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GENNESARET, SEA OF 
GENNES’ARET, SEA OF (Aluvn Tevyy- 


caper, Luke v. 1; twp Tevynodp, 1 Mace. xi. 
67), called in the O. T. “the Sea of Chinnereth,”’ 
or ‘Cinneroth,’? Num. xxxiv. 11; Josh. xii. 3), 
from a town of that name which stood on or near 
its shore (Josh. xix. 35). In the later Hebrew 


we always find the Greek form O33, which may 


possibly be a corruption of S132, though some 


derive the word from Gannah, “a garden,” and 
Sharon, the name of a plain between ‘Tabor and 
this Jake (Onom. s. v. Sapév; Reland, pp. 193, 
259). Josephus ealls it Tevynoa Tri Aluynv (Ant. 
xviil. 2, § 1); and this seems to have been its com- 
mon name at the commencement of our era (Strab. 
xvi. p. 755; Plin. v. 16; Ptol. v. 15). At its 
northwestern angle was a beautiful and fertile plain 
called “ Gennesaret” (yfv Tevynoapér, Matt. xiv. 
34), from which the name of the lake was taken 
(Joseph. B. J. iii. 10, § 7). The lake is also called 
in the N. T. @dAacoa THS TaadiAaias, from the 
province of Galilee which bordered on its western 
side (Matt. iv. 18; Mark vii. 31; John vi. 1); and 
Odracoa Tis TiBepiddos, from the celebrated city 
(John vi. 1, [xxi. 1]). Eusebius calls it Aiuyn 
TiBepias (Onom. x. v. Sapdv; see also Cyr. in Jes. 
i. 5). It is a curious fact that all the numerous 
names given to this lake were taken from places on 
its western side. Its modern name is Baki Tuba- 


riyeh (xaybo y=). 


In Josh. xi. 2 “the plains south of Chinneroth ”’ 
are mentioned. It is the sea and not the city that 
is here referred to (comp. Deut. iii. 17; Josh. xii. 
3); and “the plains” are those along the banks of 
the Jordan. Most of our Lord's public life was 
spent in the environs of the Sea of Gennesaret. 
On its shores stood Capernaum, “his own city” 
(Matt. iv. 13); on its shore he ealled his first dis- 
ciples from their occupation as fishermen (Luke v. 
1-11); and near its shores he spake many of his 
parables, and performed many of his miracles. 
This region was then the most densely peopled in 
all Palestine. No less than nine cities stood on the 
very shores of the lake; while numerous large vil- 
lages dotted the plains and hill-sides around (Por- 
ter, Handbook, p. 424). 

The Sea of Gennesaret is of an oval shape, about 
thirteen geographical miles long, and six broad. 
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Josephus gives the length at 140 stadia, and the 
breadth forty (B. J. iii. 10, § 7); and Pliny says 
it measured xvi. M. P. by vi. (7. N. xiv.). Both 
these are so near the truth that they could scarcely 
have been mere estimates. The river Jordan enters 
it at its northern end, and passes out at its southern 
end. In fact the bed of the lake is just a lower 
section of the great Jordan valley. Its most re- 
markable feature is its deep depression, being no 
less than 700 feet below the level of the ocean 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 613). Like almost. all 
lakes of volcanic origin it occupies the bottom of a 
great basin, the sides of which shelve down with a 
uniform slope from the surrounding plateaus. On 
the east the banks are nearly 2000 feet high, des- 
titute of verdure and of foliage, deeply furrowed by 
ravines, but quite flat along the summit; forming 
in fact the supporting wall of the table-land of 
Bashan. On the north there is a gradual descent 
from this table-land to the valley of the Jordan; 
and then a gradual rise again to a plateau of nearly 
equal elevation skirting the mountains of Upper 
Galilee. The western banks are less regular, yet 
they present the same general features — plateaus 
of different altitudes breaking down abruptly to 
the shore. The scenery has neither grandeur nor 
beauty. It wants features, and it wants variety. 
It is bleak and monotonous, especially so when the 
sky is cloudless and the sun high. The golden 
tints and purple shadows of evening help it, but it 
looks best during a thunder-storm, such as the 
writer has often witnessed in early spring. The 
cliffs and rocks along the shores are mostly a hard 
porous basalt, and the whole basin has a scathed 
voleanic look. The frequent earthquakes prove 
that the elements of destruction are still at work 
beneath the surface. There is a copious warm 
fountain near the site of Tiberias, and it is said 
that at the time of the great earthquake of 1837 
both the quantity and temperature of the water 
were much increased. 

The great depression makes the climate of the 
shores almost tropical. This is very sensibly felt 
by the traveller in going down from the plains of 
Galilee. In summer the heat is intense, and even 
in early spring the air has something of an Egyp- 
tian balminess. Snow very rarely falls, and though 
it often whitens the neighboring mountains, it 
never lies here. The vegetation is almost of a 
tropical character. The thorny lote-tree grows 
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among the basalt rocks; palms flourish luxuriantly, 
and indigo is cultivated in the fields (comp. Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 10, § 6). 

The water of the lake is sweet, cool, and trans- 
parent; and as the beach is everywhere pebbly it 
has a beautiful sparkling look. This fact is some- 
what strange when we consider that it is exposed to 
the powerful rays of the sun, that many warm and 
brackish springs flow into it, and that it is supplied 
by the Jordan, which rushes into its northern end, 
a turbid, ruddy torrent. The lake abounds in fish 
now as in ancient times. Some are of the same 
species as those got in the Nile, such as the Sélwrua, 
the Mugil, and another called by Hasselquist Spa- 
rus Galileus (Reise, pp. 181, 412 f.; comp. Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 10, § 7). The fishery, like the soil of 
the surrounding country, is sadly neglected. One 
little crazy boat is the sole representative of the 
fleets that covered the lake in N. T. times, and 
even with it there is no deep-water fishing. Two 
modes are now employed to catch the fish. One is 
a hand-net, with which a man, usually naked 
(John xxi. 7), stalks along the shore, and watching 
his opportunity, throws it round the game with a 
jerk. The other mode is still more curious. Bread- 
crumbs are mixed up with bi-chloride of mercury, 
and sown over the water; the fish swallow the 
poison and die. The dead bodies float, are picked 
up, and taken to the market of Tiberias! (Porter, 
Handbook, p. 432.) 

A “mournful and solitary silence’? now reigns 
along the shores of the Sea of Gennesaret, which 
were in former ages studded with great cities, and 
resounded with the din of an active and industrious 
people. Seven out of the nine cities above referred 
to are now uninhabited ruins; one, Magdala, is oc- 
cupied by half a dozen mud hovels; and Tiberias 
alone retains a wretched reninant of its former 
prosperity. Si ise ee: 


GENNE’US (Levyaios, Alex. Tevveos: Gen- 
meus), father of Apollonius, who was one of several 
generals (orparnyol) commanding towns in Pales- 
tine, who molested the Jews while Lysias was goy- 

-ernor for Antiochus Eupator (2 Mace. xii. 2). 
Luther understands the word as an adjective (yev- 
vaios =well-born), and has “des edlen <Avpollo- 
nius.”’ 

GENTILES. I. Old Testament. — The He- 
brew 2 in sing. =a people, nation, body politic; 
in which sense it is applied to the Jewish nation 
amongst others. In the plural it acquires an ethno- 
graphic, and also an invidious meaning, and is ren- 
dered in A. V. by Gentiles and Heathen. 

Oa, the nations, the surrounding nations, Sor- 
eiyner's, as opposed to Israel (Neh. y. 8). In Gen. 
x. 5 it occurs in its most indefinite sense =the far- 
distant inhabitants of the Western Isles, without 
the slightest accessory notion of heathenism, or 
barbarism. In Ley., Deut., Ps., the term is ap- 
plied to the yarious heathen nations with which 
Israel came into contact; its meaning grows wider 
in proportion to the wider circle of the national ex- 
perience, and more or less invidious according to 
the success or defeat of the national arms. In the 
prophets it attains at once its most comprehensive 
and its most hostile view; hostile in presence of 
victorious rivals, comprehensive with reference .to 
the triumphs of a spiritual future. 

Notwithstanding the disagreeable connotation of 
the term, the Jews were able to use it, even in the 
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plural, in a purely technical, seographical sense. So 

Gen. x. 5 (see above); Gen. xiv, 13° Josh. xii. 23; 

Is. ix. 1. In Josh. xii. 23, “the king of the na- 

tions of Gilgal,’ A. V.; better with Gesenius “the 
king of the Gentiles at Gilgal,” where probably, as 

afterwards in Galilee, foreigners, Gentiles, were set- 

tled among the Jews. 


For “Galilee of the Gentiles,’ comp. Matt. iv. 
15 with Is. ix. 1, where A. V. “Galilee of the 


nations.’’ In Heb. pant Haba, the “ circle of 


the Gentiles;” kar’ étoxny, Osan, ha-Galeel ; 
whence the name Galilee applied to a district which 
was largely peopled by the Gentiles, especially the 
Pheenicians. 

The Gentiles in Gen. xiv. 1 may either be the 
inhabitants of the same territory, or, as suggested 
by Gesenius, “nations of the West ”’ generally. 


Il. New Testament.—1. The Greek 2@vos in 
sing. means a people or nation (Matt. xxiv. 7; Acts 
ii. 5, &e.), and even the Jewish peopie (Luke vii. 


5, xxiii. 2, &e.; comp. 113, supr.). It is only in 


the pl. that it is used for the Heb. D132, heathen, 
Gentiles (comp. Z@vos, heathen, ethnic): in Mait. 
xxi. 43 Z@yve. alludes to, but does not directly stand 
for, “the Gentiles.” As equivalent to Gentiles it 
is found in the Epistles of St. Paul, but not always 
in an invidious sense (e. g. Rom. xi. 13; Eph. iii. 
1, 6). 

2. “EAAny, John vil. 35, 7 Biacmopa taey “EA- 
Anvev, “the Jews dispersed among the Gentiles,” 
Rom. iii. 9, IovSalovs kal “EAAnvas, Jews and 
Gentiles. 

The A. V. is not consistent in its treatment of 
this word; sometimes rendering it by Greek (Acts 
xiv. 1, xvii. 4; Rom. i. 16, x. 12), sometimes by 
Gentile (Rom. ii. 9, 10, iii. 9; 1 Cor. x. 32), in- 
serting Greek in the margin. The places where 
“EAAny is equivalent to Greek simply (as Acts xvi. 
1, 3) are much fewer than those where it is equiva- 
lent to Gentile. The former may probably be 
reduced to Acts xvi. 1, 3; Acts xviii. 17; Rom. i. 
14. The latter use of the word seems to have 
arisen from the almost universal adoption of the 
Greek language. Even in 2 Mace. iv. 13 ‘EAAnMo- 
ds appears as synonymous with a&AAopuaAicuds 
(comp. vi. 9); and in Is. ix. 12 the LXX. renders 


mnw>e by “EAAnvas; and so the Greek Fathers 
defended the Christian faith mpos “EAAnvas, and 
ka® “EAAhvey, [GREEK; HEATHEN. ] 

Ts BBS 


GENU’BATH (F13)3 [the/t, Ges.]: Pavn- 
Bd0: Genubath), the son of Hadad, an Edomite 
of the royal family, by an Egyptian princess, the 
sister of Tahpenes, the queen of the Pharaoh who 
governed Egypt in the latter part of the reign of 
David (1 K. xi. 20; comp. 16). Genubath was 
born in the palace of Pharaoh, and weaned by the 
queen herself; after which he became a member 
of the royal establishment, on the same footing as 
one of the sons of Pharaoh. The fragment. of 
Edomite chronicle in which this is contained is 
very remarkable, and may he compared with that 
in Gen. xxxvi. Genubath is not again mentioned 
or alluded to. 


GE’ON (In@v: Gehon), i.e. GInoN, one of 
the four rivers of Eden; introduced, with the Jordan, 
and probably the Nile, into a figure in the praise 
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of wisdom; Feclus. xxiy. 27, This is merely the 
Greek form of the Hebrew name, the same which 
is used by the LXX. in Gen. ii. 13. 


GEYRA (SDA [grain, little weight, Ges.]: 
Tnpa; {in 1 Chr. viii. 5, Rom. Vat. Tepa: Gera]), 
one of the “ sons,’’ 7. e. descendants, of Benjamin, 
enumerated in Gen. i. 21, as already living at 
the time of Jacob's ae into Egypt. He 
was son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 3). [BuLa.] The 
text of this last passage is very corrupt; and the 
different Geras there named seem to reduce them- 
selves into one—the same as the son of Bela. 
Gera, who is named Judg. iii. 15 as the ancestor 
of Ehud, and in 2 Sam. xvi. 5 as the ancestor 
of Shimei who cursed David [BecuEr], is prob- 
ably also the same person. Gera is not men- 
tioned in the list of Benjamite families in Num. 
xxvi. 38-4(); of which a very obvious explanation 
is that at that time he was not the head of a sep- 
arate family, but was included among the Belaites; 
it being a matter of necessity that some of Bela’s 
sons should be so ineluded, otherwise there could 
be no family of Belaites at all. Dr. Kalisch has 
some long and rather perplexed obseryations on the 
discrepancies in the lists in Gen. xlvi. and Num. 
xxvi., and specially as regards the sons of Benjamin. 
But the truth is that the two lists agree very well 
as far as Benjamin is concerned. For the only dis- 
crepance that remains, when the absence of Becher 
and Gera from the list in Num. is thus explained, 


is that for the two names WS and WS (Ehi 
and Rosh) in Gen., we have the one name DTS 


(Ahiram) in Num. If this last were written ON, 
as it might be, the two texts would be almost 
identical, especially if written in the Samaritan 
character, in which the shin closely resembles the 
mem. That Ahiram is right we are quite sure, 
from the family of the Ahiramites, and from the 
non-mention elsewhere of Kosh, which in fact is 
not a proper name. [Rosu.! The conclusion 


therefore seems certain that WNTV)TINS in Gen. 


is a mere clerical error, and that there is perfect 
agreement between the two lists. This view is 
strengthened by the further fact that in the word 
which follows Rosh, namely, Muppim, the initial 
m is an error for sh. It should be Shuppim, as in 
Num. xxvi. 39; 1 Chr. vii. 12. The final m of 
Ahiram, and the initial sh of Shuppim, have thus 
been transposed. ‘To the remarks made under 
BECHER should be added that the great destruction 
of the Benjamites recorded in Judg. xx. may ac- 
‘count, for the introduction of so many new names 
in the later Benjaniite lists of 1 Chr. vii. and viii., 
of which several seem to be women’s names. 


ANG (Obs le 
GERAH. 


GE’RAR (972 [circle, distiict, First; abode, 
peetses Sim., Ges.]: Tepapa [or Tépapa; in 2 


[MeasureEs. ] 


a The well ae Isaac and Abimelech covenanted 
is distinguished by the LXX. from the Beer-sheba 
where Abraham did so, the former being called dpéap 
dpxov, the latter dpéap opxicpov. 

b The stopping wells is a device still resorted to by 
the Bedouins, to make a country untenable by a neigh- 

. bor of whom they wish to be rid. 
< *In his Phys. Geogr. (p. 123) Robinson says 


merely that this valley was doubtless ‘* some portion or | 
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Chr., Tedép: Gerara;]| Joseph. Ant. i. 12, § 1) 
a very ancient city south of Gaza. It occurs chiefly 
in Genesis (x. 19, xx. 1, xxvi. 1, 6, [17, 20, 26]); 
also incidentally in 2 Chr. xiv. 13, 14. In Genesis 
the people are spoken of as Piiisines but their 
habits appear, in that early stage, more pastoral 
than they subsequently were. Yet they are even 
then warlike, since Abimelech was “a captain of the 
host,’’ who appears from his fixed title, “* Phichol,” 
like that of the king, “ Abimelech,” to be a per- 
manent, officer (comp. Gen. xxi. 32, xxvi. 26, and 
Ps. xxxiv., title). The local description, xx. 1, 
“between Kadesh and Shur,” is probably meant 
to indicate the limits within which these pastoral 
Philistines, whose chief seat was then Gerar, ranged, 
although it would by no means follow that their ter- 
ritory embraced all the interval between those cities. 
It must have trenched on the “south”? or “south 
country”’ of later Palestine. From a comparison 
of xxi. 32 with xxvi. 23, 26,¢ Beer-sheba would 
seem to be just on the verge of this territory, and 
perhaps to be its limit towards the N. EF. For its 
southern boundary, though very uncertain, none is 
more probable than the wadies e/-Avish ee River 
of Egypt”? [torzent, Sr2)) and el’ Ain; south 
of which the neighboring “ wilderness of Paran”’ 
(xx. 15, xxi. 22, 34) may be probably reckoned to 
begin. Isaac was most probably born in Gerar. 
The great crops which he subsequently raised attest 
the fertility of the soil, which, lying in the maritime 
plain, still contains some of the best ground in 
Palestine (xxvi. 12). It is possible that the wells 
mentioned by Robinson (i. 190) may represent 
those digged by Abraham and reopened by Isaac 
(xxvi. 18-22).o Williams (Holy City, i. 46) speaks 
of a Joonf el-Gerar as now existing, three hours 
8. 8. E. of Gaza, and this may probably indicate 
the northern limit of the territory, if not the site 
of the town; but the range of that territory need 
not be so far narrowed as to make the Wady 
Ruhaibeh an impossible site, as Robinson thinks it 
(see his map at end of vol. i. and i. 197), for 
Rehoboth. There is also a Wady el-Jerir laid 
down S. of the wadies above-named, and running 
into one of them; but this is too far uth (Robin- 
son, i. 189, note) to be accepted as a possible site. 
The valley of Gerar may be almost any important 
wady within the limits indicated; but if the above- 
mentioned situation for the wells be not rejected, it 
would tend to designate the Wady el Ain. Robin- 
son (ii. 44) appears to prefer the Wady es-Shert wh, 
running to the sea south of Gaza.c  Kusebius (de 
Sit. f Nom. Loc. Heb. s. v.) makes Gerar 25 miles 
S. from Eleutheropolis, which would be about the 
latitude of Beer-sheba; but see Jerome, Lib. Qwest. 
Heb. Gen. xxii. 8. Bered (xvi. 14) may perhaps 
have lain in this territory. In 1 Chr. iy. 39, the 
LXX. read Gerar, els thy Tépapa, for Gedor; a 
substitution which is not without some claims to 
support. [Berep; Berr-suesa; GEDoR.] 
H. H. 
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branch of Ghess Sahone, Esti ahd southeast of Gaza.’ 

Van de Velde (ii. 188) heard of “a site called Um el- 
Gerar, about 8 hours from Gaza, and about the same 
distance from the sea,” though without any ruins to 
indicate its antiquity. Thomson says (Land and Book, 
ii. 348) that Gerar has not yet been discovered, but 
can hardly fail to be brought to light, “just as soon as 
it is safe to travel in that region.” H. 


900 GERASA 
GER/ASA (Tépaca, Ptol. ; Tepdooa, Not. 
Kecles.: Arab. Jerash, Ue a) - This name does 


not occur in the O. T., nor in the Received Text of 
the N. T. But it is now generally admitted that in 
Matt. viii. 28 “ Gerasenes”” supersedes ‘“ Gadarenes.”” 
Gerasa was a celebrated city on the eastern borders 
of Perxea (Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, § 3), placed by some 
in the province of Ccelesyria and region of Decapolis 
(Steph. s. v.), by others in Arabia (Epiph. adv. 
Her. ; Origen. in Johan.). These various state- 
ments do not arise from any doubts as to the 
locality of the city, but from the ill-defined bound- 
aries of the provinces mentioned. In the Roman 
age no city of Palestine was better known than 
Gerasa. It is situated amid the mountains of 
Gilead, 20 miles east of the Jordan, and 25 north of 
Philadelphia, the ancient Rabbath-Ammon. Several 
MSS. read Tepacnyay instead of Tepyeonvay, in 
Matt. viii. 28; but the city of Gerasa lay too far 
from the Sea of Tiberias to admit the possibility 
of the miracles having been wrought in its vicinity. 
If the reading Tepagnvay be the true one, the 
xépa, “district,” must then have been very large, 
including Gadara and its environs; and Matthew 
thus uses a broader appellation, where Mark and 
Luke use a more specific one. This is not improb- 
able; as Jerome (ad Obad.) states that Gilead was 
in his day called Gerasa; and Origen affirms that 
Tepacnvay .was the ancient reading (Opp. iv. p. 
140). [GADARA.] 

It is not known when or by whom Gerasa was 
founded. It is first mentioned by Josephus as 
haying been captured by Alexander Jannzeus (circ. 
B. C. 85; Joseph. B. J. i. 4, § 8). It was one of 
the cities the Jews burned in revenge for the mas- 
sacre of their countrymen at Ceesarea, at the com- 
mencement of their last war with the Romans; and 
it had scarcely recovered from this calamity when 
the Emperor Vespasian despatched Annius, his 
general, to capture it. Annius, haying carried the 
city at the first assault, put to the sword one 
thousand of the youth who had not effected their 
escape, enslaved their families, and plundered their 
dwellings (Joseph. B. J. iy. 9,§ 1). It appears 
to have been nearly a century subsequent to this 
period that Gerasa attained its greatest prosperity, 
and was adorned with those monuments which give 
it a place among the proudest cities of Syria. His- 
tory tells us nothing of this, but the fragments of 
inscriptions found among its ruined palaces and 
temples, show that it is indebted for its architec- 
tural splendor to the age and genius of the Anto- 
nines (A. D. 138-80). It subsequently became the 
seat of a bishopric. There is no evidence that the 
city was ever occupied by the Saracens. There are 
no traces of their architecture — no mosques, no in- 
scriptions, no reconstruction of old edifices, such as 
are found in most other great cities in Syria. All 
here is Roman, or at least ante-Islamic; every 
structure remains as the hand of the destroyer or 
the earthquake shock left it — ruinous and de- 
serted. 

The ruins of Gerasa are by far the most beauti- 
ful and extensive east of the Jordan. They are 
situated on both sides of a shallow valley that runs 
from north to south through a high undulating 
plain, and falls into the Zurka (the ancient Jabbok) 
at the distance of about 5 miles. A little rivulet, 
thickly fringed with oleander, winds through the 

valley, giving life and beauty to the deserted city. 
The first view of the ruins is very striking; and 
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such as have enjoyed it will not soon forget the 
impression made upon the mind. The long colon- 
nade running through the centre of the city, ter- 
minating at one end in the graceful circle of the 
forum; the groups of columns clustered here and 
there round the crumbling walls of the temples; 
the heavy masses of masoury that distinguish the 
positions of the great theatres; and the vast field 
of shapeless ruins rising gradually from the green 
banks of the rivulet to the battlemented heights on 
each side —all combine in forming a picture such 
as is rarely equaled. The form of the city is an 
irregular square, each side measuring nearly a mile. 
It was surrounded by a strong wall, a large portion 
cf which, with its flanking towers at intervals, is 
in a good state of preservation. Three gateways 
are still nearly perfect; and within the city upwards 
of two hundred and thirty columns remain on their 
pedestals. (Full descriptions of Gerasa are given 
in the Handbook for Syr. and Pal. ; Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria; Buckingham’s Arab Tribes ; 
titter’s Pal. und Syr.) Fe Tees 


GERGESE/NES, Matt. viii. 28. [GApaARA.] 


GER’/GESITES, THE 
Vulg. omits), Jud. y. 16. 


(ot Tepyeoato: : 
[GIRGASHITES. | 


GER/IZIM (always D°F73777I, har-Geriz- 
zim, the mountain of the Gerizzites, from >-373, 
G@rizzi, dwellers in a shorn (i. e. desert) land, from 
T13, garaz, to cut off; possibly the tribe subdued 
by David, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8: Tapi(iv, [Vat. Alex. 
-ev, exc. Alex. Deut. xi. 29, Dacipeiy:] Garizim), 
a mountain designated by Moses, in conjunction 
with Mount Ebal, to be the scene of a great solem- 
nity upon the entrance of the children of Israel 
into the promised land. High places had a pecu- 
liar charm attached to them in these days of ex- 
ternal observance. The law was delivered from 
Sinai: the blessings and curses affixed to the per- 
formance or neglect of it were directed to be pro- 
nounced upon Gerizim and Ebal. Six of the 
tribes — Simeon, Levi (but Joseph being repre- 
sented by two tribes, Levi's actual place probably 
was as assigned below), Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and 
Benjamin were to take their stand upon the former 
to bless; and six, namely — Reuben, Gad, Asher, 
Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali— upon the latter to 
curse (Deut. xxvii. 12-13). Apparently, the Ark 
halted mid-way between the two mountains, en- 
compassed by the priests and Levites, thus divided 
by it into two bands, with Joshua for their cory- 
pheus. He read the blessings and cursings succes- 
sively (Josh. viii. 38, 34), to be re-echoed by the 
Levites on either side of him, and responded to by 
the tribes in their double array with a loud Amen 
(Deut. xxvii. 14). Curiously enough, only the 
formula for the curses is given (ibid. yer. 14-26); 
and it was upon Ebal, and not Gerizim, where the 
altar of whole unwrought stone was to be built, 
and where the huge plastered stones, with the words 
of the law (Josh. viii. 32; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 44, 
limits them to the blessings and curses just pro- 
nounced) written upon them, were to be set up 
(Deut. xxvii. 4-6) — a significant omen for a peo- 
ple entering joyously upon their new inheritance, 
and yet the song of Moses abounds with forebod- 
ings. still more sinister and plain-spoken (Deut. 
xxxii. 5, 6, and 15-28). 

The next question is, Has Moses defined the lo- 
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calities of Ebal and Gerizim? Standing on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, in the land of Moab 
(Deut. i. 5), he asks: “Are they not on the other 
side Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth down 
(i. e. at some distance to the W.), in the land of 
the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign over 
against Gilgal (¢. e. whose territory — not these 
mountains — commenced oyer against Gilgal — see 
Patrick on Deut. xi. 30), beside the plains of Mo- 
reh?”? . . . These closing words would seem to 
mark their site with unusual precision: for in Gen. 
xii. 6 “ the plain (LXX. ‘ oak’) of Moreh” is ex- 
pressly connected with “the place of Sichem or She- 
chem” (N. T. ‘‘Sychem”’ or “ Sychar,’’ which last 
form is thought to convey a reproach. Reland, 
Dissert. on Gerizim, in Ugol. Thesau. p. deexxv., 
in Josephus the form is “‘ Sicima’’), and accordingly 
Judg. ix. 7, Jothain is made to address his cele- 
brated parable to the men of Shechem from “the 
top of Mount Gerizim.”” The “hill of Moreh,” 
mentioned in the history of Gideon his father, may 
have been a mountain overhanging the same plain, 
but certainly could not have been further south 
(comp. ¢. vi. 33, and vii. 1). Was it therefore 
prejudice, or neglect of the true import of these 
passages, that made Eusebius and Epiphanius, 
both natives of Palestine, concur in placing Ebal 
and Gerizim near Jericho, the former charging the 
Samaritans with grave error for affirming them to 
be near Neapolis? (Reland. Dissert., as ahove, p. 
deexx.). Of one thing we may be assured, namely, 
that their Scriptural site must have been, in the 
fourth century, lost to al! but the Samaritans; 
otherwise these two fathers would have spoken 
yery differently. It is true that they consider fhe 
Samaritan hypothesis irreconcilable with Deut. xi. 
30, which it has already been shown not to be. A 
more formidable objection would have been that 
Joshua could not have marched from Ai to She- 
chem, through a hostile country, to perform the 
above solemnity, and retraced his steps so soon 
afterwards to Gilgal, as to have been found there 
by the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 6; comp. viii. 30-35). 
Yet the distance between Ai and Shechem is not 
so long (under two days’ journey). Neither can 
the interval implied in the context of the former 
passage have been so short, as even to warrant the 
modern supposition that the latter passage has been 
misplaced. The remaining objection, namely, “the 
wide interval between the two mountains at She- 
chem ’’ (Stanley, S. of P. p. 238, note), is still more 
easily disposed of, if we consider the blessings and 
curses to have been pronounced by the Levites, 
standing in the midst of the valley — thus abridg- 
ing the distance by one half—and not by the six 
tribes on either hill, who only responded. How 
indeed could 600,000 men and upwards, besides 
women and children (comp. Num. ii. 32 with Judg. 
xx. 2 and 17), have been accommodated in a smaller 
space? Besides in those days of assemblies “sub 
dio,” the sense of hearing must have been neces- 
sarily more acute, just as, before the aids of writing 
and printing, memories were tnuch more retentive. 
We may corfelude, therefore, that there is no room 
for doubting the Scriptural position of Ebal and 
Gerizim to have been — where they are now placed 
— jin the territory of the tribe of Ephraim; the 
latter of them overhanging the city of Shechem or 
Sicima, as Josephus, following the Scriptural nar- 
rative, asserts. Even Eusebius, in another work of 
his (Prep. Lvung. ix. 22), quotes some lines from 
Theodotus, in which the true position of Ebal and 
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Gerizim is described with great force and accuracy : 
and St. Jerome, while following Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon, in his ordinary correspondence does 
not hesitate to connect Sichem or Neapolis, the 
well of Jacob, and Mow:t Gerizim (Zp. eviii. ec. 
13, ed. Migne). Procopius of Gaza does nothing 
more than follow Eusebius, and that clumsily 
(Reland, Palest. lib. ii. c. 13, p. 503); but his 
more accurate namesake of Caesarea expressly as- 
serts that Gerizim rose over Neapolis (De dif. 
v. 7) —that Ebal was not a peak of Gerizim (v. 
Quaresm. lucid. T. 8. lib. vii. Per. i. c. 8), but 
a distinct mountain to the N. of it, and separated 
from it by the valley in which Shechem stood, we 
are not called upon here to prove; nor again, that 
Ebal was entirely barren, which it can scarce be 
called now; while Gerizim was the same proverb 
for verdure and gushing rills formerly, that it is 
now, at least’ where it descends towards N«ablis. 
It is a far more important question whether Geri- 
zim was the mountain on which Abraham was 
directed to offer his son Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2 ff). 
First, then, let it be observed that it is not the 
mountain, but the district which is there called 
Moriah (of the same root with Moreh: see Corn. 
a Lapid. on Gen. xii. 6), and that antecedently to 
the occurrence which took place ‘“ upon one of the 
mountains ” in its vicinity — a consideration which 
of itself would naturally point to the locality, 
already known to Abraham, as the plain or plains 
of Moreh, “ the land of vision,” “the high land ;”’ 
and therefore consistently “the land of adoration,’ 
or “religious worship,” as it is variously explained. 
That all these interpretations are incomparably 
more applicable to the natural features of Gerizim 
and its neighborhood, than to the hillock (in com- 
parison) upon which Solomon built his temple, 
none can for a moment doubt who have seen both. 
Jerusalem unquestionably stands upon high ground : 
but owing to the hills “round about” it cannot 
be seen on any side from any great distance; nor, 
for the same reason, could it ever have been a land 
of vision, or extensive views. Even from Mount 
Olivet, which must always have towered over the 
small eminences at its base to the S. W., the view 
cannot be named in the same breath with that from 
Gerizim, which is one of the finest in Palestine, 
commanding, as it does, from an elevation of nearly 
2,500 feet (Arrowsmith, Geograph. Dict. of the H. 
S. p. 145), “the Mediterranean Sea on the W., 
the snowy heights of Hermon on the N., on the E. 
the wall of the trans-Jordanie mountains, broken 
by the deep cleft of the Jabbok”’ (Stanley, S. f P. 
p. 235), and the lovely and tortuous expanse of 
plain (the Mukhna) stretched as a carpet of many 
colors beneath its feet.¢ Neither is the appearance, 
which it would “present to a traveller advancing 
up the Philistine plain ” (‘did. p. 252) — the direc- 
tion from which Abraham came -— to be overlooked. 
It is by no means necessary, as Mr. Porter thinks 
(Handbook of S. § P. i. 339), that he should 
have stated from Beer-sheba (see Gen. xxi. 84 — 
“the whole land being before him,” ¢c. xx. 15). 
Then, ‘on the morning of the third day, he would 
arrive in the plain of Sharon, exactly where the 
massive height of Gerizim is visible afar off’’ (ibid. 
p- 251), and from thence, with the mount always 


a * From the top of Gerizim the traveller enjoys “a 
prospect unique in the Holy Land.” See it well de- 
scribed in Tristram’s Land of Israel, p. 151, 1st ed. 

H. 
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in view, he would proceed to the exact “ place 
which God had told him of” in all solémmity — for 
again, it is not necessary that he should have ar- 
rived on the actual spot during the third day. All 
that is said in the narrative, is that, from the time 
that it hove in sight, he and Isaac parted from the 
young men, and went on fogether alone. The 
Samaritans, therefore, through whom the tradition 
of the true site of Gerizim has been preserved, are 
probably uot wrong when they point out still — as 
they have done from time immemorial — Gerizim 
as the hill upon which Abraham’s “ faith was made 
perfect; ”’ and it is observable that no such spot is 
attempted to be shown on the rival hill of Jerusa- 
lem, as distinct from Calvary. Different reasons 
in all probability caused these two localities to be 
so named: the first, not a mountain, but a land, 
district, or plain (for it is not intended to be as- 
serted that Gerizim itself ever bore the name of 
Moriah; though a certain spot upon it was ever 
afterwards to Abraham personally ‘ Jehovah- 
jireh ”’), called Moreh, or Moriah, from the noble 
vision of nature, and therefore of natural religion, 
that met the eye; the second, a small hill deriving 
its name from a special revelation or vision, as the 
express words of Scripture say, which took place 
“by the threshing floor of Araunah the Jelusite ” 
(2 Chy. iii. 1; comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16). If it be 
thought strange that a place once called by the 
“Wather of the faithful’? Jehovah-jireh, should 
have been merged by Moses, and ever afterwards, 
in a general name so different from it in sense and 
origin as Gerizim; it would be still more strange, 
that, if Mount Moriah of the book of Chronicles 
and Jehovah-jireh were one and the same place, no 
sort of allusion should have been made by the in- 
spired historian to the prime event which had 
caused it to be so called. ‘True it is that Josephus, 
in more than one place, asserts that where Abra- 
ham offered, there the temple was afterwards built 
(Ant. i. 13, § 2, and vii. 13, § 9). Yet the same 
Josephus makes God bid Abraham go to the moun- 
tain — not the land — of Moriah; having omitted 
all mention of the plains of Moreh in his account 
of the preceding narrative. Besides, in more than 
one place he shows that he bore no loye to the Sa- 
maritans (ibid. xi. 8, § 6, and xii. 5,§ 5): St. 
Jerome follows Josephus ( Quest. in Gen. xxii. 5, 
ed. Migne), but with his uncertainty about the site 
of Gerizim, what else could he have done? Besides 
it appears from the Ononasticon (s. y.) that he 
considered the hill of Moreh (Judg. vii. 1) to be 
the same with Moriah. And who that is aware of 
the extravagance of the Rabbinical traditions re- 
specting Mount Moriah can attach weight to any 
one of them? (Cuneus, De Republ. Heb. lib. ii. 
12). Finally, the Christian tradition, which makes 
the site of Abraham’s sacrifice to have been on 
Calvary, will derive countenance from neither Jose- 
phus nor St. Jerome, unless the sites of the ‘em- 
ple and of the Crucifixion are admitted to haye 
been the same. 

Another tradition of the Samaritans is far less 
trustworthy; namely, that Mount Gerizim was the 
spot where Melchisedech met Abraham — though 
there certainly was a Salem or Shalem in that 
neighborhood (Gen. xxxiii. 18; Stanley, S. g P. 
p- 247 ff.). The first altar erected in the land of 
Abraham, and the first appearance of Jehovah to 
him in it, was in the plain of Moreh near Sichem 
(Gen. xii. 6); but the mountain overhanging that 
city (assuming our view to be correct) had not yet 
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been hallowed to him for the rest of hig life by that 
decisive trial of his faith, which was made there 
subsequently. He can hardly therefore be supposed 
to have deviated from his road so far, which lay 
through the plain of the Jordan; nor again is it 
likely that he would have found the king of Sodom 
so far away from his own territory (Gen. xiv. 17 
ff. ). Lastly, the altar which Jacob built was 
not om Gerizim, as the Samaritans contend, 
though probably about its base, at the head of the 
plain between it and Ebal, ‘in the parcel of a 
field’? which that patriarch purchased from the 
children of Hamor, and where he spread his tent 
(Gen. xxxiii. 18-20). Here was likewise his well 
(John iv. 6); and the tomb of his son Joseph 
(Josh. xxiv. 32), both of which are still shown; 
the former surmounted by the remains of a vaulted 
chamber, and with the ruins of a church hard by 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 283) the latter, with “a 
fruitful vine” trailing over its white-washed in- 
closure, and before it two dwarf pillars, hollowed 
out at the top to receive lamps, which are lighted 
every Friday or Mohammedan sabbath. There is, 
however, another Mohammedan monument claiming 
to be the said tomb (Stanley, S. g P. p. 241, note). 
The tradition (Robinson, ii. 283, note) that the 
twelve patriarchs were buried there likewise (it 
should have made them eleven without Joseph, or 
thirteen, including his two sons), probably depends 
upon Acts vii. 16, where, unless we are to suppose 
confusion in the narrative, ards should be read 
for ’ ABpadu, which may well have been suggested 
to the copyist from its recurrence, v. 17; while 
aurds, from having already occurred, y. 15, might 
have been thought suspicious. 

We now enter upon the second phase in the his- 
tory of Gerizim. According to Josephus, a marriage 
contracted between Manasseh, brother of Jaddus, 
the then high-priest, and the daughter of Sanballat 
the Cuthxan (comp. 2 K. xvii. 24), having created 
a great stir amongst the Jews, who had been 
strictly forbidden to contract alien marriages (zr. 
ix. 2; Neh. xiii. 23) — Sanballat, in order to rec- 
oncile his son-in-law to this unpopular affinity, ob- 
tained leave from Alexander the Great to build a 
temple upon Mount Gerizim, and to inaugurate a 
rival priesthood and altar there to those of Jerusa- 
Jem (Ant. xi. 8, §§ 2-4, and for the harmonizing 
of the names and dates, Prideaux, Connect. i. 396 
ff., M’Caul’s ed.). “Samaria thenceforth,’ says 
Prideaux, “became the common refuge and asylum 
of the refractory Jews” (ibid.; see also Joseph. 
Ant. xi. 8, § 7), and for a time, at least, their 
temple seems to have been called by the name of a 
Greek deity (And. xii. 5, § 5). ‘Hence one of the 
first acts of Hyreanus, when the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes had set his hands free, was to seize Shechem, 
and destroy the temple upon Gerizim, after it had 
stood there 200 years (Ant. xiii. 9, § 1). But the 
destruction of their temple by no means crushed 
the rancor of the Samaritans. The road from 
Galilee to Judea lay then, as now, through Sa- 
maria, skirting the foot of Gerizim (John iy. 4). 
Here was a constant occasion for religtous contro- 
versy and for outrage. ‘ How is it that Thou, be- 
ing a Jew, askest to drink of me, which am a woman 
of Samaria?” said the female to our Lord at the 
well of Jacob, where both parties would always be 
sure to meet. “Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship?” . . . Subsequently 


| we read of the depredations committed on that road 
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upon a party of Galileans (Ant. xx. 6, $1). The 
liberal attitude, first of the Saviour, and then of 
his disciples (Acts viii. 14), was thrown away upon 
all those who would not abandon their creed. And 
Gerizim continued to be the focus of outbreaks 
through successive centuries. One, under Pilate, 
while it led to their severe chastisement, procured 
the disgrace of that ill-starred magistrate, who had 
crucified “ Jesus, the king of the Jews,” with im- 
punity (Ant. xviii. 4, § 1). Another hostile gath- 
ering on the same spot caused a slaughter of 10,600 
of them under Vespasian. It is remarkable that, 
in this instance, want of water is said to have made 
them easy victims; so that the deliciously cold and 
pure spring on the summit of Gerizim must have 
failed before so great a multitude (B. J. iii. 7, § 
32). At length their aggressions were directed 
against the Christians inhabiting Neapolis — now 
powerful, and under a bishop—in the reign of 
Zeno. ‘Terebinthus at once carried the news of 
this outrage to Byzantium: the Samaritans were 
forcibly ejected from Gerizim, which was handed 
over to the Christians, and adorned with a church 
in honor of the Virgin; to some extent fortified, 
and even guarded. ‘This not proving sufficient to 
repel the foe, Justinian built a second wall round 
the church, which his historian says defied all at- 
tacks (Procop. De didif. y.7). It is probably the 
ruins of these buildings which meet the eye-of the 
modern traveller (Handb. of S. § P. ii. 339). 
Previously to this time, the Samaritans had been a 
numerous and important sect — sufficiently so, in- 
deed, to be carefully distinguished from the Jews 
and Ceelicolists in the Theodosian code. This last 
outrage led to their comparative disappearance from 
history. Travellers of the 12th, 14th, and 17th 
centuries take notice of their existence, but extreme 
paucity (Karly Travels, by Wright, pp. 81, 181, 
and 432), and their number now, as in those days, 
is said to be below 200 (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 
282, 2d ed.). We are confined by our subject to 
Gerizim, and therefore can only touch upon the 
Samaritans, or their city Neapolis, so far as their 
history connects directly with that of the mountain. 
And yet we may observe that as it was undoubt- 
edly this mountain of which our Lord had said, 
“Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem (7. e. exclusively), worship the Father”? (John 
iv. 21) —so likewise it is a singular historical fact, 
that the Samaritans have continued on this self- 
same mountain century after century, with the 
briefest interruptions, to worship according to their 
ancient custom ever since to the present day. 
While the Jews —expelled from Jerusalem, and 
therefore no longer able to offer up bloody sacrifices 
according to the law of Moses — have been obliged 
to adapt their ceremonial to the circumstances of 
their destiny: here the Paschal Lamb has been 
offered up in all ages of the Christian era by a 
smail but united nationality (the spot is accurately 
marked out by Dr. Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 277).4 
Their copy of the Law, probably the work of Ma- 
nasseh, and known to the fathers of the 2d and 3d 
centuries (Prideaux, Connect. i. 600; and Robin- 
son, ii. 297-301), was, in the 17th, vindicated 
from oblivion by Scaliger, Usher, Morinus, and 
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others; and no traveller now visits Palestine wth- 
out making a sight of it one of his prime objects. 
Gerizim is likewise still to the Samaritans what 
Jerusalem is to the Jews, and Mecca to the Mo- 
hammedans. Their prostrations are directed to- 
wards it wherever they are; its holiest spot in their 
estimation being the traditional site of the taber- 
nacle, near that on which they believe Abraham to 
have offered his son. Both these spots are on the 
summit; and near them is still to be seen a mound 
of ashes, similar to the larger and more celebrated 
one N. of Jerusalem; collected, it is said, from the 
sacrifices of each successive age (Dr. Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. ii. 202 and 299, evidently did not see 
this on Gerizim). Into their more legendary tra- 
ditions respecting Gerizim, and the story of their 
alleged worship of a dove, — due to the Jews, their 
enemies (Reland, Diss. ap. Ugolin. Thesaur. vii. 
pp- deexxix.—xxxiii.), — it is needless to enter. 
BE. S. Ff. 

* The theory that Gerizim is -‘the mountain on 
which Abraham was directed to offer his son Isaac,”’ 
advocated by Dean Stanley (S. f P. p. 248) and 
controyertéd by Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 
212), is brought forward by the writer of the above, 
on grounds which appear to us wholly unsubstan- 
tial. 

(1.) The assumed identity of Moreh and Moriah 
cannot be admitted. There is a radical difference 
in their roots (Robinson’s Gesen. /eb. Lex. s. vy.), 
which is conceded by Stanley; and the reasoning 
about ‘the plains of Moreh, the land of vision,” 
‘called Moreh, or Moriah, from the noble vision 
of nature,’ etc., is irrelevant. Murphy (Comm. 
in loe.), justly observes: ‘ As the two names occur 
in the same document, and differ in form, they nat- 
urally denote different things.” 

(2.) The distance of Gerizim from Beer-sheba 
is fatal to this hypothesis. The suggestion that 
Abraham need not have ‘started from Beer-sheba,” 
is gratuitous —the narrative fairly conveying the 
impression that he started from his residence, which 
was then at that place. [Brwr-suEBA.] From 
this point Jerusalem is three days, and Gerizim two 
days still further, north. The journey could not 
have been completed, with a loaded ass, ‘‘on the 
third day;’’ and the route by which this writer, 
following Stanley, sends the party to Gerizim, is 
an unknown and improbable route. 

(3.) The suggestion of Mr. Ffoulkes above, and 
of Mr. Grove [Morran], that the patriarch only 
came in sight of the mountain on the third day, 
and had an indefinite time for the rest of the jour- 
ney, and the similar suggestion of Dr. Stanley, 
that after coming in sight of the mountain he had 
‘half a day”’ for reaching it, are inadmissible. 
Acknowledging “that from the time it hove in 
sight, he and Isaac parted from the young men and 
went on together alone,’ these writers all overlook 
the fact that from this point the wood for the burnt- 
offering was laid upon Isaac. Thus far the needed 
materials had been carried by the servants and the 
ass. That the young man could bear the burden 
for a short distance alone, does not warrant the 
supposition that he could haye borne it for a day s 
journey, or a half-day’s —in which case it would 
seem that the donkey and servants might have 


a * The reader will find under Passover (Amer. ed.) 
a particular account of the manner in which the Sa- 
inaritans celebrate that great festival on Gerizim. On 
4erizim and the modern Samaritans interesting infor- 


mation will be found in Mills’s Three Months’ Residence 

at Nablus, Lond. 1864; and in Mr. Grove’s paper On 

the Modern Samaritans in Vacation Tourisis for 1861 
i. 
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been left at home. The company halted, appar- 
ently, not very far from the spot of the intended 
sacrifice. 

(4.) The commanding position of Gerizim, with 
the wide prospect from its summit, is not a necessary, 
nor probable, element in the decision of the ques- 
tion. It was to the land of Moriah that the patri- 
arch was directed, some one of the eminences of 
which, apparently not yet named, the Lord was to 
designate as his destination. In favor of Gerizim 
as an elevated site, Stanley lays stress upon the 
phrase, ‘lifted up his eyes,’’ forgetting that this 
identical phrase had been applied (Gen. xiii. 10) 
to Lot’s survey of the plain of the Jordan below 
him. 

(5.) The Samaritan tradition is unreliable. 
From the time that a rival temple to that on Mo- 
riah was erected on Gerizim, the Samaritans felt a 
natural desire to invest the spot with some of the 
sanctities of the earlier Jewish history. Their 
substitution of Moreh for Moriah (Gen. xxii. 2) in 
their version, is of the same character with this 
claim. Had this been the traditionary site of the 
scene in question, Josephus would hardly have 
ventured to advance the claim for Jerusalem; and 
though sharing the prejudices of his countrymen, 
his general fairness as a historian forbids the in- 
timation that he was capable of robbing this com- 
munity of a cherished site, and transferring it to 
another. Moreover, the improbable theory that 
Gerizim, and not Jerusalem, was the scene of the 
meeting between Abraham and Melchisedee, which , 
though held by Prof. Stanley, Mr. Ffoulkes is com- 
pelled to reject, has the same authority of Samar- 
itan tradition. 


The objections to the Moriah of Jerusalem as 
the site in question, need not be considered here. 
The theory which claims that locality for this sac- 
rificial scene, has its difficulties, which will be ex- 
amined in their place. [Morran, Amer. ed.] 
Whether that theory be accepted or rejected, the 
claims of Gerizim appear to us too slightly sup- 
ported to entitle them to any weight in the discus- 
sion. S. W. 

GER‘IZITES, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. [Gerzrres.] 

GERRHENIANS, THE (éos réy Teppn- 
vev; Alex. Tevynpwy: ad Gerrenos), named in 2 
Mace. xiii. 24 only, as one limit of the district 
committed by Antiochus Eupator to the govern- 
ment of Judas Maccabzeus, the other limit being 
Ptolemais (Accho). To judge by the similar ex- 
pression in defining the extent of Simon’s goyern- 
ment in 1 Mace. xi. 59, the specification has refer- 
ence to the sea-coast of Palestine, and, from the 
nature of the case, the Gerrhenians, wherever they 
were, must have been south of Ptolemais. Grotius 
seems to have been the first to suggest that the 
town Gerrhon or Gerrha was intended, which lay 
between Pelusium and Rhinocolura (Wady el- 
Arish). But it has been pointed out by Ewald 
(Geschichte, iv. 865, note) that the coast as far 
north as the latter place was at that time in pos- 
session of Egypt, and he thereon conjectures that 
the inhabitants of the ancient city of Grrr, S. 
K. of Gaza, the residence of Abraham and Isaac, 
are meant. In support of this Grimm (Kuwurzg. 
Handb. ad loge.) mentions that at least one MS. 
reads Tepapnvav, which would without difficulty 
be corrupted to Teppnvav. 

It seems to have been overlooked that the Syriac 
version (early, and entitled to much respect) has 
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Gozor (3 » 


(a) the ancient Gezrr, which was near the sea, 
somewhere about Joppa; or (b) Gaza, which appears 
sometimes to take that form in these books. In 
the former case the government of Judas would 
contain half, in the latter the whole, of the coast 
of Palestine. The latter is most probably correct, 
as otherwise the important district of Idumea, 
with the great fortress of BerusuRA, would have 
been left. unprovided for. G. 


GER’/SHOM (in the earlier books Dw 7:, 


in Chr. generally miwina). 1. (Inpoau: in 
Judg: Tnprav, [ Vat. M. I'npoop, Vat. H.] and 
Alex. Pnpowp; Joseph. Tfjpoos: Gersam, Ger- 
som.) The first-born son of Moses and Z ipporah 
(Ex. ii. 22; xviii. 3). The name is explained in these 
passages as if DW 2 (Ger sham) = a stranger 
there, in allusion to Moses’ being a foreigner in 
Midian — “For he said, I have been a stranger 
(Ger) in a foreign land.’ This signification is 
adopted by Josephus (Ant. ii. 13, § 1), and also 
by the LXX. in the form of the name which they 
give —I'ypodu; but according to Gesenius (Thes. 
p- 306 b), its true meaning, taking it as a Hebrew 


By this may be intended either 


word, is “ expulsion,” from a root W713, being only 
another form of GERSHON (see also Fiirst, Handwb.). 
The circumcision of Gershom is probably related 
in Ex. iv. 25. He does not appear again in the 
history in his own person, but he was the founder 
of a family of which more than one of the mem- 
bers are mentioned later. (a.) One of these was a 
remarkable person — ‘Jonathan the son of Ger- 
shom,” the “young man the Leyite,’ whom we 
first encounter on his way from Bethlehem-Judah 
to Micah’s house at Mount Ephraim (Judg. xvii. 
7), and who subsequently became the first priest to 


|the irregular worship of the tribe of Dan (xviii. 


30). The change of the name “ Moses”’ in this 
passage, as it originally stood in the Hebrew text, 
to “* Manasseh,’’ as it now stands both in the text 
and the A. V., is explained under MANASSEH. 
(d.) But at least one of the other branches of the 
family preserved its allegiance to Jehovah, for when 
the courses of the Levites were settled by king Da- 
vid, the “sons of Moses the man of God ”’ received 
honorable prominence, and SHEBUEL chief of the 


sons of Gershom was appointed ruler (1°33) of 
the treasures. (1 Chr. xxiii. 15-17; xxvi. 24-28.) 

2. The form under which the name GerRsHON 
— the eldest son of Levi—is given in several pas- 
sages of Chronicles, namely, 1 Chr. vi. 16, 17, 20, 
43, 62, 71; xv. 7. The Hebrew is almost alter- 


nately Duna, and pwin73 ; the LXX. adhere to 
their ordinary rendering of Gershon; [Rom.] Vat. 
Tedcav, Alex. Pnporwy, [exc. vi. 43, Vat. Tecdowy, 
and xy. 7, Alex. Bypowyv, Vat. PA. Tnpcau:] 
Vulg. Gerson and Ger'som. 


3. (aw73 : T'npoay, [Vat.] Alex. Tnpowm: 
Gersom), the representative of the priestly family 
of Phinehas, among those who accompanied Ezra 
from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 2). In Esdras the name 
is GERSON. G. 


GER/SHON (wa : in Gen. Inpody, in 
other books uniformly PedScdév; and so also Alex. 


with three exceptions; Joseph. Ant. ii. 7, § 4, 
I'npoduns: [Gerson]), the eldest of the three sons 


GERSHONITES, THE 


of Levi, born before the descént of Jacobs’ family 
into Egypt (Gen. xlyi. 11; Ex. vi. 16). But though 
the eldest born, the families of Gershon were out- 
stripped in fame by their younger brethren of Ko- 
hath, from whom sprang Moses and the priestly 
line of Aaron. Gershon’s sons were Lint and 
Sumi (Ex. vi. 17; Num. iii. 18, 21; 1 Chr. vi. 
17), and their families were duly recognized in the 
reign of David, when the permanent arrangements 
for the service of Jehovah were made (1 Chr. xxiii. 
7-11). At this time Gershon was represented by 
the famous Asaph “the seer,’’ whese genealogy is 
given in 1 Chr. vi. 39-43, and also in part, 20, 21. 
The family is mentioned once again as taking part 
in the reforms of king Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12, 
where it should be observed that the sons of Asaph 
are reckoned as distinct from the Gershonites). At 
the census in the wilderness of Sinai the whole 
number of the males of the Bene-Gershon was 
7,500 (Num. iii. 22), midway between the Kohath- 
ates and the Merarites. At the same date the 
efficient men were 2,630 (iv. 40). On the occasion 
of the second census the numbers of the Levites 
are’ given only in gross (Num. xxvi. 62). The 
sons of Gershon had charge of the fabrics of the 
Tabernacle — the coverings, curtains, hangings, 
and cords (Num. iii. 25, 26; iv. 25, 26); for the 
transport of these they had two coyered wagons 
and four oxen (vii. 3,7). In the encampment their 


station was behind (TTS) the Tabernacle, on the 
west side (Num. iii. 23). When on the march they 
went with the Merarites in the rear of the first 
body of three tribes, —Judah, Issachar, Zeby- 
lun, — with Reuben behind them. In the appor- 
tionment of the Levitical cities, thirteen fell to the 
lot of the Gershonites. These were in the northern 
tribes — two in Manasseh beyond Jordan; four in 
Issachar; four in Asher; and three in Naphtali. 
All of these are said to have possessed ‘“ suburbs,”’ 
and two were cities of refuge (Josh. xxi. 27-33; 1 
Chr. vi. 62, 71-76). It is not easy to see what 
special duties fell to the lot of the Gershonites in 
the service of the Tabernacle after its erection at 
Jerusalem, or in the Temple. ‘The sons of Jedu- 
thun “ prophesied with a harp,” and the sons of 
Heman “lifted up the horn,” but for the sons of 
Asaph no instrument is mentioned (1 Chr. xxv. 
1-5). They were appointed to “ prophesy ’’ (that 
is, probably, to utter, or sing, inspired words, 


N33), perhaps after the special prompting of Da- 
yid himself (xxv. 2). Others of the Gershonites, 
sons of Laadan, had charge of the “ treasures of 
the house of God, and over the treasures of the 
holy things” (xxvi. 20-22), among which precious 
stones are specially named (xxix. 8). 

In Chronicles the name is, with two exceptions 
(1 Chr. vi. 1; xxiii. 6), given in the slightly differ- 
ent form of Gershom. [GrRsSHOM, 2.] See also 
GmERSHONITES. 


GER’SHONITES, THE (awIaTT, Onn: 


the Gershunnite: 6 Pedaév, 6 Tedowvi [Vat. -ver]; 
viol Tedowvi [Vat. -ye:]; Alex. [in Josh. and 1 
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Chr.,] Pnpcwy: [Gersonite, Gerson, filii Gerson or 
Gerson), the family descended from GmRSHON or 
Gersitom, the son of Levi (Num. iii. 21, 23, 24, 
iv. 24, 27, xxvi. 57; Josh. xxi. 33; 1 Chr. xxiii. 
U2 Chre xxix. 12)): 

“THE GERSHONITE ” [Typcam, Pedcw; Vat. 
Inpowve, Unpoomver; Alex. Inpowvet, Pnpcwre: 
Gersonni, Gersonites], as applied to individuals, 
occurs in 1 Chr. xxvi. 21 (Laadan), xxix. 8 (Jehiel). 

Ge 

GER’SON (Impody; [Vat. corrupt:] Ger- 
somus), 1 Hsdr. viii. 29. [GERSHOM, 3.] 

GERsZITES, THE (3737, or AT — 
(Ges. Thes. p. 301) —the Girzite, or the Gerizzite: 
Vat. omits, Alex. tov Te(pasoy: Gerzi and Gezri 
{?], but in his Quest. Hebr. Jerome has Getri: 
Syr- and Arab. 'Godola), a tribe who with the 
Geshurites and the Amalekites occupied the land 
between the south of Palestine? and Keypt in the 
time of Saul (1 Sam. xxvii. 8). They were rich in 
Bedouin treasures — ‘sheep, oxen, asses, camels, 
and apparel’ (ver. 9; comp. xv. 3; 1 Chr. y. 21). 
The name is not found in the text of the A. V. 
but only in the margin. This arises from its haying 
been corrected by the Masorets (Ker7) into G1z- 
RITES, which form [or rather GEZRILES] our trans- 
lators have adopted in the text. The change is 
supported by the Targum, and by the Alex. MS. 
of the LXX. as above. There is not, however, any 
apparent reason for relinquishing the older form of 
the name, the interest of which lies in its con- 
nection with that of Mount Gerizim. In the name 
of that ancient mountain we have the only remain- 
ing trace of the presence of this old tribe of Be- 
douins in central Palestine. ‘They appear to haye 
occupied it at a very early period, and to have 
relinquished it in company with the Amalekites, 
who also left their name attached to a mountain 
in the same locality (Judg. xii. 15), when they 
abandoned that rich district for the less fertile but 
freer South. Other tribes, as the Avyim and the 
Zemarites, also left traces of their presence in the 
names of towns of the central district (see pp. 201 a, 
277, note b). 

The connection between the Gerizites and Mount 
Gerizim appears to haye been first suggested by 
Gesenius. [First accepts the same view.] It has 
been since adopted by Stanley (S. g P. p. 237, 
note). Gesenius interprets the name as “ dwellers 
in the dry, barren country.’ G. 

GE’SEM, THE LAND OF (yf Tecéu: 
terra Jesse), the Greek form of the Hebrew name 
GOSHEN (Jud. i. 9). 


GE’SHAM (]wa, i. €. Geshan [ filthy, Ges. ]: 
Zwyap, Alex. Tnpowm: Gesan), one of the sons 
of JAuUbAT, in the genealogy of Judah and family 
of Caleb (1 Chr. ii. 47). Nothing further con- 
cerning him has been yet traced. The name, as it 
stands in our present Bibles, is a corruption of the 
A. V. of 1611, which has, accurately, GESHAN. 
Bwrington, usually very careful, has Geshur (Table 
xi. 1, 280), but without giving any authority. 


@ See an instance of this in 1 Chr. wi. 2-15, where 
the line of Kohath is given, to the exclusion of the 
other two families. 

6 The LXX. has rendered the passage referred to 
as follows: — kai idod 7 yh KaTwKetTo amd avnKovTwY 
y awd TeXapworp (Alex. DeAaucodp) tererxiopevov 

\ ie a > a " ~ 
kai gws ys Alydrrov. ‘The word Gelamsour may be 


a corruption of the Hebrew meolam . . Shurah (A. V. 
‘of old . . to Shur’’), or it may contain a mention 
of the name Telem or Telaim, a place in the extreme 
south of Judah (Josh. xv. 24), which bore a prominent 
part in a former attack on the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 
4). In the latter case P has been read for T. (See 
Lengerke ; Fiirst’s Handwb. &c.) 


906 GESHAN 
* GE’SHAN (1 Chr. ii. 47), the correct form 


of a name for which GesttAm has been improperly 
substituted in modern editions of the A. V. 


A. 
GE’SHEM, and GASH’MU (OW23, WOW 


[conporeality, firmness, Kiirst]: Pnodu: [Cosem, | 
Gossem), an Arabian, mentioned in Neh. ii. 19, 
and vi. 1, 2, 6, who, with “ Sanbaliat the Horonite, 
and Tobiah, the servant, the Ammonite,’’ opposed 
Nehemiah in the repairing of Jerusalem. Geshem, 
we may conclude, was an inhabitant of Arabia 
Petrea, or of the Arabian Desert, and probably the 
chief of a tribe which, like most of the tribes on 
the eastern frontier of Palestine, was, in the time 
of the Captivity and the subsequent period, allied 
with the Persians or with any peoples threatening 
the Jewish nation. Geshem, like Sanballat and 
Tobiah, seems to have been one of the ‘“ governors 


beyond the river,” to whom Nehemiah came, and | 


whose mission “grieved them exceedingly, that 
there was come a man to seek the welfare of the 
children of Israel ’’? (Neh. ii. 10); for the wandering 
inhabitants of the frontier doubtless availed them- 
selves largely, in their predatory excursions, of the 
distracted state of Palestine, and dreaded the re- 
establishment of the kingdom; and the Arabians, 
Ammonites, and Ashdodites, are recorded as having 
“conspired to fight against Jerusalem, and to 
hinder ” the repairing. ‘The endeavors of these con- 
federates and their failure are recorded in chapters 
ii., iv., and vi. ‘The Arabic name corresponding to 
Geshem cannot easily be identified. Jasim (or 


- 
Gasim, eiaae eS) is one of very remote antiquity; | 


3 a 
and Jashum /( pin ) is the name of an historical 


tribe of Arabia Proper; the latter may more prob- 
ably be compared with it. KE. S. P. 


GE/SHUR (TW2 and MIWR, « bridge: 


[Tedaovp, exc. 2 Sam. iii. 3, Teooip, Vat. Teceip; 
AeOhrs ais 23, Alex. Tecooup, nis Tecoup: Ges- 


sur :] Arab. camo Jessur), a little principality 


in the northeastern corner of Bashan, adjoining 


the province of Argob (Deut. iii. 14), and the king- | ¥ 
| See ARABIA, ARAM, and NABATHEANS. 


dom of Aram (Syria in the A. V.; 2 Sam. xv. 8; 
coinp. 1 Chr. ii. 23). It was within the boundary 


of the allotted territory of Manasseh, but its inhab- | 


itants were never expelled (Josh. xiii. 13; comp. 


1 Chr. ii. 23). King David married “ the daughter | 


of Talmai, king of Geshur” (2 Sam. iii. 3); and 
her son Absalom sought refuge among his maternal 
relatives after the murder of his brother. The wild 
acts of Absalom’s life may have been to some extent 


the results of maternal training: they were at least | 


characteristic of the stock from which he sprung. 
He remained in “ Geshur of Aram” until he was 
taken back to Jerusalem by Joab (2 Sam. xiii. 37, 
xy. 8). It is highly probable that Geshur was a 
section of the wild and rugged region, now called 
el-Lejah, among whose rocky fastnesses the Gesh- 
urites might dwell in security while the whole sur- 
rounding plains were occupied by the Israelites. 
On the north the Lejah borders on the territory 
of Damascus, the ancient Aram; and in Seripture 
the name is so intimately connected with Bashan 
and Argob, that one is led to suppose it formed 
part of them (Deut. iii. 13,14; 1 Chr. ii. 23; Josh. 
xiii. 12, 13). [Anrcos.] Jas 


GETHSEMANE 


* The bridge over the Jordan above the sea of 
Galilee no doubt stands where one must have stood 
in ancient times. [BripcE, Amer. ed.] It may 
be, says Robinson (Phys. Geogr. p. 155), ‘ that 
the adjacent district on the east of the Jordan took 


the name of Geshur (7W3), as if ‘ Bridge-land ’; 
at any rate Geshur and the Geshurites were in this 
vicinity.” isk 

GESH’URI and GESH’U RITES Ow ¢ 
[in Deut., Papyact, Vat. Alex. -ger; Comp. Teo- 
coupi; in Josh., Alex. Tecoupt; xil. 5, Tepyect, 
Vat. -cer; xiii. 2, 11, 13, Tecupi, Vat. Tecetpes; 
1 Sam., Tecupt, Vat. -ce:-; Alex. Tecepet: Ges- 
suvt.] 1. The inhabitants of Geshur, which see 
(Deut. iii. 14; Jos. xii. 5, xiii. 11). 

2. An ancient tribe which dwelt in the desert 
between Arabia and Philistia (Josh. xiii. 2; 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8); they are mentioned in connection with 
the Gezrites and Amalekites. [GEzrER, p. 909.] 

aise ee 


GE THER (193 : Tarép; [Alex. Tadep:] 
Gether), the third, in order, of the sons of Aram 
(Gen. x. 23). No satisfactory trace of the people 
sprung from this stock has been found. The theories 
of Bochart and others, which rest on improbable 
etymologies, are without support; while the sug- 
gestions of Carians (Hieron.), Bactrians (Joseph. 


Ant.), and Biel (Saad.), are not better 


founded. (See Bochart, Phaleg, ii. 10, and Winer, 
s. v.). JKalisech proposes GESHUR; but he does not 
adduce any argument in its favor, except the sim- 
ilarity of sound, and the permutation of Aramean 
and Hebrew letters. 


The Arabs write the name ple (Ghathir) ; 


and, in the mythical history of their country, it is 
said that the probably aboriginal tribes of Thamood, 
Tasur, Jadces, and ’Ad (the last, in the second 
generation, through ’Ood), were descended from 
Ghathir (Caussin [de Perceval], Hssaz, i. 8, 9, 23; 
Abul-Fida, ist. Anteisl. 16). These traditions 
are in the highest degree untrustworthy; and, as 
we have stated in ARABIA, the tribes referred to 
were, almost demonstrably, not of Semitic origin. 


ES SAP: 
GETHSEM’ANE (F3, gath, a “wine 


press,” and JW, shemen, “oil;” TeOonmavet 
{so Tisch. ; Lachm. Treg. -vei], or more generally 
TeOonuavy), a small “ farm,’ as the French would 
say, “wn bien aux champs” (xwploy = ager, 
predium ; or as the Vulgate, villa; A. V. “ place;” 
Matt. xxvi. 36; Mark xiv. 32), situated across the 
brook Kedron (John xviii. 1), probably at the foot 
of Mount Olivet (Luke xxii. 39), to the N. W., 
and about $ or 3 of a mile English from the walls 
of Jerusalem. There was a “ garden,’ or rather 
orchard (jos), attached to it, to which the olive, 
fig, and pomegranate doubtless invited resort by 
their ‘“ hospitable shade.” And we know from the 
Evangelists SS. Luke (xxii. 39) and John (xviii. 2) 
that our Lord ofttimes resorted thither with his 
disciples. “It was on the road to Bethany,”’ says 
Mr. Greswell (arm. Diss. xlii.), “and the family 
of Lazarus might have possessions there;’’ but, if 
so, it should have been rather on the S. E. side of 
the mountain where Bethany lies: part of which, it 
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may be remarked, being the prdperty of the village | foretold, and as the name imports, were fulfilled 


still, as it may well have been then, is even now 


called Bethany (e/-Azariyeh) by the natives. Hence | 


the expressions in §. Luke xxiv. 50 and Acts i. 12 
are quite consistent. According to Josephus, the 
suburbs of Jerusalem abounded with gardens and 
pleasure-grounds (mapadeloos, B. J. vi. 1, § 1; 
comp. y. 3, § 2): now, with the exception of those 
belonging to the Greek and Latin convents, hardly 
the vestige of a garden is to be seen. ‘There is 
indeed a fayorite paddock or ciose, half-a-mile or 
more to the north, on the same side of the con- 
tinuation of the valley of the Kedron, the property 
of a wealthy Turk, where the Mohammedan ladies 
pass the day with their families, their bright flowing 
costume forming a picturesque contrast to the stiff 
sombre foliage of the olive-grove beneath which 
they cluster. But Gethsemane has not come down 


to us as a scene of mirth; its inexhaustible associa- 
tions are the offspring of a single event — the | 
Agony of the Son of God on the evening preceding 
Here emphatically, as Isaiah had 


His Passion. 


| those dark words, ‘I have trodden the wine-press 
alone”? (Ixiii. 3; comp. Rey. xiv. 20, “the wine- 
| press without. the city”), ‘+The period of 
| the year,” proceeds Mr. Greswell, “ was the Vernal 
| Equinox: the day of the month about two days 
before the full of the moon —in which case the 
moon would not be now very far past her meridian ; 
and the night would be enlightened until a late 
hour towards the morning ’’ — the day of the week 
| Thursday, or rather, according to the Jews, Friday 
—for the sun had set. The time, according to 
Mr. Greswell, would be the last watch of the night, 
between our 11 and 12 o’clock. Any recapitulation 
of the circumstances of that ineffable event would 
be unnecessary; any comments upon ib unseason 
able. A modern garden, in which are eight ven- 
jerable olive-trees, and a grotto to the north, de- 
| tached from it, and in closer connection with the 
Chureh of the Sepulchre of the Virgin —in fact 
with the road to the summit of the mountain run- 
(ning between them, as it did also in the days of 


Mi 


Mt} 


i 


i 


in 


Old Olive-Trees in Gethsemane, from S. E. 


the Crusaders (Sanuti Secret. Midel. Cruc. lib. iti. 
p. xiv. ¢. 9)—both securely inclosed, and under 
lock and key, are pointed out as making up the 
true Gethsemane. These may, or may not, be the 
spots which Eusebius, St. Jerome (Liber de Situ 
et Nominibus, s. y.), and Adamnanus mention as 
such; but from the 4th century downwards some 
such localities are spoken of as known, frequented, 
and even built upon. Every generation dwells most 
upon what accords most with its instincts and pre- 
dilections. Accordingly the pilgrims of antiquity 
say nothing about those time-honored oliye-trees, 


a * Hil-Azariyeh is the Arabic name, derived from 
Jazarus. Bethany is current only among foreigners, 


or those of foreign origin. In this instance the native l 


whose age the poetic minds of a Lamartine or a 
Stanley shrink from criticising — they were doubt- 
less not so imposing in the 6th century; still, had 
they been noticed, they would have afforded undy- 
ing witness to the locality — while, on the other 
hand, few modern travellers would inquire for, and 
adore, with Antoninus, the three precise spots 


j where our Lord is said to have fallen upon His 


face. Against the contemporary antiquity of the 
olive trees, it has been urged that Titus cut down 
all the trees round about Jerusalem; and certainly 
this is no more than Josephus states in express 


language adopts the more distinctive Christian appella- 
tion. H. 
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terms (see particularly B. J. vi. 1, § 1, a passage 
which must have escaped Mr. Williams, Holy City, 
vol. ii. p. 437, 2d ed., who only cites y. 8, § 2, and 
yi. 8, § 1). Besides, the 10th legion, arriving from 
Jericho, were posted about the Mount of Olives 
(v. 2, § 3; and comp. vi. 2, § 8), and, in the course 
of the siege, a wall was carried along the valley of 
the Kedron to the fountain of Siloam (v. 10, § 2). 
The probability, therefore, would seem to be, that 
they were planted by Christian hands to mark the 
spot: unless, like the sacred olive of the Acrop- 
olis (Bahr ad Herod. viii. 55), they may have 
reproduced themselves. Maundrell (arly Travels 
in Pal. by Wright, p. 471) and Quaresmius (lucid. 
T. &. lib. iv. per. v. ch. 7) appear to have been the 
first to notice them, not more than three centuries 
ago; the former arguing against, and the latter in 
favor of, their reputed antiquity; but nobody read- 
ing their accounts would imagine that there were 
then no more than eight, the locality of Gethsemane 
being supposed the same. Parallel claims, to be 
sure, are not wanting in the cedars of Lebanon, 
which are still visited with so much enthusiasm: in 
the terebinth, or oak of Mamre, which was standing 
in the days of Constantine the Great, and even 
worshipped (Vales. ad Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 53), 
and the fig-tree (/icus elastica) near Nerbudda in 
India, which native historians assert to be 2,500 
years old (Patterson’s Journal of a Tour in Egypt, 
fc., p- 202, note). Still more appositely there were 
olive-trees near Linternum 250 years old, according 
to Pliny, in his time, which are recorded to have 
survived to the middle of the tenth century (Nouveau 
Dict. d@ Hist. Nat. Paris, 1846, vol. xxix. p. 61). 
RK. 8. Ff. 

* Gethsemane, which means “ olive-press’’ (see 
above) is found according to the narrative in the 
proper place; for Olivet, as the name imports, was 
famous for its olive-trees, still sufficiently numerous 
there to justify its being so called, though little cul- 
tivation of any sort appears now on that mount. 
The place is called also “a garden”? (jos), but 
we are not by any means to transfer to that term 
our ideas of its meaning. It is to be remembered, 
as Stanley remarks (S. ¢ P. p. 187, Ist ed.), that 
“ Eastern gardens are not flower-gardens nor private 
gardens, but the orchards, vineyards, and fig-enclos- 
ures”? near the towns. The low wall, covered with 
white stucco, which incloses the reputed Gethsemane, 
is comparatively modern. A series of rude pictures 
(utterly out of place there, where the memory and 
the heart are the only prompters required) are hung 
up along the face of the wall, representing different 
scenes in the history of Christ's passion, such as 
the scourging, the mockery of the soldiers, the 
sinking beneath the cross, and the like. The eight 
olive-trees here, though still yerdant and productive, 
are so decayed as to require to be propped up with 
heaps of stones against their trunks in order to 
prevent their being blown down by the wind. Trees 
of this class are proverbially long-lived. Schubert, 
the celebrated naturalist, decides that those in 
Gethsemane are old enough to have flourished amid 
a race of contemporaries that perished long cen- 
turies ago (Reise in das Morgeniund, ii. 521).4 
Stanley also speaks of them “as the most venerable 
of their race on the face of the earth . . . the most 
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\affecting of the sacred memorials in or about Jeru- 
\salem.”” (S. ¢ P. p. 450, Ist ed.) 
There are two or three indications in the Gospel- 
/history which may guide us as to the general situ- 
ation of this ever memorable spot to which the 
Saviour repaired on the night of his betrayal. It 
is quite certain that Gethsemane was on the western 
| slope of Olivet, and near the base of that mountain 
where it sinks down into the valley of the Kedron. 
When it is said that “ Jesus went forth with his 
disciples beyond the brook Kedron, where was a 
garden” (John xviii. 1), it is implied that he did 
not go far up the Mount of Olives, but reached the 
place which he had in view soon after crossing the 
| bed-of that stream. The garden, it will be observed, 
is named in that passage with reference to the 
brook, and not the mountain. This result agrees 
also with the presumption from the Saviour’s 
abrupt summons to his disciples recorded in Matt. 
xxvi. 46: “ Arise, let us be going; see, he is at 
hand that doth betray me.” ‘The best explanation 
of this language is that his watchful eye, at that 
moment, caught sight of Judas and his accomplices, 
as they issued from one of the eastern gates, or 
turned round the northern or southern corner of 
the walls, in order to descend into the valley. ‘The 
night, with the moon then near its full, and about 
the beginning of April, must have been clear, or 
if exceptionally dark, the torches (John xviii. 13) 
would have left no doubt as to the object of such 
a movement at that unseasonable hour. It may 
be added that in this neighborhood also are still to 
be seen caverns and deserted tombs into which his 
pursuers may have thought that he would endeavor 
to escape and conceal himself, and so carne prepared 
with lights to follow him into these lurking-places. 
The present inclosure known as Gethsemane 
fulfills all these conditions; and so also, it may be 
claimed, would any other spot similarly situated 
across the brook, and along the western declivity in 
front of Jerusalem. Tischendorf (Reise in den 
Orient, i. 812) finds the traditionary locality “in per- 
fect harmony with all that we learn from the Evange- 
lists.” Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 284) thinks 
it should be sought “rather in a secluded vale sey- 
eral hundred yards to the northeast of the present 
Gethsemane."’ Robinson alleges no positive reasons 
against the common identification. ‘“ The authen- 
ticity of the sacred garden,” says Williams (Holy 
City, ii. 487), “I choose rather to believe than to 
defend.’ But such differences of opinion as these 
involve an essential agreement. The original garden 
may have been more or less extensive than the 
present site, or have stood a few hundred rods 
further to the north or the south; but far, certainly, 
from that spot it need not be supposed to have 
been. We may sit down there, and read the nar- 
rative of what the Saviour endured for our re- 
demption, and feel assured that we are near the 
place where he prayed, “Saying, Father, not my 
will, but thine be done;” and where, “being in 
an agony, he sweat as it were great drops of blood, 
falling down to the ground.” It is altogether prob- 
able that the disciples in going back to Jerusalem 
from Bethany after having seen the Lord taken up 
into heaven passed Gethsemane on the way. What 
new thoughts must have arisen in their minds, 


a * An argument for the great age of these trees 
has been drawn from the fact that a medino (an old 
Turkish coin) is the governmental tax paid on each 
one of this group, which was the tax on trees at the 


time of the Saracenic conquest of Jerusalem, A. D. 686. 
Since that period the Sultan receives half of the fruits 
of every tree as his tribute. (See Raumer, Paldstina, 
p- 809, 4te Aufi.) 
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what deeper insight into the niystery of the agony 
must haye flashed upon them, as they looked once 
more upon that scene of the sufferings and humil- 
iation of the crucified and ascended One. SIs 


GEU’EL (CNI82, Sam. ON)2 [God's ex- 
altation, Ges.]: TovdiqA; [Vat. Tovdima:] Guel), 
son of Machi:-ruler of the tribe of Gad, and its 
representative among the spies sent from the wil- 
derness of Paran to explore the Promised Land 
(Num. xiii. 15). 


GE’ZER (733, in pause “W2 [steep place, 
pr ecipice, First, Ges.]: Ta¢ép, Tecep [Alex. 1 K. 
Dee dla IG T'd(apa, [Ta¢npd; Josh. x. 33, Vat. 
Tatns; 1) (Chr xiv. 16, FA. Ta¢apay: ] Gazer, 
[ Gezer, Gazera]), an ancient city of Canaan, whose 
king, Horam, or Elam, coming to the assistance of 
Lachish, was killed with all his people by Joshua 
(Josh. x. 33; xii. 12). The town, however, is not, 
said to have been destroyed; it formed one of the 
landmarks on the south boundary of Ephraim, 
between the lower Beth-horon and the Mediterra- 
nean (xvi. 3), the western limit of the tribe (1 Chr. 
vii. 28). It was allotted with its suburbs to the 
Kohathite Levites (Josh. xxi. 21; 1 Chr. vi. 67); 
but the original inhabitants were not dispossessed 
(Judg. i. 29); and even down to the reign of Solo- 
mon the Canaanites, or (according to “the LXX. 
addition to Josh. xvi. 10) the Canaanites and Per- 
izzites, were still dwelling there, and paying tribute 
to Israel (1 K. ix. 16). At this time it must in fact 
haye been independent of Isvaclite rule, for Pharaoh 


had burnt it to the ground and killed its inhabi- 


tants, and then presented the site to his daughter, 
Solomon’s queen. But it was immediately rebuilt 
by the king; and though not heard of again till 
after the Captivity, yet it played a somewhat prom- 
inent part in the later struggles of the nation. 
[GAzERA. ] 

Ewald (Gesch. iii. 280; corap. ii. 427) takes 
Gezer and Geshur to be the same, and sees in the 
destruction of the former by Pharaoh, and the 
simultaneous expedition of Solomon to Hamath- 
zobah in the neighborhood of the latter, indications 
of a revolt of the Canaanites, of whom the Geshur- 
ites formed the most powerful remnant, and whose 
attempt against the new monarch was thus frus- 
trated. But this can hardly be supported. 

In one place Gob is given as identical with Gezer 
(1 Chr. xx. 4, comp. 2 Sam. xxi. 18). The exact 
site of Gezer has not been discovered; but its gen- 
eral position is not difficult to infer. It must have 
been between the lower Beth-horon and the sea 
(Josh. xvi. 3; 1 K. ix. 17); therefore on the great 
maritime plain which lies beneath the hills of which 
Beit ir et-tahta is the last outpost, and forms the 
regular coast road of communication with Egypt 
(1 K. ix. 16). It is therefore appropriately named 
as the last point to which Davyid’s pursuit of the 
Philistines extended (2 Sam. vy. 25; 1 Chr. xiv. 
16 >); and as the scene of at least one sharp en- 
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counter (1 Chr. xx. 4), this plain being their own 
pea territory (comp. Jos. Ant. viii. 6, § 1, Ta- 
(apd, Thy THs Maduorivev xXepas Saiaveus uy 

and as commanding the communication between 
Egypt and the new capital, Jerusalem, it was an 
important point for Solomon to fortify. By Euse- 
bius it is mentioned as four miles north of Nicopo- 
lis (Amwds); a position exactly occupied by the 
important town Jimzu, the ancient Gimzo, and 
corresponding well with the requirements of Joshua. 
But this hardly agrees with the indications of the 
Ist book of Maccabees, which speak of it as between 
Emmaus (Amwds) and Azotus and Jamnia; and 
again as on the confines of Azotus. In the neigh- 
borhood of the latter there is more than one site 
bearing the name Yasir; but whether this Arabic 
name can be derived from the Hebrew Gezer, and 
also whether so important a town as Gazara was in 
the time of the Maccabees can be represented by 
such insignificant villages as these, are questions to 
be determined by future investigation. If it can, 
then perhaps the strongest claims for identity with 
Gezer are put forward by a village called Yasdr, 4 
or 5 miles east of Joppa, on the road to Ramleh 
and Lydd. 

From the occasional occurrence of the form Ga- 
zer, and from the LXX. version being almost uni- 
formly Gazera or Gazer, Ewald infers that this was 
really the original name. G. 


GEZRITES, THE (3M, aceur. the Giz 
rite: [Vat. omits; Alex.] Tov Te(patov: Gezri). 
The word which the Jewish critics have substituted 
in the margin of the Bible for the ancient reading, 
‘the Gerizzite’’ (1 Sam. xxvil. 8), and which has 
thus become incorporated in the text of the A. V. 
If it mean anything — at least that we know — it 
must signify the dwellers in Gezer. But Gezur 
was not less than 50 miles distant from the “ south 
of Judah, the south of the Jerahmeelites, and the 
south of the Kenites,’’ the scene of Dayid’s in- 
road; a fact which stands greatly in the way of our 
receiving the change. [GERZITES, THE. | 

GVAH (M2 [water-fall, First ; fountain, 
Ges.]: Taf; [Comp. Té:] vallis), a place named 
only in 2 Sam. ii. 24, to designate the position of 
the hill Ammah — “which faces Giah by the way 
of the wilderness of Gibeon.’”” No trace of the 
situation of either has yet been found. By the 
LXX. the name is read as if NA, 7. ¢. a ravine or 
glen; a view also taken in the Vulgate. 

GIANTS. The frequent allusion to giants in 
Scripture, and the numerous theories and disputes 
which haye arisen in consequence, render it neces- 
sary to give a brief view of some of the main opin- 
ions and curious inferences to which the mention 
of them leads. 


1. They are first spoken of in Gen. vi. 4, under 
the name Nephilim (==> LXX. ylyavres; 
Aquil. émimirrovres3 Symm. Buator: Vulg. gigan- 


a Tf Lachish be where Van de Velde and Porter 
would place it, at Um Likis, near Gaza, at least 40 
miles from the southern boundary of Ephraim, there 
is some ground for suspecting the existence of two 
Gezers, and this is confirmed by the order in which it 
is mentioned in the list of Josh. xii. with Hebron, 
Kglon, and Debir. There is not, however, any means 

. of determining this. 

b In these tivo places the word, being at the end 

of a period, has, according to Hebrew custom, its first 


vowel lengthened, and stands in the text as Gazer, 
and in these two places only the name is so transferred 
to the A. V. But, to be consistent, the same change 
should have been made in several other passages, 
where it occurs in the Hebrew: e. g. Judg. i. 29; 
Josh. xvi. 3, 10; 1 K. ix. 15, &c. It would seem bet- 
ter to render [represent] the Hebrew name always by 
the same English one, when the difference arises from 
nothing but an emphatic accent. 
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ves; Onk, S322: Luther, Tyrannen). The word 
is derived either from m8, or Np (= “ mar- 
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velous ’’), or, as is generally believed, from Db, 
either in the sense to throw down, or to fall 
(= fallen angels, Jarchi, ef. Is. xiy. 12; Luke x. 
18); or meaning “ jpwes irvuentes ”? (Gesen.), or 
collapsi (by euphemism, Boettcher, de /nferis, p.- 
92); but certainly not “because men fell from ter- 
ror of them’ (as R. Kimehi). That the word 
means “ giant” is clear from Num. xiii. 32, 33, 


and is confirmed by NOD), the Chaldee name for 
“the aery giant” Orion (Job. ix. 9, xxxviii. 31; Is. 
xiii. 10; Targ.), unless this name arise from the 
obliquity of the constellation (Gen. of Larth, 
p- 35). 

But we now come to the remarkable conjectures 
about the origin of these Nephilim in Gen. vi. 1-4. 
(An immense amount has been written on this pas- 
sage. See Kurtz, Die Lhen der Sdhne Gottes, &e., 
Berlin, 1857; Ewald, Jahrb. 1854, p. 126; Govett’s 
Jsaiah Unfulfilled; Vaber’s Many Mansions, in 
the Journal of Sac. Lit., Oct. 1858, &.) We 
are told that “there were Nephilim in the earth,” 
and that “ afterwards (al wér’ éxeivo, LXX.) the 
“ sons of God”? mingling with the beautiful ‘« daugh- 
ters of men”’ produced a race of violent and inso- 
lent Gibborim (AYTD3). This latter word is also 
rendered by the LXX. yiyayres, but we shall see 
hereafter that the meaning is more general. It is 
clear however that no statement is made that the 
Nephilimn themselves sprang from this unhallowed 
union. Who then were they? ‘Taking the usual 


derivation (52), and explaining it to mean 
“fallen spirits,”’ the Nephilim seem to be identical 
with the “sons of God;* but the verse before us 
militates against this notion as much as against 
that which makes the Nephilim the same as the 
Gibborim, namely, the offspring of wicked mar- 
riages. This latter supposition can only be ac- 
cepted if we admit either (1) that there were two 
kinds of Nephilim, — those who existed before the 
unequal intercourse, and those produced by it 
(Heidegger, Hist Patr. xi.), or (2) by following 
the Vulgate rendering, postguam enim ingressi 
sunt, ete. But the common rendering seems to be 
correct, nor is there much probability in Aben 


means) DOT IMs (i. e. “after the deluge ”’), 
and is an allusion to the Anakims. 

The genealogy of the Nephilim then, or at any 
rate of the earliest Nephilim, is not recorded in 
Scripture, and the name itself is so mysterious 
that we are lost in conjecture respecting them. 

2. The sons of the marriages mentioned in Gen. 
vi. 1-4, are called Gibborim (DYTD3, from 723, 
to be strong), a general name meaning powerful 
(6Bpioral Kal mavrds trepowral Kadod, Joseph. 
Ant. i. 3, § 1; ys watdes tov votyv éxBiBdoavres 
Tov AoylCecOat K.7.A., Philo de Gigant., p. 270; 
comp. Is. ili, 2, xlix. 24; Iuz. xxxii. 21). They 
were not necessarily giants in our sense of the word 
(Theodoret, Quest. 48). Yet, as was natural, these 
powerful chiefs were almost universally represented 
as men of extraordinary stature. The LXX. ren- 
der the word yiyayres, and call Nimrod a ylyas 
kuynyds (1 Chr. i. 10); Augustine calls them Sta- 


ably supported in Genesis 
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turosi (de Civ. Dei, xv. 4); Chrysostom fipwes 
eVUNKels, ‘Theodoret mappeyebers (comp. Bar. iii. 
26, ehueyebeis, emiaTdmevor TOAEHOY)- 

But who were the parents of these giants; who 
are “the sons of God” (ams 33)? The 
opinions are various: (1.) Men of power (viol dv- 
vacrevovrwy, Symm., Hieron. Quest. Heb. ad loc. ; 
NPIINI YD, Onk.; maw 32, Samar.; 
so too Selden, Vorst, &.), (comp. Ps. ii. 7, Ixxxii. 
6, Ixxxix. 27; Mie. y. 5, &e.). The expression will 
then exactly resemble Homer’s Atoyevets BaatAjjes, 
and the Chinese Tidn-tset, ‘son of heaven,” as a 


title of the Emperor (Gesen. s. 0. 72). But why 
should the union of the high-born and low-born 
produce offspring unusual for their size and 
strength? (2.) Men with great gifts, “in the 
image of God” (Ritter, Schumann); (3.) Cainites 
arrogantly assuming the title (Paulus); or (4.) the 
pious Sethites (comp. Gen. iv. 26; Maimon. Jor. 
Neboch. i. 14; Suid. s. vv. 3746 and piaryapias; 
Cedren. Hist. Comp. p. 10; Aug. de Civ. Dei, xy. 
23; Chrysost. Hom. 22, in Gen.; Theod. in Gen. 
Quest. 47; Cyril, c. Jul. ix., &e.). A host of 
modern commentators catch at this explanation, 
but Gen. iv. 26 has probably no connection with 
the subject. Other texts quoted in favor of the 
view are Deut. xiv. 1, 2; Ps. lxxiii. 15; Proy. xiv. 
26; Hos. i. 10; Rom. viii. 14, &e. Still the mere 
antithesis in the verse, as well as other considera- 
tions, tend strongly against this gloss, which indeed 
is built on a foregone conclusion. Compare how- 
ever the Indian notion of the two races of men 
Suras and Asuras (children of the sun and of the 
moon, Nork, Bram. und Rabb. p. 204 fF), and the 
Persian belief in the marriage of Djemshid with 
the sister of a dev, whence sprang black and im- 
pious men (Kalisch, Ger. p. 175). (5.) Worship- 
pers of false gods (ratSes ray e@y, Aqu.) making 


YI3 = « servants” (comp. Deut. xiv. 1; Prov. xiv. 
26; Ex. xxxii. 1; Deut. iy. 28, &.). This view is 
of Larth and Man, p. 
39 f. (6.) Devils, such as the Inecubi and Suc- 
eubi. Such was the belief of the Cabbalists (Va- 
lesius, de S. Philosoph. cap. 8). That these beings 
ean have intercourse with women St. Augustine 
declares it would be folly to doubt, and it was the 
universal belief in the East. Mohammed makes 
one of the ancestors of Balkis Queen of Sheba a 
demon, and Damir says he had heard a Moham- 
medan doctor openly boast of haying married in 
succession four demon wives (Bochart, Aieroz. i. 
p- 747). Indeed the belief still exists (Lane’s Mod. 
Egypt. i. ch. x.ad in.) (7.) Closely allied to this 
is the oldest opinion, that they were angels (&yye- 
Aot TOU @cod, LXX., for such was the old reading, 
not viol, Aug. de Civ. Dei, xv. 23; so too Joseph. 
Ant. i. 8, § 1; Phil. de Gig. ii. 358; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 7, § 69; Sulp. Sever. Mist. Seript. in 
Orthod. 1. i. &e.; comp. Job i. 6, ii. 1; Ps. xxix. 
1, Job iv. 18). The rare expression “sons of God” 
certainly means angels in Job xxxviii. 7, i. 6, ii. 1, 
and that such is the meaning in Gen. vi. 4 also, 
was the most prevalent opinion both in the Jewish 
and early Christian Church. 

It was probably this very ancient view which 
gaye rise to the spurious book of Enoch, and the 
notion quoted from it by St. Jude (6), and alluded 
to by St. Peter (2 Pet. ii. 4; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 10, 
Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7). According to this book 
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certain angels, sent by God to guard the earth 
CEyphyopot, ovarares), were perverted by the 
beauty of women, “went after strange flesh,’ 
taught sorcery, finery (lumina lapillorum, circulos 
ex aure, Tert., ete.), and being banished from 
heaven had sons 3,000 cubits high, thus originating 
a celestial and terrestrial race of demons — ‘¢ Unde 
modo vagi subyvertunt corpora multa ’’? (Commiodi- 
ani dnstruct. I11., Cultus Demonum) t. e. they are 
still the source of epilepsy. etc. Various names 
were given at a later time to these monsters. heir 
chief was Leuixas, and of their number were Mach- 
sael, Aza, Shemchozai, and (the wickedest of them) 
a goat-like demon Azael (comp. Azazel, Ley. xvi. 
8, and for the very curious questions connected 
with this name, see Bochart, Hieroz. i. p. 652. ff; 
Rab. Eliezer, cap. 22; Bereshith Rab. ad Gen. yi. 2; 
Sennert, de Gigantibus, iii.). 

Against this notion (which Hiivernick calls “ the 
silliest whim of the Alexandrian Gnostics and Cab- 
alistic Rabbis’) Heidegger (Z/ist. Patr. 1. ¢.) 
quotes Matt. xxii. 30; Luke xxiy. 39, and similar 
testimonies. Philastrius (Adv. Heres. cap. 108) 
characterizes it as a heresy, and Chrysostom (Hom. 
22) even calls it rd BAdopnua exeivo. Yet Jude 
is explicit, and the question is not so much what 
can be, as what was believed. The fathers almost 
unanimously accepted these fables, and Tertullian 
argues warmly (partly on expedient grounds!) for 
the genuineness of the book of Enoch. The an- 
gels were called "Eypiyopor, a word used by Aquil. 
and Symm. to render the Chaldee YY (Dan. iy. 
13 ff.: Vulg. Vigil: LXX. elp; Lex. Cyrilli, ivy- 
yerou } &ypumvor; Fabric. Cod. Pseudepigr. V. Ve 
p- 180), and therefore used, as in the Zend-Avesta, 
of good guardian angels, and applied especially to 


archangels in the Syriac liturgies (cf. OW, Is. 
xxi. 11), but more often of evil angels (Castelli 
Lex. Syr. p. 649; Sealig. ad Huseb. Chiron. p. 403; 
Gesen. s.v. VY). The story of the Egregori is 
given at length in Tert. de Cult. Fem. i. 2, ii. 10; 
Commodianus, /nstruct. lii.; Lactant. Div. Inst. ii. 
14; Testam. Patriarch. [Ruben,] ec. v., etc. Every 
one will‘remember the allusions to the same inter- 
pretation in Milton, Par. Reg. ii. 179 — 


“ Before the Flood, thou with thy lusty crew, 
False-titled sons of God, roaming the earth, 
Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begat a race.” 


The use made of the legend in some modern poems 
cannot sufficiently be reprobated. 

We need hardly say how closely allied this is to 
the Greek legends which connected the aypia pida 
yeydvrwy with the gods (Hom. Od. vii. 205; Pau- 
san. viii. 29), and made Saiuoves sons of the gods 
(Plat. Apolog. AulOceor; Cratyl. § 32). Indeed the 
whole heathen tradition resembles the one before 
us (Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho, p. 24; Hom. Od. 
xi. 306 ff; Hes. Theog. 185, Opp. et D. 144; 
Plat. Rep. ii. § 17, p. 604 E; de Leggy. iii. § 16, 
p- 805 A; Ov. Metam. i. 151; Lue. iy. 593; Lucian, 
de Ded Syr., &c.; ef. Grot. de Ver. i. 6); and the 
Greek translators of the Bible make the resemblance 
still more close by introducing such words as @eo- 
maxot, ynyevets, and even Tiraves, to which last 
Josephus (/. c.) expressly compares the giants of 
Genesis (LXX. Prov. ii. 18; Ps. xlviii. 2 [xlix. 2]; 
2 Sam. v. 18; Judith xvi. 7). The fate too of 
these demon-chiefs is identical with that of heathen 


(Chr. xx. 4). 
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story (Job xxvi. 5; Ecclus. xvi. 7; Bar. iii. 26-28; 
Wisd. xiv. 6; 3 Mace. ii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 19). 

These legends may therefore be regarded as dis- 
tortions of the Biblical narrative, handed down by 
tradition, and embellished by the fancy and imagi- 
nation of eastern nations. The belief of the Jews 
in later times is remarkably illustrated by the story 
of Asmodeus in the book of Tobit. It is deeply 
instructive to observe how wide and marked a con- 
trast there is between the incidental allusion of the 
sacred narrative (Gen. vi. 4), and the minute friv- 
olities or prurient follies which degrade the heathen 
mythology, and repeatedly appear in the groundless 
imaginings of the Rabbinic interpreters. If there 
were fallen angels whose lawless desires gave birth 
to a monstrous progeny. both they and their intol- 
erable offspring were destroyed by the deluge, which 
was the retribution on their wickedness, and they 
have no existence in the baptized and renovated 
earth. 

Before passing to the other giant-races we may 
observe that all nations have had a dim faney that 
the aborigines who preceded them, and the earliest 
men generally, were of immense stature.  Berosus 
says that the ten antediluvian kings of Chaldea 
were giants, and we find in all monkish historians 
a similar statement about the earliest possessors of 
Britain (comp. Hom. Od. x. 119; Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
xv. 9; Plin. vii. 16; Varr. ap. Awl. Gell. iii. 10; 
Jer. on Matt. xxvii.). The great size decreased 
gradually after the deluge (2 Esdr. y. 52-55). That 
we are dwarfs compared to our ancestors was a 
common belief among the Latin and Greek poets 
(il. y. 302 ff; Lucret. ii. 1151; Vire. An. xii. 
900; Juv. xy. 69), although it is now a matter of 
absolute certainty from the remains of antiquity, 
reaching back to the very earliest times, that in old 
days men were no taller than ourselves. On the 
origin of the mistaken supposition there are curious 
passages in Natalis Comes (J/ytholog. vi. 21), and 
Macrobius (Saturn. i. 20). 

The next race of giants which we find mentioned 
in Scripture is — 

3. The RepHaAr, a name which frequently oc- 
curs, and in some remarkable passages. The earli- 
est mention of them is the record of theic defeat 
by Chedorlaomer and some allied kings at Ashte- 
roth Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5). They are again 
mentioned (Gen. xy. 20), their dispersion recorded 
(Deut. ii. 10, 20), and Og the giant king of Bashan 
said to be “the only remnant of them’ (Deut. iii. 
11; Jos. xii. 4, xiii. 12, xvii. 15). Extirpated, how- 
ever, from the east of Palestine, they long found a 
home in the west, and in connection with the Phil- 
istines, under whose protection the smail remnant 
of them may have lived, they still employed their 
arms against the Hebrews (2 Sam. xxi. 18 ff; 1 
In the latter passage there seems 
however to be some confusion between the Rephaim 
and the sons of a particular giant of Gath, named 
Rapha. Such a name may have been conjectured 
as that of a founder of the race, like the names 
Ion, Dorus, Teut, ete. (Boettcher, de /nferis, p. 96, 
n.; Rapha oceurs also as a proper name, | Chr. vii. 
25, viii. 2, 37). It is probable that they had pos- 
sessed districts west of the Jordan in early times, 
since the “ Valley of Rephaim” («oiAds trav Titd- 
voy, 2 Sam. v. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 15; Is. xvii. 5; k. 
TOV yiyaToy, Joseph. Ant. vii. 4, § 1), a rich 
valley S. W. of Jerusalem, derived its name from 
them. 

That they were not Canaanites is clear from 
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there being no allusion to them in Gen. x. 15-19. 
They were probably one of those aboriginal people 
to whose existence the traditions of many nations 
testify, and of whose genealogy the Bible gives us 
no information. The few names recorded have, 
as Ewald remarks, a Semitic aspect (Geschich. des 
Volkes Isr. i. 311), but from the hatred existing 
between them and both the Canaanites and He- 
brews, some suppose them to be Japhethites, ““ who 
comprised especially the inhabitants of the coasts 
and islands”’ (Kalisch on Gen. p. 351). 


DAS) is rendered by the Greek versions very 


variously (‘Papaelu, ylyavres, ynyevets, Oeoud- 
xol, Tirdves, and iarpot, Vulg. medici; LXX. 
Ps. Ixxxvii. 10; Is. xxvi. 14, where it is confused 


with OND. cf. Gen. 1. 2, and sometimes vekpot, 
reOvnkdres, especially in the later versions). In 
A. V. the words used for it are ‘“ Rephaim,” 
“ giants,’ and “the dead.’’ That it has the latter 
meaning in many passages is certain (Ps. lxxxvili. 
10; SProv. i. 18; ix18) xd. 163) Is. xxvi--19;, 14). 
[Drap, THe, Amer. ed.] The question arises, 
how are these meanings to be reconciled? Gese- 


nius gives no deriyation for the national name, and 
a\) 


derives = mortui, from S27, sanavit, and the 
proper name Rapha from an Arabic root signifying 
“ tall,” thus seeming to sever all connection between 
the meanings of the word, which is surely most 
unlikely. Masius, Simonis, &c., suppose the second 
meaning to come from the fact that both spectres 
and giants strike terror (accepting the derivation 
from TD, remisit, “unstrung with fear,” R. 
Bechai on Deut. ii.); Vitringa and Hiller from the 
notion of length involved in stretching out a corpse, 
or from the fancy that spirits appear in more than 
human size (Hiller, Syntagm. Hermen. p. 205; 
Virg. dn. ii. 772, &e.). J. D. Michaelis (ad 
Lowth s. Poes. p. 466) endeavored to prove that the 
Rephaim, &c., were Troglodytes, and that hence 
they came to be identified with the dead. Passing 


over other conjectures, Boettcher sees in S27 and 
mp) a double root, and thinks that the giants 


were called DARD) (languefacti) by an euphe- 
mism; and that the dead were so called by a title 
which will thus exactly parallel the Greek raudvres, 
kekunkdtes (comp. Buttmann, Leal. ii. 237 ff). 
His arguments are too elaborate to quote, but see 
Boettcher, pp. 94-100. An attentive consideration 
seems to leave little room for doubt that the dead 
were called Rephaim (as Gesenius also hints) from 
some notion of Sheol being the residence of the 
fallen spirits or buried giants. The passages which 
seem most strongly to prove this are Proy. xxi. 16 
(where obviously something more than mere physi- 
cal death is meant, since that is the common lot of 
all); Is. xxvi. 14, 19, which are difficult to explain 
without some such supposition; Is. xiv. 9, where 


the word YIMAD (of &ptayres rs yijs, LXX.) 
if taken in its literal meaning of goats, may mean 
evil spirits represented in that form (ef. Ley. xvii. 
7); and especially Job xxyi. 5, 6. ‘Behold the 
gyantes (A. V. ‘dead things’) grown under the 
waters ’’ (Douay version), where there seems to be 
clear allusion to some subaqueous prison of rebel- 
lious spirits like that in which (according to the 
Hindoo legend) Vishnu the water-god confines a 
race of giants (cf. ruAdoxos, as a title of Neptune, 
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Hes. Theog. 732; Nork, Bram. und Rabb. p. 319 
ff.). [OG; GOLIATH. | 

Branches of this great unknown people were 
called Emim, Anakim, and Zuzim. 

* In Proy. xxi. 16, it is said of the man who 
wanders from the ways of wisdom, that “he shall 
remain in the congregation of the dead” (properly, 
of the shades, that is, disembodied spirits; see art. 
DEAD). The meaning is, — that shall be the end 
of his wanderings; there he shall find his abode, 
though not the one he seeks. But, as is said in 
the preceding paragraph, “something more than 
physical death is meant, since that is the lot of all.” 
This is well illustrated in Ps. xlix. 14, 15,19. Of 
the wicked it is there said: “ Like sheep they are 
laid in the grave;”’ like brute beasts, having no 
hope beyond it. “But God,’ says the righteous, 
“ will redeem my soul from the power of the grave’ 
(certainly, not from subjection to physical death, 
for no one could make so absurd a claim); while 
of: the wicked it is said (vy. 19), “they shall never 
see light.’ 

In Is. xxvi. 14, it is affirmed of the tyrannical 
oppressors, whom God had cut off, that they “ shall 
live no more,” “shall not rise again,’’ to continue 
their work of devastation and oppression on the 
earth; while in ver. 19 is expressed the confident 
hope of God’s people, on behalf of its own slain. 

Job xxyi. 5 should be translated thus: — 


The shades tremble, 
Beneath the waters and their inhabitants. 


It is here affirmed, that God's dominion, with 
the dread it inspires, extends even to the abodes of 
departed spirits, beneath the earth, and lower than 
the ocean depths, which are no barrier to the ex- 
ercise of his power. 

We need not, therefore, resort to fabulous leg- 
ends, for the explanation of these passages. 

Td Os 

4. EmMIM (DON : TREKS Ouutv, *Tupator), 

smitten by Chedorlaomer at Shaveh Kiriathaim 


(Gen. xiv. 5), and oceupying the country after- 
wards held by the Moabites (Deut. ii. 10), who 


gave them the name DOYS, “terrors.” The 
word rendered ‘tall’? may perhaps be merely 
“haughty” (toxvovres). [Emim.] 

5. ANAKIM (D739). The imbecile terror of 
the spies exaggerated their proportions into some- 
thing superhuman (Num. xiii. 28, 33), and their 


name became proverbial (Deut. ii. 10, ix. 2). 
[ANAKIM. ] 


6. Zuzim (QFN), whose principal town was 
Ham (Gen. xiv. 5), and who lived between the 
Amon and the Jabbok, being a northern tribe of 
Rephaim. The Ammonites, who defeated them, 


called them DONATI (Deut. ii. 20 ff which is, 
however, probably an early gloss). 

We have now examined the main names applied 
to giant-races in the Bible, but except in the case 
of the two first (Nephilim and Gibborim) there is 
no necessity to suppose that there was anything 
very remarkable in the size of these nations, be- 
yond the general fact of their being finely propor- 
tioned. Nothing can be built on the exaggeration 
of the spies (Num. xiii. 33), and Og, Goliath, 
Ishbi-benob, etc. (see under the names themselves), 
are obviously mentioned as exceptional cases. ‘The 
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Jews however (misled by supposed relics) thought 
otherwise (Joseph. Ané. vy. 2, § 3) 

No one has yet proved by experience the possi- 
bility of giant races, materially exceeding in size 
the average height of man. There is no great va- 
riation in the ordinary standard. The most stunted 
tribes of Esquimaux are at least four feet high, and 
the tallest races of America (e. g. the Guay aquilists 
and people of Paraguay) do not exceed six feet 
and a half. It was long thought that the Patago- 
nians were men of enormous stature, and the asser- 
tions of the old yoyagers on the point were positive. 
For instance Pigafetta (Voyage Round the World, 
Pinkerton, xi. 314) mentions an individual Pata- 
gonian so tall, that they “hardly reached to his 
waist.’’ Similar exaggerations are found in the 
Voyages of Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Cook, and 
Forster; but it is now a matter of certainty from 
the recent visits to Patagonia (by Winter, Capt. 
Snow, and others), that ‘there is nothing at all 
extraordinary in their size. 

The general belief (until very recent times) in 
the existence of fabulously enormous men, arose 
from fancied giant-graves (see De la Valle’s Travels 
im Persia, ii. 89), and above all from the discovery 
of huge bones, which were taken for those of men, 
in days when comparative anatomy was unknown. 
Even the ancient Jews were thus misled (Joseph. 
Ant. vy. 2, § 3). Augustin appeals triumphantly 
to this argument, and mentions a molar tooth which 
he had seen at Utica a hundred times larger than 
ordinary teeth (De Civ. Dei, xv. 9). No doubt it 
once belonged to an elephant. Vives, in his com- 
mentary on the place, mentions a tooth as big asa 
fist, which was shown at St. Christopher’s. In fact 
this source of delusion has only very recently been 
dispelled (Sennert, De Gigant. passim; Martin’s 
West. [slands, in Pinkerton, ii. 691). Most bones, 
which have been exhibited, have turned out to be- 
long to whales or elephants, as was the case with 
the vertebra of a supposed giant, examined by Sir 
Hans Sloane in Oxfordshire. 

On the other hand, isolated instances of mon- 
strosity are sufficiently attested to prove that beings 
like Goliath and his kinsmen may have existed. 
Columella (2. Rf. iii. 8, § 2) mentions Navius Pol- 
lio as one, and Pliny says that in the time of 
Claudius Cesar there was an Arab named Gab- 
baras nearly ten feet high, and that even he was 
not so tall as Pusio and Secundilla in the reign of 
Augustus, whose bodies were preserved (vii. 16). 
Josephus tells us that, among other hostages, Arta- 
banus sent to Tiberius a certain Eleazar, a Jew, 
surnamed ‘ (a8 Giant,” seven cubits in height (Ant. 
xviii. 4, §5 Nor are well-authenticated instances 
wanting in Rts times. O’Brien, whose skele- 
ton is preserved in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, must have been 8 feet high, but his un- 
natural height made him weakly. On the other 
hand the blacksmith Parsons, in Charles II.’s reign, 
was 7 feet 2 inches high, and also remarkable iu 
his strength (Fuller’s Worthies, Staffordshire). 


For information on the various subjects touched 
upon in this article, besides minor authorities quoted 
in it, see Grot. de Veritat. i. 16; Nork, Bram. 
und Rabb. p- 210 ad fin. ; Ewald, Gesch. i. 305-312; 


Winer, s. v. Riesen, etc.; Gesen. s. v. DYSD): 


Rosenmiiller, Kalisch, et Comment. ad loca Cit. ; 

Rosenm. Alterthumsk. ii.; Boettcher, de Infervs, p- 

95 f.; Heidegger, Hist. Paty. xi.; Hiivernick's 

Introd. to Pentat. p. 345 f.; Horne’s Introd. i. 
‘58 


, 


— 
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148; Faber’s Bampt. Lect. iii. 7; Maitland’s Eru- 
vin; Orig. of Pagan Idol. i. 217, in Maitland’s 
False Worship, 1-67; Pritchard’s Nat. Hist. of 
Man, v. 489 f.; Hamilton On the Pentat. pp. 189- 
201; Papers on the Rephaim by Miss F. Corbaux, 
Jour nm. of Sacr, Lit. 1851. There are also mono- 
graphs by Cassanion, Sangutelli, and Sennert; we 
have only met with the latter (Dissert. Hist. Phil. 
de Gigantibus, Vittemb. 1663); it is interesting and 
learned, but extraordinarily credulous. F. W. Y. 


GIB/BAR Coke [hero, or high, gigantic]: 
TaBép; [Vat. TaBep:] Gebbar). Bene-Gibbar, to 
the number of ninety-five, returned with Tepe 


bel from Babylon (Eazr. ii. 20). In the parallel list 
of Neh. vii. the name is given as GIBEON. 


GIB/BETHON (W123 [eminence, hill: in 
Josh.,] Beyeddy, ede Alex. TaBadwyv, TaBe- 
Owr; {in KG , TaBaddy, Wat alike, oxy, 27, Ta- 
Bawy: Gebbethon, Gabathon), a town allotted to 
the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 44), and afterwards 
given with its ‘suburbs ’’ to the Kohathite Levites 
(xxi. 23). Being, like most of the towns of Dan, 
either in or close to the Philistines’ country, it was 
no doubt soon taken possession of by them; at any 
rate they held it in the early days of the monarchy 
of Israel, when king Nadab “and all Israel,’’? and 
after him Omri, besieged it (1 K. xv. 27; xvi. 17). 
What were the special advantages of situation or 
otherwise which rendered it so desirable as a pos- 
session for Israel are not apparent. In the Ono- 
msticon (Gabathon) it is quoted as a small village 
(mwoAtxyn) called Gabe, in the 17th mile from Cees- 
area. This would place it nearly due west of Sa- 
maria, and about the same distance therefrom. 
No name at all resembling it has, however, been 
discovered in that, direction. 


GIB/EA (SPaa [hill-inhabitant, Fiirst; hill, 
Gesen. | : TaBsa; ‘Alex. TaiBaa: Gabaa). Sheva, 
“ the father of Macbenah,’”’ and “ father of Gibea,” 
is mentioned with other names unmistakably those 
of places and not persons, among the descendants 
of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 49, comp. 12). [FATHER. } 
This would seem to point out Gibea (which in some 
Hebrew MSS. is Gibeah; see Burrington, i. 216) 
as the city GrBEAH in Judah. The mention of 
Madmannah (49, comp. Josh. xv. 31), as well as of 
Ziph (42) and Maon (45), seems to carry us to a 
locality considerably south of Hebron. [Grpran, 
1.] On the other hand Madmannah recalls Mad- 
menah, a town named in connection with Gibeah 
of Benjamin (Is. x. 81), and therefore lying some- 
where north of Jerusalem. 


GIB EAH (TY, derived, according to Ge- 


senius (Thes. pp. 259, 260), from a root, YD3, 
signifying to be round or humped; comp. the Latin 


gibbus, English gibbous ; the Arabic has, jebel, 
a mountain, and the German gip/el). A word em- 
ployed in the Bible to denote a ‘ hill” —- that is, 
an eminence of less considerable height and extent 


than a “mountain,” the term for which is “7, 
har. Yor the distinction between the two terms, 
see Ps. exlviii. 9; Proy. viii. 25; Is. ii. 2, xl. 4, &e. 
In the historical books gibeah is commonly applied 
to the bald rounded hills of central Palestine, es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of Jerusalem (Stanley, 
App. § 25). Like most words of this kind it gaye 
its name to several towns and places in Palestine _— 
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which would doubtless be generally on or near a 
hill. They are — 

1. Giwe/FAH (LaBad: Gabaa), a city in the 
mountain-district of Judah, named with Maon and 
the southern Carmel (Josh. xy. 57; and comp. 1 
Chr. ii. 49, &.). In the Onomasticon a village 
named Gabatha is mentioned as containing the 
monument of Habakkuk the prophet, and lying 
twelve miles from Eleutheropolis. The direction, 
however, is not stated. Possibly it was identical 
with Keilah, which is given as eastward from [leu- 
theropolis (Zusebius says seventeen, Jerome eight 
miles) on the road to Hebron, and is also mentioned 
as containing the monument of Habakkuk. But 
neither of these can be the place intended in Joshua, 
since that would appear to have been to the 8. E. 
of Hebron, near where Carmel and Maon are still 
existing. For the same reason this Gibeah cannot 
be that discovered by Robinson as Jeba’h in the 
Wady Musiirr, not far west of Bethlehem, and ten 
miles north of Hebron (Rob. ii. 6, 16). Its site is 
therefore yet to seek. 


2. Giv’eatu (INYDA: PaBade; Alex. PaBaad: 
Gabuath). This is enumerated among the last 
group of the towns of Benjamin, next to Jerusalem 
(Josh. xviii. 28). It is generally taken to be the 
place which afterwards became so notorious as 
“ Gibeah-of-Benjamin’’ or “of-Saul.”” But this, 
as we shall presently see, was five or six miles north 
of Jerusalem, close to Gibeon and Ramah, with 
which, in that case, it would have been mentioned 
in ver. 25. The name being in the “construct 
state,’’ —— Gibeath and not Gibeah, — may it not be- 
long to the following name, Kirjath (7. e. Kirjath- 
jearim, as some ] MSS. actually read), and denote the 
hill adjoining that town (see below, No.3)? The 
obvious objection to this proposal is the statement 
of the number of this group of towns as fourteen, 
but this is not a serious objection, as in these cata- 
logues discrepancies not unfrequently occur between 
the numbers of the towns, and that stated as the 
sum of the enumeration (comp. Josh. xv. 32, 36; 
xix. 6, &.). In this very list there is reason to 
believe that Zelah and ha-Eleph are not separate 
names, but one. ‘The lists of Joshua, though in 
the main coeval with the division of the country, 
must have been often added to and altered before 
they became finally fixed as we now possess them,“ 
and the sanctity conferred on the * hill of Kirjath ” 
by the temporary sojourn of the Ark there in the 
time of Saul would have secured its insertion 
among the lists of*the towns of the tribe. 


3: (TYAN: ev TG Bovve; [ Alex. ev Bovvw:] 
in Gabaa), ), the place in which the Ark remained 


from the time of its return by the Philistines till 
its removal by David (2 Sam. vi. 8, 4; comp. 1 


@ For instance, Beth-marcaboth, “house of char- 
jots,” and Hazar-susah, “ village of horses”? (Josh. 
xix. 5), would seem to date from the time of Solomon, 
when the traffic in these articles began with Egypt. 


b FTV, A. V. “meadows of Gibeah,” taking the 
word [after the Targum and R. Kimchi] as Maareh, an 
open field (Stanley, App. § 19); the LXX. [Rom. Vat.] 
transfers the Hebrew word literally, MapaayaBé ; [6 
MSS. read Maapaé TaBad or rHs¢ T.; but Comp. Ald., 
with Alex. and about 15 other MSS., 47d Sucpav 


ris TaBad;] the Syriac has Li NSXO=cave. The 


Hebrew word for cave, Mearah, differs from that 
adopted in the A. V. only in the vowel-points; and 
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Sam. vii. 1, 2). The name has the definite art- 
icle, and in 1 Sam. vii. 1 [as here in the margin of 
the A. V.] it is translated “the hill.” (See No. 
2 above.) 


4. Gip/EAH-OF-BEN’JAMIN. This town does 
not appear in the lists of the cities of Benjamin 
in Josh. xviii. (1.) We first encounter it in the 
tragical story of the Levite and his concubine, when 
it brought all but extermination on the tribe (Judg. 


(=) Y) with the 


usual open street (2°79) or square (Judg. xix. 15, 
17, 20), and containing 700 “chosen men’’ (xx. 
15), probably the same whose skill as slingers is 
preserved in the next verse. Thanks to the pre- 
cision of the narrative, we can gather some general 
knowledge of the position of Gibeah. The Levite 
and his party left Bethlehem in the “afternoon” 
—when the day was coming near the time at 
which the tents would be pitched for evening. It 
was probably between two and three o ‘clock. At 
the ordinary speed of eastern travellers they would 
come “over against Jebus’’ in two hours, say by 
five o’clock, and the same length of time would 
take them an equal distance, or about four miles, to 
the north of the city on the Nabdlis road, in the 
direction of*Mount [phraim (xix. 13, comp. 1). 
Ramah and Gibeah both lay in sight of the road, 
Gibeah apparently the nearest; and when the sud- 
den sunset of that climate, unaccompanied by more 
than a very brief twilight, made further progress 
impossible, they ‘turned aside’’ from the beaten 
track to the town where one of the party was to 
meet a dreadful death (Judg. xix. 9-15). Later 
indications of the story seem to show that a little 
north of the town the main track divided into two 
—one, the present Nadblis road, leading up to 
Bethel, the “ house of God,” and the other taking 
to Gibeah-in-the-field (xx. 31), possibly the present 
Jeba. Below the city, probably, —about the base 
of the hill which gave its name to the town, — was 
the “ cave® of Gibeah,”’ in which the liers in wait 
concealed themselves until the signal was given © 
(xx. 33). 

During this narrative the name is given simply 
as “ Gibeah,” with a few exceptions; at its intro- 
duction it is called “Gibeah which belongeth to 
Benjamin” (xix. 14, and so in xx. 4). In xx. 10 
we have the expression “ Gibeah of Benjamin,” but 


here the Hebrew is not Gibeah, but, Geba — YD). 
The same form of the word is found in xx. 33, 
where the meadows, or cave, “of Gibeah,” should 
be “of Geba.” 

In many of the above particulars Gibeah agrees 
very closely with Tuledl el-Ful [hill of beans’’], 
a conspicuous eminence just four miles north of 


xix., xx.). It was then a “city ”’ 


there seems a certain consistency in an ambush con- 
cealing themselves in a cave, which in an open field 
would be impossible. 

* Bertheau (Buch der Richter wu. Rut, p. 224) objeets 
to the meaning “cave” that the liers-in-wait are said 
(ver. 29) to have been set “ round about Gibeah.” He 
understands the last part of ver. 33 to mean that the 
men of Israel came forth from their ambush wegen 
der Entblissung von Geba‘, “on account of the com- 
plete exposure of Geba”’ by the withdrawal of the 
Benjamites (vv. 31, 32). Buxtorf, Tremellius and 
others give nearly the same interpretation, rendering 
the last clause of the yerse ‘post denudationem 
Gibeae.”” A. 

¢ Josephus, Ant. v. 2, § 11. 
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Jerusalem to the right of theroad. Two miles 
beyond it and full in view is ev-Ram, in all prob- 
ability the ancient Ramah, and between the two 
the main road divides, one branch going off to the 
right to the village of Jeba, while the other con- 
tinues its course upwards to Beitin, the modern 
representative of Bethel. (See No. 5 below.) 

(2.) We next meet with Gibeah of Benjamin 
during the Philistine wars of Saul and Jonathan 
(1 Sam. xiii, xiv.). It now bears its full title. 
The position of matters seems to have been this: 
The Philistines were in possession of the village of 
Geba, the present Jeba on the south side of the 
Wady Suweinit. In their front, across the wady, 
which is here about a mile wide, and divided by 
several swells lower than the side eminences, was 
Saul in the town of Michmash, the modern Mukh- 
mds, and holding also “ Mount Bethel,’ that is, 
the heights on the north of the great wady — Deir 
Diwan, Burka, Tell el-Hajar, as far as Beitin itself. 
South of the Philistine camp, and about three 
miles in its rear, was Jonathan, in Gibeah-of-Ben- 
jamin, with a thousand chosen warriors (xiii. 2). 
The first step was taken by Jonathan, who drove 
out the Philistines from Geba, by a feat of arms 
which at once procured him an immense reputation. 
But in the meantime it increased the difficulties of 
Israel, for the Philistines (hearing of their reverse) 
gathered in prodigious strength, and advancing 
with an enormous armament, pushed Saul’s little 
force before them out of Bethel and Michmash, and 
down the eastern passes, to Gilgal, near Jericho in 
the Jordan valley (xiii. 4, 7). They then estab- 


lished themselves at Michmash, formerly the head-] 


quarters of Saul, and from thence sent out their 
bands of plunderers, north, west, and east (vv. 17, 
18). But nothing could dislodge Jonathan from 
his main stronghold in the south. As far as we 
can disentangle the complexities of the story, he 
soon relinquished Geba, and consolidated his little 
force in Gibeah, where he was joined by his father, 
with Samuel the prophet, and Ahiah the priest, 
who, perhaps remembering the former fate of the 
Ark, had brought down the sacred Ephod @ from 
Shiloh. These three had made their way up from 
Gilgal, with a force sorely diminished by desertion 
to the Philistine camp (xiv. 21), and flight (xiii. 7) 
—a mere remnant (ardAeupa) of the people fol- 
lowing in the rear of the little band (LXX.). Then 
occurred the feat of the hero and his armor-bearer. 
In the stillness and darkness of the night they de- 
scended the hill of Gibeah, crossed the intervening 
country to the steep terraced slope of Jeba, and 
threading the mazes of the ravine below, climbed 
the opposite hill, and discovered themselves to the 
garrison of the Philistines just as the day was 
breaking.? 

No one had been aware of their departure, but 
it was not long unknown. Saul’s watchmen at 
Tulcil el-Fil were straining their eyes to catch a 
glimpse in the early morning of the position of the 
foe; and as the first rays of the rising sun on their 
right broke over the mountains of (zilead, and glit- 


a1 Sam. xiv. 8. In ver. 18 the ark is said to have 
been at Gibeah; but this is in direct contradiction to 
the statement of vii. 1, compared with 2 Sam. vi. 3, 4, 
and 1 Chr. xiii. 8; and also to those of the LXX. and 
Josephus at this place. ‘The Hebrew words for ark and 


ephod — 7S and “T}©]S—are very similar, and 
may have been mistaken for one another (Ewald, 
Gesch. iit. 46, note; Stanley, p. 205). 
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tered on the rocky summit of Michmash, their prac- 
ticel eyes quickly discovered the unusual stir in 
the camp; they could see ‘the multitude melting 
away, and beating down one another.” Through 
the clear air, too, came, even to that distance, the 
unmistakable sounds of the conflict. The muster- 
roll was hastily called to discover the absentees. 
The oracle of God was consulted, but so rapidly did 
the tumult increase that Saul’s impatience would 
not permit. the rites to be completed, and soon he 
and Ahiah (xiv. 36) were rushing down from, Gibeah 
at the head of their hungry warriors, joined at 
every step by some of the wretched Hebrews from 
their hiding places in the clefts and holes of the 
Benjamite hills, eager for revenge, and for the re- 
covery of the “sheep, and oxen, and calves”’ (xiv. 
32), equally with the arms, of which they had been 
lately plundered. So quickly did the news run 
through the district that — if we may accept the 
statements of the LX.X. — by the time Saul reached 
the Philistine camp his following amounted to 
10,000 men. On every one of the heights of the 
country (Gaué0) the people rose against the hated 
invaders, and before the day was out there was not 
a city, even of Mount Ephraim, to which the 
struggle had not spread. [JoNATHAN.] 

(3.) As ‘“Gibeah of Benjamin ” this place is re- 
ferred to in 2 Sam. xxiii. 29 [LXX. TaBaée: Vulg. 
Gabaath] (comp. 1 Chr. xi. 31 [Bourds: Gabaath]), 
and as ‘‘Gibeah”’ it is mentioned by Hosea (y. 8, 
ix. 9, xX. 9 [LXX. OL Bovvol, 6 Bovvés] ), but it 
does not again appear in the history. It is, however, 
almost without doubt identical with — 


5. Gip/EAH-OF-SAUL (ress MYA: the 
LXX. do not recognize this name except in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 6, where they have TaBawy SaovA, and Is. x. 
30, wédts SaovdA [Vulg. Gabaath Saulis], else- 
where simply TaBad or [Alex.] TaBaaéd). This is 
not mentioned as Saul’s city till after his anointing 
(1 Sam. x. 26), when he is said to have gone 
‘home’ (ITebr. ‘to his house,’’ as in xv. 34) to 
Gibeah, ‘to which,” adds Josephus (Ant. vi. 4, § 
6), ‘he belonged.” In the subsequent narrative 
the town bears its full name (xi. 4), and the king 
is living there, still following the avocations of a 
simple farmer, when his relations ¢ of Jabesh-Gilead 
beseech his help in their danger. His Ammonite 
expedition is followed by the first Philistine war, 
and by various other conflicts, amongst others an 
expedition against Amalek in the extreme south of 
Palestine. But he returns, as before, “to his 
house ’’ at Gibeah-of-Saul (1 Sam. xy. 84). Again 
we encounter it, when the seven sons of the king 
were hung there as a sacrifice to turn away the 
anger of Jehoyah (2 Sam. xxi. 6%). The name of 
Saul has not been found in connection with any 
place of modern Palestine, but it existed as late as 
the days of Josephus, and an allusion of his has 
fortunately given the clew to the identification of 
the town with the spot which now bears the name 
of Tuleil el-Fiél. Josephus (B. J. v. 2, § 1), de- 
scribing Titus’s march from Ceesarea to Jerusalem, 


b We owe this touch to Josephus: jrodatvovans 
HON THS NMepas (Ant. vi. 6, § 2). 

ce This is a fair inference from the fact that the 
wives of 400 out of the 600 Benjamites who escaped 
the massacre at Gibeah caine fron: Jabesh-Gilead 
(Judg. xxi. 12). 

d The word in this verse rendered “hill” is not 
gibeah but har, i. e. “ mountain,” a singular change, 
and not quite intelligible. 
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gives his route as though Samaria to Gophna, 
thence a day’s march to a yalley “called by the 
Jews the Valley of Thorns, near a certain village 
called Gabathsaoule, distans from Jerusalem about 
thirty stadia,” 7. ¢. just the distance of Taleil el- 
Ful. Were he was joined by a part of his army 
from Emmaus (Nicopolis), who would naturally 
come up the road by Beth-horon and Gibeon, the 
same which still falls into the northern road close 
to Tulcil el-Ful. In both these respects therefore 
the agreement is complete, and Gibeah of Benjamin 
must be taken as identical with Gibeah of Saul. 
The discovery is due to Dr. Robinson (i. 577-79), 
though it was partly suggested by a writer in Stud. 
und Kritiken. 

This identification of Gibeah, as also that of 
Geba with Jeba, is fully supported by Is. x. 28-32, 
where we have a specification of the route of Sen- 
nacherib from the north through the villages of 
the Benjamite district to Jerusalem. Conmencing 
with Ai, to the east of the present Aeztin, the route 
proceeds by Mukhmds, across the ‘“ passages’’ of 
the Wady Suwweinit to Jebu on the opposite side; 
and then by er-Ram and Tuleil el-Fil, villages 
actually on the present road, to the heights north 
of Jerusalem, from which the city is visible. Gallim, 
Madmenah, and Gebim, none of which have been 
yet identified, must have been, like Anathoth 
(Anata), villages on one side or the other of the 
direct line of march. The only break in the chain 
is Migron, which is here placed between Ai and 
Michmash, while in 1 Sam. xiy. 2 it appears to 
have been five or six miles south, at Gibeah. One 
explanation that presents itself is, that in that 
uneven and rocky district the name “ Migron,” 
‘¢precipice,’” would very probably, like ‘ Gibeah,”’ 
be borne by more than one town. 

In 1 Sam. xxii. 6, xxiii. 19, xxvi. 1, “ Gibeah ” 
[LXX. Bouvds: Vulg. Gabac] doubtless stands for 
G. of Saul. 


6. GrB/EAH-IN-THE FIELD (TIwW] NYAR: 


TaBad év ay p@ 5 [Alex. I. ev Tw aypw:] Gabaa), 
named only in Judg. xx. 31, as the place to which 


one of the “highways” (nibon) led from 
Gibeah-of-Benjamin, — “ of which one goeth up to 
Bethel, and one to Gibeah-in-the-field.”” Sddeh, 
the word here rendered ‘ field,’’ is applied specially 
to cultivated ground, ‘as distinguished from town, 
desert, or garden” (Stanley, App. § 15). Cultiva- 
tion was so general throughout this district, that 
the term affords no clew to the situation of the 
place. It is, however, remarkable that the north 
road from Jerusalem, shortly after passing 7’uledl 
el-Fil, separates into two branches, one running 
on to Bertin (Bethel), and the other diverging to 
the right to Jeba (Geba). The attack on Gibeah 
came from the north (comp. xx. 18, 19, and 26, in 
which “the house of God” is really Bethel), and 
therefore the divergence of the roads was north of 
the town. In the case of Gibeah-of-Benjamin we 
have seen that the two forms “ Geba”’ and 
“ Gibeah ”? appear to be convertible, the former for 
the latter. If the identification now proposed for 
Gibeah-in-the-field be correct, the case is here re- 
versed, and “ Gibeah”’ is put for ‘“Geba.” 


The “ meadows of Gaba” (V2): A. V. Gibeah ; 
Judg. xx. 33) have no connection with the “ field,” 
the Hebrew words being entirely different. As 
stated above, the word rendered “ meadows” is 
probably accurately “cave.” [Gupa, p. 877 a.] 
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7. There are several other names compounded 
of Gibeah, which are given in a translated form in 
the A. V., probably from their appearing not to 
belong to towns. These are: — 

(1.) The * hill of the foreskins ’’ (Josh. vy. 3), 
between the Jordan and Jericho; it derives its 
name from the circumcision which took place there, 
and seems afterwards to have received the name of 
GILGAL. 

2.) [TaBaup Beveds (Vat. bec-); Alex. Ald. 
ToBaad &,: Gabaath Phinees.| The “hill of 
PrineHAs” in Mount Ephraim (Josh. xxiv. 33). 
This may be the Jziia on the left of the Nadlis 
road, half-way between Bethel and Shiloh; or the 
Jeba north of Nablis (Rob. ii. 265 note, 312). 
Both would be “in Mount Ephraim,’’ but there is 
nothing in the text to fix the position of the place, 
while there is no lack of the name among the vil- 
lages of Central Palestine. 

(3.) The * hill of More” (Judg. vii. 1). 

(4.5 The “hill of God’? — Gibeath-ha-Elohim 
(1 Sam: x. 5); one of the places in the route of 
Saul, which is so difficult to trace. In verses 10 
and 13, it is apparently called “ the hill,’ and “ the 
high place.” 

(5.) [Vulg. 1 Sam. xxvi. 3, 
The “hill of HAcHILAH”’ 
Lisi): 

(6.) The “hill of AmMMAnH” (2 Sam. ii. 24). 

(7.) The “hill GAREB” (Jer. xxxi. 39). 

GIB’/EATH, Josh. xviii. 28. [GrBEan, 2.] 


GIB’/EATHITE, THE Ory aaia = é 


TaBabirns; [Vat. PA. PeBwerrys; Ales: TaBadi- 
tns:] Gabaathites), i. e. the native of Gibeah (1 


Gabaa Hachila.] 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 19, xxvi. 


Chr. xii. 3); in this case Shemaah, or «the 
Shemaah,” father of two Benjamites, ‘ Saul’s 
brethren,’ who joined David. 


GIB/EON (J1Y23, i. e. belonging to a hill: 
TaBady; [Vat. 1 K. ix. 2, PuBawé, Jer. xii. 12, 
TaBaw ;] Joseph. TaBad: Gabaon), one of the 
four cities of the Hivrrrs, the inhabitants of 
which made a league with Joshua (ix. 3-15), and 
thus escaped the fate of Jericho and Ai (comp. xi. 
19). It appears, as might be inferred from its 
taking the initiative in this matter, to have been 
the largest of the four — “a great city, like one of 
the royal cities’? — larger than Ai (x. 2). Its men 


too were all practiced warriors (Gibborim, O23). 
Gibeon lay within the territory of Benjamin (xviii. 
25), and with its “suburbs”’ was allotted to the 
priests (xxi. 17), of whom it became afterwards a 
principal station. Occasional notices of its existence 
oceur in the historical books, which are examined 
more at length below; and after the Captivity we 
find the “men of Gibeon”’ returning with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. vii. 25: in the list of Ezra the name 
is altered to Gibbar), and assisting Nehemiah in 
the repair of the wall of Jerusalem (iii. 7). In the 
post-biblical times it was the scene of a victory by 
the Jews over the Roman troops under Cestius 
Gallus, which offers in many respects a close parallel 
to that of Joshua over the Canaanites (Jos. B. J. 
ii. 19, § 7; Stanley, S. Gg P. p. 212). 

The situation of Gibeon has fortunately been 
recovered with as great certainty as any ancient 
site in Palestine. The traveller who pursues the 
northern camel-road from Jerusalem, turning off to 


a $o Josh. ix. 17. Josephus (Ant. y. 1, § 16) omits 
Beeroth 
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the left at Tuleil el-F'il (Gibeah) on that branch 
of it which leads westward to Jaffa, finds himself, 
after crossing one or two stony and barren ridges, 
in a district of a more open character. The hills 
are rounder and more isolated than those through 
which he has been passing, and rise in well-defined 
mamelons from broad undulating valleys of tolerable 
extent and fertile soil. This is the central plateau 
of the country, the “land of Benjamin; ”’ and these | 
round hills are the Gibeahs, Gebas, Gibeons, and | 
Ramahs, whose names occur so frequently in the 
records of this district. Retaining its ancient name | 
almost intact, e/-Jib stands on the northernmost | 
of a couple of these mamelons, just at the place 
where the road to the sea parts into two branches, | 
the one by the lower leyel of the Wady Suleiman, 
the other by the heights of the Beth-horons, to 
Gimzo, Lydda, and Joppa. The road passes at a 


short distance to the north of the base of the hill 
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of el-Jib. The strata of the hills in this district 
lie much more horizontally than those further south. 
With the hills of Gibeon this is peculiarly the case, 
and it imparts a remarkable precision to their ap- 
pearance, especially when viewed from a height such 
as the neighboring eminence of Neby Samwil. The 
natural terraces are carried round the hill like con- 
tour lines; they are all dotted thick with olives and 
vines, and the ancient-looking houses are scattered 
over the flattish summit of the mound. On the 
east side of the hill is a copious spring which issues 
in a cave excayated in the limestone rock, so as to 
form a large reservoir. In the trees further down 
are the remains of a pool or tank of considerable 
size, probably, says Dr. Robinson, 120 feet by 100, 
t. e. of rather smaller dimensions than the lower 
pool at Hebron. This is doubtless the “ pool of 
Gibeon”’ at which Abner and Joab met together 
with the troops of Ish-hosheth and David, and where 
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Gibeon and Nebi Samwil, from N. W. 


that sharp conflict took place which ended in the 
death of Asahel, and led at a later period to the 
treacherous murder of Abner himself. Here or at 
the spring were the “great waters (or the many 


waters, ODD OVD) of Gibeon,”« at which 
Johanan the son of Kareah found the traitor Ish- 
mael (Jer. xli. 12). Round this water also, accord- 
ing to the notice of Josephus (érl run mnyh THs 
adédrews odk &mabev, Ant. y. 1, § 17), the five kings 
of the Amorites were encamped when Joshua burst 
upon them from Gilgal. The ‘wilderness of | 
Gibeon ”’ (2 Sam. ii. 24—the Midbar, i. e. rather 
the waste pasture-grounds — must have been to the | 
east, beyond the circle or suburb of cultivated fields, 
and towards the neighboring swells, which bear the 


a Both here and in 1 K. iii. 4, Josephus substitutes 
Hebron for Gibeon (Ant. x. 9, § 5, viii. 2, § 1). 


names of Jedireh and Bir Neballah. Such is the 
situation of Gibeon, fulfilling in position every re- 
quirement of the notices of the Bible, Josephus. 
Kusebius, and Jerome. Its distance from Jerusalem 
by the main road is as nearly as possible 64 miles; 
but there is a more direct road reducing it to 5 
miles. 

The name of Gibeon is most familiar to us in 
connection with the artifice by which its inhabitants 
obtained their safety at the hands of Joshua, and 
with the memorable battle which ultimately resulted 
therefrom. ‘This transaction is elsewhere examined, 
and therefore requires no further reference here. 
[JosHuA; BrTH-HOKON. | 

We next hear of it at the encounter between 
the men of David and of Ish-bosheth under their 


respective leaders Joab and Abner (2 Sam. ii. 12- 


17). The meeting has all the air of having been 


» 
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premeditated by both parties, unless we suppose j fication is the distance of Neby Samwil from Gibeon 


that Joab had heard of the intention of the Ben- 
jamites to revisit from the distant Mahanaim their 
native villages, and had seized the opportunity to 
try his strength with Abner. The details of this 
disastrous encounter are elsewhere given. [JOAB. | 
The place where the struggle hegan received a uame 
from the circumstance, and seems to have been 
long afterwards known as the “field of the strong 
men.”? [HELKATH-HAZZURIM. | 

We again meet with Gibeon in connection with 
Joab; this time as the scene of the cruel and re- 
volting death of Amasa by his hand (2 Sam. xx. 
5-10). Joab was in pursuit of the rebellious Sheba 
the son of Bichri, and his being so far out of the 
direct north road as Gibeon may be accounted for 
by supposing that he was making a search for this 
Benjamite among the towns of his tribe. The two 
rivals met at ‘the great stone @ which is in Gibeon”’ 
— some old landmark now no longer recognizable, 
at least not recognized —and then Joab repeated 
the treachery by which he had murdered Abner, 
but with circumstances of a still more revolting 
character. [JoAB; ARMS, p. 159.] 

It is remarkable that the retribution for this 
crowning act of perfidy should haye overtaken Joab 
close to the very spot on which it had been com- 
mitted. Tor it was to the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 K. ii. 28, 29; comp. 1 Chr. xvi. 39) that Joab 
fled for sanctuary when his death was pronounced 
by Solomon, and it was while clinging to the horns 
of the brazen altar there that he received his death- 
blow from Benaiah the son of Jehoiada (1 K. ii. 
28, 80, 34; and LXX. 29). 

Familiar as these events in connection with the 
history of Gibeon are to us, its reputation in Israel 
was due to a very different circumstance — the fact 
that the tabernacle of the congregation and the 
brazen altar of burnt-offering were for some time 
located on the ‘high place”’ attached to or near 
the town. We are not informed whether this 
“high place’? had any fame for sanctity before the 
tabernacle came there; but if not, it would have 
probably been erected elsewhere. We only hear of 
it in connection with the tabernacle, nor is there 
any indication of its situation in regard to the town. 
Professor Stanley has suggested that it was the 
remarkable hill of Veby Samuvil, the most prominent 
and individual eminence in that part of the country, 
and to which the special appellation of “ the great 
high-place” (1 K. iii, 4; M9537 Mean) 
would perfectly apply. And certainly, if “ great” 
is to be understood as referring to height or size, 
there is no other hill which can so justly claim the 
distinction (Sinai and Pal. p. 216). But the word 
has not always that meaning, and may equally 
imply eminence in other respects, ¢. g. superior 
sanctity to the numerous other high places — 
Bethel, Ramah, Mizpeh, Gibeah — which surrounded 
it on every side. ‘The main objection to this identi- 


—more than a mile—and the absence of any 
closer connection therewith than with any other of 
the neighboring places. he most natural position 
for the high place of Gibeon is the twin mount 
immediately south of ¢l-Jib — so close as to be ail 
but a part of the town, and yet quite separate and 
distinct. The testimony of Epiphanius, by which 
Mr. Stanley supports his conjecture, namely, that 
the “Mount of Gabaon”’ was the highest round 
Jerusalem (Adv. Her eses, i. 394), should be received 
with caution, standing as it does quite alone, and 
belonging to an age which, though early, was 
marked by ignorance, and by the most improbable 
conclusions. 

To this high place, wherever situated, the “ taber- 
nacle of the congregation ’’ — the sacred tent which 
had accompanied the children of Israel through the 
whole of their wanderings —had been transferred 
from its last station at Nob.” The exact date of 
the transfer is left in uncertainty. It was either 
before or at the time when David brought up the 
ark from Kirjathjearim, to the new tent which he 
had pitched for it on Mount Zion, that the original 
tent was spread for the last time at Gibeon. The 
expression in 2 Chr. i. 5, “ the brazen altar he put 
before the tabernacle’ of Jehovah,” at first sight 
appears to refer to David. But the text of the 
passage is disputed, and the authorities are divided 


between DW —<“he put,” and DW? —« was there.” 
Whether king David transferred the tabernacle to 
Gibeon or not, he certainly appointed the staff of 
priests to offer the daily sacrifices there on the 
brazen altar of Moses, and to fulfill the other re- 
quirements of the law (1 Chr. xvi. 40), with no 
less a person at their head than Zadok the priest 
(39), assisted by the famous musicians Heman and 
Jeduthun (41). 

One of the earliest acts of Solomon’s reign — it 
must have been while the remembrance of the 
execution of Joab was still fresh —was to visit 
Gibeon. The ceremonial was truly magnificent: 
he went up with all the congregation, the great 
officers of the state — the captains of hundreds and 
thousands, the judges, the governors, and the chief 
of the fathers— and the sacrifice consisted of a 
thousand burnt-offerings © (1 K. iii. 4). And this 
glimpse of Gibeon in all the splendor of its greatest 
prosperity —the smoke of the thousand animals 
rising from the venerable altar on the commanding 
height of “the great high place’’ — the clang of 
“trumpets and cymbals and musical instruments 
of God’? (1 Chr. xvi. 42) resounding through the 
valleys far and near — is virtually the last we have 
of it. In a few years the temple at Jerusalem was 
completed, and then the tabernacle was once more 
taken down and removed. Again “all the men 
of Israel assembled themselves to king Solomon, 
with the “elders of Israel,’’ and the priests and 
the Levites brought up both the tabernacle and the 


« The Hebrew preposition (DY) almost implies 
that they were on or touching the stone. 

b The yarious stations of the Tabernacle and the 
Ark, from their entry on the Promised Land to their 
final deposition in the Temple at Jerusalem, will be 
examined under TABERNACLE. Meantime, with refer- 
ence to the above, it may be said that though not ex- 
pressly stated to have been at Nob, it may be con- 
clusively inferred from the mention of the ‘ shew 
bread”? (1 Sam. xxi. 6). The ‘ephod” (9) and the 


expression «+ before Jehovah ” (6) prove nothing either 
way. Josephus throws no light on it. 

¢ It would be very satisfactory to believe, with 
Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 547), that the present 
Wady Suleman, i. e. “ Solomon’s valley,” which com- 
mences on the west side of Gibeon, and leads down to 
the Plain of Sharon, derived its name from this visit. 
But the modern names of places in Palestine often 
spring from very modern persons or circumstances, 
and, without confirmation or investigation, this can- 
not be received. 
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ark, and ‘all the holy vessels that were in the 
tabernacle”? (1 K. viii. 3; Joseph. Ant. viii. 4, § 1), 
and placed the venerable relics in their new home, 
there to remain until the plunder of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The introduction of the name 
of Gibeon in 1 Chr. ix. 35, which seems so abrupt, 
is probably due to the fact that the preceding verses 
of the chapter contain, as they appear to do, a list 
of the statf attached to the “Tabernacle of the 
congregation ’’ which was erected there; or if these 
persons should prove to be the attendants on the 
“new tent’ which David had pitched for the ark 
on its arrival in the city of David, the transition 
to the place where the old tent was still standing 
is beth natural and easy. G. 


GIBEONITES, THE (OYA: of 
ToBawvira: [Vat. -ver-}: Gabaonite), the people 
of Gibeon, and perhaps also of the three cities asso» 
ciated with Gibeon (Josh. ix. 17)— Hivites; and 
who, on the discovery of the stratagem by which 
they had obtained the protection of the Israelites, 
were condemned to be perpetual bondmen, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the congregation, 
and for the house of God and altar of Jehovah 
(Josh. ix. 23, 27). Saul appears to have broken 
this covenant, and in a fit of enthusiasm or patriot- 
ism to have killed some and deyised a general mas- 
sacre of the rest (2 Sam. xxi. 1, 2,5). This was 
expiated many years after by giving up seven men 
of Saul’s descendants to the Gibeonites, who hung 
them or crucified them “ before Jehovah’? — as a 
kind of sacrifice—in Gibeah, Saul’s own town 
(4, 6, 9).¢ At this time, or at any rate at the 
time of the composition of the narrative, the Gib- 
eonites were so identified with Israel, that the his- 
torian is obliged to insert a note explaining their 
origin and their non-Israelite extraction (xxi. 2). 
The actual name “ Gibeonites’’ appears only in 
this passage of 2 Sam. [Nerninr. ] 

Individual Gibeonites named are (1) IsMATAH, 
one of the Benjamites who joined David in his dif- 
ficulties (1 Chr. xii..4); (2) MELATIAH, one of 
those who assisted Nehemiah in repairing the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7); (3) HANANIAH, the son 
of Azur, a false prophet from Gibeon, who opposed 
Jeremiah, and shortly afterwards died (Jer. xxviii. 
1, 10, 13, 17). G. 


GIB’/LITES, THE o2a7, 2. é. singular, 
the Giblite: Tadr.d0 dudAicrietu; Alex. PaBaAr [&.:] 
confinia). The “land of the Giblite’”? is men- 
tioned in connection with Lebanon in the enumera- 
tion of the portions of the Promised Land remain- 
ing to be conquered by Joshua (Josh. xiii. 5). The 
ancient versions, as will be seen above, give no help, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the allusion is 
to the inhabitants of the city GEBAL, which was 
on the sea-coast at the foot of the northern slopes 
of Lebanon. The one name is a regular derivative 
from the other (see Gesenius, Thes. p. 258 6). We 
naye here a confirmation of the identity of the 
Aphek mentioned in this passage with A/ka, which 
was overlooked by the writer when examining the 
latter name [ApuEK, 2]; and the whole passage 
is instructive, as showing how very far the limits 
of the country designed for the Israelites exceeded 
those which they actually occupied. 


a * Dean Stanley describes the artifice of the abo- 
riginal Gibeonites, and the acts of revenge of their de- 
gendants against the family of Saul, with his wonted 
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The Giblites are again named (though not in 
the A. V. [except in the margin]) in 1 K. v. 18 


(maa : [Rom. Vat. omit;] Alex. 0: BiBAtor: 
Giblit) as assisting Solomon's builders and Hiram’s 
builders to prepare the trees and the stones for 
building the Temple. That they were clever artifi- 
cers is evident from this passage (and comp. Ez. 
xxvii. 9); but why our translators should haye so 
|far improved on this as to render the word by 
“ stone-squarers’’ [so the Bishops’ Bible; the 
Genevan version has “ masons’’] is not obvious. 
Possibly they followed the Targum, which has a 
word of similar import in this place. G. 

GIDDAL/TI oleae! [Z have praised]: 
TodoAAabi; [Vat. TodoAAader, Todouaber;] Alex. 
TedoAAabi, Tedd8eA0r: Geddelihi, Gedelthi|), one 
of the sons of Heman, the king’s seer, and there- 
fore a Kohathite Levite (1 Chr. xxv. 4; comp. vi. 
33): his office was with thirteen of his brothers to 
sound the horn in the service of the tabernacle 
(5, 7). He had also charge of the 22d division or 
course (29). 

GID’DEL (O72 [very great, gigantic]: Ted- 
SHA, [Tadha; in Ezr., Vat. Kede5;-in Neh., Alex, 
Sadna:] Gaddel, [ Geddel]). 1. Children of Giddel 
(Bene-Giddel) were among the Nethinim who re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 
47; Neh. vii. 49). In the parallel lists of 1 Esdras 
the name is corrupted to CATHUA. 

2. [TedhA, Tadanar; Vat. Pedna, Padna (so FA. 
in Neh.); Alex. Ped8naA, Taddna: Geddel, Jeddel.} 
Bene-Giddel were also among the ‘servants of 


+#Solomon’’ who returned to Juda in the same 


earayan (Izr. ii. 56; Neh. vii. 58). In 1 Esdras 


this is given as IsDAKL. 

GID/EON (]VD13, from DR, a sucker, or 
better = a hewer, i. e. a braye warrior; comp. Is. 
x. 33; Tededy: Gedeon), a Manassite, youngest 
son of Joash of the Abiezrites, an undistinguished 
family, who lived at Ophrah, a town probably on 
this side Jordan (Judg. vi. 15), although its exact 
position is unknown. He was the fifth recorded 
Judge of Israel, and for many reasons the greatest 
of them all. When we first hear of him he was 
grown up and had sons (Judg. vi. 11, viii. 20), and 
from the apostrophe of the angel (vi. 12) we may 
conclude that he had already distinguished himself 
in war against the roving bands of nomadic robbers 
who had oppressed Israel for seven years, and whose 
countless multitudes (compared to locusts from 
their terrible devastations, vi. 5) annually destroyed 
all the produce of Canaan, except such as could be 
concealed in mountain-fastnesses (vi. 2). It was 
probably during this disastrous period that the 
emigration of Elimelech took place (Ruth i. 1, 2; 
Jahn’s Hebr. Comm. § xxi.). Some have identified 
the angel who appeared to Gideon (pavracpa 
veavlokov opr, Jos. Ant. v. 6) with the prophet 
mentioned in vi. 8, which will remind the reader 
of the legends about Malachi in Origen and other 
commentators. Paulus (“aeg. Conserv. ii. 190 ff.) 
endeayors to give the narrative a subjective coloring, 
but rationalism is of little value in accounts like 
this. When the angel appeared, Gideon was thrash- 
ing wheat with a flail (comre, LX-X.) in the wine- 


vividness and skill (History of the Jewish Church, 1. 
264, and ii. 86). See also Rizpan. H. 
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press, to conceal it from the predatory tyrants. 
After a natural hesitation he accepted the commis- 
sion of a deliverer, and learned the true character of 
his visitant from a miraculous sign (vi. 12-23); 
and being reassured from the fear which first seized 
him (Ex. xx. 19; Judg. xiii, 22), built the altar 
Jehovah-shalom, which existed when the book of 
Judges was written (vi. 24). In a dream the same 
night he was ordered to throw down the altar of 
Baal and cut down the Asherah (A. V. “grove’’) 
upon it [AsHERAH], with the wood of which he 
was to offer in sacrifice his father’s ‘* second bullock 
of seven years old,” an expression in which some 
see an allusion to the seven years of servitude (vi. 
26, 1). Perhaps that particular bullock is specified 
because it had been reserved by his father to sacri- 
fice to Baal (Rosenmiiller, Schol. ad loc.), for Joash 
seems to have been a priest of that worship. Ber- 
theau can hardly be right in supposing that Gideon 
was to offer two bullocks (Richt. p. 115). At any 
rate the minute touch is valuable as an indication 
of truth in the story (see Ewald, Gesch. ii. 498, 
and note). Gideon, assisted by ten faithful servants, 
obeyed the vision, and next morning ran the risk 
of being stoned: but Joash appeased the popular 
indignation by using the common argunient that 
Baal was capable of defending his own majesty 
(comp. 1 K. xviii. 27). This circumstance gave 


to Gideon the surname of Syan (“Let Baal 
plead,” vi. 832; LXX. ‘TepoBaaa), a standing in- 
stance of national irony, expressive of Baal’s impo- 
tence. Winer thinks that this irony was increased 


by the fact that Oya was a surname of the 
Pheenician Hercules (comp. Movers, Phdniz. i. 434). 
We have similar cases of contempt in the names 
Sychar, Baal-zebul, ete. (Lightfoot, Mor. Hebr. 
ad Matt. xii. 24). In consequence of this name 
some have identified Gideon with a certain priest 
‘IepdéuBaados, mentioned in Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
i. 10) as having given much accurate information 
to Sanchoniatho the Berytian (Bochart, Phaleg, p. 
776; Huetius, Dem. Lvang. p. 84, &e.), but this 
opinion cannot be maintained (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 
494; Gesen. s. v.). We also find the name in the 
form Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21; comp. Esh-baal, 
1 Chr. viii. 33 with Ish-bosheth 2 Sam. ii. ff.). 
Ewald (p. 495, 2.) brings forward several arguments 
against the supposed origin of the name. 

2. After this begins the second act of Gideon's 
life. “Clothed”’ by the Spirit of God (Judg. vi. 
34; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 18; Luke xxiv. 49), he blew 
a trumpet; and, joined by “ Zebulun, Naphtali, and 
even the reluctant Asher’? (which tribes were 
chiefly endangered by the Midianites), and possibly 
also by some of the original inhabitants, who would 
suffer from these predatory ‘sons of the East” no 
less than the Israelites themselves, he encamped on 
the slopes of Gilboa, from which he overlooked the 
plains of Exdraelon covered by the tents of Midian 
(Stanley, S. g P. p. 243). Strengthened by a 
double sign from God (to which Ewald gives a 
strange figurative meaning, Gesch. ii. 500), he re- 
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duced his army of 32,000 by the usual proclamation 
(Deut. xx. 8; comp. 1 Mace. iii. 56). The expres- 
sion “let him depart from Mount Gilead”’ is per- 
plexing; Dathe would render it “ 40 Mount Gilead ” 

—~on the other side of Jordan; and Clericus reads 
yaa, Gilboa; but Ewald is probably right in 
regarding the name as a sort of war-cry and gen- 
eral designation of the Manassites. (See, too, 
Gesen. Thes. p. 804, n.) By a second test at “ the 
spring of trembling’? (now probably ’Ain Jdalid, 
on which see Stanley, S. gf P. p. 342), he again 
reduced the number of his followers to 300 (Judg. 
vii. 5 f.), whom Josephus explains to have been the 
most cowardly in the army (Ant. y.6,§ 3). Fimally, 
being encouraged by words fortuitously overheard 
(what the later Jews termed the Bath Kol; comp. 
1 Sam. xiv. 9, 10; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. 
aii. 14) in the relation of a significant dream, he 
framed his plans, which were admirably adapted to 
strike a panic terror into the huge and undisciplined 
nomad host (Judg. viii. 15-18). We know from 
history that large and irregular oriental armies are 
especially liable to sudden outbursts of uncontrol- 
lable terror, and when the stillness and darkness of 
the night were suddenly disturbed in three differ- 
ent directions by the flash of torches and by the 
reverberating echoes which the trumpets and the 
shouting woke among the hills, we cannot be as- 
tonished at the complete rout into which the enemy 
were thrown. It must be remembered, too, that 
the sound of 300 trumpets would make them sup- 
pose that a corresponding number of companies 
were attacking them.“ For specimens of sjmilar 
stratagems see Liv. xxii. 16; Polyzen. Strateg. ii. 
37; Frontin. ii. 4; Sall. Jug. 99; Niebuhr, Deser. 
de lArabie, p. 304; Journ. As 1841, ii. 516 
(quoted by Ewald, Rosenmiiller, and Winer). The 
custom of dividing an army into three seems to 
have been common (1 Sam. xi. 11; Gen. xiy. 15), 
and Gideon's war-cry is not unlike that adopted by 
Cyrus (Xenoph. Cyr. iii. 28). He adds his own 
name to the war-cry,? as suited both to inspire con- 
fidence in his followers and strike terror in the 
enemy. His stratagem was eminently successful, 
and the Midianites, breaking into their wild peculiar 
cries, fled headlong “down the descent to the Jor- 
dan,”’ to the “house of the Acacia’ (Beth-shittah) 
and the “meadow of the dance” (Abel-meholah), 
but were intercepted by the Ephraimites (to whom 
notice had been sent, vii. 24) at the fords of Beth- 
barah, where, after a second fight, the princes Oreb 
and Zeeb (“the Raven’? and “the Wolf’) were 
detected and slain — the former at a rock, and the 
latter concealed in a wine-press, to which their names 
were afterwards given. Meanwhile the “higher 
sheykhs Zebah and Zalmunna had already escaped,” 
and Gideon (after pacifying—by a soft answer, 
which became proverbial —the haughty tribe of 
Ephraim, viii. 1-3) pursued them into eastern Ma- 
nasseh, and, bursting upon them in their fancied 
security among the tents of their Bedouin country- 
men (see KARKOR), won his third victory, and 
avenged on the Midianitish emirs the massacre of 


@ Jt is curious to find “lamps and pitchers” in 
use for a similar purpose at this very day in the 
streets of Cairo. The Zabit or Agha of the police 
earries with him at night “a torch which burns, soon 
after it is lighted, without a flame. excepting when it is 
waved through the air, when it suddenly blazes forth: 
it therefore answers the same purpose as our dark 
lantern. The burning end is sometimes cancealed in a 


small pot or jar. or covered with something else, when 
not required to give light” (Lane’s Mod. Egypt. i. ch. 
iv.). 

6 * The war-cry was properly, “For Jehovah and 
for Gideon” The A. V. inserts 't the sword,” but that 
has no warrant, and restricts too much the idea. 


A. 
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his kingly brethren whom they had slain at labor 
(viii. 18 f.). In these three battlés only 15,000 out 
of 120,000 Midianites escaped alive. It is indeed 
stated in Judg. viii. 10, that 120,000 Midianites 
had already fullen ; but here as elsewhere, it may 
merely be intended that such was the original num- 
ber of the routed host. During his triumphal re- 
turn Gideon took signal and appropriate vengeance 
on the coward and apostate towns of Succoth and 
Peniel. The memory of this splendid deliverance 
took deep root in the national traditions (1 Sam. 


xi. 11; Ps. lxxxiii. 11; Is. ix. 4, x. 26; Heb. xi. 32). | 
3. After this there was 2 peace of 40 years, and | 


we see Gideon in peaceful possession of his well- 
earnec honors, and surrounded by the dignity of 
a numerous household (viii. 29-31). It is not im- 
probable that, like Saul, he had owed a part of his 
popularity to his princely appearance (Judg. viii. 18). 


In this third stage of his life occur alike his most | 


noble and his most questionable acts, namely, the 
refusal of the monarchy on theocratic grounds, and 
the irregular consecration of a jeweled ephod, formed 
out of the rich spoils of Midian, which proved to 
the Israelites a temptation to idolatry, although it 
was doubtless intended for use in the worship of 
Jehovah. Gesenius and others (Thes. p. 135; 
Bertheau, p. 153 f.) follow the Peshito in making 
the word Ephod here mean an idol, chiefiy on ac- 
count of the vast amount of gold (1,700 shekels) 
and other rich material appropriated to it. But it 
is simpler to understand it as a significant symbol 
of an unauthorized worship. 

Respecting the chronology of this period little 
certainty can be obtained. Making full allowance 
for the use of round numbers, and even admitting. 
the improbable assertion of some of the Rabbis that 
the period of oppression is counted in the years of 


rest (vide Rosenmiiller, On Judg. iii. 11), insuper- | 


able difficulties remain. If, however, as has been 
suggested by Lord A. Hervey, several of the judge- 
ships really synchronize instead of being successive, 
much of the confusion vanishes. 
supposes (from a comparison of Judg. iii, viii., and 
xii.) that there was a combined movement under 
three great. chiefs, Ehud, Gideon, and Jephthah, by 
which the Israelites emancipated themselves from 
the dominion of the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Midianites (who for some years had occupied their 
land), and enjoyed a long term of peace through 
all their coasts. “Tf,” he says, we string together 
the different accounts of the different parts of 
Israel which are given us in that miscellaneous col- 
lection of ancient records called the book of Judges, 
and treat them as connected and successive history, 
we shall fall into as great a chronographical error 
as if we treated in the same manner the histories 
of Mercia, Kent, Essex, Wessex, and Northumber- 
land, before England became one kingdom” (Ge- 
nealog. of our Lord, p. 238). It is now well known 
that a similar source of error has long existed in 
the chronology of Egypt. eWeek: 


GIDEONI (12972, or once “NYA [a pros- 


trator, warrior): Todewvt; [Vat. Tedewvet, To- | 


dewver, ete.:| Gedeonis [gen.]). Abidan, son of 
Gideoni, was the chief man of the tribe of Benja- 
min at the time of the census in the wilderness of 
Sinai (Num. i. 11; ii. 22; vii. 60, 65; x. 24). 


GIDOM (od 7a [a cutting down, desolating]: 
Tedav; Alex. Tadoad: [Comp. Ald. Tadadu)), a 
place named only in Judg. xx. 45, as the limit to 


For instance, he | 
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‘wrzon the pursuit of Benjamin extended after the 


‘final battle of Gibeah. It would appear to have 
been situated between Gibeah (Twleil el-Fil) ard 
the cliff Rimmon (probably Rammon, about three 
imiles E. of Bethel); but no trace of the name, nor 
/yet of that of Menucah, if indeed that was a place 
(Judg. xx. 43; A. V. “with ease’? — but see mar- 
'gin), has yet been met with. [Menucan, Amer. 
|ed.] The reading of the Alex. LXX., “Gilead,” 
|can hardly be taken as well founded. In the Vul- 
_gate the word does not seem to be represented. 
G. 

GIER-EAGLE (OT, racham ; mor, 
rachamah : KUKVOS, Topbuploy: porphyrio), an 
unclean bird mentioned in Ley. xi. 18 and Deut. 
xiv. 17. There is no reason to doubt that the 
vacham of the Hebrew Scriptures is identical in 

See 


reality as in name with the racham (n>) of the 


| Arabs, namely, the Egyptian vulture (Neophion 
percnopterus); see Gesner, De Avib. p. 176; Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. iii. 56; Hasselquist, Zrav. p. 195, 
and Russell's Natural Hist. of Aleppo, ii. 195, 2d 
ed. The LXX. in Ley. /. ¢. renders the Hebrew 
term by “swan” (kd«vos), while in Deut. /. c. the 
“purple water-hen” (Porphyrio hyacinthinus) is 
given as its representative. ‘There is too much dis- 
crepancy in the LXX. translations of the various 
birds mentioned in the Levitical law to allow us te 
attach much weight to its authority. The Hebrew 
term etymologically signifies ‘a hird which is very 
affectionate to its young,” which is perfectly true 
of the Egyptian vulture, but not more so than of 
‘other birds. The Arabian writers relate many 
jfables of the Racham, some of which the reader 
may see in the Hierozoicon of Bochart (ili. p. 56). 
The Egyptian vulture, according to Bruce, is called 
by the Europeans in Egypt “ Pharaoh’s Hen.” It 


y 


— SS : 
Egyptian Vulture. 


lis generally distributed throughout Egypt, and Mr 
Tristram says it is common in Palestine, and breeds 
in great numbers in the valley of the Cedron (/is, 
i. 23). Though a bird of decidedly unprepossessing 
appearance and of disgusting habits, the Egyptians, 
like all other Orientals, wisely protect: so efficient a 
scavenger, which rids them of putrefying carcases 
that would otherwise breed a pestilence in their 
towns. Near Cairo, says Shaw (7rav. p. 388, 
folio), there are several flocks of the Ach Bobba, 
“white father,’ —a name given it by the Turks, 
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partly out of the reverence they have for it, partly 
from the color of its plumage, — “ which, like the 
ravens about our metropolis, feed upon the carrion 
and nastiness that is thrown without the city.” 
Young birds are of a brown color with a few white 
feathers; adult specimens are white, except the pri- 
mary and a portion of the secondary wing-feathers, 
which are black. Naturalists have referred this 
vulture to the mepxvdmrepos or operméAapyos of 
Aristotle (//ist. Anim. ix. 22, § 2, ed. Schneid.). 
W. H. 


* There are two birds known as >) among 


the Arabs in Egypt. The first is the vulture known 
as Neophron percnopterus. It is found extensively 
in all parts of Egypt, and is common in Palestine 
and Syria. The adult has the front of the head 
and the upper part of the throat and cere naked, 
and of a bright lemon yellow. The plumage is a 
dirty white, with the exception of the quill-feathers, 
which are a grayish black. ‘The appearance of this 
bird soaring (in circles) over and around the towns 
in Egypt, with its bright yellow beak and neck and 
crop, and white body, and dark wing-feathers, is 
exceedingly beautiful. 

The second is the Pelecanus onocrotalus, found 
in large numbers in Egypt, and about Lake Hileh 
in Palestine. This is probably the bird intended by 


om in Ley. xi. 18 and Deut. xiv. 17, while the bird 
there translated “pelican ’’ should be ‘‘ cormorant.” 
‘This seems altogether more natural when we consider 
the context, and that it is grouped with the large 


water-fowl. The word 2B, translated ‘“ cor- 
morant’’ in Lev. xi. 17 and Deut. xiv. 17 more 
properly suits the Diver ( Colymbus), of which there 
is a large species in Egypt. G. E. P- 


GIFT. The giving and receiving of presents 
has in all ages been not only a more frequent, but 
also a more formal and significant proceeding in 
the Kast than among ourselves. It enters largely 
into the ordinary transactions of life: no negotiation, 
alliance, or contract of any kind can be entered into 
between states or sovereigns without a previous 
interchange of presents: none of the important 
events of private life, betrothal, marriage, coming 
of age, birth, take place without presents: even a 
visit, if of a formal nature, must be prefaced by a 
present. We cannot adduce a more remarkable 
proof of the important part which presents play in 
the social life of the Kast, than the fact that the 
Hebrew language possesses no less than fifteen dif- 
ferent expressions for the one idea. Many of these 
expressions have specific meanings: for instance, 


minchah (71071379) applies to a present from an in- 
ferior to a superior, as from subjects to a king 
(Judg. iii. 15; 1 K. x. 25; 2 Chr. xvii. 5); maseth 


(FSW2D) expresses the converse idea of a present 
from a superior to an inferior, as from a king to his 
subjects (sth. ii. 18); hence it is used of a portion 
of food sent by the master of the house to his in- 
ferior guests (Gen. xlili. 834; 2 Sam. xi. 8); nésseth 


(FSW) has very much the same sense (2 Sam. 


xix. 42); berdcah (1373), literally a “ blessing,” 
is used where the present is one of a complimentary 
nature, either accompanied with good wishes, or 
given as a token of affection (Gen. xxxiii. 11; Judg. 
i. 15; 1 Sam. xxv. 27, xxx. 26; 2 K. y. 15); and 


GIFT 


again, shochad (TTIW) is a gift for the purpose of 
escaping punishment, presented either to a judge 
(ix. xxiii. 8; Deut. x. 17), or to a conqueror 


(2 K. xvi. 8). Other terms, as matian (V2), 
were used more generally. The extent to which 
the custom prevailed admits of some explanation 
from the peculiar usages of the East; it is clear 
that the term “gift” is frequently used where we 
should substitute ‘ tribute,” or ‘fee.’ The tribute 
of subject states was paid not in a fixed sum of 
money, but in kind, each nation presenting its 
particular product —a custom which is frequently 
illustrated in the sculptures of Assyria and Egypt; 
hence the numerous instances in which the present 
was no voluntary act, but an exaction (Judg. iii. 
15-18; 2-Sam. viii. 2,6; 1 K. iv. 21; 2 K. xvii. 
3; 2 Chr. xvii. 11, xxvi. 8); and hence the expres- 
sion “to bring presents ’’ = to own submission (Ps. 
Ixviii. 29, Ixxvi. 11; Is. xviii. 7). Again, the pres- 
ent taken to a prophet was viewed very much in 
the light of a consulting “ fee,’ and conveyed no 
idea of bribery (1 Sam. ix. 7, comp. xii. 3; 2 K. 
y. 5, viii. 9): it was only when false prophets and 
corrupt judges arose that the present was prosti- 
tuted, and became, instead of a minchah (as in the 
instances quoted), a shochad, or bribe (Is. i 23, v. 
23; Ez. xxii. 12; Mic. iii. 11). But even allowing 
for these cases, which are hardly “ gifts’? in our 
sense of the term, there is still a large excess re- 
maining in the practice of the East: friends brought 
presents to friends on any joyful occasion (Esth. ix. 
19, 22), those who asked for information or advice 
to those who gaye it (2 K. viii. 8), the needy to the 
wealthy from whom any assistance was expected 
(Gen. xliii. 11; 2 K. xv. 19, xvi. 8), rulers to their 
favorites (Gen. xly. 22; 2 Sam. xi. 8), especially to 
their officers (Esth. ii. 18; Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, § 
15), or to the people generally on festive occasions 
(2 Sam. vi. 19); on the occasion of a marriage, the 
bridegroom not only paid the parents for his bride 
(A. V. “dowry’’), but also gave the bride certain 
presents (Gen. xxxiv. 12; comp. Gen. xxiy. 22), 
while the father of the bride gave her a present on 
sending her away, as is expressed in the term shil- 


luchim (oxrt>w’) (1 K. ix. 16); and again, the 


portions of the sons of concubines were paid in the 
form of presents (Gen. xxy. 6). 


The nature of the presents was as various as 
were the occasions: food (1 Sam. ix. 7, xvi. 20, xxv. 
11), sheep and cattle (Gen. xxxii. 13-15; Judg. xv. 
8), gold (2 Sam. xviii. 11; Job xlii. 11; Matt. ii. 
11), jewels (Gen. xxiy. 53), furniture, and vessels 
for eating and drinking (2 Sam. xvii. 28), delica- 
cies, such as spices, honey, etc. (Gen. xxiv. 53; 
1 K. x. 25, xiv. 3), and robes (1 K. x. 25; 2 K. 
y. 22), particularly in the case of persons inducted 
into high office (Esth. vi. 8; Dan. v. 16; comp. 
Herod. iii. 20). The mode of presentation was 
with as much parade as possible; the presents were 
conveyed by the hands of servants (Judg. ili. 18), 
or still better on the backs of beasts of burden 
(2 K. viii. 9), even when such a mode of convey- 
ance was unnecessary. The refusal of a present 
was regarded as a high indignity, and this con- 
stituted the aggravated insult noticed in Matt. 
xxii. 11, the marriage robe haying been offered 
and refused (Trench, Parables). No less an in- 
sult was it, not to bring a present when the posi- 
tion of the parties demanded it (1 Sam. x. 27). 

W. L. B. 


GIHON 
GVHON arma [stream]: Pedy; Alex. Pn- 


wy: Gehon). 1. The second river of Paradise (Gen. 
li. 13). The name does not again occur in the 
Hebrew text of the O. T.; but in the LXX. it 
{['n@v] is used in Jer. ii, 18, as an equivalent for 
the word Shichor or Sihor, 7. e. the Nile, and in 
Keclus. xxiv. 27 (A. V. “ Geon”). All that can 
be said upon it will be found under EpeEn, p. 658 f. 


2. (773, and in Chron. JW2: [in 1 K.,] 
n Tidy, (Vat. Pewy, Alex. o Piwy; in 2 Chr. xxii. 
30,] Teoy, (Vat. Serv, Alex. Prov; in 2 Chr. 
XXXii. 14, Kate vorov, Comp. TOD Tey: | Gihon.) 
A place near Jerusalem, memorable as the scene of 
the anointing and proclamation of Solomon as king 
(1 K. i. 33, 88, 45). From the terms of this pas- 
sage, it is evident it was at a lower level than the 


city — “ bring him down (ON TI7) upon (by) 


Gihon ’”? — “ they are come up (ayy) from 
thence.” With this agrees a later mention (2 
Chr. xxxiii. 14), where it is called ‘“ Gihon-in-the- 
valley,’ the word rendered valley being nachal 


(om). In this latter place Gihon is named to 
designate the direction of the wall built by Manas- 
seh — “outside the city of David, from the west 
of Gihon-in-the-valley to the entrance of the Fish- 
gate.’ It is not stated in any of the above pas- 
sages that Gihon was a spring; but the only re- 
maining place in which it is mentioned suggests 
this belief, or at least that it had given its name to 
some water — “ Hezekiah also stopped the upper 


source or issue (SEV, from SE), to rush forth; 
incorrectly ‘‘ watercourse’ in A. V.) of the waters 
of Gihon’’ (2 Chr. xxxii. 30). If the place to 
which Solomon was brought down on the king’s 
mule was Gihon-in-the-valley — and from the terms 
above noticed it seems probable that it was — then 
the “upper source ’’ would be some distance away, 
and at a higher level. 


The locality of Gihon will be investigated under 
JERUSALEM; but in the mean time the following 
facts may be noticed in regard to the occurrences 
of the word. (1.) Its low level; as above stated. 
(2.) The expression ‘“ Gihon-in-the- valley; ’’ where 
it will be observed that nrchil (“ torrent’? or 
“ wady ’’) is the word always employed for the val- 
Jey of the Kedron, east of Jerusalen— the so- 
called Valley of Jehoshaphat; ge (‘ravine’’ or 
“glen ’’) being as constantly employed for the Val- 
ley of Hinnom, south and west of the town. In 
this connection the mention of Ophel (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
14) with Gihon should not be disregarded. In 
agreement with this is the fact that (3) the Tar- 
gum of Jonathan, and the Syriac and Arabic Ver- 
sions, have Shiloha, i. e. Siloam (Arab. Ain-Shi- 
loha) for Gihon in 1 K. i. In Chronicles they 
ayvree with the Hebrew text in having Gihon. If 
Siloam be Gihon, then (4) ‘“ from the west of Gihon 
to the Fish-gate’’ — which we know from St. Jerome 
to have been near the present “ Jaffa-gate,”’ would 
answer to the course of a wall inclosing “ the city 
of David” (2 Chr. xxxiii. 14); and (5) the omis- 
sion of Gihon from the very detailed catalogue of 
Neh. iv. is explained. G. 


a * This name arose from a misapprehension of Ps. 
lxxxix. 13 (12), as if Hermon and Tabor, being there 
spoken of together, must have been near each other. | 
This Jebel ed- Diihy is not mentioned in the Bible, un- | 
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GIL/ALAL [3’ syl.] (992 [perh. weighty, 
powerful, First}: [Rom.] Teadéa; [Vat. Alex. 
VA.1 omit: Gulalai}), one of the party of priests’ 
sons who played on Dayid’s instruments at the con- 
secration of the wall of Jerusalem, in the company 
at whose head was Ezra (Neh. xii. 36). 


GILBO’A (yaa, bubbling fountain, from 
bp and YAD: LeaBovd: [Alex. 2 Sam. i. 6, 


TeBove:] Gelboe),a mountain range on the eastern 
side of the plain of Esdraelon, rising over the city 
of Jezreel (comp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 with xxix. 1). 
It is only mentioned in Scripture in connection with 
one event in Israelitish history, the defeat and death 
of Saul and Jonathan by the Philistines (1 Sam. 
MRK) Bama. Gyexx 12s Chr xs 1h S)e 
The latter had encamped at Shunem, on the north- 
ern side of the valley of Jezreel; the former took 
up a position round the fountain of Jezreel, on the 
southern side of the valley, at the base of Gilboa. 
The result is well known. Saul and Jonathan, 
with the flower of their army, fell upon the moun- 
tain. When the tidings were carried to Dayid, he 
broke out into this pathetic strain: “ Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let there be no rain upon you, neither 
dew, nor field of offering” (2 Sam. i. 21). Of the 
identity of Gilboa with the ridge which stretches 
eastward, from the ruins of Jezreel, no doubt can 
be entertained. At the northern base, half a mile 
from the ruins, is a large fountain, called in Serip- 
ture both the “ Well of Harod ”’ (Jude. vii. 1), and 
“ The fountain of Jezreel’’ (1 Sam. xxix. 1), and 
it was probably from it the name Gilboa was de- 
rived. Eusebius places Gilboa at the distance of 
six miles from Seythopolis, and says there is still a 
village vpon the mountain ealled Gelbus (Qnom- 
s. Y. TeBové). The village is now called Jelbin 
(Robinson, ii. 816), and its position answers to the 
description of Kusebius: it is situated on the top 
of the mountain. The range of Gilboa extends in 
length some ten miles from W. to E. The sides 
are bleak, white, and barren; they look, in fact, as 
if the pathetic exclamation of Dayid had proved 
prophetic. The greatest height is not more than 
500 or 600 feet above the plain. Their modern 
local name is Jebel Mukiah, and the highest point 
is crowned by a village and wely called Wezcu- 
(Porter, Handbook, p. 353). Jeeltoaly. 


* The mention of Gilboa, in David’s touching 
elegy on Saul and Jonathan, has given an imperish- 
able name to that mountain. The aceount of the 
battle which was so disastrous to the Hebrew king, 
designates not merely the general scene of the ac- 
tion, but various places connected with the move- 
ments of the armies, and introduced in such a way 
as to be in some measure strategetically related to 
each other. It is worthy of notice, as a corrobora- 
tion of the Scripture narrative, that all these places, 
except possibly one of them, are still found to exist 
under their ancient names, and to occupy precisely 
the situation with reference to each other which the 
requirements of the history imply. We have the 
name of the ridge Gilboa, on which the battle was 
fought, transmitted to us in that of Jelinin, applied 
to a village on the southern slope of this ridge, 
known to travellers as Little Hermon,* but among 


less it be the Hill of Moreh (Juag. vii 1). Jerome, in 
the 4th century, is the first who speaks of it as Her- 


mon. (See Rob. Puys. Geogr. p. 27.) i. 
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the natives as Jebel ed-Diihy. The ridge rises out, 
of the plain of Esdraelon, and, running eastward, 
sinks down into the yalley of the Jordan. The 
Israelites at first pitched their tents at Jezreel, the 
present Zein on the western declivity of Gilboa, 
and near a fountain (1 Sam. xxix. 1), undoubtedly 
the present ’Ain Jdlid, exactly in the right position, 
and forming naturally one inducement for selecting 
that spot. The “high places” on which Saul and 
Jonathan were slain would be the still higher sum- 
mits of the ridge up which their forces were driven 
as the tide of battle turned against them in the 
progress of the fight. he Philistines encamped 
at first at Shunem (1 Sam. xxviii. 4), now called 
Soldm, on the more northern, but parallel, ridge 
opposite to Jezreel, where they could overlook and 
watch the enemy, and at the same time were pro- 


tected against any surprise by the still higher | 


ground behind them. On the other hand, the 
camp of the Philistines was visible, distant only 
eight or ten miles, from the camp of Israel. Hence 
when *“ Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he was 
afraid, and his heart greatly trembled.’? The Philis- 
tines, in their proper home, dwelt in the country 
south of Judah, and having in all probability 
marched north along the coast as far as Carmel, 
had then turned across the plain of Esdraelon, and 
had thus reached this well-chosen camping-ground 
at Shunem.@ The Philistines are next mentioned 
as rallying their forces at Aphek (1 Sam. xxix. 1). 
No place of this name has yet been discovered in 
that neighborhood. Some suppose that it was only 
another name for Shunem; but it is more likely to 
be the name of a different place, situated nearer 
Jezreel, perhaps the one from which the Philistines 
made their direct attack on the Israelites. I’urther, 
we read that the conquerors, after the battle, carried 
the bodies of Saul and his sons to Beth-shean, wid 
hung them up on the walls of that city. Deth- 
shean was a stronghold of the Philistines which the 
Israelites had never wrested from them. ‘That 
place, evidently, reappears in the present Beisdn, 
‘which is on the eastern slope of the Gilboa range, 
visible in fact from Jezreel, and still remarkable for 
its strength of position as well as the remains of 
ancient fortifications. 

The strange episode of Saul’s nocturnal visit to 
the witch of Endor illustrates this same feature of 
the narrative. It is evident that Saul was absent 
on that errand but a few hours, and the place must 
have been near his encampment. This Endor, as 
no one can doubt, niust be the present /ndor, with 
its dreary caverns (Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 
161), a fitting abode of such a necromancer, on 
the north side of Diuhy, at the west end of which 
was Shunem. Hence Saul, leaving his camp at 
Jezreel, could steal his way under cover of the night 
across the intervening valley, and over the moderate 
summit which he would have to ascend, and then, 
after consulting the woman with ‘a familiar spirit” 
at Endor, could return to his forces without his 
departure being known to any except those in the 
secret. All these places, so interwoven in the net- 
work of the story, and clearly identified after the 
lapse of so many centuries, lie almost within sight 
of each other. A person may start froni any one 
of them and make the circuit of them all in a few 
hours. The date assigned to this battle is B. c. 


@ * Possibly the Philistines, instead of taking the 
maritime route, may have crossed the Jordan and 
marched north on that side of the river. H. 


| . . 
reel or higher up the mountain. 
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1055, later but a little than the traditionary age of 
the siege of Troy. It is seldom that a record of 
remote events can be subjected to so severe a scru- 
tiny as this. 

For other sketches which reproduce more or less 
fully the occurrences of this battle, the reader may 
see Van de Velde (Travels in Syr. & Pal. ii. 368 
ff.); Stanley (S. g* P. p. 339 f., Amer. ed.); Rob- 
inson (Sib. Res. iii. 173 ff., Ist ed.); and Porter 
(Handbook, ii. 355 ff.). Some of the writers differ 
as to whether the final encounter took place at Jez- 
Stanley has drawn 
out the personal incidents in a striking manner 
(Jewish Church, ii. 30 ff). For geographical in- 
formation respecting this group of places, see espe- 
cially Rob. Phys. Geogr. pp. 26-28, and Ritter’s 
Geogr. of Palestine, Gage’s transl., ii. 821-336. 
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GIL/EAD (Ty23 [see below]: Taaadd: Ga- 
(aad), a mountainous region east of the Jordan; 
bounded on the north by Bashan, on the east by 
the Arabian plateau, and on the south by Moab 
and Ammon (Gen. xxxi. 21; Deut. iii. 12-17). It 
is sometimes called “‘ Mount Gilead” (Gen. xxxi. 


25, Ty 2am “W1), sometimes “the land of Gil- 


ead”? (Num. xxxii. 1, Ty YS); and some- 
times simply “Gilead” (Ps. Ix. 7; Gen. xxxvii. 
25); but a comparison of the several passages shows 
that they all mean the same thing. There is no 
evidence, in fact, that any particular mountain was 
meant by Mount Gilead more than by Mount Leb- 
anon (Judg. ili. 3)— they both comprehend the 
whole range, and the range of Gilead embraced the 
whole province. The name Gilead, as is usual in 
Palestine, describes the physical aspect of the coun- 
try. It signifies “a hard, rocky region;” and it 
may be regarded as standing in contrast to Bashan, 
the other great trans-Jordanie province, which is, 
as the name implies, a * level, fertile tract.’’ 

The statements in Gen. xxxi. 48 are not opposed 
to this etymology. The old name of the district 


was TDR (Gilead), but by a slight change in the 
pronunciation, the radical letters being retained, 
the meaning was made beautifully applicable to the 
‘heap of stones’? Jacob and Laban had built up— 


“and Laban said, this heap (53) is a witness (TY) 


between me and thee this day. Therefore was the 


name of it called Gal-eed” (Ty>3, the heap of 
witness). Those acquainted with the modern 
Arabs and their literature will see how intensely 
such a play upon the word would be appreciated 
by them. It does not appear that the interview 
between Jacob and his father-in-law took place on 
any particular mountain peak. Jacob, having 
passed the Euphrates, “set his face toward Mount 
Gilead; ”’ he struck across the desert by the great 
fountain at Palmyra; then traversed the eastern 
part of the plain of Damascus, and the plateau of 
Bashan, and entered Gilead from the northeast. 
“In the Mount Gilead Laban overtook him’? — 
apparently soon after he entered the district; for 
when they separated again, Jacob went on his way 
and arrived at Mahanaim, which must have been 
considerably north of the river Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 
1, 2, 22). 

The extent of Gilead we can ascertain with tol- 
erable exactness from incidental notices in the Holy 
Scriptures. The Jordan was its western border (1 
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Sam. xiii. 7; 2 K. x. 33). A> comparison of a 
number of passages shows that the river Hieromax, 
the modern Sheriat el-Mandhir, separated it from 
Bashan on the north. “ Half Gilead” is said to 
haye been possessed by Sihon king of the Amorites, 
and the other half by Og king of Bashan; and the 
river Jabbok was the division between the two 
kingdoms (Deut. iii. 12; Josh. xii. 1-5). The 
half of Gilead possessed by Og must, therefore, 
have been north of the Jabbok. It is also stated 
that the territory of the tribe of Gad extended along 
the Jordan yalley to the Sea of Galilee (Josh. xiii. 
27); and yet ‘all Bashan” was given to Manasseh 
(ver. 30). We, therefore, conclude that the deep 
glen of the Hieromax, which runs eastward, on the 
parallel of the south end of the Sea of Galilee, was 
the dividing line between Bashan and Gilead. 
North of that glen stretches out a flat, fertile pla- 


teau, such as the name Bashan (wa, like the 


-—O- 


Arabic Kiros, signifies ‘soft and level soil ’’) 


would suggest; while on the south we have the 
rough and rugged, yet picturesque hill country, for 
which Gilead is the fit name. (See Porter in /owr- 
nul of Sac. Lit. vi. 284 ff.) On the east the 
mountain range melts away gradually into the high 
plateau of Arabia. The boundary of Gilead is here 
not so clearly defined, but it may be regarded as 
running along the foot of the range. The sotith- 
ern boundary is less certain. The tribe of Reuben 
occupied the country as far south as the river Ar- 
non, which was the border of Moab (Deut. ii. 36, 
iii. 12). It seems, however, that the southern sec- 
tion of their territory was not included in Gilead. 
In Josh. xiii. 9-11 it is intimated that the “ plain 
of Medeba”’ (‘the Mishor ” it is called), north of 
the Arnon, is not in Gilead; and when speaking 
of the cities of refuge, Moses describes Bezer, which 
was given out of the tribe of Reuben, as being 
“in the wilderness, in the plain country (@. ¢. in 
the country of the Mishor,” TWYST YON), 
while Ramoth is said to be in Gilead (Deut. iv. 
43). This southern plateau was also called “ the 
land of Jazer”’? (Num. xxxii. 1; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5; 
compare also Josh. xiii. 16-25). The valley of 
Heshbon may therefore, in all probability, be the 
southern boundary of Gilead. Gilead thus extended 
from the parallel of the south end of the Sea of 
Galilee to that of the north end of the Dead Sea — 
about 60 miles; and its average breadth scarcely 
exceeded 20. 

While such were the proper limits of Gilead, 
the name is used in a wider sense in two or three 
parts of Scripture. Moses, for example, is said to 
have seen, from the top of Pisgah, “ all the land of 
Gilead unto Dan” (Deut. xxxiy. 1); and in Judg. 
xx. 1, and Josh. xxii. 9, the name seems to com- 
prehend the whole territory of the Israelites beyond 
the Jordan. A little attention shows that this is 
only a vague way of speaking, in common use 
everywhere. We, for instance, often say “ Eng- 
land” when we mean “ England and Wales.”” The 
section of Gilead lying between the Jabbok and the 
Hieromax is now called Jebel Ajliin; while that to 
the south of the Jabbok constitutes the modern 
province of Belka. One of the most conspicuous 
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peaks in the mountain range still retains the an- 
cient name, being called Jebel Jil’dd, “+ Mount 
Gilead.” ~ It is about 7 miles south of the Jabbok, 
and commands a magnificent view over the whole 
Jordan valley, and the mountains of Judah and 
Ephraim. _ It is probably the site of Ramath-Miz- 
peh of Josh. xiii. 26; and the “ Mizpeh of Gilead,’ 
from which Jephthah “passed over unto the chil- 
dren of Ammon” (Judg. xi. 29). The spot is 
admirably adapted for a gathering place in time of 
invasion, or aggressive war. The neighboring vil- 
lage of es-Salé occupies the site of the old « city 
of refuge’ in Gad, Ramoth-Gilead. [Ramoru- 
GILEAD. | 

We have already alluded to a special descriptive 
term, which may almost be regarded as a proper 
name, used to denote the great plateau which bor- 
ders Gilead on the south and east. The refuge- 
city Bezer is said to be “in the country of the 
Mishor”’ (Deut. iv. 43); and Jeremiah (xlviii. 21) 
says, “judgment is come upon the country of the 
Mishor”’ (see also Josh. xiii. 9, 16, 17, 21, xx. 8). 


Mishor (maw and wD) signifies a “ level 


plain,” or ‘“table-land;’’ and no word could be 
more applicable. This is one among many exam- 
ples of the minute accuracy of Bible topography. 

The mountains of Gilead have a real elevation 
of from two to three thousand feet; but their ap- 
parent elevation on the western side is much greater, 
owing to the depression of the Jordan valley, which 
ayerages about 1,000 feet. Their outline is singu- 
larly uniform, resembling a massive wall running 
along the horizon. From the distant east they 
¢seem very low, for on that side they meet the 
plateau of Arabia, 2,000 ft. or more in height. 
Though the range appears bleak from the distance, 
yet on ascending it we find the scenery rich, pictur- 
esque, and in places even grand. The summit is 
broad, almost like table-land ‘tossed into wild con- 
fusion of undulating downs” (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 
320). It is everywhere covered with luxuriant 
aerbage. In the extreme north and south there 
are no trees; but as we advance toward the centre 
they soon begin to appear, at first singly, then in 
groups, and at length, on each side of the Jabbok, 
in fine forests chiefly of prickly oak and terebinth. 
The rich pasture land of Gilead presents a striking 
contrast to the nakedness of western Palestine. 
Except among the hills of Galilee, and along the 
heights of Carmel, there is nothing to be compared 
with it as “a place for cattle’? (Num. xxxii. 1). 
Gilead anciently abounded in spices and aromatic 
gums which were exported to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 
25; Jer. viii. 22, xlvi. 11). 

The first notice we have of Gilead is in con- 
nection with the history of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 21 
ff.); but it is possibly this same region which is 
referred to under the name Ham, and was inhabited 
by the giant Zuzims. The kings of the East who 
came to punish the rebellious “ cities of the plain,”’ 
first attacked the Rephaims in Ashteroth Karnaim, 
7. e. in the country now called Hawran ; then they 
advanced southwards against the “ Zuzims in 
Ham;”’ and next against the Emims in Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim, which was subsequently possessed by 
the Moabites (Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 9-19). [See 
Euims; Reenarm.| We hear nothing more of 


a*Mr. Tristram regards the peak called Jebel Osha, 
as the ancient Mount Gilead, said by the people of the 
country to contain the tomb of Hosea. For a descrip- 


tion of the magnificent view from that summit, see 
Land of Israel, p. 556, 1st ed. H. 
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Gilead till the invasion of the country by the 
Israelites. One half of it was then in the hands 
of Sihon king of the Amorites, who had a short 
time previously driven out the Moabites. Og, king 
of Bashan, had the other section north of the Jab- 
bok. ‘The Israelites defeated the former at Jahaz, 
and the latter at drei, and took possession of Gilead 
and Bashan (Num. xxi. 23 ff.). The rich pasture 
land of Gilead, with its shady forests, and copious 
streams, attracted the attention of Reuben and Gad, 
who “had a very great multitude of cattle,” and 
was allotted to them. The future history and habits 
of the tribes that occupied Gilead were greatly 
affected by the character of the country. Rich in 
flocks and herds, and now the lords of a fitting 
region, they retained, almost unchanged, the nomad 
pastoral habits of their patriarchal ancestors. Like 
all Bedawin they lived in a constant state of war- 
fare, Just as Jacob had predicted of Gad — “a troop 
shall plunder him; but he shall plunder at the 
last’ (Gen. xlix. 19). The sons of Ishmacl were 
subdued and plundered in the time of Saul (1 Chr. 
y. 9 ff.); and the children of Ammon in the days 
of Jephthah and David (Judg. xi. 32 ff; 2 Sam. 
x. 12 ff). Their wandering tent life, and their 
almost inaccessible country, made thei in ancient 
times what the Bedawy tribes are now — the pro- 
tectors of the refugee and the outlaw. In Gilead 
the sons of Saul found a home while they vainly 
attempted to reéstablish the authority of their 
house (2 Sam. ii. 8 ff). Here, too, David found 
a sanctuary during the unnatural rebellion of a 
beloved son; and the surrounding tribes, with a 
characteristic hospitality, carried presents of the 
best they possessed to the fallen monarch (2 Sam. 
xvii. 22 ff.). Elijah the Tishbite was a Gileadite 
(1 K. xvii. 1); and in his simple garb, wild aspect, 
abrupt address, wonderfully -active habits, and 
movements so rapid as to evade the search of his 
watchful and bitter foes, we see all the character- 
istics of the genuine Bedawy, ennobled by a high 
prophetic mission. [GaAnD.] 

Gilead was a frontier land, exposed to the first 
attacks of the Syrian and Assyrian invaders, and 
to the unceasing raids of the desert tribes — “ Be- 
cause Machir the first-born of Manasseh was a man 
of war, therefore he had Bashan and Gilead ” (Josh. 
xvii. 1). Under the wild and wayward Jephthah, 
Mizpeh of Gilead became the gathering place of the 
trans-Jordanic tribes (Judg. xi. 29); and in subse- 
quent times the neighboring stronghold of Ramoth- 
Gilead appears to have been considered the key of 
Palestine on the east (1 K. xxii. 3, 4, 6; 2 K. viii. 
28, ix. 1). 

The name Galaad (PaAadS) occurs several times 
in the history of the Maccabees (1 Mace. vy. 9 ff.); 
and also in Josephus, but generally with the Greek 
termination —TaAaadiris or Tadadnvh (Ant. xiii. 
14, § 2; B. J. i. 4, § 3). Under the Roman 
dominion the country became more settled and 
civilized; and the great cities of Gadara, Pella, and 
Gerasa, with Philadelphia on its southeastern border, 
speedily rose to opulence and splendor. In one of 
these (Pella) the Christians of Jerusalem found a 
sanctuary when the armies of Titus gathered round 
the devoted city (Euseb. H. 2. iii. 5). Under 
Mohammedan rule the country has again lapsed 
into semi-barbarism. Some scattered villages amid 

@ * Probably a patronymic = sty5a, a Gileadite, 

as Jephthah is called both when fest and last men- 
tioned (Judg. xi. 1, and xii. 7). The personal name 
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the fastnesses of Jebel Ajlin, and a few fierce wan- 
dering tribes, constitute the whole population of 
Gilead. They are nominally subject to the Porte, 
but. their allegiance sits lightly upon them. 

For the scenery, products, antiquities, and history 
of Gilead, the following works may be consulted. 
Burckhardt’s Trav. in Syr.; Buckingham’s Arab 
Tribes; Irby and Mangles, Travels ; Porter’s 
Handbook, and Five Years in Damascus ; Stanley’s 
Sin. and Pal. ; Ritter’s Pal. and Syria. 

2. Possibly the name of a mountain west of the 
Jordan, near Jezreel (Judg. vii. 3). We are in- 
clined, however, to agree with the suggestion of 
Clericus and others, that the true reading in this 


place should be yaa, Gilboa, instead of Ty>3. 
Gideon was encamped at the “spring of Harod,” 
which is at the base of Mount Gilboa. A copyist 
would easily make the mistake, and ignorance of 
geography would prevent it from being afterwards 
detected. For other explanations, see Ewald, Gesch. 
ii. 500; Schwarz, p. 164, note; Gesen. Thes. p. 
804, note. 

* As regards Gilead (2), Bertheau also (Buch der 
Richter, p. 120), would substitute Gilboa for that 
name in Judg. vii. 3. Keil and Delitzsch hesitate 
between that view and the conclusion that there 
may have been a single mountain or a range so 
called near Jezreel, just as in Josh. xy. 10, we 
read of a Mount Seir in the territory of Judah 
otherwise unknown (Com. on Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, p. 341). Dr. Wordsworth has the following 
note on this perplexed question : “‘ Probably the 
western half-tribe of Manasseh expressed its con- 
nection with the eastern half-tribe by calling one 
of its mountains by the sarne name, Mount Gilead, 
as the famous mountain bearing that name in the 
eastern division of their tribe (Gen. xxxi. 21-25, 
xxxvii. 25; Num. xxxii. 1, 40, &c.). May we not 
see ‘a return of the compliment’ (if the expres- 
sion may be used) in another name which has 
perplexed the commentators, namely, the Wood of 
Ephraim on the eastern side of Jordan (2 Sam. 
xviii. 6)? Ephraim was on the west of Jordan, and 
yet the Wood of Ephraim was on the east. Perhaps 
that half-tribe of Manasseh, which was in the east, 
marked its connection with Ephraim, its brother 
tribe, by calling a wood in its own neighborhood 
by that name.’ (See his Holy Bible with Notes, 
li. pt. i. p. 111.) Cassel (Richter, p. 71) thinks 
that Gilead here may denote in effect character 
rather than locality: the Mount of Gilead =the 
community of the warlike Manassites (Josh. xvii. 
1), now so fitly represented by Gideon, sprung from 
that tribe (Judg. vi. 15). The cowardly deserve no 
place in the home of such heroes, and should sep- 
arate themselves from them. 

3. The name of a son of Machir, erandson of 
Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 29, 30). 

4. The father of Jephthah (Judg. xi. 1, 2). It 
is difficult to understand (comp. ver. 7, 8) whether 
this Gilead was an individual or a personification 
of the community.¢ 

* 5. One of the posterity of Gad, through whom 
the genealogy of the Gadites in Bashan is traced 
(1 Chr. v. 14). lal 
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of the father being unknown, that of his country 
stands in place of it. See Cassel, Richter u. Ruth in 
Lange’s Bibelwerk, p. 102. H. 
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4, 5, sty bait: Judg. xii. 4, 5, Padadd; Num. 
xxvi. 29, Tadaadi [Vat. -de.]; Jude. x. 3, 6 
Tadadd; [Judg. xi. 1, 40, xii. 7; 2 Sam. xvii. 27, 
xix. 31; 1 K. ii. 7; Ezr. ii. 61; Neh. vii. 63,] 6 
Tadaadirns [Vat. -Se-. exc. Judg. xi. 40, Vat. 
Tadaad|; Alex. 0 Tadaaditis, 0 Tadaaderrns, 
{and Judg. xii. 5, avdpes Tadaad:| Galaadite, 
Gulaadites, virt Galtad). A branch of the tribe cf 
Manasseh, descended from Gilead. ‘There appears to 
have been an old standing feud between them and 
the Ephraimites, who taunted them with being 
deserters. See Judg. xii. 4, which may be ren- 
dered, “ And the men of Gilead smote Ephraim, 
because they said, Runagates of Ephraim are ye 
(Gilead is between Ephraim and Manasseh);’’ the 
last clause being added parenthetically. In 2 K. 
xy. 25 for “ of the Gileadites’’ the LX X. have amd 
TOV TETpAkOGlwy [Vulg. de filiis Galarditarum). 

GIL/GAL (always with the article but once, 
Dahan, [the circuit, the rolling, see below]: 
Taadyaro (plural); [in Deut. xi. 30, ToAyda3 Josh. 
xiv. 6, Rom. Vat. TadydaA:] Galgala [sing. and 
plur.]). By this name were called at least two 
places in ancient Palestine. 

1. The site of the first camp of the Israelites on 
the west of the Jordan, the place at which they 
passed the first night after crossing the river, and 
where the twelve stones were set up which had 
been taken from the bed of the stream (Josh. iv. 19, 
20, comp. 3); where also they kept their first pass- 
over in the land of Canaan (y. 10). It was in the 

, 

‘end of the east of Jericho” (9 TI TBP: 
A. V. “in the east: border of Jericho’), apparently 
on a hillock or rising ground (vy. 3, comp. 9) in the 
Arboth-Jericho (A. V. “the plains’’), that is, the 
hot depressed district of the Ghor which lay be- 
tween the town and the Jordan (v. 10). Here the 
Israelites who had been born on the march through 
the wilderness were circumcised ; an occurrence 
from which the sacred historian derives the name: 
«This day I have rolled away (gal/iothi) the re- 
proach of Eeypt from off you.’ Therefore the name 
of the place is called Gilgal@ to this day.” By 
Josephus (Ant. v. 1, § 11) it is said to signify 
“ freedom ”’ (€Aev0pioy). The camp thus estab- 
lished at Gilgal remained there during the early 
part of the conquest (ix. 6, x. 6, 7, 9, 15, 43); and 
we may probably infer from one narrative that 
Joshua retired thither at the conclusion of his 
Jabors (xiv. 6, comp. 15). 

We again encounter Gilgal in the time of Saul, 
when it seems to have exchanged its military asso- 
ciations for those of sanctity. True, Saul, when 
driven from the highlands by the Philistines, col- 
lected his feeble force at the site of the old camp 
(1 Sam. xiii. 4, 7); but this is the only occurrence 
at all connecting it with war. It was now one of 
the “holy cities” (of jysacpévor) —if we accept 
the addition of the LXX. — to which Samuel reg- 
ularly resorted, where he administered justice (L 
Sam. vii. 16), and where burnt-ofterings and peace - 
offerings were accustomed to be offered ‘before 
Jehovah ” (x. 8, xi. 15, xiii. 8, 9-12, xv. 21); and 
on one occasion a sacrifice of a more terrible de- 


a This derivation of the name cannot apply in the 
case of the other Gilgals mentioned below. May it 
not be the adaptation to Hebrew of a name previously 
existing in the former language of the country? 

b Such is the real force of the Hebrew text (xix. 40). 
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scription than either (xv. 33). The air of the 
narrative all through leads to the conclusion that 
at the time of these occurrences it was the chief 
sanctuary of the central portion of the nation (see 
x. 8, xi. 14, xv. 12, 21). But there is no sign of 
its being a town; no mention of building, or of its 
being allotted to the priests or Levites, as was the 
case with other sacred towns, Bethel, Shechem, ete. 

We again have a glimpse of it, some sixty years 
later, in the history of David’s return to Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. xix.). The men of Judah came down to 
Gilgal to meet the king to conduct him over Jordan. 
as if it was close to the river (xix. 15), and David 
arrived there immediately on crossing the stream, 
after his parting with Barzillai the Gileadite. 

How the remarkable sanctity of Gilgal became 
appropriated to a false worship we are not told, but 
certainly, as far as the obscure allusions of Hosea 
and Amos can be understood (provided that they 
refer to this Gilgal), it was so appropriated by the 
kingdom of Israel in the middle period of its 
existence (Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, xii. 11; Amos iy. 
4, v. 5). 

Beyond the general statements above quoted, the 
sacred text contains no indications of the position 
of Gilgal. Neither in the Apocrypha nor the N. T. 
is it mentioned. Later authorities are more precise, 
but unfortunately discordant among themselves. 
By Josephus (Ant. vy. 1, § 4) the encampment. is 
given as fifty stadia, rather under six miles, from 
the river, and ten from Jericho. In the time of 
Jerome the site of the camp and the twelve 
memorial stones were still distinguishable, if we 
are to take literally the expression of the /pit. 
Paul (§ 12). The distance from Jericho was 
then two miles. The spot was left uncultivated, 
but regarded with great veneration by the residents ; 
“locus desertus . . . ab illius regionis mortalibus 
miro cultu habitus’? (Onom. Galgala). When 
Arculf was there at the end of the seventh century 
the place was shown at five miles from Jericho. A 
large church covered the site, in which the twelve 
stones were ranged. ‘The church and stones were 
seen by Willibald, thirty years later, but he gives 
the distance as five miles from the Jordan, which 
again he states correctly as seven from Jericho. 
The stones are mentioned also by Thietmar, a. D. 
1217, and lastly by Ludolf de Suchem a century 
later. No modern traveller has succeeded in elicit- 
ing the name, or in discoyering a probable site. In 
Van de Velde’s map (1858) a spot named MJohanfer, 
a little S. E. of e7-Riha, is marked as possible; but 
no explanation is afforded either in his Syrtc, or 
his Memoir. 

2. But this was certainly a distinct place from 
the Gilgal which is connected with the last scene 
in the life of Elijah, and with one of Elisha’s 
miracles. The chief reason for believing this is the 
impossibility of making it fit into the notice of 
Elijah’s translation. He and Elisha are said to 


“go down” (17) from Gilgal to Bethel (2 K. 
ii. 1), in opposition to the repeated expressions of 
the narratives in Joshua and 1 Samuel, in which 
the way from Gilgal to the neighborhood of Bethel 
is always spoken of as an ascent, the fact being 
that the former is nearly 1,200 feet below the latter. 
Thus there must have been a second Gilgal at a 


‘ec According to this pilgrim, it was to these that 
John the Baptist pointed when he said that God was 
“able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham ” (Thietmar, Peregr. 31). 
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higher level than Bethel, and it was probably that 
at which Elisha worked the miracle of healing on 
the poisonous pottage (2 Ix. iy. 38). Perhaps the 
expression of 2 K. ii. 1, coupled with the “came 
again’ of iy. 38, may indicate that Elisha resided 
there. ‘The mention of Baal-shalisha (iy. 42) gives 
a clew to its situation, when taken with the notice 
of Kusebius (Onom. Bethsarisa) that that place was 
fifteen miles from Diospolis (Lydda) towards the 
north. In that very position stand now the ruins 
bearing the name of Jiljilich, i. e. Gilgal. (See 
Van de Velde’s map, and Rob. iii. 139.) 


The “KING OF THE NATIONS OF GILGAL,” 
or rather perhaps the “king of Goim-at-Gilgal ”’ 


(3239 bya : [Baoireds Tet ris Tod 


Aalas; Alex. B. Twem rns TeAyea (comp. Ald. 
Tadyéa): rex gentium Galgal)), is mentioned in 
the catalogue of the chiefs overthrown hy Joshua 
(Josh. xii. 23). The name occurs next to Dok in 
an enumeration apparently proceeding southwards, 
and therefore the position of the Ji/jilieh just named 
is not wholly inappropriate, though it must be con- 
fessed its distance from Dor—more than twenty- 
rable: still it is nearer than 
any other place of the name yet known. Tusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. Gelgel) speak of a “ Galgulis ”’ 
six miles N. of Antipatris. This is slightly more, 
suitable, but has not been identified. What these" 
Guim were has been discussed under HiArHEN. 
By that word (Judg. iv 


y. 2) or “nations ’’ (Gen. 
xiv. 1) the name is usually rendered in the A. V. 
as in the well-known phrase, ‘Galilee of the 
nations’ (Is. ix. 1; comp. Matt. iv. 15). Possibly 
they were a tribe of the early inhabitants of the 
country, who, like the Gerizites, the Avim, the 
Zemarites, and others, have left only this faint 
casual trace of their existence there. 

A place of the same name has also been discovered 
nearer the centre of the country, to the left of the 
main north road, four miles from Shiloh (Sei/in), 
and rather more than the same distance from Bethel 
(Beitin). This suits the requirements of the story 
of Elijah and Elisha even better than the former, 
being more in the neighborhood of the established 
holy places of the country, and, as more central, 
and therefore less liable to attack from the wan- 
derers in the maritime plain, more suited for the 
residence for the sons of the prophets. In position 
it appears to be not less than 500 or 600 feet above 
Bethel (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 179). It may 
be the Beth-Gilgal of Neh. xii. 29; while the Ji- 
jilieh north of Lydd may be that of Josh. xii. 23. 
Another Gilgal, under the slightly different form of 
Kilkilich, lies about two miles E. of Kefr Saba. 

4. [Taryda; Vat. ta Ayad: Galgala.| A 
Gilgal is spoken of in Josh. xv. 7, in describing the 
north border of Judah. In the parallel list (Josh. 
xviii. 17) it is given as GELILOTH, and under that 
word an attempt is made to show that Gilgal, 7. e. 
the Gilyal near Jericho, is probably correct. G. 


GIVLOH (vox [ewile, Ges.; or, castle, mount, 
Dietr.]: PyrAdu, Alex. PnAwy; [Vat.om.; Comp. 
TiAd;] in Sam. wad, [Comp. PeAwd: Gilo]), a town 
in the mountainous part of Judah, named in the 
first group, with Debir and Eshtemoh (Josh. xv. 51). 
Its only interest to us lies in the fact of its having 
been the native place of the famous Ahithophel Q 
Sam. xv. 12), where he was residing when Absalom 
sent for him to Hebron, and whither he returned 


to destroy himself after his counsel had been set 


GIRDLE 


aside for that of Hushai (xvii. 
not yet been met with. 


GYLONITE, THE (0999377 and 939377: 
@ckwvi [ Vat. -ver}], PeAwvirns [V at. -yel- -|, Alex. 
TiAwvatos, [TetAwvirns: Gilonites|), z. €. the na- 
tive of Giloh (as Shilonite, from Shiloh): applied 
only to Ahithophel the famous counsellor (2 Sam. 
xv. 12; xxiii. 34). 

GIM’ZO (VDD [place of sycamores|: 9 
Tapa; Alex. Toparcat: [ Gamzo]), a town which 
with its dependeut villages (Hebrew “ daughters ’’) 
was taken possession of by the Philistines in the 
reion of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). The name — 
which occurs nowhere but here — is mentioned with 
Timnath, Socho, and other towns in the northwest 
part of Judah, or in Dan. It still remains attached 
to a large village between two and three miles 8. W. 
of Lydda, south of the road between Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, just where the hills of the highland finally 
break down into the maritime plain. Jimzu is a 
tolerably large village, on an eminence, well sur- 
rounded with trees, aie standing just beyond the 
point where the two main roads from Jerusalem 
(that by the Beth-horons, and that by Wady Su- 
leiman), which parted at Gibeon, again join and 
run on as one to Jaffa. It is remarkable for noth- 
ing but some extensive corn magazines underground, 
unless it be also for the silence maintained regard- 
ing it by all travellers up to Dr. Robinson (ii. 249). 

G. 


it consisted of 


23). The site has 


GIN, a trap for birds or beasts: 


a net (TT), anda stick to act as a a (wy NW) ; 5 
the latter word is translated “gin”? in the A. V. 
Am. iii. 5, and the former in Is. viii. 14, the term 
‘‘ snare ’’ being in each case used for the other part 
of the trap. In Job xl. 24 (marginal translation ) 
the second of these terms is applied to the ring run 
through the nostrils of an animal. Ws: ‘B. 

GINATH (F133 [protection, Fiirst; or, 
garden, Gesen.]: Twvd@: Gineth), father of Trent, 
who after the death of Zimri disputed the throne 
of Israel with Omri (1 K. xvi. 21, 22). 

GIN’NETHO (153 [gardener], i. e. Gin- 
nethoi: [Rom. Vat. Alex. omit; FA.3 Tevynbovr3 
Comp. Tevaééy:] Genthon), one of the chief” 
(WN = heads) of the priests and Levites who 
returned to Judea with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 4). 
He is doubtless the same person as 

GIN NETHON (7733 [as above]: Tayya- 
@ey, Tavadoe; [in x. 6, Vat. Tyaro@, Alex. Taav- 
vabwy, FA. Avarw6; in xii. 16, Vat. Alex. FA.1 
omit:] Genthon), a priest who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 6). He was head of a 
family, and one of his descendants is mentioned in 
the list of priests and Levites at a later period (xii. 
16). He is probably the same person as the pre- 
ceding. 


GIRDLE, an essential article of dress in the 
East, and worn both by men and women. The 
(1.) mb> in| or 
mA, which is the general term for a girdle of 
any Lind, whether worn by Eevnen as 1 Sam. 
xviii. 4, 2 Sam. xx. 8, 1 K. ii. 5, 2 K iii. 215 or 
by women, Is. iii. 24. (2.) 38, especially used 
of the girdles worn by men; whether by prophets, 


corresponding Hebrew words are: 


GIRDLE 


2 K. i. 8, Jer. xiii. 1; soldiers, Is. v.27; Ez. xxiii. 
15; or kings in their military capacity, Job xii. 18. 


(3.) TU or my, used of the girdle worn by 
men alone, Job xii. 21, Ps. cix. 19, Is. xxiii. 10. 


(4.) IAN, the girdle worn by the priests and state 


officers. In addition to these, Sop, Is. iii. 
24, is a costly girdle worn by women. The Vul- 
gate renders it fascoa pectoralis. It would thus 
seem to correspond with the Latin strophiwm, a 
belt worn by women about the breast. In the 
LXX. however, it is transiated XLT oy becom dp- 
gupos, “a tunic shot with purple,’ and Gesenius 
[ Thes.] has + buntes Feyerkleid”? (comp. Schroe- 
der, de Vest. Mul. pp. 187, 138, 404). The 
DTW}? mentioned in Is. iii. 20, Jer. ii. 32, were 
probably girdles, although both Kimchi and Jarchi 
consider them as fillets for the hair. In the latter 
passage the Vulgate has again fascia pectorulis, 
and the LXX. ornOodecuts, an appropriate bridal 
ornament. 

The common girdle was made of leather (2 K. 
i. 8; Matt. iti. 4), like that worn by the Bedouins of 
the present day, whom Curzon describes as “ armed 
with a long crooked knife, and a pistol or two stuck 
in a red leathern girdle’? (Monast. of the Levant, 
p- 7). In the time of Chardin the nobles of Min- 
grelia wore girdles of leather, four fingers broad, 
and embossed with silver. A finer girdle wasemade 
of linen (Jer. xiii, 1; Ez. xvi. 10), embroidered 
with silk, and sometimes with gold and silver thread 
(Dan. x. 5; Rey. i. 18, xv. 6), and frequently 
studded with gold and precious stones or pearls 
(Le Bruyn, Voy. iv. 170; comp. Virg. dun. ix. 
359). Morier (Second Jour ney, p. 150), describ- 
ing the dress of the Armenian women, says, “ they 
wear a silver girdle which rests on the hips, and is 
generally curiously wrought.’’ The manufacture 
of these girdles formed part of the employment of 
women (Proy. xxxi. 24). 

The girdle was fastened by a clasp of gold or 
silver, or tied in a knot so that the ends hung 
down in front, as in the figures on the ruins of 
Persepolis. It was worn by men about the loins, 


hence the expressions =)>halA) TN, 1S Sc 8 Se 
osbn a8, Is. v. 27. The girdle of women 


was generally looser than that of the men, and was 
worn about the hips, except when they were act- 
ively engaged (Proy. xxxi. 17). Curzon (p. 58), 
describing the dress of the Egyptian women, says, 
“not round the waist, but round the hips a large 
and heavy Cashmere shawl is worn oyer the yelek, 
and the whole gracefulness of an Egyptian dress 
consists in the way in which this is put on.’? The 
military girdle was worn about the waist, the 
sword or dagger was suspended from it (Judg. iii. 
16; 2 Sam. xx. 8; Ps. xlv. 3). In the Nineveh 
sculptures the soldiers are represented with broad 
girdles, to which the sword is attached, and through 
which even two or three daggers in a sheath are 
passed. Q. Curtius (iii. 3) says of Darius, ‘zona 
aurea muliebriter cinctus acinacem suspenderat, cui 
ex gemma erat vagina.’’ Hence girding up the loins 
denotes preparation for battle or ‘for active exertion. 


In times of mourning, girdles of sackcloth were 


@ *In contrast with such girdles, John’s was “a 
leathern girdle” (Matt. iii. 4), in conformity with the 
simple habits which characterized the stern reformer. 

H. 
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worn as marks of humiliation and sorrow (Is. iii. 
245 xxii 2))s 

In consequence of the costly materials of which 
girdles were made, they were frequently giyen as 
presents (1 Sam. xviii. 4; 2 Sam. xviii. 11), as is 
still the custom in Persia (ef. Morier, p. 93). 
Villages were given to the queens of Persia to 
supply them with girdles (Xenoph. Anad. i. 4, § 9; 
Plat. Alc. i. p. 123). 

They were used as pockets, as among the Arabs 
still (Niebuhr, Descr. p. 56), and as purses, one 
end of the girdle being folded back for the purpose 
(Matt. x. 9; Mark vi. 8). Hence ‘zonam per- 
dere,”’ ‘‘ to lose one’s purse” (Hor. /2pist. ii. 2, 40; 
comp. Juy. xiv. 297). Inkhorns were also carried 
in the girdle (Iz. ix. 2). 


The WIN, or girdle worn by the priests about 
the close-fitting tunic (Ex. xxviii. 39; xxxix. 29), 
is described by Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 2) as made 
of linen so fine of texture as to look like the slough 
of a snake, and embroidered with flowers of scarlet, 
purple, blue, and fine linen. It was about four 
fingers’ broad, and was wrapped several times 
round the priest’s body, the ends hanging down to 
the feet. When engaged in sacrifice, the priest 
threw the ends over his left. shoulder. According 
to Maimonides (de Vas. Sanct. c. 8), the girdle 
worn both by the high-priest and the common 
priests was of white linen embroidered with wool, 
but that worn by the high-priest on the day of 
Atonement was entirely of white linen. The length 
of it was thirty-two cubits, and the breadth about 
three fingers. It was worn just below the arm-~ 
pits to avoid perspiration (comp. Ez. xliv. 18). 
Jerome (Lp. ad Labiolum, de Vest. Sac.) follows 
Josephus. With regard to the manner in which 
the girdle was embroidered, the “needlework” 


(ap> mw, Ex. xxviii. 39) is distinguished in 
the Mishna from the ‘ cunning-work” (ny. 


AWHT, Tix. xxvi. 31) as being worked by the needle 
with figures on one side only, whereas the latter 
was woven work with figures on both sides (Cod. 
Joma, ¢. 8). So also Maimonides (de Vas. Sanct. 
viii. 15). But Jarchi on Ex. xxvi. 31, 36, explains 
the difference as consisting in this, that in the 
former case the figures on the two sides are the 
same, whereas in the latter they are different. 
[EMBROIDERER. | 


In all passages, except Is. xxii. 21, WIDN is 
used of the girdle of the priests only, but in that 
instance it appears to have been worn by Shebna, 
the treasurer, as part of the insignia of his office ; 
unless it be supposed that he was of priestly rank, 
and wore it in his priestly capacity. He is called 
“ high-priest ” in the Chronicon Paschale, p. 115 a, 
and in the Jewish tradition quoted by Jarchi in lov. 


The “ curious girdle” (AWM, Ex. xxviii. 8) was 
made of the same materials and colors as the 
ephod, that is of “gold, blue, and purple, and scar- 
let, and fine twined linen.’’ Josephus describes it 
as sewn to the breastplate. After passing once 
round it was tied in front upon the seam, the ends 
hanging down (Ant. iii. 7, § 5). According to 
Maimonides it was of woven work. 

“ Girdle”? is used figuratively in Ps. cix. 19; 
[se xin Osecie L Sam. lie te Psi xxx. 1, ixy.* 12" 
Eph. vi. 14. W. A. W. 


GIR/'GASHITES, THE (W737, i. c. ac- 
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cording to the Hebrew usage, singular — “ the Gir- 
gashite;’’ in which form, however, it occurs in the 
A. V. but twice, 1 Chr. i. 14, and Gen. x. 16; in 
the latter rn“ GirGasirE; elsewhere uniformly 
plural, as aboye: 6 Tepyecatos, and so also Jo- 
sephus: Gergeswus [but Deut. vii. 1, Gergezcus]), 
one of the nations who were in possession of Canaan 
before the entrance thither of the children of Israel. 
The name occurs in the following passages: Gen. 
x. 16, xv. 21; Deut. vii. 1 (and xx. 17 in Samar- 
itan and LXX.); Josh. iii. 10, xxiv. 11; 1 Chr. i. 
14; Neh. ix. 8. In the first of these “the Gir- 
gasite’’ is given as the fifth son of Canaan; in 
the other places the tribe is merely mentioned, and 
that but occasionally, in the formula expressing the 
doomed country; and it may truly be said in the 
words of Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 2) that we possess 
the name and nothing more; not even the more 
definite notices of position, or the slight glimpses 
of character, general or individual, with which we 
are favored in the case of the Amorites, Jebusites, 
and some others of these ancient nations. The 
expression in Josh. xxiv. 11 would seem to indicate 
that the district of the Girgashites was on the west 
of Jordan; nor is this invalidated by the mention 
of “Gergesenes” in Matt. vili. 28 (Tepyeonvar 
in Rec. Text, and in a few MSS. mentioned by 
Epiphanius and Origen, Tepyecalwy), as on the 
east side of the Sea of Galilee, since that name is 
now generally recognized as Tepaonvay, — ‘‘ Gera- 
senes,’’? —and therefore as having no connection 
with the Girgashites. G. 


GIR’GASITE, THE (Gen. x. 16). See the 


foregoing. 
* GIS/CHALA [Tioxaaa: Rabb. 2971 WD, 


Gush Chalab: Arab. poet: el-Jish), a village 


in Galilee on a hill about two hours northwest 
from Safed. It was fortified by order of Josephus, 
and was the last fortress in Galilee to surrender to 
the Roman arms (Joseph. B. J. ii. 20, § 6; iv. 2, 
§§ 1-5). It has been identified by Dr. Robinson 
as the modern ¢/-/ish, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1837 (Bibi. Res. iii. 368 ff, 1st ed.). 
It must have been one of the towns in the circuit 
of Christ’s labors, and well known to his Galilean 
disciples. There was a tradition that the parents 
of Paul emigrated from this place to Tarsus. 
Saee 

GIS’PA (NBWA [hearkening]: [FAS] Teo- 
ga; [Comp. Teopds; tom. Vat. Alex. FA.1 
omit:] Gaspha), one of the overseers of the Ne- 
thinim, in “the Ophel,”’ after the return from 
Captivity (Neh. xi. 21). By the LXX. the name 
appears to have been taken as a place. 

GIT’TAH-HE’PHER, Josh. xix. 13. 
[GaTu-HEPHER. | 

GITTA/IM (OMAR, i. e. two wine-presses: 
[in 2 Sam.,] PeOaiu, [Vat- MeOar,] Alex. PeOOexu3 
[in Neh. xi. 33, Rom. Vat. Alex. FA. omit; FA.? 
Te00yu:| Gethaim), a place incidentally mentioned 
in 2 Sam. iy. 3, where the meaning appears to be that 
the inhabitants of Beeroth, which was allotted to 
Benjamin, had heen compelled to fly from that place, 
and had taken refuge at Gittaim. Beeroth was 
one of the towns of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17); 
and the cause of the flight of its people may have 
been (though this is but conjecture) Saul’s persecu- 
tion of the Gibeonites alluded to in 2 Sam. xxi. 2. 
Gittaim is again mentioned [Neh. xi. 33] in the 


_GIZONITE, THE 


list of places inhabited by the Benjamites after 
their return from the Captivity, with Ramah, Ne- 
ballat, Lod, and other known towns of Benjamin 
to the N. W. of Jerusalem. The two may be the 
same; though, if the persecution of the Berothites 
proceeded from Benjamin, as we must infer it did, 
they would hardly choose as a refuge a place within 
the limits of that tribe. Gittaim is the dual form 
of the word Gath, which suggests the Philistine 
plain as its locality. But there is no evidence for 
or against this. 

Gittaim occurs in the LXX. version of 1 Sam. 
xiv. 33 — “ out of Getthaim roll me a great stone.” 
But this is not supported by any other of the 
ancient versions, which unanimously adhere to the 
Hebr. text; and probably proceeds from a mistake 


or corruption of the Hebrew word DJV722: A. V. 
“ye have transgressed.”’ It further occurs in the 
LXX. in Gen. xxxvi. 35 and 1 Chr. i. 46, as the 
representative of AviTH, a change not so intelligible 
as the other, and equally unsupported by the other 
old versions. G. 


GIT’TITES (OAR, patron. from J712: 


[Te@ator, Alex. Te0@aior: Gethei]), the 600 men 
who followed David from Gath, under Ittai the 


Gittite (RMT, 2 Sam. xv. 18, 19), and who prob- 
ably acted as a kind of body-guard. Obed-edom the 
Levite, in whose house the Ark was for a time 
placed (2 Sam. vi. 10), and who afterwards served 
in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xvi. 38), is called “the 


Gittite” (S2I7). We can scarcely think, how. 
ever, that he was so named from the royal city of 
the Philistines. May he not have been from the 
town of Gittaim in Benjamin (2 Sam. iv. 3; Neh. 
xi. 33), or from Gath-rimmon, a town of Dan. 
allotted’ to the Kohathite Levites (Josh. xxi. 24), 
of whom QObed-edom seems to haye been one (1 
Chr. xxvi. 4)? ple 


GIT’TITH (FR) [see infra], a musical 
instrument, by some supposed to have been used 
by the people of Gath, and thence to have been 
introduced by David into Palestine; and by others 


(who identify S12 with S12, a wine-press, or 
trough, in which the grapes were trodden with the 
feet) to have been employed at the festivities of the 


vintage. The Chaldee paraphrase of 27 dy, 
oceasionally found in the heading of Psalms, is, 


‘On the instrument N713%D (Cinora), which was 
brought from Gath.” Rashi, whilst he admits 
Gittith to be a musical instrument, in the manu- 
facture of which the artisans of Gath excelled, 
quotes a Talmudic authority which would assign 
to the word a different meaning. “Our sages,” 
says he, “ have remarked ‘ On the nations who are 
in future to be trodden down like a wine-press.’ ”’ 
(Comp. Is. Ixiii. 3.) But neither of the Psalms, 
vill., Ixxxi., or Ixxxiy., which have Gittith for a 
heading, contains any thing that may be connected 
with such an idea. The interpretation of the LXX. 
imtp Tav Anvey, “for the wine-presses,” is con- 
demned by Aben-Ezra “and other eminent Jewish 
scholars. Tiirst (Concordance) describes Gittith 


as a hollow instrument, from IVS, to deepen 


(synonymous with Ds). D. W. M. 


GVZONITE, THE (30377: 6 riderirns; 


et ie i 


GIZRITES , 


[Vat. corrupt;] Alex. 0 Pwpyi: Gezonites). “The 
sons of Hashem the Gizonite ’”’ are named amongst 
the warriors of David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 34). In 
the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii. the word is entirely 
omitted; and the conclusion of Kennicott, who 
examines the passage at length, is that the name 
should be Gounr [see Gunt], a proper name, and 
not an appellative (Dissert. pp. 199-203). [No 
place corresponding to the name is known. | 

* GIZ/RITES. [Gerzires.] 

GLASS (FYDADI : garos: vitrum). The word 
occurs only in Job xxviii. 17, where in the A. V. 


it is rendered “erystal.’’ Jt comes from 2 (to 
be pure), and according to the best authorities 
means a kind of glass which in ancient days was 
held in high esteem (J. D. Michaelis, Hist. Vitri 
apud Hebr.; and Hamberger, Hist. Vitri ex an- 
tiquitate eruta, quoted by Gesen. s. v.). Sym- 
machus renders it KpvoraAddos, but that is rather 


intended by WD2 (Job xxviii. 18, A. V. pearls,” 
LXX. ydBis, a word which also means “ice;”’ cf. 


Plin. A. N. xxxvii. 2), and TT) (Ez. i. 22). It 
seems then that Job xxviii. 17 contains the only 
allusion to glass found in the O. T., and even this 
reference is disputed. Besides Symmachus, others 
also render it dvavyh kpdoraddrov (Schieusner, 
Thesaur. s. v. faros), and it is argued hat the 
word faAdos frequently means crystal. Thus the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Nwb. 764, defines faros (when 
it occurs in old writers) as Siapavhs AlOos eouds 
tdAw, and Hesychius gives as its equivalent A/60s 
tiutos. In Herodotus (iii. 24) it is clear that Sferos 
must mean crystal, for he says, 7 5€ opt moAAH 
kal eVepyos épvccerat, and Achilles Tatius speaks 
of crystal as Uados opwpuynevn (ii. 33 Baehr, On 


“L) 


Egyptian Glass Blowers. 


superficial vitrification. There is little doubt that 
the honor of the discovery belongs to the Egyptians. 
Pliny gives no date for his celebrated story of the 
discovery of glass from the solitary accident of some 
Pheenician sailors using blocks of natron to support 
their saucepans when they were unable to find 
stones for the purpose (//. NV. xxxvi. 65). But this 
account is less likely than the supposition that 
vitreous matter first attracted observation from the 


A 


custom of lighting fires on the sand, ‘in a country 
producing natron or subearbonate of soda’? (Raw- | 
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Herod. ii. 44; Heeren, Jdeen, ii. 1, 335). Others 


consider SWDADI to be amber, or electrum, or 
alabaster (Bochart, Hieroz. ii. vi. 872). 

In spite of this absence of specific allusion to 
glass in the sacred writings, the Hebrews must 
have been aware of the invention. There has been 
a violent modern prejudice against the belief that, 
glass was early known to, or extensively used by, 
the ancients, but both facts are now certain. From 
paintings representing the process of glassblowing 
which have been discovered in paintings at Beni- 
Hassan, and in tombs at other places, we know 
that the invention is at least as remote as the age 
of Osirtasen the first (perhaps a contemporary of 
Joseph), 3,500 years ago. A bead as old as 1500 
B. c. was found by Captain Hervey at Thebes, 
“the specific gravity of which, 25° 307, is precisely 
the same as that of the crown glass now made in 
England.’ Fragments too of wine-vases as old as 
the Exodus have been discovered in Egypt. Glass 
beads known to be ancient have been found in 
| Africa, and also (it is said) in Cornwall and Ireland, 
which are in all probability the relics of an old 
| Pheenician trade (Wilkinson, in Kawlinson’s Herod. 
ii. 50, 1. 475; Anc. Lgypt. iii. 88-112). The art 
was also known to the ancient Assyrians (Layard, 
| Nineveh, ii. 42), and a glass bottle was found in 
the N. W. palace of Nimroud, which has on it the 
name of Sargon, and is therefore probably older 
than B. c. 702 (id. Nin. and Bab. p. 197, 503). 
This is the earliest known specimen of transparent 
glass. 

The disbelief in the antiquity of glass (in spite 
lof the distinct statements of early writers) is dif- 
ficult to account for, because the invention must 
| almost naturally arise in making bricks or pottery, 
|during which processes there must be at least a’ 


r+ 1) 
Z 
F 


(Wilkinson. ) 


linson’s Herod. ii. 82). Tt has been pointed out 
that Pliny’s story may have originated in the fact 
that the sand of the Syrian river Belus,* at the 
mouth of which the incident is supposed to have 
occurred, “was esteemed peculiarly suitable for 
glass-making, and exported in great quantities to 
the workshops of Sidon and Alexandria, long the 


a * This Belus is the modern Nahr Na’man which 
flows into the Mediterranean just south of ’Akka, the 
O. 'T. Accho and the N. T. Ptolemais. Hi. 
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most famous in the ancient world” (Dict. of Ant. 
art. Vitrwm, where everything requisite to the 
illustration of the classical allusions to glass may 
be found). Some find a remarkable reference to 
this little river (respecting which see Plin. 1. NV. 
vy. 17, xxxvi. 65; Joseph. B. J. ii. 10, § 2; Tae. 
Hist. y. 7) in the blessing to the tribe of Zebulun, 
« they shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and 
of treasures hid in the sand” (Deut. xxxiii. 19). 
Both the name Belus (Reland, quoted in Dict. of 


Geogr. s. y. and the Hebrew word bhn, “sand ”” 


(Calmet, s 
for the Greek tados, which is however, in all prob- 
ability, from an Keyptian root. 


Glass was not only known to the ancients, but 
used by them (as Winckelmanm thinks) far more 
extensively than in modern times. Pliny eyen tells 
us that it was employed in wainscoting (vitrea 
camere, H. N. xxxvi. 64; Stat. Sylv. i. vy. 42). 
The Egyptians knew the art of cutting, grinding, 
and engraving it, and they could even inlay it with 
gold or enamel, and “permeate opaque glass with | 
designs of various colors.”” Besides this they could 
color it with such brilliancy as to be able to imitate 
precious stones in a manner which often defied 
detection (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 26, 33, 75). This 
is probably the explanation of the incredibly large 
gems which we find mentioned in ancient authors; 
e. g. Larcher considers that the emerald column 
alluded to by Herodotus (ii. 44) was ‘du verre 
coloré dont lintérieur était éclairé par des lampes.”’ 
Strabo was told by an Alexandrian glass-maker 
that this success was partly due to a rare and val- 
uable earth found in Egypt (Beckmann, History of 
Inventions, ‘ Colored Glass,” i. 195 f. Eng. Transl., 
also iii. 208 f., iv. 54). Yet the perfectly clear and 
transparent glass was considered the most valuable 
(Plin. xxxyi. 26). 


Some suppose that the proper name mp ipa 


DMD (burnings by the waters) contains an allusion 


to Sidonian glass-factories (Meier on Jos. xi. 8, xiii. 
6), but it is much more probable that it was so | 
called from the burning of Jabin’s chariots at that | 
place (Lord A. Hervey, On the Genealogies, p. 228), 
or from hot springs. 

In the N. T. glass is alluded to as an emblem 
of brightness (Rev iv. 6, xv. 2, xxi. 18). The 
three other places where the word occurs in the 
A. V. (1 Cor. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. iii. 18; Jam. i. 23), 
as also the word “glasses”? (Is. ili. 23), are con- 
sidered under Mrrrors. For, strange to say, 
although the ancients were aware of the reflective 
power of glass, and although the Sidonians used it 
for mirrors (Plin. //. NV. xxxvyi. 66), yet for some 
unexplained reason mirrors of gal must have 
proved unsuccessful, since even under the empire 
they were universally made of metal, which is at 
once less perfect, more expensive, and more difficult 
to preserve (Dict. of Ant. art. Speculum). 

SS We 


GLEANING (mbby as applied to produce 


generally, op rather to corn). The remarks 


under CorNER on the definite character of the 
rights of the poor, or rather of poor relations and 
dependants, to a share of the crop, are especially 
exemplified in the instance of Ruth gleaning in the 
field of Boaz. Poor young women, recognized as 


. v.) have been suggested as derivations | 


| generic word for gnat. 


being ‘his maidens,” were gleaning his field, and 


’ GOAD 


on her claim upon him by near affinity being made 
known, she was bidden to join them and not go to 
any other field; but for this, the reapers it seems 
would haye deiven her away (Ruth ii. 6, 8,9). The 
gleaning of fruit trees, as well as of cornfields, was 
reserved for the poor. Hence the proverb of Gideon, 
Judg. viii. 2. Maimonides indeed lays down the 
principle (Constitutiones de donis pauperum, cap. 
ii. 1), that whatever crop or growth is fit for food, 


| is kept, and gathered all at once, and carried into 
| store, is liable to that law. 


See for further remarks, 
Maimon. Constitutiones de donis pauperum, cap. iv. 


isEace 
GLEDE, the old name for the common kite 
(Milvus ater), occurs only in Deut. xiv. 13 (TS) 


among the unclean birds of prey, and if TTS7 be 


the correct reading, we must suppose the name to 
have been taken from the bird’s acuteness of vision; 


| but as in the parallel passage in Lev. xi. 14 we 


find TST, vultur, it is probable that we should 


read STS in Deut. also. The LXX. have yi in 
x. F. 
both places. Wo: 


GNAT (kévwy), mentioned only in the prover- 
bial expression used by our Saviour in Matt. xxiii. 
24, “Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.’’ “Strain at, in the A. V., seems 
to be a typographical error, since the translations 
before the A. V. had “ strain out,’ the Greek word 


| SuvAt(w signifying to strain through (a sieve, etc.), 


to filter (see Trench, On the Auth. Ver's., Ist ed. 
p- 131) [2d ed. p. 172]. The Greek kévwy is the 
Ys as 


GOAD. The equivalent terms in the Hebrew 


are (1) tabla (Judg. iii. 31), and (2) 277 
(1 Sam. xiii. "21; Eccl. xii. 11). The explanation 
given by Jahn (Areheol. i. 4, § 59) is that the 
former represents the pole, and the latter the iron 
spike with which it was shod for the purpose of 
goading. With regard to the latter, however, it 
may refer to anything pointed, and the tenor of 
Keel. xii. requires rather the sense of a peg or nail, 
anything in short which can be fastened; while in 
1 Sam. xiii. the point of the ploughshare is more 
probably intended. The former does probably refer 
to the goad, the long handle of which might be 
used as a formidable weapon (comp. Hom. J/. vi. 
135), though even this was otherwise understood 
by the LXX. as a ploughshare (éy 7 apotpdrod:): 
it should also be noted that the etymological force 


of the word is that of gevding (from 9, to teach) 
rather than goading (Saalsehiitz, Archdol. i. 105). 
There are undoubted references to the use of the 
goad in driving oxen in Ecclus. xxxviii. 25, and 
Acts xxvi. 14. The instrument, as still used in the 
countries of southern Europe and western Asia, 
consists of a rod ahout eight feet long, brought to 
a sharp point and sometimes cased with iron at the 
head (Harmer’s Odservations, iii. 348). The ex- 
pression “to kick against the goads”’ (Acts ix. 5; 
A. V. “ the pricks ’’), was proverbially used by the 
Greeks for unavailing resistance to superior power 
(comp. Alsch. Agam. 1633, Prom. 323; Burip. 
Bacch. 791). WADE ass 

* The use of the goad in driving animals, which 
is still common in the Kast, is implied i in 2 K. iv. 
24, where it explains a slight obscurity in the verse, 
as given in the A. V. Mounted on her donkey — 


onli 
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the favorite mode of travelling with oriental ladies— 
the Shunammite, intent on the utmost dispatch, 
directs her servant, running by her side, to urge 
the animal with the goad to its full speed. 

The long ox-goad, used in the field, with an iron 
point at one end, and an iron paddle at the other 
to clean the plough in the furrows, often was, and 
still is, a massive implement. In the hands of a 
strong and yaliant man, like Shamgar, as repre- 
sented in Judg. iii. 31, it would be a destructive 


weapon. (See Hackett’s /Mustr. of Scripture, p. 
155.) S. W. 
GOAT. 1. Of the Hebrew words which are 


translated goat and she-goat in A. V., the most 
taal 
: S Ss ae 
common is TY = Syr. J} , Arab. Sm Phen. 


& a. The Indo-Germanic languages have a similar 
word in Sanskr. ag’a¢ = goat, ay/d = she-goat, 
Germ. gets or gems, Greek ai—, aiyds- The deri- 
vation from TTY, to be strong, points to he-goat as 
the original meaning, but it is also specially used 
for she-yout, as in Gen. xv. 9, xxxi. 88, xxxii. 14; 
Num. xy. 27. In Judg. vi. 19 DOTY TD is ren- 


dered kid, and in Deut. xiv. 4 DY my is 
rendered the gout, but properly signifies flock of 
gous. TTY is used elliptically for goats’ hair in 


Ex. xxvi. 7, xxxvi. 14, &., Num. xxxi. 20, and in 
1 Sam. xix. 13. 


2. mydyy are wild or mountain goats, and are 
rendered wild youts in the three passages of Serip- 
ture in which the word occurs, namely, 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 2, Job xxxix. 1, and Ps. civ. 18. The word 
is from a root DD, to ascend or climb, and is the 
Heb. name of the zbex, which abounds in the moun- 
tainous parts of the ancient territory of Moab. In 
Job xxxix. 1, the LXX. brave TpaycrAdpay mérpas. 


3. ‘WS is rendered the wild yout in Deut. xiv. 
5, and occurs only in this passage. It is a con- 
tracted form of STIS, according to Lee, who 
renders it gazelle, but it is more properly the tra- 
gelaphus or gout-deer (Shaw. Suppl. p. 76). 

4, TAPVY, a he-goat, as Gesenius thinks, of four 
months old — strong and vigorous. [t occurs only 
in the plural, and is rendered by A. V. indifferently 
goats and he-goats (see Ps. 1.9 and 13). In Jer. 
1. 8 it signifies he-gouts, leaders of the flock, and 
hence its metaphorical use in Is. xiv. 9 for chief 
ones of the earth, and in Zech. x. 3, where gouts 
=principal men, chiefs. It is derived from the 


root TY, to set, to place, to prepare. 

5. DE oceurs in 2 Chr. xxix. 21, and in Dan. 
viii. 5, 8 —it is followed by DYYIT, and signifies 
a he-goat of the goats. Gesenius derives it from 


DE, to leap. It is a word found only in the later 
books of the O. T. In Ezr. vi. 17 we find the 


Chald. form of the word, DR. 
6. yw is transtated goat, and signifies prop- 


erly a he-goat, being derived from VYW, to stand 
on end, to bristle. It occurs frequently in Leviticus 


and Numbers (Seni yw), and is the goat 
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of the sin-offering, Lev. ix. 3, 15, x. 16. The word. 


is used as an adjective with TYD3 in Dan. viii. 21, 


““—and the goat, the rough one, is the king of 
Javan.”? 


7. WAT) is from a root WMA, to strike. It is 
rendered he-goat in Gen. xxx. 35, xxxii. 15, Prov. 


xxx. 31, and 2 Chr. xvii. 11. It does not occur 
elsewhere. 


8. OINTD, scape-goat in Ley. xvi. 8, 10, 26. 
On this word see AYONEMENT, Day or, p. 197. 

In the N. T. the words rendered goats in Matt. 
xxv. 32, 33, are gpipos and épipioy—=a young 
goat, or kid; and in Heb. ix. 12, 13, 19, and x. 4, 
Tpdyos =he-goat. (roat-skins, in Heb. xi. 37, are 
in the Greek, éy aivyetous dépuacw ; and in Judg. 
Ui. 17 abyas is rendered goats. Wael: 

There appear to be two or three varieties of the 
common goat (4ircus egagrus) at present bred in 
Palestine and Syria, but whether they are identical 
with those which were reared by the ancient He- 
brews it is not possible to say. The most marked 
varieties are the Syrian goat (Capra Mambrica, 
Linn.), with long thick pendent ears, which are 
often, says Russell (Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, ii. 150, 
2d ed.), a foot long, and the Angora goat (Capra 
Angorensis, Linn.), with fine long hair. The Syr- 
ian goat is mentioned by Aristotle (Mist. An. ix. 
27, § 3). There is also a variety that differs but 
little from British specimens. Goats have from the 
earliest ages been considered important animals in 
rural economy, both on account of the milk they 
afford, and the excellency of the flesh of the young 
animals. The goat is figured on the Egyptian 
monuments (see Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. i. 223). 
Col. Ham. Smith (Griffith’s An. King. iv. 308) 
describes three Egyptian breeds: one with long 
hair, depressed horns, ears small and pendent; 
another with horns very spiral, and ears longer 
than the head; and a third, which occurs in Upper 
Egypt, without horns. 

Goats were offered as sacrifices (Lev. iii. 12, ix. 15; 
Ex. xii. 5, ete.); their milk was used as food (Prov. 
xxvii. 27); their flesh was eaten (Deut. xiv. 4; Gen. 
xxvii. 9); their hair was used for the curtains of 
the tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 7, xxxvi. 14), and for 
stuffing bolsters (1 Sam. xix. 13); their skins were 
sometimes used as clothing (Heb. xi. 37). 

The passage in Cant. iv. 1, which compares the 
hair of the beloved to “a flock of goats that eat of 
Mount Gilead,” probably alludes to the fine hair 
of the Angora breed. Some have very plausibly 
supposed that the prophet Amos (iii. 12), when he 
speaks of a shepherd “ taking out of the mouth of 
the lion two legs or a piece of an ear,” alludes to 
the long pendulous ears of the Syrian breed (see 
Harmer’s Odser. iv. 162). In Proy. xxx. 31, a he- 
goat is mentioned as one of the “ four things which 
are comely in going;”’ in allusion, probably, to the 
stately march of the leader of the flock, which was 
always associated in the minds of the Hebrews 
with the notion of dignity. Hence the metaphor 
in Is. xiv. 9, “all the chief ones (margin, ‘ great 
goats’) of the earth.” So the Alexandrine ver- 
sion of the LXX. understands the allusion, xa} 
Tpayos Hyovmevos aimoAtov.” 


As to the ye'élim (ys: TpayéAuor, €Aa- 


@ Comp. Theocritus, I. viii. 49,°Q tpdye, tav Acv- 
Kav aiyay avep; and Virg. Mel. vii. 7, “ Vir gregis ipse 
caper.’? : 
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gor: ibices: “wild goats,” A. V.), it is not at all 
improbable, as the Vulg. interprets the word, that 
gome species of ibew is denoted, perhaps the Capra 
Sinaitica (Ehrenb.), the Beden or Jaela of Egypt 
and Arabia. ‘This ibex was noticed at Sinai ‘by 


Ehrenberg and Hemprich (Sym. Phys. t. 18), and 
by Burckhardt (Z'rav. p. 526), who (p. 405) thus 


GOB 


the akké of the Pentateuch, which might formerly 
have inhabited the Lebanon, though it is not found 
in Palestine now. Perhaps the paseng (Cap. ega- 
grus, Cuv.) which some have taken to be the parent 
stock of the common goat, and which at present 
inhabits the mountains of Persia and Caucasus, 
may have in Biblical times been found in Palestine, 
and may be the akké of Scripture. But we allow 
this is mere conjecture. 


Long-eared Syrian goat. 


speaks of these animals: “Jn all the valleys south 
of the Modjeb, and particularly in those of Modjeb 
and El Ahsa, large herds of mountain goats, called 


by the Arabs Beden (,ych3), ure met with. This 
Mf Cy 


is the steinbock@ or bouquetin of the Swiss and 
Tyrol Alps. They pasture in flocks of forty and 
fifty together. Great, numbers of them are killed 
by the people of Kerek and Tafyle, who hold their 
flesh in high estimation. They sell the large knotty 
horns to the Hebrew merchants, who carry them to 
Jerusalem, where they are worked into handles for 
knives and daggers... .. . The Arabs told me 
that it is difficult to get a shot at them, and that 
the hunters hide themselves among the reeds on 
the banks of streams where the animals resort in 
the evening to drink. They also asserted that, 
when pursued, they will throw themselves from a 
height of fifty feet and more upon their heads with- 
out receiving any injury.’’ Hasselquist (Trav. p. 
190) speaks of rock goats ( Capra cervicapra, Linn.) 
which he saw hunted with faleons near Nazareth. 
But the C. cervicapra of Linneeus is an antelope 
(Antilope cervicapra, Pall.). 

There is considerable difficulty attending the 


identification of the akké (Wats), which the LXX. 
render by tpayéAagos, and the Vulg. tragelaphus. 
The word, which occurs only in Deut. xiv. 5 as one 
of the animals that might be eaten, is rendered 
“wild goat’? by the A. V. Some have referred 
the akké to the ahu of the Persians, 7. e. the Ca- 
preolus pygargus, or the “ tailless roe’ (Shaw, Zod. 
ii. 287), of Central Asia. If we could satisfactorily 
establish the identity of the Persian word with the 
Hebrew, the animal in question might represent 


Goat of Mount Sinai. 
GOAT, SCAPE. 
GO’ATH Gre [see infra]: the LXX. seem 


to have had a different text, and read é& éxAekray 
Al@wy: Goatha), a place apparently in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem, and named, in connection 
with the hill Gareb, only in Jer. xxxi. 39. The 
name (which is accurately GoAH, as above, the th 
being added to connect the Hebrew particle of mo- 


[ATONEMENT, Day or.] 


tion,—Goathah) is derived by Gesenius from iT¥3, 
“to low,’’ as a cow. In accordance with this is the 
rendering of the Targum, which has for Goah, 


NODDY NDIA = the heifer’s pool. The Syriac, 
on the other hand, has JASONS, leromto, “to 


the eminence,’ perhaps reading m5 (Fiirst, 
Handwb. p. 269 b).» Owing to the presence of 
the letter Ain in Goath, the resemblance between 
it and Golgotha does not exist in the original to 
the same degree as in English. [GoLGorHa.] 


GOB (23, and 243, perhaps =a pit or ditch; 
ré0, Pdu, Alex. [in ver. 19] Trop; [Comp. NéB:] 
Gob), a place mentioned only in 2 Sam. xxi. 18, 19, 
as the scene of two encounters between Dayid’s 
warriors and the Philistines. In the parallel ac- 
count — of the first of these only = in 1 Chr. xx. 
4, the name is given as GEZER, and this, as well as 
the omission of any locality for the second event, 
is supported by Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 2). On 
the other hand the LXX. and Syriac have Gath 
in the first case, a name which in Hebrew much 
resembles Gob; and this appears to be borne out 


@ The Capra Sinattica is not identical with the 
Swiss ibex or steinbock (C. Ibex), though it is a closely 
allied species. 


> * Furst makes the Syriac — Velshiigel, rock-hill (not 
as above). H. 


GOBLET 


by the account of a third and subsequent fight, 
which all agree happened at Gath (2 Sam. xxi. 20; 
1 Chr. xx. 6), and which, from the terms of the 
narrative, seems to have occurred at the same place 
as the others. ‘The suggestion of Nob— which 
Davidson (Hebr. Text) reports as in many MSS, 
and which is also found in copies of the LXX.— 
is not admissible on account of the situation of 
that place. G. 


GOBLET (ay > Kparnp: crater ; joined with 


“WD to express roundness, Cant. vii. 2; Gesen. 
Thes. pp. 22, 39; in plur. Ex. xxiv. 6, A. V. “ba- 
sons;” Is. xxii. 24, LXX. literally dyavdé0: crate- 
r@: A. V. “eups’’), a circular vessel for wine or 
other liquid. [BAsrn.] He Nr a 


* GODLINESS, MYSTERY OF. [Bar- 
TISM, vii. 4, p. 239.] 


* GOD SPEED is the translation of yalpew 
in 2 John 10, 11, the Greek form of salutation. It 
has been transferred from the Anglo-Saxon géd- 
spédig, but with a different meaning there, namely, 
“ good-speed.”” 


GOGse Gia: Tovy; [Comp. Ald. Péy:] 
Gog.). A Reubenite (1 Chr. y. 4); according to 
the Hebrew text son of Shemaiah. The LXX. 
have a different text throughout the Leos 

2. [Macoe.]} 

3. In the Samarit. Codex and LXX. of oe 
xxiy. 7, Gog is substituted for AGAg. 


GO/LAN (4a [a circle, region, Dietr. 
First; migration, Ges.]: TavAdy, [in 1 Chr. yj. 
71, TwAdy; Alex. also in Josh. TwAay: Gaulon, 


exe. Deut. Golan]), a city of Bashan (JW2D 723, 
Deut. iv. 43) allotted out of the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 27), and one of 
the three cities of refuge east of the Jordan (xx. 8). 
We find no further notice of it in Scripture; and 
though Eusebius and Jerome say it was still an im- 
portant place in their time (Onom. s. v.; Reland, 
p- 815), its very site is now unknown. Some have 
supposed that the village of Niwa, on the eastern 
border of /Jauldn, around which are extensive ruins 
(see Handbook for Syr. and Pal.), is identical 
with the ancient Golan; but for this there is not a 
shadow of evidence; and Niwa besides is much too 
far to the eastward. 

The city of Golan is several times referred to by 
Josephus (TavAdvn, B. J. i. 4, § 4, and 8); he, 
however, more frequently speaks of the province 
which took its name from it, Gaulanitis (TavAay?- 
tis). When the kingdom of Israel was overthrown 
by the Assyrians, and the dominion of the Jews in 
Bashan ceased, it appears that the aboriginal tribes, 
before kept in subjection, but never annihilated, 
rose again to some power, and rent the country 
into provinces. Two of these provinces at least 
were of ancient origin [TRACHONITIS and HAv- 
RAN], and had been “distinct principalities previous 
to the time when Og or his predecessors united 
them under one sceptre. Before the Babylonish 
captivity Bashan appears in Jewish history as one 
kingdom; but subsequent to that period it is spo- 
ken of as diyided into four provinces — Gaulanitis, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batanea (Joseph. Ant. 
iy. 5, § 8, and 7, § 4,1. 6, § 4, xvi. 9, § 1; B. J. 
i. 20, § 4, iii. 8, § 1, iv. 1, § 1). It seems that 
when the city of Golan rose to power it became the 
head of a large province, the extent of which is 
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pretty accurately given by Josephus, especially when 
his statements are compared with the modern di- 
visions of Bashan. It lay east of Galilee, and north 
of Gadaritis (GADARA, Joseph. B. J. iii. 8, § 1). 
Gamala, an important town on the eastern bank 
of the Sea of Galilee, now called El-Husn (see 
Handbook for Syr. and Pal.), and the province 
attached to it, were included in Gaulanitis (B. J. 
iy. 1, § 1). But the boundary of the provinces of 
Gadara and Gamala must evidently have been the 
river Hieromax, which may therefore be regarded 
as the south border of Gaulanitis. The Jordan 
from the Sea of Galilee to its fountains at Dan and 
Czsarea-Philippi, formed the western boundary 
(B. J. iii. 8, § 5). It is important to observe that 
the boundaries of the modern province of Jauldn 


(Woe is the Arabic form of the Hebrew 


Ta, from which is derived the Greek TavAayt- 
Tis) correspond so far with those of Gaulanitis; 
we may, therefore, safely assume that their north- 
ern and eastern boundaries are also identical. Jau- 
lan is bounded on the north by Jediér (the ancient 
Jiurcea), and on the east by Hauran [Hauran]. 
The principal cities of Gaulanitis were Golan, Hip- 
pos, Gamala, Julias or Bethsaida (Mark viii. 22), 
Seleucia, and Sogane (Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, § 1, and 
5, iv. 1,§ 1). ‘The site of Bethsaida is at a small 
tell on the left bank of the Jordan [BrrHsarpa]; 
the ruins of Kul’ at el-Husn mark the place of Ga- 
mala; but nothing definite is known of the others. 

T he greater part of Gaulanitis is a flat and fertile 
table-land, well-watered, and clothed with luxuriant 
grass. It is probably to this region the name 
Mishor (TWD) is given in 1 K. xx. 23, 25 — 
«the plain” in which the Syrians were overthrown 
by the Israelites, near Aphek, which perhaps stood 
upon the site of the modern /ik (Stanley, App. 
§ 6; Handbook for S. and P. p. 425). The 
western side of Guulanitis, along the Sea of Gali- 
lee, is steep, rugged, and bare. It is upwards of 
2,500 feet in height, and when seen from the city 
of Tiberias resembles a mountain range, though in 
reality it is only the supporting wall of the plateau. 
It was this remarkable feature which led the ancient 
geographers to suppose that the mountain range of 
Gilead was joined to Lebanon (Reland, p. 342). 
Further north, along the bank of the upper Jordan, 
the plateau breaks down in a series of terraces, 
which, though somewhat rocky, are covered with 
rich soil, and clothed in spring with the most lux- 
uriant herbage, spangled with multitudes of bright 
and beautiful flowers. A range of low, round- 
topped, picturesque hills, extends southwards for 
nearly 20 miles from the base of Hermon. along 
the western edge of the plateau. These are in 
places covered with noble forests of prickly oak and 
terebinth. Gaulanitis was once densely populated, 
but it is now almost completely deserted. The 
writer has a list of the towns and villages which it 
once contained; and in it are thé names of 127 
places, all of which, with the exception of about 
eleven, are now uninhabited. Only a few patches 
of its soil are cultivated; and the very best of its 
pasture is lost — the tender grass of early spring. 
The flocks of the Turkmans and e-Fudhl Arabs — 
the only tribes that remain permanently in this 
region —are not able to consume it: and the 
‘Anazeh, those “children of the East ’’ who spread 
over the land like loeusts, and “whose camels are 
without number ”’ (-'udg. vii. 12), only arrive about 
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the beginning of May. At that season the whole 
country is covered with them— their black tents 
pitched in circles near the fountains; their cattle 
thickly dotting the vast plain; and their fierce eay- 
aliers roaming far and wide, “their hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them.” 

For fuller accounts of the scenery, antiquities, 
and history of Gaulanitis, see Porter's //andbook 
for Syr. and Pal. pp. 295, 424, 461, 531; Hive 
Years in Damascus, i. 250; Journal of Sac. Lit. 
vi. 282; Burckhardt’s Trav. in Sym. p. 277. 

JL P. 

GOLD, the most valuable of metals, from its 
color, lustre, weight, ductility, and other useful 
properties (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 19). Hence it is 
used as an emblem of purity (Job xxiii. 10) and 
nobility (Lam. iv. 1). There are six Hebrew words 
used to denote it, and four of them occur in Job 
xxviii. 15, 16, 17. These are: 


ale ant, the common name, connected with 


ATE (to be yellow), as geld, from gel, yellow. 
Various epithets are applied to it: as, “fine” (2 
Chr. iii. 5), ‘refined’? (1 Chr. xxviii. 18), “ pure” 
(Ex. xxv. 11). In opposition to these, ‘ beaten” gold 


(OATW ‘s) is probably miwed gold; LXX. édAards; 
used of Solomon’s shields (1 K. x. 16). 


De miPie) (keyuhAcov) treasured, 7. e. fine gold 


(1 K. vi. 20, vii. 49, &c.). Many names of precious 
substances in Hebrew come from roots signifying 


concealment, as paws (Gen. xliii. 23, A. V. 
“ treasure ’’). 


3. 7B, pure or native gold (Job xxviii. 17; Cant. 


y. 15; probably from TS, to separate). Rosen- 
miiller (Alterthumsk. iv. p. 49) makes it come from 


a Syriac root meaning solid or massy; but TD 


(2 Chr. ix. 17) corresponds to TDD (1 K. x. 18). 
The LXX. render it by Al@os rigios, xpiorov 
darupoy (Is. xiii. 12; Theodot. &mrepOoy ; comp. 
Thue. ii. 13; Plin. xxxiii. 19, obrussa). In Ps. 
exix. 127, the LXX. render it romd(ioy (A. V. 
“fine gold’’); but Schleusner happily conjectures 
7d maCoy, the Hebrew word being adopted to avoid 
the repetition of yptcos (Thes. s. v. réma¢; Hesych. 
S$. VU. ma Cov). 


4. D323, gold earth, or a mass of raw ore (Job 
xxii. 24, amupov, A. V. “gold as dust’’). 
The poetical names for gold are: 


1. DD (also implying something concealed) ; 
TXeXe xpvotoy; and in Is. xiii. 12, Al@os moAv- 
reads. In Job xxxyii. 22, it is rendered in A. V. 
“fair weather;" LXX. vépn xpucavyodvra. 
(Comp. Zech. iv. 12.) 

2. YAN, =dug out (Prov. viii. 10), a gen- 
eral name, which has become special, Ps. Ixviii. 
13, where it cannot mean gems, as some suppose 
(Bochart, /Hieroz. tom. ii. p. 9). Michaelis con- 
nects the word chdrdtz with the Greek ypicos. 

Gold was known from the very earliest times 
(Gen. ii. 11). Pliny attributes the discovery of 
it (at Mount Pangius), and the art of working it, 
to Cadmus (//. N. vii. 57); and his statement is 
adopted by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i. 363, 
ed. Pott.). It was at first chiefly used for orna- 
ments, etc. (Gen. xxiv. 22); and although Abraham 
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is said to have been “very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold” (Gen. xiii. 2), yet no mention of it, 
as used in purchases, is made till after his return 
from Egypt. Coined money was not known to the 
ancients (¢. g. Hom. //. vii. 473) till a compara- 
tively late period; and on the Egyptian tombs gold 
is represented as being weighed in rings for com- 
mercial purposes. (Comp. Gen. xliii. 21.) No coins 
are found in the ruins of Egypt or Assyria (Layard’s 
Nin. ii. 418). “ Even so late as the time of David 
gold was not used asa standard of value, but was 
considered merely as a very precious article of com- 
merce, and was weighed like other articles”? (Jahn, 
Arch. Bibl. § 115, 1 Chr. xxi. 25). 

Gold was extremely abundant in ancient times 
(1 Chrxx-14; 2; Chr. 7. 16> i«.,9); WNabra95 
Dan. iii. 1); but this did not depreciate its value, 
because of the enormous quantities consumed by 
the wealthy in furniture, etc. (1 K. vi. 22, x. pas- 
sim; Cant. iii. 9, 10; Esth. i. 6; Jer. x. 9; comp. 
Hom. Od. xix. 55; Herod. ix. 82). Probably too 
the art of gilding was known extensively, being 
applied even to the battlements of a city (Herod. 
i. 98; and other authorities quoted by Layard, ii. 
264). . 

The chief countries mentioned as producing gold 
are Arabia, Sheba, and Ophir (1 K. ix. 28, x. 1; 
Job xxviii. 16: in Job xxii. 24, the word Ophir is 
used for gold). Gold is not found in Arabia now 
(Niebuhr’s TZvavels, p. 141), but it used to be 
(Artemidor. ap. Strab. xvi. 3, 18, where he speaks 
of an Arabian river Yijyya xpucod Katapépwy)- 
Diodorus also says that it was found there native 
(&rupov) in good-sized nuggets (BwAdpia). Some 
suppose that Ophir was an Arabian port to which 
gold was brought (comp. 2 Chr. ii. 7, ix. 10). 
Other gold-bearing countries were Uphaz (Jer. x. 
9; Dan. x. 5) and Parvaim (2 Chr. iii. 6). 

Metallurgie processes are mentioned in Ps. Ixvi. 
10, Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; and in Is. xlvi. 6, the 
trade of goldsmith (cf. Judg. xvii. 4, FT) is 
alluded to in connection with the overlaying of 
idols with gold-leaf (Rosenmiiller’s Minerals of 
Script. pp. 46-51). [Hanpicrarr.] F. W. F. 

* GOLDSMITH. ([Hanpicrarvr.] 


GOL/GOTHA (Loa yo09a [« skull]: Golgotha), 
the Hebrew name of the spot at which our Lord 
was crucified (Matt. xxvii. 33; Mark xy. 22; John 
xix. 17). By these three Evangelists it is inter- 
preted to mean the ‘place of a skull.”’ St. Luke, 
in accordance with his practice in other cases (com- 
pare Gabbatha, Gethsemane, etc.), omits the He- 
brew term and gives only its Greek equivalent, 
kpavioy. The word Calvary, which in Luke xxiii. 
33 is retained in the A. V. from the Vulgate, as 
the rendering of kpaytoy, obscures the statement 
of St. Luke. whose words are really as follows: 
‘the place which is called ‘a skull’ ’? — not, as in 
the other Gospels, «paviov, “of a skull;” thus 
employing the Greek term exactly as they do the 
Hebrew one. [CALVARy, Amer. ed.]. This He- 
brew, or rather Chaldee, term, was doubtless 


smdaa, Gulgolta, in pure Hebrew maha, 
applied to the skull on account of its round globu- 
lar form, that being the idea at the root of the 
word. 

Two explanations of the name are given: (1) that, 
it was a spot where executions ordinarily took place, 
and therefore abounded in skulls; but according to 
the Jewish law these must have been buried, and 
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therefore were no more likely to confer a name on 
the spot than any other part’ of the skeleton. In 
this case too the Greek should be rémos Kpavlov, 
“of skulls,’ instead of kpaviov, “of a skull,” 
still less “a skull” as in the Hebrew, and in the 
Greek of St. Luke. Or (2) it may come from the 
look or form of the spot itself, bald, round, and 
skulltike, and therefore a mound or hillock, in 
accordance with the common phrase — for which 
there is no direct authority — “ Mount Calvary.” 
Whichever of these is the correct explanation — 
and there is apparently no means of deciding with 
certainty — Golgotha seems to have been a known 
spot. ‘This is to be gathered from the way in which 
it is mentioned in the Gospels, each except St. 
Matthew having the definite article — “ the place 
Golgotha ’? — “the place which is called a skull” 
— “the place (A. V. omits the article) called of, 
or after, a skull.” It was “outside the gate,” 
Zw Tis mvAns (Heb. xili. 12) but close to the city, 
eyyus Ths méAews (John xix. 20); apparently near 
a thoroughfare on which there were passers-by. 
This road or path led out of the ‘country ” 
(aypés)- It was probably the ordinary spot for 
executions. Why should it have been otherwise? 
To thoge at least who carried the sentence into 
effect, Christ was but an ordinary criminal; and 
there is not a word to indicate that the soldiers in 
“leading Him away’? went to any other than the 
usual place for what must have been a common 
operation. However, in the place (év 7@ tTémw) 
itself — at the very spot — was a garden or orchard 
(icfjros)- 

These are all the indications of the nature and 
situation of Golgotha which present themselves: im 
the N. T. Its locality in regard to Jerusalem is 
fully examined in the description of the city. 
[ JERUSALEM. | 

A tradition at one time prevailed that Adam was 
buried on Golgotha, that from his skull it derived 
its name, and that at the Crucifixion the drops of 
Christ’s blood fell on the skull and raised Adam to 
life, whereby the ancient prophecy quoted by St. 
Paul in Eph. y. 14 received its fulfillment—* Awake, 
thou Adam that sleepest,’” — so the old versions 
appear to have run— ‘and arise from the dead, 
for Christ shall touch thee” (émupavoe: for éri- 
patce). See Jerome, Comm. on Matt. xxvii. 33, 
and the quotation in Reland, Pai. p. 850; also 
Sewulf, in Marly Travels, p. 39. The skull com- 
monly introduced in early pictures of the Crucifixion 
refers to this. 

A connection has been supposed to exist between 
GoaAtH and Golgotha, but at the best this is mere 
conjecture, and there is not in the original the 


same similarity between the two names —71¥) 


and Si929—which exists in their English or 
Latin garb, and which probably occasioned the 
; suggestion. 


GOLVATH (ny 22 [splendor, brilliant, Dietr. ; 
but see below]: Tovrde: Goliath), a famous giant 
of Gath, who “morning and evening for forty days’ y 
defied the armies of Israel (1 Sam. xvii.). He was 
possibly descended from the old Rephaim, of whom 
a scattered remnant took refuge with the Philis- 
tines after their dispersion by the Ansmonites (Deut. 
fi. 20, 21; 2 Sam. xxi. 22). Some trace of this 
condition may be preserved in the giant’s name, if 


@ §t. Matthew too has the article in Codex B. 


tm, 
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it be connected with mony an exile. Simonis, 
howeyer, derives it from ‘an Arabic word meaning 
« stout” (Gesen. Thes. s. y.). His height was 
‘six cubits and a span,” which, taking the cubit 
at 21 inches, would make him 10} feet, high. But 
the BOS and Josephus read « four cubits and a 
span”? (1 Sam. xvii. 4; Joseph. Av. vi. 9, § 1). 
This will make him about the same size as the 
royal champion slain by spennbiine mis brother of 
Alexus (dod etrovra, Miay pdvov maxéwy amd 
méumwv, ap. Strab. xiii. p. 617, with Miiller’s 
emendation). Even on this computation Goliath 
would be, as Josephus calls him, avjp maupweyebéo- 
taros —a truly enormous man. 


The circumstances of the combat are in all 
respects Homeric; free from any of the puerile 
legends which oriental imagination subsequently 
introduced into it —as for instance that the stones 
used by David called out to him from the brook, 
“By our means you shall slay the giant etc. 
(Hottinger, Hist. Orient. i. 3, p. 111 ff.; D’Her 
belot, s. v. Gialut). The fancies of the Rabbis are 
yet more extraordinary. After the victory David 
cut off Goliath’s head (1 Sam. xvii. 51; comp 
Herod. iv. 6; Xenoph. ven v. 4, § 17; Niebuhr 
mentions a similar custom among the Arabs, Descr. 
Winer, s. v.), which he brought to Jerusalem 
(probably after his accession to the throne, Ewald, 
Gesch. iii. 94), while he hung the armor in his 
tent. 

The scene of this famous combat was the Valley 
of the Terebinth, between Shochoh and Azekah, 
probably among the western passes of Benjamin, 
although a confused modern tradition has given the 
name of ’Ain Jalid (spring of Goliath) to the 
spring of Harod, or “trembling *’ (Stanley, p. 342; 
Judg. vii. 1). [ELAn, VALLEY OF.] 

In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, we find that another Goliath 
of Gath, of whom it is also said that “the staff of 
his spear was like a weaver’s beam,’’ was slain by 
Elhanan, also a Bethlehemite. St. Jerome ( Quest. 
Hebr. ad loc.) makes the unlikely conjecture that 
Elhanan was another name of David. The A. Y. 
here interpolates the words “ the brother of,” from 
1 Chr. xx. 5, where this giant is called  Lahmi.”’ 
This will be found fully examined under EL- 
HANAN. 

In the title of the Psalm added to the Psalter in 
the LXX.. we find ré Aavld mpds roy ToArdd; and 
although the allusions are vague, it is perhaps pos- 
sible that this Psalm may have been written after 
the victory. This Psalm is given at length under 
Davin, p. 554 6. It is strange that we find no 
more definite allusions to this combat in Hebrew 
poetry; but it is the opinion of some that the song 
now attributed to Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10) was 
originally written really in commemoration of 
Davyid’s triumph on this occasion (Thenius, die 


Biicher Sam. p. 8; comp. Bertholdt, inl. iii 
915; Ewald, Poet. Biicher des A. B. i. 111). 


3y the Mohammedans Saul and Goliath are 
called Taluth and Galuth (Jalut in Koran), perhaps 
for the sake of the homototeleuton, of which they 
are so fond (Hottinger, //ist. Orient. i. 3, p. 28). 
Abulfeda mentions a Canaanite king of the name 
Jalut (ist. Anteislam. p. 176, in Winer s. v.); and, 
according to Ahmed al-Fassi, Gialout was a dynastic 
name of the old giant-chiefs (D’Herbelot, s. y 
Falasthin). [G1iAnts.] 1, AWE 3285 


’ But the Vulgate has de villa. 
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GO’/MER (7798 [completeness]: Topép; [in 


Ezek., Touép:] Gomer). 1. The eldest son of 
Japheth, and the father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and 
Togarmah (Gen. x. 2,3; [1 Chr. i. 5,6]). His 
name is subsequently noticed but once (Ez. xxxviii. 
6) as an ally or subject of the Scythian king Gog. 
He is generally recognized as the progenitor of the 
early Cimmerians, of the later Cimbri and the other 
branches of the Celtic family, and of the modern 
Gael and Cymry, the latter preserving with very 
slight deviation the original name. The Cimme- 
rians, when first known to us, occupied the Tauric 
Chersonese, where they left traces of their presence 
in the ancient names, Cimmerian Bosphorus, Cim- 
merian Isthmus, Mount Cimmerium, the district 
Cimmeria, and particularly the Cimmerian walls 
(Her. iv. 12, 45,100; Aisch. Prom. Vinct. 729), and 
in the modern name Crimea. They forsook this 
abode under the pressure of the Scythian tribes, 
and during the early part of the 7th century B. Cc. 
they poured over the western part of Asia Minor, 
committing immense devastation, and defying for 
more than half a century the power of the Lydian 
kings. They were finally expelled by Alyattes, with 
the exception of a few, who settled at Sinope and 
Antandrus. It was about the same period that 
Tizekiel noticed them, as acting in conjunction with 
Armenia (Togarmah) and Magog (Scythia). The 
connection between Gomer and Armenia is sup- 
ported by the tradition, preserved by Moses of 
Chorene (i. 11), that Gamir was the ancestor of 
the Haichian kings of the latter country. After 
the expulsion of the Cimmerians from Asia Minor 
their name disappears in its original form; but 
there can be little reasonable doubt that both the 
name and the people are to be recognized in the 
Cimbri, whose abodes were fixed during the Roman 
Empire in the north and west of Europe, partic- 
ularly in the Cimbric Chersonese (Denm«auik), on 
the coast between the Hibe and Rhine, and in Bel- 
gium, whence they had crossed to Britain, and 
occupied at one period the whole of the British isles, 
but were ultimately driven back to the western and 
northern districts, which their descendants still 
occupy in two great divisions, the Gael in Ireland 
and Scotland, the Cymry in Wales. The latter 
name preserves a greater similarity to the original 
Gomer than either of the classical forms, the con- 
sonants being identical. The link to connect Cymry 
with Cimbri is furnished by the forms Cambria 
and Cumberland. The whole Celtic race may 
therefore be regarded as descended from Gomer, 
and thus the opinion of Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 1), 
that the Galatians were sprung from him, may be 
reconciled with the view propounded. Various 
other conjectures haye been hazarded on the sub- 
ject: Bochart (Phaleg, iii. 81) identifies the name 
on etymological’ grounds with Phrygia; Wahl 
(Asten, i. 274) proposes Cappadocia; and Kalisech 
(Comm. on Gen.) seeks to identify it with the 
Chomari, a nation in Bactriana, noticed by Ptolemy 
(vi. 11, § 6). 

2. [[duep.] The daughter of Diblaim, and 
concubine of Hosea (i. 3). The name is significant 
of a maiden, ripe for marriage, and connects well 
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with the name DreLArim, which is also derived 
from the subject of fruit. W. L. B. 


GOMOR/RAH (7172Y, Gh’'morah, prob- 
ably submersion, from 72¥, an unused root; in 
Arabic yee ghamara, is to ‘overwhelm with 


water’’: Téuoppa: Gomorrha), one of the five 
“cities of the plain,’ or “vale of Siddim,” that 
under their respective kings joined battle there 
with Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2-8) and his allies, 
by whom they were discomfited till Abram came to 
the rescue. our out of the five were afterwards 
destroyed by the Lord with fire from heaven (Gen. 
xix. 23-29). One of them only, Zoar or Bela, 
which was its original name, was spared at the 
request of Lot, in order that he might take refuge 
there. Of these Gomorrah seems to have been 
only second to Sodom in importance, as well as in 
the wickedness that led to their overthrow. What 
that atrocity was may be gathered from Gen. xix. 
4-8. Their miserable fate is held up as a warning 
to the children of Israel (Deut. xxix. 23); as a 
precedent for the destruction of Babylon (Is. xiii. 
19, and Jer. 1. 40), of Edom (Jer. xlix. 18), of 
Moab (Zeph. ii. 9), and even of Israel (Am. iv. 
11). By St. Peter in the N. T., and by St. Jude 
(2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude, vy. 4-7), it is made “an en- 
sample unto those that after should live ungodly,” 
or “deny Christ.’ Similarly their wickedness 
rings as a proverb throughout the prophecies (e. 4. 
Deut. xxxii. 32; Is. i. 9,10; Jer. xxiii. 14). Je 
rusalem herself is there unequivocally called Sodom, 
and her people Gomorrah, for their enormities; just 
in the same way that the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome have caused her to be called Babylon. On 
the other hand, according to the N. T., there is a 
sin which exceeds even that of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, that, namely, of which Tyre and Sidon, Ca- 
pernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida were guilty, when 
they ‘repented not,’ in spite of “the mighty 
works’ which they had witnessed (Matt. x. 15); 
and St. Mark has ranged under the saine category 
all those who would not receive the preaching of 
the Apostles (vi. 11). 

To turn to their geographical position, one pas- 
sage of Scripture seems expressly to assert that the 
vale of Siddim had become the “ salt,’ or dead, 
‘sea’? (Gen. xiv. 3), called elsewhere too the “sea 
of the plain’? (Josh. xii. 3); the expression, how- 
ever, occurs antecedently to their overthrow.¢ Jo- 
sephus (Ant. i. 9) says that the lake Asphaltites or 
Dead Sea, was formed out of what used to be the 
valley where Sodom stood; but elsewhere he de- 
clares that the territory of Sodom was not sub- 
merged in the lake (B. J. iv. 8, § 4), but. still 
existed parched and burnt up, as is the appearance 
of that region still; and certainly nothing in Serip- 
ture would lead to the idea that they were destroyed 
by submersion — though they may have been sub- 
merged afterwards when destroyed — for their de- 
struction is expressly attributed to the brimstone 
and fire rained upon them from heaven (Gen. xix. 
24; see also Deut. xxix. 23, and Zeph. ii. 9; also 
St. Peter and St. Jude before cited). And St. 
Jerome in the Onomasticon says of Sodom, “ civitas 


a * This view, we think, is incorrect. We have no 
reason to regard the record (Gen. xiv. 3), at least in 
the form in which we have it, as older than the date 
of the destruction of the cities. The next remark 
also in regard to Josephus must be an inadvertence. 


Josephus does not affirm that Sodom was in the vale 
of Siddim. He says that it lay near it; and his two 
testimonies, quoted in the article above, ure entirely 
consistent. Ss. W. 
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impiorum divino igne consumpta juxta mare mor- 
tuum,”’ and so of the rest (ibid gs. v.). The whole 
subject is ably handled by Cellarius (ap. Uyol. 
Theswur. vii. pp. decxxxix.-Ixxviii.), though it is 
not always necessary to agree with his conclusions. 
Among modern travellers, Dr. Robinson shows that 
the Jordan could not have ever flowed into the gulf 
of ?Akabah ; on the contrary that the rivers of the 
desert themselves flow northwards into the Dead 
Sea. [ARABAH.] And this, added to the con- 
figuration and deep depression of the valley, serves 
in his opinion to prove that there must have been 
always a lake there, into which the Jordan flowed ; 
though he admits it to have been of far less extent 
than it now is, and even the whole southern part 
of it to have been added subsequently to the over- 
throw of the four cities, which stood, according to 
him, at the original south end of it, Zoar probably 
being situated in the mouth of Wady Kerak, as it 
Opens upon the isthmus of the peninsula. In the 
saine plain, he remarks, were slime pits, or wells of 
bitumen (Gen. xiy. 10; ‘“salt-pits”’ also, Zeph. ii. 
9); while the enlargement of the lake he considers 
to have been caused by some convulsion or catas- 
trophe of nature connected with the miraculous 
destruction of the cities — volcanic agency, that of 
earthquakes and the like (Avzb/. Res. ii. 187-192, 
2d ed.). He might have adduced the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon as a ease in point. The great 
difference of level between the bottoms of the 
northern and southern ends of the lake, the former 
1,300, the latter only 13 feet below the surface, sin- 
gularly confirms the above view (Stanley, S. ¢ P. 
p- 287, 2d ed.). Pilgrims of Palestine formerly 
sai, or fancied that they saw, ruins of towns at the 
bottom of the sea, not far from the shore (see 
Maundrell, arly Travels, p. 454). M. de Sauley 
was the first to point out ruins along the shores 
(the Redjom-el-Mezorrhel ; and more particularly 
apropos to our present subject, Goumran on the 
N. W.). Both perhaps are right. Gomorrah (as 
its very name implies) may have been more or less 
submerged with the other three, subsequently to 
their destruction by fire; while the ruins of Zoar, 
inasmuch as it did not share their fate, would be 
found, if found at all, upon the shore. (See gen- 
erally Mr. Isaac’s Dead Sea.) [Sopom, Amer. ed.] 
KE. S. Ff. 

GOMOR’RHA, the manner in which the 
name GOMORRAH is written in the A. V. of the 
Apocryphal books and the New ‘Testament, follow- 
ing the Greek form of the word, Péuoppa (2 Esdr. 
ii. 8; Matt. x. 15; Mark vi. 11; Rom. ix. 29; Jude 
7; 2 Pet. ti. 6). 

*GOODMAN OF THE HOUSE (oiko- 
deomdrys), employed in the A. V. of the master 
of the house (Matt. xx. 11), and simply equivalent 
to that expression, without any reference to moral 
character. This was a common usage when the A. 
V. was made. The Greek term being the same, 
there was no good reason for saying “ goodman of 


the house” in that yerse, and ‘house holder ’’ at 
the beginning of the parable (ver. 1). See Trench, 
Authorized Version, p. 96 (1859). H. 


GOPHER WOOD. Only once in Gen. vi. 


14. The Hebrew 72 *YY, trees of Gopher, does 


not occur in the cognate dialects. The A. V- has 
made no attempt at translation: the LXX. (gvAa 
<terpdywva) and Vulgate (ligna levigata), elicited 


by metathesis of and ¥) (7D2=F)9), the for- 
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mer having reference to square blocks, cut by the 
axe, the latter to planks smoothed by the plane, 
have not found much favor with modern commen- 
tators. 

The conjectures of cedar (Aben Ezra, Onk. 
Jonath. and Rabbins generally), wood most proper 
to float (Kimchi), the Greek KedpeAdtn (Jun.; 
Tremell.; Buxt.), pine (Avenar.; Munst.), tur- 
pentine (Castalio), are little better than gratuitous. 
The rendering cedar has been defended by Pelletier, 
who refers to the great abundance of this tree in 
Asia, and the durability of its timber. 

The Mohammedan equivalent is sag, by which 
Herbelot understands the Indian plane-tree. Two 
principal conjectures, however, have been proposed : 
(1.) By Is. Vossius (Diss. de LX X. Interp. c. 12) 

. . ’ 

that 1DA = 1D, resin ; whence 3 Y3Y, meaning 
any trees of the resinous kind, such as pine, fir, 
ete. (2.) By Fuller (Mfiscell. Suc. iv. 5), Bochart 
(Phaleg, i. 4), Celsius (Hierobot. pt. i. p. 828), 
Hasse (/ntdeckungen, pt. ii. p. 78), that Gopher is 
cypress, in favor of which opinion (adopted by 
Gesen. Lex.) they adduce the similarity in sound 
of gopher and cypress (kumap—=yodep); the suit- 
ability of the cypress for ship-building; and the 
fact that this tree abounded in Babylonia, and more 
particularly in Adiabene, where it supplied Alex- 
ander with timber for a whole fleet (Arrian. vii. p. 
161, ed. Steph.). 

A tradition is mentioned in Eutychius (Annals, 
p. 34) to the effect that the Ark was made of the 
wood Sadj, by which is probably meant not the 
ebony, but the Juniperus Subina, a species of ey- 
press (Bochart and Cels.; Rosenm. Schol. ad Gen. 
vi. 14, and Alterthumsk. yol. iy. pt. 1). T. E. B. 


GOR/GIAS (Lopyias; [Alex. 1 Maee. iii. 38, 
2 Mace. xii. 35, 37, Topyesas; 1 Mace. iv. 5, Kop- 
yias]), a general in the service of Antiochus Kpi- 
phanes (1 Mace. iil. 38, avip duvards tev pirwy 
Tod Baotdkéws; cf. 2 Mace. viii. 9), who was ap- 
pointed by his regent Lysias to a command in the 
expedition against Judza B. C. 166, in which he 
was defeated by Judas Maccabzeus with great loss 
(1 Mace. iv. 1 ff). Ata later time (B. c. 164) he 
held a garrison in Jamnia, and defeated the forces 
of Joseph and Azarias, who attacked him contrary 
to the orders of Judas (1 Mace. y. 56 ff; Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 8, § 6; 2 Mace. xii. 32). The account 
of Gorgias in 2 Macc. is very obscure. He is 
represented there as acting in a military capacity 
(2 Mace. x. 14, orparnyds tév Témwy (2), 
hardly of Ceele-Syria, as Grimm (/. ¢.) takes it), 
apparently in concert with the Idumzans; and 
afterwards he is described, according to the present 
text as, “governor of Idumaa’’ (2 Mace. xii. 32), 
though it is possible (Giotius, Grimm, /. c.) that 
the reading is an error for ‘governor of Jamnia’’ 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, § 6, 6 Tis "lauvelas orpary- 
yds). The hostility of the Jews towards him is 
described in strong terms (2 Mace. xii. 35, roy 
kataparov, A. V. “that cursed man’”’); and while 
his success is only noticed in passing, his defeat 
and flight are given in detail, though confusedly 
(2 Mace. xii. 34-38; ef. Joseph. ¢. ¢.). 

The name itself was borne by one of Alexander's 
generals, and occurs at later times among the east- 
ern Greeks. Bb. F. W. 


GORTY’NA (Pépruvar [Téprvva in 1 Mace.]; 
in classical writers, Pépruva or Topriv: [Gortyna]), 
a city of Crete, and in ancient times its most im- 
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portant city, next to Cnossus. The only direct 
Biblical interest of Gortyna is in the fact that it 
appears from 1 Macc. xy. 23 to have contained 
Jewish residents. [Crere.] The circumstance 
alluded to in this passage took place in the reign 
of Ptolemy Physcon; and it is possible that the 
Jews had increased in Crete during the reign of 
his predecessor Ptolemy Philometor, who received 
many of them into Egypt, and who also rebuilt 
some parts of Gortyna (Strab. x. p. 478). ‘This 
city was nearly half-way between the eastern and 
western extremities of the island; and it is worth 
while to notice that it was near Fair Hayens; so 
that St. Paul may possibly have preached the gos- 
pel there, when on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 
8,9). Gortyna seems to have been the capital of 
the island under the Romans. For the remains on 
the old site and in the neighborhood, see the J/u- 
seum of Classical Antiquities, ii. 277-286. 
Sir ish 


GO/SHEN (JWA: recgu; [Gen. xlvi. 29, 
“Hpdéwy méadis; for ver. 28 see below:] Gessen), a 
word of uncertain etymology, the name of a part 
of Egypt where the Israelites dwelt for the whole 
period of their sojourn in that country. It is 


usually called the ‘land of Goshen,” wa Vos, 
but also Goshen simply. 
another name, “the land of Rameses,”’ vuS 


DDMY 7 (Gen. xlvii. 11), unless this be the name 
of a district of Goshen. ‘The first mention of Go- 
shen is in Joseph’s message to his father: “Thou 
shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt 
be near unto me’’ (Gen. xly. 10). This shows that 
the territory was near the usual royal residence or 
the residence of Joseph’s Pharaoh. The dynasty 
to which we assign this king, the fifteenth [Keypr; 
JosEPH], appears to have resided part of the year 
at Memphis, and part of the year, at harvest-time, 
at Avaris on the Bubastite or Pelusiae branch of the 
Nile: this, Manetho tells us, was the custom of the 
first king (Joseph. c. Apion. i. 14). In the account 
of the arrival of Jacob it is said of the patriarch: 
“ He sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct 
his face unto Goshen; and they came into the land 
of Goshen. And Joseph made ready his chariot, 
and went up to meet Israel his father, to Goshen ”’ 
(Gen. xlvi. 28, 29). This land was therefore be- 
tween Joseph’s residence at the time and the frontier 
of Palestine, and apparently the extreme province 
towards that frontier. The advice that Joseph 
gaye his brethren as to their conduct to Pharaoh 
further characterizes the territory: “¢* When Pharaoh 
shall call you, and shal] say, What [is] your oceu- 
pation? Then ye shall say, Thy servants have been 


herdsmen of cattle (7379 IS) from our youth 
eyen until now, both we [and] also our fathers: 
that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen; for every 


shepherd sz TTY) [is] an abomination unto 
the Egyptians”’ (xlvi. 33, 34). It is remarkable 
that in Coptic Wve signifies both “a shepherd ”’ 


and “disgrace ’’ and the like (Rosellini, Monwmenti 
Storici, i. 177). This passage shows that Goshen 
was scarcely regarded as a part of Egypt Proper, 
and was not peopled by Egyptians — characteristics 
that would positively indicate a frontier province. 
But it is not to be inferred that Goshen had no 
Egyptian inhabitants at this period: at the time 
of the ten plagues such are distinctly mentioned. 


It appears to haye borne 
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That there was, moreoyer, a foreign population be- 
sides the Israelites, seems evident from the account 
of the calamity of Ephraim’s house [Brerray], 


and the mention of the 27 ITY who went out at 
the Exodus (Ex. xii. 38), notices referring to the 
earlier and the later period of the sojourn. The 
name Goshen itself appears to be Hebrew. or Semitic 
— although we do not venture with Jerome to de- 


rive it from DW — for it also occurs as the name 
of a district and of a town in the south of Pales- 
tine (infra, 2), where we could scarcely expect an 
appellation of Egyptian origin unless given after 
the Exodus, which in this case does not seem likely. 
It is also noticeable that some of the names of 
places in Goshen or its neighborhood, as certainly 
Migdol and Baal-zephon, are Semitic [BAAL-ZE- 
PHON], the only positive exceptions being the cities 
Pithom and Rameses, built during the oppression. 
The next mention of Goshen confirms the previous 
inference that its position was between Canaan and 
the Delta (Gen. xlvii. 1). The nature of the 
country is indicated more clearly than in the pas- 
sage last quoted in the answer of Pharaoh to the 
request of Joseph’s brethren, and in the account of 
their settling: “‘And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, 
saying, Thy father and thy brethren are come unto 
thee: the land of Egypt [is] before thee; in the 
best of the land make thy father and brethren to 
dwell: in the land of Goshen let them dwell: and 
if thou knowest [any] men of activity among them, 
then make them rulers over my cattle. . . . And 
Joseph placed his father and his brethren, and gave 
them a possession in the land of Egypt, in the best 
of the land, in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh 
had commanded” (Gen. xlvii. 5, 6, 11). Goshen 
was thus a pastoral country where some of Pha- 
raoh’s cattle were kept. The expression “in the 


best of the land,” VON 2OMD2 (ev tH Ber- 
tloTn vi, in optimo loco), must. we think, be rel- 
ative, the best of the land for a pastoral people 
(although we do not accept Michaelis’ reading 


SNS nore 


‘pastures ’? by comparison with Ws ele 3, Suppl. 


p- 1072; see Gesen. Thes. s. v. 22"), for in the 
matter of fertility the richest parts of Egypt are 
those nearest to the Nile, a position which, as wiil 
be seen, we cannot assign to Goshen. The suf 
ficiency of this tract for the Israelites, their pros- 
perity there, and their virtual separation, as is 
evident from the account of the plagues, from the 
great body of the Egyptians, must also be borne in 
mind. The clearest indications of the exact position 
of Goshen are those afforded by the narrative of 
the Exodus. The Israelites set out from the town 
of Rameses in the land of Goshen, made two days’ 
journey to “ the edge of the wilderness,”’ and in one 
day more reached the Red Sea. At the starting- 
point two routes lay before them, “ the way of the 
land of the Philistines . . . that [was] near,’ and 
“the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” (Ex. 
xiii. 17, 18). From these indications we infer that 
the land of Goshen must have in part been near 
the eastern side of the ancient Delta, Rameses ly- 
ing within the valley now called the Wddi-t- Tumey- 
lét, xvbout thirty miles in a direct course from the 
ancient, western shore of the Arabian Gulf [Ex- 
opUSs, THE]. 

The results of the foregoing examination of 
Biblical evidence are that the land of Goshen lay 
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between the eastern ‘part of the ancient Delta and 
the western border of Palestine, that it was scarcely 
a part of Egypt Proper, was inhabited by other 
foreigners besides the Israelites, and was in its 
geographical names rather Semitic than Egyptian ; 
that it was a pasture-land, especially suited to a 
shepherd-people, and sufficient for the Israelites, 
who there prospered, and were separate from the 
main body of the Egyptians; and lastly, that one 
of its towns lay near the western extremity of the 
Wadi-t-Tumeylat. These indications, except only 
that of sufficiency, to be afterwards considered, seem 
to us decisively to indicate the Wadi-t- Tumeylat, 
the valley along which anciently towed the canal 
of the Red Sea. Other identifications seem to us 
to be utterly untenable. If with Lepsius we place 
Goshen below Heliopolis, near Bubastis and Bil- 
beys, the distance from the Red Sea of three days’ 
journey of the Israelites, and the separate character 
of the country, are violently set aside. If we con- 
sider it the same as the Bucolia, we have either the 
same difficulty as to the distance, or we must imagine 
a route almost wholly through the wilderness, in- 
stead of only for the last third or less of its distance. 

Having thus concluded that the land of Goshen 
appears to have corresponded to the Wadi-t- Tumey- 
lat, we have to consider whether the extent of this 
tract would be sufficient for the sustenance of the 
Israelites. The superficial extent of the Wadi-t- 
Tumeylat, if we include the whole cultivable part 
of the natural valley, which may somewhat exceed 
that of the tract bearing this appellation, is prob- 
ably under 60 square geographical miles. If we 
suppose the entire Israelite population at the time 
of the Exodus to have been 1,800,000, and the 
whole population, including [gyptians and foreign- 
ers other than the Israelites, about 2,000,000, this 
would give no less than between 30,000 and 40,000 
inhabitants to the square mile, which would be 
half as dense as the ordinary population of an 
eastern city. It must be remembered, however, 
that we need not suppose the Israelites to have 
been limited to the valley for pasture, but like the 
Arabs to have led their flocks into fertile tracts of 
the deserts around, and that we have taken for our 
estimate an extreme sum, that of the people at the 
Exodus. For the greater part of the sojourn their 
numbers must have been far lower, and vefore the 
Exodus they seem to have been partly spread about 
the territory of the oppressor, although collected at 
Rameses at the time of their departure. One very 
large place, like the Shepherd-stronghold of Avavris, 
which Manetho relates to haye had at the first a 
garrison of 240,000 men, would also greatly dimin- 
ish the disproportion of population to superficies. 
The very small superficial extent of Egypt in rela- 
tion to the population necessary to the construction 
of the vast monuments, and the maintenance of the 
great armies of the Pharaohs, requires a different 
proportion to that of other countries — a condition 
fully explained by the extraordinary fertility of the 
soil. Even now, when the popule vtion is almost at 
the lowest point it has reached in history, when vil- 
lages haye replaced towns, and hamlets villages, it is 
still denser than that of our rich and thickly-pop- 
ulated Yorkshire. We do not think, therefore, that 
the small superficies presents any serious difficulty. 

Thus far we have reasoned alone on the evidence 
of the Hebrew text. The L.XX. version, however, 
presents some curious evidence which must not be 
passed by unnoticed. The testimony of this ver- 
siou in any Egyptian matter is not to be disre- 
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garded, although in this particular case too much 
stress should not be laid on it, since the tradition 
of Goshen and its inhabitants must have become 
very faint among the Egyptians at the time when 


;| the Pentateuch was translated, and we have no 


warrant for attributing to the translator or trans- 
lators any more than a general and popular knowl- 
edge of Egyptian matters. In Gen. xlyv. 10, for 


wa the LXX. has Testu ’ApaBlas. The ex- 
planatory word may be understood either as mean- 
ing that Goshen lay in the region of Lower Egypt 
to “the east of the Delta, or else as indicating that 
the Arabian Nome was partly or wholly the same. 
In the latter case it must be remembered that the 
Nomes very anciently were far more extensive than 
under the Ptolemies. On either supposition the 
passage is favorable to our identification. In Gen. 
xlvi. 28, instead of {22 TEI, the LXX. has 
Kad’ “Hpdwy morw, ev yi Payecos (or eis viv 
‘Powecoy), Seemingly identifying Rameses with 
Herovpolis. It is scarcely possible to fix the site 
of the latter town, but there is no doubt that it 
lay in the valley not far from the ancient head of 
the Arabian Gulf. Its position is too near the gulf 
for the Rameses of Scripture, and it was probably 
chosen merely because at the time when the trans- 
lation was made it was the chief place of the terri- 
tory where the Israelites had been. It must be 
noted, however, that in Ex. i. 11, the LXX., fol- 
lowed by the Coptic, reads, instead of “ Pithom 
and Raamses,” thy re Tles06, kal “Pawero), rab 
“Oy, ij éoTriy “HAtovmoAts: Eusebius identifies 
Rameses with Avaris, the Shepherd-stronghold on 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile (ap. Cramer, 
Anecd. Paris, ii. p. 174). The evidence of the 
LXX. version therefore lends a general support to 
the theory we have advocated. [See Exonpus, 
THE. | lisse Les 


2. wa: Toodu: [Gosen; Josh. x. 41, in 
Vulg. ed. 1590,] Gessen, [ed. 1593,] Gozen) the 


“land” or the “country (both YTS) of Goshen,” 
is twice named as a district in Southern Palestine 
(Josh. x. 41, xi. 16). From the first of these it 
would seem to haye lain between Gaza and Gibeon, 
and therefore to be some part of the maritime plain 
of Judah; but in the latter passage, that plain — 
the Shefelah, is expressly specified in addition to 
Goshen (here with the article). In this place too 
the situation of Goshen —if the order of the state- 
ment be any indication — would seem to be between 
the “south”? and the Shefelah (A. V. “ valley’’). 
If Goshen was any portion of this rich plain, is it 
not possible that its fertility may haye suggested 
the name to the Israelites? but this is not more 
than mere conjecture. On the other hand the 
name may be far older, and may retain a trace of 
early intercourse between Egypt and the south of 
the promised land. For such intercourse comp. 1 
Chr. vii. 21. 

3. [Tocou: Gosen.| A town of the same name 
is once mentioned in company with Debir, Socoh, 
and others, as in the mountains of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 51). There is nothing to connect this place 
with the district last spoken of. It has not yet 
been identified. G. 


GOSPELS. The name Gospel (from god and 
spell, Ang. Sax. good message or news, which is a 
translation of the Greek evayyéArov) is applied to 
the four inspired histories of the life and teaching 
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of Christ contained in the New Testament, of which 
separate accounts will be given in their place. 
[Marruew; Mark; Luke; Joun.}] It may be 
fairly said that the genuineness of these four nar- 
ratives rests upon better evidence than that of any 
other ancient writings. They were all composed 
during the latter half of the first century: those 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark some years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem; that of St. Luke 
probably about A. p. 64; and that of St. John 
towards the close of the century. Before the end 
of the second century, there is abundant evidence 
that the four Gospels, as one collection, were gen- 
erally used and accepted. Irenzeus, who suffered 
martyrdom about A. D. 202, the disciple of Poly- 
carp and Papias, who, from having been in Asia, 
in Gaul, and in Rome, had ample means of know- 
ing the belief of various churches, says that the 
authority of the four Gospels was so far confirmed 
that even the heretics of his time could not reject 
them, but were obliged to attempt to prove their 
tenets out of one or other of them (Contr. Her. ili. 
11, § 7). Tertullian, in a work written about A. D. 
208, mentions the four Gospels, two of them as the 
work of Apostles, and two as that of the disciples 
of Apostles (“postolici); and rests their authority 
on their apostolic origin (Adv. Marcion. lib. iv. ¢. 
2). Origen, who was born about A. D. 185, and 
died A. D. 253, describes the Gospels in a charac- 
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teristic strain of metaphor as “the [four] elements 
of the Church’s faith, of which the whole world, 
reconciled to God in Christ, is composed’? (/n 
Johan. {tom. i. § 6]). Elsewhere, in commenting 
on the opening words of St. Luke, he draws a line 
between the inspired Gospels and such productions 
as “the Gospel according to the Egyptians,” “ the 
Gospel of the Twelve,” and the like (Homzl. in 
Luc., Opp. iii. 932 f.). Although Theophilus, who 
became sixth (seventh?) bishop of Antioch about 
A. D. 168, speaks only of “the Evangelists,” with- 
out adding their names (Ad Aufol. iii. pp. 124, 125), 
we might fairly conclude with Gieseler that he 
refers to the collection of four, already known in 
his time.¢ But from Jerome we know that The- 
ophilus arranged the records of the four Evangelists 
into one work (£pist. ad Algas. iv. p. 197). Tatian, 
who died about A. D. 170 (?), compiled a Diates- 
saron, or Harmony of the Gospels. The Muratorian 
fragment (Muratori, Antig. /t. iii. p. 854; Routh, 
Rel. Sacr. vol. iv. [vol. i. ed. alt.]), which, even if 
it be not by Caius and of the second century, is at 
least a very old monument of the Roman Church, 
describes the Gospels of Luke and John; but time 
and carelessness seem to have destroyed the sen- 
tences relating to Matthew and Mark.? Another 
source of evidence is open to us, in the citations 
from the Gospels found in the earliest writers. Bar- 
nabas, Clemens Romanus, and Polyearp, quote pas- 


a * Theophilus does not use the term “ Evangelists,” 
but speaks of “ the Prophets” of the Old Testament 
and “the Gospels’ as alike divinely inspired (Ad 
Autol. lib. iii. c. 12, p. 218, ed. Otto), and expressly 
names John as among those ‘“ moved by the Spirit,” 
quoting John i. 1 (ibid. ii. 22, p. 120). After citing a 
passage from the Book of Proverbs on the duty of 
chastity, he says, “ But the Evangelie voice teaches 
purity yet more imperatively,” quoting Matt. y. 28, 382 
(ibid. iii. 18). Further on, he introduces a quotation 
from Matthew with the expression, ‘“ The Gospel says ” 
(ibid. iii. 14). 

Among the writers who bear testimony to the gen- 
eral reception of the Gospels by Christians before the 
close of the second century, Clement might well have 
been mentioned, who succeeded Pantaenus as president 
of the celebrated Catechetical School at Alexandria 
about A. p. 190, and was one of the most learned men 
of his age. His citations from all the Gospels as 
authoritative are not only most abundant, but he ex- 
pressly speaks of “the four Gospels which have been 
handed down to us,” in contrast with an obscure 
apocryphal book, The Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians,” used by certain heretics (Strom. iii. 18, Opp. 
p. 553, ed. Potter). A. 

6 * The Muratorian fragment expressly designates 
the Gospels of Luke and John as the “ third” and 
“fourth ” in order; and the imperfect sentence with 
which it begins applies to Mark. <A note of time in 
the document itself appears to indicate that it was 
composed not far from A. p. 170, perhaps earlier ; but 
the question of the date is not wholly free from diffi- 
culty. Recent critical editions and discussions of this 
interesting relic of Christian antiquity may be found 
in Credner’s Gesrh. des Neutest. Kanon, herausy. von 
Volkmar (Berl. 1860), pp. 141-170, 341-3864; Hilgen- 
feld’s Der Kanon u. die Kritik des N. T. (Halle, 1863), 
pp- 39-43 ; and Westcott’s Hist. of the Canon of the 
N. T., 2d ed. (Lond. 1866), pp. 184-193, 466-480. 

The statements that follow in the text in regard to 
early citations from the Gospels require some modifica- 
tion. The earliest formal quotation from any of the 
Gospels appears to be found in the epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas (see BARNABAS), where the saying ‘ Many are 
called, but few chosen” is introduced by ds yeypanTa., 
“as it is written * (Barnab. c. 4; Matt. xxii. 14). With 


this exception, there is no express reference to any 
written Gospel in the remains of the so-called Apostol- 
ical Fathers. Clement of Rome (Epist. ec. 13, 46) and 
Polycarp (Epist. cc. 2, 7), using the expression, ‘ The 
Lord said,” or its equivalent, quote sayings of Christ 
in a form agreeing in essential meaning, but not ver- 
bally, with passages in Matthew and Luke; except 
that in Polycarp two short sentences, “ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” and ‘“ The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak,” are given precisely as 
we have them in Matthew. ‘he epistles attributed 
to Ignatius have a considerable number of expressions 
which appear to imply an acquaintance with words of 
Christ preserved by Matthew and John ; but they con- 
tain no formal quotation of the Gospels ; and the un- 
certainty respecting both the authorship and the text 
of these epistles is such as to make it unsafe to rest 
any argument on them. In regard to the Apostolical 
Fathers in general, it is obvious that the words of 
Jesus and the facts in his history which they have 
recorded aay have been derived by them from oral 
tradition. heir writings serve to confirm the truth 
of the Gospels, but cannot be appealed to as affording 
direct proof of their genuineness. 

When we come to Justin Martyr, however, we stand 
on firmer ground. He, indeed, does not name the 
Evangelists ; and it cannot be said that ‘ many of his 
quotations are found verbatim in the Gospel of John.” 
His quotations, however, from the ‘t Memoirs of the 
Apostles,’ or “ Memoirs composed by the Apostles, 
which are called Gospels” (Apol. i. c. 66), or as he de- 
scribes them in one place more particularly, ‘ Memoirs 
composed by Apostles of Christ and their companions ” 
(Dial. c. Tryph. e. 103), are such as to leave no reason- 
able doubt of his use of the first three Gospels ; and 


his use of the fourth Gospel, though contested by most — 


of the critics of the Tiibingen school, is now conceded 
even by Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1865, p. 
336). The subject of Justin Martyr's quotations is dis- 
cussed in a masterly manner by Mr. Norton in his 
Genuineness of the Gospels, i. 200-289, and with fuller 
detail by Semisch, Die apostol. Denkwiirdigkeiten des 
Martyrers Justinus (amb. 1848), and Westeott (History 
of the Canon of the N. T., 2a ed., pp. 83-145). It 
must not be forgotten that the ‘Memoirs of the 
Apostles” used by Justin Martyr were sacred books, 
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sages from them, but not with verbal exactness. 
The testimony of Justin Martyr (born about A. p. 
99, martyred A. D. 165) is much fuller; many of 
his quotations are found verbatim in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, and possibly 
of St. Mark also, whose words it is more difficult to 
separate. The quotations from St. Matthew are 
the most numerous. In historical references, the 
mode of quotation is more free, and the narrative 
occasionally unites those of Matthew and Luke: in 
a very few cases he alludes to matters not mentioned 
in the canonical Gospels. Besides these, St. Mat- 
thew appears to be quoted by the anthor of the 
Epistle to Diognetus, by Hegesippus, Irenzeus, Ta- 
tian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus. Eusebius re- 
cords that Pantzenus found in India (? the south 
of Arabia ?) Christians who used the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. All this shows that long before the end 
of the second century the Gospel of St. Matthew 
was in general use. J’rom the fact that St. Mark’s 
Gospel has few places peculiar to it, it is more 
difficult to identify citations not expressly assigned 
to him; but Justin Martyr and Athenagoras appear 
to quote his Gospel, and Irenzeus does so by name. 
St. Luke is quoted by Justin, Irenzus, Tatian, 
Athenagoras, and Theophilus; and St. John by all 
of these, with the addition of Ignatius, the Epistle 
to Diognetus, and Polycrates. From these we may 
conclude that before the end of the second century 
the Gospel collection was well known and in general 
use. There is yet another line of evidence. The 
heretical sects, as well as the Fathers of the Church, 
knew the Gospels; and as there was the greatest 
hostility between them, if the Gospels had become 
known in the Church a/ter the dissension arose, 
the heretics would never have accepted them as 
genuine from such a quarter. But the Gnosties 
and Marcionites arose early in the second century ; 
and therefore it is probable that the Gospels were 
then accepted, and thus they are traced back almost 
to the times of the Apostles (Olshausen). Upon a 
review of all the witnesses, from the Apostolic 
Fathers down to the Canon of the Laodicean Council 
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in 364, and that of the third Council of Carthage 
in 397, in both of which the four Gospels are num- 
bered in the Canon of Scripture, there can hardly 
be room for any candid person to doubt that from 
the first the four Gospels were recognized as genuine 
and as inspired; that a sharp line of distinction was 
drawn between them and the so-called apocryphal 
Gospels, of which the number was very great; that, 
from the citations of passages, the Gospels bearing 
these four names were the same as those which we 
possess in our Bibles under the same names; that 
unbelievers, like Celsus, did not deny the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, even when rejecting their con- 
tents; and, lastly, that heretics thought it necessary 
to plead some kind of sanction out of the Gospels 
for their doctrines: nor could they venture on the 
easier path of an entire rejection, because the 
Gospels were everywhere known to be genuine. As 
a matter of literary history, nothing can be better 
established than the genuineness of the Gospels; 
and if in these latest times they have been assailed, 
it is plain that theological doubts have been con- 
cerned in the attack. The authority of the books has 
been denied from a wish to set aside their contents. 
Out of a mass of authorities the following may be 
selected: Norton, On the Genuineness of the Gospels, 
2 vols. London, 1847, 2d ed. [3 vols. Cambridge 
and Boston, 1846-48]; Kirchhofer, Quedlensamm- 
lung zu Geschichte des N. T. Canons, Ziirich, 
1844; De Wette, Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Linlet- 
tung, ete., 5th ed., Berlin, 1852 [translated by F. 
Frothingham, Boston, 1858; 6th ed. of the original, 
by Messner and Liinemann, Berl. 1860]; Hug’s 
Linleitung, ete., Fosdick’s [American] translation, 
with Stuart’s Notes [Andover, 1836]; Olshausen, 
Biblischer Commentar, Introducticn, and his 
Echtheit der vier canon. lLvangelien, 1823; Jer. 
Jones, Method of settling the Canonical Authority 
of the N. T., Oxford, 1798, 2 vols.; F. C. Baur, 
Krit. Untersuchungen tiber die kanon. Evangelen, 
Tiibingen, 1847; Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen 
Schriften N. T. [4th ed., Braunschweig, 1864] ; 
Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, Prolegomena, vol. 


read in the churches on the Lord’s day, in connection 
with the Prophets of the Old Testament (Justin, Apol. 
i. c. 67). The supposition that in the interval of 25 
or 80 years between the time of Justin and Irenzeus 
these books disappeared, and a wholly different set was 
silently substituted in their place throughout the 
Christian world, is utterly incredible. ‘The ‘ Memoirs * 
therefore of which Justin speaks must have been our 
present Gospels. 

The importance of the subject will justify the inser- 
tion of the following remarks of Mr. Norton on the 
peculiar nature of the evidence for the genuineness of 
the Gospels. He observes : 

« The mode of reasoning by which we may establish 
the genuineness of the Gospels has been regarded as 
much more analogous than it is to that by which we 
prove historically the genuineness of other ancient 
books; that is to say, through the mention of their 
titles and authors, and quotations from and notices of 
them, in individual, unconnected writers. This mode 
of reasoning is, in its nature, satisfactory ; and would 
be so in its application to the Gospels, if the question 
of their genuineness did not involve the most moment- 
ous of all questions in the history of our race, — 
whether Christianity be a special manifestation of God's 
love toward man, or only the most remarkable devel- 
opment of those tendencies to fanaticism which exist 


_in human nature. Reasoning in the manner supposed, 


we find their genuineness unequivocally asserted by 
Irenzeus ; we may satisfy ourselves that they were 


‘received as genuine by Justin Martyr; we find the 


Gospels of Matthew and Mark mentioned in the be- 
ginning of the second century by Papias ; and to the 
genuineness of St. Luke’s Gospel we haye his own 
attestation in the Acts of the Apostles. Confining 
ourselves to this narrow mode of proof, we arrive at 
what in a common case would be a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But when we endeavor to strengthen this 
evidence by appealing to the writings ascribed to 
Apostolical Fathers, we in fact weaken its force. At 
the very extremity of the chain of evidence, where it 
ought to be strongest, we are attaching defective links 
which will bear no weight. 

But the direct historical evidence for the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels . . . is of a very different kind 
from what we have just been considering. It consists 
in the indisputable fact, that throughout a community 
of millions of individuals, scattered over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, the Gospels were regarded with the highest 
reverence, as the works of those to whom they are 
ascribed, at so early a period that there could be no 
difficulty in determining whether they were genuine 
or not, and when every intelligent Christian must have 
been deeply interested to ascertain the truth. And 
this fact does not merely involve the testimony of the 
great body of Christians to the genuineness of the 
Gospels ; it is itself a phenomenon admitting of no 
explanation, except that the four Gospels had all been 
handed down as genuine from the Apostolic age, and 
had every where accompanied our religion as it spread 
through the world.” (Genuineness of the Gospels. 
vol. i. Additional Notes, p. cclxix. f.) A. 
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i.; Rev. B. F. Westcott’s History of N. T. Canon, 
London, 1859 [2d ed. 1866]; Gieseler, /Tistorisch- 
hyitischer Versuch tiber die Instehung, §c., der 
schrifilichen Hvangelien, Leipzig, 1818. [Kor 
other works on the subject, see the addition to this 
article. | 

On comparing these four hooks one with another, 
a peculiar difficulty claims attention, which has had 
much to do with the controversy as to their genuine- 
ness. 
with that of the other three in a few passages only. 
Putting aside the account of the Passion, there are 
only three facts which John relates in common with 
the other Evangelists. Two of these are, the feed- 


ing of the five thousand, and the storm on the Sea | 


of Galilee (ch. vi.), which appear to be introduced 
in connection with the discourse that arose out of 
the miracle, related by John alone. The third is 


the anointing of His feet by Mary; and it is worthy | 


of notice that the narrative of John recalls some- 
thing of each of the other three: the actions of the 
woman are drawn from Luke, the ointment and its 
value are described in Mark, and the admonition 
to Judas appears in Matthew; and John combines 
in his narrative all these particulars. Whilst the 
three present the life of Jesus in Galilee, John fol- 
lows him into Juda; nor should we know, but for 
him, that. our Lord had journeyed to Jerusalem at 
the prescribed feasts. Only one discourse of our 
Lord that was delivered in Galilee, that in the 6th 
chapter, is recorded by John. The disciple whom 
Jesus loved had it put into his mind to write a 
Gospel which should more expressly than the others 
set forth Jesus as the Incarnate Word of God: if 
he also had in view the beginnings of the errors of 
Cerinthus and others before him at the time, as 
Ireneeus and Jerome assert, the polemical purpose 
is quite subordinate to the dogmatic. He does not 
war against a temporary error, but preaches for all 
time that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, in 
order that believing we may have life through His 
name. Now many of the facts omitted by St. John 
and recorded by the rest are such as would have 
contributed most directly to this great design; why 
ther are they omitted? The received explanation 
is the only satisfactory one, namely, that John, 
writing last, at the close of the first century, had 
seen the other Gospels, and purposely abstained 
from writing anew what they had sufficiently re- 
corded. [Joun.] 

In the other three Gospels there is a great amount 
of agreement. If we suppose the history that they 
contain to be divided into sections, in 42 of these 
all the three narratives coincide, 12 more are given 
by Matthew and Mark only, 5 by Mark and Luke 
only, and 14 by Matthew and Luke. ‘To these 
must be added 5 peculiar to Matthew, 2 to Mark, 
and 9 to Luke; and the enumeration is complete. 
But this applies only to general coincidence as to 
the facts narrated: the amount of verbal coinci- 
dence, that is, the passages either verbally the same, 
or coinciding in the use of many of the same words, 
is much smaller. ‘By far the larger portion,” 
says Professor Andrews Norton (Genwineness, i. p. 
240, 2d ed. [Addit. Notes, p. evii. f., Amer. ed.]), 
‘‘of this verbal agreement is found in the recital 
of the words of others, and particularly of the words 
of Jesus. Thus, in Matthew's Gospel, the passages 
verbally coincident with one or both of the other 
two Gospels amount to less than a sixth part of its 
contents; and of this about seven eighths occur in 
the recital of the words of others, and only about 


In the fourth Gospel the narrative coincides | 
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one eighth in what, by way of distinction, I may 
call mere narrative, in which the Evangelist, speak- 
ing in his own person, was unrestrained in the 
choice of his expressions. In Mark, the proportion 
of coincident passages to the whole contents of the 
Gospel is about one sixth, of which not one fifth 
occurs in the narrative. Luke has still less agree- 
ment of expression with the other Evangelists. 
The passages in which it is found amount only to 
about a tenth part of his Gospel; and .but an in- 
considerable portion of it appears in the narrative 
—less than a twentieth part. These proportions 
should be further compared with those which the 
narrative part of each Gospel bears to that in which 
the words of others are professedly repeated. Mat- 
thew’s-narrative occupies about one fourth of his 
Gospel; Mark’s about one half, and Luke’s about one 
third. It may easily be computed, therefore, that 
the proportion of verbal coincidence found in the nar- 
rative part of each Gospel, compared with what ex- 
ists in the other part, is about in the following 
ratios: in Matthew as one to somewhat more than 
two, in Mark as one to four, and in Luke as one to 
ten.”’ 

Without going minutely into the examination 
of examples, which would be desirable if space per- 
mitted, the leading facts connected with the sub- 
ject may be thus summed up: The yerbal and 
material agreement of the three first Evangelists is 
such as does not oceur in any other authors who 
have written independently of one another. The 
verbal agreement is greater where the spoken words 
of others are cited than where facts are recorded; 
and greatest in quotations of the words of our Lord. 
But in some leading events, as in the call of the 
four first disciples, that of Matthew, and the Trans- 
figuration, the agreement even in expression is 
remarkable: there are also narratives where there 
is no verbal harmony in the outset, but only in the 
crisis or emphatic. part of the story (Matt. viii. 3—= 
Mark i. 41 = Luke y. 13, and Matt. xiv. 19, 20 = 
Mark vi. 41-43 = Luke ix. 16,17). The narratives 
of our Lord’s early life, as given by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, have little in common; while St. 
Mark does not include that part of the history in 
his plan. The agreement in the narrative portions 
of the Gospels begins with the Baptism of John, 
and reaches its highest point in the account of the 
Passion of our Lord and the facts that preceded it; 
so that a direct ratio might almost be said to exist 
between the amount of agreement and the nearness 
of the facts related to the Passion. After this 
event, in the account of His burial and resurrection, 
the coincidences are few. The language of all three 
is Greek, with Hebrew idioms: the Hebraisms are 
most abundant in St. Mark, and fewest in St. Luke. 
In quotations from the Old Testament, the Evange- 
lists, or two of them, sometimes exhibit a verbal 
agreement, although they differ from the Hebrew 
and from the Septuagint version (Matt. iii. 8 = 
Mark i. 3=Luke iii. 4. Matt. iv. 10 = Luke iv. 
8. Matt. xi. 10 = Mark i. 2— Luke vii. 27, &c.). 
Except as to 24 verses, the Gospel of Mark con- 
tains no principal facts which are not found in 
Matthew and Luke: but he often supplies details 
omitted by them, and these are often such as would 
belong to the graphic account of an eye-witness. 
There are no cases in which Matthew and Luke 
exactly harmonize, where Mark does not also coin- 
cide with them. In several places the words of 
Mark haye something in common with each of the 
other narratives, so as to form a connecting link 
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between them, where their words slightly differ. 
The examples of verbal agreément between Mark 
and Luke are not so long or so numerous as those 
between Matthew and Luke, and Matthew and 
Mark; but as to the arrangement of events Mark 
and Luke frequently coincide, where Matthew differs 
from them. These are the leading particulars; but 
they are very far from giving a complete notion of 
a phenomenon that is well worthy of that attention 
and reverent study of the sacred text by which 
alone it can be fully and fairly apprehended. 

These facts exhibit the three Gospels as three 
distinct records of the life and works of the Re- 
deemer, but with a greater amount of agreement 
than three wholly independent accounts could be 
expected to exhibit. The agreement would be no 
difficulty, without the differences; it would only 
mark the one divine source from which they are 
all derived —the Holy Spirit, who spake by the 
prophets. [he difference of form and style, with- 
out the agreement, would offer no difficulty, since 
there may be a substantial harmony between ac- 
counts that differ greatly in mode of expression, 
and the yery difference might be a guarantee of 
independence. The harmony and the variety, the 
agreement and the differences, form together the 
problem with which Biblical critics have occupied 
themselves for a century and a half. 

The attempts at a solution are so many, that 
they can be more easily classified than enumerated. 
The first and most obvious suggestion would be, 
that the narrators made use of each other's work. 
Accordingly Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and 
many others, haye endeavored to ascertain which 
Gospel is to be regarded as the first; which is 
copied from the first; and which is the last, and 
copied from the other two. It is remarkable that 
each of the six possible combinations has found 
advocates; and this of itself proves the uncertainty 
of the theory (Bp. Marsh’s Mich«elis, iii. p. 172; 
De Wette, /undbuch, § 22 ff.) When we are told 
by men of research that the Gospel of St. Mark is 
plainly founded upon the other two, as Griesbach, 
Biisching, and others assure us; and again, that 
the Gospel of St. Mark is certainly the primitive 
Gospel, on which the other two are founded, as by 
Wilke, Bruno Bauer, and others, both sides relying 
mainly on facts that lie within the compass of the 
text, we are not disposed to expect much fruit from 
-the discussion. But the theory in its crude form 
is in itself most improbable; and the wonder is 
that so much time and learning have been devoted 
to it. It assumes that an Kvangelist has taken up 
the work of his predecessor, and without substantial 
alteration has made a few changes in form, a few 
additions and retrenchments, and has then allowed 
the whole to go forth under his name. Whatever 


order of the three is adopted to favor the hypothesis, | 


the omission by the second or third, of matter in 
serted by the first, offers a great difficulty; since it 
would indicate a tacit opinion that these passages 
are either less useful or of less authority than the 
rest. The nature of the alterations is not such as 
we should expect to find in an age little given to 
literary composition, and in writings so simple and 
unlearned. as these are admitted to be. The re- 
placement of a word by # synonym, neither more 
nor less apt, the omission of a saying in one place 
and insertion of it in another, the occasional trans- 
position of events; these are not in conformity with 
the habits of a time in which composition was little 
studied, and only practiced as a necessity. Besides, 
60 
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such deyiations; which in writers wholly independ- 
ent of each other are only the guarantee of their 
independence, cannot appear in those who copy 
from each other, without showing a certain willful- 
ness — an intention to contradict and alter — that 
seems quite irreconcilable with any view of inspira- 
tion. These general objections will be found to 
take a still more cogent shape against any particular 
form of this hypothesis: whether it is attempted to 
show that the Gospel of St. Mark, as the shortest, 
is also the earliest and primitive Gospel, or that 
this very Gospel bears evident signs of being the 
latest, a compilation from the other two; or that 
the order in the canon of Scripture is also the 
chronological order — and all these views have 
found defenders at no distant date — the theory 
that each Evangelist only copied from his predeces- 
sor offers the same general features, a plausible 
argument from a few facts, which is met by in- 
superable difficulties as soon as the remaining facts 
are taken in (Gieseler, pp. 35, 36; Bp. Marsh’s 
Michaelis, vol. iii., part ii. p. 171 ff.). ; 

The supposition of a common original from 
which the three Gospels were drawn, each with 
more or less modification, would naturally occur 
to those who rejected the notion that the Eyange- 
lists had copied from each other. A passage of 
Epiphanius has been often quoted in support of 
this (Heres. li. 6), but the eg auras THS TNS 
no doubt refers to the inspiring Spirit from which 
all three drew their authority, and not to any 
earthly copy, written or oral, of His divine mes- 
sage. The best notion of that class of specula- 
tions which would establish a written document as 
the common original of the three Gospels, will be 
gained perhaps from Bishop Marsh’s (JJichaelis; 
yol. iii. part ii.) account of Michhorn’s hypothesis, 
and of his own additions to it. It appeared to 
Kichhorn that the portions which are common to 
all the three Gospels were contained in a certain 
common document, from which they all drew. 
Niemeyer had already assumed that copies of such 
a document had got into circulation, and had been 
altered and annotated by different hands. Now 
Kichhorn tries to show, from an exact comparison 
of passages, that “the sections, whether great or 
small, which are common to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, but not to St. Luke, and at the same time 
occupy places in the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark which correspond to each other, were ad- 
ditions made in the copies used by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, but not in the copy used by 5t. 
Luke; and, in like manner, that the sections found 
in the corresponding places of the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke, but not contained in the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, were additions made in the 
copies used by St. Mark and St. Luke” (p. 192). 
Thus Eichhorn considers himself entitled to assume 
that he can reconstruct the original document, and 
also that there must have been four other docu- 
ments to account for the phenomena of the text. 
Thus he makes — 

1. The original document. 

2. An altered copy which St. Matthew used. 

3. An altered copy which St. Luke used. 
4. A third copy, made from the two preceding, 
used by St. Mark. . 

5. A fourth altered copy, used by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke in common. 

As there is no eaternal evidence worth consider- 
ing that this original or any of its numerous copies 
ever existed, the value of this elaborate hypothesis 
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aust depend upon its furnishing the only explana- 
tion, and that a sufficient one, of the facts of the 
text. Bishop Marsh, however, finds it necessary, 
in order to complete the account of the text, to 
raise the number of documents to eight, still with- 
out producing any external evidence for the exist- 
ence of any of them; and this. on one side, de- 
prives Kichhorn’s theory of the merit of complete- 
ness, and, on the other, presents a much broader 
surface to the obvious objections. He assumes the 
existence of — 

1. A Hebrew original. 

2. A Greck translation. 

3. A transcript of No. 1, with alterations and 
additions. 

4. Another, with another set of alterations and 
additions. 

5. Another, combining both the preceding, used 
by St. Mark, who also used No. 2. 

6. Another, with the alterations and additions 
of No. 3, and with further additions, used by St. 
Matthew. 

7. Another, with those of No. 4 and further ad- 
ditions, used by St. Luke, who also used No. 2. 

8. A wholly distinct Hebrew document, in which 
our Lord’s precepts, parables, and discourses were 
recorded, but not in chronological order; used both 
by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

To this it is added, that “as the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke contain Greek translations of 
Hebrew materials, which were incorporated into 
St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, the person who trans- 
lated St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel into Greek fre- 
quently derived assistance from the Gospel of St. 
Mark, where he had matter in connection with 
St. Matthew: and in those places, but in those 
places only, where St. Mark had no matter in con- 
nection with St. Matthew, he had frequently re- 
course to St. Luke’s Gospel’’ (p. 361). One is 
hardly surprised after this to learn that Eichhorn 
soon after put forth a revised hypothesis (£nleitung 
in das N. T. 1804), in which a supposed Greek 
translation of a supposed Aramaic original took a 
conspicuous part; nor that Hug was able to point 
out that even the most liberal assumption of written 
documents had not provided for one case, that of 
the verbal agreement of St. Mark and St. Luke, to 
the exclusion of St. Matthew; and which, though 
it is of rare occurrence, would require, on Eich- 
horn’s theory, an additional Greek version. 

It will be allowed that this elaborate hypothesis, 
whether in the form given it by Marsh or by Eich- 
horn, possesses almost every fault that can be 
charged against an argument of that kind. For 
every new class of facts a new document must be 
assumed to have existed; and Hug’s objection does 
not really weaken the theory, since the new class 
of coincidences he mentions only requires a new 
version of the ‘original Gospel,’ which can be 
supplied on demand. <A theory so prolific in as- 
sumptions may still stand, if it can be proved that 
no other solution is possible; but since this cannot 
be shown, even as against the modified theory of 
Gratz (Neuer Versuch, ete., 1812), then we are 
reminded of the schoolman’s caution, entia non 
sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem. To assume 
for every new class of facts the existence of another 
complete edition and recension of the original work 
is quite gratuitous; the documents might have been 
as easily supposed to be fragmentary memorials, 
wrought in by the Evangelists into the web of the 
original Gospel; or the coincidences might be, as 
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Gratz supposes, cases where one Gospel has been 
interpolated by pertions of another. Then the 
“original Gospel’’ is supposed to have been of 
such authority as to be circulated everywhere: yet 
so defective, as to require annotation from any 
hand; so little reverenced, that no hand spared it. 
If all the Evangelists agreed to draw from such a 
work, it must have been widely if not universally 
accepted in the Church; and yet there is no record 
of its existence. The force of this dilemma has 
been felt by the supporters of the theory: if the 
work was of high authority, it would have been 
preserved, or at least mentioned; if of lower au- 
thority, it could not have become the basis of three 
canonical Gospels: and various attempts have been 
made.to escape from it. Bertholdt tries to find 
traces of its existence in the titles of works other 
than our present Gospels, which were current in 
the earliest ages; but Gieseler has so diminished 
the force of his arguments, that only one of them 
need here be mentioned. Bertholdt ingeniously 
argues that a Gospel used by St. Paul, and trans- 
mitted to the Christians in Pontus, was the basis 
of Marcion’s Gospel; and assumes that it was also 
the “ original Gospel: *’ so that in the Gospel of 
Marcion there would be a transcript, though cor- 
rupted, of this primitive document. But there is 
no proof at all that St. Paul used any written 
Gospel; and as to that of Marcion, if the work of 
Hahn had not settled the question, the researches 
of such writers as Volekmar, Zeller, Ritschl, and 
Hilgenfeld, are held to have proved that the old 
opinion of Tertullian and Epiphanius is also the 
true one, and that the so-called Gospel of Marcion 
was not an independent work, but an abridged ver- 
sion of St. Luke’s Gospel, altered by the heretic to 
suit his peculiar tenets. (See Bertholdt, iii. 1208- 
1223; Gieseler, p. 57; Weisse, Evangelienfrage. 
p- 73.) We must conclude then that the work has 
perished without record. Not only has this fate 
befallen the Aramaic or Hebrew original, but the 
translation and the five or six recensions. But it 
may well be asked whether the state of letters in 
Palestine at this time was such as to make this 
constant editing, translating, annotating, and en- 
riching of a history a natural and probable process. 
With the independence of the Jews their literature 
had declined; from the time of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, if a writer here and there arose, his works 
became known, if at all, in Greek translations 
through the Alexandrine Jews. That the period 
of which we are speaking was for the Jews one of 
very little literary activity, is generally admitted; 
and if this applies to all classes of the people, it 
would be true of the humble and uneducated class 
from which the first converts came (Acts iv. 18: 
James ii. 5). Even the second law (Sevrepdcers), 
which grew up after the Captivity, and in which 
the knowledge of the learned class consisted, was 
handed down by oral tradition, without being re- 
duced to writing. The theory of Eichhorn is only 
probable amidst a people given to literary habits, 
and in a class of that people where education was 
good and literary activity likely to prevail: the 
conditions here are the very reverse (see Gieseler’s 
able argument, p. 59 ff). These are only a few 
of the objections which may be raised, on critical 
and historical grounds, against the theory of Eich- 
horn and Marsh. 

But it must not be forgotten that this question 
reaches beyond history and criticism, and has a 
deep theological interest. We are offered here an 
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original Gospel composed by some unknown per- 
son; probably not an apostle, as Eichhorn admits, 
in his endeavor to account for the loss of the book. 
This was translated by one equally unknown; and 
the various persons into whose hands the two docu- 
ments came, all equally unknown, exercised freely 
the power of altering and extending the materials 
thus provided. Out of such unattested materials 
the three Evangelists composed their Gospels. So 
far as they allowed their materials to bind and 
guide them, so far their worth as independent wit- 
nesses is lessened. But, according to Eichhorn, 
they all felt bound to admit the whole of the origi- 
nal document, so that it is possible to recover it 
from them by a simple process. As to all the pas- 
sages, then, in which this document is employed, 
it is not the Evangelist, but an anonymous prede- 
cessor to whom we are listening — not Matthew the 
Apostle, and Mark the companion of apostles, and 
Luke the beloved of the Apostle Paul, are affording 
us the strength of their testimony, but one witness 
whose name no one has thought fit to record. If, 
indeed, all three Evangelists confined themselves to 
this document, this of itself would be a guarantee 
of its fidelity and of the respect in which it was 
held; but no one seems to have taken it in hand 
that did not think himself entitled to amend it. 
Surely serious people would have a right to ask, if 
the critical objections were less decisive, with what 
view of inspiration such a hypothesis could Ue rec- 
onciled. ‘The internal evidence of the truth of 
the Gospel, in the harmonious and self-consistent 
representation of the Person of Jesus, and in the 
promises and precepts which meet the innermost 
needs of a heart stricken with the consciousness ‘of 
sin, would still remain to us. But the wholesome 
confidence with which we now rely on the Gospels 
as pure, true, and genuine histories of the life of 
Jesus, composed by four independent witnesses in- 
spired for that work, would be taken away. Eyen 
the testimony of the writers of the second century 
to the universal acceptance of these books would be 
invalidated, from their silence and ignorance about 
the strange circumstances which are supposed to 
have affected their composition. 

Brstiograruy. — The English student will find 
in Bp. Marsh’s Translation of Michaelis’s Introd. 
to N. T. iii. 2, 1803, an account of Michhorn’s 
earlier theory and of his own. Veysie’s “wamina- 
tion of Mr. Marsh’s IHypothesis, 1808, has sug- 
gested many of the objections. In Bp. Thirlwall’s 
Translation of Schleiermacher on St. Luke, 1825, 
Introduction, is au account of the whole question. 
Other principal works are, an essay of Michhorn, in 
the 5th yol. Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Literatur, 1794; the Essay of Bp. Marsh, just 
quoted; Eichhorn, Hinleitung in das N. T. 1804; 
Gratz, Neuer Versuch die Enstehung der drey 
ersten Kuang. zw erkldren, 1812; Bertholdt, His- 
tor. kritische Hinleitung in sdimmiliche kanon. und 
apok. Schriften des A. und N. T., 1812-1819; 
‘and the work of Gieseler, quoted above. See also 
De Wette, Lehrbuch, and Westcott, /ntroduction, 
already quoted; also Weisse, /Mvangelienfrage, 
1856. [lor a fuller account of the literature of 
the subject, see addition to the present article. | 

There is another supposition to account for these 
facts, of which perhaps Gieseler has been the most 
acute expositor. It is probable that none of the 
Gospels was written until many years after the day 
of Pentecost, on which the Holy Spirit descended 
on the assembled disciples. From that day com- 
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jmenced at Jerusalem the work of preaching the 


Gospel and converting the world. So sedulous 
were the Apostles in this work that they divested 
themselves of the labor of ministering to the poor, 
in order that they might give themselves “ contin- 
ually to prayer and to the ministry of the word” 
(Acts vi.). Prayer and preaching were the business 
of their lives. Now their preaching must have 
been, from the nature of the case, in great part 
historical; it must have been based upon an account 
of the life and acts of Jesus of Nazareth. They 
had been the eye-witnesses of a wondrous life, of 
acts and sufferings that had an influence over all 
the world: many of their hearers had never heard 
of Jesus, many others had reveived false accounts of 
one whom it suited the Jewish rulers to stigmatize 
as an impostor. The ministry of our Lord went 
on principally in Galilee; the first preaching was 
addressed to people in Judeea. There was no writ- 
ten record to which the hearers might be referred 
for historical details, and therefore the preachers 
must furnish not only inferences from the life of 
our Lord, but the facts of the life itself. ‘The 
preaching, then, must have been of such a kind as 
to be to the hearers what the reading of lessons 
from the Gospels is to us. So far as the records:of 
apostolic preaching in the Acts of the Apostles go, 
they confirm this view. Peter at Caesarea, and 
Paul at Antioch, preach alike the facts of the Re- 
deemer’s life and death. There is no improbability 
in supposing that in the course of twenty or thirty 
years’ assiduous teaching, without a written Gos- 
pel, the matter of the apostolic preaching should 
have taken a settled form. Not only might the 
Apostles think it well that their own accounts 
should agree, as in substance so in form; but the 
teachers whom they sent forth, or left behind in 
the churches they visited, would have to be pre- 
pared for their mission; and, so long as there was 
no written Gospel to put into their hands, it might 
be desirable that the oral instruction should be as 
far as possible one aud the same to all. It is by 
no means certain that the interval between the 
mission of the Comforter and his work of directing 
the writing of the first Gospel was so long as is 


j here supposed: the date of the Hebrew St. Mat- 


thew may be earlier. [Marriew.] But the ar- 
g@ument remains the same: the preaching of the 
Apostles would probably begin to take one settled 
form, if at all, during the first years of their min- 
istry. If it were allowed us to ask why God in 
his providence saw fit to defer the gift of a written 
Gospel to his people, the answer would be, that for 
the first few years the powerful working of the 
Holy Spirit in the living members of the church 
supplied the place of those records, which, as soon 
as the brightness of his presence began to be at all 
withdrawn, became indispensable in order fo pre- 
vent the corruption of the Gospel history by false 
teachers. He was promised as one who should 
“teach them all things, and bring all things to 
their remembrance, whatsover ’’ the Lord had “ said 
unto them’’ (John xiy. 26). And more than once 
his aid is spoken of as needful, even for the proc- 
lamation of the facts that relate to Christ (Acts i. 
8: 1 Pet. i. 12); and he is described as a witness 
with the Apostles, rather than through them, of 
the things which they had seen during the course 
of a ministry which they had shared (John xv. 26, 
27; Acts vy. 32. Compare Acts xv. 28). /The per- 
sonal authority of the Apostles as eye-witnesses of 
what they preached is not set aside by this divine 
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aid: again and again they describe themselves as 
“witnesses ”’ to facts (Acts ii. 52, ili. 15, x. 39, &e.); 
and when a vacancy occurs in their number through 
the fall of Judas, it is almost assumed as a thing 
of course that his successor shall be chosen from 
those “which had companied with them all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them” (Acts i. 21). The teachings of the Holy 
Spirit consisted, not in whispering to them facts 
which they had not witnessed, but rather in re- 
viving the fading remembrance, and throwing out 
into their true importance events and sayings that 
had been esteemed too lightly at the time they 
took place. But the Apostles could not have 
spoken of the Spirit as they did (Acts v. 32, xv. 
28) unless he were known to be working in and 
with them and directing them, and manifesting 
that this was the case by unmistakable signs. 
Here is the answer, both to the question why was 
it-not the first care of the Apostles to prepare a 
written Gospel, and also to the scruples of those 
who fear that the supposition of an oral Gospel 
would give a precedent for those views of tradition 
which have been the bane of the Christian church 
as they were of the Jewish. The guidance of the 
Holy Spirit supplied for a time such aid as made 
a written Gospel unnecessary; but the Apostles saw 
the dangers and errors which a traditional Gospel 
would be exposed to in the course of time; and, 
whilst they were still preaching the oral Gospel in 
the strength of the Holy Ghost, they were admon- 
ished by the same divine Person to prepare those 
written records which were hereafter to be the daily 
spiritual food of all the church of Christ.* Nor 
is there anything unnatural in the supposition that 
the Apostles intentionally uttered their witness in 
the same order, and even, for the most part, in the 
same form of words. They would thus approach 
most nearly to the condition in which the chureh 
was to be when written books were to be the means 
of-edification. They quote the scriptures of the 
Old Testament frequently in their discourses; and 
as'their Jewish education had accustomed them to 
the use of the words of the Bible as well as the 
matter, they would do no violence to their prejudices 
in ‘assimilating the new records to the old, and in 
reducing them to a ‘form of sound words.’ They 
were all Jews of Palestine, of humble origin, all 
alike chosen, we may suppose, for the loving zeal 
with which they would observe the works of their 
Master and afterwards propagate his name; so that 
the tendency to variance, arising from peculiarities 
of education, taste, and character, would be re- 
duced to its lowest in such a body. The language 
of their first’ preaching was the Syro-Chaldaic, 
which was a poor and scanty language; and though 
‘Greek was now widely spread, and was the language 
even of several places 1 in Palestine (Josephus, Ant. 
xvil. 11, § 4; B. J. iii. 9, § 1), though it prevailed 
in Antioch, whence the first missions to Greeks and 
Hellenists, or Jews who spoke Greek, proceeded 
‘(Acts xi. 20, xiii. 1-3), the Greek tongue, as used 
by Jews, partook of the poverty of the speech which 

a The opening words of St. Luke’s Gospel, ‘ Foras- 
much as many have taken in hand to set forth in order 
a declaration of those things which are most surely 
believed among us, even as they delivered them unto 
us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word,” appear to mean that many 
persons who heard the preaching of the Apostles wrote 
down what they heard, in order to preserve it in a 
permanent form. The word “ many” cannot refer 
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it replaced; as, indeed, it is impossible to borrow 
a whole language without borrowing the habits of 
thought upon which it has built itself. Whilst 
modern taste aims at a variety of expression, and 
abhors a repetition of the same phrases as monoto- 
nous, the simplicity of the men, and their lan- 
guage, and their education, and the state of liter- 
ature, would all lead us to expect that the Apostles 
would have.no such feeling. As to this, we have 
more than mere conjecture to rely on. Occasional 
repetitions oceur in the Gospels (Luke vii. 19, 20; 
xix. 31, 34), such as a writer in a more copious 
and cultivated language would perhaps have sought 
to avoid. In the Acts, the conversion of St. Paul 
is three times related (Acts ix., xxii., xxvi-), once 
by the writer and twice by St. Paul himself; and 
the two first harmonize exactly, except as to a few 
expressions, and as to one more important cireum- 
stance (ix. 7 xxii. 9), which, however, admits 
of an explanation, — whilst the third deviates some- 
what more in expression, and has one passage pe- 
culiar to itself. The vision of Cornelius is also 
three times related (Acts x. 3-6, 30-32; xi. 13, 
14), where the words of the angel in the two first 
are almost precisely alike, and the rest very similar, 
whilst the other is an abridged account of the same 
facts. he vision of Peter is twice related (Acts 
x. 10-16; xi. 5-10), and, except in one or two 
expressions, the agreement is verbally exact. These 
places from the Acts, which, both as to their re- 
semblance and their difference, may be compared 
to the narratives of the Evangelists, show the same 
tendency to a common form of narrative which, 
according to the present view, may have influenced 
the preaching of the Apostles. It is supposed, 
then, that the preaching of the Apostles, and the 
teaching whereby they prepared others to preach, 
as they did, would tend to assume a common form, 
more or less fixed; and that the portions of the 
three Gospels which harmonize most exactly owe 
their agreement not to the fact that they were 
copied from each other, although it is impossible 
to say that the later writer made no use of the 
earlier one, nor to the existence of any original 
document now lost to us, but to the fact that the 
apostolic preaching had already clothed itself in a 
settled or usual form of words, to which the writers 
inclined to conform without feeling bound to do so; 
and the differences which occur, often in the closest 
proximity to the harmonies, arise from the feeling 
of independence with which each wrote what he 
had seen and heard, or, in the case of Mark and 
Luke, what apostolic witnesses had told him. The 
harmonies, as we have seen, begin with the baptism 
of John; that is, with the consecration of the Lord 
to his messianic office; and with this event prob- 
ably the ordinary preaching of the Apostles would 
begin, for its purport was that Jesus is the Messiah, 
and that as Messiah he suffered, died, and rose 
again. They are very frequent as we approach the 
period of the Passion, because the sufferings of the 
Lord would be much in the mouth of every one 
who preached the Gospel, and all would become 
familiar with the words in which the Apostles de- 


to St. Matthew and St. Mark only; and if the passage 
implies an intention to supersede the writings alluded 
to, then these two Evangelists cannot be included 
under them. Partial and incomplete reports of the 
preaching of the Apostles, written with a good aim, 
but without authority, are intended; and, if we may 
argue from St. Luke’s sphere of observation, ee ie were 
probably composed by Greek converts. 
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scribed it. But as regards the Resurrection, which 
differed from the Passion in that it was a fact which 
the enemies of Christianity felt bound to dispute 
(Matt. xxviii. 15), it is possible that the divergence 
arose from the intention of each Evangelist to con- 
tribute something towards the weight of evidence 
for this central truth. Accordingly, all the four, 
even St. Mark (xvi. 14), who oftener throws a new 
light upon old ground than opens out new, men- 
tion distinct acts and appearances of the Lord to 
establish that he was risen indeed. he verbal 
agreement is greater where the words:of others are 
recorded, and greatest of all where they are those 
of Jesus, because here the apostolic preaching 
would be especially exact; and where the historical 
fact is the utterance of certain words. the duty of 
the historian is narrowed to a bare record of them. 
(See the works of Gieseler, Norton, Westcott, 
Weisse, and others already quoted.) 

That this opinion would explain many of the 
facts connected with the text is certain. Whether, 
besides conforming to the words and arrangement 
of the apostolic preaching, the Evangelists did in 
any cases make use of each other’s work or not, it 
would require a more careful investigation of de- 
tails to discuss than space permits. Every reader 
would probably find on examination some places 
which could best be explained on this supposition. 
Nor does this involve a sacrifice of the independ- 
ence of the narrator. If each of the three drew 
the substance of his narrative from the one com- 
mon strain of preaching that everywhere prevailed, 
to have departed entirely in a written account from 
the common form of words to which Christian 
ears were beginning to be familiar, would not have 
been independence but willfulness. To follow here 
and there the words and arrangement of another 
written Gospel already current would not compro- 
mise the writer's independent position. If the 
principal part of the narrative was the voice of the 
whole church, a few portions might be conformed 
to another writer without altering the character of 
the testimony. In the separate articles on the Gos- 
pels it will be shown that, however close may be 
the agreement of the Evangelists, the independent 
position of each appears from the contents of his 
book, and has been recognized by writers of all 
ages. It will appear that St. Matthew describes 
the kingdom of Messiah, as founded in the Old 
Testament and fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth; that 
St. Mark, with so little of narrative peculiar to 
himself, brings out by many minute circumstances 
a more vivid delineation of our Lord’s completely 
human life; that St. Luke puts forward the work 
of Redemption as a uniyersal benefit, and shows 
Jesus not only as the Messiah of the chosen people 
but as the Saviour of the world; that St. John, 
writing last of all, passed over most of what his 
predecessors had related, in order to set forth more 
fully all that he had heard from the Master who 
loved him, of his relation to the Father, and of 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to both. The inde- 
pendence of the writers is thus established; and if 
they seem to have here and there used each other's 
account, which it is perhaps impossible to prove or 
disprove, such cases will not compromise that claim 
which alone gives value to a plurality of witnesses. 

How does this last theory bear upon our belief 
in the inspiration of the Gospels? ‘This momentous 
question admits of a satisfactory reply. . Our blessed 
Lord, on five different occasions, promised to the 
Apostles the divine guidance, to teach and enlighten 
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them in their dangers (Matt. x. 19; Luke xii. 11, 
12; Mark xiii. 11; and John xiv., xv., xvi.). He 
bade them take no thought aboyt defending them- 
selves before judges; he promised them the Spirit 
of Truth to guide them into all truth, to teach 
them all things, and bring all things to their re- 
membrance. That this promise was fully realized 
to them the history of the Acts sufficiently shows. 
But if the divine assistance was given them in their 
discourses and preaching, it would be rendered 
equally when they were about to put down in 
writing the same gospel which they preached; and, 
as this would be their greatest time of need, the 
aid would be granted then most surely. So that, 
as to St. Matthew and St. John, we may say that 
their Gospels are inspired because the writers of 
them were inspired, according to their Master's 
promise; for it is impossible to suppose that He 
who put words into their mouths when they stood 
before a human tribunal, with no greater fear than 
that of death before them, would withhold his 
light and truth when the want of them would mis- 
lead the whole Church of Christ and turn the light 
that was in it into darkness. The case of the other 
two Evangelists is somewhat different. It has 
always been held that they were under the guid- 
ance of Apostles in what they wrote — St. Mark 
under that of St. Peter, and St. Luke under that 
of St. Paul. We are not expressly told, indeed, that 
these Ivangelists themselves were persons to whom 
Christ’s promises of supernatural guidance had been 
extended, but it certainly was not confined to the 
twelve to whom it was originally made, as the case 
of St. Paul himself proves, who was admitted to all 
the privileges of an apostle, though, as it were, 
“born out of due time;’*’ and as St. Mark and St. 
Luke were the companions of apostles — shared 
their dangers, confronted hostile tribunals, had to 
teach and preach —there is reason to think that 
they equally enjoyed what they equally needed. In 
Acts xy. 28, the Holy Ghost is spoken of as the 
common guide and light of all the brethren, not of 
apostles only; nay, to speak it reverently, as one 
of themselves. So that the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke appear to have been admitted into 
the canon of Scripture as written by inspired men 
in free and close communication with inspired 
apostles. But supposing that the portion of the 
three first Gospels which is common to all has been 
derived from the preaching of the Apostles in gen- 
eral, then it is drawn directly from a source which 
we know from our Lord himself to have been in- 
spired. It comes to us from those Apostles into 
whose mouths Christ promised to put the words of 
his Holy Spirit. It is not from an anonymous 
writing, as Kichhorn thinks —it is not that the 
three witnesses are really one, as Story and others 
have suggested in the theory of copying — but that 
the daily preaching of all apostles and teachers has 
found three independent transcribers in the three 
Evangelists. Now the inspiration of an historical 
writing will consist in its truth, and in its selection 
of events. Everything narrated must be substan- 
tially and exactly true, and the comparison of the 
Gospels one with another offers us nothing that 
does not answer to this test. There are differences 
of arrangement of events; here some details of a 
narrative or a discourse are supplied which are 
wanting there; and if the writer had professed to 
follow a strict chronological order, or had pretended 
that his record was not only true but complete, 
then one inversion of order, or one omission of a 
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syllable, would convict him of inaccuracy. But if 
it is plain — if it is all but avowed —that minute 
chronological data are not part of the writer’s pur- 
pose — if it is also plain that nothing but a selection 
of the facts is intended, or, indeed, possible (Jolin 
xxi. 25) — then the proper test to apply is, whether 
each gives us a picture of the life and ministry of 
Jesus of Nazareth that is self-consistent and con- 
sistent with the others, such as would be suitable 
to the use of those who were to believe on His 
Name — for this is their evident intention. About 
the answer there should be no doubt. We have 
seen that each Gospel has its own features, and that 
the divine element has controlled the human, but 
not destroyed it. But the picture which they con- 
spire to draw is one full of harmony. The Saviour 
they all describe is the same loving, tender guide 
of his disciples, sympathizing with them in the 
sorrows and temptations of earthly life, yet ever 
ready to enlighten that life by rays of truth out of 
the infinite world where the Father sits upon his 
throne. It has been said that St. Matthew por- 
trays rather the human side, and St. John the 
divine; but this holds good only in a limited sense. 
It is in St. John that we read that Jesus wept;”’ 
and there is nothing, even in the last discourse of 
Jesus, as reported by St. John, that opens a deeper 
view of his divine nature than the words in St. 
Matthew (xi. 25-30) beginning, “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent 
and hast revealed them unto babes.’ All reveal 
the same divine and human Teacher; four copies 
of the same portrait, perhaps with a difference of 
expression, yet still the same, are drawn here, and 
it is a portrait the like of which no one had eyer 
delineated before, or, indeed, could have done, ex- 
cept from having looked on it with observant eyes, 
and from haying had the mind opened by the Holy 
Spirit to comprehend features of such unspeakable 
radiance. Not only does this highest “ harmony 
of the Gospels ’’? manifest itself to every pious reader 
of the Bible, but the lower harmony — the agree- 
ment of fact and word in all that relates to the 
ministry of the Lord, in all that would contribute 
to a true view of his spotless character — exists 
also, and cannot be denied. For example, all tell 
us alike that Jesus was transfigured on the mount; 
that the shekinah of divine glory shone upon his 
face; that Moses the lawgiver and Elijah the prophet 
talked with him; and that the voice from heaven 
bare witness to him. Is it any imputation upon 
the truth of the histories that St. Matthew alone 
tells us that the witnesses fell prostrate to the 
earth, and that Jesus raised them? or that St. 
Luke alone tells us that for a part of the time they 
were heavy with sleep? Again, one Evangelist, in 
describing our Lord’s temptation, follows the order 
of the occurrences, another arranges according to 
the degrees of temptation, and the third, passing 
over all particulars, merely mentions that our Lord 
‘was tempted. Is there anything here to shake our 
faith in the writers as credible historians? Do we 
treat other histories in this exacting spirit? Is not 
the very independence of treatment the pledge to 
us that we have really three witnesses to the fact 
that Jesus was tempted like as we are? for if the 
Evangelists were copyists, nothing would have been 
more easy than to remove such an obyious difference 
as this. The histories are true according to any 
test that should be applied to a history; and the 
events that they select — though we could not pre- 
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sume to say that they were more important than 
what are omitted, except from the fact of the omis- 
sion — are at least such as to have given the whole 
Christian Church a clear conception of the Re- 
deemer’s life, so that none has ever complained of 
insufficient means of knowing him. 

There is a perverted form of the theory we are 
considering which pretends that the facts of the 

Redeemer’s life remained in the state of an oral 
tradition till the latter part of the second century, 
and that the four Gospels were not written till that 
time. The difference is not of degree but of kind 
between the opinion that the Gospels were written 
during the lifetime of the Apostles, who were eye- 
witnesses, and the notion that for nearly a century 
after the oldest of them had passed to his rest the 
events were only preserved in the changeable and 
insecure form of an oral account. But for the latter 
opinion there is not one spark of historical evidence. 
Heretics of the second century who would gladly 
have rejected and exposed a new gospel that made 
against them never hint that the Gospels are spuri- 
ous; and orthodox writers ascribe without contra- 
diction the authorship of the books to those whose 
names they bear. The theory was invented to 
accord with the assumption that miracles are im- 
possible, but upon no evidence whatever; and the 
argument when exposed runs in this vicious circle: 
‘There are no miracles, therefore the accounts of 
them must have grown up in the course of a century 
from popular exaggeration, and as the accounts are 
not contemporaneous it is not proved that there are 
wniracles!’’ That the Jewish mind in its lowest 
decay should have invented the character of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and the sublime system of morality 
contained in his teaching — that four writers should 
have fixed the popular impression in four plain, 
simple, unadorned narratives, without any outbursts 
of national prejudice, or any attempt to give a 
political tone to the events they wrote of — would 
be in itself a miracle harder to believe than that 
Lazarus came out at the Lord's call from his four- 
days’ tomb. 

It will be an appropriate conclusion to this im- 
perfect sketch to give a conspectus of the harmony 
of the Gospels, by which the several theories may 
be examined in their bearing on the gospel accounts 
in detail. Let it be remembered, however, that a 
complete harmony, including the chronological ar- 
rangement and the exact succession of all events, 
was not intended by the sacred writers to be con- 
structed; indeed the data for it are pointedly with- 
held. Here most of the places where there is some 
special difficulty, and where there has been a ques- 
tion whether the events are parallel or distinct, are 
marked by figures in different type. The sections 
might in many cases have been subdivided but for 
the limits of space, but the reader can supply this 
defect. for himself as cases arise. (The principal 
works employed in constructing it are, Griesbach, 
Synopsis Lvangeliovrum, 1776; De Wette and 
Litcke, Syn. Evang., [1818,] 1842; Rediger, Syn. 
Fvang., 1829; Clausen, Quatwor Evang. Tabule 
Synoptice, 1829; Greswell’s Harmony [Harmonia 
Lvangelica, ed. 5ta, Oxon. 1856] and Dissertations 
[2d ed., 4 vols. in 5, Oxford, 1837], « most im- 
portant work; the Rev. I. Williams On the Gospels ; 
Theile’s Greek Testament ; and Tischendort’s Syn. 
kvang. 1854 [2d ed. 1864]; besides the well-known 
works of Lightfoot, Macknight, Newcome, and 
Robinson.) [For other works of this class, see 
addition to the present article. ] Wit. 
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N. B. —In the following Table, where all the references under a given section are printed in heavy type, as 
under ‘Two Genealogies,” it is to be understood that some special difficulty besets the harmony. 
Where one or more references under a given section are in light, and one or more in heavy type, it is to 
be understood that the former are given as in their proper place, and that it is more or less doubtful 
whether the latter are to be considered as parallel narratives or not. 


“The Word” . : 
Preface, to Theophilus : z 
Annunciation of the Baptist’s birth é 
Annunciation of the birth of Jesus . 
Mary visits Elizabeth 
Birth of John the Baptist . 
Birth of Jesus Christ 
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Pool of Bethesda. Power of Christ . 
Plucking ears of corn on Sabbath 
The withered hand. Miracles 
The Twelve Apostles 
The Sermon on the Mount 
The centurion’s servant . 
The widow’s son at Nain 
Messengers from John . 
Woe to the cities of Galilee 
Call to the meek and suffering 
Anointing the feet of Jesus 
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Parable of the Sower : 
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“ the Wheat and Tares . 
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viii. 1-4 
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ix. 9-13 
ix. 14-17 


xii. 1-8 
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x. 2-4 

v. l-vii. 29 
viii. 5-13 


xi. 2-19 
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. Ved! 
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vii. 11-17 
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5 5 viii. 1-3 
iv. 1-20 viii. 4-15 
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Third circuit round Galilee 


Sending forth of the Twelve . 
Herod’s opinion of Jesus . 
Death of John the Baptist 
Approach of Passover (3d). 
Feeding of the five thousand . 
Walking on the sea . 
Miracles in Gennesaret . 

The bread of life. 

The washen hands 

The Syropheenician woman 
Miracles of healing . 
Feeding of the four thousand . 
The sign from heaven 

The leaven of the Pharisees 
Blind man healed : 
Peter’s profession of faith . 
The Passion foretold 
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One casting out devils . 
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Binding and loosing 
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Woman taken in adultery . 
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The man born blind 

The good Shepherd . 
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The good Samaritan 

Mary and Martha 
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The Pharisees 

What to fear . ‘ 
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xvi. 1-4 
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* The theory which bears the name of Strauss 
eould hardly have originated anywhere but in Ger- 
many, nor is it easy for an Anglo-Saxon mind to 
conceive of its being seriously propounded and act- 
ually believed. It is far from being clearly defined 
and self-consistent in the author’s own statement; 
and his Life of Jesus, while a work of great learn- 
ing in detail, is singularly deficient in comprehen- 
siveness and unity. 

The theory, in brief, is this. Jesus was the son 
of Joseph and Mary. In his childhood he man- 
ifested unusual intelligence and promise, as com- 
pared with his external advantages, and was the 
object of admiration in the humble family circle in 
which his lot was cast. He early became a dis- 
ciple of John the Baptist; and, from strong sym- 
pathy with his enthusiastic expectation of the 
speedy advent of the Messiah (an expectation 
vividly entertained by all loyal Jews of that 
day), he conceived the idea of assuming that 
character hiniself, and personated it so successfully 
as to become his own dupe, and thus to pass un- 
consciously from imposture to self-delusion. He 
made proselytes, chose disciples, uttered discourses 
which impressed themselves profoundly upon the 
popular mind, and drew upon himself the hostility 
of the chief men of the nation, especially of the 
Pharisees. They procured his execution as a! 
traitor; but his disciples, believing that the Mes-| 
siah could not die, maintained that he must have 
risen alive from the sepulchre, and, as he had not 
been seen among men after his crucifixion, that he 
had ascended to heaven. ‘This simple life-story 
became the basis of a series of myths — narratives 
not intentionally false or consciously invented, but | 
some of them the growth of popular credulity, | 
others, symbolical forms in which his disciples 
sought to embody the doctrines and precepts which 
had been the staple of his discourses. His mirac- 
ulous birth was imagined and believed, because it | 


seemed impossible that the Messiah should have 
been born like other men. Supernatural works 
were ascribed to him, because the Hebrew legends 
had ascribed such works to the ancient prophets, 
and it could not be that he who was greater than 
they, and of whom they were thought to have writ- 
ten glowing predictions, should not have performed 
more numerous and more marvellous miracles than 
any of them. His appearances after his resurrec- 
tion were inferred, defined as to time and place, and 
incorporated into the faith of his disciples, because 
it was inconceivable that he should haye returned 
to life without being seen. These myths had their 
origin chiefly outside of the circle of the Apostles and 
the persons most closely intimate with Jesus, and 
were probably due in great part to the constructive 
imagination of dwellers in portions of Galilee where 
he had tarried but a little while, or of admirers 
who had been his companions but for a brief period. 
The mythical element, once introduced into his 
history, had a rapid growth for some thirty, forty, 
or fifty years after his death, and new incidents in 
accordance with the Messianic ideal were constantly 
added to the multiform oral Gospel propagated and 
transmitted by his disciples. Within that period, 
yarious persons, none of them apostles or intimate 
friends of Jesus, compiled such narratives as had 
come to their ears; and of these narratives there 
have come down to us our four Gospels, together 
with other fragmentary stories of equal authority, 
which bear the popular designation of the Apocry- 
phal Gospels. 

Such was the complexion of Strauss’s mythical 
theory, as developed in his Life of Jesus,” published 
in 1855-36, repeatedly republished, and sufficiently 
well known in this country by a cheap reprint of a 
moderately good English translation. In his new 
work, issued in 1864, The Life of Jesus, for the 
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German People, he departs from his former posi- 
tion so far as to charge the propagandists and _his- 
‘torians of Christianity with willful and conscious 
falsifications, and to maintain with the critics of 
the Tiibingen school that the four Gospels were 
written, in great part, to sanction and promote the 
dogmatic beliefs of their respective authors, and 
that they thus represent so many divergent theolog- 
ical tendencies. In assuming this ground, Strauss 
enlarges the definition of the term myth, which no 
longer denotes merely the fabulous outgrowth or em- 
bodiment of an idea without fraudulent intent, but 
includes such wanton falsehoods as are designed to 
express, promulgate, or sanction theological dogmas. 
We have said that Strauss admits an historical 
basis for the mythical structure reared by the Evan- 
gelists. How is this basis to be determined? How 
are we to distinguish between facts and myths? 
(1.) The usual order of nature cannot in any in- 
stance, way, or measure, have been interrupted. 
Therefore every supernatural incident must be 
accounted as mythical. (2.) Jesus having been 
regarded as the Messiah, it was inevitable that rep- 
resentations should have been made of him in 
accordance with the Messianic notions of his time 
and people, and with the predictions deemed Mes- 
sianic in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. 
Consequently, all such representations, though in- 
volving nothing supernatural, such as his descent 
from Dayid and his flight into Egypt, are at least 
suspicious, and may be safely set down as myths. 
(3.) His admirers would have been likely to attrib- 
ute to him sayings and deeds corresponding with 
those recorded of various distinguished persons in 
Jewish history. 
narrative which bears any resemblance or analogy 
to any incident related in the Old Testament, is 
mythical. But (4), on the other hand, Jesus was 
a Hebrew, confined within the narrow circle of 
Jewish ideas, and not under any training or influ- 
ence which could have enlarged that circle. » Con- 
sequently every alleged utterance of his, and every 
idea of his mission and character, that is broader 
and higher than the narrowest Judaism, is also 
mythical. Thus we have an historical personage, 
of whom the critic denies at once everything na- 
tional and everything extra-national. By parity of 
reasoning, we might, in the biography of Washing- 
ton, cast suspicion on everything that he is alleged 
to have said or done as a loyal American, because 
he was one, and his biographer would of course 
ascribe to him the attributes of an American; and 
on everything that he is alleged to have said or 
done from the impulse of a larger humanity, be- 
cause, being an American, it was impossible that | t 
he should have been anything more —a style of 
criticism which, with reference to any but a sacred 
personage, the world would regard as simply idiotic. 
But this is not all. (5.) Though among secular 
historians, even of well-known periods and events, 
there are discrepancies in minor details, and these 
are held to be confirmations of the main facts, as 
evincing the mutual independence of the writers 
considered as separate authorities, for some unex- 
plained and to us inscrutable reason, this law does 
not apply to the Gospels. In them, every discrep- 
ancy, however minute, casts just suspicion on an 
alleged fact or a recorded discourse or conversation. 
This suspicion is extended even to the omission or 
the varied narration of very slight particulars, with- 
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out making any allowance for the different points of 
view which several independent witnesses must of 
necessity occupy, or for the different portions of a 
prolonged transaction or discourse which would 
reach their eyes or ears, according as they were 
nearer or more remote, earlier or later on the 
ground, more or less absorbed in what was passing. 
All, therefore, in which the Evangelists vary from 
one another, is mythical. But while their variance 
always indicates a myth (6), their very close agree- 
ment demands the same construction; for wherever 
the several narrators coincide circumstantially and 
verbally, their coincidence indicates some common 
legendary source. ‘Thus mutually inconsistent and 
contradictory are the several tests employed by 
Strauss to separate myth from fact. Practically, 
were Strauss’s Life of Jesus lost to the world, one 
might reconstruct it, by classing as a myth, under 
one or more of the heads that we have specified, 
every fact in the history of Jesus, and every deed or 
utterance of his, which indicates either the divinity 
of his mission, his unparalleled wisdom, or the 
transcendent loveliness, purity, and excellence of 
his character. 

Yet, while Jesus is represented as in part self- 
deluded, and in part an impostor, and his biography 
as in all its distinctive features utterly fictitious, 
strange to say, Strauss recognizes this biography as 
symbolical of the spiritual history of mankind, 
What is false of the individual Jesus is true of the 
race. Humanity is “God manifest in the flesh,” 
the child of the visible mother, Nature, and the 
invisible father, Spirit. It works miracles; for it 
subdues Nature in and around itself by the power 
of the Spirit. It is sinless; for pollution cleaves 
to the individual, but does not affect the race or 
its history. It dies, rises, and ascends to heaven; 
for the suppression of its personal and earthly lite 
—in other words, the annihilation of individual 
men by death — is a reunion with the All-lather, 
Spirit. Faith in this metaphysical farrago is jus- 
tifying and sanctifying Christian faith. Thus a 
history, which is the joint product of imposture 
and credulity, by a strange chance, (for providence 
there is none,) has become a symbolical representa- 
tion of true spiritual philosophy. 

We will now offer some of the leading consider- 
ations, which are fairly urged against the mythical 
theory. 

1. This theory assumes that miracles are impos- 
sible. But why are they impossible, if there be a 
The power which established the order of 
nature includes the power to suspend or modify it, as 
the greater includes the less. If that order was es- 
tablished with a moral and spiritual purpose, for the 
benefit of reasoning, accountable, immortal beings, 
and if that same purpose may be served by the sus- 
pension of proximate causes at any one epoch of 
human history, then we may expect to find authentic 
vestiges of such an epoch. All that is needed in 
order to make miracles credible is the discovery of 
an adequate purpose, a justifying end. Such a 
purpose, such an end, is the development of the 
highest forms of goodness in human conduct and 
eaar acter; and whether miracles —real or imagined 

— have borne an essential part in such dey: elopment, 
is an historical question which we are competent to 
answer. Suppose that we write down the names 
of all the men who have left a reputation for pre- 
eminent excellence, — Orientals, Greeks, Romans, 
ancient, modern, the lights of dark ages, the cho- 
sen representatives of every philosophical school, the 
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finished product of the highest civilization of every 
type, reformers, philanthropists, those who have 
adorned the loftiest stations, those who have made 
lowly stations illustrious. Let us then separate 
the names into two columns, writing the Christians 
in one column, all the rest in the other. We shall 
find that we have made a horizontal division, — 
that the least in the Christian column is greater 
than the greatest out of it. From Paul, Peter, 
and John; from Fenelon, Xavier, Boyle, Doddridge, 
Martyn, Heber, Judson, Channing, men whose 
genius and culture conspired with their piety to 
make them greatly good, down to the unlettered 
Bedford tinker, John Pounds the cobbler, the Dairy- 
man’s daughter, with just education enough to read 
her Bible and to know the will of her Lord, we 
find traits of character, which in part are not 
shared in any degree, in part are but remotely ap- 
proached, by the best men out of the Christian pale. 
Now when we look into the forming elements and 
processes if these Christian characters, we shall 
find that the miracles of the New Testament hold 
a foremost place, and we shall find it impossible 
even to conceive of their formation under the myth- 
ical theory. It is absurd to think of Paul as com- 
passing sea and land, laying bare his back to the 
scourge, reaching after the crown of martyrdom, 
to defend a mythical resurrection and ascension of 
humanity; of Martyn or Judson as forsaking all 
the joys of civilized life, and encountering hardships 
worse than death, to preach Straussianism; of the 
Gospel according to Strauss as taking the place of 
Matthew’s or John’s Gospel in the hands of the 
tinker or the dairy-maid, developing the saintly 
spirit, heralding the triumphant deaths, of which 
we have such frequent record in the annals of the 
poor. These holy nen and women have been guided 
and sustained in virtue by the authority of a di- 
vinely commissioned Lawgiver, whose words they 
have received because he had been proclaimed and 
attested as the Son of God by power from on high. 
They have had a working faith in immortality, — 
such a faith as no reasoning, or analogy, or instinct 
has ever given, — because they have stood in thought 
by the bier at the gates of Nain and by the tomb 
of Bethany; because they have seen the light that 
streams from the broken sepulchre of the crucified, 
and heard the voice of the resurrection-angel. 
Now if the development of the highest style of 
human character is a purpose worthy of God, and 
if in point of fact a belief in miracles has borne 
an essential part in the development of such char- 
acters, then are miracles not only possible, but an- 
tecedently probable and intrinsically credible. And 
this is an argument which cannot be impeached till 
Straussianism has furnished at least a few finished 
characters, which we can place by the side of those 
that have been formed by faith in a miraculously 
empowered and endowed Teacher and Saviour. 
Miracle, lying as it does clearly within the scope 
of omnipotence, needs only adequate testimony to 
substantiate it. Human testimony is indeed ap- 
pealed to in proof of the unbroken order of nature; 
but, so far as it goes, it proves the opposite. We 
ean trace back no line of testimony which does not 
reach a miraculous epoch. Nay, if there be any 
one element of human nature which is univer- 
sal, with exceptions as rare as idiocy or insanity, it 
is the appetency for miracle. So strong is this, 
that at the present day none are so ready to receive 
the drivellings of hyper-electrified women as utter- 
ances from departed spirits, and to accept the ab- 
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surdities of the newest form of necromancy, as 
those who set aside the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment and cast contempt on the risen Saviour. 
Such being the instinctive craving of human nature 
for that which is above nature, it is intrinsically 
probable that God has met this craving by authentic 
voices from the spirit-realm, by authentic glimpses 
from behind the veil of sense, by authentic forth- 
reachings of the omnipotent arm from beneath the 
mantle of proximate causes. 

2. Strauss is self-refuted on his own ground. 
He maintains the uniformity of the law of causation 
in all time, equally in the material and the intel- 
lectual universe, so that no intellectual phenomenon 
can make its appearance, except from causes and 
under conditions adapted to bring it into being. 
Myths, therefore, cannot originate, except from 
causes and under conditions favorable to their birth 
and growth. Now, if we examine the undoubted 
myths connected with the history and religion of 
the ancient nations, we shall find that they had 
their origin prior to the era of written literature; 
that their evident nucleus is to be sought in his- 
torical personages and events of a very early date; 
that they grew into fantastic forms and vast pro- 
portious by their transmission from. tongue to 
tongue, whether in story or in song; that their 
yarious versions are the result of oral tradition 
through different channels, as in the separate states 
of Greece, and among the aboriginal tribes and pre- 
historical colonists of Italy: and that they received 
no essential additions or modifications after the 
age at which authentic history begins. Thus the 
latest. of the gods, demigods and wonder-working 
heroes of Grecian fable — such of them as eyer lived 
— lived seven centuries before Herodotus, and not 
less than four centuries before Hesiod and Homer; 
the various accounts we have of them appear to 
have been extant in the earliest period of Greek 
literature; and we have no proof of the origin of 
any extended fable or of the existence of any per- 
sonage who became mythical, after that period. 
The case is similar with the distinctively Roman 
myths and the mythical portions of Roman history. 
They are all very considerably anterior to the earliest 
written history and literature of Rome. The 
mythical and the historical periods of all nations 
are entirely distinct, the one from the other. Now 
the Christian era falls far within the historical 
period. Single prodigies are indeed related in the 
history of that age, as they are from time to time 
in modern and even recent history; but the leading 
incidents of individual lives and the successive 
stages of public and national affairs in that age are 
detailed with the same literalness with which the 
history of the seventeenth or eighteenth century is 
written. Yet, had the conditions for the growth 
of myths existed, there were not wanting, then, 
personages, whose vast abilities, strange vicissitudes 
of fortune, and extended fame would have made 
them mythical. It is hardly possible that there 
could have been a fuller supply of the material for 
myths in the life of Hercules, or of Cadmus, or of 
Medea, than in that of Julius Cesar, or of Marcus 
Antonius, or of Cleopatra. Nor can it be main- 
tained that in this respect Judea was at an earlier 
and more primitive stage of culture than Rome or 
Egypt. Josephus, the Jewish historian, was born 
about the time of the death of Jesus Christ, and 
wrote very nearly at the period assigned by Strauss 
for the composition of the earliest of our Gospels. 
In addition to what we believe to have been the 
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miracles of the Old Testament, he records many 
undoubted myths of the early Hebrew ages; but 
his history of his own times, with now and then 
a touch of the marvellous, has no more of the 
mythical element or tendency than we find in the 
narratives of the same epoch by Roman historians. 
In fine, there was nothing in that age more than 
in this, which could give rise or currency to a 
mythical history. 

3. Myths are vague, dateless, incoherent, dreamy, 
poetical; while the Gospels are eminently prosaic, 
circumstantial, abounding in careful descriptions 
of persons, and designations of places and times. 
The genealogies given in Matthew'and Luke are 
represented by Strauss as mythical; but nothing 
could be more thoroughly opposed to our idea of a 
myth, and to the character of the acknowledged 
myths of antiquity, than such catalogues of names. 
We believe both these genealogies to be authentic; 
for Matthew alone professes to give the natural and 
actual ancestry of Joseph, while Luke expressly 
says that he is giving the legal genealogy of Jesus, 
(as he was legally reckoned being the literal ren- 
dering of the words employed by the Evangelist, és 
evoutcero,) and it is well known that the legal 
genealogy of a Jew might diverge very widely from 
the line of his actual parentage. But even were we 
to admit the alleged inconsistency of the two, they 
both bear incontestable marks of having been copied 
from existing documents, and not imagined or in- 
vented. All through the Gospels we find, in close 
connection with the miracles of Christ, details of 
common Jewish life, often so minute and trivial, 
that they would have been wholly beneath the aim 
of ambitious fiction or tumid fancy, and could have 
found a place in the narrative only because they 
actually occurred. The miracles are not in a setting 
of their own kind. as they would have been in a 
fictitious narrative. ‘They are imbedded in a sin- 
gularly natural and lifelike, humble and unpretend- 
ing history. The style of the Evangelists is not 
that of men who either wondered themselves, or 
expected others to wonder, at what they related; 
but it is the unambitious style of men who ex- 
pected to be believed, and who were perfectly 
familiar with the marvellous events they described. 
Had they related these events from rumor, from a 
heated imagination, or with a disposition to deceive, 
they must have written in an inflated style, with a 
profusion of epithets, with frequent appeals to the 
sentiment of the marvellous, not unmixed with the 
show of argument to convince the incredulous. 
When we find on the current of the Gospel history 
not a ripple of swollen diction, not a quickening of 
the rhetorical pulse, not a deviation from the quiet, 
prosaic, circumstantial flow of narrative, in deserib- 
ing such events as the walking upon the sea, the 
raising of Lazarus, the ascension of Jesus Christ to 
heayen, we can account for this unparalleled literary 
phenomenon only by supposing that the writers 
had become so conversant with miracle, either in 
their own experience or through their intimacy with 
eye-witnesses, that events aside from the ordinary 
course of nature had ceased, to be contemplated with 
amazement. 

4. Another conclusive argument against the 
mythical theory is derived from the sufferings and 
the martyrdoms of the primitive Christians. Strauss 
admits that the earliest of our Gospels assumed its 
present form within thirty or forty years after the 
death of Jesus. At that time there were still living 
great multitudes, who must have been contemporary 
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and coeval with Jesus, and who had the meang of 
ascertaining the truth with regard to his personal 
history. Mere fable, which involved no serious 
consequences to those who received it, might have 
passed unquestioned, and might have been devoured 
by weak men and superstitious women with easy 
eredulity. But men are not wont to stake their 
|reputation, their property, their lives, on stories 
which they have the means of testing, without look- 
ing carefully into the evidence of their truth. Now 
no fact in history is more certain than that, within 
forty years from the death of Christ, laree numbers 
of persons, many of them natives of Judea, suffered 
the severest persecution, and incurred painful and 
ignominious death by fire, by crucifixion, and by 
exposure to wild beasts, in consequence of their 
professed belief in the divine mission, the miracu- 
lous endowments, and the resurrection of Jesus. 
Many of these persons were men of intelligence and 
cultivation. They must have known how far the 
alleged facts of the life of Jesus were confirmed by 
eye-witnesses, and how far and on what grounds 
they were called in question. They lived at a time 
when they could have tried the witnesses, and they 
must have been more or less than human if they 
threw away their lives for mere exaggerations or 
fables. The genuineness of several of Paul’s epistles 
is admitted by Strauss, and neither he nor any one 
else doubts the fact of Paul's protracted sacrifices 
and sufferings, and his ultimate martyrdom as a 
Christian believer. Paul's epistles show him to 
have been a man of eminent power and culture, — in 
the opinion of many, the greatest man that God 
ever made; in the judgement of all, far above medioc- 
qrity. Born a Jew, educated in Jerusalem, familiar 
with the alleged scenes and witnesses of the miracles 
of Jesus, at first a persecutor of the infant church, 
he could have become a believer and a champion 
of the Christian faith only on strong evidence, and 
with a full knowledge of the grounds for unbelief 
and doubt; and we have his own statement of what 
he believed, and especially of his undoubting belief 
in the crowning miracle of the resurrection of Jesus. 
We know of no man whose testimony as to the 
state of the argument as it stood in the very life- 
time of the coevals of Jesus could be worth so much 
as his; and it is inconceivable that he, of all-men, 
should have suffered or died in attestation of what 
he supposed or suspected to be myths. But we 
must multiply his testimony by hundreds, nay, by 
thousands, in order to represent the full amount 
and weight of the testimony of martyrdom. Now 
while we have not the slightest doubt that our 
Gospels were written, three of them at least at an 
earlier date than Strauss assigns to the first, and 
all of them by the men whose names they bear, we 
should deem them, if possible, more surely authen- 
tigated as to their contents, did we suppose them 
anonymous works of a later date; for in that case 
they would embody narratives already sealed by the 
martyr-blood of a cloud of witnesses, and thus would 
be not the mere story of their authors, but the 
story of the collective church. 

5. The character of the primitive Christians is 
an impregnable argument for the truth of the 
Gospel-history. as opposed. to the mythical theory. 
There is no doubt whatever that from the lifetime 
of Jesus commenced the moral regeneration of 
humanity. Virtues which had hardly a name be- 
fore, sprang into being. Vices which had been 
embalmed in song and cherished in the heart of the 
highest civilization of the Roman empire, were con- 
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demned and denounced. A loftier ethical standard 
—a standard which has not yet been improved 
upon — was held forth by the earliest Christian 
writers, and recognized in all the Christian con- 
munities. There were among the early Christians 
types of character, which have never been surpassed, 
hardly equalled since. Strauss maintains that there 
are no uncaused effects, —no effects which have not 
causes fully commensurate with themselves. A 
Jewish youth, half-enthusiast, half-impostor, must 
have been immeasurably inferior to those great 
philosophers and moralists of classic antiquity, who 
hardly made an impression on the depravity of 
their own and succeeding times. Such a youth 
must have had very vague notions of morality, and 
have been a very poor exaniple of it He might 
have founded a sect of fanatics, but not a body of 
singularly pure, true and holy men. ‘There is a 
glaring inadequacy, — nay, an entire and irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy between the cause and the effect. 
We can account for the moral reformation that 
followed the ministry of Jesus, only by supposing 
him endowed with a higher and calmer wisdom, 
with a keener sense of truth and right, with a more 
commanding influence over the human heart and 
conscience, than has ever belonged to any other 
being that the world has seen. 
a humbly born, illiterate Jew, in a degenerate age, 
of a corrupt national stock; and there is no way 
of accounting for his superiority over all other 
teachers of truth and duty, unless we believe that 
he held by the gift of God a preéminence, of which 
his alleged sway over nature and victory oyer death 
were but the natural and fitting expression. 

6. Strauss bases his theory on the assumption 
that our Gospels were not written by the men whose 
names they bear, but were the productions of 
authors now unknown, at later and uncertain 
periods; and he admits that the mythical fabric 
which he supposes the Gospels to be could not have 
had its origin under the hands, or with the sanction, 
of apostles or their companions. But the genuine- 
ness of no ancient, we might almost say, of no 
modern work, rests on stronger evidence than-does 
the authorship of our Gospels by the men whose 
names they bear. In the earlier ages their com- 
position by their now reputed authors was never 
denied or called in question, — not even by the 
heretics who on dogmatical grounds rejected some 
of them, and would have found it convenient to 
reject all, — not even by Jewish and Gentile op- 
posers of Christianity, who argued vehemently and 
bitterly against their contents without impugning 
their genuineness. Justin Martyr, who wrote about 
the middle of the second century, speaks repeatedly 
of Memoirs of the Apostles called Gospels, and in 
his frequent recapitulation of what he professes to 
have drawn from this source there are numerous 
coincidences with our Gospels, not only in the facts 
narrated, but in words and in passages of consid- 
erable length. From his extant works we could 
almost reproduce the gospel history. He was a 
man of singularly inquisitive mind, of philosophical 
training, of large and varied erudition; and it is 
impossible that he should not have known whether 
these books were received without question, or 
whether they rested under the suspicion of spurious 
authorship. Trenzeus, who wrote a little later, gives 
a detailed description of our four Gospels, naming 
their respective authors, and stating the order in 
which and the circumstances under which they were 
composed ; and he writes, not only in his own 
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name, but in that of the whole church, saying that 
these books were not and had not been called in 
question by any. These are but specimens of very 
numerous authorities that might be cited. About 
the same time, Celsus wrote against Christianity, 
and he drew so largely from our Gospels as the 
authorized narratives of the life of Christ, that a 
connected history of that life might almost be made 
from the extant passages quoted from his writings 
by his Christian opponents. 

In the middle and the latter half of the second 
century, there were Jarge bodies of Christians in 
every part of the civilized world, and the copies of 
the Gospels must have been numbered by many 
thousands. Their universal reception as the works 
of the men whose names they now bear can be 
accounted for only by their genuineness. Suppose 
that they were spurious, yet written and circulated 
in the lifetime of the Apostles, —it is impossible that 
they should not have openly denied their author- 
ship, and that this denial should not have left 
traces of itself in the days of Justin Martyr and 
Irenzeus. Suppose that they were first put in cir- 
culation under the names they now bear, after the 
death of the Apostles, —it is inconceivable that 
there should not have been men shrewd enough to 
ask why they had not appeared while their authors 
were living, and their late appearance would have 
given rise to doubts and questions which would not 
have been quieted for several generations. Suppose 
that they were first issued and cireulated anony- 
mously, — there must have been a time when the 
names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were 
first attached to them. and it is impossible that 
the attaching of the names of well-known men as 
authors to books which kad been anonymous should 
not have been attended by grave doubt. 

The statement of Luke in the Intrcduction of 
his Gospel, and the very nature of the case render 
it certain that numerous other accounts, more or 
less authentic, of the life of Christ were early 
written, and some such accounts, commonly called 
the Apocryphal Gospels, are still extant. But we 
have ample evidence that no such writings were 
ever received as of authority, read in the churches, 
or sanctioned by the office-bearers and leading men 
in the Christian communities; and most ot them 
disappeared at an early date. Now it is impossible 
to account for the discrediting and suppression of 
these writings, unless the Church was in the pos- 
session of authoritative records. If our Gospels 
had no higher authority than belonged to those 
narratives, all the accounts of the life of Jesus 
would have been received and ‘transmitted with 
equal credit. But if there were four narratives 
written by eye-witnesses and their accredited com- 
panions, while all the rest were written by persons 
of inferior means of information and of inferior 
authority, then may we account, as we can in no 
other way, for the admitted fact that these four 
Gospels crowded all others out of the Church, and 
drove them into discredit, almost into oblivion. 

We have then abundant reason to believe, and 
no reason to doubt, that our present four Gospels 
were written by the men whose names they bear; 
and if this be proyed, by the confession of Strauss 
hinself the mythical theory is untenable. 

Ne ea Nee 

* Literature. The preceding article would be 
incomplete without some further notice of the lit- 
erature of the subject, which it will be convenient 
to distribute under several heads. 
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1. Critical history of the Gospels; their origin, 
mutual relation, and credibilit#. In addition to 
the works referred to above (pp. 943, 947), the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: Tholuck, Die Glaub- 
wirdigkeit der evang. Geschichte, 2e Aufi., Hamb. 
1838; Ullmann, Historisch oder Mythisch ? Hamb. 
1838; Furness, Jesus and his Biographers, Philad. 
1838, an enlargement of his Remarks on the Four 
Gospels ; Gfrérer, Die heilige Sage, 2 Abth., and 
Das Heiligthun u. d. Wahrheit, Stuttg. 1838; C. 
H. Weisse, Die evang. Geschichte, krit. u. philos. 
beurbeitet, 2 Bde. Leipz. 1838; Wilke, Der Ur- 
evangelist, oder exeg. krit. Untersuchung tb. d. 
Verwandtschaftsverhdliniss der drei ersten Evan- 
gelien, Dresd. 1838; Hennell, Inquiry concerning 
the Origin of Christianity (Ist ed. 1838), 2d ed. 
Lond. 1841; Bruno Bauer, Kritik der evang. Gesch. 
der Synoptiker, 3 Bde. Berl. 1841-42; and Kritik 
der Ewvangelien u. Gesch. ihres Ursprungs, 4 Bde. 
Berl. 1850-52; Ebrard, Wissenschaftliche Kritik 
d. evang. Geschichte (Ist ed. 1841), 2e umgearb. 
Aufl. Erlangen, 1850, English translation, con- 
densed, Edin. 1863; W. H. Mill, On the attempted 
Application of Pantheistic Principles to the 
Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospels, 
Cambr. (Eng.) 1840-44; Isaac Williams, Thoughts 
on the Study of the Gospels, Lond. 1842; F. J. 


Schwarz, Neue Untersuchungen iiber d. Verwandt- | 


schafts-Verhdltniss der synopt. Evangelien, Tiib. 
1844; (Anon.) Die Lvangelien, ihr Geist, ihre 
Verfasser und thr Verhdltniss zu einander, Leipz. 
1845; J. R. Beard, Voices of the Church in reply 
to Strauss, Lond. 1845; C. L. W. Grimm, Die 
Glaubwiirdigkeit der evang. Geschichte, Jena, 1845, 


in opposition to Strauss and Bauer; Thiersch, Ven-J 


such zur Herstellung d. histor. Standpunkts fiir d. 
Kritik d. neutest. Schriften, Erlangen, 1845, comp. 
Baur, Der Kritiker u. der Fanatiker, u. s. w. 
Stuttg. 1846, and Thiersch, Minige Worte iib. d. 
Aechtheit d. neutest. Schriften, 1846; Schwegler, 
Das nachapostolische Zeitulter, 2 Bde. Tiib. 1846; 
Bleek, Bettrdge zur Lvangelien-Kritik, Berl. 1846, 
valuable; Davidson, Introd. to the New Test. vol. 
i. Lond. 1848; Ewald, Ursprung wnd wesen der 
Evangelien, in his Jahrb. d. Bibl. wissenschaft, 
1848-1854, namely, i. 113-154; ii. 180-224; iii. 
140-183; v. 178-207; vi. 32-72; comp. also ix. 
49-87, x. 83-114, xii. 212-224; also his Die drei 
ersten Hvangelien iibersezt u. erkldrt, Gott. 1850; 
Hilgenfeld, Krit. Untersuchungen tiber die Evan- 
gelien Justin's, u. s. w. Halle, 1850; Das Markus- 
Evangelium, Leipz. 1850; arts. in Theol. Jahrb. 
1852, pp. 102-132, 259-293; Die Lvungelien nach 
threr Entstehung uw. gesch. Bedeutung, Leipz. 1854; 
arts. in Theol. Jahrb. 1857, pp. 381-440, 498- 
532, and in his Zvitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1859, 1861, 
and 1862-67, passim; Baur, Kritische Unter- 
suchungen tb. d. kanon. Lvangelien, Titb. 1847, 
already noticed; Das Markusevangelium, Tiib. 
1851; arts. in Theol. Jahrb. 1853, pp. 54-93; 
1854, pp. 196-287, and Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 
1859; for a summary of results, see his Das Chiis- 
tenthum der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 2° Ausg., 
Tiib. 1860; Ritschl, Ueber den gegenwirtigen 
Stand der Kritik der synopt. Evangelien, in Theol. 
Jahrb. 1851, pp. 480-538; C. E. Stowe, The Pour 
Gospels, and the Hegelian Assaults upon them, in 
the Bibl. Sacra for July 1851 and Jan. 1852, re- 
printed in Journ. of Sac. Lit. Oct. 1865 and Jan. 
1866; Da Costa, The Four Witnesses (trans. from 
the Dutch), Lond. 1851, reprinted New York, 1855; 
T. R. Birks, Hore Evangelice, or the Internal 
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Evidence of the Gospel History, Lond. 1852; C. 
k. Késtlin, Der Ursprung u. d. Komposition d. 
synopt. Lvangelien, Stuttg. 1853; James Smith, 
of Jordanhill, Diss. on the Origin and Connection 
of the Gospels, Edin. 1853; F. X. Patritius (Cath.), 
De Lwangeliis, Friburgi, 1853; G. F. Simmons, 
The Gospels, etc. in the (Boston) Christian Exam- 
iner, May, 1853; J. H. Morison, Genuineness of 
the Gospels, ibid. Jan. 1854; C. F. Ranke, De 
Libris histor. Novi Test., Berol. 1855; Norton, 
Internal Lwidences of the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, including “Remarks on Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus,’ Boston, 1855 (posthumous), — an abridged 
edition of his admirable work on the external /v- 
adences of the Genuineness of the Gospels (see p. 
943), has just been published, Boston, 1867; C. 
H. Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage in ihrem gegen- 
wartigen Stadium, Leipz. 1856; Reuss, arts. in 
the Strasbourg Hevue de Theol. vols. x. xi. xy., 
and Nouvelle Revue de Théol. 1858, ii. 15-72, 
comp. his Gesch. d. heiligen Schriften N. T., 
3¢ Ause. 1860, § 179 ff.; Volkmar, Die Ieeligion 
Jesu, etc. Leipz. 1857; J. T. Tobler, Die Lvan- 
gelienfrage, “iirich, 1858, comp. Hilgenfeld’s 
Zeilschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1859 and 1860; Scherer, 
Notes sur les évangiles synoptiques, 6 articles in 
the Nouvelle Rev. de Theol. (Strasbourg), 1859 
and 1860, vols. iii., iv., and v.; I. Nichols, Hours 
with the Evangelists, 2 yols. Boston, 1859-64; 
Westcott, Introd. to the Study of the Gospels, 
Cambr. 1860, 3d ed. 1867, Amer. reprint, Boston, 
1862, 12mo; Furness, Origin of the Gospels, in 
Christ. Exam. for Jan. 1861, comp. his Veil partly 
lifted (1864), pp. 227-301; Weiss, Zur Lntsteh- 
ungsgeschichte der synopt. Evangelien, in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1861, pp. 29-100, 646-713, 
comp. his arts. Die Redestiicke des apostol. Mat- 
thdéus, in Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1864, ix. 49- 
140, and Die Lrzihlungsstiicke d. apost. Matthdus, 
ibid. 1865, x. 319-376; C. Wittichen, Bemerkungen 
iiber die Tendenz und den Lehryehalt der synopt. 
Reden Jesu, in the Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1862, 
vii. 814-372, and Ueber den histor. Charakter der 
synopt. Lvangelien, ibid. 1866, xi. 427-482; Bleek, 
Linl. in das N. T., Berl. 1862, 2d ed. 1866; Holtz- 
mann, Die synopt. Mvangelien, thr Ursprung u. 
gesch. Charakter, Leipz. 1863; Kichthal, Les Hvan- 
giles, 2 tom. Paris, 1863; G. A. Freytag, Die Sym- 
phonie der Evangelien, Neu-Ruppin, 1863; Alex. 
Roberts, Discussions on the Gospels, 2d ed., Edin. 
1864; G. P. Fisher, The Mythical Theory of 
Strauss, in the New Englander for April, 1864, 
excellent; Origin of the First Three Gospels, ibid. 
Oct. 1864; Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, in 
Bibl. Sacra, April, 1864; all reprinted, with addi- 
tions, in his Lssays on the Supernatural Origin of 
Christianity, New York, 1866; Weizsiicker, Unter- 
suchungen tiber die evang. Geschichte, thre Quel- 
len, u. den Gang threr Entwickelung, Gotha, 1864, 
comp. Weiss’s review in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1866, 
pp- 129-176; M. Nicolas, Hitudes crit. sur la Bible 
— Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1864; the Abbé 
Meignan, Les Evangiles et la critique au XIXe 
siecle, Paris, 1864; N. C. Burt, How's among the 
Gospels, Philad. 1865, 12mo; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? Leipz. 1865, 
4th ed., greatly enlarged, 1866, Eng. trans. by 
W. L. Gage, Boston, 1868 (Amer. Tract. Soc.); 
Hilgenfeld, Constantin Tisckendorf als Defensor 
fidei, in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1865, pp. 
329-343; Volkmar, Der Ursprung unserer Hvan- 
gelien nach den Urkunden, Ziivich, 1866 (Tisch- 
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endorf has replied to Hilgenfeld and Volkmar in 
his 4th edition); J. H. Scholten, De oudste Ge- 
twignissen, ete., Leiden, 1866, trans, by Manchot, 
Die diltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des 
N. T. historvisch untersucht, Bremen, 1867, in op- 
position to Tischendorf; Hofstede de Groot, Basil- 
ides als erster Zeuge f. Aller u. Autoritdt neutest. 
Schriften, u. s. w. Leipz. 1868 [1867], against 
Scholten; J. I. Mombert, The Origin of the Gos- 
pels, in the Bibl. Sacra for July and Oct. 1866, 
with particular reference to Strauss’s New Life 
of Jesus; L. A. Sabatier, Lssii sux les sources 
de la vie de Jesus, Paris, 1866; A. Reville, La 
question des evangiles devant la critique moderne, 
in Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1 mai and 1 juin, 
1866; H. U. Maijboom, Geschiedenis en Critick 
der Marcus-Hypothese, Amst. 1866; Klostermann, 
Das Mareus-Evangelium nach seinem Quellen- 
werthe f. d. evang. Geschichte, Gott. 1887: C. A. 
Row, The Historical Character of the Gospels 
tested by an Hxaminition of their Contents, in the 
Journ. of Sacred Lit. for July and Oct. 1865, 
Jan. Apr. and July, 1866, and Jan. 1867, —an 
original and valuable series of articles, which ought 
to be published separately. Holtzimann, Der gegen- 
wartige Stand der Evangelienfiage, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelwerk, Ba. viii. (1866), pp. 23:-77, gives a good 
survey of the literature. . For other reviews of 
the literature, see Hilgenfeld’s Der Kanon u. die 
Kritik des N. T. (Halle, 1863), and Ullborn’s 
article, Die kirchenhistorischen Arbeiten des Jahr- 
zehents von 1851-1860, in the Zeilschrift f. hist. 
Theol. for 1866, see esp. pp. 6-19. 

2. Harmonies of the Gospels, and their Chro- 
nology. In addition to the works named above (p. 
950), the following deserve mention here: Lach- 
mann, De Ordine Narrationum in Lvangeliis 
Synopticis, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1835, pp. 
570--590, comp. his Nov. Test. tom. ii. (1850), pp. 
xili.-xxv.; Gelpke, Ueber die Anordn. d. Evzth- 
lungen in den synopt. Evangelien. Sendschreiben 
an K, Lachmann, Bern, 1839; Lant Carpenter, 
Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels, 2d ed., Lond. 
1838; J. G. Sommer, Synoptische Tafeln [11] f- 
d. Kritik u. Laegese der drei ersten Lvangelien, 
Bonn, 1842; Wieseler, Chronol. Synopse der vier 
Evangelien, Hamb. 1843, Eng. trans. Lond. 1864, 
comp. his art. Zeitrechnung, neutestamentliche, in 
Herzog’s Real-Lncykl. xxi. 543 ff; S. F. Jarvis, 
Chronol. Introd. to the Hist. of the Church, con- 
taining an Original Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
Lond. 1844, and New York, 1845, comp. J. L. 
Kingsley in the New Englander for April, 1847, 
and July, 1848; H. B. Hackett, Synoptical Study 
of the Gospels, in Bibl. Sacra for Feb. 1846; J. 
C. G. L. Krafft, Chronol. u. Harm. d. vier Evan- 
gelien, Erlang. 1848; Anger, Synopsis Lvangg. 
Matt. Marci Luce, cum Locis que supersunt par- 
allelis Litterarum et Traditionum Irenco antiqui- 
orum, Lips. 1852, valuable; James Strong, Vew 
Harmony and exposition of the Gospels, with 
Chronol. and Topog, Dissertations, finely illus- 
trated, New York, 1852, large 8vo; Harmony of 
the Gospels, in the Greek of the Received Text, 
by the same, New York, 1854, 12mo; Stroud, 
New Greek Harm. of the Four Gospels, compris- 
ing a Synopsis and a Diatessaron, Lond. 1853, 4to; 
Mimpriss, Treasury Harmony and Practical bx 
position of the Four Evangelists, Lond. 1855, 4to; 
Lichtenstein, Lebensgeschichte d. Herrn Jesu 
Christi in chronologischer Uebersicht, Prlang. 1858 ; 
(E. E. Hale) Logical Order of the Gospel Narra- 
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tives, in the Christ. Examiner for Sept. 1858, and 
System and Order of Christ s Ministry, ibid. Jan. 
1864; M. H. Schulze, Lvangelientafel als eine 
iibersichtl. Durstelluny d. synopt. Evv. in ihrem 
Verwandtschaftsverhdlinis zu einander, u. s. W. 
Leipz. 1861; Chavannes, Dé/eimination de quel- 
ques dates de l’hist. éevangeélique, ia the Strasbourg 
Rev. de Théol. 1863, pp. 209-248; Bunsen’s Bibel- 
werk, Bd. viii. (1866), pp. 115-322, comp. Bd. ix. 
(Leben Jesu); Sevin, Die drei ersten Lvangelien 
synoptisch zusammengestellt, Wiesbaden, 1866, 
Greek after the Codex Sinaiticus, with the varia- 
tions of the Rec. Text; Erni, Lvangelien- Veber- 
sicht: sdmmtliche vier kanon. Lvv., auf 7 Blattern 
. wortlich nach der offiziellen Uebersetzung d. 
Ziircherischen Landeskirche bearbeitet, u. s. w- 
Ziirich, 1867. A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek 
(Tischendorf’s text), with various readings, notes, 
tables, ete., by the Rev. Frederic Gardiner, is now 
in press (New York, 1868). 
3. Commentaries. Passing by older works, we 
may notice Campbell, Fow: Gospels translated, with 
Notes, reprinted Andover, 1837, 2 vols. 8yvo, val- 
uable for the Preliminary Dissertations; Kuinoel 
(Kiihnil), Comm. in Libr. N. T. historicus, 4 vols. 
Lips. (Matt., 4th ed. 1837: Mark and Luke, 4th 
ed. 1843; John, 3d ed. 1825), often unsound in 
philology, but still useful; Paulus, Aveg. Handb. 
iib. die drei ersten Evv., 3 Theile, Heidelb. 1830-33; 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Haeg. Schriften zum N. 7. 
Bd. i. in 2 Th. (Matt., Mark, Luke), Jena, 1844-45, 
posthumous ; his Theol. Auslegung d. Johan. 
Schriften (1844-45) is more important; Olshausen, 
Bibl. Comm. Bde. i. and ii. Abth. 1, 2,-4¢ Aufl. 
rey. von Ebrard, Koénigsb. 1853-62, Eng. trans. 
revised by A. C. Kendrick, New York, 1856-57; 
Meyer, Avrit. exeg. Komm. iib. das N. T. Abth. 
i., li. GCtt. (Matt., 5th ed. 1864; Mark and Luke, 
dth ed. 1867; John, 4th ed. 1862); De Wette, 
Kurzyef. exeg. Handb. zum N. T. Bd. i. Th. i- 
iii. Leipz. (Matt., 4th ed. by Messner, 1857; Luke 
and Mark, 3d ed. 1846; John, 5th ed. by Briickner, 
1863); Stier, Die Reden des Herrn Jesu, 2¢ Aufi., 
7 Theile, Barmen, 1851-55, Eng. trans. 8 vols. 
Edin. 1855-61; John Brown, Discourses and Say- 
ings of our Lord Jesus Christ, 3 vols. Edin. 1850, 
reprinted in 2 vols. New York, 1864;. Ewald, Die 
drei ersten Hvv. iibers. u. erklart, GCtt. 1850, and 
Die Johan. Schriften iibers. u. erklart, Gitt. 1861- 
62; Norton, New Translation of the Gospels, with 
Notes, 2 vols. Boston, 1855, posthumous; Joel, 
Jones (Judge), Notes on Scripture, Philad. 1861; 
Bleek, Synopt. Lrkidrung der drei ersten Evunge- 
lien, 2 Bde. Leipz. 1862; Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Ba. 
iv. Th. i. (1862), ed. by Holtzmann, translation 
with brief notes; and the Greek Testaments of 
Bloomfield (9th ed. 1855), Alford (5th ed. 1863), 
Webster and Wilkinson (1855), and Wordsworth 
(4th ed. 1866). Of Lange’s great Brbelwerk, 
‘“eritical, theological, and homiletical,’ the vols. 
on Matthew, Mark, and Luke have been translated 
and published in this country, with valuable addi- 
tious, under the general editorship of Dr. Schaff 
(New York, 1865-66); the volume on John is in 
press. Nast's Commentary (Matt. and Mark, Cin- 
cinnati, 1864) is on a similar plan. This volume 
has a valuable General Introduction to the Gospels, 
treating of their genuineness, authenticity, harmony, 
ete., which has also been issued separately. Since 
the publication of the Rey. Albert Barnes’s Notes 
on the Gospels, 2 vols. New York, 1832, 17th ed., 
revised, 1847 (when 32,000 copies had already 
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been sold), numerous popular commentaries have ] 
appeared in this country, representing more or less 
the theological views of different religious denom- 
inations, as by H. J. Ripley (Baptist), 2 vols. Boston, 
1837-38 ; Jos. Longking (Methodist), 4 vols. 16mo, 
New York, 1841-44; A. A. Livermore (Uni- 
tarian), 2 vols. Boston, 1841-42; L. R. Paige 
(Universalist), 2 vols. Boston, 1844-45; M. W. 
Jacobus, 3 vols. New York, 1848-56; C. H. Hall 
(piscopalian), 2 vols. New York, 1857; J. J. Owen, 
3 vols. New York, 1857-6); D. D. Whedon (Meth- 
odist), 2 vols. New York, 1860-66; and LI. P. 
Warren, New Test. with Notes, vol. i. Boston, 1857 
(Amer. Tr. Soc.). Of works illustrating portions of 
the Gospels, Abp. Trench’s Notes on the Parables 
(1841, 9th ed. 1864), Netes on the Miracles (1846, 
7th ed. 1860), and Studies in the Gospels (1867), 
of all of which we have American editions, deserve 
particular mention. Wichelhaus has written an 
elaborate commentary on the history of the Passion 
Week (dusfiihrl. Komm. zu d. Gesch. des Leidens 
Jesu Christi, Halle, 1855). Of the works named 
above, the most valuable in a critical and philo- 
logical point of view are those of Meyer, De Weite, 
and Bleek. Tor treatises on the separate Gospels, 
see their respective names ; see also the article 
JESUS CHRIST. A. 


GOTHOLIAS. Josias, son of Gotholias (Lo- 
Ooarlov: Gotholiw), was one of the sons of Elan 
who returned from Babylon with Lsdras (1 Isdr. 
vill. 33). The name is the same as ATHALIAN, 
with the common substitution of the Greek G for 
the Hebrew guttural Ain (comp. Gomorrah, Gaza, 
etc.). 
shows that Athaliah was both a male and female 
name. 


GOTHO/'NIEL (Poor, 7. ¢. Othniel ; 
[Sin.! ToGoviov, gen.:] Gothoniel), father of Cha- 
bris, who was one of the governors (apxovres) of 
the city of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 15). 


GOURD. I. V2}, only in Jon. iv. 6-10: 
kodoKbven: hedera. A difference of opinion has 
long existed as to the plant which is intended by 
this word. ‘The argument is as old «as Jerome, 
whose rendering hedera was impugned by Augus- 
tine as a heresy! In reality Jerome's rendering 
was not intended, to be critical, but rather as a kind 
of pis aller necessitated by the want of a proper 
Latin word to express the original. Besides he was 
unwilling to leave it in merely Latinized Hebrew 
(kikuryon), which might have occasioned misappre- 
hensions. Augustine, following the LXX. and Syr. 
Versions, was in favor of the rendering gourd, 
which was adopted by Luther, the A. V., ete. In 
Jerome’s description of the plant called in Syr. 
kavo, and Punie ¢-keror, Celsius recognizes the 
Ricinus Palina Christi, or Castor-oil plant (/Tiero- 
bot. ii. 273 ff; Bochart, /ieroz. ii. 293, 623). 
The Ricinus was seen by Niebuhr (Deseript. of 
Arab. p. 148) at Basra, where it was distinguished 
by the name ¢l-keroa; by Rauwolf (Trav. p. 52) 
it was noticed in great abundance near Tripoli, 
where the Arabs called it el-kerw1t; while both 
Hasselquist and Robinson observed very large speci- 
mens of it in the neighborhood of Jericho (‘“ Ri- 
cinus in altitudinem arboris insignis,’ Hasselq. p. 
555; see also Rob. i. 553). 


Niebuhr observes that the Jews and Christians 
at Mosul (Nineveh) maintained that the tree which 


This passage compared with 2 K. xi. 1, &e- le 
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a sort of gourd. This revival of the August. ren- 
dering has been defended by J. E. Faber (N ates on 
Harmer's Observations, ete. i. 145). And it must 
be coufessed that the evidently miraculous charac- 
ter of the narrative in Jon. deprives the Palma 
Christi of any special claim to identification on the 
ground of its rapid growth and decay, as deseribed 
by Niebuhr. Much more important, however, is 
it to observe the tree-like character of this plant, 
rendering it more suitable for the purpose which it 
is stated to have fulfilled; also the authority of the 
Palestine Jews who were contemporaries of Jerome, 
as compared with that of the Mosul Jews conversed 
with by Niebuhr. But most dee isive of all seems 
the derivation of the Hebrew word from the Keyp- 
tian Aika (Llerod. ii- 94; comp. Biihr, ad loc. ; and 
Jablonsky, Opuse. pt. i. p. 110) established by Cel- 
sius, with whose arguments Michaelis declares him- 
self entirely satisfied (J. D. Mich. Swppl.); and 
confirmed by the Talmudical DY) PSV", kik-oil, 
prepared from the seeds of the Picinus (Buxt. Lew. 
Chald. Talmud. col. 2023), and Dioscorides, iv. 
164, where kpdrwy (= Pulma Christi) is described 
under the name of «fir, and the oil made from its 
seeds is called jefeivoy €raiov- 


IL. TYP, and DY. Gs) elny Okey. 
39; a fruit used as food, dis: rereeable to aa os 
and supposed to be poisonous. (2.) In 1 K. vi. 
18, vii. 24, as an architectural ornament, where A. 
V. “knops.’.? In Hebrew the plunt is described as 


TTIW JDA: dumerov ev rH aypa: vitem silves- 
trem; whence in A. V. “wild vine”’ [2 K. iv. 39]. 
The frit is called in Hebrew as above; roAdrn 
aypla, LXX. = aypla KoAoKvven, Suid. : colocyn- 
tides agri; ‘wild gourds,” A. V. 

The inconsistency of all these renderings is man- 
ifest; but the fact is that the Hebrew name of the 
plant may denote any shrub which grows in ten- 
drils, such as the coloeynth, or the cucumber. 
Rosenmiiller and Gesenius pronounce in favor of 
the wild cucumber, Cucumis agrestis or asininus 
(Cels. Hienobot. i. 393 ff.). This opinion is con- 


firmed by the derivation from yp, to burst. The 
wild cucumber bursts at the touch of the finger, 
and seatters its seeds, which the colocynth does not 
(Rosenm. Alterthumsk. iv. pt. 1, &e.). 
{NS LOM 

There can, we think, be no reasonable doubt that 
the kikdyin which aftorded shade to the prophet 
Jonah before Nineveh is the Ricinus communis, or 
castor-oil plant, which, formerly a native of Asia, 
is now naturalized in America, Africa, and the south 
of Europe. ‘This plant, which varies considerably 
in size, being in India a tree, but in Kngland sel- 
dom attaining a greater height than three or four 
feet, receives its generic name from the resemblance 
its fruit was anciently supposed to bear to the 
acarus (“tick’?) of that name. See Dioscorides 
(iv. 161, ed. Sprengel) and Pliny (//. N. xv. 7). 
The leaves are large and palmate, with serrated 
lobes, and would form an excellent shelter for the 
sun-stricken prophet. The seeds contain the oil so 
well known under the name of ‘ castor-oil,”’ which 
has for ages been in high repute as a medicine. 


With regard to the “wild gourds” (AYP, 
pakkuith) of 2K. iv. 89, which one of “the sons 
of the prophets’’ gathered ignorantly, supposing 


sheltered Jonah was not ‘el-keroa,’’ but ‘el-kerra,”’ | them to be good for food, there can be no doubt 
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Castor-oil plant, 


that it is a species of the gourd tribe (Cucur- 
bitacee), which contain some plants of a very bitter 
and dangerous character. 
of this family of plants bear some resemblance to 
those of the vine. Hence the expression, ‘ wild 
vine;’?@ and as several kinds of Cucurbitacee:, 
such as melons, pumpkins, et¢., are favorite articles 
of refreshing food amongst the Orientals, we can 
easily understand the cause of the mistake. 

The plants which have been by different writers 
identified with the pakkudth are the following: the 


coloeynth, or coloquintida ( Citrullus colocynthis) ; | 


the Cucumis prophetarwm, or globe cucumber : 
and the Hebalium (Momordica) elaterium; all of 
which have claims to denote the plant in question. 


The etymology of the word from yp, “to split 
or burst open,”’ has been thought to favor the iden- 
tification of the plant with the Lcbalium elaterium,? 
or “squirting cueumber,”’ so called from the elas- 
ticity with which the fruit, when ripe, opens and 
scatters the seeds when touched. This is the 
&yptos aotkvos of Dioscorides (iv. 152) and Theo- 
phrastus (vii. 6, § 4, &e.), and the Cucumis syl- 
vestris of Pliny (HZ. N. xx. 2). Celsius (/Zierob. 
i. 393), Rosenmiiller (id/. Bot. p. 128), Winer 
(Bibl. Reale. i. 525), and Gesenius ( Thes. p. 1122), 
are in favor of this explanation, and, it must be 
confessed, not without some reason. The old ver- 
sions, however, understand the coloeynth, the fruit 
of which is about the size of an orange. The 
drastic medicine in such general use is a prepara- 
tion from this plant. Michaelis (Suppl. Lea. Heb. 
p. 844) and Oedmann (Verm. Samm. iv. 88) adopt 
this explanation; and since, according to Kitto 
(Pict. Bibl. 1. ¢.), the dry gourds of the coloeynth, 
when crushed, burst with a crashing noise, there is 
much reason for being satisfied with an explanation 
which has authority, etymology, and general suit- 
ableness in its favor. All the above-named plants 
are found in the East. AWis lal 


a “One went out into the field to gather potherbs 
(FIN), and found a wild vine» (my 7D). 
4 cane amt ae 


The leaves and tendrils | 


| the squash. 
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Colocynth. 


* There is a Letter relating to Jonah’s GOURD in 
the Bibl. Sacra, xii. 396 ff., from the late Rev. H. 
Lobdell, M. D., missionary at .Woszi/ in Mesopotamia. 
He says that “the Mohammedans, Christians, and 
Jews all agree in referring the plant to the ker’a, 
a kind of pumpkin peculiar to the East. The 
leaves are large, and the rapidity of the growth of 
the plant is astonishing. Its fruit is, for the most 
part, eaten in a fresh state, and is somewhat like 
It has no more than a generic resem- 
blance to the gourd of the United States, though J 
suppose that both are species of the cucurbita. It 
is grown in great abundance on the alluvial banks 
of the Tigris, and on the plain between the river 
and ruins of Nineveh, which is about a mile wide.” 
He gives reasons for supposing that the LXX. ¢o- 
AoKvvOn Was really meant to designate that plant. 
Dr. Pusey (Jonah, p- 259) follows those who adopt 
our marginal rendering as correct, namely, palmerist 
or the castor-oil plant as described above. He re- 
marks concerning this plant (which must be true, 
perhaps, of any plant with which the kikdyén was 
identical) that while the rapidity of its growth was 
supernatural, it was a growth in conformity with 
the natural character of the product. H. 


GOVERNOR. In the A. V. this one Eng- 
lish word is the representative of no less than ten 
Hebrew and four [five] Greek words. To discrim- 
inate between them is the object of the following 
article. 


He FADS, alliiph, the chief of a tribe or family, 


FDS, eleph (Judg. vi. 15; Is. lx. 22; Mic. v. 2), 
and equivalent to the “prince of a thousand” of 
Ex. xviii. 21, or the “ head of a thousand” of Num. 
i. 16. It is the term applied to the “dukes” of 
Edom (Gen. xxxiy.). ‘The LXX. haye retained the 
etymological significance of the word in rendering 
it by xiAltapxos in Zech. ix. 7; xii. 5, 6 (comp. 
wr, from wus), The usage in other pas- 
sages seems to imply a more intimate relationship 
than that which would exist between a chieftain 


b, From éxBdAdw. 
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and his fellow-clansmen, and to express the closest 
friendship. -Alliiph is then ‘a guide, director, 
counsellor”? (Ps. ly. 13; Prov. ii. 17; Jer. iii. 4), 
the object of confidence or trust (Mic. v. 2). 

2. PW, chékék (Judg. v. 9), and 3. PP WA, 
m’ chokék (Judg. y. 14), denote a ruler in his ca- 
pacity of lawgiver and dispenser of justice (Gen. 
xlix. 10; Proy. viii. 15; comp. Judg. v. 14, with 
se xan). 


4, Duin, méshéel, a ruler corsidered especially as 
having power over the property and persons of his 
subjects; whether his authority were absolute, as in 
Josh. xii. 2, of Sihon, and in Ps. cy. 20, of Pharaoh ; 
or delegated, as in the case of Abraham’s steward 
(Gen. xxiv. 2), and Joseph as second to Pharaoh 
(Gen. xly. 8, 26; Ps. ev. 21). The “ governors of 
the people’ in 2 Chr. xxiii. 20 appear to have been 
the king’s body-guard (cf. 2 K. xi. 19). 


5. 12, nagid, is connected etymologically with 


TAD and T33, and denotes a prominent personage, 
whatever his capacity. It is applied to a king as 
the military and civil chief of his people (2 Sam. 
yv. 2, vi. 21; 1 Chr. xxix. 22), to the general of an 
army (2 Chr. xxxii. 21), and to the head of a tribe 
(2 Chr. xix. 11). The heir-apparent to the crown 
was thus designated (2 Chr. xi. 22), as holding a 
prominent position among the king’s sons.» The 
term is also used of persons who fulfilled certain 
offices in the temple, and is applied equally to the 
high-priest (2 Chr. xxxi. 10, 13), as to inferior 
priests (2 Chr. xxxv. 8) to whose charge were com- 
mitted the treasures and the dedicated things .(d 
Chr. xxvi. 24), and to Levites appointed for special 
service (2 Chr. xxxi. 12). It denotes an officer of 
high rank in the palace, the lord high chamberlain 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 7), who is also described as “ over 
the household” (1 K. iv. 6), or “over the house ”’ 
(1 K. xviii. 3). Such was the office held by Shebna, 
the scribe, or secretary of state (Is. xxii. 15), and 
in which he was succeeded by Eliakim (2 K. xviii. 
18). It is perhaps the equivalent of oioyduos, 
Rom. xvi. 23, and of fepoorarns, 1 Esdr. vii. 2 
(ef. 1 Esdr. i. 8). 
6. NWI, nasi. The prevailing idea in this 
word is that of elevation. lt is applied to the 
chief of the tribe (Gen. xvii. 20; Num. ii. 3, &.), 
to the heads of sections of a tribe (Num. iii. 32, 
vii. 2), and to a powerful sheykh (Gen. xxiii. 6). 
[t appears to be synonymous with alliph in 2 Chr. 


i) maw = Mas SWNT (cf. 2 Chr. v. 2). 
In general it denotes a ‘man of elevated rank. In 
later times the title was given to the president of 
the great Sanhedrim (Selden, De Synedriis, ii. 6, 
§ 1). 

ils aimizh pechah, is probably a word of Assyrian 
origin. Tt is applied in 1 K. x. 15 to the petty 
chieftains who were tributary to Solomon (2 Chr. 
ix. 14); to the military commander of the Syrians 
(1 K. xx. 24), the Assyrians (2 K. xviii. 24), the 
Chaldeans (Jer. li. 23), and the Medes (Jer. li. 28). 
Under the Persian viceroys, during the Babylonian 
Captivity, the land of the Hebrews appears to haye 


been portioned out among “ governors”? (715, 
pachoth) inferior in rank to the satraps (lar. viii. 
36), like the other provinces which were under the 
dominion of the Persian king (Neh. Lien (iso) sels 
is impossible to determine the precise limits of their 
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authority, or the functions which they had to per- 
j form. They formed a part of the Babylonian sys- 
| tem of government, and are expressly aa 


from the O32, sgdnim (Jer. li. 23, 28), 


whoni, as well as to the satraps, they seem to ae 
been inferior (Dan. iii. 2, 3, 27); as also from the 
OW, sdvim (Esth. iii, 12, viii. 9), who, on the 
other hand, had a subordinate jurisdiction. Shesh- 
bazzar, the * prince” (Sw, Ezr. i. 8) of Judah, 
was appointed by Cyrus “ governor” of Jerusalem 
(Ezr. vy. 14), or “+governor of the Jews,” as he is 
elsewhere designated (Ezr. vi. 7), an office to which 
Nehemiah afterwards succeeded (Neh. v. 14) under 
the title of Tirshatha (Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. viii. 9). 
Zerubbabel, the representative of the royal family 
of Judah, is also called the “ governor” of Judah 
(Hag. i. 1), but whether in consequence of his 
position in the tribe or from his official rank is not 
quite clear. Tatnai, the “governor”? beyond the 
river, is spoken of by Josephus ae xi. 4, § 4) 
ance the name of Sisines, as érapxos of Syria 
and Phoenicia (cf. 1 sd. vi. 3); the same term 
being employed to denote the Roman proconsul or 
propreetor as well as the procurator (Jos. Ant. xx. 
8, § 1). It appears from LEzr. vi. 8 that these 
governors were intrusted with the collection of the 
king’s taxes; and from Neh. y. 18, xii. 26, that 
they were supported by a contribution levied upon 
the people, which was technically termed “the 
bread of the governor” (comp. Ezr. iy. 14). They 
were probably assisted in discharging their official 
duties by a council (Ezr. iv. 7, vi. 6). In the 
Peshito version of Neh. iii. 11. Pahath Moab is not 
taken as a proper name, but is rendered “ chief of 
Moab;”’ and a similar translation is given in other 
passages where the words occur, as in Kzr. ii. 6, 
Neh. vii. 11, x. 14. The “ governor” beyond the 
river had a judgment-seat at Jerusalem, from which 
probably he administered justice when making a 
progress through his province (Neh. iii. 7). 

8. TB, pakid, denotes simply a person ap- 
pointed to any office. It is used of the ofticers pro- 
posed to be appointed by Joseph (Gen. xli. 34); of 
Zebul, Abimelech’s lieutenant (Judg. ix. 28); of 
an officer of the high-priest (2 Chr. xxiv. 11), in- 
ferior to the ndyid (2 Chr. xxxi. 12, 13), or pakid 
nigid (Jer. xx. 1); and of a priest or Levite of high 
rank (Neh. xi. 14, 22). The same term is applied 
to the eunuch who was over the men of war (2 K. 
xxv. 19; Jer. lii. 25), and to an officer appointed 
for especial service (lsth. ii. 3). In the passage 
of Jer. xx. aboye quoted it probably denotes the 
captain of the temple guard mentioned in Acts iy. 
1, v. 24, and by Josephus (B. J. vi. 5, § 3). 


9. mbps, shallit, a man of authority. Applied 
to Joseph as Pharaoh’s prime minister (Gen. xlii. 
6); to Arioch, the captain of the guard, to the king 
of Babylon (Dan. ii. 15), and to Daniel as third in 
rank under Belshazzar (Dan. v. 29). 


10. TW, sar, a chief, in any capacity. The 
term is used equally of the general of an army (Gen. 
xxi. 22), or the commander of a division (1 K. xvi. 
9, xi. 24), as of the governor of Pharaoh’s prison 
(Gen. xxxix. 21), and the chief of his butlers and 
bakers (Gen. xl. 2), or herdsmen (Gen. xlvii. 6). 
The chief officer of a city, in his civic capacity, was 
thus designated (1 K. xxii. 26; 2 K. xxiii. 8). 
The same dignitary is elsewhere described as “ over 
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the city” (Neh. xi. 9). In Judg. ix. 80 sar is 
synonymous with pakid in yer. 28, and with both 


pakid and ndgid in 1 Chr. xxiv. 5. ww 


VDA, sdré hamm'dinéth, “the princes of 
provinces ” (1 K. xx. 14), appear to have held a 
somewhat similar position to the ‘ governors ”’ 
under the Persian kings. 

ih, ’ROvapxns, 2 Cor. xi. 82 — an officer of rank 
under Aretas, the Arabian king of Damascus. It 
is not easy to determine the capacity in which he 
acted. The term is applied in 1 Mace. xiv. 47, xv. 
1 to Simon the high-priest, who was made general 
and ethnarch of the Jews, as a vassal of Demetrius. 
Krom this the office would appear to be distinct 
from a military command. ‘The jurisdiction of 
Archelaus, called by Josephus (B. J. ii. 6, § 3) an 
ethnarchy, extended oyer Idumeea, Samaria, and 
all Judzea, the half of his father’s kingdom, which 
he held as the emperor's vassal. But, on the other 
hand, Strabo (xvii. 13), in enumerating the officers 
who formed part of the machinery of the Roman 
government in Keypt, mentions ethnarchs appar- 
ently as inferior both to the military commanders 
and to the nomarchs, or governors cf districts. 
Again, the pre‘ect of the colony of Jews in Alex- 
andria (called by Philo yevdpxns, lib. in Flace. 
§ 10) is designated by this title in the edict of 
Claudius given by Josephus (An. xix. 5, § 2). 
According to Strabo (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, § 2) he 
exercised the prerogatives of an ordinary independent 
ruler. It has therefore been conjectured that the 
ethnarch of Damascus was merely the gcvernor of 
the resident Jews, and this conjecture receives some 
support from the parallel narrative in Acts ix. 24, 
where the Jews alone are said to haye taken part 
in the conspiracy against the Apostle. But it does 
not seem probable that an officer of such limited 
jurisdiction would be styled “the ethnarch of 
Aretas the king;’’ and as the term is clearly ecapa- 
ble of a wide range of meaning, it was mest likely 
intended to denote one who held the city and dis- 
trict of Damascus as the king’s vassal cr repre- 
sentative. 

12. ‘Hyeudy, the procurator of Judea under the 
Romans (Matt. xxvii. 2, ete.). The verb is em- 
ployed (Luke ii. 2) to denote the nature of the 
jurisdiction of Quirinus over the imperial province 
of Syria. 

13. Oikovduos (Gal. iv. 2), a steward ; apparently 
intrusted with the management of a minor's prop- 
erty. 

14. ’ApxitplxAwvos, John ii. 9, “the governor 
of the feast."’ It has been conjectured, but with- 
out much show of probability, that this officer cor- 
responded. to the guumoctapxos of the Greeks, 
whose duties are described by Plutarch (Sympos. 
Quest. 4), and to the arbiter bibendi of the Romans. 
Lightfoot supposes him to have been a kind of 
chaplain, who pronounced the blessings upon the 
wine that was drunk during the seven days of the 
marriage feast. Again, some have taken him to 
be equivalent to the rpameomoids, who is defined 
by Pollux (Onom. yi. 1) as one who had the charge 
of all the servants at a feast, the carvers, cup- 
bearers, cooks, ete. But there is nothing in the 
narrative of the marriage feast at Cana which would 
lead to the supposition that the dpyerplxAtvos held 


a * On the contrary. First maintains (Handw.s. v ) 
that a region and a river bore this name (the latter the 
Kisel-Osen, Ritter’s Erdk. viii. 590, 615). ‘The district 


GOZAN 


the rank of a servant. He appears rather to have 
been on intimate terms with the bridegroom, and 
to have presided at the banquet in his stead. The 
duties of the master of a feast are given at full 
length in Ecclus. xxxv. (xxxii.). 

In the Apocryphal books, in addition to the com- 
mon words, apxwy, Seardrns, oTparnyds, Which 
are rendered “ governor,’ we find émotdarns (1 
Esdr. i. 8; Jud. ii. 14), which closely corresponds 
to may?) : €rapxos used of Zerubbabel and Tatnai 
(1 Esdr. vi. 3, 29, vii. 1), and mpoorarns, applied 
to Sheshbazzar (1 Esdr. ii. 12), both of which rep- 
resent TD: iepoorarns (1 Esdr. vii. 2) and 


mpoorarns Tov lepod (2 Mace. iii. 4), “the goy- 


ernor of the temple” = T1722 (ef. 2 Chr. xxxv. 8); 
and carparns (1 Esdr. iii. 2, 21), “a satrap,” not 
always used in its strict sense, but as the equivalent 
of oTparnyos (Jud. v. 2, vii. 8). 

Wake We 

* 15. ‘O ed0dvey, the governor (dirigens, Vulg.), 
Jas. iii4, where the pilot or helmsman is meant. 
Both kuBepyqrns (Acts xxvii. 11 and Rey. xviii. 
17) and the Latin gubernitor, whence our ‘ goy- 
ernor’’ is derived, denote the man at the helm of 
the vessel. H. 

GO’ZAN (pa {perh. guarry, Ges. ; pass, 
Jord, First]: Tw(av; [Vat. 2 K. xvii. 6, TwCap, 
and 1 Chr., Xw(ap:] Gczan, [in Is., Gozam]) seems 
in the A. V. of 1 Chr. y. 26 to be the name of a 
river; but in Kings (2 K. xvii. 6, and xviii. 11) it 
is evidently applied not to a river but a country.¢ 
Where Kings and Chronicles difter, the authority 
of the latter is weak: and the name Gozan will 
therefore be taken in the present article for the 
name of a tract of country. 

Gozan was the tract to which the Israelites were 
earried away captive by Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, and 
Shalmaneser, or possibly Sargon. It has been 
variously placed; but it is probably identical with 
the Gauzanitis of Ptolemy (Geograph. v. 18), and 
may be regarded as represented by the Mygdonia of 
other writers (Strab., Polyb., ete.). It was the tract 
watered by the Habor CABéppas, or XaBépas), 
the modern Ahabow’, the great Mesopotamian 
affluent of the Euphrates. Mr. Layard describes 
this region as one of remarkable fertility (ineveh 
and Babylon, pp. 269-313). According to the 
LXX. Halah and Habor were both rivers of Gozan 
(2 K. xvii. 6); but this is a mistranslation of the 
Hebrew text, and it is corrected in the following 
chapter, where we have the term “ river’? used in 
the singular of the Habor only. Halah seenis to 
have been a region adjoining Gozan. [Hauau.] 
With respect to the term Mygdonia, which became 
the recognized name of the region in classic times, 
and which Strabo (xvi. 1, § 27) and Plutarch 
(Lucull. c. 32) absurdly connect with the Mace- 
donian Mygdones, it may be observed that it is 


merely Gozan, with the participial or adjectival 7 
prefixed. The Greek writers always represent the 
Semitic z by their own d. Thus Gaza became 
Cadytis, Achzib became Ecdippa, the river Zab 
became the Diaba, and M’gozan became Myg don. 
The conjunction of Gozan with Haran or Harran 
in Isaiah (xxxvii. 12) is in entire agreement with 


was on the river, and a ford there (see above) may have 
given name to both. Li. 


GRABA 


the position here assigned to the former. As Gozan 
was the district on the Khabour, so Haran was 
that upon the Bilik, the next affluent of the 
Euphrates. [See CHARRAN.] The Assyrian kings, 
having conquered the one, would naturally go on 
to the other. Gas 


GRA’BA (A ypaBa 5 ; fso Ald.; Vat.] Alex. 
{and 10 other MSS.] "AyyaBd: Ar macha), 1 Esdr. 
vy. 2). [{HaAGAbA.| As is the case with many 
names in the A. V. of the Apocryphal books, it is 
not obvious whence our translators got the form 
they haye here employed — without the initial A, 
which even the corrupt Vulgate retains. 

* GRAFT (Rom. xi. 17 ff.). [See OLIve.] 

GRAPE. [Vinx.] 

GRASS. 1. This is the ordinary rendering of 
the Heb. word 21, which signifies properly an 


inclosed spot, from the root TET, to inclose; but 
this root also has the second meaning to flourish, 
and hence the noun frequently signifies ‘“ fodder,” 
“ food of cattle.’ In this sense it occurs in 1 K. 
Xvili. 5; Job xl. 15; Ps. civ. 14; Is. xv. 6, ce. 
As the herbage rapidly fades under the parching 
heat of the sun of Palestine, it has afforded to the 
sacred writers an image of the fleeting nature of 
buman fortunes (Job viii. 12; Ps. xxxvii. 2), and 
also of the brevity of human life (Is. xl. 6, 7; Ps. 


xe. 5). The LXX. render YS by Bordyn and 
aéa, but most frequently by ydépros, a word which 
in Greek has passed through the very same modifi- 
cations of meaning as its Hebrew representative: 
xdptos = gramen, ‘ fodder,” is properly @ cow 
or inclosed space for cattle to feed in (Hom. //. xi. 
774), and then any feeding-place whether inclosed 
or not (Eur. Iph. he 134, xdpror evdevdpoat)- 


Gesenius questions whether “217, xépros, and 


the Sansk. hartt—= green’? may not be traceable 
to the same root. 


. In Jer. 1. 11, A. V. renders NOT MoaYD 


as a heifer at grass, and the LXX. as Botdia éy 
Bordvy. It should be “as the heifer treading out 


corn” (comp. Hos. x. 11). WT comes from 
WIT, conterere, and has been con- 


founded with NUIT, gramen, from root NUIT, 
to area 
in Gen. 
AWY, the latter signifying herbs suitable for 
human food, while the former is herbage for cattle. 
Gesenius says it is used chiefly concerning grass, 
which has no seed (at least none obvious to general 
observers), and the smaller weeds which spring up 
spontaneously from the soil. The LXX. render it 
by xAdy, as well as by ydpros, Borayn, and ada, 
3. In Num. xxii. 4, where mention is made of 
the ox licking up the grass of the field, the Heb. 


iriturare, 


This is the word rendered gr ass 
. 11, 12, where it is distinguished from 


word is (27>, which elsewhere is rendered green, 


when followed by SENT or AWY, as in Gen. i. 
30, aud Ps. xxxvii. 2. It answers to the German 
das Griine, and comes from the root oe 


flourish like grass. 


» to 


4. awy is used in Deut., in the Psalms, and 
in the Prophets, and,as distinguished from NWT, 
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signifies /eibs for human food (Gen. i. 80; Ps. civ. 
14), but also fodder for cattle (Deut. xi. 15; Jer. 
xiv. 6). It is the grass of the field (Gen. ii. 5; 
ix. ix. 22) and of the mountain (Is. xiii. 15; 
Proy. xxvii. 25). 

In the N. T. wherever the word grass occurs it 
is the representative of the Greek ydpros-4 


Wee D: 
* GRASS on THE noUsE-Tor. [ANA- 
ruorn, Amer. ed.] 
GRASSHOPPER. [Locusr.] 
* GRATE. [Acrar.] 
GRAVE. [Burtat.] 


GREAVES (7 Tix). This word oceurs in 
the A. V. only in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, in the description 
of the equipment of Goliath — “he had greaves of 
brass upon his legs.” Its ordinary meaning is a 
piece of defensive armor which reached from the 
foot to the knee, and thus protected the shin of the 
wearer. This was the case with the «yjuls of the 
Greeks, which derived its name from its covering 
the kvjun, @ €. the part of the leg above-named. 
But the J/iczchah of the above passage can hardly 
have been armor of this nature. Whatever the 
armor was, it was not worn on the legs, but on the 


feet, Glp>) of Goliath. It appears to be derived 
from a root signifying brightness, as of a star (see 
Gesenius and kiirst). The word is not in either 
the dual or plural number, but is singular. It 
would therefore appear to have been more a kind 
of shoe or boot than a “greave;’’ though in our 
ignorance of the details of the arms of the He- 
brews and the Philistines we cannot conjecture 
more closely as to its nature. At the same time it 
must be allowed that all the old ver rsions, including 
Josephus, give it the meaning of a piece of armor 
for the lee — some even for the thigh. G. 


GREECE, GREEKS, GRECIANS. The 
histories of Greece and Palestine are as little con- 
nected as those of any other two nations exercising 
the same influence on the destinies of mankind 
could well be. 

The Homeric Epos in its widest range does not 
include the Hebrews, while on the other hand the 
Mosaic idea of the Western world seems to have 
been sufficiently indefinite. It is possible that 
Moses inay have derived some geographical outlines 
from the Egyptians; but he does not use them in 
Gen. x. 2-5, where he mentions the descendants of 
Javan as peopling the isles of the Gentiles. This 
is merely the vaguest possible indication of a geo- 
graphical locality ; and yet it is not improbable that 
his Eeyptian teachers were almost equally in the 
dark as to the position of a country which had not 
at that time arrived at a unity sufficiently imposing 
to arrest the attention of its neighbors. The 
amount and precision of the information possessed 
by Moses must be measured by the nature of the 
relation which we ean conceive as existing in his 
time between Greece and Egypt. Now it appears 
from Herodotus that prior to the Trojan war the 
current of tradition, sacred and mythological, set 
from Egypt towards Greece; and the first quasi- 
historical event which awakened the curiosity, and 
stimulated the imagination of the Egyptian priests, 


a *Tn Matt. xiii. 26 and Mark iv. 28 ydpros is ren- 
dered ‘ blade,” and in 1 Cor. iii. 12 “hay.” The 
other translation occurs 12 times. i. 
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was the story of Paris and Helen (Herod. ii. 48, 
51, 52, and 112). At the time of the Exodus, 
therefore, it is not likely that Greece had entered 
into any definite relation whatever with Egypt. 
Withdrawn from the sea-coast, and only gradually 


fighting their way to it during the period of the | 
Judges, the Hebrews can have had no opportunity | 
From the | 


of forming connections with the Greeks. 
time of Moses to that of Joel, we have no notice 
of the Greeks in the Hebrew writings, except that 
which was contained in the word JAVAN (Gen. x. 
2); and it does not seem probable that during this 
period the word had any peculiar significance for a 
Jew, except in so far as it was associated with the 
idea of islanders. When, indeed, they came into 
contact with the Ionians of Asia Minor, and recog- 
nized them as the long-lost islanders of the western 


migration, it was natural that they should mark | 


the similarity of sound between 7) = 7) and 


Tones, and the application of that name to the 
Asiatic Greeks would tend to satisfy in some meas- 
ure a longing to realize the Mosaic ethnography. 
Accordingly the O. T. word which is Grecia, in 
A. V. Greece, Greeks, etc., is in Hebrew 7%, Ja- 
van (Joel iii. 6; Dan. viii. 21): the Hebrew, how- 
ever, is sometimes retained (Is. lxvi. 19; Ez. xxvii. 
13). In Gen. x. 2, the LXX. have kal *Idévay 
xa) ’EAwod, with which Rosenmiiller compares 
Herod. i. 56-58, and professes to discover the two 
elements of the Greek race. From ’Idévay he gets 
the Ionian or Pelasgian, from ’EAiod (for which he 


supposes the Heb. original mds), ), the Hellenic 
element. This is excessively ‘anciful, and the de- 
gree of accuracy which it implies upon an ethno- 
logical question cannot possibly be attributed to 
Moses, and is by no means necessarily involved in 
the fact of his divine inspiration. 

The Greeks and Hebrews met for the first time 
in the slave-market. The medium of conimunica- 
tion seems to have been the Tyrian slave-merchant. 
About B. ©. 800 Joel speaks of the Tyrians as sell- 
ing the children of Judah to the Grecians (Joel iii. 
6); and in Kz. xxvii. 13 the Greeks are mentioned 
as bartering their brazen vessels for slaves. On the 
other hand, Bochart says that the Greek slaves 
were highly valued throughout the East (Geogr. 
Sac. pt. i. lib. iii. ¢. 38, p. 175); and it is probable 
that the Tyrians took advantage of the calamities 
which befell either nation to sell them as slaves to 
the other. Abundant opportunities would be af- 
forded by the attacks of the Lydian monarehy on 
the one people, and the Syrian on the other; and 
it is certain that Tyre would let slip no occasion of 
replenishing her slaye-market. 

Prophetical notice of Greece occurs in Dan. viii. 
21, ete., where the history of Alexander and _ his 
successors is rapidly sketched. Zechariah (ix. 13) 
foretells the triumphs of the Maccabees against the 
Greeco-Syrian empire, while Isaiah looks forward 
to the conversion of the Greeks, amongst other 
Gentiles, through the instrumentality of Jewish 
missionaries (Ixvi. 19). For the connection between 
the Jews and the quasi-Greek kingdoms which 
sprang out of the divided empire of Alexander, 
reference should be made to other articles. 

The presence of Alexander himself at Jerusalem, 
and his respectful demeanor, are described by Jose- 
phus (Ant. xi. 8, § 3); and some Jews are even 
said to have joined him in his expedition against 
Persia (Hecat. ap. Joseph. c. Apion. ii. 4), as the 
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Samaritans had already done in the siege of Tyre 
(Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, §§ 4-6). In 1 Mace. xii. 5-23 
(about B. Cc. 180), and Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 10, 
we have an account of an embassy and letter sent 
by the Lacedemonians to the Jews. [AkzEUS; 
Ontas.] The most remarkable feature in the 
transaction is the claim which the Lacedamonians 
prefer to kindred with the Jews, and which Areus 
professes to establish by reference to a book. It is 
by no means unlikely that two declining nations, 
fhe one crouching beneath a Roman, the other be- 
neath a Greeco-Syrian invader, should draw together 
in face of the common ealamity. This may have 
been the case, or we may with Jahn (Heb, Comm. 
ix. 91, note) regard the affair as a piece of pompous 
trifling or idle curiosity, at a period when * all na- 
tions were curious to ascertain their origin, and 
their relationship to other nations.” 

The notices of the Jewish people which occur in 
Greek writers have been collected by Josephus (c. 
Apion. i. 22). The chief are Pythagoras, Herod-- 
otus, Cherilus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Hec- 
ateeus. The main drift of the argument of Jose- 
phus is to show that the Greek authors derived 
their materials from Jewish sources, or with more 
or less distinctness referred to Jewish history. For 
Pythagoras, he cites Hermippus’s life; for Aristotle, 
Clearchus; but it should be remembered that the 
Neo-Platonism of these authorities makes them 
comparatively worthless; that Hermippus in par- 
ticular belongs to that Alexandrian school which 
made it its business to fuse the Hebrew traditions 
with the philosophy of Greece, and propitiated the 
genius of Orientalism by denying the merit of orig- 
inality to the great and independent thinkers of 
the West. This style of thought was further de- 
veloped by Iamblichus; and a very good specimen 
of it may be seen in Le Clere’s notes on Grotius, 
de Verit. It has been ably and vehemently assailed 
by Ritter, Hist. Phil. b. i. e. 3. 

Herodotus mentions the Syrians of Palestine as 
confessing that they derived the rite of cireumcision 
from the Egyptians (ii. 104). Bihr, however, does 
not think it likely that Herodotus visited the inte- 
rior of Palestine, though he was acquainted with 
the sea-coast. (On the other hand see Dahlmann, 
pp- 55, 56, Engl. transl.) It is almost impossible 
to suppose that Herodotus could have visited Jeru- 
salem without giving us some more detailed account 
of it than the merely incidental notices in ii. 159 
and iii. 5, not to mention that the site of Kdduris 
is still a disputed question. 

The victory of Pharoah-Necho over Josiah at 
Megiddo is recorded by Herodotus (comp. Herod. 
ii. 159 with 2 K. xxiii. 29 ff, 2 Chr. xxxv. 20 ff). 
It is singular that Josephus should have omitted 
these references, and cited Herodotus only as men- 
tioning the rite of circumcision. 

The work of Theophrastus cited is not extant; 
he enumerates amongst other oaths that of Corban. 

Cheerilus is supposed by Josephus to describe 
the Jews in a by no means flattering portrait of a 
people who accompanied Xerxes in his expedition 
against Greece. The chief points of identification 
are, their speaking the Pheenician language, and 
dwelling in the Solymean mountains, near a broad 
lake, which according to Josephus was the Dead 
Sea. 

The Hecateeus of Josephus is Heeateeus of Ab- 
dera, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, and 
Ptolemy son of Lagus. The authenticity of the 
History of the Jews attributed to him by Jose- 
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phus has been called in question by Origen and 
others. é 

After the complete subjugation of the Greeks by 
the Romans, and the absorption into the Roman 
empire of the kingdoms which were formed out of 
the dominions of Alexander, the political connection 
between the Greeks and Jews as two independent 
nations no longer existed. 

The name of the country, Greece, occurs once in 
N. T., Acts xx. 2, “EAAas = Greece, 7. e. Greece 
Proper, as opposed to Macedonia.« In the A. V. 
of O. T. the word Greek is not found; either Ja- 
van is retained, or, as in Joel iii. 6, the word is 
rendered by Grecian. In Maccabees Greeks and 
Grecians seem to be used indifferently (comp. 1 
Mace. i. 10, vi. 2; also 2 Mace. iv. 10, Greekish). 
In N. T., on the other hand, a distinction is ob- 
served, “EAAny being rendered Greek, and ‘EAA nv- 
torns Grecian. The difference of the English 
terminations, however, is not sufficient to convey 
the difference of meanings. “EAAny in N. T. is 
either a Greek by race, as in Acts xvi. 1-3, xviii. 
17, Rom. i. 14; or more frequently a Gentile, as 
opposed to a Jew (Rom. ii. 9, 10, ete.); so fem. 
‘EAAnvs, Mark vii. 26, Acts xvii. 12. ‘EAAnvio- 
Ths (properly * one who speaks Greek *’) is a foreign 
Jew; opposed, therefore, not to “IovSatos, but to 
‘E8patos, a home-Jew, one who dwelt in Palestine. 
So Schleusner, ete.; according to Salmasius, how- 
ever, the Hellenists were Greek proselytes, who- had 
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become Christians; so Wolf, Parkhurst, etc., argu- 
ing from Acts xi. 20, where ‘EAAynvioral are con- 
trasted with ’Iovdazor in 19. The question resolves 
itself partly into a textual one, Griesbach haying 
adopted the reading “EAAnvas, and so also Lach- 
mann.? T. E. B. 


* GREEK LANGUAGE. [HELLENIsST; 
LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. | 


* GREETING. [Saxurarion.] 


GREYHOUND, the translation in the text 
of the A. V. (Prov. xxx. 31) of the Hebrew 
words Pla) WIW (zarzir mothnayim), 7. e. 
“one girt about the loins.” See margin, where it 
is conjectured that the “horse’’ is the animal de- 
noted by this expression. The Alexandrine yersion 
of the LX.X. has the following curious interpreta— 
tion, arAékrwp eumepumaray év Onrclais etpuxos, 
i.e. “a cock as it proudly struts amongst the hens.” 
| Somewhat similar is the Vulgate, “ gallus succine- 
tus lumbos.’’ Various are the opinions as to what 
animal “ comely in going ”’ is here intended. Some 
think “a leopard,” others “an eagle,’’ or “a man 
girt with armor,” or ‘a zebra,’ etc. Gesenius 
| (Thes. p. 435), Schultens (Comment. ad Prov. 1. c.), 
Bochart (/Tieroz. ii. 684), Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad 
Prov. \. ¢., and Not. ad Boch. \. ¢.), Fuller (Mis- 
cell. Sac. y. 12), are in favor of a “ war-horse girt 


(Fergusson’s Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 298.) 


later, Maurer (Comment. Gram. in Vet. Test. 1. ¢.) 
decides unhesitatingly in favor of a ‘ wrestler,’’ 
when girt about the loins for a contest. He refers 
to Buxtorf (Lex. Chald. Talm. p. 692) to show that 
zorzir is used in the Talmud to express “a wrestler,” 
and thus concludes: ‘Sed ne opus quidem est hoe 
loco quanquam minime contemnendo, quam accinc- 


tum esse in neminem magis cadat quam in lucta- | 


torem, ita ut hee significatio certa sit per se.” 
There is certainly great probability that Maurer is 
correct. The grace and activity of the practiced 
athlete agrees well with the notion conveyed by the 
expression, “comely in going; ”’ and the suitable- 
ness of the Hebrew words, zarzi mothnayim, is 
obvious to every reader. Nis del 


a *"T}\X\as stands there for the stricter “Ayaia (see 
Acts xviii. 12. and xix. 21). Wetstein has shown (Nov. 
Test. ii. 590) that Luke was justified in that use of the 
term. H. 

b * Also, Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, and others, 
adopt "EAAnvas, partly on external, and partly on in- 


with trappings” being the thing signified. But, 
From Lord Aberdeen’s Black Stone. 
* GRINDERS, Eccl. xii. 3. [Aumonp.] 


GRINDING. [M11] 


GROVE. A word used in the A. V., with two 
exceptions, to translate the mysterious Hebrew term 


Asherah (TTT). This term is examined under 
its own head (p. 173), where it is observed that 
almost all modern interpreters agree that an idol 
|or image of some kind must be intended, and not 
|a@ groye, as our translators render, following the 
version of the LXX. (4Agos) and of the Vuleate 
(lucus). This is evident from many passages, and 
| especially from 2 K. xxiii. 6, where we find that 
| Josiah “ brought out the Asherab ” (translated by 
our yersion “the grove ’’) “from the house of the 


_— — 


ternal grounds. It is a question of mixed evidence. 
| Without this reading it is impossible to see how the 
sphere of the preacher in ver. 19 differs from that of 
| those in ver. 20. It would have been nothing new at 
this time to preach to the Greek-speaking Jews ; see, 
e. g., Acts ii. 9, and ix. 20. 
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Lord” (comp. also Judg. iii. 7; 1 K. xiv. 23, xviii. 
19). In many passages the “ groves” are grouped 
with molten and graven images in a manner that 
leaves no doubt that some idol was intended (2 
Chr. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 3, 4; Is. xvii. 8). ‘There 
has been much dispute as to what the Asherah was; 
but in addition to the views set forth under Asu- 
ERAH, we must not omit to notice a probable con- 
nection between this symbol or i atever 
ree, the repre- 
sentation of which occurs so frequently on Assyrian 
sculptures, and is shown in the preceding woodcut. 
The connection is ingeniously maintained by Mr. 
Fergusson in his Nineveh and Persepolis restored 
(pp. 299-804), to which the reader is referred. 

2. The two exceptions noticed above are Gen. ex. 
83 and 1 Sam. xxii. 6 (margin), where “ grove ”’ is 


employed to render the word Suis, Eshel, which 
in the text of the latter passage, and in 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13, is translated “ tree.’’ Professor Stanley 
(S. f P.§ 77; also p. 21, note) would have Eshel 
to be a tamarisk; but this is controverted by Bonar 
(Land of Prom.), on the ground of the thin and 
shadeless nature of that tree. It is now, however, 
generally recognized (amongst others, see Gesen. 
Thes. p. 50 b: Stanley, 8S. gf P. App. § 76, 3, 
p- 142 note, 220 note, and pissim), that the word 


Elon, ToS, which is uniformly rendered by the 
A. V. “plain,” signifies a grove or plantation. 
Such were the Elon of Mamre (Gen. xiii. 18, xiy. 
13, xviii. 1); of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6; Deut. xi. 30); 
of Zaanaim (Judg. iy. 11), or Zaanannim (Josh. xix. 
83); of the pillar (Judg. ix. 6); of Meonenim 
(Judg. ix. 37); and of Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3). In 
all these cases the LXX. have dpis or BdAavos; 
the Vulgate — which the A. V. probably followed 
—vallis or convallis, in the last three, however, 
quercus. 

In the religions of the ancient heathen world 
groves play a prominent part. In old times altars 
only were erected to the gods. It was thought 
wrong to shut up the gods within walls, and hence, 
as Pliny expressly tells us, trees were the first tem- 
ples (7. N. xii. 2: Tac. Germ. 9; Lucian, de Sac- 
rific. 10; see Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 332), and from 
the earliest times groves are mentioned in connec- 
tion with religious worship (Gen. xii. 6, 7, xiii. 18; 
Deut. xi. 80; A. V. “plain;”’ see above). Their 
high antiquity, refreshing shade, solemn. silence, 
and awe-inspiring solitude, as well as the striking 
illustration they afford of natural life, marked them 
out as the fit localities, or even the actual objects of 
worship ( Lucos et in iis silentia ipsa adoramus,”’ 
Plin. xii. 1; ‘“Secretum luci .. . et admiratio 
umbree fidem tibi numinis facit,’’ Sen. /p. xli.; 
“ Quo posses viso dicere Numen habet,’? Oy. Must. 
iii. 295; “Sacr& nemus accubet umbra,’ Vire. 
Georg. iii. 334; Ov. Met. viii. 745; Ez. vi. 13; Is. 
lvii. 5; Hos. iv. 13). This last passage hints at 
another and darker reason why groves were oppor- 
tune for the degraded services of idolatry; their 
shadow hid the atrocities and obscenities of hea- 
then worship. The groves were generally found 
connected with temples, and often had the right of 
affording an asylum (Tac. Germ. 9, 40; Herod. ii. 
138; Virg. én. i. 441, ii.. 512; Sil. Ital. i. 81). 
Some have supposed that even the Jewish Temple 
had a réwevos planted with palm and cedar (Ps. xcii. 
12, 13) and olive (Ps. lii. 8) as the mosque which 
stands on its site now has. This is more than 


GROVE 


doubtful; but we know that a celebrated oak stood. 
by the sanctuary at Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 26; Judg. 
ix. 6; Stanley, S. f P. p. 142). We find repeated 
mention of groves consecrated with deep supersti- 
tion to particular gods (Liv. vii. 25, xxiv. 3, xxxv. 
51; Tac. Ann. ii. 12, 51, ete., iv. 73, etc.) For 
this reason they were stringently forbidden to the 
Jews (ex. xxxiv. 13; Jer. xvii. 2; Iz. xx. 28), and 
Maimonides even says that it is forbidden to sit 
under the shade of any green tree where an idol 
statue was (Fabric. Bibl. Antig. p. 230). Yet we 
find abundant indications that the Hebrews felt 
the influence of groves on the mind (the spirit in 
the woods,’ Wordsworth), and therefore selected 
them for solemn purposes, such as great national 
meetings (Judg. ix. 6, 57) and the burial of the 
dead (Gen. xxxv. 8; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13). Those 
connected with patriarchal history were peculiarly 
liable to superstitious reverence (Am. v. 5, viii. 14), 
and we find that the groves of Mamre were long a 
place of worship (Sozomen, H. /:. ii. 4; Euseb. 
Vit. Constant. 81; Reland, Palest. p. 714). There 
are in Scripture many memorable trees; e. y. Allon- 
bachuth (Gen. xxxv. 8), the tamarisk (but see 
above) in Gibeah (1 Sam. xxii. 6), the terebinth 
in Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 26, under which the law 
was set up), the palm-tree of Deborah (Judg. iv. 5), 
the terebinth of enchantments (Judg. ix. 37), the 
terebinth of wanderers (Judg. iv. 11) and others 
(1 Sam. xiv. 2, x. 3, sometimes “plain” in A. V., 
Vulg. ‘ convallis ’’). 

This observation of particular trees was among 
the heathen extended to a regular worship of them. 
“ T'ree-worship may be traced from the interior of 
Africa, not only into Egypt and Arabia, but also 
onward uninterruptedly into Palestine and Syria, 
Assyria, Persia, India, Thibet, Siam, the Philip- 
pine Islands, China, Japan, and Siberia; also west- 
ward into Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and other 
countries: and in most of the countries here named 
it obtains in the present day, combined as it has 
been in other parts with various forms of idolatry ” 
(Gen. of Lath and Man, p. 139). “The worship 
of trees even goes back among the Iraunians to the 
rules of Hom, called in the Zend-Avesta the pro- 
mulgator of the old law. We know from Herodo- 
tus the delight which Xerxes tcok in the great 
plane-tree in Lydia, on which he bestowed golden 
ornaments, and appointed for it a sentinel in the 
person of one of the ‘immortal ten thousand.’ 
The early veneration of trees was associated, by the 
moist and refreshing canopy of foliage, with that of 
sacred fountains. In similar connection with the 
early worship of Nature were among the Hellenic 
nations the fame of the great palm-tree of Delos, 
and of an aged platanus in Arcadia. The Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon yenerate the colossal Indian fig-tree 
of Anurah-depura. .. . 2 As single trees thus be- 
came objects of veneration from the heauty of their 
form, so did also groups of trees, ale the name 
of * groves of gods.’ Pausanias (i. 21, § 9) is full 
of the praise of a grove belonging to ie tes of 
Apollo at Grsnion in Sie: and the grove of 
Colone is celebrated in the renowned chorus of 
Sophocles”? (Humboldt, Cosmos, ii. 96, Eng. ed.). 
The custom of adorning trees “with jewels and 
mantles ’’ was very ancient and universal (Herod. 
vil, 81; Allian, V. /7. ii. 14; Theoer. Jd. xviii; 
Oy. Jet. viii. 723, 745; Arnoh. adv. Gentes, i. 39), 
and eyen still exists in the East. 


The oracular trees of antiquity are well known 


some sacred tree (Virg. “cl. vii. 61 ff). 


GUARD 


(il. xvi. 233; Od. y. 237; Soph. Trach. 754; Virg. 
Georg. ii. 16; Sil. Ital. iii, 11). Each god had 
The Etru- 
rians are said to have worshipped a palm [a holm- 
tree, ilex, Plin. H. N. xvi. 44, al. 87], and the 
Celts an oak (Max. Tyr. Disser't. viii. 8, in Godwyn’s 
Mos. and Aar. ii. 4). On the Druidie veneration 
of oak-groves, see Pliny, H. NV. xvi. 44 [al. 95]; Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 3(). In the same way, according to the mis- 
sionary Oldendorp, the Negroes ‘have sacred groves, 
the abodes of a deity, which no Negro ventures to 
enter except the priests ’’ (Prichard, Nat. Hist. of 
Man, pp. 525-539, 3d ed.; Park’s Travels, p. 65). 
So too the ancient Egyptians (Rawlinson’s Herod. 
ii. 298). Long after the introduction of Christianity 
it was found necessary to forbid all abuse of trees 
and groves to the purposes of superstition (Harduin, 
Act. Concil. i. 988; see Orelli, ad Tac. Germ. 9). 
Be Wee 

GUARD. The Hebrew terms commonly used 
had reference to the special duties which the body- 
guard of a monarch had to perform. 


(1.) Tabbach (M20) originally signified a 
“ cook,’? and as butchering fell to the lot of the 
cook in Eastern countries, it gained the secondary 
sense of ‘ executioner,’’ and is applied to the body- 
guard of the kings of Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 36), and 
Babylon (2 K. xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9, xl. 1; Dan. 
ii. 14). [Execurioner. | 

(2.) Ratz (VD) properly means a “runner,” 
and is the ordinary term employed for the attend- 
ants of the Jewish kings, whose office it was to run 
before the chariot (2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 K. i. 5), like 
the cursores of the Roman Emperors (Senec. /p-| 
87, 126). That the Jewish “runners ”’ superadded 
the ordinary duties of a military guard, appears 
from several passages (1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2 K. x. 25, 
xi. 6; 2 Chr. xii. 10). It was their office also to 
carry despatches (2 Chr. xxx. 6). They had a 
guard-room set apart for their use in the king’s 
palace, in which their arms were kept ready for use 
(1 K. xiv. 28; 2 Chr. xii. 11). [Foorman.] 


(3.) The terms mishmereth (Qt) and 


, 


mishmér (WWD) express properly the act of 
watching, but are occasionally transferred to the 
persons who kept watch (Neh. iv. 9, 22, vil. 3, xii. 
9; Job vii. 12). The A. V. is probably correct in 
substituting mishmarto (WW2W7) for the pres- 
ent reading in 2 Sam. xxiii. 23, Benaiah being 
appointed “captain of the guard,” as Josephus 
(Ant, vii. 14, § 4) relates, and not privy councillor : 
the same error has crept into the text in 1 Sam. 
xxii. 14, where the words “which goeth at thy bid- 
ding”? may originally have been ‘“ captain of the 
body-guard.”’ For the duties of the captain of the 
guard, see Caprarn, [and CAPTAIN OF THE 
Guarp, Amer. ed. | Wiles B: 


GUDGO’DAH (with the art. TTT: 
Tadyd5: Gadgad), Deut. x. 7. [Hor “HAciv- 
GAD.} 

GUEST. [Hosprrraurry.] 

* GUEST-CHAMBER. [Housr.] 

* GUILTY. The phrase cea of death ” 
(A. V.) Num. xxxv. 31; Tob. vi. 12; Matt. xxvi. 
66; Mark xiv. 64, contrary to the present idiom of 
our language, signifies “deserving the penalty of 
death,’ being perhaps an imitation of the Latin 


GUR, THE GOING UP TO 969 


veus mortis. “He is guilty” in Matt. xxiii: 18 
(A. V.), is the translation of the same Greck word 
(OeiAec) which in ver. 16 is rendered “he is a 
debtor.’ A better translation in both cases would 
be, “he is bound,” 7. ¢. by his oath. A. 


GUL/LOTH (mPa [spring, bubblings], plu- 


ral of 53), a Hebrew term of unfrequent occur- 
rence in the Bible, and used only in two passages — 
and those identical relations of the same occurrence 
-— to denote a natural object, namely, the springs 
added by the great Caleb to the south land in the 
neighborhood ‘of Debir, which formed the dowry of 
his “daughter Achsah (dosh: xv. 19; Judg. i. 15). 
The springs were “ upper”’ and “ lower ’* — possi- 
bly one at the top and the other the bottom of a 
ravine or glen; and they may have derived their 
unusual name from their appearance being different 
to [from] that of the ordinary springs of the coun- 


try. The root (93) has the force of rolling or 
tumbling over, and perhaps this may imply that 
they welled up in that round or mushroom form 
which is not uncommon here, though apparently 
most rare in Palestine. The rendering of the Vat. 
LXX. is singular. In Josh. it has thy Boréavts 
[so Rom.; Vat. Bo@@avers], and thy Tova0ady, 
the latter doubtless a mere corruption of the He- 
brew. The Alex. MS., as usual, is faithful to the 
Hebrew text [reading TwaAaé]. In Judges both 
have Adrpwois. An attempt has been lately made 
by Dr. Rosen to identify these springs with the 
*Ain Nunkur near Hebron (see Zeitschrift der D. 
M. G. 1857), but the identification can hardly be 
received without fuller confirmation (Stanley, 8. gf 
P. App. § 54). [Deprr.] z 

GU NI O23 [sorrowful, afflicted, Dietr.]: 
Twvi [ Vat. -ver], 6 Paul [ Vat. -ver}; Alex. Pwuve: 
Guni). 1. A son of Naphtali (Gen. xlyi. 24; 1 
Chr. vii. 13), the founder of the family of the Gu- 
nites (Num. xxvi. 48). Like SO ype of AS 
early Israelite names, 
“ Gunite;’’ as if already a family at ae time of: 
its first mention (comp. Arodi, Hushim, ete... 

2. [Tovvi.] A descendant of Gad; father of 
Abdiel, a chief man in his tribe (1 Chr. y. 15). 


GU’NITES, THE (37 [the Gunite]: 6 
Tauvt; [Vat. -ver; Alex. 0 Twum:| Gunite), the 
“ family’? which sprang from Guni, son of Naph- 
tali (Num. xxvi. 48). There is not in the Hebrew 
any difference between the two names, of the indi- 
vidual and the family. 


GUR, THE GOING UP TO (Carnbyy 
=the ascent or steep of Gur, or the lion's whelp, 
Ges. Thes. p- O75: ev TO Be BolvelD Tat; [Comp. 
éy TH avaBdLoet Tovp: :] ascensus Gaver), an ascent 
or rising ground, at which Ahaziah received his 
death-blow while flying from Jehu after the slaugh- 
ter of Joram (2 K. ix. 27). It is described as at 


(2) Ibleam, and on the way between Jezreel and 
Beth-hag-gan (A. V. “the garden-house”’). As 
the latter is identified with tolerable probability 
with the present Jenin, we may conclude that the 
ascent of Gur was some place more than usually 
steep on the difficult road which leads from the 
plain of Esdraclon to Jenin. By Josephus it is 


a *Dr. Robinson thinks that *Ain Nunkur may 
have some relation to these springs (Phys. Geogr. p. 
249). 


‘970 GUR-BAAL 


mentioned (Ant. ix. 6, § 4) merely as ‘a certain 
ascent ”’ (éy TWh mpoaBdcet): Neither it nor 
Tbleam have been yet recovered. 
lor the details of the occurrence see JENU. 
other ascents see ADUMMIM, AKRABBIM, ZIZ. 
G. 
GUR-BA‘AL (Syar773 [abode of Baal): 
rérpa: Gurbaal), a place or district in which dwelt 
Arabians, as recorded in 2 Chr. xxvi. 7. It ap- 
pears from the context to have been in the country 
lying between Palestine and the Arabian peninsula; 
but this, although probable, and although the LXX. 
reading is in favor of the conjecture, cannot be 
proved, no site having been assigned to it. The 
Arab geographers mention a place called Baal, on 
the Syrian road, north of El-Medeeneh (-Varasid, 


8. Vv. hes). The Targum, as Winer (s. v.) re- 
marks, reads W723 PAM T WANY — « Arabs 


‘living in Gerar’’ — suggesting 7A instead of 


For 


VAD} but there is no further evidence to strengthen 
this supposition. [See also GrRAR.] The inge- 
nious conjectures of Bochart (Phaleg, ii. 22) re- 
specting the Mehunim, who are mentioned together 
with the “ Arabians that dwelt in Gur-Baal,’’ may 
be considered in reference to the Mebunim, although 
they are far-fetched. (MenHUuUNIM. | E. S. P. 


* GUTTER. This word occurs in the difficult 
passage 2 Sam. v. 6-8, translated in the A. V. as 
follows: ‘(6.) And the king and his men went to 
Jerusalem unto the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
the land; which spake unto David, saying, Except 
thou take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt 
not come in hither; thinking, David cannot come 
in hither. (7.) Nevertheless, David took the strong- 
hold of Zion; the same is the city of David. (8.) 
And David said on that day, Whosoever getteth 
up to the gutter, and smiteth the Jebusites, and 
the lame, and the blind, that are hated of Dayid’s 
soul, he shall be chief and captain. Wheretore 
they said, The blind and the lame shall not come 
into the house.” 

So long ago as 1546, Sebastian Miinster (Hebrew 
Bible, fol. ed., in loc.) said of this passage, “ Est 
locus ille valde obscurus.’’ The lapse of more than 
300 years has not much mended the matter, and 
the passage is still “valde obscurus.”’ Our limits 
here forbid a full discussion of the points at issue.@ 
But without attempting to examine every gram- 
matical difficulty, we may reach a better translation 
than the above, by attending to the following 
points: — (1.) The two clauses, “ except thou take 

~away the blind and the lame,’’ and “thou shalt 
not come in hither,’ are improperly transposed in 
the above version: and this transposition puts the 
next following clause out of its proper connection, 


GUTTER 


and makes it meaningless. (2.) The words ren- 
dered “except thou take away the blind and the 
lame,’’ should be translated, “ but the blind and 
the lame will turn thee away.”’’ (8.) The apodosis, 
or after-clause, corresponding to the expression, 
“any one that smites’’ (=if any one smites), is 
not expressed in the Hebrew. ‘This is a favorite 
Hebrew idiom, where for any reason it is felt to be 
unnecessary to complete the construction. See, 
é. g., Ex. xxxii. 32, in the A. V. Here, the object 
was two-fold: first, to state what David proposed 
to his warriors as the means of capturing the strong- 
hold; and secondly, to account for the proverbial 
saying that arose from this occurrence. Neither 
of these objects required the completion of the sen- 
tence, which would readily be understood to be the 
offer of a reward for the service. A dash should 
therefore be put (as in the A. V. Ex. xxxii. 32) 
after the word ‘“soul’’ (omitting the words in ital- 
ics), to indicate that the sentence is incomplete.¢ 
(4.) In ver. 8 there is also, as in ver. 6, an im- 
proper transposition of two clauses, ‘“‘ whosoever 
getteth up to the gutter,’ ‘and smiteth the Jebu- 
sites.’ (5.) In ver. 8, instead of “the Jebusites 
(plural with the def. art.), we should translate, 
‘¢a Jebusite.’’ (6.) The word translated “ gutter,” 


WAX, is here properly a water-course. It is de- 
rived from a verb which apparently expresses the 
sound of rushing water. It occurs in only one 
other passage, Ps. xlii. 8, and is there applied to a 
mountain torrent, or a cataract (A. V. “ water- 
spouts’). (7.) The words, ‘‘the blind and the 
lame,’ may be taken in the same construction as 
“a Jebusite ’ (even the blind and the lame); or, 
as the sentence is manifestly left unfinished, they 
may be regarded as a part of the incomplete con- 
struction, having no grammatical relation to the 
preceding words. 

Thus without resorting to the violent method of 
conjectural emendation of the text, which Maurer, 
Thenius, Béttcher, and others, think necessary, or 
to a change of punctuation and an unauthorized 


sense of the word 1)5*, proposed by Ewald and 
adopted by Keil, we obtain the following gram- 
matically correct rendering: 

“(6.) And the king and his men went to Jeru- 
salem, to the Jebusite inhabiting the land. And 
he spake to David, saying, Thou shalt not come in 
hither; but the blind and the lame will turn thee 
away, saying, David shall not come in hither. 

(7.) And David took the stronghold of Zion: that 
is, the city of David. (8.) And David said on that 
day, Any one that smites a Jebusite, and gets to 
the water-course, and the lame and the blind hated 
of David's soul Therefore they say, Blind 
and lame shall not come into the house.’’ 4 

The Jebusites, confident in the strength of their 


a * See, for the later criticism of the passage, Mau- 
rer, Com. gram. crit. yol. i. p. 180; Thenius, die Bii- 
cher Samuels erklart (Exeget. Handbuch) 2te Aufl. 1864 ; 
Bertheau, die Biicher der Chronik erklart (in the same 
work) 1854; Bottcher, in the Zeitschrift der D. Morg. 
Gesellschaft, 1857, pp. 540-42, and Nene exeget. krit. 
Ehrenlese, \te Abth., 1863, p. 151; Keil, die Biicher 
Samuels, 1864. Dy Jin 

6 * There is no necessity for a change of pointing 


(OT). The Infin. form is the more emphatic 
expression (Ges. Heb. Gram. § 181, 4). ui die, C0! 


¢ * In the A. V. the after-clause is supplied in the 
words, “he shall be chief and captain,” italicized to 


show that thev are not in the Hebrew text. To the 
common reader, with nothing but the translation to 
guide him, they seem to be “ clutched out of the air,” 
as the Germans express it. But a reference to 1 Chr. 
xi. 6 shows that these words, though they haye no 
right here, ate not a pure invention of the translator. 
The reader of the Hebrew text, if those words are ne- 


cessary to make sense of the passage, was in the same 


predicament as the English reader of the A. V. would 
be without them. Tada: 

d * The above translation is nearly word for word 
the same as that of De Wette ; which is so close to the 
Hebrew that any literal rendering must be almost ver- 
bally coincident with it. Ts daees 


HAAHASHTARI 


position, which had successfully resisted repeated 
attempts to capture it, sneeringly said to David, 
“the blind and the lame will turn thee away;”’ 
needing only to say, ‘David shall not come in 
hither." « 

David took this stronghold (ver. 7); and how 
this was effected is intimated in ver. 8. If the 
water-course could be reached, by which water was 
supplied to the besieged, the reduction of the strong- 
hold must soon follow. On the import of the last 
clause in ver. 8, compare the suggestion in the ar- 
ticle Jerusalem, If., fourth paragraph, foot-note. 

A review of the principal interpretations of Jew- 
ish and Christian scholars would be interesting and 
instructive; but there is not space for it here. 

Lode C 


He 


HAAHASHTARI (AWN, with the 
article, =the Ahashtavite [perh. courier, messenger, 
Fiirst]: toy “Aac@fp; [Vat. Aonpav;] Alex. Ac- 
Onpa: Ahasthart), a man, or a family, immediately 
descended from Ashur, “father of Tekoa” by his 
second wife Naarah (1 Chr. iv. 6). The name does 
not appear again, nor is there any trace of a place 
of similar name. 


HABA‘IAH [3 syl.] (2201, in Neh. Mary 
[but MSS. and editions vary “in both places ; witom 
Jehovah protects]: AaBela, "EBla; Alex. OBaa, 
[EBeia; in Neh., Vat. EBeia, FA. ABeia:] Llobint, 
Habia). Bene-Chabaijah were among the sons of 
the priests who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 


babel, but whose genealogy being imperfect, were’ 


not allowed to serve (lizr. ii. 61; Neh. vii. 63). 
It is not clear from the passage whether they were 
among the descendants of Barzillai the Gileadite. 
In the lists of 1 Esdras the name is given as 
OsptiA [marg. Hobaiah]. 

HABAK’KUK HAB/AKKUK 
(PAPA [embracing, as a token of love, Ges., 
Fiirst]: Jerome, Prol. in Hab., renders it by the 
Greek mepfAnwis; "AuBarovp: Drabaced)' Other 
Greek forms of the name are "ABBaxobu, which 
Suidas erroneously renders marthp éyéprews, 
‘ABaxotjm (Georg. Cedrenus), "AuBarove, and 
’ABBaxove (Dorotheus, Doctr, 2). The Latin 
forms are Ambacum, Ambucuc, and Abacuc. 

1. Of the facts of the prophet’s life we have no 
certain information, and with regard to the period 
of his prophecy there is great division of opinion. 
The Rabbinical tradition that Habakkuk was the 
son of the Shunammite woman whom Elisha re- 
stored to life is repeated by Abarbanel in his com- 
mentary, and has no other foundation than a fanci- 
ful etymology of the prophet’s name, based on the 
expression in 2 K. iv. 16. Equally unfounded is 
the tradition that he was the sentinel set by Isaiah 
to watch for the destruction of Babylon (comp. Is. 
xxi. 16 with Hab. ii. 1). In the title of the history 
of Bel and the Dragon, as found in the LXX. 
version in Origen’s Tetrapl, the author is called 


or 
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“ Habakkuk, the son of Joshua, of the tribe of Levi.” 
Some have supposed this apocryphal writer to be 
identical with the prophet (Jerome, Prowm. in 
Dan.). The psalm in ch. 3 and its title are thought 
to favor the opinion that Habakkuk was a Levite 
(Delitzsch, Hubakuk, p. iii.). Pseudo-Epiphanius 
(vol. ii. p. 240, de Vitis Prophetarum) and Doro- 
theus (Chron. Pasch. p. 150) say that he was of 
ByOCornp OF BnOirovxdp (Bethacat, Isid. Hispal. 
c. 47), of the tribe of Simeon. This may have 
been the same as Bethzacharias, where Judas Mac- 
cabeeus was defeated by Antiochus Eupator (1 Mace. 
vi. 32, 33). The same authors relate that when 
Jerusalem was sacked by Nebuchadnezzar, Habak- 
kuk fled to Ostracine, and remained there till after 
the Chaldeans had left the city, when he returned 
to his own country and died at his farm two years 
before the return from Babylon, B. c. 538. It was 
during his residence in Judea that he is said to 
have carried food to Daniel in the den of lions at 
Babylon. This legend is given in the history of 
Bel and the Dragon, and is repeated by Eusebius, 
Bar-Hebreeus, and Eutychius. It is quoted from 
Joseph ben Gorion (B. J. xi. 3) by Abarbanel 
(Comm. on Hab.), and seriously refuted by him on 
chronological grounds. The scene of the event was 
shown to medizvyal trayellers on the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem (Marly Travels in Pales- 
tine, p. 29). Habakkuk is said to have been buried 
at Keilah in the tribe of Judah, eight miles E. 
of Eleutheropolis (Eusebius, Onomusticon). Rab- 
binical tradition places his tomb at Chukkok, of the 
tribe of Naphtali, now ealled Jakuk. In the days 
of Zebenus, bishop of Eleutheropolis, according to 
Nicephorus (//. /. xii. 48) and Sozomen (/. /. 
vii. 28), the remains of the prophets Habakkuk and 
Micah were discovered at Keilah. 

2. The Rabbinical traditions agree in placing 
Habakkuk with Joel and Nahum in the reign of 
Manasseh (cf Seder Olam. Rabba and Zuta, and 
Tsemuch Dwid). This date is adopted by Kimchi 
and Abarbanel among the Rabbis, and by Witsius, 
Kalinsky, and Jahn among modern writers. The 
general corruption and lawlessness which prevailed 
in the reign of Manasseh are supposed to be referred 
to in Hab. i. 2-4. Both Kalinsky and Jahn con- 
jecture that Habakkuk may have been one of the 
prophets mentioned in 2 K. xxi. 10. Syncellus 
(Chronographin, pp. 214, 230, 240) makes him 
contemporary with Ezekiel, and extends the period 
of his prophecy from the time of Manasseh to that 
of Daniel and Joshua the son of Josedech. ‘The 
Chronicon Paschale places him later, first mention- 
ing him in the beginning of the reign of Josiah 
(Olymp. 32), as contemporary with Zephaniah and 
Nahum; and again in the beginning of the reign 
of Cyrus (Olymp. 42), as contemporary with Daniel 
and Ezekiel in Persia, with Haggai and Zechariah 
in Judea, and with Baruch in Egypt. Davidson 
(Horne’s Intr. ii. 968), following Keil, decides in 
favor of the early part of the reign of Josiah. 
Calmet, Jaeger, Ewald, De Wette, Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel, Maurer, Hitzig, and Meier agree in assign- 
ing the commencement of Habakkuk’s prophecy to 


a * Recent excavations on the southern slope of 
Mount Zion show that this yaunting of the Jebusites 
was not without some foundation. ‘From the posi- 
tion and appearance of this escarpment [one discovered 
there] it must have formed part of the defenses of 
the old city, the wall running along the crest 5 
the steps which lead down the yalley of Hinnom could 


be defended by a.couple of men against any force, be- 
fore the invention of fire-arms. ‘The escarpment was 
probably carried down to the valley in a succession of 
terraces ; the large amount of rubbish, however, will 
not allow anything to be seen elearly.”” (See Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem, p. 61, Lond. 1865.) H. 
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the reign of Jehoiakim, though they are divided as 
to the exact period to which it is to be referred. 
Knobel (Der Prophetism. d. [Hebr.) and Meier 
(Gesch. d. poet. nat. Liter, d. Hebi.) ave in favor 
of the commencement of the Chaldzan era, after 
the battle of Carchemish (B. ¢. 606), when Judea 
was first threatened by the victors.’ But the ques- 
tion of the date of Habakkuk’s prophecy has been 
discussed in the most exhaustive manner by 
Delitzsch (Der Prophet Habakuk, inl. § 3), and 
though his arguments are rather ingenious than 
convincing, they are well deserving of consideration 
as based upon internal evidence. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is that Habakkuk delivered his 
prophecy about the 12th or 13th year of Josiah 
(B. C. 630 or 629), for reasons of which the follow- 
ing is a summary. In Hab. i. 5 the expression 
“in your days”? shows that the fulfillment of the 
prophecy would take place in the lifetime of those 
to whom it was addressed. The same phrase in 
Jer. xvi. 9 embraces a period of at most twenty 
years, while in Hz. xii. 25 it denotes about six 
years, and therefore, reckoning backwards from the 
Chaldean invasion, the date above assigned would 
involve no violation of probability, though the 
argument does not amount to a proof. From the 
similarity of Hab. ii. 20 and Zeph. i. 7, Delitzsch 
infers that the latter is an imitation, the former 
being the original. He supports this conclusion 
by many collateral arguments. Now Zephaniah, 
according to the superscription of his prophecy, 
lived in the time of Josiah, and from iii. 5 must 
have prophesied after the worship of Jehovah was 
restored, that is, after the twelfth year of that 
king’s reign. It is probable that he wrote about 
B. C. 624. Between this period therefore and the 
12th year of Josiah (B. c. 630) Delitzsch places 
Habakkuk. But Jeremiah began to prophesy in 
the 13th year of Josiah, and many passages are 
borrowed by him from Habakkuk (ef. Hab. ii. 13 
with Jer. li. 58, &c.). The latter therefore must 
have written about 630 or 629 B.c. This view 
receives some confirmation from the position of his 
prophecy in the O. T. Canon. 

38. Instead of looking upon the prophecy as an 
organic whole, Rosenmiiller divided it into three 
parts corresponding to the chapters, and assigned 
the first chapter to the reign of Jehoiakim, the 
second to that of Jehoiachin, and the third to that 
of Zedekiah, when Jerusalem was besieged for the 
third time by Nebuchadnezzar. Kalinsky ( Vatic. 
Chabac. et Nah.) makes four divisions, and refers 
the prophecy not to Nebuchadnezzar, but to Isar- 
haddon. But in such an arbitrary arrangement 
the true character of the composition as a perfectly 
developed poem is entirely lost sight of. ‘The 
prophet commences by announcing his office and 
important mission (i. 1). He bewails the corruption 
and social disorganization by which he is sur 
rounded, and cries to Jehovah for help (i. 2-4). 
Next follows the reply of the Deity, threatening 
swift vengeance (i. 5-11). The prophet, trans- 
ferring himself to the near future foreshadowed in 
the divine threatenings, sees the rapacity and boast- 
ful impiety of the Chaldean hosts, but, confident 
that God has only employed them as the instru- 
ments of correction, assumes (ii. 1) an attitude of 
hopeful expectancy, and waits to see the issue. 
He receives the divine command to write in an 
enduring form the vision of God's retributive 
justice, as revealed to his prophetic eye (ii. 2, 3). 
The doom of the Chaldeans is first foretold in gen- 
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eral terms (ii. 4-6), and the announcement is fol- 
lowed by a series of denunciations pronounced upon 
them by the nations who had suffered from their 
oppression (ii. 6-20). The strophical arrangement 
of these “ woes’ is a remarkable feature of the 
prophecy. They are distributed in strophes of three 
verses each, characterized by a certain regularity 
of structure. The first four commence with a 
“ Woe!” and close with a verse beginning with 


‘5 (for). The first verse of each of these contains 
the character of the sin, the second the development 
of the woe, while the third is confirmatory of the 
woe denounced. The fifth strophe differs from the 
others in form in having a verse introductory to 
the woe. The prominent vices of the Chaldzans’ 
character, as deliueated in i. 5-11, are made the 
subjects of separate denunciations: their insatiable 
ambition (ii. 6-8), their covetousness (ii. 9-11), 
cruelty (ii. 12-14), drunkenness (ii. 15-17), and 
idolatry (ii. 18-20). The whole concludes with 
the magnificent psalm in chap. iii., “ Habakkuk’s 
Pindarie ode’ (Ewald), a composition unrivaled 
for boldness of conception, sublimity of thought, 
and majesty of diction. This constitutes, in De- 
litzsch’s opinion, “the second grand division of the 
entire prophecy, as the subjective reflex of the two 
subdivisions of the first, and the lyrical recapitula- 
tion of the whole.’ It is the echo of the feelings 
aroused in the prophet’s mind by the divine answers 
to his appeals; fear in anticipation of the threatened 
judgments, and thankfulness and joy at the prom- 
ised retribution. But, though intimately connected 
with the former part of the prophecy, it is in itself 
a perfect whole, as is sufticiently evident from its 
lyrical character, and the musical arrangement by 
which it was adapted for use in the temple service. 
In other parts of the A. V. the name is given as 
HasBBacuc, and ABACUC. WAG W.. 


* Among the few separate commentaries on this 
prophet we have Der Prophet Habakuk, ausgelegt, 
by Franz Delitzsch (Leipz. 1843). This author 
gives a list in that volume (p. xxiv. f.) of other 
single works of an earlier date, with critical notices 
of their value. Of these he commends especially 
that of G. F. L. Biiumlein, Comm. de Hab. Vatic. 
(1840). For a list of the still older writers, see 
Keil’s Lehrb. der hist.-krit. Einl. in das A. T. p. 
302 (2te Aufi.). The commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets, or the Prophets generally, contain of 
eourse Habakkuk: F. Hitzig, Die zwélf kl. Prophe- 
ten, pp. 2538-277 (1838, 3e Aufl. 1863); Ewald, Die 
Propheten des A. B. i. 373-389 (1840); Maurer, 
Comm. Gram. Hist. Crit. in Proph. Minores, ii. 
528 ff; Umbreit, Prakt. Comm. ib. d. Proph. Ba. 
iv. Th. i. (1845); Keil and Delitzsch, Bit/. Comm. 
iid. d. 12 kl. Proph. (1866); Henderson, jfinor 
Prophets (1845, Amer. ed. 1860); G. R. Noyes, 
New Trans. of the Heb. Prophets, 3d ed. (1886), 
vol. i.; Henry Cowles, AWinor Prophets, with Notes 
Critical, Lxplanatory, and Practical (New York, 
1866). 

For the personal history of the prophet, see 
especially Delitzsch’s De Habicucit Prophete Vita 
atque Aitate (2d ed. 1844), and Umbreit’s aba- 
kuk in Herzog’s Real-Encyk, y. 435-438. The 
latter represents him as “a great prophet among 
the minor prophets, and one of the greatest among 
the great prophets.” De Wette says of his style and 
genius: ‘“‘ While in his sphere of prophetic repre- 
sentation he may be compared with the best of the 
prophets, a Joel, Amos, Nahutm, Isaiah, in the lyric 
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passage (ch. iii.) he surpasses every thing which 
the poetry of the Hebrews has to show in this 
species of composition. He exhibits the greatest 
strength and fullness, an imagination capable of the 
loftiest flights, without ever sacrificing beauty and 
clearness. His rhythm is at the same time per- 
fectly free, and yet measured. His diction is fresh 
and pure.”” (See his /énl.in das A. Test., p: 338, 
dte Ausz.) Lowth awards to him the highest sub- 
limity (Lect. xxviii, in his Poetry of the He- 
brews). ‘Che anthem” at the close of the book, 
says Isaac ‘Taylor, ‘ unequaled in majesty and 
splendor of language and imagery, gives expression 
in terms the most affecting to an intense spiritual 
feeling: and, on this ground, it so fully embodies 
these religious sentiments as to satisfy Christian 
piety, even of the loftiest order.’ (See his Spivit 
of the Hebrew Poets, p. 255, Amer. ed.) The 
doctrine impersonated in the prophet’s experience 
is that the soul, though stripped of all outward pos- 
sessions and cut off from every human resource, may 
still be happy in God alone as the object of its 
confidence and the bestower of the ample spiritual 
consolations which that trust secures. (Comp. 2 


Cor. iy. 8 ff.) H 


HABAZINVAH (71322377 [perh. light of 
Jehovah, Ges.: collection by Suh, Viirst] : XaBaclv; 
[Vat. PA. -cey:] Haubsinia), apparently the head 
of one of the families of the Rrcraxnrres: his 
descendant Jaazaniah was the chief man among 
them in the time of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxy. 3). 

HAB’BACUC (ApBaxodu: Habacuc), the 
form in which the name of the prophet HABAKKUK 
is given in the Apocrypha (Bel, 33-39). 

HABERGEON, a coat of mail covering the 


neck and breast. The Hebrew terms are NDTD), 


TITW, and JW. The first, tachdéra, occurs 
only in Ex. xxviii. 32, xxxix. 23, and is noticed 
incidentally to illustrate the mode of making the 
aperture for the head in the sacerdotal mez. It was 
probably similar to the linen corslet (Aiwo09épnt), 
-worn by the Heyptians (Her. ii. 182, iii. 47), and 
the Greeks (//. ii. 52), 830). The second, shiiyith, 
oceurs only in Job xli. 26, and is regarded as 


another form of shinydn (77Ww), a “ breastplate "’ 
(Is. lix. 17); this sense has been questioned, as the 
context requires offensive rather than defensive 
armor; but the objection may be met by the sup- 
position of an extended sense being given to the 
yerb, according fo the grammatical usage known 
as zeugnut. The third, shiryor, occurs as an 
article of defensive armor in 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 14, and Neh. iv. 16. We Lee: 


HA’BOR (IAT [perh. rich in vegetation, 
Dietr.; but see Fiirst]: "ABdp, XaBdp; [Vat. 2 
K. xviii. 11, ABiwp:] Habor), the “river of 
Gozan”’ (2 K. xvii. 6, and xviii. 11 [also 1 Chr. 
vy. 26]) has been already distinguished from the 
Chebar or Chobar of Lzekiel. [Crebar.] It is 
identified beyond all reasonable doubt with the 
famous affluent of the Euphrates, which is called 
Aborrhas (’ABdp5as) by Strabo (xvi. 1, § 27) and 
Procopius (Bell. Pers. ii. 5); Aburas (‘ABovpas) 
by Isidore of Charax (p. 4), Abora (‘ABdpa) by 
Zosimus (iii. 12), and Chaboras (KaBdpas), by 
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Pliny and Ptolemy (v.18). The stream in ques- 
tion still bears the name of the Khabour. It flows 
from several sources in the mountain-chain, which 
in about the 37th parallel closes in the valley of the 
Tigris upon the south — the Mons Masius of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, at present the Kharey Digh. The 
chief source is said to be “a little to the west. of 
Mardin” (Layard, Nin. and Bub. p. 300, note); 
but the upper course of the river is still very im- 
perfectly known. The main stream was seen by 
Mr. Layard flowing from the northwest as he stood 
on the couieal hill of Kouk7b (about lat. 36° 20%, 
long. 41°); and here it was joined by an important 
tributary, the Jerwer, which flowed down to it 
from Nisibis. Both streams were here fordable, 
but the river formed by their union had to be 
crossed by a raft. It flowed in a tortuous course 
through rich meads covered with flowers, having 
a general direction about S. S$. W. to its junction 
with the Kuphrates at Karkesiv, the ancient Cir- 
cesium. The country on both sides of the river 
was covered with mounds, the remains of cities 
belonging to the Assyrian period. 

The Khabowr occurs under that name in an 
Assyrian inscription of the ninth century before 
our era. G. Rk. 


HACHALIVAH (FPODM [whom Jehovah 
aflicls, Ges. 6te Aufl.J: Xeaxla, Axadla: [Vat. 
XeAnkeia, Axedta; Alex. Ayadia; FA. Axara, 
Axedta:] Hechlia, Huhelia), the father ot Nehe- 
miah (Neh. i. 1; x. 1). 

HACHILAH, THE HILL (P23 
bron [hill of darkness, Ges., or ef barren- 
ness, Viirst]: 6 Bovyds rod (and 6 [but Alex. rov]) 
-ExeAG; [iu 1 Sam. xxvi. 1, Vat. XeAuad, Alex. 
AxiAa:] collis, and Gabaa, fHachila), a hill appar- 
ently situated in a wood @ in the wilderness or waste 


land (927) in the neighborhood of Ziph; in the 
fastnesses, or passes, of which Dayid and his six 
hundred followers were lurking when the Ziphites 
informed Saul of his whereabouts (1 Sam. xxiii. 
19; comp. 14, 15, 18). The special topographical 
note is added, that it was ‘on the right (xxiii. 19, 
A. V. ‘south’) of the Jeshimon,”’ or, according to 
what may be a second account of the same tran- 


saction (xxvi. 1-3), “facing the Jeshimon” (oy 


525, A. V. “before’’), that is, the waste barren 
district. As Saul approached, David drew down 
from the hill into the lower ground (xxvi. 3), still 
probably remaining concealed by the wood which 
then covered the country. Saul advanced to the 
hill, and bivouacked there by the side of the road 


(3J74, A. V. “ way’), which appears to have run 
over the hill or close below it. It was during this 
nocturnal halt that the romantic adventure of the 
spear and ecruse of water took place. In xxiii. 14 
and xxvi. 13 this hill would seem (though this is 
not quite clear) to be dignified by the title of “the 
mountain ’’ (WT: in the latter, the A. V. has 
“hill,” and in both the article is missed); but, on 
the other hand, the same eminence appears to be 
again designated as “ the cliff”’ (xxiii. 25, yoort: 
A. V. “a rock”) from® whieh David descended 


@ Vor the “wood” the LXX. have é 7 xawf, 
reading WT for WT, And so too Josephus. 


6 The Hebrew exactly answers to our expression 
“ descended the cliff’: the “into” in the text of the 
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into the midbar of Maon. Places bearing the 
names of Ziph and Maon are still found in the 
south of Judah —in all probability the identical 
sites of those ancient towns. ‘They are sufficiently 
close to each other for the district between them to 
bear indiscriminately the name of both. But the 
wood has vanished, and no trace of the name Hachi- 
lah has yet been discovered, nor has the ground been 
examined with the view to see if the minute indi- 
cations of the story can be recognized. By Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onomasticon) Echela is named 
as a village then standing; but the situation — 
seven miles from Eleutheropolis, 7. e. on the N. W. 
of Hebron — would be too far from Ziph and Maon; 
and as Reland has pointed out, they probably con- 
founded it with Keilah (comp. Onom. “ Ceeilah”’ ; 
and Reland, p. 745). G 


HACH™MONI, SON OF, and THE 
HACH’MONITE (1 Chr. xxvii. 32; xi. 11), 
both renderings — the former the correct one — of 
the same Hebrew words 1) YIDT"72 = son of a 
Hacmonite: vids "Axapdy, “Axaut; [Vat. Axa- 
pavel, Axamer; Sin. in 1 Chr. xen Axapavur; | 
Alex. Axapavt: Hachamoni). Two of the Bene- 
Hacmoni [sons of H.] are named in these passages, 
JEHIEL in the former, and JASHOBEAM in the lat- 
ter. Hachmon or Hachmoni was no doubt the 
founder of a family to which these men belonged: 
the actual father of Jashobeam was Zabdiel (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 2), and he is also said to have belonged to 
the Korhites (1 Chr. xii. 6), possibly the Levites 
descended from Korah. But the name Hachmon 
nowhere appears in the genealogies of the Levites. 
In 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 the name is altered to the Tach- 
cemonite. [TAcuMONITE.] See Kennicott, Diss. 
pp. 72, 82, who calls attention to the fact that 
names given in Chronicles with Ben are in Sam- 
uel given without the Ben, but with the definite 
article. G. 

HA/DAD (TIT [sharpness, Gesen., power- 
Sul, First]: ?Add3, [’Adep,] Xovddv: Hadad). 
This name occurs frequently in the history of the 
Syrian and Edomite dynasties. It was originally 
_ the indigenous appellation of the sun among the 
Syrians (Macrob. Satwrnal. i. 23; Plin. xxxvii. 11), 
and was thence transferred to the king, as the 
highest of earthly authorities, in the forms Hadad, 
Ben-hadad (‘ worshipper of Hadad’), and Hadad- 
ezer (‘assisted by Hadad,’* Gesen. Thes. p. 218). 
The title appears to have been an official one, like 
Pharaoh ; and perhaps it is so used by Nicolaus Da- 
mascenus, as quoted by Josephus (Art. vii. 5, § 2), 
in reference to the Syrian king who aided Hadad- 
ezer (2 Sam. viii. 5). Josephus appears to have 
used the name in the same sense, where he substi- 
tutes it for Benhadad (Ant. ix. 8, § 7, compared 
with 2 K. xiii. 24). The name appears oceasionally 
in the altered form Hadar (Gen. xxv. 15, xxxvi. 39, 
compared with 1 Chr. i. 30, 50). 


at, Ruriaje Xovday, Alex. X0d0a5d: Hadad.] 
The first of the name@ was a son of Ishmael (Gen. 
xxv. 15 [HApAR, 1]; 1 Chr. i. 30). His descend- 
ants probably occupied the western coast of the 
Persian Gulf, where the names Atte (Ptol. vi. li 
§ 15), Attene, and Chateni (Pin. vi. 32) bear af- 
finity to the original name. 


A. V. is derived from the LXX, eis and the Vulgate 
ad. See Jerome’s explanation, “ad petram, id est, ad 
tutissimum locum,” in his Quest. Hebr. ad loc. 
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2. (TIFT [orave, one who throws himself against 
the enemy, Dietr.: °Addd: Adad].) The second 
was a king of Iidom, who gained an important 
victory over the Midianites on the field of Moab 
(Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46): the position of his 
territory is marked by his capital, Avith. [AvirH.] 

3. (TIT Padds: Adadj.) The third was also 
a king of Edom, with Pau for his capital (1 Chr. 
i. 50). [PAu.] He was the last of the kings: 
the change to the dukedom is pointedly connected 
with his death in 1 Chr. i. 51. [HaApar, 2.] 

4. (TIT [’Adep: Adad].) The last of the 
name was a member of the royal house of Edom 


(1 K. xi. 14 ff), probably the grandson of the one 
last noticed. (In ver. 17 it is given in the muti- 


lated form of TN.) In his childhood he escaped 
the massacre under Joab, in which his father ap- 
pears to have perished, and fled with a band of 
followers into Egypt. Some difficulty arises in the 
account of his flight, from the words. ‘they arose 
out of Midian’’ (ver. 18). Thenius (Comm. in 
loc.) surmises that the reading has been corrupted 


from ]VD"D to 7), and that the place intended 
is Maon, i. e. the residence for the time being of the 
royal family. Other explanations are that Midian 
was the territory of some of the Midianitish tribes 
in the peninsula of Sinai, or that it is the name 
of a town, the Modiava of Ptol. vi. 7, § 2: some 
of the MSS. of the LXX. supply the words zis 
moAews before Madiau. Pharaoh, the predecessor 
of Solomon's father-in-law, treated him kindly, and 
gave him his sister-in-law in marriage. After Da- 
vid’s death Hadad resolved to attempt the recovery 
of his dominion: Pharaoh in vain discouraged 
him, and upon this he left Egypt and returned to 
his own country (see the addition to ver. 22 in the 
LXX.: the omission of the clause in the Hebrew 
probably arose from an error of the transcriber). 
It does not appear from the text as it now stands, 
how Hadad became subsequently to this an “ ad- 
versary unto Solomon”? (ver. 14), still less how he 
gained the sovereignty over Syria (ver. The 
LXX., however, refers the whole of ver. 25 to him, 


and substitutes for DUS (Syria), -Edéu (Edom). 
This reduces the whole to a consistent and intel- 
ligible narrative. Hadad, according to this account, 
succeeded in his attempt, and carried on a border 
warfare on the Israelites from his own territory. 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 7, § 6) retains the reading 
Syria, and represents Hadad as having failed in 
his attempt on Idumea, and then having joined 
Rezon, from whom he received a portion of Syria. 
If the present text is correct, the concluding words 
of ver. 25 must be referred to Rezon, and be con- 
sidered as a repetition in an amplified form of the 
concluding words of the previous verse. 
Weyl Bs 

HADADE/ZER (YT: 6 *Adpaacdp, 
in both MSS.; [in 1 K., Rom. *adadéCep; Vat. 
AcpadpaCap; Alex. Adadetep: Adarezer}), 2 Sam. 
vill. 8-12; 1 K. xi. 23. [HApDAREZER. | 

HA’DAD-RIMMON (737 TIT [see 
infra): komerds pod@vos: Adadremmon) is, accord- 


a *The initial letter is different from that of the 
names which follow. The proper distinction would be 
Chadad and Hadad. A 


HADAR 


ing to the ordinary interpretation of Zech. xii. 11, 
a place in the valley of Megiddo, named after two 
Syrian idols, where a national lamentation was held 
for the death of king Josiah in the last. of the four 
great battles (see Stanley, S. g P. ix.) which have 
made the plain of Ksdraelon famous in Hebrew 
history (see 2 K. xxiii. 29; 2 Chr. xxxy. 23; Jo- 
seph. Ant. x. 5, § 1). The LXX. translate the 
word pomegranate; ’’ and the Greek commenta- 
tors, using that version, see here no reference to 
Josiah. Jonathan, the Chaldee interpreter, fol- 
lowed by Jarchi, understands it to be the name of 
the son of king Tabrimon who was opposed to 
Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead. But it has been taken 
for the place at which Josiah died by most inter- 
preters since Jerome, who states (Comm. in Zach.) 
that it was the name of a city which was called in 
his time Maximianopolis, and was not far from 
Jezreel. Van de Velde (i. 355) thinks that he has 
identified the very site, and that the more ancient 
name still lingers on the spot. There is a treatise 
by Wichmanshausen, De planctu Hadadr. in the 
Nov. Thes. Theol. phil. Talis AV ls Be 


HA’DAR (VIET [perh. chamber]: Xodddv: 
Hadar’), a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15); written 


in 1 Chr. i. 80 Hadad (W1i7: Xovddv; [Alex. 


X0dda5:] Hadad); 
mer to be the true reading of the name. It has 
not been identified, in a satisfactory way, with the 
appellation of any tribe or place in Arabia, or on 
the Syrian frontier; but names identical with, or 
very closely resembling it, are not uncommon in 
those parts, and may centain traces of the Ish- 
maelite tribe sprung from Hadar. The mountain 
Hadad, belonging to Teyma [TEMA] on the”bor- 
ders of the Syrian desert, north of //- Medeeneh, is 
perhaps the most likely to be correctly identified 
with the ancient dwellings of this tribe; it stands 
among a group of names of the sons of Ishmael, 
containing Dumah (Doomah), Kedar (Keydar), 
and Tema (Teymd). IDS eo 


2. (VAT [perh. ornament, honor], with a dif- 
ferent aspirate to [from] the preceding: *Apad vids 
Bapad, Alex. Apad: Ada). One of the kings of 
Edom, successor of Baal-hanan ben-Achbor (Gen. 
xxxvi. 39), and, if we may so understand the state- 
ment of ver. 31, about contemporary with Saul. 
The name of his city, and the name and genealogy 
of his wife, are given. In the parallel list in 1 
Chr. i. [50] he appears as HADAD. We know 
from another source (1 K. xi. 14, &.) that Hadad 
was one of the names of the royal family of Edom. 
Indeed, it occurs in this very list (Gen. xxxvi. 35). 
But perhaps this fact is in favor of the form Hadar 
being correct in the present case: its isolation is 
probably a proof that it is a different name from 
the others, however similar. 


HADARE’ZER (JY [whose help is 
Hadad, Ges.) : -AdpaaCdp; Alex. Adpacap, {and 
so genr. Ald. FA.; Comp. genr. ’Asade(ép: | Adar- 
ezer), son of Rabob (2 Sam. viii. 3); the king of 
the Aramite state of Zobah, who, while on his way 
to “establish his dominion ”’ at the Euphrates, was 
overtaken by David, defeated with great loss both 
of chariots, horses, and men (1 Chr. xviii. 3, 4), 
and driven with the remnant of his force to the 
other side of the river (xix. 16). The golden 


weapons captured on this occasion (O28), Aaa 


jeamped at a place called HeLa. 


but Gesenius supposes the for- | 
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“shields of gold’), a thousand in number, were 
taken by Dayid to Jerusalem (xviii. 7), and ded- 
icated to Jehovah. he foreign arms were pre- 
served in the Temple, and were long known as king 
David's (2 Chr. xxiii. 9; Cant. iv. 4). [ARMs; 
Shelet, p. 162.] 

Not daunted by this defeat, Hadarezer seized an 
early opportunity of attempting to revenge himself; 
and after the first repulse of the Ammonites and 
their Syrian allies by Joab, he sent his army to 
the assistance of his kindred the people of Maachah,’ 
Rehob, and Ishtob (1 Chr. xix. 16; 2 Sam. x. 15, 
comp. 8). The army was a large one, as is evident, 
from the numbers of the slain; and it was espe- 
cially strong in horse-soldiers (1 Chr. xix. 18). 
Under the command of Shophach, or Shobach, the 


captain of the host (Naz i] TW) they crossed 
the Euphrates, joined the other Syrians, and en- 
The moment 
was a critical one, and David himself came from Je- 
rusalem to take the command of the Israelite army. 
As on the former occasion, the rout was complete: 
seven hundred chariots were captured, seven thou- 
sand charioteers and forty thousand horse-soldiers 
killed, the petty sovereigns who had before been 
subject to Hadarezer submitted themselves to Da- 
vid, and the great Syrian confederacy was, for the 
time, at an end. 

But one of Hadarezer’s more immediate retain- 
ers, REZON ben-Iliadah, made his escape from the 
army, and gathering round him some fugitives like, 
himself, formed them into one of those marauding’ 


ravaging “bands”? (13) which found a con- 
genial refuge in the thinly peopled districts between 
the Jordan and the Kuphrates (2 K. y. 2; 1 Chr. 
vy. 18-22). Making their way to Damascus, they 
possessed themselves of the city. Rezon became 
king, and at once began to ayenge the loss of his 
countrymen by the course of ‘ mischief’’ to Israel 
which he pursued down to the end of Solomon’s 
reign, and which is summed up in the emphatic 
words ‘ he was an adversary (a ‘ Satan ’) to Israel” 
. ‘he abhorred Israel”? (1 K. xi. 23-25). 

In the narrative of David's Syrian campaign in. 
2 Sam. viii. 3-12 this name is given as Hadad-ezer,. 
and also in 1 K. xi. 23. But in 2 Sam. x., and in 
all its other occurrences in the Hebrew text as well 
as in the LXX. (both MSS.), and in Josephus, the 
form Hadarezer is maintained. G. 


HAD’/ASHAH (TWIT [new, Ges.]: °?Ad 
acdy, Alex. Adaca: Hadassa), one of the towns 
of Judah, in the Shefelih or maritime low-country, 
named between Zenan and Migdal-gad, in the see- 
ond group (Josh. xv. 37 only). By Eusebius it is 
spoken of as lying near “'Taphna,” 7. ¢. Gophna.. 
But if by this Eusebius intends the well-known 
Gophna, there must be some error, as Gophna was’ 
several miles north of Jerusalem, near the direct, 
north road to Nablis. No satisfactor 'y reason pres 
sents itself why Hadashah should not be the ADASA 
of the Maccabeean history. Hitherto it has eluded. 


discovery in modern times. Ge 
* HADES. ([DeAp, Tue; Deer, Tur? 


HELL. | 
HADASSAH (TDI [myrtle]: LXX, 


omit: /dissa), a name, probably the earlier name,, 
of Esther (Esth. ti. 7). Gesenius (Zhes. p. 366) 
suggests that it is identical with “Arocoa, the 
name of the daughter of Cyrus. outa 
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HADATTAH (TEM [new]: LXX. 


omit: nova). According to the A. V., one of the 
towns of Judah in the extreme south — “ Hazor, 
Hadattah, and Kerioth, and Hezron,” ete. (Josh. 
xv. 25); but the Masoret accents of the Hebrew 
connect the word with that preceding it, as if it 
were Hazor-chadattah, 7. ¢. New Hazor, in distine- 
tion from the place of the same naime in ver. 23. 
This reading is expressly sanctioned hy [usebius 
and Jerome, who speak (Onom. + Asor’’) of « New 
Hazor”’ as lying in their day to the east of and 
pear Ascalon. (See also Reland, p. 708.) But 
Ascalon, as Robinson has pointed out (ii. 34, note), 
is in the Shefelah, avd not in the South, and would, 
if named in Joshua at all, be included in the second 
division of the list, beginning at ver. 33, instead of 
where it is, not far from Kedesb. G. 

* Mr. Tristram (Land of Jsrael, p. 310, 2d ed.) 
speaks of some ruins in the south of Judah, on a 
“brow southeast of Wady Zweeirah, which the 
Arabs said was ealled Haddduh.’ Ue thinks it 
possible that the Hadattah of Joshua (xv. 25) may 
have been there. H. 
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HA’DID (TT), sharp, possibly from its sit- 
uation on some craggy eminence, Ges. Tes. 446: 
Ald [? by:comb. with preceding name, in Ezr., 
Aodad:, Vat. Aodapw, Alex. AvdSwyv Aodad.5: in 
Neh. vii., Aodad:d, Vat. FA. Aodadia; in Neh. xi., 
LXX. omit:] //udid), a place named, with Lod 
(Lydda) and Ono, only in the ‘later books of the 
history (zr. ii. 83; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 84), but yet 
so as to imply its earlier existence. In the time 
of Eusebius (Onom. “ Adithaim’’) a town called 
Aditha, or Adatha, existed to the east of Diospolis 
(Lydda). This was probably Hadid. The Apipa 
of the Maccaban history cannot be the same place, 
ag it is distinctly specified as in the maritime or 
Philistine plain further south — ‘“ Adida in Sephe- 
la”? (1 Mace. xii. 38) — with which agrees the de- 
scription of Josephus (And. xiii. 6, § 5). About 
three miles east of Ludd stands a village called ¢/- 
Hadithch, marked in Van de Velde’s map. This 
is described by the old Jewish traveller ba-Parchi 
as being “on the summit of a round hill,” and 
identified by him, no doubt correctly, with Hadid. 
See Zunz, in Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, ii, 439. 


HAD’LAI [2 syl.] oon [resting or keeping 
holiday]: EXBat; (Vat. Xoad;] Alex. A58.: Adali), 
aman of Ephraim; father of Amasa, who was one 
of the chiefs of the tribe in the reign of Pekah 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

HADO’/RAM (aq [possibly fire-wor- 
shippers: see liirst]: ‘Odoppa; [Alex. Iapasd, 
Kedoupayv; Comp. “Odoppdu, "Tdwpdu:] Adwam, 
[Adorwn]), the fifth son of Joktan (Gen. x. 27; 
1 Chr. i. 21). His settlements, unlike those of 
many of Joktan’s sons, have not been identified. 

chart supposed that the Adramite represented 
his descendants; but afterwards believed, as later 
critics have also, that this people was the same as 
the Chatramotite, or people of Hadramiiwt (Pha- 
feg, ii. c. 17). [Hazarmaveru.] Fresnel cites 


@* De Wette’s translation of these verses (Die 
Heilige Schrift, 1858), is more literal, and certainly 
more intelligible: (1) ‘ Utterance of the word of Je- 
hoyah against the land Hadrach, and upon Damascus 
it comes down (for Jehovah has an eye upon men, 
and all the tribes of Israel); (2) and also against 


HADRACH 


an Arab author who identifies Hadoram with Ju- 
hum (4me Lettre, Journ. Asiutique, iiie série, vi. 
22); but this is highly improbable; nor is the 
suggestion of Hudloorda, by Caussin (ssi, i. 30), 
more likely: the latter being one of the aboriginal 
tribes of Arabia, such as ’A’d, Thamood, ete. 
[ARABIA. ] ieee 

2. (ONT: > Adoupau: [ Vat. Idoupaau; A. 
Idoupau.:] Alex. Aoupam: Adoram), son of Tou or 
Toi king of Hamath; his father’s ambassador to 
congratulate Dayid on his victory over Hadarezer 
king of Zobah (1 Chr. xviii. 10), and the bearer of 
valuable presents in the form of articles of antique 
manufacture (Joseph.), in gold, silver, and brass. 
In the parallel narrative of 2 Sam. vill. the name 
is given as Joram; but this being a contraction of 
Jehoram, whieh contains the name of Jehovah, is 
peculiarly an Israelite appellation, and we may 
therefore conclude that Hadoram is the genuine 
form of the name. By Josephus (Avt. vii. 5, § 4) 
it is given as "Addpapos. 

3. aly Fe & 6 ’Adwvipaps [ Vat. -ver-;] Alex. 
Adwpau: Adurim.) The form assumed in Chron- 
icles by the name of the intendant of taxes under 
David, Solomon, and Rehoboam, who lost his life 
in the revolt at Shechem after the coronation of the 
last-named prince (2 Chr. x. 18). He was sent by 
Rehoboam to appease the tumult, possibly as being 
one of the old and moderate party; but the choice 
of the chief officer of the taxes was not a happy 
one. His interference was ineflectual, and he hiw- 
self fell a victim: “all Israel stoned him with stones 
that he died.’’ In Kings the name is given in the 
longer form of ADONTRAM, but in Samuel (2 Sam. 
xx. 24) as AporAMm. By Josephus, in both the 
first and last ease, he is called *"Addpapos. 

HA’DRACH ec fees [see infra]: SeBpdxj 
[Alex. SeSpax; Ald. with 13 MSS. *Adpdy:] Had- 
rach), a country of Syria, mentioned once only, by 
the prophet Zechariah, in the following words: 
“The burden of the word of Jehovah in the land 
of Hadrach, and Damascus [shall be] the rest 
thereof: when the eyes of man, as of all the tribes 
of Israel, shall be toward Jehovah. And Hamath 
also shall border thereby; Tyrus and Zidon, though 
it be very wise ’’ (ix. 1, 2).¢ The position of the 
district, with its borders, is here generally stated, 
although it does not appear, as is commonly as- 
sumed, that it was on the east of Damascus; but 
the name itself seems to have wholly disappeared; 
and the ingenuity of critics has been exercised on 
it without attaining any trustworthy results. It 
still remains unknown. It is true that R. Jose of 
Damascus identifies it with the site of an important 
city east of Damascus; and Joseph Abassi makes 


mention of a place called Hadrak (J dX); 


but, with Gesenius, we may well distrust these 
writers. The vague statement of Cyril Alex. seems 
to be fonnded on no particular facts beyond those 
contained in the prophecy of Zechariah. Besides 
these identifications we can point to none that pos- 
sesses the smallest claim to acceptance. Those of 
Moyers (Phdniz.),? Bleek, and others are purely 


Hamath which borders thereon, Tyre and Sidon; for 
it is very wise” (comp. Ez. xxviii. 8 ff.). Hl. 

6 *Movers does not propose any local identification 
(if that be meant here), but supposes Adark, an Assyr- 
ian war-god (Phiiniz. i. 478), to be intended. For 
Bleek’s theory, see above Ba. x 
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hypothetical, and the same must be said of the 
theory of Alphens [Van Alphen], in his monograph 
De terra Hadrach et Damasco (Traj. Rh. 1723, 
referred to by Winer, s. v.)‘ A solution of the 
difficulties surrounding the name may perhaps be 
found by supposing that it is derived from HADAR. 
Week 

* Another conjecture may be mentioned, namely, 
that Hadrach is the name of some Syrian king 
otherwise unknown. It was not uncommon for 
heathen kings to bear the names of their gods. 
Gesenius ( Thesaur. i. 449) favors this opinion after 
Bleek. (See Theol. Stud. wu. Kvit. 1852, p. 268.) 
Vaihinger argues for it, and attempts to show that 
the king in question may have been the one who 
reigned between Benhadad IT. and Rezin, about the 
time of Uzziah and Jeroboam II. (See Herz. Real- 
Hneyk. vy. 445.) The data are insufficient for so defi- 
nite a conclusion. Hengstenberg adopts the Jewish 
symbolic explanation, namely, that Hadrach (de- 


rived from HT and 3] = strong-weak) denotes 
the Persian kingdom as destined, according to pro- 
phetic announcement, notwithstanding its power, 
to be utterly overthrown. Winer (Bib/. Realw. 
i. 454) speaks of this as not improbably correct. 
Hengstenberg discusses the question at length un- 
der the head of “The Land of Hadrach,” in his 
Christology of the O. T., iii. 371 ff. (trans. Edinb. 
1858). H. 
HA’GAB (337 [locust]: "Aya: Heagab). 
Bene-Hagab [sons of Hagab] were among the Ne- 
thinim who returned from Babylon with Zerubba- 
bel (Ear. ii. 46). In the parallel list in Nehemiah, 
this and the name preceding it are omitted. In 
the Apocryphal Esdras [v. 30] it is given as 
AGABA. dee 


HAG’ABA (S237: ‘AyaBd; [Alex. Ayya- 
Ba:| Hagaba). Bene-Hagaba were among the 
Nethinim who came back from captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 48). The name is slightly 
different in form from — 


HAG ABAH (7123T7 [locust]: “AyaBd : 
Hagaba), under which it is found in the parallel 
list of Eizr. ii. 45. In Esdras it is given as GRABA. 

HA/GAR (a7 [ flight]: “Ayap: Agar), an 
Egyptian woman, the handmaid, or slave, of Sarah 
(Gen. xvi. 1), whom the latter gave as a concubine 
to Abraham, after he had dwelt ten years in the 
land of Canaan and had no children by Sarah (xvi. 
2and 3). That she was. a bondwoman is stated 
both in the O. T. and in the N. T. (in the latter 
as part of her typical character); and the condition 
of a slave was one essential of her position as a 
legal concubine. It is recorded that “ when she 
saw that she had conceived, her mistress was des- 
pised in her eyes’’ (4), and Sarah, with the anger, 
we may suppose, of a free woman, rather than of a 
wife, reproached Abraham for the results of her 
own act: ‘My wrong be upon thee: I have given 
my maid into thy bosom; and when she saw that 
she had conceived, I was despised in her eyes: Je- 
hovah judge between me and thee.’? Abraham’s 
answer seems to have been forced from him by his 
love for the wife of many years, who besides was his 
half-sister; and with the apparent want of purpose 
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that he before displayed in Egypt, and afterwards 
at the court of Abimelech @ (in contrast to his firm 
courage and constaney when directed by God), he 
said, -‘ Behold, thy maid is in thy hand; do to her 
as it pleaseth thee.” This permission was neces- 
sary in an eastern household, but it is worthy of 
remark that it is now very rarely given; nor can 
we think, from the unchangeableness of eastern cus- 
toms, and the strongly-marked national character 
of those peoples, that it was usual anciently to 
allow a wife to deal hardly with a slave in Hagar’s 
position. Yet the truth and individuality of the 
vivid narrative is enforced by this apparent depart- 
ure from usage: ‘ And when Sarai dealt hardly 
with her, she fled from her face,’’ turning her steps 
towards her native land through the great wilder- 
ness traversed by the Egyptian road. By the foun- 
tain in the way to Shur, the angel of the Lord 
found her, charged her to return and submit herself 
under the hands of her mistress, and deliyered the 
remarkable prophecy respecting her unborn child, 
recorded in yer. 10-12. [I[sHmArt.] ‘And she 
called the name of the Lord that spake unto her, 
Thou God art a God of vision; for she said, Haye 
I then seen [% e. lived] after vision [of God] ? 
Wherefore the well was called BrrrR-LAWAr-ROI”’ 
(13, i4). On her return, Hagar gaye birth to 
Ishmael, and Abraham was then eighty-six years 
old. 

Mention is not again made of Hagar in the his- 
tory of Abraham until the feast at the weaning of 
Isaac, when “Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
mocking ’”?; and in exact sequence with the first 
flight of Hagar, we now read of her expulsion. 
“« Wherefore she said unto Abraham, Cast out this 
bondwoman and her son; for the son of this bond- 
woman shall not be heir with my son, [even] with 
Isaac”? (xxi. 9, 10). Abraham, in his grief, and 
unwillingness thus to act, was comforted by God, 
with the assurance that in Isaac should his seed be 
called, and that a nation should also be raised of 
the bondwoman’s son. In his trustful obedience, 
we read, in the pathetic narrative, ‘‘ Abraham rose 
up early in the morning, and took bread, and a 
bottle of water, and gave [it] unto Hagar, putting 
[it] on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away, and she departed and wandered in the wil- 
derness of Beersheba. And the water was spent 
in the bottle, and she cast the child under one of 
the shrubs. And she went, and sat her down oyer 
against [him] a good way off, as it were a bow- 
shot; for she said, Let me not see the death of the 
child. And she sat over against [him], and lifted 
up her voice and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to Hagar 
out of heaven, and said unto her, What aileth thee, 
Hagar? Fear not, for God hath heard the voice of 
the lad where he [is]. Arise, lift up the lad, and 
hold him in thine hand, for I will make him a great 
nation. And God opened her eyes, and she saw a 
well of water, and she went and filled the bottle [skin] 
with water, and gave the lad to drink” (xxi. 14- 
19). The verisimilitude, oriental exactness, and 
simple beauty of this story are internal evidences 
attesting its truth apart from all other evidence; 
and even Winer says (in alluding to the subterfuge 
of skepticism that Hagar = flight — would lead to 


@ Tt seems to be unnecessary to assume (as Kalisch 
does, Comment. on Genesis) thut we have here another 
proof of Abraham’s faith. This explanation of the 

62 


event is not required, nor does the narrative appear to 
warrant it, unless Abraham regarded Hagar’s son as 
the heir of the promise: comp. Gen. xvii. 18. 
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the assumption of its being a myth), “Das Ereig- 
niss ist so einfach und den orientalischen Sitten so 
angemessen, das wir hier gewiss eine rein histor- 
ische Sage vor uns haben” (Kealwirt. 8. Y. 
“ Hagar ’’). 

The name of Hagar occurs elsewhere only when 
she takes a wife to Ishmael (xxi. 21), and in the 
genealogy (xxv. 12). St. Paul refers to her as the 
type of the old covenant, likening her to Mount 
Sinai, the Mount of the Law (Gal. iv. 22 ff.). 


In Mohammedan tradition Hagar ( ye, 
‘ a 


Hajir, or Hagir) is represented as the wife of Abra- 
ham, as might be expected when we remember that 
Ishmael is the head of the Arab nation, and the 
reputed ancestor of Mohammed. In the same 
manner she is said to have dwelt and been buried 
at Mekkeh, and the well Zemzem in the sacred in- 
closure of the temple of Mekkeh is pointed out by 
the Muslims as the well which was miraculously 
formed for Ishmael in the wilderness. I. 8. P. 


* The truthfulness to nature which is so mani- 
fest in the incidents related of Hagar and Ishmael 
(as suggested above), bears strong testimony to the 
fidelity of the narrative. See especially Gen. xvi. 
6; xxi. 10, 11, and 14 ff. Dean Stanley very prop- 
erly calls attention to this trait of the patriarchal 
history as illustrated in this instance, as well as 
others. (Jewish Church, i. 40 ff.) See also, on 
this characteristic of these early records, Blunt's 
Veracity of the Books of Moses. ess brings out 
impressively this feature of the Bible in his Ge- 
schichte der Patriarchen (2 Bde. Tiibing. 1785). It 
appears from Gal. iv. 24, where Paul speaks of the 
dissensions in Abraham's family, that the jealousy 
between Hagar’s son and the heir of promise pro- 
ceeded much further than the O. T. relates. Rii- 
etschi has a brief article on ‘ Hagar” in Herzog’s 
Real-Eencyk. v. 469 f. Mr. Williams (Moly City, 
i. 463-468) inserts an extended account of the sup- 
posed discovery by Mr. Rowlands of Beer-lahai-roi, 
the well in the desert, at which, after her expulsion 
from the house of Abraham, the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Hagar (Gen. xvi. 7 ff.). It is said to 
be about 5 hours from Kadesh, on the way from 
Beer-sheba to Eeypt, and is called A/oilahhi (more 
correctly Mrveilih, says Riietschi), the name being 
regarded as the same, except in the first syllable the 
change of Beer, “ well,” for Moz, water.’ Near 
it is also found an elaborate excavation in the rocks 
which the Arabs call Bvit-Hagar, i. e. “house 
of Hagar.’”” Keil and Delitzsch (in Gen. xvi. 14) 
incline to adopt this identification. Knobel (Gen- 
ests, p. 147) is less decided. Dr. Robinson’s note 
(Bibl. Res., 2d ed. i. 189) throws some discredit on 
the accuracy of this report. 

Hagar occurs in Gal. iv. 25 (T. R. & A. V.), 
not as a personal name (7 “A-yap), but as a word 
or local name (7d ”Ayap) applied to Mount Sinai 


in Arabia. The Arabic See pronounced very 


much like this name, means a “stone,” and may 
have been in use in the neighborhood of Sinai as 
one of its local designations. (See Meyer on Gal. 
iv. 25). There is no testimony that the mount 
was so called out of this passage; but as Ewald 
remarks respecting this point (Nachtrag in his 
Sendschreiben des Apostels, p. 493 ff.), Paul is so 
much the less to be charged with an error here, 
inasmuch as he himself had travelled in that part 
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of Arabia, and as an apostle, had remained there a 
long time.” (See Gal. i. 17 f.) Some conjecture 
that this name was transferred to the mountain from 
an. Arabian town so called, where, according to one 
account, Hagar is said to have been buried. But, 
on the other hand, it is not certain that 7d “Ayap 
really belongs to the Greek text, though the weight 
of critical opinion affirms it (see Meyer, in loc.). 
The questions both as to the origin of the name 
and the genuineness of the reading are carefully 
examined in Lightfoot’s Commentary on Galatians 
(pp. 178, 189 ff. 2d ed.), though perhaps he un- 
derstates the testimony for 7d “Ayap. H. 


HAGARE’NES, HA’GARITES (D277, 


DS): PAyapnvol, *Ayapato, [ete.:] Aga- 
reni, Agarei), a people dwelling to the east of Pal- 
estine, with whom the tribe of Reuben made war 
in the time of Saul, and “who fell by their hand, 
and they dwelt in their tents throughout all the 
east [land] of Gilead ’’ (1 Chr. y. 10); and again, 
in ver. 18-20, the sons of Reuben, and the Gadites, 
and half the tribe of Manasseh “made war with 
the Hagarites, with Jetur, and Nephish, and No- 
dab, and they were helped against them, and the 
Hagarites were delivered into their hand, and all 
that were with them.’’ ‘The spoil here recorded to 
have been taken shows the wealth and importance 
of these tribes; and the conquest, at least of the 
territory occupied by them, was complete, for the 
Israelites ‘‘ dwelt in their steads until the Captivity ”’ 
(ver. 22). The same people, as confederate against 
Israel, are mentioned in Ps. Ixxxili.: “The tab- 
ernacles of Edom and the Ishmaelites; of Moab 
and the Hagarenes; Gebal, Ammon, and Amalek; 
the Philistines with the inhabitants of Tyre; Assur 
also is joined with them; they have holpen the 
children of Lot’ (ver. 6-8). 

Who these people were is a question that cannot 
readily be decided, though it is generally believed 
that they were named after Hagar. Their geo- 
graphical position, as inferred from the above pas- 
sages, was in the “ east. country,’’ where dwelt the 
descendants of Ishmael; the occurrence of the 
names of two of his sons, Jetur and Nephish (1 
Chr. y. 19), as before quoted, with that of Nodab, 
whom Gesenius supposes to be another son (though 
he is not found in the genealogical lists, and must 
remain doubtful [NopAs]), seems to indicate that 
these Hagarenes were named after Hagar; but in 
the passage in Ps. Ixxxiii., the Ishmaelites are ap- 
parently distinguished from the Hagarenes (ef. Bar. 
ili, 23). May they have’ been thus called after a 
town or district named after Hagar, and not only 
because they were her descendants? It is needless 
to follow the suggestion of some writers, that Hagar 
may have been the mother of other children after 
her separation from Abraham (as the Bible and 
tradition are silent on the question), and it is in 
itself highly improbable. 

It is also uncertain whether the important town 
and district of Herjer (the inhabitants of which 
were probably the same as the Agreei of Strabo, xvi. 
p: 767, Dionys. Perieg. 956, Plin. vi. 32, and Ptol. 
v. 19, 2) represent the ancient name and a dwell- 
ing of the Hagarenes; but it is reasonable to sup- 


Oe 


pose that they do. Heyer, or Hejera ( ~siS, 
indeclinable, according to Yakoot, Mushtar'ak, s. v.; 


Sie, = 


but also, according to Kamoos, ae as Gesen. 


HAGERITE 


and Winer write it), is the capital town, and also 
a subdivision of the province of northeastern 
Arabia called £I-Bahreyn, ov, as some writers say, 
the name of the province itself (Mushtarak and 
Marasid, s. y.), on the borders of the Persian Gulf. 
It is a low and fertile country, frequented for its 
abundant water and pasturage by the wandering 
tribes of the neighboring deserts and of the high 
land of Ned. Vor the Agrei, see the Dictionary 
of Geography. There is another Hejer, a place 
near El-Medeeneh. 
S-- 


The district of Hajar ( =), on the borders 


of Desert Arabia, north of Li-Medeeneh, has been 
thought to possess a trace, in its name, of the Ha- 
garenes. It is, at least, less likely than Hejer to 
do so, both from situation and etymology. The 
tract, however, is curious from the caves that it is 
reported to contain, in which, say the Arabs, dwelt 
the old tribe of ‘Thamood. 

Two Hagarites are mentioned in the O. T.: see 
Mireur and JAziz. Ese Ps 


HA’GERITE, THE OMB : 6 ‘Ayapirns; 
[ Vat. Tape:rns:] Ayareus). Jaziz the Hagerite, 
i. €. the descendant of Hagar, had the charge of 


David's sheep (TNS, A. V. “flocks; ”’ 1 Chr. xxvii. 


31). The word appears in the other forms of Ha- 
GARITES and HAGARENEs. 


HAG’GAT [2 syl-] C27 [festive]: Ayyaios; 
[Sin. Ayyeos in Hag., except inscription, and so 
Alex. in the inser. of Ps. exly.—exlviii.:] Aggaus), 
the tenth in order of the minor prophets, and first 
of those who prophesied after the Captivity. With 
regard to his tribe and parentage both history-and 
tradition are alike silent. Some, indeed, taking 


in its literal sense the expression TT)7) JNO 
(malac yhévéh) in i. 13, have imagined that he 

yas an angel in human shape (Jerome, Comm. in 
loc.). In the absence of any direct evidence on 
the point, it is more than probable that he was one 
of the exiles who returned with Zerubbabel and 
Joshua; and Ewald (Die Proph. d. Alt. B.) is 
even tempted to infer from ii. 3 that he may have 
heen one of the few survivors who had seen the first 
temple in its splendor. The rebuilding of the 
temple, which was commenced in the reign of Cyrus 
(B. ©. 535), was suspended during the reigns of 
his successors, Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis, in 
consequence of the determined hostility of the Sa- 
maritans. On the accession of Darius Hystaspis 
(B. c. 521), the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
urged the renewal of the undertaking, and obtained 
the permission and assistance of the king (zr, y. 
1, vi. 14; Joseph. And. xi. 4). Animated by the 
high courage (magni spiritus, Jerome) of these de- 
voted men, the people prosecuted the work with 
vigor, and the temple was completed and dedicated in 
the sixth year of Darius (B. c. 516). According to 
tradition, Haggai was born in Babylon, was a young 
man when he came to Jerusalem, and was buried 
with honor near the sepulchres of the priests (Isidor. 
Hispal. ¢. £9; Pseudo-Dorotheus, in Chron. Pasch. 
151d). It has hence been conjectured that he was 
of priestly rank. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
according to the Jewish writers, were the men who 
were with Daniel when he saw the vision related 
in Dan. x. 7; and were after the Captivity mem- 
bers of the Great Synagogue, which consisted of 
120 elders ( Cozvi, iii. 65). The Seder Olam Zuta 
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places their death in the 52d year of the Medes 
and Persians; while the extravagance of another 
tradition makes Haggai survive till the entry of 
Alexander the Great ‘into Jerusalem, and-ever till 
the time of our Saviour (Carpzoy, Zntrod.). In 
the Roman Martyroloezy Hosea and Haggai are 
joined in the catalogue of saints (Acta Sanctor. 
4 Julii). The question of Haggai’s probable con- 
nection with the authorship of the hook of Ezra 
will be found fully discussed in the article under 
that head, pp. 805, 806. 

The names of Haggai and Zechariah are asso- 
ciated in the LXX. in the titles of Ps. 137, 145- 
148; in the Vulgate in those of Ps. 111, 145; and 
in the Peshito Syriac in those of Ps. 125, 126, 145, 
146, 147, 148. It may be that tradition assigned 
to these prophets the arrangement of the above- 
mentioned psalms for use in the temple service, just 
as Ps. Ixiv. is in the Vulgate attributed to Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, and the name of the former is 
inscribed at the head of Ps. exxxvi. in the LXX. 
According to Pseudo. Epiphanius (de Vitis Proph.), 
Haggai was the first who chanted the Hallelujah 
in the second temple: ‘ wherefore,” he adds, “ we 
say ‘ Hallelujah, which is the hymn of Haggai and 
Zechariah.’’’ Haggai is mentioned in the Apoc- 
rypha as AGGEUs, in 1 Esdr. vi. 1, vii. 8; 2 Esdr. 
i. 40; and is alluded to in Eeclus. xlix. 11 (ef. Hag. 
ii. 23) and Heb. xii. 26 (Hag. ii. 6). 

The style of his writing is generally tame and 
prosaic, though at times it rises to the dignity of 
severe invective, when the prophet rebukes his 
countrymen for their selfish indolence and neglect 
of God’s house. But the brevity of the prophecies 
is so great, and the poverty of expression which 
characterizes them go striking, as to give rise to a 
conjecture, not without reason, that in their present 
form they are but the outline or summary of the 
original discourses. They were delivered in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspis (B. ©. 520), at 
intervals from the Ist day of the 6th month to the 
24th day of the 9th month in the same year. 

In his first message to the people the prophet 
denounced the listlessness of the Jews, who dwelt 
in their ‘panelled houses,’’ while the temple of 
the Lord was roofless and desolate. ‘The displeas- 
ure of God was manifest in the failure of all their 
efforts for their own gratification. The heayens 
were ‘stayed from dew,’’ and the earth was 
“ stayed from her fruit.’’ They had neglected that 
which should have been their first care, and reaped 
the due wages of their selfishness (i. 4-11). The 
words of the prophet sank deep into the hearts of 
the people and their leaders. They acknowledged 
the voice of God speaking by his servant, and 
obeyed the command. ‘Their obedience was re- 
warded with the assurance of God's presence (1. 
13), and twenty-four days after the building was 
resumed. A month had searcely elapsed when the 
work seems to have slackened, and the enthusiasm 
of the people abated. The prophet, ever ready to 
rekindle their zeal, encouraged the flagging spirits 
of the chiefs with the renewed assurance of God’s 
presence, and the fresh promise that, stately and 
magnificent as was the temple of their wisest king, 
the glory of the latter house should be greater than 
the vlory of the former (ii. 8-9). Yet the people 
were still inactive, and two months afterwards we 
find him again censuring their sluggishness, which 
rendered worthless all their ceremonial observances. 
But the rebuke was accompanied by a repetition 
of the promise (ii. 10-19). On the same day, the 
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four-and-twentieth of the ninth month, the prophet 
delivered his last prophecy, addressed to Zerubbabel, 
prince of Judah, the representative of the royal 
family of David, and as such’the lineal ancestor of 
the Messiah. This closing prediction foreshadows 
the establishment of the Messianic kingdom upon 
the overthrow of the thrones of the nations (1. 
20-23). W. A. W. 

* For the later exégetical works on the prophets 
which include Haggai, see under HABAKKUK. 
Keil gives a list of the older commentaries or mon- 
ographs in his Lehr. der hist. krit. inl. in d. 
A. T. p. 808 (2te Aufi.). Oehler treats of the 
prophet’s personal history in Herzog’s leal-Encyk. 
v. 471 f. Bleek (/inl. in das A. Test. p. 549) 
agrees with those (Ewald, Hiivernick, Keil) who 
think that Haggai lived long enough to see both 
the first and the second temples. On the Mes- 
sianic passage of this prophet (ii. 6-9), the reader 
may consult, in addition to the commentators, 
Hengstenberg, Christology of the O. T. iii. 243— 
271 (Keith’s trans.); Hasse, Geschichte des Alten 
Bundes, p. 203 ff.; Smith, J. P., Scripture Tes- 
timony to the Messiah, i. 283 ff. (5th ed. Lond. 
1859); and Tholuck, Die Propheten wu. ihre Weis- 
sagungen (2ter Abdruck), p. 156, a few words only. 

H. 


HAG’GERI (1737,, i. ¢. Hagri, a Hagarite: 
"Ayapl; [Vat. FA. -per;] Alex. Arapai: Agarat). 
“ MipHAR son of Haggeri”’ was one of the mighty 
men of David’s guard, according to the catalogue 
of 1 Chr. xi. 388. The parallel passage —2 Sam. 


xxiii. 36 — has “ Bani the Gadite” (17377). This 
Kennicott decides to have been the original, from 
which Haggeri has been corrupted (Dissert. p. 


214). The Targum has Bur Geda (S73 pls) 


HAG’GI (37 [festive]: "Ayyls, Alex. Ay- 
ryeis; [in Num., *Ayyi, Vat. -yer:] Haggt, Agg?), 
second son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 15), 
founder of the Haggites (X27). It will be ob- 
served that the name, though given as that of an 


individual, is really a patronymic, precisely the same 
as of the family. 


HAGGYAH Ga2ait [ festival of Jehovah]: 
-Ayyla; [Vat. Aua:] Haggia), a Levite, one of 
the descendants of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 30). 


HAG GITES, THE QAM: 6 ayy; 


[Vat. -ye.:] Agitw), the family sprung from 
HAGGrI, second son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 15). 

HAG/GITH (37, @ dancer: -Ayyld; 
Alex. bevyi0, Ay:0, [Ayev8,] Ayyei0; [Vat. bey- 
yet0, Ayyerd;] Joseph. "Ayyl6n: Haggith, Ag- 
gith), one of David's wives, of whom nothing is 
told us except that she was the mother of Adonijah, 
who is commonly designated as “the son of Hag- 
gith’”” (2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 K. i. 5, 11, ii. 13; 1 Chr. 
ili. 2). He was, like Absalom, renowned for his 
handsome presence. In the first and last of the 
above passages Haggith is fourth in order of men- 
tion among the wives, Adonijah being also fourth 
among the sons. His birth happened at Hebron 
(2 Sam. iii. 2, 5) shortly after that of Absalom (1 
K. i. 6; where it will be observed that the words 
‘Chis mother” are inserted by the translators). 

G. 

HA’GIA (Ayid ['Ayid, Bos, Holmes & Par- 

sons]: Aggia), 1 Esdr. y. 34. [Harrm..] 
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HA’ weds [the stone-heap, or ruins]: ’Ay- 
ya: Hai). The form in which the well-known 
place Ar appears in the A. V. on its first intro- 
duction (Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 3). It arises from the 
translators haying in these places, and these only, 
recognized the definite article with which Ar is 
invariably and emphatically accompanied in the 
Hebrew. [More probably it comes from the Vul- 
gate. —A.]. In the Samaritan Version of the 
above two passages, the name is given in the first 
Ainah, and in the second Cephrah, as if Cerni- 
RAH. 


* HAIL. 


HAIR. The Hebrews were fully alive to the 
importance of the hair as an element of personal 
beauty, whether as seen in the “ curled locks, black 
as a raven,’ of youth (Cant. vy. 11), or in the 
“crown of glory” that encircled the head of old 
age (Proy. xvi. 31). The customs of ancient na- 
tions in regard to the hair varied considerably: the 
Kgyptians allowed the women to wear it long, but 
kept the heads of men closely shaved from early 
childhood (Her. ii. 36, iii. 12; Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, ii. 327, 328). The Greeks admired 


G. 


[PLacurs, Tur TEN; Snow.] 


Grecian manner of wearing the hair. 
tumes. ) 


(Hope’s Cos- 


long hair, whether in men or women, as is evi- 
denced in the expression kapnkoudwyres *Axatol, 
and in the representations of their divinities, es- 
pecially Bacchus and Apollo, whose long locks were 
a symbol of perpetual youth. The Assyrians also 
wore it long (Her. i. 195), the flowing curls being 
gathered together in a heavy cluster on the back, 
as represented in the sculptures of Nineveh. The 
Hebrews, on the other hand, while they encouraged 
the growth of hair, observed the natural dis- 
tinction between the sexes by allowing the women 
to wear it long (Luke vii. 88; John xi. 2; 1 Cor. 
xi. 6 ff), while the men restrained theirs by fre- 
quent clippings to a moderate length. This differ- 
ence between the Hebrews and the surrounding 
nations, especially the Egyptians, arose no doubt 
partly from natural taste, but partly also from legal 
enactments. Clipping the hair in a certain manner 
and offering the locks, was in early times connected 
with religious worship. Many of the Arabians 
practiced a peculiar tonsure in honor of their God 
Orotal (Her. iil. 8, kelpovra: mepitpdxada, me 
pigupodytes Tovs KpoTadovs), and hence the He- 


brews were forbidden to ‘‘ round the corners (TSB, 
lit. the eatremity) of their heads” (Lev. xix. 27), 
meaning the locks along the forehead and temples, 
and behind the ears. This tonsure is described in 
the LXX. by a peculiar expression giadn (=the 
classical gkdgtov), probably derived from the He- 


brew WZ" (comp. Bochart, Can. i. 6, p. 379). 
That the practice of the Arabians was well known 
to the Hebrews, appears from the expression 


TMSD SAS), rounded as to the locks, by which 
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they are described (Jer. ix. 26; xxv. 23; xlix. 32; 
see marginal translation of the A. V.). The pro- 
hibition against cutting off the hair on the death 
of a relative (Deut. xiv. 1) was probably grounded 
on a similar reason. In addition to these regula- 
tions, the Hebrews dreaded baldness, as it was fre- 
quently the result of leprosy (Ley. xiii. 40 ff.), and 
hence formed one of the disqualifications for the 
priesthood (Ley. xxi. 20, LXX.). [BAtpyess.] 
The rule imposed upon the priests, and probably 
followed by the rest of the community, was that 


the hair should be polled (O02, Ez. xliv. 20), 


neither being shaved, nor allowed to grow too long 
(Lev. xxi. 5; Ez. U. c.). What was the precise 
length usually worn, we have no means of ascer- 
taining; but from various expressions, such as 


ws YE, lit. to let loose the head or the hair 
(= solvere crines, Virg. Ain. iii. 65, xi. 35; demis- 
sos lugentis more capillos, Ov. Ep. x. 137) by un- 
binding the head-band and letting it go disheveled 
(Ley. x. 6, A. V. “uncover your heads”’), which 
was done in mourning (cf. Ez. xxiy. 17); and 


again rh 73, to uncover the ear, previous to 


making any communication of importance (1 Sam. 
xx. 2, 12, xxii. 8, A. V., margin), as though the 
hair fell over the ear, we may conclude that men 
wore their hair somewhat longer than is usual with 


us. The word YB, used as =hair (Num. vi. 5; 
Ez. xliy. 20), is especially indicative of its free 
growth (cf. Knobel, Comm. in Ley. xxi. 10). Long 
hair was admired in the case of young men; it is 
especially noticed in the description of Absalom’s 
person (2 Sam. xiv. 26), the inconceivable weight 
of whose hair, as given in the text (200 shekels}, 
has led to a variety of explanations (comp. Har- 
mer’s Observations, iy. 321), the more probable 


being that the numeral 5 (20) has been turned into 


1 (200): Josephus (Ant. vii. 8, § 5) adds, that-it 
was cut every eighth day. The hair was also worn 
long by the body-guard of Solomon, according to the 
same authority (Ant. viii. 7, § 3, unklotas Kadet- 
wévot xairas). The care requisite to keep the hair 
in order in such cases must have been very great, 
and hence the practice of wearing long hair was 
unusual, and only resorted to as an act of religious 
observance, in which case it was a “sign of humil- 
iation and self-denial, and of a certain religious 
slovenliness ’’ (Lightfoot, Hxercit. on 1 Cor. xi. 14), 
and was practiced by the Nazarites (Num. vi. 5; 
Judg. xili. 5, xvi. 17; 1 Sam. i. 11), and occa- 
sionally by others in token of special mercies (Acts 
xviii. 18); it was not unusual among the Egyptians 
when on a journey (Diod. i. 18). [NAZARrre.] 
In times of affliction the hair was altogether cut off 
(Is. iii. 17, 24, xv. 2, xxii. 12; Jer. vii. 29, xlviii. 
37; Am. vili. 10; Joseph. B. J. ii. 15, § 1), the 
practice of the Hebrews being in this respect the 
reverse of that of the Egyptians, who let their hair 
grow long in time of mourning (Herod. ii. 36), 
shaving their heads when the term was over (Gen. 
xli. 14); but resembling that of the Greeks, as fre- 
quently noticed by classical writers (e. gy. Soph. A/. 
1174; Eurip. Lectr. 143, 241). Tearing the hair 
(zr. ix. 3) and letting it go disheveled, as already 
noticed, were similar tokens of grief. [MouRNING. | 
The practice of the modern Arabs in regard to the 
length of their hair varies; generally the men allow 
it to grow its natural length, the tresses hanging 
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down to the breast and sometimes to the waist, af2 
fording substantial protection to the head and neck 
against the violence of the sun’s rays (Burckhardt’s 
Notes, i. 49; Wellsted’s Travels, i. 33, 53, 78). 
The modern Egyptians retain the practices of their 
ancestors, shaving the heads of the men, but suffer- 
ing the women’s hair to grow long (Lane’s Mod. 
Egypt. i. 52, 71). Wigs were commonly used by 
the latter people (Wilkinson, ii. 324), but not by 
the Hebrews: Josephus (Vit. § 11) notices an in- 
stance of false hair (repier} dun) being used for 
the purpose of disguise. Whether the ample ring- 
lets of the Assyrian monarchs, as represented in 
the sculptures of Nineveh, were real or artificial, is 
doubtful (Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 828). Among the 
Medes the wig was worn by the upper classes (Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 8, § 2). 


Egyptian Wigs. 


(Wilkinson.) 


The usual and favorite color of the hair was black 
(Cant. v. 11), as is indicated in the comparisons to 
a “flock of goats’? and the “tents of Kedar” 
(Cant. iy. 1, i. 5): a similar hue is probably in- 
tended by the purple of Cant. vii. 5, the term being 
broadly used (as the Greek zrop@upeos in a similar 
application = wéAas, Anacr. 28). A fictitious hue 
was occasionally obtained by sprinkling gold-dust 
on the hair (Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 3). It does 
not appear that dyes were ordinarily used; the 
“ Carmel’? of Cant. vii. 5 has been understood 
as — YYD7ID (A. V. “erimson,” margin) with- 
out good reason, though the similarity of the words 
may have suggested the subsequent reference to 
purple. Herod is said to have dyed his gray hair 
for the purpose of coucealing his age (Ant. xvi. 8, 
§ 1), but the practice may have been borrowed from 
the Greeks or Romans, among whom it was com- 
mon (Aristoph. Mecles. 736; Martial, dp. ii. 43; 
Propert. ii. 18, 24, 26): from Matt: v. 36, we may 
infer that it was not usual among the Hebrews. 
‘The approach of age was marked by a sprinkling 
(D7, Hos. vii. 9; comp. a similar use of spargere, 
Propert. iii. 4, 24) of gray hairs, which soon over- 
spread the whole head (Gen. xlii. 38, xliv. 29; 1 
K. ii. 6, 9; Prov. xvi. 31, xx. 29). ‘The reference 
to the almond in Eccl. xii. 5, has been explained 
of the white blossoms of that tree, as emblematic 
of old age: it may be observed, however, that the 
color of the flower is pink rather than white, and 
that the verb in that passage, according to high 
authorities (Gesen. and Hitzig), does not bear the 
sense of blossoming at all. Pure white hair was 
deemed characteristic of the Divine Majesty (Dan. 
vii. 9; Rev. i. 14). 

The chief beauty of the hair consisted in curls, 
whether of a natural or artificial character. The 
Hebrew terms are highly expressive: to omit the 


word TSS, — rendered “locks” in Cant. iv. 1, 
/3, vi. 7, and Is. xlvii. 2, but more probably mean- 
ing a veil, —we have py>mbm (Cant. v. 11), 
‘properly pendulous flexible boughs (according to 
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the LXX., éadra:, the shoots of the palm-tiee, 
which supplied an image of the coma pendula ; 


FIL (Ez. viii. 3), a similar image borrowed from 


the curve of a blossom: poy (Cant. iy. 9), a lock 
falling over the shoulders like a chain of ear-pendants 
(in uno crine colli tui, Vulg., which is better than 


the A. V., “ with one chain of thy neck”); DXF 
(Cant. vii. 5, A. V. ‘“galleries’’), properly the 
channels by which water was brought to the flocks, 
which supplied an image either of the coma fluens, 
or of the regularity in which the locks were ar- 


ranged ; m7 (Cant. vii. 5), again an expression 
for coma pendula, borrowed from the threads hang- 
ing down from an unfinished woof; and lastly 
TWD TWD (Is. iii. 24, A. V. « well set 
hair 3), properly plaited work, i. e. gracefully curved 
locks. With regard to the mode of dressing the 
hair, we have no very precise information ; the 
terms used are of a general character, as of Jezebel 


(2 K. ix. 30), DOW, 7. e. she adorned her head; 
of Judith (x. 3), diérate, i.e. arranged (the A. V. 
has “braided,” and the Vulg. discriminavit, here 
used in a technical sense in the reference to the 
discriminile or hair-pin); of Herod (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 9, § 4), kexoounuevos TH ovvOece: THs KduNS, 
and of those who adopted feminine fashions (4. J. 
iv. 9, § 10), kduas ovvOeTiCduevor. The terms 
used in the N. T. (wAéyuaow, 1 Tim. i. 9; 
eumdokhs Tpixev, 1 Pet. ili. 3) are also of a gen- 
eral character; Schleusner (Lez. s. y.) understands 
them of curling rather than plaiting. The arrange- 


ment of Samson’s hair into seven locks, or more | 


properly braids (mip yr, from ADM, to inter 


Egyptian Wigs. 


(Wilkinson.) 
change: cepat, LXX.; Judg. xvi. 13, 19), in- 
volves the practice of plaiting, which was also 
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familiar to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, ji. 335) and 
Greeks (Hom. Jd. xiv. 176). The locks were prob- 
ably kept in their place by a fillet, as in Egypt 
(Wilkinson, J. c.). 

Ornaments were worked into the hair, as prac- 
ticed by the modern Egyptians, who “add to each 
braid three black silk cords with little ornaments 
of gold” (Lane, i. 71): the LXX. understands the 
term DYDD” (Is. iii. 18, A. V. “cauls’’), as 
applying to such ornaments (éumAdxia); Schroeder 
(de Vest. Mul. Heb. cap. 2) approves of this, and 
conjectures that they were swn-shuped, i. e. circular, 
as distinct from the “round tires like the moon,” 
i. €. the crescent-shaped ornaments used for neck- 
laces. The Arabian women attach small bells to 
the tresses of their hair (Niebuhr, Voyage, i. 133). 
Other terms, sometimes understood as applying 
to the hair, are of doubtful signification, e. g. 


DOF (is. iii. 22: acus: “crisping-pins’’), 
st ve . 


more probably purses, as in 2 K. y. 23; mew 
(Is. iii. 20, “ head-bands”’), brzdal girdles, accord- 


ing to Schroeder and other authorities; Sas 
(Is. iii. 20, discriminalia, Vulg. 7. e. pins used for 
keeping the hair parted; ef. Jerome im Rufin. iii. 
cap. ult.), more probably turbans. Combs and 
hair-pins are mentioned in the Talmud: the Egyp- 
tian combs were made of wood and double, one side 
having large; and the other small teeth (Wilkinson, 
ji. 348); from the ornamental devices worked on 
them we may infer that they were worn in the hair. 
With regard to other ornaments worn about the 
head, see HEAD-pREss. The Hebrews, like other 
nations of antiquity, anointed the hair profusely 
with ointments, which were generally compounded 
of various aromatic ingredients (Ruth iii. 3; 2 Sam. 
xiv. 2; Ps. xxiii. 5, xlv. 7, xcii. 10; Eccl. ix. 8; 
Is. iii. 24); more especially on occasion of festivities 
or hospitality (Matt. vi. 17, xxvi. 7; Luke vii. 46; 
ef. Joseph. Ant. xix. 4, § 1, xpicduevos mdpors 
Thy Kepadhy, @s ard cuvovalas)- It is perhaps 
in reference to the glossy appearance so imparted 
to it that the hair is deseribed as purple (Cant. 
vii. 5). 

It appears to have been the custom of the Jews 
in our Saviour’s time to swear by the hair (Matt. 
y. 36), much as the Egyptian women still swear by 
the side-lock, and the men by their beards (Lane, 
i. 52, 71, notes). 

Hair was employed by the Hebrews as an image 
of what was least valuable in man’s person (1 Sam. 
xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11; 1 K. i, 52; Matt. x. 30; 
Luke xii7, xxi. 18; Acts xxvii. 34); as well as 
of what was innumerable (Ps. xl. 12, lxix. 4); or 
particularly jine (Judg. xx. 16). In Is. vii. 20, it 
represents the various productions of the field, trees, 
crops, etc.; like dpos kexownuwévoy fry of Callim. 
Dian. 41, or the humus comans of Stat. Thed. vy. 
502. Hair ‘as the hair of women’’ (Rey. ix. 8), 
means long and undressed hair, which in later 
times was regarded as an image of barbaric rude- 
ness (Hengstenberg, Comm. in loc.). 


Ww. L. B. 
HAK’KATAN (JEW [the small or young]: 


*Ankaray; [Vat. Akarav:] Eccetan). Johanan, 
son of Hakkatan, was the chief of the Bene-Azgad 
[sons of A.] who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezy. viii. 12). The name is probably Katan, with 
the definite article prefixed. In the Apocryphal 


‘Esdras it is ACATAN. 


HAKKOZ 


HAK’KOZ (YW [the thorn]: 6 Kds; 
[Comp.] Alex. ’Axkeés: Accos), a priest, the chief 
of the seventh course in the service of the sanctuary, 
as appointed by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 10). In Ezr. 
li. 61 the name occurs again as that of a family of 
priests; though here the prefix is taken by our 


definite article, and the name appears as Koz. 
The same thing also occurs in Neh. iii. 4, 21. In 
Esdras ACcoz. 

HAKU’PHA (SDAPI [bent, crooked, Ges. ; 
incitement, Wiirst] : "Axougd, "Axida 5 [Vat. 
Agetka, Axetpa; FA. in Neh., Akeipa'] Hacu- 
pha). Bene-Chakupha [sons of C.] were among 
the families of Nethinim who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 51; Neh. vii. 53). 
In Hsdras (1 Esdr. vy. 31) the name is given as 
ACIPHA. 


HA/LAH (11201: *Aaad, Xady; [Alex. Aa- 
Aae, Adac, Xada:] Hala, [Lahela]) is probably a 
different place‘from the Calah of Gen. x. 11. [See 
CauaH.] It may with some confidence be identi- 
fied with the Chaleitis (XaAKiris) of Ptolemy (v. 
18), which he places between Anthemusia (ef. Strab. 
xvi. 1, § 27) and Gauzanitis.“ The name is thought 
to remain in the modern Gla, a large mound on 
the upper Khabour, above its junction with the 
Jerwer (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 312, note; 2 
K. [xvii. 6,] xviii. 11; 1 Chr. y. 26). G R. 


HA’LAK, THE MOUNT (with the article, 


pom WATT = the smooth mountain: pos rod 


Seances [Vat. in Josh. xi., AAex;] Alex. Adar, 
or AAok: pais montis), a sibountats twice, aad 
twice only, named as the southern limit of Joshua’s 
conquests — “the Mount Halak which goeth up to 
Seir”? (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7), but which has not yet 
been identified —has not apparently been sought 
for — by travellers. Keil suggests the line of chalk 
cliffs which cross the valley of the Ghor at about 6 
miles south of the Dead Sea, and form at once the 
southern limit of the Ghor and the northern limit 
of the Arabah. [ARaBAn, p. 135 a.] And this 
suggestion would be plausible enough, if there were 
any example of the word hav, “ mountain,’’ being 
applied to such a vertical cliff as this, which rather 
answers to what we suppose was intended by the 
term Sela. The word which is at the root of the 
name (supposing it to be Hebrew), and which has 
the force of smoothness or baldness, has ramified 
into other terms, as Helkah, an even plot of ground, 
like those of Jacob (Gen. xxxiii. 19) or Naboth (2 
K. ix. 25), or that which gave its name to Helkath 
hat-tzurim, the “field of the strong” (Stanley, 
App. § 20). G. 

* HALE (Luke xii. 58; Acts viii. 3) is the 
original form of ‘haul,’ sometimes still used in 
formal discourse. In both the above passages it 
means to drag men by force before magistrates. 
That is the import also of the Greek terms (Kara- 
ovpn and oUpwy). H. 


HAL/HUL oartbom [ full of hollows, 


Viirst]: AiAoud; [Vat. “Adova;] Alex. Adova: 
Halhul), a town of Judah in the mountain district, 
one of the group containing Beth-zur and Gedor 


a * Wiirst says (Hebr. Lex. s. v.) that the Talmud 
understands the place to be Holwan, a five days’ 
journey from Bagdad. i. 
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(Josh. xy. 58). Jerome, in the Onomasticon (under 
Elul), sepOrts the existence of a hamlet (villula) 
named ‘ Alula,’? near Hebron.? The name still 
remains unaltered, attached to a conspicuous hill 
a mile to the left of the road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, between 3 and 4 miles from the latter. 
Opposite it, on the other side of the road, is Bezt- 
suv, the modern representative of Beth-zur, and a 
little further to the north is Jedzr, the ancient 
Gedor. [Brrn-zur.] ‘The site is marked by the 
ruins of walls and foundations, amongst which 
stands a dilapidated mosk bearing the name of 
Neby Yunus — the prophet Jonah (Rob. i. 216). 
In a Jewish tradition quoted by Hottinger ( Cippi 
Hebraici, p. 32) it is said to be the burial-place of 
Gad, David’s seer. See also the citations of Zunz 
in Asher’s Benj. of Tudela (ii. 437, note). G. 


HA‘LI ( Oris [necklace]: "Arép; Alex. Ooret: 
Chali), a town on the boundary of Asher, named 
between Helkath and Beten (Josh. xix. 25). Noth- 
ing is known of its situation. Schwarz (p. 191) 
compares the name with Chelmon, the equivalent 
in the Latin of CyAmon in the Greek of Jud. 
vil. 3. G. 

HALICARNAS‘SUS (‘Adukdpyacoos) in 
Carta, a city of great renown, as being the birth- 
place of Herodotus and of the later historian Diony- 
sius, and as embellished by the Mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia, but of no Biblical interest except as 
the residence of a Jewish population in the periods 
between the Old and New Testament histories. In 
1 Mace. xy. 28, this city is specified as containing 
such a population. The decree in Joseph. Ant. xiv. 
10, § 23, where the Romans direct that the Jews 
of Halicarnassus shall be allowed r&s mpocevyas 
moteiabat mpds TH Oaddoon Kata Td waTpLoy Bos, 
is interesting when compared with Acts xvi. 18. 
This city was celebrated for its harbor and for the 
strength of its fortifications; but it never recovered 
the damage which it suffered after Alexander's 
siege. A plan of the site is given in Ross, Reisen 
auf den Griech. Inseln. (See yol. iy. p. 30.) The 
sculptures of the Mausoleum are the subject of a 
paper by Mr. Newton in the Classical Museum, 
and many of them are now in the British Museum. 
The modern name of the place is Budram. 

J. S. H. 

* See particularly on Halicarnassus the impor- 

tant work of Mr. Newton, Listory of Discoveries at 


Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchide, 2 vols. 
text and 1 vol. plates, London, 1862-63. A. 
HALLELU’JAH. [Atvevuvtra.] 


HALL (ata4: atrium), used of the court of 
the high-priest’s house (Luke xxii. 55). Adan is 
in A. V. Matt. xxvi. 69, Mark xiv. 66, John xviii. 
15, “palace; Vulg. atrium; mpoatrArov, Mark 
xiv. 68, * poreh;’? Vulg. ante atrium. In Matt. 
xxvil. 27 and Mark xy. 16, anh is syn. with 
mpaitépiov, Which in John xviii. 28 is in A. V. 
“judgment-hall.”” AvaAf is the equivalent for 


TET, an inclosed or fortified space (Ges. p. 512), 
in many places in O. T. where Vulg. and A. VY. 
have respectively villa or viculus, “ village,” or 
atrium, ‘court,’’ chiefly of the tabernacle or temple. 
The hall or court of a house or palace would prob- 
ably be an inclosed but uncovered space, ¢mpluvium, 


b It is not unworthy of notice that, though so far 
from Jerusalem, Jerome speaks of it as “in the dis- 
trict of Alia.” 
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on a lower level than the apartments of the lowest 
floor which looked into it. ‘The mpoataAcoy was the 
vestibule leading to it, called also, Matt. xxvi. 71, 
[Courr, Amer. ed.; House.] 

Ae Wineeee 


HALLO’HESH (wrbr [the whisperer, 
enchanter|: "Adkwhs; Alex. Adw: Alohes), one of 
the “chief of the people’? who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 24). ‘he name is Lochesh, 
with the definite article prefixed. That it is the 
name of a family, and not of an individual, appears 
probable from another passage in which it is given 
in the A. V. as 


HALO’/HESH (wr >i [as above]: ’AA- 
Awss; (Vat. FA. HAea:] Alohes). Shallum, son 
of Hal-lochesh, was ‘ruler of the half part of 
Jerusalem” at the time of the repair of the wall 
by Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 12). According to the 
Hebrew spelling, the name is identical with Hat- 
LonEsH. [The A. V. ed. 1611, following the 
Genevan version, spells the name falsely Halloesh. 
—A.] 

HAM (On [swarthy|: Xdp: Cham). 1. The 
name of one of the three sons of Noah, apparently 
the second in age. It is probably derived from 


TVA): 


Dar], “to be warm,” and signifies “warm” or 
“hot.’ This meaning seems to be confirmed by 
that of the Egyptian word Kum (Egypt), which 
we believe to be the Egyptian equivalent of Ham, 
and which, as an adjective, signifies “ black,’ prob- 
ably implying warmth as well as blackness. 
[Ecypr.| If the Hebrew and Egyptian words be 
the same, Ham must mean the swarthy or sun- 
burnt, like Aidioy, which has been derived from 


the Coptic name of Ethiopia, EQWU, but 
which we should be inclined to trace to Cow ae 
boundary,”’ unless the Sahidic eo wow may be 


derived from Keesh (Cush). It is observable that 
the names of Noah and his sons appear to have 
had prophetic significations. This is stated in the 
case of Noah (Gen. y. 29), and implied in that of 
Japheth (ix. 27), and it can scarcely be doubted 
that the same must be concluded as to Shem. 
Ham may therefore haye been so named as_pro- 
genitor of the sunburnt Egyptians and Cushites. 

Of the history of Ham nothing is related except 
his irreverence to his father, and the curse which 
that patriarch pronounced — the fulfillment of which 
is evident in the history of the Hamites. 

The sons of Ham are stated to have been “ Cush 
and Mizraim and Vhut and Canaan”? (Gen. x. 6; 
comp. 1 Chr. i. 8). It is remarkable that a dual 
form (Mizraim) should occur in the first generation, 
indicating a country, and not a person or a tribe, 
and we are therefore inclined to suppose that the 


gentile noun in the plural DY TS, differing alone 


in the pointing from OYDP%A, originally stood 
here, which would be quite consistent with the 
plural forms of the names of the Mizraite tribes 
which follow, and analogous to the singular forms 
of the names of the Canaanite tribes, except the 
Sidonians, who are mentioned not as a nation, but 
under the name of their forefather Sidon. 

The name of Ham alone, of the three sons of 
Noah, if our identification be correct, is known to 
have been given to a country. Egypt is recognized 
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as the “land of Ham’ in the Bible (Ps. Ixxviii. 
51, cy. 23, evi. 22), and this, though it does not 
prove the identity of the Egyptian name with that 
of the patriarch, certainly favors it, and establishes 
the historical fact that Egypt, settled by the de- 
scendants of Ham, was peculiarly his territory. 
The name Mizraim we believe to confirm this., The 
restriction of Ham to Egypt, unlike the case, if we 
may reason inferentially, of his brethren, may be 
accounted for by the very early civilization of this 
part of the Hamite territory, while much of the 
rest was comparatively barbarous. Egypt may also 
have been the first settlement of the Hamites 
whence colonies went forth, as we know to have 
been the case with the Philistines. [Caruvor.] 

The settlements of the descendants of Cush have 
occasioned the greatest difficulty to critics. The 
main question upon which everything turns is 
whether there was an eastern and a western Cush, 
like the eastern and western Ethiopians of the 
Greeks. This has been usually decided on the 
Biblical evidence as to the land of Cush and the 
Cushites, without reference to that as to the several 
names designating in Gen. x. his progeny, or, ex- 
cept in Nimrod’s case, the territories held by it, or 
both. By a more inductive method we have been 
led to the conclusion that settlements of Cush ex- 
tended from Babylonia along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean to Ethiopia above Egypt, and to the 
supposition that there was an eastern as well as a 
western Cush: historically the latter inference must 
be correct; geographically it may be less certain 
of the postdiluvian world. The ancient Egyptians 
applied the name Krrsn, or Kersn, which is 
obviously the same as Cush, to Ethiopia above 
Egypt. The sons of Cush are stated to have been 
Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtechah: it 
is added that the sons of Raamah were Sheba and 
Dedan, and that “ Cush begat Nimrod.” Certain 
of these names recur in the lists of the descendants 
of Joktan and of Abraham by Keturah, a circum- 
stance which must be explained, in most cases, as 
historical evidence tends to show, by the settlement 
of Cushites, Joktanites, and Abrahamites in the 
same regions. [ARABIA.] Seba is generally identi- 
fied with Meroé, and there seems to be little doubt 
that at the time of Solomon the chief kingdom of 
Ethiopia above Egypt was that of Seba. [SrBa.] 
The postdiluvian Havilah seems to be restricted to 
Arabia. [HAviiAn.] Sabtah and Sabtechah are 
probably Arabian names: this is certainly the case 
with Raamah, Sheba, and Dedan, which are rec- 
ognized on the Persian Gulf. [Sapran; SaB- 
TECHAH; RAAMAH; SHEBA; DEDAN.] Nimrod 
is a descendant of Cush, but it is not certain that 
he is a son, and his is the only name which is 
positively personal and not territorial in the list of 
the descendants of Cush. The account of his first 
kingdom in Babylonia, and of the extension of his” 
rule into Assyria, and the foundation of Nineyeh — 
for this we take to be the meaning of Gen. x. 11, 
12 — indicates a spread of Hamite colonists along 
the Euphrates and Tigris northwards. [Cus1.] 

If, as we suppose, Mizraim in the lists of Gen. x. 
and 1 Chr. i. stand for Mizrim, we should take the 
singular Mazor to be the name of the progenitor 
of the Egyptian tribes. It is remarkable that Mazor 
appears to be identical in signification with Ham, 
so that it may be but another name of the patri- 
arch. [EGypr.] In this ease the mention of Miz- 
raim (or Mizrim) would be geographical, and not 
indicative of a Mazor, son of Ham. 
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The Mizraites, like the descendants of Ham, 
occupy a territory wider than that bearing the name 
of Mizraim. We may, howevet, suppose that Miz- 
raim included all the first settlements, and that in 
remote times other tribes besides the Philistines 
migrated, or extended their territories. This we 
may infer to have been the case with the Lehabim 
(Lubim) or Libyans, for Manetho speaks of them 
as in the remotest period of Kgyptian history sub- 
ject to the Pharaohs. He tells us that under the 
first king of the Third Dynasty, of Memphites, 
Necherophes, or Necherochis, ‘the Libyans re- 
volted from the Egyptians, but, on account of a 
wonderful increase of the moon, submitted through 
fear’? * (Cory’s Anc. Frag. 2d ed. pp. 100, 101). 
It is unlikely that at this very early time the 
Memphite kingdom ruled far, if at all, beyond the 
western boundary of Egypt. 

The Ludim appear to have been. beyond Egypt 
to the west, so probably the Anamim, and certainly 
the Lehabim. [Lupim; ANAMIM; LEHABIM.] 
The Naphtuhim seem to have been just beyond the 
western border. [Napuruuim.] The Pathrusim 
and Caphtorim were in Egypt, and probably the 

Jasluhim also. [PAarHRos; CAPHTOR; CASLU- 
uiM.] The Philistim are the only Mizraite tribe 
that we know to have passed into Asia: their first 
establishment was in Egypt, for they came out of 
Caphtor. [CArHror.] 

Phut has been always placed in Africa. In the 
Bible, Phut occurs as an ally or supporter of Heyp- 
tian Thebes, mentioned with Cush and Lubim 
(Nah. iii. 9), with Cush and Ludim (the Mizraite 
Ludim?), as supplying part of the army of Pha- 
raoh-Necho (Jer. xlvi. 9), as involved in the calam- 
ities of Egypt together with Cush, Lud, and Chub 
[CHuB] (Bz. xxx. 5), as furnishing, with Persia, 
Lud, and other lands or tribes, mercenaries for the 
service of Tyre (xxvii. 10), and with Persia and 
Cush as supplying part of the army of Gog (xxxviii. 
5). There can therefore be little doubt that Phut 
is to be placed in Africa, where we find, in the 
Keyptian inscriptions, a great nomadic people cor- 
responding to it. [Puur.] : 

Respecting the geographical position of the 
Canaanites there is no dispute, although all the 
names are not identified. ‘The Hamathites alone 
of those identified were settled in early times wholly 
beyond the land of Canaan. Perhaps there was a 
primeval extension of the Canaanite tribes after 
their first establishment in the land called after 
their ancestor, for before the specification of its 
limits as those of their settlements it is stated 
“afterward were the families of the Canaanites 
spread abroad” (Gen. x. 18, 19). One of their 
most important extensions was to the northeast, 
where was a great branch of the Hittite nation in 
the valley of the Orontes, constantly mentioned in 
the wars of the Pharaohs [EGypr], and in those 
of the kings of Assyria. ‘T'wo passages which have 
occasioned much controversy iuay be here noticed. 
In the account of Abraham's entrance into Pales- 
tine it is said, “* And the Canaanite [was] then in 
the land” (xii. 6); and as to a somewhat later 
time, that of the separation of Abraham and Lot, 
we read that “the Canaanite and the Perizzite 
dwelled then in the land” (xiii. 7). These pas- 
sages haye been supposed either to be late glosses, 
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or to indicate that the Pentateuch was written at a 
late period. A comparison of all the passages re- 
ferring to the primitive history of Palestine and 
Idumeea shows that there was an earlier population 
expelled by the Hamite and Abrahamite settlers. 
This population was important in the time of the 
war of Chedorlaomer; but at the Exodus, more 
than four hundred years afterwards, there was but 
aremnant of it. It is most natural therefore to 
infer that the two passages under consideration 
mean that the Canaanite settlers were already in 
the land, not that they were still there. 

Philologers are not agreed as to a Hamitic class 
of languages. Recently Bunsen has applied the 
term “ Hamitism,’’ or as he writes it Chamitism, 
to the Egyptian language, or rather family. He 
places it at the head of the “Semitic stock,’ to 
which he considers it as but partially belonging, 
and thus describes it: — “Chamitism, or ante-his- 
torical Semitism: the Chamitic deposit in Egypt; 
its daughter, the Demotic Egyptian; and its end 
the Coptic” ( Outlines, vol. i. p. 183). Sir H. Raw- 
linson has applied the term Cushite to the primitive 
language of Babylonia, and the same term has been 
used for the ancient language of tlie southern coast 
of Arabia. This terminology depends, in every in- 
stance, upon the race of the nation speaking the 
language, and not upon any theory of a Hamitic 
class. here is evidence which, at the first view, 
would incline us to consider that the term Semitic, 
as applied to the Syro-Arabie class, should be 
changed to Hamitic; but on a more careful exami- 
nation it becomes evident that any absolute classi- 
fication of languages into groups corresponding to 
the three great Noachian families is not tenable. 
The Biblical evidence seems, at first sight, in favor 
of Hebrew being classed as a Hamitic rather than 
a Semitic form of speech. It is called in the Bible 
“ the language of Canaan,” YD MDW (Is. xix. 
18), although those speaking it are elsewhere sid 
to speak FIYTWT, Judaic? (2 K. xviii. 26, 28; 
Is. xxxvi. 11, 13; Neh. xiii. 24). But the one 
term, as Gesenius remarks (Gram. Introd.), indi- 
cates the country where the language was spoken, 
the other as evidently indicates a people by whom 
it was spoken: thus the question of its being a 
Hamitic or Semitic language is not touched; for 
the circumstance that it was the language of Ca- 
naan is agreeable with its being either indigenous 
(and therefore either Canaanite or Rephaite), or 
adopted (and therefore perhaps Semitic). The 
names of Canaanite persons and places, as Gese- 
nius has observed (J. ¢.), conclusively show that the 
Canaanites spoke what we call Hebrew. Elsewhere 
we might find evidence of the use of a so-called 
Semitic language by nations either partly or wholly 
of Hamite origin. ‘This evidence would favor the 
theory that Hebrew was Hamitic; but on the other 
hand we should be mnable to dissociate Semitic 
languages from Semitic peoples. The Egyptian 
language would also offer great difficulties, unless it 
were held to be but partly of Hamitie origin, since 
it is mainly of an entirely different class to [from] 
the Semitic. It is mainly Nigritian, but it also 
contains Semitic elements. We are of opinion that 
the groundwork is Nigritian, and that the Semitic 
part is a layer added to a complete Nigritian lan- 


notices of events in Manetho’s lists were inserted by 
copyists. This cannot, we think, have been the case 


with most of those notices that occur in the older 


| dynasties. 
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guage. The two elements are mixed, but not fused. 
This opinion those Semitic scholars who have 
studied the subject share with us. Some Iranian 
scholars hold that the two elements are mixed, and 
that the ancient Egyptian represents the transition 
from Turanian to Semitic. The only solution of 
the difficulty seems to be, that what we call Semitic 
is early Noachian. 

An inquiry into the history of the Hamite na- 
tions presents considerable difficulties, since it can- 
not be determined in the cases of the most impor- 
tant of those commonly held to be Hamite that 
they were purely of that stock. It is certain that 
the three most illustrious Hamite nations — the 
Cushites, the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians — 
were greatly mixed with foreign peoples. In Baby- 
lonia the Hamite element seems to have been ab- 
sorbed by the Shemite, but not in the earliest times. 
There are some common characteristics, however, 
which appear to connect the different branches of 
the Hamite family, and to distinguish them from 
the children of Japheth and Shem. Their archi- 
tecture has a solid grandeur that we look for in 
vain elsewhere. Egypt, Babylonia, and Southern 
Arabia alike afford proofs of this, and the few re- 
maining monuments of the Phoenicians are of the 
same class. What is very important as indicating 
the purely Hamite character of the monuments to 
which we refer is that the earliest in Egypt are the 
most characteristic, while the earlier in Babylonia 
do not yield in this respect to the later. The na- 
tional mind seems in all these cases to have been 
{represented in ?] these material forms. The early 
history of each of the chief Hamite nations shows 
great power of organizing an extensive kingdom, of 
acquiring material greatness, and checking the in- 
roads of neighboring nomadic peoples. The Philis- 
tines afford a remarkable instance of these qualities. 
In every case, however, the more energetic sons of 
Shem or Japheth haye at last fallen upon the rich 
Hamite territories and despoiled them. Egypt, 
favored by a position fenced round with nearly im- 
passable barriers — on the north an almost haven- 
less coast, on the east and west sterile deserts, held 
its freedom far longer than the rest; yet even in 
the days of Solomon the throne was filled by for- 
eigners, who, if Hamites, were Shemite enough in 
their belief to revolutionize the religion of the coun- 
try. In Babylonia the Medes had already captured 
Nimrod’s city more than 2000 years before the 
Christian era. The Hamites of Southern Arabia 
were so early overthrown by the Joktanites that 
the scanty remains of their history are alone known 
to us through tradition. Yet the story of the mag- 
nificence of the ancient kings of Yemen is so per- 
fectly in accordance with all we know of the Ham- 
ites that it is almost enough of itself to prove what 
other evidence has so well established. ‘The history 
of the Canaanites is similar; and if that of the 
Phoenicians be an exception, it must be recollected 
that they became a merchant class, as lzekiel’s 
famous description of Tyre shows (chap. xxvii). In 
speaking of Hamite characteristics we do not in- 
tend it to be inferred that they were necessarily 
altogether of Hamite origin, and not at least partly 
borrowed. Re SP: 


2. (an [multitude, people, First], Gen. xiv. 5; 


Sam. OF, Cham). Aecording to the Masoretic 
text, Chedorlaomer and his allies smote the Zuzim 
in a place called Ham. If, as seems likely, the 
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Zuzim be the same as the Zamzummim, Ham 
must be placed in what was afterwards the Ammo- 
nite territory. Hence it has been conjectured by 
‘Tuch, that Ham is but another form of the name 
of the chief stronghold of the children of Ammon, 
Rabbah, now Am-man. The LXX. and Vulg., 
however, throw some doubt upon the Masoretic 
reading: the former has, as the rendering of 


ora DFS): ad 20vn ioxvpe dua ai- 
rots; and ihe latter, e¢ Zuzim cum eis, which 


shows that they read EYT2: but the Mas. ren- 
dering seems the more likely, as each clause men- 
tions a nation, and its capital or stronghold; al- 
though it must be allowed that if the Zuzim had 
gone to the assistance of the Rephaim, a deviation 
would have been necessary. ‘The Samaritan Version 


has mw, Lishuh, perbaps intending the LASHA 
of Gen. x. 19, which by some is identified with 
Callirhoé on the N. E. quarter of the Dead Sea. 
The Targums of Onkelos and Pseudojon. have 
NEVI, Hemta. Schwarz (217) suggests Humei- 
math (in Van de Velde’s map Himeitat), one mile 
above Jabba, the ancient Ar-Moab, on the Roman 
road. [Zuzims. | 

3. In the account of a migration of the Simeon- 
ites to the valley of Gedor, and their destroying the 
pastoral inhabitants, the latter, or possibly their 
predecessors, are said to have been “of Ham” 
(Oniy: ék Tav viay Xdu: de stirpe Cham, 1 
Chr. iv. 40). This may indicate that a Hamite 
tribe was settled here, or, more precisely, that there 
was an Egyptian settlement. The counection of 
Egypt with this part of Palestine will be noticed 
under ZERAH. Ham may, however, here be in no 
way connected with the patriarch or with Egypt. 


HAMAN (Wen [celebrated (Pers.), or 
Mercury (Sansk.), Fiirst] : ‘Audy: Aman), the chief 
minister or vizier of king Ahasuerus (Esth. iii. 1). 
After the failure of his attempt to cut off all the 
Jews in the Persian empire, he was hanged on the 
gallows which he had erected for Mordecai. Most 
probably he is the same Aman who is mentioned 
as the oppressor of Achiacharus (Tob. xiv. 10). 
The Targum and Josephus (Ant. xi. 6, § 5) inter- 
pret the description of him —the Agagite — as 
signifying that he was of Amalekitish descent; but 
he is called a Macedonian by the LXX. in Esth. 
ix. 24 (cf. iii. 1), and a Persian by Sulpicius Seve- 
rus. Prideaux (Conneaion, anno 453) computes 
the sum which he offered to pay into the royal 
treasury at more than £2,000,000 sterling. Mod- 
ern Jews are said to be in the habit of designating 
any Christian enemy by his name. (Eisenmenger, 
Ent. Jud. i. 721). [See addition under EsruEr, 
Boox or.] Wits ce. 


HAMATH (3 [ fortress, citadel] : 
‘Hude, “Hud, Aiud@: math) appears to have 
been the principal city of Upper Syria from the 
time of the Exodus to that of the prophet Amos. 
It was situated in the valley of the Orontes, about 
half-way between its source near Baalbek, and the 
bend which it makes at Jisr-hadid. It thus natu- 
rally commanded the whole of the Orontes valley, 
from the low sereen of hills which forms the water- 
shed between the Orontes and the Litdény —the 
“entrance of Hamath,” as it is called in Scripture 
(Num. xxxiv. 8; Josh. xiii. 5, &c.)—to the defile 
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of Daphne below Antioch; and this tract appears 
to have formed the kingdom of Hamath, during 
the time of its independence. ¢ 


The Hamathites were a Hamitic race, and are 


included among the descendants of Canaan (Gen. 
x. 18). There is no reason to suppose with Mr. 
Kenrick (Phanicia, p. 60), that they were ever in 
any sense Phoenicians. We must regard them as 
closely akin to the Hittites on whom they bordered, 
and with whom they were generally in alliance. 
Nothing appears of the power of Hamath, beyond 
the geographical notices which show it to be a well- 
known place (Nwn. xiii. 21, xxxiy. 8; Josh. xiii. 
- 5; &c.), until the time of David, when we hear 
that Toi, king of Hamath, had “ had wars ’’ with 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and on the defeat of 
the latter by Dayid, sent his son to congratulate 
the Jewish monarch (2 Sam. viii. 10), and (appa- 
rently) to put Hamath under his protection. Ha- 
math seems clearly to have been included in the 
dominions of Solomon (1 K. iv. 21-4); and its king 
was no doubt one of those many princes over whom 
that monarch ruled, who “brought presents and 
served Solomon all the days of his life.’ The 
“ store-cities,’’ which Solomon “ built in Hamath ”’ 
(2 Chr. viii. 4), were perhaps staples for. trade, the 
importance of the Orontes valley as a line of traffic 
being always great. On the death of Solomon and 
the separation of the two kingdoms, Hamath 
seems to have regained its independence. In 
the Assyrian inscriptions of the time of Ahab 
(B. C. 900) it appears as a separate power, in 
alliance with the Syrians of Damascus, the 
Hittites, and the Phoenicians. About three- 
quarters of a century later Jeroboam the sec- 
ond ‘recovered Hamath”’ (2 K. xiv. 28); he 
seems to have dismantled the place, whence 
the prophet Amos, who wrote in his reign 
(Am. i. 1), couples “ Hamath the great’’ 
with Gath, as an instance of desolation (2d. vi. 
2). Soon afterwards the Assyrians took it (2 
K. xviii. 34, xix. 13, &c.), and from this time 
it ceased to be a place of much importance. 
Antiochus Epiphanes appears to have changed 
its name to Kpiphaneia, an appellation under 
which it was known to the Greeks and Romans 
from his time to that of St. Jerome (Com- 
ment. in Iszek. xlvii. 16), and possibly later. 
The natives, however, called it Hamath, even 
in St. Jerome's time; and its present name, 
Hamah, is but very slightly altered from the 
ancient form. 

Barekhardt visited Humah in 1812. He 
describes it as situated on both sides of the 
Orontes, partly on the declivity of a hill, 
partly in the plain, and as divided into four 
quarters — Hadher, £1 Dyisr, El Aleyat, and 
kl Medine, the last being the quarter of the ; 
Christians. The population, according to 
him, was at that time 30,000. The town 
possessed few antiquities, and was chiefly re- 
markable for its huge water-wheels, whereby 
the gardens and the houses in the upper town : 
were supplied from the Orontes. The neighboring 
territory he calls «the granary of Northern Syria” 
(Travels in Syria, pp. 146-147. See also Pococke, 
Travels in the Last, vol. i.; Irby and Mangles, 
Travels, p. 244; and Stanley, S. g* P. pp. 496, 
407). G. R. 

* The “entrance of Hamath”’ is not, as stated, 
at the water-shed between the Litdny and the 
Orontes, which would place it too far south, for the 
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following reasons: (1.) The northern boundary of 
the Israelites was certainly north of Riblah, for the 
east border descends from Hazar-enan to Shepham, 
and from Shepham to Riblah.  Riblah is. still 
known by its ancient name, and is found south of 
Hums Lake about six or eight hours. The ‘en- 
trance ’’ must therefore lie north of this town. (2.) 
It must lie east of Mount Hor. Now, if Mount 
Hor be, as it probably is, the range of Lebanon, 
the question is readily solved by a reference to the 
physical geography of the region. The ranges of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon terminate opposite 
Humis Lake by bold and decided declivities. There 
is then a rolling country for a distance of about 
ten miles north of the Lebanon chain, after which 
rises the lower range of the Nusairiyeh mountains. 
A wider space of plain intervenes between Anti- 
Lebanon and the low hills which lie eastward of 
Hamath. The city of Hums lies at the intersec- 
tion of the arms of the cross thus formed, and 
toward each of the cardinal points of the compass 
there is an “entering in’? between the hills. 
Thus northward the pass leads to Hamath; west- 
ward to Kuldt el-Husn and the Mediterranean; 
eastward to the great plain of the Syrian desert; 
and southward toward Baal-gad in Ceele-Syria. 
This will appear at a glance from the accompany- 
ing plan of the country, in which it will be seer 


4 @lums 
(Nake of Tums 


Region around Hums, showing the “ entrance to Hamath.” 


that the plain of Hums opens to the four points of 
the compass. specially to one journeying from 
the south or the west would this locality be appro- 
priately described as an entrance. (3.) It is im- 
probable that the lands of Hamath ever extended 
as far south as the height of land between the 
Leontes and the Orontes, or in fact into the south- 
ern division of COcele-Syria at all. Hums would 
have been its natural limit from the sea, to one 
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journeying along the coast from Tripoli to La- 
takia. Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh range are seen 
in profile, with the gap between them. A similar 


view is presented from the remaining cardinal 
Gabe. 


points. 


a 


HAMMER 


HAMATHITE, THE (UVTI: 6?Aua- 
6{: Amatheus, Hamatheus), one "7 ‘the families 
descended from Canaan, named last in the list 
(Gen. x. 18; 1 Chr. i. 16). The place of their set- 
tlement was doubtless HAMATH. 


LZ DEDEDE 


Nusairiyeh Mts. 


ee xzzz:2:_e 


Lebanon. 


Entrance to Hamath from the W. 


HA’MATH-ZO’/BAH (ADS : 
BarowBa; [Alex. Aiud SwBa:| nae Subay is 
said to have been attacked and conquered by Sol- 
omon (2 Chr. viii. 3). It has been conjectured to 
be the same as Hamuath, here regarded as included 
in Aram-Zobah — a geographical expression which 
has usually a narrower meaning. But the name 
Hamath-Zobah would seem rather suited to an- 
other Hamath which was distinguished from the 
“ Great Hamath,’’ by the suffix “ Zobah.’”? Com- 
pare Ramoth-Gilead, which is thus distinguished 
from Ramah in Benjamin. G. R. 


* HAMI’TAL, 2 K. xxiii. 31, is the reading 
of the A. V. ed. 1611 for HAMUTAL. A. 


HAM’MATH (197 [warm spring]: Ouad- 
adaxé@ — the last two syllables a corruption of the 
name following; [Alex. Audé; [Ald. ?Auudé:] 
démath), one of the fortified cities in the territory 
allotted to Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35). It is not 
possible from this list to determine its position, 
but the notices of the Talmudists, collected by 
Lightfoot in his Chorographical Century, and 
Chor. Decad, leave no doubt that it was near Ti- 
berias, one mile distant —in fact that it had its 
name, Cbhammath, “hot baths,’ because it con- 
tained those of Tiberias. In accordance with this 
are the slight notices of Josephus, who mentions it 
under the name of Emmaus as a “ village not far 
(kdun . . . od &rwOev) from Tiberias” (Ant. 
xvill. 2, § 8), and as where Vespasian had en- 
camped “ before (apd) Tiberias” (B. J. iv. 1, § 3). 
Remains of the wall of this encampment were rec- 
ognized by Irby and Mangles (p. 89 ). In both 
cases Josephus names the hot springs or baths, add- 
ing in the latter, that such is the interpretation of 
the name ’Auuaods, and that the waters are me- 
dicinal. The Hammam, at present three® in 
number, still send up their hot and sulphureous 
waters, at a spot rather more than a mile south of 
the modern town, at the extremity of the ruins of 
the ancient city (Rob. ii. 883, 884; Van de Velde, 
ui. 399). 

It is difficult, however, to reconcile with this 
position other observations of the Talmudists, 
quoted on the same place, by Lightfoot, to the 
effect. that Chammath was called also the ‘wells 
of Gadara,” from its proximity to that place, and 
also that half the town was on the east side of the 
Jordan and half on the west, with a bridge between 
them — the fact being that the ancient Tiberias 


was at least 4 miles, and the Hammam 2}, from 
the present embouchure of the Jordan. The same 
difficulty besets the account of Parchi (in Zunz’s 
Appendix to Benjamin of Tudela, ii. 403). He 
places the wells entirely on the east of Jordan. 

In the list of Levitical cities given out of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xxi. 32), the name of this place seems 
to be given as HAMMOorH-DoR, and in 1 Chr. vi. 


76 it is further altered to HAMMON. G. 
HAMMEDA/’THA ( (SITS 7 : ?Auadabos; 
[Alex. Avayuabados, Apabubos. :] Amadathus), 


father of the infamous Haman, and commonly des- 
ignated as “the Agagite’? (Esth. iii. 1, 10; viii. 
5; ix. 24), though also without that title (ix. 10). 
By Gesenius (Lew. 1855, p. 539) the name is taken 
to be Medatha, preceded by the definite article. 
For other explanations, see Fiirst, Hundwb. [Zend, 
= given by Haomo, an Ized}, and Simonis, Ono- 
musticon, p. 586. The latter derives it from a Per- 
sian word meaning ‘ double.”’ For the termination 
compare ARIDATHA. 


HAMMELECH (JQ [the king]: rod 
BaotAéws: -Amelech), rendered in the A. VY. as 
a proper name (Jer. xxxvi. 26; xxxvili. 6); but 
there is no apparent reason for supposing it to be 
anything but the ordinary Hebrew word for “the 
king,” 7. e. in the first case Jehoiakim, and in the 
latter Zedekiah. If this is so, it enables us to con- 
nect with the royal family of Judah two persons, 
Jerachmeel and Maleiah, who do not appear in the 
A. V. as members thereof. 


HAMMER. The Hebrew language has sev- 
eral names for this indispensable tool. (1.) Pattish 
(WH, connected etymologically with ratraccw, 
to strike), which was used by the gold-beater (Is. 
xli. 7, A. V. “ carpenter’) to overlay with silver 
and “smooth” the surface of the image; as well 
as by the quarry-man (Jer. xxiii. 29). (2.) Mak- 
kabah (MAS {and FDP 22 ]), properly a tool for 
hollowing, “hence a stone-cutter’s mallet (1 K. vi. 
7), and generally any workman’s hammer (Judg. 
iv. 21; Is. xliv. 12; Jer. x. 4). (6.) Halmith 
(n3277). used only in Judg. v. 26, and then 
with the addition of the word “workmen’s” by 
way of explanation. (4.) A kind of hammer, 
named mappétz (Y B19), Jer. li. 20 (A. V. “ battle- 


axe”), or méphitz (Y°5%9), Prov. xxv. 18 es V. 


@ *Mr. Porter (Handb. for Syr- 


§ Pal. ii. 422) 
speaks of four springs : 


one under the old bath-house, 


and three others a few paces further south (see also 
Rob. Bibl. Res. iii. 259). A. 


HAMMOLEKETH 


“maul’’), was used as a weapon of war. “ Ham- 
mer” is used figuratively for any overwhelming 
power, whether worldly (Jer., 1. 23), or spiritual 
(Jer. xxiii. 29 [comp. Heb. iv. 12]). W. L. B. 


* From TT2j2D comes Maccabeus or Maccabee 
*[MaccaBEEks, THE]. The hammer used by Jael 
(Judg. v. 26) was not of iron, but a wooden mal- 
let, such as the Arabs use now for driving down 
their tent-pins. (See Thomson’s Land and Book, 
ii. 149.) In the Hebrew, it is spoken of as “ the 
hammer,” as being the one kept for that purpose. 
The nail driven through Sisera’s temples was also 
one of the wooden tent-pins. ‘This particularity 
points to a scene drawn from actual life. It is said 
in 1 K. vi. 7 that no sound of hammer, or axe, or 
any iron tool, was heard in building the Temple, 
because it “‘ was built of stone made ready ” at the 
quarry. The immense cavern under Jerusalem, 
where undoubtedly most of the building material 
of the ancient city was obtained, furnishes inci- 
dental confirmation of this statement. ‘ The heaps 
of chippings which lie about show that the stone 
was dressed on the spot. . . . There are no other 
quarries of any great size near the city, and in the 
reign of Solomon this quarry, in its whole extent, 
was without the limits of the city” (Barelay’s City 
of the Great King, p. 468, Ist ed. (1865)). See 
also the account of this subterranean gallery in the 
Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, pp. 63, 64. H. 


HAMMOLEKETH (927177, with the 
article = the Queen: 7 Marexé0: Reyinn), a 
woman introduced in the genealogies of Manasseh 
as daughter of Machir and sister of Gilead (1 Chr. 
vii. 17, 18), and as having among her children 
ABI-EZER, from whose family sprang the gret 
judge Gideon. The Targum translates the name 


by noon T=who reigned. The Jewish tra- 
dition, as preserved by Kimchi in his commentary 
on the passage, is that “she used to reign over a 
portion of the land which belonged to Gilead,” 
and that for that reason her lineage has been pre- 
seryed. 


HAM’MON (]YAM [hot or sunny]: (Epe- 
pady;| Alex. Auwy: Hamon). 1. A city in 
Asher (Josh. xix. 28), apparently not far from Zi- 
don-rabbah, or “ Great Zidon.’’ Dr. Schultz sug- 
gested its identification with the modern village of 
Hamul, near the coast, about 10 miles below Tyre 
(Rob. iii. 66), but this is doubtful both in etymology 
and position. 

2. [Xaud0; Alex. Xauwy.] A city allotted 
out of the tribe of Naphtali to the Levites (1 Chr. 
vi. 76), and answering to the somewhat similar 
names HAMMATH and HAmMorTH-DoR in Joshua. 

G. 

HAMMOTH-DOR’ (ONT SAT [warm 
springs, abode]: Newudd; Alex. Euabdwp: Am- 
moth Dor), a city of Naphtali, allotted with its 
suburbs to the Gershonite Levites, and for a city 
of refuge (Josh. xxi. 82). Unless there were two 
places of the same or very similar name in Naph- 
tali, this is identical with HAMMATH. 
suffix Dor is added it is hard to tell, unless the word 
refers in some way to the situation of the place on 
the coast, in which fact only had it (as far as we 
know) any resemblance to Dor, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. In 1 Chr. vi. 76 the name is con- 
tracted to HAMMON. G. 


Why the} 
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HAMO/NAH (72137 [wmult, noise of a 


multitude) : TloAvavdpiov: Amona), the name of 
a city mentioned in a highly obscure passage of 
Wzekiel (xxxix. 16); apparently that of the place 
in or near which the multitudes of Gog should be 
buried after their great slaughter by God, and which 
is to derive its name — “ multitude’’— from that 
circumstance. G. 

HA’MON-GOG’, THE VALLEY OF 
(a PWT SA = ravine of Gog’s multitude: 
Tal rd roAvdydpiov tod Téy: vallis multitudinis 
Gog), the name to be bestowed on a rayine or glen, 
previously known as ‘the ravine of the passengers 
on the east of the sea,’ after the burial there of 
“ Gog and all his multitude’ (Ez. xxxix. 11, 15). 

HA’MOR (75ST), i. ¢. in Hebrew a large he- 
ass, the figure employed by Jacob for Issachar: 
"Eupdp: Hemor), a Hivite (or according to the 
Alex. LXX. a Horite), who at the time of the en- 
trance of Jacob on Palestine was prince (Vas?) of 
the land and city of Shechem, and father of the 
impetuous young man of the latter name whose ill 
treatment of Dinah brought destruction on himself, 
his father, and the whole of their city (Gen. xxxiii. 
19; xxxiv. 2, 4, 6, 8, 138, 18, 20, 24, 26). Hamor 
would seem to have been a person of great influ- 
ence, because, though alive at the time, the men of 
his tribe are ealled after him Aene-Hiumor, and he 
himself, in records narrating events long subsequent 
to this, is styled /Zumor-Abi Shecem (Josh. xxiv. 
32:4 Judg. ix. 28; Acts vii. 16). In the second 
of these passages his name is used as a signal of 
revolt, when the remnant of the ancient Hivites 
attempted to rise against Abimelech son of Gideon. 
[SuecueM.] For the title Adi-Shecem, “ father 
of Shechem,’’ compare “father of Bethlehem,”’ 
‘father of Tekoah,’’ and others in the early lists 
of 1 Chr. ii., iv. In Acts vii. 16 the name is given 
in the Greek form of Emmor, and Abraham is 
said to have bought his sepulehre from the “sons 
of Emmor.”’ 


HAMU’EL Osan [see infra], 7. e. Ham- 
miiel: "AuoufhA: Amuel), a man of Simeon; son 
of Mishma, of the family of Shaul (1 Chr. iy. 26), 
from whom, if we follow the records of this pas- 
sage, it would seem the whole tribe of Simeon 
located in Palestine were derived. In many He- 
brew MSS. the name is given as Chammiel. 

* The latter form exchanges the soft guttural for 
the hard. It signifies “heat ’ and hence “ anger 
of God’’ (Gesen.), or “God is a sun”’ (First). 


HAMULITES, THE 


HA/MUL (van [ pitied, spared]: Sam. 


Dsyon: *TemounaA, ‘Iapovy; [Alex. in Num., 
TauwounA; Comp. ’AwovA, XawovA:] Hamu), the 
younger son of Pharez, Judah’s son by Tamar 
(Gen. xlvi. 12; 1 Chr. ii. 5). Hamul was head of 
the family of the Hamulites (Num. xxvi. 21), but 
none of the genealogy of his descendants is pre- 
served in the lists of 1 Chronicles, though those of 
the descendants of Zerah are fully given. 


HAMULITES, THE (“PYOMT [sce 
above]: "Iauouvt, Alex. IawounAr; [Comp. ’Apou- 


a The LXX. have here read the word without its 
initial guttural, and rendered it apa rH ’Amoppaiwy, 
from the Amorites.”’ 
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At:] Hamulite), the family (TITBw) of the 
preceding (Num. xxvi. 21). 


HAMU’TAL (UOT = perh. hin to the 
dew: Auirdd; [Vat. Awerrat, Merar; Alex. Aut 
Tan, -rad;] in Jer. "Awerrdaad [Alex. ~wi-]: Am- 
tal), daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah; one of the 
wives of king Josiah, and mother of the unfor- 
tunate princes Jehoahaz (2 K. xxiii. 31), and Mat- 
taniah or Zedekiah (2 K. xxiv. 18; Jer. lii. 1). 
In the two last passages the name is given in the 


original text as Sonn, Chamital, a reading 
which the LXX. follow throughout. 

* Curiously enough, in the first passage, but 
in neither of the two last, the A. V. ed. 1611 reads 
Hamital. A. 

HANAMW’EEL [prqerly Hanamel, in 3 
syl | (pra [perh. ON2O01 whom God has 
given, Gesen. | : "Avapmena: Hanameel), son of 
Shallum, and cousin of Jeremiah. When Judea 
was oceupied by the Chaldzeans, Jerusalem be- 
leaguered, and Jeremiah in prison, the prophet 
bought a field of Hanameel in token of his assur- 
ance that a time was to come when land should be 
once more a secure possession (Jer. xxxil. 7, 8, 9, 
12; and comp. 44). The suburban fields belong- 
ing to the tribe of Levi could not be sold (Lev. 
xxv. 34); but possibly Hanameel may have inher- 
ited property from his mother. Compare the case 
of Barnabas, who also was a Levite; and the note 
of Grotius on Acts iv. 37. Henderson (on Jer. 
xxxli. 7) supposes that a portion of the Levitical 


estates might be sold within the tribe. 
Wie. 


HANAN (an [gracious, merciful]: ’Avdy: 
Hanan). 1. One of the chief people of the tribe 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 23). 

2. The last of the six sons of Azel, a descend- 
ant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 38; ix. 44). 

3. [FA. Avvay.] “Son of Maachah,” 7 e. 
-possibly a Syrian of Aram-Maachah, one of the 
heroes of David’s guard, according to the extended 
list of 1 Chr. xi. 43. 

4. [FA. Tavay.] Bene-Chanan [sons of C.] 
were among the Nethinim who returned from Bab- 
ylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 46; Neh. vii. 49). 
In the parallel list, 1 Esdr. vy. 30, the name is given 
as ANAN. : 

5. (LXX. omits [Rom. and Alex. in Neh. x. 10 
read Avay, but Vat. aud FA.! omit].) One of the 
Levites who assisted Ezra in his public exposition 
of the law (Neh. viii. 7). The same person is 
probably mentioned in x. 10 as sealing the coy- 
enant, since several of the same names occur in 
both passages. 

6. [Vat. omits.] One of the “heads” of the 
“people,” that is of the laymen, who also sealed 
the covenant (x. 22). 

7. (Aivdv; [FA. Awa.]) Another of the chief 
laymen on the same occasion (x. 26). 

8. [FA. Aavay.] Son of Zaccur, son of Mat- 
taniah, whom Nehemiah made one of the store- 
keepers of the provisions collected as tithes (Neh. 
xiii. 13). He was probably a layman, in which 
case the four storekeepers represented the four chief 
classes of the people — priests, scribes, Levites, and 
laymen. 

9. Son of Igdaliahu “the man of God” (Jer. 
xxxv. 4). The sons of Hanan had a chamber in 
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the Temple. The Vat. LXX. gives the name twice 
—*Iwvav viod ’Avavlov [FA. Avyay viov Ay 
vayiov}- 

HANAN’EEL [properly Hananel, in 3 syl.J 
THE TOWER OF (USD31 YII: wipyos 
Avamenar: turris Hananeel), a tower which formed 
part of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39). 
l'rom these two passages, particularly from the 
former, it might almost be inferred that Hananeel 
was but another name for the Tower of Meah 


(TST = the hundred): at any rate they were 
close together, and stood between the sheep-gate 
and the fish-gate. This tower is further mentioned 
in Jer. xxxi. 38, where the reference appears to be 
to an extensive breach in the wall, reaching from 
that spot to the “gate of the corner’? (comp. Neh. 
iii. 24, 82), and which the prophet is announcing 
shall be “rebuilt to Jehovah” and “not be thrown 
down any more for ever... The remaining passage 
in which it is named (Zech. xiv. 10) also connects 
this tower with the “corner gate,’ which lay on 
the other side of the sheep-gate. This verse is ren- 
dered by Ewald with a different punctuation to 
[from] the A. V. — “from the gate of Benjamin, 
on to the place of the first (or early) gate, on to 
the corner-gate and Tower Hananeel, on to the 
king’s wine-presses.”’ [J ERUSALEM. ] 


HANANI 02377 [gracious]: [Rom. Avar, 
Avavias: Alex. | Avav: Hanani). 1. One of the 
sons of Heman, David’s Seer, who were separated 
for song in the house of the Lord, and head of the 
18th course of the service (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 25). 

2. [Avavi; Vat. -vec, once -wer; Alex. 1 K. 
xvi. 7, Avavia-] A Seer who rebuked (B. c. 941) 
Asa, king of Judah, for his want of faith in God, 
which he had showed by buying off the hostility 
of Benhadad I. king of Syria (2 Chr. xvi. 7). For 
this he was imprisoned by Asa (10). He (or another 
Hanani) was the father of Jehu the Seer, who testi- 
fied against Baasha (1 K. xvi. 1, 7), and Jehosh- 
aphat (2 Chr. xix. 2, xx. 34). 

3. [Avavi; Vat. FA. -yer; Alex. Avavia-] One 
of the priests who in the time of Ezra were con- 
nected with strange wives (Iizr. x. 20). In Esdras 
the name is ANANIAS. 

4. PAvavi, Avavia; FA. in i. 2, Avay.] A 
brother of Nehemiah, who returned B. c. 446 frem 
Jerusalem to Susa (Neh. i. 2); and was afterwards 
made governor of Jerusalem under Nehemiah 
(vii. 2.) 

5. [’Avavl; Vat. Alex. FA1 omit.] A priest 
mentioned in Neh. xii. 36. Wareks Be: 


HANANI’AH (7799277 and WWII [whom 
Jehovah has given]: *Avavia; [Avavlas:] Ana- 
nias, [Hanania,| and Hananias. In New Test. 
*Avavias: Ananias). 

1. One of the 14 sons of Heman the singer, and 
chief of the sixteenth out of the 24 courses or wards 
into which the 288 musicians of the Levites were 
divided by king David. The sons of Heman were 
especially employed to blow the horns (1 Chr. xxv. 
4, 5, 23). 

2. One of the chief captains of the army of king 
Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

3. Father of Zedekiah, one of the princes in the 
reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah (Jer. xxxvi. 12). 

4. Son of Azur, a Benjamite of Gibeon and a 
false prophet in the reign of Zedekiah king of Jndah.. 
In the 4th year of his reign, B. c. 595, Hauaniah 
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withstood Jeremiah the prophet, and publicly 
prophesied in the temple that within two years 
Jeconiah and all his fellow-captives, with the vessels 
of the Lord’s house which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken away to Babylon, should be brought back to 
Jerusalem (Jer. xxviii.): an indication that treach- 
erous negotiations were already secretly opened with 
Pharaoh-Hophra (who had just succeeded Psam- 
mis on the Egyptian throne), and that strong 
hopes were entertained of the destruction of the 
Babylonian power by him. The preceding chapter 
(xxvii. 3) shows further that a league was already 
in progress between Judah and the neighboring 
nations of Edom, Ammon, Moab, Tyre, and Zidon, 
for the purpose of organizing resistance to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in combination no doubt with the pro- 
jected movements of Pharaoh-Hophra. Hananiah 
corroborated his prophecy by taking from off the 
neck of Jeremiah the yoke which he wore by Di- 
vine command (Jer. xxvii., in token of the subjec- 
tion of Judea and the neighboring countries to the 
Babylonian empire), and breaking it, adding, ‘Thus 
saith Jehovah, Even so will I break the yoke of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon from the neck of 
all nations within the space of two full years.” But 
Jeremiah was bid to go and tell Hananiah that for 
the wooden yokes which he had broken he should 
make yokes of iron, so firm was the dominion of 
Babylon destined to be for seventy years. The 
prophet Jeremiah added this rebuke and prediction 
of Hananiah’s death, the fulfillment of which closes 
the history of this false prophet. ‘ Hear’ now, 
Hananiah; Jehovah hath not sent thee; but thou 
makest this people to trust in a lie. Therefore thus 
saith Jehovah, Behold I will cast thee from off the 
face of the earth: this year thou shalt die, because 
thou hast taught rebellion against Jehovah. ‘So 
Hananiah the prophet died the same year, in the 
seventh month”? (Jer. xxviii.). The above history 
of Hananiah is of great interest, as throwing much 
light upon the Jewish politics of that eventful time, 
divided as parties were into the partizans of Baby- 
lon on one hand, and Egypt on the other. . It also 
exhibits the machinery of false prophecies, by which 
the irreligious party sought to promote their own 
policy, in a very distinct form. At the same time 
too that it explains in general the sort of political 
calculation on which such false prophecies were 
hazarded, it supplies an important clew in partic- 
ular by which to judge of the date of Pharaoh- 
Tophra’s (or Apries’) accession to the Egyptian 
throne, and the commencement of his ineffectual 
effort to restore the power of Egypt (which had 
been prostrate since Necho’s overthrow, Jer. xlvi. 
2) upon the ruins of the Babylonian empire. The 
leaning to Egypt, indicated by Hananiah’s prophecy 
as having begun in the fourth of Zedekiah, had in 
the sixth of his reign issued in open defection from 
Nebuchadnezzar, and in the guilt of perjury, which 
cost Zedekiah his crown and _ his life, as we learn 
from Ez. xvii. 12-20; the date being fixed by a 
comparison of Ez. viii. 1 with xx. 1. The tem- 
porary success of the intrigue which is described 
in Jer. xxxvii. was speedily followed by the return 
of the Chaldzeans and the destruction of the city, 
according to the prediction of Jeremiah. This his- 
tory of Hananiah also illustrates the manner in 
which the false prophets hindered the mission, and 
obstructed the beneficent effects of the ministry, of 


@ Pharaoh-Hophra succeeded Psammis, B. 0. 595. 
The dates of the Egyptian reigns from Psammetichus 
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the true prophets, and affords a remarkable example 
of the way in which they prophesied smocth things, 
and said peace when there was no peace (comp. 1 
K. xxii. 11, 24, 25). 

5. Grandfather of Irijah, the captain of the ward 
at the gate of Benjamin who arrested Jeremiah on 
a charge of deserting to the Chaldzans (Jer. xxxvii. 
13). 

6. Head of a Benjamite house (1 Chr. viii. 24). 

7. The Hebrew name of Shadrach. [Snap- 
RACH.] He was of the house of David, aecording 
to Jewish tradition (Dan. i. 3, 6,7, 11,19; ii. 17). 
[ANANIAS. ] 

8. Son of Zerubbabel, 1 Chr. iii. 19, from whom 
Crrtsr derived his descent. He is the same person 
who is by St. Luke called Iwayyas, Joanna, and 
who, when Rhesa is discarded, appears there also 
as Zerubbabel’s son [GENEALOGY oF CuRist.] 
The identity of the two names Hananiah and 
Joanna is apparent immediately we compare them 


in Hebrew. M327) (Hananiah) is compounded 
of Pia and the Divine name, which always takes 


the form m™, or wT, at the end of compounded 


names (as in Jerem-iah, Shephet-iah, Nehem-iah, 
Azar-iah, etc.). It meant giatiose dedit Dominus. 


Joanna (qa) is compounded of the Divine 
name, which at the beginning of compound names 


takes the form », or 7 (as in Jeho-shua, Jeho- 


shaphat, Jo-zadak, ete.), and the same word, rPlap 
and means Dominus gratiose dedit. Wxamples of a 
similar transposition of the elements of a compound 
name in speaking of the same individual, are 


m3), Jecon-iah, and PIT, Jeho-jachin, 
of the same king of Judah; Ahaz-iah and Jeho- 
ahaz of the same son of Jehoram; Eli-am, and 
Animi-el, of the father of Bath-sheba; and El-asah 
for Asah-el, and Ishma-el, tor Eli-shama, in some 
MSS. of Ezr. x. 15 and 2 K. xxv. 25. his iden- 
tification is of great importance, as bringing St. 
Luke’s genealogy into harmony with the Old Testa- 
ment. Nothing more is known of Hananiah. 

9. The two names Hananiah and Jehohanan 
stand side by side, Eizr. x. 28, as sons of Bebai, who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon. 

10. A priest, one of the “apothecaries ’’ (which 
see) or makers of the sacred ointments and incense 
(Ex. xxx. 22-38, 1 Chr. ix. 30°, who built a portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 8). He may be the same as is mentioned 
in yer. 30 as having repaired another portion. If 
so, he was son of Shelemiah; perhaps the same as 
is mentioned xii. 41. 

11. Head of the priestly course of Jereniiah in 
the days of Joiakim the high-priest, Neh. xii. 12. 


12. Ruler of the palace (TAM TW) at 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah. He is described as 
“a faithful man, and one who feared God above 
many.” His office seems to have been one of 
authority and trust, and perhaps the same as that 
of Eliakim, who was “ over the house”? in the reign 
of Hezekiah. [EviAkt.] The arrangements for 
guarding the gates of Jerusalem were intrusted to 
him with Hanani, the Tirshatha’s brother. Prideaux 
thinks that the appointment of Hananiand Hananiah 


are fixed by that of the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses. 
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indicates that at this time Nehemiah returned to 
Persia, but without sufficient ground. Nehemiah 
seems to have been continuously at Jerusalem for 
some time after the completion of the wall (vii. 5, 
65, viii. 9, x. 1). If, too, the term (77°27 
means, as Gesenius supposes, and as the use of it 
in Neh. ii. 8 makes not improbable, not the palace, 
but the fortress of the Temple, called by Josephus 
Bdpis — there is still less reason to imagine Nehe- 
miah’s absence. In this case Hananiah would be 
a priest, perhaps of the same family as the preced- 
ing. The rendering moreover of Neh. vii. 2, 3, 
should probably be, “ And I enjoined (or gave 
orders to) Hanani . . and Hananiah the captains 
of the fortress . . . . concerning Jerusalem, and 
said, Let not the gates,’ etc. There is no authority 


for rendering by by ‘over’? —‘ He gave such 
an one charge over Jerusalem.’’ The passages 
quoted by Gesenius are not one of them to the 
point. 

13. An Israelite, Neh. x. 23 (Hebr. 24). [ANA- 
NIAS. 

14. Other Hananiahs will be found under ANA- 
NIAS, the Greek form of the name. A. C. H. 

HANDICRAFT (réyvn, épyacia: ’s, 
artificium, Acts xviii. 3, xix. 25; Rev. xviii. 22). 
Although the extent cannot be ascertained to which 
those arts were carried on whose invention is as- 
cribed to Tubal-Cain, it is probable that this was 
proportionate to the nomadic or settled habits of 
the antediluvian races. Among nomad races, as 
the Bedouin Arabs, or the tribes of Northern and 
Central Asia and of America, the wants of life, as 
well as the arts which supply them, are few; and 
it is only among the city-dwellers that both of 
them are multiplied and make progress. This sub- 
ject cannot, of course, be followed out here; in the 
present article brief notices can only be given of 
such handicraft trades as are mentioned in Serip- 
ture. 

1. The preparation of iron for use either in war, 
in agriculture, or for domestic purposes, was doubt- 
less one of the earliest applications of labor; and, 
together with iron, working in brass, or rather eop- 
per alloyed with tin, bronze (WIT, Gesen. p. 
875), is mentioned in the same passage as practiced 
in antediluvian times (Gen. iv. 22). The use of 
this last is usually considered as an art of higher 
antiquity even than that of iron (Hesiod. Works 
and Days, 150; Wilkinson, Anc. Lg. ii. p. 152, 
abridg.), and there can be no doubt that metal, 
whether iron or bronze, must have been largely 
used, either in material or in tools, for the con- 
struction of the Ark (Gen. vi. 14, 16). Whether 
the weapons for war or chase used by the early 
warriors of Syria and Assyria, or the arrow-heads 
of the archer Ishmael were of bronze or iron, cannot 
be ascertained; but we know that iron was used 
for warlike purposes by the Assyrians (Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. p. 194), and on the other hand that 
stone-tipped arrows, as was the case also in Mexico, 
were used in the earlier times by the Egyptians as 
well as the Persians and Greeks, and that stone or 
flint knives continued to be used by them, and by 
the inhabitants of the desert, and also by the Jews, 
for religious purposes after the introduction of iron 
into general use (Wilkinson, Anc. Mg. i. 353, 354, 
ii. 163; Prescott, Mewico, i. 118; Ex. iv. 25; 
Josh. v. 2; Ist Egypt. room, Brit. Mus. case 36, 
37). In the construction of the Tabernacle, copper, 
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but no iron, appears to have been used, though the 
use of iron was at the same period well known to 
the Jews, both from their own use of it and from 
their Egyptian education, whilst the Canaanite 
inhabitants of Palestine and Syria were in full pos- 
session of its use both for warlike and domestic 
purposes (Ex. xx. 25, xxv. 3, xxvii. 19; Num. 
xxxv. 16; Deut. iii. 11, iv. 20, vili. 9; Josh. viii. 
31, xvii. 16, 18). After the establishment of the 


Jews in Canaan, the occupation of a smith (WoT) 


became recognized as a distinct employment (1 
Sam. xiii. 19). The designer of a higher order 
appears to have been called specially AWM (Ges. 
p. 5dl;>Ex. xxxy. 30,35; 2 Chr: xxv. 15); 
Saalschiitz, Arch. Hebr. c. 14, § 16). The smith’s 
work and its results are often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (2 Sam. xii. 81; 1 K. vi. 7; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14; 
Is. xliv. 12, liv. 16). Among the captives taken 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar were 1000 “ crafts- 
men” and smiths, who were probably of the 
superior kind (2 K. xxiv. 16; Jer. xxix. 2). 

The worker in gold and silver (F)D1E: apyupo- 
KOTo0s, XwveuTns : argentarius, aurif ex) must 
have found employment both among the Hebrews 
and the neighboring nations in very early times, 
as appears from the ornaments sent by Abraham 
to Rebekah (Gen. xxiv. 22, 53, xxxv. 4, xxviii. 18; 
Deut. vii. 25). But whatever skill the Hebrews 
possessed, it is quite clear that they must have 
learned much from Egypt and its “ iron-furnaces,”’ 
both in metal-work and in the arts of setting and 
polishing precious stones; arts which were turned 
to account both in the construction of the Taber- 
nacle and the making of the priests’ ornaments, 
and also in the casting of the golden calf as well 
as its destruction by Moses, probably, as suggested 
by Goguet, by a method which he had learnt in 
Egypt (Gen. xli. 42; Ex. iii. 22, xii. 35, xxxi. 4, 
5, Xxxil. 2, 4, 20, 24, xxxvii. 17, 24, xxxviii. 4, 8, 
24, 25, xxxix. 6,.89; Neh. iii. 8; Is. xliv. 12). 
Various processes of the goldsmiths’ work (No. 
1) are illustrated by Egyptian monuments (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. /gypt. ii. 136, 152, 162). 

After the conquest frequent notices are found 
both of moulded and wrought metal, including 
soldering, which last had long been known in 
Egypt; but the Pheenicians appear to have pos- 
sessed greater skill than the Jews in these arts, at 
least in Solomon’s time (Judg. viii. 24, 27, xvii. 
4; 1 K. vii. 18, 45, 46; Is. xli. 7; Wisd. xv. 4; 


Egyptian Blow-pipe, and small fire-place with cheeks 
to confine and reflect the heat. (Wilkinson.) 


Ecclus. xxxviii. 28; Bar. vi. 50, 55, 57 [or Epist. 
of Jer. vi. 50, 55, 57]; Wilkinson, ii. 162). [ZARE- 
PHATH.|] Even in the desert, mention is made 
of beating gold into plates, cutting it into wire, and 
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also of setting precious stones in gold (Ex. xxxix. | sah , 3 
3, 6, &e.; Beckmann, Hist. of Inv. ii. 414; Ges. | Is. vi. 6), hammer (WraB, opupa, malleus, Ges. 


p- 1229). ; i (DUD. @ 
Among the tools of the smith are mentioned — p- 1101), anvil (DDB, Ges. p. 1118), bellows 


tongs (m2, AaBls, forceps, Ges. p. 761, (2%, prvontip, sufflatorium, Ges. p. 896; Is. 
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In N. T. Alexander “ the coppersmith ’’ (6 yaA-| Tim. iv. 14). 
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Seripture (¢. g. Gen. vi. 14; Ex. xxxvii.; Is. xliv. | the rebuilding under Zerubbabel, no mention is 
13). In the palace built by David for himself the | made of foreign workmen, though in the latter 
workmen employed were chiefly Phcenicians sent | case ie eee _ ee ea He 

*, . 3 . ] oO ny sea to Joppa D . . 
by Hiram (2 Sam. v. 11; Hee xiv. 1), as most | brought by Wed a way te Bee ae 
That the Jewish carpenters must 
have been able to carve with 
some skill is evident from Is. xli. 
7. xliy. 13, in which last passage 
some of the implements used in 
the trade are mentioned: the 


rule (Th, mérpov, norm, 
possibly a chalk pencil, Ges. p. 


1337), measuring-line (2, Ges. 


p- 1201), compass (TI2VS, 
maparypadis,  circinus, Ges. 
p- 450), plane, or smoothing 
instrument (TWPALD, KOAAG, 
runcina, Ges. pp. 1228, 1388), 
axe (J773, Ges. p. 302, or 


DTTP, Ges. p. 1236, aélyn, 
securis). 

The process of the work, and 
the tools used by Egyptian car- 
penters, and also coopers and 
wheelwrights, are displayed in 
Egyptian monuments and relies; 
the former, including dovetailing, 
veneering, drilling, glueing, var- 
nishing, and inlaying, may be 
seen in Wilkinson, Anc. /gypt. 
ii. 111-119. Of the latter many 
specimens, including saws, hatch- 
ets, knives, awls, nails, a hone, 
and a drill, also turned objects 
in bone, exist in the British 
Museum, 1st Egyptian room, 
case 42-43, Nos. 6046-6188. 
See also Wilkinson, ii. p. 113, 


Tools of an Egyptian Carpenter. (Wilkinson. ) 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. Chisels and drills. Fig. 9. Horn of oil. 
5. Part of drill. 10. Mallet. fig. 395. ; 
6. Nut of wood belonging to drill. IL. Basket of nai’s. In N. T. the occupation of a 
7, 8. Saws. 12. Basket which held then . carpenter (réxTwy) is mentioned 


in connection with Joseph the 
probably were those, or at least the principal of | husband of the Virgin Mary, and ascribed to our 


those who were employed by Solomon in his works | Lord himself by way of reproach (Mark vi. 3; 


(1 K.v. 6). But in the repairs of the Temple, | Matt. xiii. 55; and Just. Mart. Dial. c. T' ryph. ¢. 
executed under Joash king of Judah, and also in | 88) 


Veneering and the use of glue. (Wilkinson.) 
a, a piece of dark wood applied to one of ordinary quality, 6. c, adze, fixed into a block of wood of the same color ai 
b. e, a ruler; and /, a square, similar to those used by our carpenters. g,abox. Fig. 2 is grinding something 
1, glue-pot on the fire. j,a piece of glue. Fig. 8 applying the glue with a brush, ». 


3. The masons (epab et wall-builders, Ges. p.]in the word ovdaa, men of Gebal, Jebail, Byb- 
269) employed by David and Solomon, at least the|lus (Ges. p. 258; 1 K. y. 18; Ez. xxvii. 9; 


chief of them, were Phoenicians, as is implied also | Burekhardt, Syria, p. 179). Among their imple- 
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ments are mentioned the saw (T1722, api the Tepresented on Egyptian monuments (Wilkinson, 
(772 >) mplav), th Ane. Hgypt. ii. 313, 314), or preserved in the Brit- 

plumb-line (Jay, Ges. p. 125), the measuring- ish Museum (1st Egyptian room, Nos. 6114, 6038) 
; The large stones used in Solomon’s Temple are 

reed (712, Kddauos, calamus, Ges. p. 1221). said by Josephus to have been fitted together exactly 
Some of these, and also the chisel and mallet, are without either mortar or cramps. but the founda- 
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have been fastened with lead (Joseph. | Babylon (Gen. xi. 3). The lime, clay, and straw, 
Ant. viii. 3, § 2; xv. 11, § 3). For ordinary build-| of which mortar is generally composed in the East, 

: requires to be very carefully mixed and united so 
ing, mortar, “TW (Ges. p. 1328) was used; | 9. °to resist wet (Lane, Mod. Lgypt. i. 27; Shaw, 
sometimes, perhaps, bitumen, as was the case at! Z’rav. p. 206). The wall “daubed with untem- 


tion stones t 


Carpenters. (Wilkinson.) 


r, drills a hole in the seat of a chair, s. ¢ t, legs of chair. uu, adzes. 


v, asquare. w, man planing or polishing the leg of a chair. 


%G Wed 


Masons. (Wilkinson.) 


Part 1. levelling, and Part 2 squaring a stone. 


Za 


ae 


An Egyptian loom. (Wilkinson.) 
& is a shuttle, not thrown, but put in with the hand. It had a 
hook at each end. 
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pered mortar’ of Ezekiel (xiii. 
10) was perhaps a sort of cob- 
wall of mud or clay without 
lime (O5m, Ges. p. 1516), 
which would give way under 
heavy rain. The use of white- 
wash on tombs is remarked by 
our Lord (Matt. xxili. 27. See 
also Mishna, Maaser Sheni, v. 
1). Houses infected with leprosy 
were required by the Law to be 
re-plastered (Lev. xiv. 40-45). 

4. Akin to the craft of the 
carpenter is that of ship and 
boat-building, which must have 
been exercised to some extent 
for the fishing-vessels on the 
lake of Gennesaret (Matt. viii. 
93.. 1x. “1; John, xxi. 3, 8): 
Solomon built, at Ezion-Geber, 
ships for his foreign trade, which 
were manned by Vhenician 
crews, an experiment which Je- 
hoshaphat endeavored in vain to 
renew (1 K. ix. 26, 27, xxii. 48; 
2 Chr. xx. 36, 37). 

5. The perfumes used in the 
religious services, and in later 
times in the funeral rites of 
monarchs, imply knowledge and 
practice in the art of the 
“ apothecaries ”” (OP, 
bupevol, pigmentarti), who ap- 
pear to have fermed a guild or 
association (Ex. xxx. 25, 35; 
Neh. iii. 83:2 Chr. xvi. 14; 
Eccles. vii. 1, x. 1; Fcclus. 
xXxxvili. 8). 

6. The arts of spinning and 
weaving both wool and linen 
were carried on in early times, 
as they are still usually among 
the Bedouins, by women. The 
women spun and woye goat’s 
hair and flax for the Tabernacle, 
as in later times their skill was 
employed in like manner for 
idolatrous purposes. One of the 
excellences attributed to the good 
house-wife is her skill and in- 
dustry in these arts (Ex. xxxv. 
25, 26; Lev. xix. 19; Deut. 
xxii. 11; 2 K. xxiii. 7; Ez. xvi. 
16; Prov. xxxi. 13, 24; Burek- 
hardt, Notes on Bed. i. 65; 
comp. Hom. //. i. 123; Od. i. 
356, ii. 104). The loom, with 


its beam Cosa fecavtiov, 


liciatorium, 1 Sam. xvii. 7 ; 


Ges. p. 883), pin, ‘TH, 
madooados, clavus, Judg. »vi. 
14; Ges. p. 643), and shuttle 
G78, dpomeds, Job. vii. 6; 
Ges. p. 146) was, perhaps, in- 
troduced later, but as early as 
David’s time (1 Sam. xvii. 7), 
and worked by men, as was the 
case in Egypt, contrary to the 
practice of other nations. This 
trade also appears to have been 
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practiced hereditarily (1 Chr. iv. 21; Herod. ii. 35; 
Soph. id. Col. 339). 

Together with weaving we read also of em- 
broidery, in which gold and silver threads were 
interwoven with the body of the stuff, sometimes 
in figure patterns, or with precious stones set in the 
needlework (Ex. xxvi. 1, xxviii. 4, xxxix. 6-13). 

7. Besides these arts, those of dyeing and of 
dressing cloth were practiced in Palestine, and 
those also of tanning and dressing leather (Josh. 
li. 15-18; 2 K. i. 8; Matt. iti. 4; Acts ix. 43; 
Mishn. JJegill. iii. 2). Shoe-makers, barbers, and 
tailors are mentioned in the Mishna (Pesach. iy. 


6): the barber (aba, koupeds, Ges. p. 283), or 
his occupation, by [zekiel (v. 1; Lev. xiv. 8; Num. 
Wi. 0; Josephus, -Ant. xvi. 11, § 5; B. J. i. 27, 
§ 5; Mishn. Shabd. i. 2), and the tailor (i. 3), 
plasterers, glaziers, and glass vessels, painters, and 
goldworkers are mentioned in Mishn. (Chel. viii. 
o) sxiecro, 4 xxx. 1). 

Tent-makers (cxnvorozol) are noticed in the Acts 
(xvili. 3), and frequent allusion is made to the trade 
of the potters. 


8. Bakers (MYDN, Ges. p. 136) are noticed in 
Seripture as carrying on their trade (Jer. xxxvii. 
21; Hos. vii. 4; Mishn. Chel. xv. 2); and the well- 
known valley Tyropceon probably derived its name 
from the occupation of the cheese-makers, its in- 
habitants (Joseph. B. J. v. 4,1). Butchers, not 
Jewish, are spoken of 1 Cor. x. 25. , 

‘Yrade in all its branches was much developed 
after the Captivity; and for a father to teach his 
son a trade was reckoned not only honorable but 
indispensable (Mishn. Pirke Abd. ii. 2; Kiddush. 
iv. 14). Some trades, however, were regarded as. 
less honorable (Jahn, Bibl. Arch. § 84). 

Some, if not all trades, had special localities, as 
was the case formerly in European, and is now in 
Eastern cities (Jer. xxxvii. 21; 1 Cor. x. 25; Jo- 
seph. &. J. v. 4, § 1, and 8, § 1; Mishn. Becor. 
y. 1; Russell, Aleppo, i. 20 ; Chardin, Voyages, 
vii. 274, 894; Lane, Mod. Hgyp. ii. 145). 

One feature, distinguishing Jewish from other 
workmen, deserves peculiar notice, namely, that 
they were not slaves, nor were their trades neces- 
sarily hereditary, as was and is so often the case 
among other, especially heathen nations (Jahn, Sid. 
Antig. ¢. y. § 81-84; Saalschiitz, Hebr. Arch. c. 
14; Winer, s. v. Hundwerke). [Musrcau Iy- 
STRUMENTS; Porrery; GLAss; LEATHER. | 

EL Wienke 

HANDKERCHIEF, NAPKIN, APRON. 
The two former of these terms, as used in the A. V. 
= govddpiov, the latter = oyutxtyOrov: they are 
classed together, inasmuch as they refer to objects 
of a yery similar character. Both words are of 
Latin origin; covddproy = sucliumium from sudo, 
“to sweat;’’ the Lutheran translation preserves 
the reference to its etymology in its rendering, 
schweisstuch ; gipmuxlyOrcov = semicinctium, i. e. “a 
half girdle.’ Neither is much used by classical 
writers; the swd/rriwm is referred to as used for 
wiping the face (““candido frontem sudario tergeret,” 
Quintil. vi. 3), or hands (‘*sudario manus tergens, 
quod in collo habebat,”” Petron. in fragm. Trugur. 
¢. 67); and also as worn over the face for the pur- 
pose of concealment (Sueton. in Veron. e. 48); the 
word was introduced by the Romans into Palestine, 
where it was adopted by the Jews, in the form 


SVT as = WIS, in Ruth iii. 15. The 
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sudarium is noticed in the N. T. asa wrapper to 
fold up money (Luke xix. 20) —as a cloth bound 
about the head of a corpse (John xi. 44, xx. 7), 
being probably brought from the crown of the head 
under the chin —and lastly as an article of dress 
that could be easily removed (Acts xix. 12), proba- 
ably a handkerchief worn on the head like the keffich 
of the Bedouins. The semicinctiwn is noticed by 
Martial xiv. Lpigr. 153, and by Petron. in Satyr. 
ce. 94. The distinction between the einctus and the 
semicinetium consisted in its width (Isidor. Orig. 
xix. 33): with regard to the character of the OT Lfet- 
Kiv@sov, the only inference from the passage in 
which it occurs (Acts xix. 12) is that it was easily 
remoyed from the person, and probably was worn 
next to the skin. According to Suidas the distine- 
tion between the suduiwn and the senicinetinun 
was very small, for he explains the latter by the 
former, oiuctvO.ovr baxidrLov 3) coudaptoy, the 
paicidAcoy being a species of head-dress: Hesychius 
likewise explains giweciyOcov by maxtdrArov. Ac- 
cording to the scholiast (in Cod. Steph.), as quoted 
by Schleusner (Lex. s. v. covddpiov), the distine- 
tion between the two terms is that the sud«rium 
was worn on the head, and the semicinctium used 
as a handkerchief. The difference was probably 
not in the shape, but in the use of the article; we 
may conceive them to have been bands of linen of 
greater or less size, which might be adapted to 
many purposes, like the article now called lungi 
among the Arabs, which is applied sometimes as a 
girdle, at other times as a turban (Wellsted, Tiav- 
els, i, 321). Wises 

* HAND-MAID. [ConcuBINE; SLAvE.] 
- *HAND-MILL. [Mitt] 

* HAND-STAVE. [Srarr.] 

HA’NES (D2: Hames), x place in Egypt 
only mentioned in Is. xxx. 4: “For his princes 
were at Zoan, and his messengers came to Hanes.”’ 
The LXX. has “Or: etoly év Tdver apxnyol &yye- 
Aot movnpol, evidently following an entirely ditter- 
ent reading. Hanes has been supposed by Vit- 
ringa, Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius, to be 
the same as Heracleopolis Magna in the Heptano- 


mis, Copt. Ee MEC, @slec, OSTHC. 

This identification depends wholly upon the simi- 
larity of the two. names: a consideration of the 
sense of the passage in which Hanes occurs shows 
its great improbability. ‘The prophecy is a reproof 
of the Jews for trusting in Egypt; and according 
to the Masoretic text, mention is made of an em- 
bassy, perhaps from Hoshea, or else from Ahaz, or 
possibly Hezekiah, to a Pharaoh. As the king 
whose assistance is asked is called Pharaoh, he is 
probably not an Ethiopian of the XX Vth dynasty, 
for the kings of that line are mentioned by name — 
So, Tirhakah — but a sovereign of the XXIIId dy- 
nasty, which, according to Manetho, was of Tanite 
kings. It is supposed that the last king of the 
latter dynasty, Manetho’s Zet, is the Sethos of 
Herodotus, the king in whose time Sennacherib’s 
army perished, and who appears to have been men- 
tioned under the title of Pharaoh by Rabshakeh 
(Is. xxxvi. 6; 2 K. xvili. 21), though it is just 
possible that Tirhakah may have been intended 
If the reference be to an embassy to Zet, Zoan was 
probably his capital, and in any case then the most 
important city of the eastern part of Lower Egypt. 
Hanes was most probably in its neighborhood ; and 
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we are disposed to think that the Chald. Paraphr. 
is right in identifying it with DETIETWA, or 
OrIann, once written, if the Kethibh be cor- 


rect, in the form DIET, Daphne, a fortified 
town on the eastern frontier.  [TAMPANHES.] 
Gesenius remarks, as a kind of apology for the 
identification of Hanes with Heracleopolis Magna, 
that the latter was formerly a royal city. It is true 
that in Manetho’s list the [Xth and Xth dynasties 
are said to have been of Heracleopolite kings; but 
it has been lately suggested, on strong grounds, by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, that this is a mistake in 
the case of the IXth dynasty for Hermonthites 
(Herod. ed. Rawlinson, vol. ii. p. 348). If this 
supposition be correct as to the [Xth dynasty, it 
must also be so as to the Xth; but the circum- 
stance whether Heracleopolis was a royal city or 
not, a thousand years before Isaiah’s time, is obvi- 
ously of no consequence here. Reece 


* HANGING. 
HANGING; HANGINGS. These terms 


represent both different words in the original, and 
different articles in the furniture of the Temple. 
(1.) The “hanging ”’ (JON: emrlamactpov: ten- 
torium) was a curtain or “ covering ’’ (as the word 
radically means) to close an entrance; one was placed 
before the door of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 36, 
37, xxxix. 38); it was made of variegated stuff 
wrought with needlework, and was hung on five 
pillars of acacia wood; another was placed before 
the entrance of the court (Ex. xxvii. 16, xxxviil. 
18; Num. iv. 26); the term is also applied to the 
vail that concealed the Holy of Holies, in the full 
expression ‘“yail of the covering” (Ex. xxxy. 12, 
xxxix. 34, xl. 21; Num. iv. 5). (Currarns, 2.] 
(2.) The “hangings” (YY 2): iorla: tentoria) 
were used for covering the walls of the court of the 
Tabernacle, just as tapestry was in modern times 
(Ex. xxvii. 9, xxxv. 17, xxxvili. 9; Num. iii. 26, iv. 
26). The rendering in the LXX. implies that they 
were made of the same substance as the sails of a 
ship, @ ¢. (as explained by Rashi) “meshy, not 
woven:’’ this opinion is, however, incorrect, as the 
material of which they were constructed was “ fine 
twined linen.” The hangings were carried only 
five cubits high, or half the height of the walls of 


[PuNISHMENT. | 


the court (Ex. xxvii. 18; comp. xxvi. 16). [TaB- 
ERNACLE. | 
In 2 K. xxiii. 7, the term bottim, DN. 2, 


strictly ‘+ houses,” A. V. “hangings,” is probably 
intended to describe tents used as portable sanctu- 
aries. Wiese s 
HAN ‘TEL (Osa, @. e. Channiel [grace of 
God\: "Awwhr [Vat. -ver-]: Haniel), one of the 
sons of Ulla, a chief prince, and a choice hero in 
the tribe of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 39). [HANNrEL.] 
HAN’NAH (737, grace, or prayer: *Ayya: 
Ann), one of the wives of Elkanah, and mother 
of Samuel (1 Sam. i. ii.); a prophetess of consid- 
erable repute, though her claim to that title is based 
upon one production only, namely, the hymn of 
thanksgiving for the birth of her son. This hymn 
is in the highest order of prophetic poetry; its re- 
semblance to that of the Virgin Mary (comp. 1 
Sam. ii, 1-10 with Luke i. 46-55; see also Ps. 
exiii.) has been noticed by the commentators; and 


HARA 


it is specially remarkable as containing the first 
designation of the Messiah under that name. In 
the Targum it has been subjected to a process of 
magniloquent dilution, for which it would be diff- 
cult to find 2 parallel even in the pompous vagaries 
of that paraphrase (Eichhorn, Hinl. ii. p. 68). 
[SamvueEt. | T. KE. B. 

HAN’NATHON (Va graceful, or gra- 
ciously disposed]: "Awd; Alex. Evvabw6: Hana- 
thon), one of the cities of Zebulun, a point appa- 
rently on the northern boundary (Josh. xix. 14). 
It has not yet been identified. G. 

HAN’NIEL (NDT: ‘aha: Hanniel), 
son of Ephod; as prince (asi) of Manasseh he 
assisted in the division of the Promised Land 
(Nuin. xxxiv. 23). The name is the same as 
HANIEL. 

HA’NOCH (3727 [see on Enocy]: "Eva: 
Henoch). 1. The third in order of the children 
of Midian, and therefore descended from Abraham 
by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 4). In the parallel list of 
1 Chr. i. 33, the name is given in the A. V. as 
HENOCH. 


2 (3J1IT: "Evéx: Henoch), eldest son of 
Reuben (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 5; 
1 Chr. y. 3), and founder of the family of 

HA/NOCHITES, THE (D377: dhuos 
ToD 'Evax: Jamilia Henochitarum), Num. xxvi. 
u- 

* The Hebrew of Hanoch is the same as that of 
Enoch, and belongs to two other persons [ENocH]. 
There is no good reason for this twofold orthogra- 
phy. Esk 

HA/NUN (JA [gracious]: Avvdv, [ Avdy, 
etc.:] Hanon). 1. Son of Nahash (2 Sam. x. 1, 
2; 1 Chr. xix. 1, 2), king of Ammon about B. c. 
1037, who dishonored the ambassadors of David 
(2 Sam. x. 4), and inyolved the Ammonites in a 
disastrous war (2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chr. xix. 6). 

WotR: 

2. [Avodv: Hanun.| A man who, with the 
people of Zanoah, repaired the ravine-gate in the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 13). 

3. [Avdu; Vat. FA. Avoun; Comp. ’Avdy: 
Hanun.| A man specified as “the 6th son of 
Zalaph,’ who also assisted in the repair of the 
wall, apparently on the east side (Neh. iii. 30). 


* HAPHARA‘’IM, so A. V. ed. 1611, and 
other early editions, also the Bishops’ Bible; in 
many later editions, less correctly, 

HAPHRA‘IM (O.75T, i. e. Chapharaim: 
"Ayly; (Vat. Ayew3] Alex. Agepaci: Haphara- 
im), a city of Issachar, mentioned next to Shunem 
(Josh. xix. 19). The name possibly signifies * two 
pits." In the Onomasticon ( Aphraim”) it is 
spoken as still known under the name of Aflarea 
(Kus. ’Agpaiu), and as standing six miles north 
of Legio. About that distance northeast of Lejjun, 
and two miles west of Sulam (the ancient Shunem), 


stands the village of el Afiileh ( xt pert f , which 


may be the representative of Chapharaim, the gut- 
tural Atm haying taken the place of the Hebrew 
Cheth. G. 
HA’RA (SIT [mountain-land, Ges.]: Ara), 
which appears only in 1 Chr. y. 26, and even there 
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is omitted by the LXX., is either a place utterly 
unknown, or it must be regarded as identical with 


Haran or Charran (7717), the Mesopotamian city 
to which Abraham came from Ur. ‘The names in 
Chronicles often vary from those elsewhere used in 
Scripture, being later forms; and Hara would 
nearly correspond to Carrhw, which we know from 
Strabo and Ptolemy to have been the appellation 
by which Haran was known to the Greeks. We 
may assume then the author of Chronicles to mean, 
that a portion of the Israelites carried off by Pul 
and Tiglath-Pileser were settled in arran on the 
Belik, while the greater number were conveyed to 
the Chabouwr. (Compare 1 Chr. y. 26 with 2 K. 
xvil. 6, xviii. 11, and xix. 12; and see articles on 
CHARRAN and HABor.) G. R. 


HAR’ADAH (TTI, with the article 
[the trembling]: Xapada: “Arada), a desert sta- 
tion of the Israelites, Num. xxxiii. 24, 25; its 
position is uncertain. H. H. 


HA’RAN. 1. (727 [a strong one, Fiirst: 
prob. montanus, mountaineer, Gesen.]: “Appay; 
Jos. ’Apdyns: Aran). The third son of Terah, 
and therefore youngest brother of Abram (Gen. 
xi. 26). Three children are ascribed to him — 
Lot (27, 31), and two daughters, namely, Milcah, 
who married her uncle Nahor (29), and Iscah (29), 
of whom we merely possess her name, though by 
some (é. g. Josephus) she is held to be identical 
with Sarah. Haran was born in Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and he died there while his father was still 
living (28). His sepulchre was still shown there 
when Josephus wrote his history (Ant. i. 6, § 5). 
The ancient Jewish tradition is that Haran was} 
burnt in the furnace of Nimrod for his wavering 
conduct during the fiery trial of Abraham, (See 
the Targum Ps. Jonathan; Jerome's Quast. in Ge- 
nesim, and the notes thereto in the edit. of Migne.) 
This tradition seems to have originated in a trans- 
lation of the word Ur, which in Hebrew signifies 
“ fire.’ It will be observed that although this 
name and that of the country appear the same in 
the A. V., there is in the original a certain differ- 
ence between them; the latter commencing with 
the harsh guttural Cheth. 

2. (Aav; Alex. Apay: Avan.) A Gershonite 
Levite in the time of David, one of the family of 
Shimei (1 Chr. xxiii. 9). G. 


HA’RAN (720, 3. e. Charan: ’Apdu; [Vat.] 
Alex. Appay: Haran), a son of the great Caleb by 
his concubine phah (1 Chr. ii. 46). He himself 
had a son named GAZEZ. 

HA/RAN (JQ [scorched, arid, Gesen.; a 
noble, freeman, First]: Xappdv; Strab., Ptol. 
Kappa: Haran), is the name of the place whither 
Abraham migrated with his family from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and where the descendants of his brother 
Nahor established themselves. Haran is therefore 
called “ the city of Nahor”’ (comp. Gen. xxiv. 10 
with xxvii. 43). It is said to be in Mesopotamia 
(Gen. xxiv. 10), or more definitely, in Padan-Aram 
(xxv. 20), which is the ‘cultivated district at the 
foot of the hills’ (Stanley’s S. g* P., p. 129 noie), 
a name well applying to the beautiful stretch of 
country which lies below Mount Masius between 
the Khabow and the Euphrates. [PADAN-ARAM. | 
Here, about midway in this district, is a town still 
called Haridn, which really seems never to have 
changed its appellation, and beyond any reasonable 
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doubt is the Haran or Charran of Scripture 
(Bochart’s Phaleg, i. 14; Ewald’s Geschichte, i. 
384). It is remarkable that the people of Harrdn 
retained to a late time the Chaldean language and 
the worship of Chaldean deities (Asseman. Bibl. 
Or. i. 327; Chwolsohn’s Ssubier und der Ssabis- 
mus, ii. 39). Harrdn lies upon the Belilk (ancient 
Bilichus), a small affluent of the Euphrates, which 
falls into it nearly in long. 39°. It was famous 
among the Romans for being near the scene of the 
defeat of Crassus (Plin. H. N. y. 24). About the 
time of the Christian era it appears to have been 
included in the kingdom of Edessa (Mos. Chor. ii- 
32), which was ruled by Agbarus. Afterwards it 
passed with that kingdom under the dominion of 
the Romans, and appears as @ Roman city in the 
wars of Caracalla (Mos. Chor. ii. 72) and Julian 
(Jo. Malal. p. 329). It is now a small village in- 
habited by a few families of Arabs. 

In the A. V. of the New Test. the name follows 
the Greek form, and is giyen as CHARRAN (Acts 
vii. 2, 4. G. R. 

* A controversy has recently sprung up respecting 
the situation of the patriarchal Haran which re- 
quires notice here. Within a few years a little 
village known as Hérdn-el-Awamdad has been dis- 
covered, about four hours east of Damascus, on the 
borders of the lake into which the Barada (Abana) 
flows. Dr. Beke (Origines Biblice, Lond. 1834) 
had thrown out the idea that the Seripture Haran 
was not, as generally supposed, in Mesopotamia, but 
must have been near Damaseus. He now main- 
tains that this Haran, so unexpectedly brought to 
light between “‘ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da- 
mascus,’”’ must be the identical Haran (or Charran) 
of the Bible in Aram-naharaim, 2. e. Aram of the 
two rivers. In 1861 Dr. Beke made a journey to 
Palestine, with special reference to this question. 
The argument on which he mainly relies is the 
fact that Laban, in his pursuit of Jacob, appears to 
have travelled from Haran to Gilead on the east 
of the Jordan in 7 days (Gen. xxxi. 23), whereas 
the actual distance of Haran from Gilead is about 
300 geographical miles, and would make in that 
country an ordinary journey of 15 or 20 days. An 
Arab tribe on its ordinary migrations moves from 
12 to 15 miles a day, and a earavan from 20 to 23 
miles a day. On the other hand, it is not a little 
remarkable that Dr. Beke himself went over the 
ground, step by step, between /drdn-el-Awamad 
and Gilead, and found the time to be five days, 
hence very nearly the time that Laban was on the 
way before he overtook Jacob in Gilead. 

It must be owned that this rapidity of Laban’s 
pursuit of Jacob trom Haran is not a slight diffi- 
culty. For its removal we can only resort to cer- 
tain suppositions in the case, which of course we 
are at liberty to make if the Scripture text does not 
exclude them, and if they are justified by the known 
customs of the country and the age. 

Virst, we may assume that Laban, taking with 
him only some of his sons or other near kinsmen 
(“his brothers,’ see Gen. xxxi. 23), was unin- 
cumbered with baggage or women and children, 
and hence moved with all the despatch of which 
eastern travelling admits. One party was fleeing 
and the other pursuing. The chase was a close 
one, as all the language indicates. Jacob ecom- 
plains that Laban had «followed hotly’ after him. 
The swift dromedaries would be brought into 
requisition if the ordinary camels were not swift 
enough. The speed of these animals is such, says 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson (who has seen so much of the 
East), that they “consume but 8 days in erossing 
the desert from Damascus to Baghdad, a distance 
of nearly 500 miles.” He thinks it unquestionable 
that Laban could have ‘traversed the entire dis- 
tance from Haran to Gilead in 7 days”? (Atheneuin, 
April 19, 1862). Vor examples of the capacity of 
such camels for making long and rapid journeys, 
see the Penny Cyclopedia, vi. 191. 

Secondly, the expression (which is entirely correct 
for the Hebrew) that Laban’s journey before com- 
ing up with Jacob was a “seven days’ journey,” 
is indefinite, and may include 8 or 9 days as well 
as 7. ‘Seven,’’ as Gesenius states, “is a round 
number, and stands in the Hebrew for any number 
less than 10.’’ A week’s time, in this wider sense, 
would bring the distance still more easily within 
an expeditious traveller's reach. 

But whatever may be thought of the possibility 
of Laban’s making such a journey in such time, 
the difficulty in the case of Jacob would seem to he 
still greater; since, accompanied as he was with 
flocks and herds and women and children, he must 
have travelled much more slowly. To this it 
may be replied that the narrative does not restrict 
us to the three days ‘which passed before Laban 
became aware of Jacob’s departure udded to the 
seven days which passed before he overtook Jacob 
in Gilead. It is very possible that Laban, on hear- 
ing so suddenly that Jacob had fled, was not in a 
situation to follow at once, but had preparations to 
make which would consume three or four days 
more; so as in reality to give Jacob the advantage 
of five or six days before he finally started in pur- 
suit. It is altogether probable too that the wary 
Jacob adopted measures before setting out which 
would greatly accelerate his flight. (See Gen. xxxi. 
20.) Mr. Porter, who is so familiar with Eastern 
life, has drawn out this suggestion in a form that 
appears not unreasonable. Jacob could quietly 
nove his flocks down to the banks of the Euphrates 
and send them across the river, without exciting 


suspicion ; since then, as now, the flocks of the great 
proprietors roamed oyer a wide region (Gen. xxxi. 


1-3). In like manner before starting himself he 
could have sent his wives and children across the 
river, and hurried them forward with all the des- 
patch which at this day characterizes an Arab tribe 
fleeing before an enemy (vers. 17, 18). All this 
might take place before Laban was aware of Jacob's 
purpose; and they were then at least 3 days’ dis- 
tant from each other (vers. 19-22). The inter- 
yening region between the Euphrates and Gilead, 
a distance of 250 miles, is a vast plain, with only 
one ridge of hills; and thus Jacob “could march 
forward straight as an arrow.’ If, as supposed, 
his flocks and family were already in advance, he 
could trayel for the first two or three days at a very 
rapid pace. Now, [maintain ’’ (says this writer), 
“that any of the tribes of the desert would at this 
moment, under similar circumstances, accomplish 
the distance in 10 days, which is the shortest pe- 
riod we can, according to the Scripture account, 
assign to the journey (vers. 22,23). We must not: 
judge of the capabilities of Arab women and echil- 
dren, flocks and herds, according to our Western 
ideas and experience.” (See Atheneum, May 24, 
1862.) 

Dr. Beke’s other incidental confirmations of his 
theory are less important. It is urged that unless 
Abraham was living near Damascus, he could not 
have had a seryant in his household who was called 


HARAN 


«Eliezer of Damascus” (Gen. xv. 2). The 
answer to this is that the servant himself may pos- 
sibly have been born there and haye wandered to 
the further East before Abraham’s migration; or 
more probably, may have sprung from a family that 
belonged originally to Damascus. Mr. Porter says 
“I knew well in Damascus two men, one called 
Ibrahim el-Haleby, ‘ Abraham of Aleppo’; and the 
other [lias el-Akkawy, ‘ Elias of Akka,’ neither of 
whom had ever been in the town whose name he 
bore. Their ancestors had come from those towns: 
and that is all such expressions usually signify in 
the East.”” (Atheneum, December 7, 1861.) 

The coincidence of the name proves nothing as 
to the identification in question. The name (if it 
be Arabic) means ‘arid,’ ‘scorched,’ and refers no 
doubt to the Syrian //a/dn as being on the im- 
mediate confines of the desert. The affix Awamad, 
“‘colunins,’’ comes from five Ionic pillars, forty feet 
high, which appear among the mud-houses of the 
village. (See Porter’s Handb. of Syr. and Pal. 
li. 497.) 

Again, the inference from Acts vii. 2, that Ste- 
phen opposes Charran to Mesopotamia in such a 
way as to imply that Charran lay outside the latter, 
is unnecessary, to say the least; for he may mean 
equally as well that Abraham was called twice in 
Mesopotamia, 7. e. not only in the part of that prov- 
ince where Charran was known to be, but still ear- 
lier in the more northern part of it known as “ the 
land of the Chaldees,” the original home and seat 
of the Abrahamic race. Not only so, but the latter 
must be Stephen’s meaning, unless he differed from 
the Jews of his time, since both Philo (de Adv’. ii. 
pp- 11, 14, ed. Mang.) and Josephus (Amt. i. 7, § 1) 
relate that Abraham was called thus twice in the 
land of his nativity and kindred, and in this view 
they follow the manifest implication of the O. T., 
as we see from Gen. xv. 7 and Neh. ix. 7 (comp. 
Gen. xii. 1-4). 

Dr. Beke found “flocks of sheep, and maidens 
drawing water,” at Haran-cl-Awamadd, and felt that 
he saw the Scripture scene of Jacob's arrival, and 
of the presence of Rachel with “her father’s sheep 
which she kept,’ reénacted before his eyes. But 
that is an oceurrence so common in eastern villages 
at the present day, especially along the skirts of the 
desert, that it can hardly be said to distinguish one 
place from another. 

But the reasons for the traditional opinion en- 
tirely outweigh those against it. (1.) The city of 
Nahor or Haran (Gen. xxiv. 10) is certainly in 
Aram-naharaim, 7. e. “Syria of the two rivers” 
(in the A. V. “ Mesopotamia’’). This expression 
occurs also in Deut. xxiii. £ and Judg. iii. 8, and 
implies a historie notoriety which answers perfectly 
to the Tigris and Euphrates, but not to rivers of 
such limited local importance as the Abana and 
Pharpar, streams of Damaseus. (2.) Aram-Dam- 
mesek (the “ Syria Damascena’’ of Pliny) is the 
appellation of Southern Syria (see 2 Sam. viii. 6 
and Is. vii. 8), and is a different region from Aram- 
naharaim where Haran was. (3.) Jacob in going 
to Haran went to “the land of the people of the 
East? (Gen. xxix. 1), which is not appropriate to 
so near a region as that of Damascus, and one 
almost north of Palestine, but is so to that beyond 
the Euphrates. In accordance with this, Balaam, 
who came from Aram-naharaim, speaks of himself 
as having been brought “out of the mountains of 
the East ” (Deut. xxiii. 5; Num. xxiii. 7). (4.) 
The river which Jacob crossed in his flight from 


i. 10), and who suggested Haman’s being hung on 
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Laban is termed T1377, i. e. “ the river,” as the 
Euphrates is so often termed by way of eminence 
(Gen. xxxi. 21; Ex. xxiii. 33; Josh. xxiv. 2, 3, &e.). 
(5.) The ancient versions (the Targums, the Syriac 
and the Arabic Pentateuch) actually insert Ku- 
phrates in Gen. xxxi. 21, and thus show how familiar 
the authors were with the peculiar Hebrew mode 
of designating that river. (6.) The places associ- 
ated with Haran, as Gozan, Rezeph, Eden (2 Kings 
xix. 12; Is. xxxvi. 12), and Canneh (Iz. xxvii. 23), 
point to the region of the Euphrates as the seat, of 
this entire group of cities. (7.) Incidental allusions 
(as In Gen. xxiv. 4-8; xxviii. 20, 21) show that 
Haran was very far distant from Canaan, whereas 
Damascus is upon its very border. So, too, Josephus 
(Ant. 1. 16, § 1) not only places Haran in Mesopo- 
tamia, but (referring to Abraham’s sending Eliezer 
to procure a wife for Isaac) sets forth its great dis- 
tance from Canaan, as making the journey thither 
formidable and tedious in the highest degree. (8.) 
The living traditions connect Abraham’s life in 
Haran with Mesopotamia and not with Damascus. 
Ainsworth, who visited /drdn, says that the people 
there preserve the memory of the patriarch’s history ; 
they tell where he encamped, where he crossed the 
Euphrates, and how he and his herds found a 
resting-place at Bercea, now Aleppo (leseciches 
in Assyria, ete., p. 152 f.). i. 


HA‘/RARITE, THE Caen, perhaps = 
the mountaincer, Ges. Thes. p. 392: de Arcanui, or 
Orori, Avarvites), the designation of three men 
connected with David’s guard. 

Ll 6 *Apouxaios: [de Arari.]) “AGEL, a 
Hararite”’ (there is no artizle here in the Hebrew), 
father of Shammah, the third of the three chiefs, 
of the heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). In the parallel 
passage, 1 Chr. xi., the name of this warrior is 
entirely omitted. 

2. (Apwdirns; [Vat. Alex. -de-: de Ovori.]) 
“ SuHAmMMAt the Hararite’’ is named as one of the 
thirty in 2 Sam. xxiii. 33. In 1 Chr. xi. 34 
[Apaps; Vat-l Apaxyer, 2. m. Apaper: Ararites| 
the name is altered to Shage. Kennicott’s con- 
clusion, from a minute investigation, is that the 
passage should stand in both, “Jonathan son of 
Shammah the Hararite’’ —Shammah being iden- 
tical with Shimei, David’s brother. 

3. (Sapaovpirns, 6 Apap! [Vat. -per-, -per: 
Arorites, Ararites.|) “ SHARAR (2 Sam. xxiii. 
83) or SACAR (1 Chr. xi. 35) the Hararite ’’ was 
the father of Ahiam, another member of the guard. 
Kennicott inclines to take Sacar as the correct 


name. 
HARBO'NA (S277 [prob. Pers. ass- 
driver, Ges.]: @dpfa, Alex. OapeBwa;s (Comp. Xap- 
Baova:| Mirbona), the third of the seven chamber- 
lains, or eunuchs, who served king Ahasuerus (Esth. 


his own gallows (vii. 9). In the latter passage the 


name is 

HARBONAH (aya [see above] : 
Bovyaddy ; [PA1 Bouyaba : Comp. XapBovd:] 
Harbona). [Written thus in Esth. vii. 9, but the 
same name as the foregoing. — H.] 


HARE (28, arnebeth : Sacbmous: lepus) 
occurs only in Lev. xi. 6 and Deut. xiy. 7, amongst 
the animals disallowed as food by the Mosaic law. 
There is no doubt at all that arnedeth denotes a 
“hare;’? and in all probability the species Lepus 
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Sinaiticus, which Ehrenberg and Hemprich (Symb. 
Phys.) mention as occurring in the valleys of 
Arabia Petrea and Mount Sinai, and L. Syriacus, 
which the same authors state is found in the Leb- 
anon, are those which were best known to the 


‘ancient Hebrews; though there are other kinds of 


Leporide, as the L. yyptius and the L. Athiopi- 
cus, if a distinct species from L. Sinmiticus, which 
are found in the Bible lands. The hare is at this 


day called wench (_ 43 1) by the Arabs in Pales- 


tine and Syria (see Russell’s Nat. Hist. of’ Alenpo, 
i. 154, 2d ed.). The dacdvmous, 7. €. “ rough foot,” 


Hare of Mount Sinai. 


is identical with Aaydés, and is the term which 
Aristotle generally applies to the hare: indeed, he 
only uses the latter word once in his //istory of 
Animals (viii. 27, § 4). We are of opinion, as we 
have elsewhere stated [Contry], that the rabbit 
(L. cuniculus) was unknown to the ancient He- 
brews, at any rate in its wild state; nor does it 
appear to be at present known in Syria or Palestine 
as a native. It is doubtful whether Aristotle was 
acquainted with the rabbit, as he never alludes to 
any burrowing Aaydés or Sacdmous; but, on the 
other hand, see the passage in vi. 28, § 3, where 
the young of the Sacvmous are said to be “ born 


Hare of Mount Lebanon. 


blind,’’ which will apply to the rabbit alone. Pliny 
(N. H. viii. 55), expressly notives rabbits (cuniculi), 
which occur in such numbers in the Balearie Islands 
as to destroy the harvests. He also notices the 
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practice of ferreting these animals, and thus driving 
them out of their burrows. In confirmation of 
Pliny’s remarks, we may observe that there is a 
small island of the Balearic group called Conejera, 
t. e. in Spanish a “ rabbit-warren,” which at this 
day is abundantly stocked with these animals. The 
hare was erroneously thought by the ancient-Jews 
to have chewed the cud, who were no doubt misled, 
as in the case of the shaphan ([yrax), by the habit 
these animals have of moving the jaw about. 

“ Hares are so plentiful in the environs of Aleppo,” 
says Dr. Russell (p. 158), “that it was no uncom- 
mon thing to see the gentlemen who went out a 
sporting twice a week return with four or five brace 
hung in triumph at the girths of the servants’ 
horses.’ The Turks and the natives, he adds, do 
not eat the hare; but the Arabs, who have a peculiar 
mode of dressing it, are fond of its flesh. Hares 
are hunted in Syria with greyhound and falcon. 

Winkle 


HAWEL (with the def. art. DSQT: 70 
apiha: Ariel). In the margin of Fz. xliii. 15 the 
word rendered ‘altar’? in the text is given “ Harel, 
i. e. the mountain of God.” The LXX., Vulg., 
and Arab. evidently regarded it as the same with 
« Ariel’ in the same verse. Our translators fol- 
lowed: the Targum of Jonathan in translating it 
‘altar.’ Junius explains it of the egydpa or 
hearth of the altar of burnt offering, covered by the 
network on which the sacrifices were placed oyer 
the burning wood. This explanation Gesenius 
adopts, and brings forward as a parallel the Arab. 


8yI, ireh, “a hearth or fireplace,’ akin to the 


Heb. “AS, dr, “light, flame.” Fiirst (Handw. 


s. vy.) derives it from an unused root STM, hard, 
“to glow, burn,”’ with the termination -e/; but the 
only authority for the root is its presumed existence 
in the word Hiurel. Ewald (Die Propheten des A, 
B. ii. 373) identifies Harel and Ariel, and refers 


them both to a root TDS, drah, akin to TAN, tir. 
WieeeAlsea Vic 

HA’REPH (7)207 [plucking off]: ’Aplu; 
[Vat. Apes] Alex. Ape; [Comp. "Apjp:] Ha- 
viph), a name occurring in the genealogies of Judah, 
as ason of Caleb, and as “father of Beth-gader” 
(1 Chr. ii. 51, only). In the lists of Ezr. ii. and 
Neh. vii. the similar name HArren is found; but 
nothing appears to establish a connection between 
the two. 


HA/RETH, THE FOREST OF (TD) 
FVIII: ev wéver® in both MSS. — reading WY 


for TW — Sapte; [ Vat. Saperk 3] Alex. *Apiad: 
[Comp. Xaphe:] in saltwm Haret), in which David 
took refuge, after, at the instigation of the prophet 
Gad, he had quitted the “hold” or fastness of the 
eave of Adullam —if indeed it was Adullam and 
not Mizpeh of Moab, which is not quite clear (1 
Sam. xxii. 5). Nothing appears in the narrative 
by which the position of this forest, which has long 
since disappeared, can he ascertained, except the 
very general remark that it was in the “land of 
Judah,” 7. e. according to Josephus, the inheritance 
proper of that tribe, ryv KAnpouxlay Tis pvaAts, 


HARIPH 


as opposed to the “ desert,” ryyv épnutay, in which 
he had before been lurking (Ant. vi. 12, § 4). We 
might take it to be the “ wood’’ in the “ wilder- 
ness of Ziph’’ in which he was subsequently hidden 
(xxiii. 15, 19), but that the Hebrew term is different 
(choresh instead of yaar). In the Onomasticon, 
“ Arith’? is said to have then existed west of 
Jerusalem. 

HARHA‘TAH [8 syl.] (Ma [Jehovah 
is angry]: "Apaxtas ; [Vat. Alex. FA. omit:] 
Arai). Uzziel son of Charhaiah, of the goldsmiths, 
assisted in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 8). [Some MSS. read 


TITY = Jehovah is a protection, Fiirst.] 
HAR/HAS (OFT: ‘Apds; [Vat. Apaas:] 


Araas), an ancestor of Shallum the husband of 
Huldah, the prophetess in the time of Josiah (2 
K. xxii. 14). In the parallel passage in Chronicles 
the name is given as HASRAH. 


HAR’HUR (FATW [root TI, to burn, 
shine : hence distinction, Fiirst: but Ges., inflam- 
mation] : “Apovp; {in Neh., Vat. FA. Apovm:] Har- 
hw). Bene-Charchur were among the Nethinim 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 51; Neh. vii. 53). In the Apocryphal Esdras 
the name has become AssuR, PHARACIM. 


HA’RIM (on [ flct-nosed]). 1. (XapiB; 
[Comp.] Alex. Xapju: Harim), a priest who had 
charge of the third division in the house of God 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 8). 

2. (Hpéu, [Hpdu; in Neh. x. 5, "Ipau, Vat. 
Eipau;] Alex. “Hpduw: [Harim, Harem, Arem.]) 
Bene-Harim, probably descendants of the above, to 
the number of 1017, came up from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 39; Neh. vii. 42). [CaArmE.] 
The name, probably as representing the family, is 
mentioned amongst those who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 5); and amongst the 
priests who had to put away their foreign wives 
were five of the sons of Harim (Iizr. x. 21). In the 
parallel to this latter passage in [Esdras the name 
is given ANNAS. 

3. (Ape; [Vat. Alex. FA! omit: Haram.]) It 
further oceurs in a list of the families of priests 
“who went up with Zerubbabel and Jeshua,’’ and 
of those who were their descendants in the next 
generation —in the days of Joiakim the son of 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 15). In the former list (xii. 3) 


the name is changed to REnum (OM to EM) 
by a not unfrequent transposition of letters. 
[Renum.] 

4. CHpdu, exe. Ezr. ii. 82, Rom. *HAdu; Neh. 
x. 27, Ald. Alex. ‘Peodju: Harim, Herem, Harem, 
Havan.| Another family of Bene-Harim [sons of 
H.], three hundred and twenty in number, came 
from the Captivity in the same caravan (Kzr. ii. 
32; Neh. vii. 35). These were laymen, and seem 
to have taken their name from a place, at least the 
contiguous names in the list are certainly those of 
places. These also appear among. those who had 
married foreign wives (Ezr. x. 31), as well as those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 27). [EANEs.] 


HA’RIPH (FIT [cutemnal rain, Ges.; but 
Furst, one early-born, strong]: “Api; (Vat. Apecs] 


@ The same reading is found in Josephus (Ant. vi. 
12, § 4). This is one of three instances in this chapter 


alone in which the reading of Josephus departs from 
the Hebrew text, and agrees with the LXX. 


aN 


HARLOT 


Alex. Ape, [Apip; FA. Apeid, Apeu'] Hareph), 
a hundred and twelve of the Bene-Chariph [sons 
of C.] returned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. vii. 24). The name occurs again among the 
“heads of the people” who sealed the covenant 
(x. 19 [20 in Hebr.]). In the lists of Ezra and 
Esdras, Hariph appears as JoRAH@ and AzEPH- 
URITH respectively. An almost identical name, 


Hareph LAnn, a plucking off], appears in the 


lists of Judah [1 Chr. ii. 51] as the father of Beth- 
gader [comp. Harurnirr]. 


HARLOT (773%, often with TWN, 71272, 


TW). That this condition of persons existed 
in the earliest states of society is clear from Gen. 
xxxvilil. 15. So Rahab (Josh. ii. 1), who is said 
by the Chaldee paraph. (ad loc.), to have been an 
innkeeper,” but if there were such persons, consider- 
ing what we know of Canaanitish morals (Lev. 
xviii. 27), we may conclude that they would, if 
women, have been of this class. The law forbids 
(xix. 29) the father’s compelling his daughter to 
sin, but does not mention it as a voluntary mode 
of life on her part without his complicity. It could 
indeed hardly be so. ‘The isolated act which is the 
subject of Deut. xxii. 28, 29, is not to the purpose. 
Male relatives © were probably allowed a practically 
unlimited discretion in punishing family dishonor 
incurred by their women’s unchastity (Gen. xxxviii. 
24). The provision of Ley. xxi. 9, regarding the 
priest’s daughter, may have arisen from the fact of 
his home being less guarded owing to his absence 
when ministering, as well as from the scandal to 
sanctity so involved. Perhaps such abominations 
might, if not thus severely marked, lead thé way 
to the excesses of Gentile ritualistic fornication, to 
which indeed, when so near the sanctuary, they 
might be viewed as approximating (Michaelis, Laws 
of Moses, art. 268). Yet it seems to be assumed 
that the harlot class would exist, and the prohibi- 
tion of Deut. xxiii. 18, forbidding offerings from 
the wages of such sin, is perhaps due to the con- 
tagion of heathen example, in whose worship prac- 
tices abounded which the Israelites were taught to 


abhor. The term MW IN (meaning properly “con- 
secrated’’) points to one description of persons, 


and m2) (“strange woman’’) to another, of 
whom this class mostly consisted. The first term 
refers to the impure worship of the Syrian 2 Astarte 
(Num. xxv. 1; comp. Herod. i. 199; Justin, xviii. 
5; Strabo, viii. p. 378, xii. p. 559; Val. Max. ii. 6, 
15; August. de Civ. Det, iv. 4), whose votaries, as 
idolatry progressed, would be recruited from the 
daughters of Israel; hence the common mention 
of both these sins in the Prophets, the one indeed 
being a metaphor of the other (Is. i. 21, lvii. 8; 
Jer. ii. 20; comp. Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16; Jer. iii. 1, 2, 
6; Ez. xvi. xxiii.; Hos. i. 2, ii. 4, 5, iv. 11, 13, 14, 
15, v. 3). The latter class would grow up with 
the growth of great cities and of foreign intercourse, 
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and hardly could enter into the view of the Mosaic 
institutes. ‘As regards the fashions involved in the 
practice, similar outward marks seem to have at- 
tended its earliest forms to those which we trace in 
the classical writers, ¢. g. a distinctive dress and a 
seat. by the way-side (Gen. xxxviii. 14; comp. Ez. 
xvi. 16, 25; Bar. vi. 43 [or Epist. of Jer. 43]; ¢ 
Petron. Arb. Sat. xvi.; Juv. vi. 118 foll.; Dougtei 
Analect. Sacr. Exe. xxiv.). Public singing in the 
streets occurs also (Is. xxiii. 16; Ecclus. ix. 4). 
Those who thus published their infamy were of the 
worst repute, others had houses of resort, and both 
classes seem to have been known among the Jews 
(Prov. vii. 8-12, xxiii. 28; Heclus. ix. 7, 8); the 
two women, 1 K. iii. 16, lived as Greek heteerze 
sometimes did, in a house together (Dict. Gi. and 
Rom. Ant. s. v. Hetera). The baneful fascination 
ascribed to them in Prov. vii. 21-23 may be com- 
pared with what Chardin says of similar effects 
among the young nobility of Persia (Voyages en 
Perse, i. 163, ed. 1711), as also may Luke xv. 30, 
for the sums lavished on them (cb. 162). In earlier 
times the price of a kid is mentioned (Gen. xxxviii.), 
and great wealth doubtless sometimes accrued to 
them (Ez. xvi. 33, 39, xxiii. 26). But lust, as dis- 
tinct from gain, appears as the inducement in Prov. 
vii. 14, 15 (see Dougteei Anal. Sacr. ad loc.), where 
the victim is further allured by a promised sacri- 
ficial banquet (comp. Ter. “un. iii. 3). The “ har- 
lots’ are classed with “ publicans,’? as those who 
lay under the ban of society in the N. T. (Matt. 
xxi. 32). No doubt they multiplied with the in- 
crease of polygamy, and consequently lowered the 
estimate of marriage. The corrupt practices im- 
ported by Gentile converts into the Church occasion 
most of the other passages in which allusions to the 
subject there occur, 1 Cor. vy. 1, 9, 11; 2 Cor. xii. 
21; 1 Thess. iy. 8; 1 Tim. i. 10. The decree, 
Acts xv. 29, has occasioned doubts as to the mean- 
ing of wopveta there, chiefly from its context, which 
may be seen discussed at length in Deyling’s Odserv. 
Sacer. ii. 470, foll.; Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. i. 468; 
Spencer and Hammond, ad loc. The simplest 
sense however seems the most probable. The chil- 
dren of such persons were held in contempt, and 
could not exercise privileges nor inherit (John viii. 
41; Deut. xxiii. 2; Judy. xi. 1, 2). On the gen- 
eral subject Michaelis’s Laws of Moses, bk.-y. art. 
268; Selden, de Ux. Heb. i. 16, iii. 12, and de Jur. 
Natur. y. 4, together with Schoettgen, and the 
authorities there quoted, may be consulted. 


The words V2T1) 347), A. V. “and they 
washed his armor’’ (1 K. xxii. 38) should be “ and 
the harlots washed,” which is not only the natural 


rendering, but in accordance with the LXX. and 
Josephus. lela gek 
HARNE/PHER (753717 [etym. uncer- 
tain]: ’Apvapdp; [Vat. corrupt:] Harnapher), 
one of the sons of Zophah, of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 36). 
HA’ROD, THE WELL OF (accur. the 


@ * Jorah Gran Jirst or early rain) is simply = 
Hariph, if the latter means (see above) the early rain 
which begins to fall in Palestine about the middle of 


October. H. 
b Deyling, Observ. Sacr. ii. 476, SIYPTIV, i. é. 
mavSokevTpia. 


¢ Philo (Lib. de spec. Legib. 6, 7) contends that 
vhoredom was punished under the Mosaic law with 


stoning ; but this is, by Selden (de Ux. Heb. iii. 18), 
shown to be unfounded. 

d So at Corinth were 1000 tiepoSovAor dedicated to 
Aphrodite and the gross sins of her worship, and sim- 
ilarly at Comana, in Armenia (Strabo, //. ¢.). 

€ Ajrar at yuvatkes ek THs OS00 Tovs mapiovTas 
évvapragovor (Theophr. Char. xxyiii.). So Catullus 
(Carm, xxxvii. 15) speaks conversely of semitartt 
machi. 
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spring of Charod [i.e. of trembling], TIT] PY: 
yn "Apdo, Alex. tnyv ynv laep: fons qui voca- 
tur Harad), a spring by (by) which Gideon and 
his great army encamped on the morning of the day 
which ended in the rout of the Midianites (Judg. 
vii. 1), and where the trial of the people by their 
mode of drinking apparently took place. The word, 
slightly altered, recurs in the proclamation to the 
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host: “* Whosoever is fearful and trembling CT, 
chared) let him return” (ver. 3): but it is impos- 
sible to decide whether the name Charod was, as Prof. 
Stanley proposes, bestowed on account of the trem- 
bling, or whether the mention of the trembling was 
suggested by the previously existing name of the 
fountain: either would suit the paronomastic vem 
in which these ancient records so delight. ‘The 
word chared (A. V. “was afraid’’) recurs in the 
description of another event which took place in 
this neighborhood, possibly at this very spot — 
Saul’s last encounter with the Philistines — when 
he “was afraid, and his heart trembled greatly,”’ 
at the sight of their fierce hosts (1 Sam. xxviii. 5). 
The ’Ain Jalid, with which Prof. Stanley would 
identify Harod (S. ¢ P.) is very suitable to the 
circumstances, as being at present the largest spring 
in the neighborhood, and as forming a pool of con- 
siderable size, at which great numbers might drink 
(Rob. ii. 323). But if at that time so copious, 
would it not haye been seized by the Midianites 
before Gideon's arrival ? 
lid be not this spring, we are very much in the 
dark, since the “hill of Moreh,’ the only land- 
mark afforded us (vii. 1), has not been recognized. 
The only hill of Moreh of which we have any certain 
knowledge was by Shechem, 25 miles to the south. 
If Ain Jalid be Harod, then Jebel Duhy must be 
Moreh. 

It is quite possible that the name Jalid is a 
corruption of Harod. In that case it is a good 
example of the manner in which local names ac- 
quire a new meaning in passing from one language 
to another. Harod itself probably underwent a 
similar process after the arrival of the Hebrews in 
Canaan, and the paronomastic turn given to Gid- 
eon’s speech, as above, may be an indication of the 


< 


change, G. 
HA’RODITE, THE oman [patronym., 


see below]: 6 ‘Povdatos; Alex. 0 Apovdatos, [o 
Apwdaios:| de Harodi), the designation of two of 
the thirty-seven warriors of David's guard, SuAm- 
MAH and Enrica (2 Sam. xxiii. 25), doubtless de- 
rived from a place named Harod, either that just 
spoken of or some other. In the parallel passage 
of Chronicles by a change of letter the name ap- 
pears as HARORITE. 


HARO’EH (TST, 2. €. ha-Roeh = the 
seer: ’Apad [Vat. corrupt]), a name occurring in 
the genealogical lists of Judah as one of the sons 
of “Shobal, father of Kirjath-jearim’? (1 Chr. ii. 
52). The Vulg. translates this and the following 
words, “qui videbat dimidium requietionum.’”? A 
somewhat similar name— Rraran—is given in 
iv. 2 as the son of Shobal, but there is nothing to 
establish the identity of the two. 


HA’RORITE, THE (N77 [see Ha- 
RODITE]: 6 ’Apwpi; [Vat. FA. o A&;] Alex. 
@adi: Avorites), the title given to SHAMMOTH, 
one of the warriors of Dayid’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 27). 


However, if the ?Ain Ja-| 


HAROSHETH 


We have here an example of the minute discrep- 
ancies which exist between these two parallel lists. 
In this case it appears to have arisen from an ex- 


change of T, D, for 1, R, and that at a very early 


date, since the LXX. is in agreement with the 
present Hebrew text. Dut there are other differ 
ences, for which see SHAMMAH. 


HAROSHETH (KW,  Chardsheth 
[working in wood. stone, ete., Ges.; or city of 
crafts, of artificial work, First]: "Apicd6; [Vat. 
Apewcw; Alex. Aceipw6, in ver. 16, Spumov:] 
Havoseth), or rather ‘ Harosheth of the Gentiles,’ 
as it was called (probably for the same reason that 
Galilee was afterwards), from the mixed races that 
inhabited it, a city in the north of the land of Ca- 
naan, supposed to have stood on the west coast of 
the lake Merom (e/-//ileh), from which the Jordan 
issues forth in one unbroken stream, and in the 
portion of the tribe of Naphtali. It was the res- 


idence of Sisera, captain of Jabin, king of Canaan 


(Judg. iv. 2), whose capital, Hazor, one of the 
fenced cities assigned to the children of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 36), lay to the northwest of it; and it 
was the point to which the victorious Israelites 
under Barak pursued the discomfited host and 
chariots of the second potentate of that name 
(Judg. iv. 16). Probably from intermarriage with 
the conquered Canaanites, the name of Sisera be- 
came afterwards a family name (Ezr. ii. 53). 
Neither is it irrelevant to allude to this coincidence 
in connection with the moral effects of this deci- 
sive victory; for Hazor, once “ the head of all those 
kingdoms” (Josh. xi. 6, 10), had been taken and 
burnt by Joshua; its king, Jabin I., put to the 
sword; and the whole confederation of the Canaan- 
ites of the north broken and slaughtered in the 
celebrated battle of the waters of Merom (Josh. xi. 
5-14) — the first time that “chariots and horses” 
appear in array against the invading host, and are 
so summarily disposed of, according to Divine 
command, under Joshua; but which subsequently 
the children of Joseph feared to face in the valley 
of Jezreel (Josh. xvii. 16-18); and which Judah 
actually failed before in the Philistine plain (Judg. 
i. 19). Herein was the great difficulty of subdu- 
ing plains, similar to that of the Jordan, beside 
which Harosheth stood. It was not till the Israel- 
ites had asked for and obtained a king, that they 
began “ to multiply chariots and horses ’’ to them- 
selves, contrary to the express words of the law 
(Deut. xvii. 16), as it were to fight the enemy with 
his own weapons. (The first instance occurs 2 
Sam. viii. 4, comp. 1 Chr. xviii. 4; next in the 
histories of Absalom, 2 Sam. xv. 1, and of Adoni- 
jah, 1 K.i.5; while the climax was reached under 
Solomon, 1 K. iy. 26.) And then it was that 
their decadence set in! They were strong in 
faith when they hamstrung the horses and burned 
the chariots with fire of the kings of Hazor, of 
Madon, of Shimron, and of Achshaph (Josh. xi. 1). 
And yet so rapidly did they decline when their 
illustrious leader was no more, that the .city of 
Hazor had risen from its ruins; and in contrast to 
the kings of Mesopotamia and of Moab (Judg. iii.), 
who were both of them foreign potentates, another 
Jabin, the territory of whose ancestors had been 
assigned to the tribe of Naphtali, claimed the dis- 
tinetion of being the first to revolt against and 
shake off the dominion of Israel in his newly — 
acquired inheritance. But the victory won by 


HARP 
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Deborah and Barak was well worthy of the song of | ment was only employed by the Greeks on occa- 


triumph which it inspired (Judg. v.), and of the 
proverbial celebrity whicl ever afterwards attached 
to it (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, 10). The whole territory was 
gradually won back, to be held permanently, as it 
would seem (Judg. iv. 24); at all events we hear 
nothing more of Hazor, Harosheth, or the Canaan- 
ites of the north, in the succeeding wars. 

The site of Harosheth does not appear to have 
been identified by any modern traveller. 

K. 8. Ff. 

* Dr. Thomson (Land und Book, ii. 143) sup- 
poses Harosheth to be the high Tell called Haro- 
thieh, near the base of Carmel, where the Kishon 
flows along toward the sea. “I have no doubt,” 
he says, ‘‘of this identification.” A castle there 
would guard the pass along the Kishon into the 
plain of Esdraelon, and the ruins still found on this 
“enormous double mound ’’ show that a strong for- 
tress must have stood here in former times. A village 
of the same name occurs higher up on the other 
side of the river, and hence somewhat nearer the 
scene of the Deborah-Barak battle. This writer says 
that Harothieh is the Arabic form of the Hebrew 
Harosheth, and (according to his view of the di- 
rection of the flight) lies directly in the way of the 
retreat of Sisera’s forces. It is about eight miles 
from Megiddo, and in the neighborhood of Accho 
( Akka), and hence exactly in the region where the 
Gentile “nations,” to which Harosheth belonged, 
still dwelt and were powerful; for we learn from 
Judg. i. 31 that the Hebrews had been unable to 
drive them out from that part of the country. 

En-dor is mentioned (Ps. Ixxxiii. 10) as a place 
of slaughter on this occasion. Hence, Stanley, in 
his graphic sketch (Jewish Church, i. 359), xepre- 
sents the Canaanites as escaping in the opposite 
direction, through the eastern branch of the plain, 
and thence onward to Harosheth, supposed by him 
to be among the northern hills of Galilee. In-dor 
was not far from Tabor (the modern village is dis- 
tinetly visible from its top), and in that passage of 
the Psalmist it may be named as a vague designa- 
tion of the battle-field, while possibly those who 
“perished at In-dor’’ were some of the fugitives 
driven in that direction, about whose destruction 
there was something remarkable, as known by some 
tradition not otherwise preserved. i. 

HARP (1152, Kinnor), in Greek kivvipa 
or KuwvUpa, from the Hebrew word, the sound of 
which corresponds with the thing signified, like the 
German knuvren, “to produce a shrill tone”’ 
(Liddell and Scott). Gesenius inclines to the 


opinion that DD is derived from 23, “an 
unused onomatopoetic root, which means to give 
forth a tremulous and stridulous sound, like that 
of a string when touched.’”” The kinnor was the 
national instrument of the Hebrews, and was well 
known throughout Asia. There can be little doubt 
that it was the earliest instrument with which man 
was acquainted, as the writer of the Pentateuch 
assigns its invention, together with that of the 


AY, Ugab, incorrectly translated “ organ” in 
the A. V., to the antediluvian period (Gen. iv. 21). 
Dr. Kalisch (Hist. and Crit. Com. on the Old Test.) 
considers Kinnor to stand for the whole class of 
stringed instruments (Veginoth), as Ugab, says 
he, ‘‘is the type of all wind instruments.’ Writers 
who connect the Kivipa with Kivupds (wailing), 
Kivdpopar (I lament), conjecture that this instru- 


sions of sorrow and distress. If this were the case 
with the Greeks it was far different with the He- 
brews, amongst whom the kinnor served ag an ac- 
companiment to songs of cheerfulness and mirth 
as well as of praise and thanksgiving to the Su- 
preme Being (Gen. xxxi. 27; 1 Sam. xvi. 23; 2 
Chr. xx. 28; Ps. xxxiii. 2), and was very rarely 


Egyptian harp. (Champollion.) 


used, if ever, in times of private or national afflic- 
tion. The Jewish bard finds no employment. for 
the kinnor during the Babylonian Captivity, but 
describes it as put aside or suspended on the wil- 
lows (Ps. exxxvii. 2); and in like manner Job’s 
harp ‘is changed into mourning ”’ (xxx. 31), whilst 
the hand of grief pressed heavily upon him. The 
passage “my bowels shall sound like a harp for 


Assyrian harps. (Nineveh marbles.) 


Moab” (Is. xvi. 11) has impressed some Biblical 
critics with the idea that the kénnor had a lugu- 


brious sound; but this is an error, since 17355 


IT refers to the vibration of the chords and 
not to the sound of the instrument (Gesen. and 
Hitzig, in Comment.). 

Touching the shape of the kinnor a great differ- 
ence of opinion prevails. The author of Shilte 
Haggibborim describes it as resembling the modern 
harp; Pfeiffer gives it the form of a guitar; and 
St. Jerome declares it to have resembled in shape 
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the Greek letter delta; and this last view is sup- 
ported by Hieronymus, quoted by Joel Brill in the 
preface to Mendelssohw’s Psalms. Josephus re- 
cords (Antig. vii. 12, § 3) that the kinnor had ten 
strings, and that it was played on with the plec- 
trum; others assign to it twenty-four, and in the 
Shilte Haggibborvim it is said to have had forty- 
seven. Josephus’s statement, however, ought not 
to be received as conclusive, as it is in open contra- 
diction to what is set forth in the Ist book of 
Samuel (xvi. 23, xviii. 10), that David played on 
the kinnor with his hand. As it is reasonable to 
suppose that there was a smaller and a larger kin- 
nor, inasmuch as it was sometimes played by the 
Israelites whilst walking (1 Sam. x. 5), the opinion 
of Munk — “on jouait penttre des deux maniéres, 
suivant les dimensions de l’instrument ’’ — is well 


(From the tomb at Tnebes, called 
Belzoni’s.) 
entitled to consideration. The Talmud (Jfass. 
Beracoth) has preserved a curious tradition to the 
effect that over the bed of David, facing the north, 
a kinnor was suspended, and that when at midnight 
the north wind touched the chords they vibrated 
and produced musical sounds. 


The ow Sy W133 — “harp on the 
Sheminith ” (1 Chr. xv. 21) — was so called from 
its eight strings. Many learned writers, including 
the author of Shilte Haggibborim, identify the word 
« Sheminith ’’ with the octave; but it would indeed 
be rash to conclude that the ancient Hebrews un- 
derstood the octave in the sense in which it is em- 
ployed in modern times. [SuHemrnrrn.] The 
skill of the Jews on the kinnor appears to have 
reached its highest point of perfection in the age 
of David, the effect of whose performances, as well 
as of those by the members of the “ Schools of 
the Prophets,” are described as truly marvelous 
(comp. 1 Sam. x. 5, xvi. 23, and xix. 20). 

D. W. M. 

HARROW. The word so rendered 2 Sam. 


xii. 31, 1 Chr. xx. 3 enn) is probably a thresh- 
ing-machine, the verb rendered “to harrow” 


(TTIW), Is. xxviii. 24; Job xxxix. 10; Hos. x. 11, 
expresses apparently the breaking of the clods, and 
is so far analogous to our harrowing, but whether 
done by any such machine as we call “a harrow,”’ 
is very doubtful. In modern Palestine, oxen are 
sometimes turned in to trample the clods, and in 
‘some parts of Asia a bush of thorns is dragged 
over the surface, but all these processes, if used, 


Egyptian harps. 


HART 


occur (not after, but) before the seed is committed 
to the soil. [See AGRrrcuLTURE. | He A. 


HARSHA (SWOT [deaf, Ges., 6te Aufl.; 
see Fiirst]: "Apod; (Adacav; in Ezr., Vat. Apy- 
ga:| Harsa). Bene-Charsha [sons of C.] were 
among the families of Nethinim who came back 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 52; Neh. 
vii. 54). In the parallel list in Esdras the name is 
CHAREA. 


HART COS: Zragos: cervus). The hart 
is reckoned among the clean animals (Dent. xii. 
15, xiv. 5, xv. 22), and seems, from the passages 
quoted as well as from 1 K. iv. 23, to have been 
commonly killed for food. Its activity furnishes 
an apt comparison in Is. xxxv. 6, though in this 
respect the hind was more commonly selected by 
the sacred writers. In Ps. xlii. 1 the feminine ter- 
mination of the verb renders an emendation neces- 
sary: we must therefore substitute the hind; and 


again in Lam. i. 6 the true reading is oN, 
“rams *’ (as given in the LXX. and Vulg.). The 
proper name Ajalon is derived from ayyal, and im- 
plies that harts were numerous in tie nejghbor- 
hood. Ww. L. B. 


The Heb. masc. noun ayyal (ON), which is al- 
ways rendered ZAagos by the LXX., denotes, there 
can be no doubt, some species of Cervide (deer 
tribe), either the Dama vulgaris, fallow-deer, or 
the Cervus Barbarus, the Barbary deer, the south- 
ern representative of the European stag (C. ela- 
phus), which oceurs in Tunis and the coast of 
Barbary. We have, however, no evidence to show 
that the Barbary deer ever inhabited Palestine, 
though there is no reason why it may not have 
done so in primitive times. Hasselquist (Trav. 


Barbary deer. 


p- 211) observed the fallow-deer on Mount Tabor. 
Sir G. Wilkinson says (Anc. Lgypt. p. 227, 8vo 
ed.), “ The stag with branching horns figured at 
Beni Hassan is also unknown in the valley of the 


=> 


‘nym., see Hariph] : 


HARUM 


Nile; but it is still seen in the vicinity of the Na- 
tron lakes, as about Tunis, though not in the des- 
ert between the river and the Red Sea.’’ This is 
doubtless the Cervus Barbarus. 


Most of the deer tribe are careful to conceal their 
calves after birth for a time. May there not be 
some allusion to this circumstance in Job xxxix. 1, 
* Canst thou mark when the hinds do calve?”’ etc. 
Perhaps, as the LXX. uniformly renders ayyal by 
€Aagos, we may incline to the belief that the Cer- 
vus Barbarus is the deer denoted. The feminine 


noun TONS, ayyalah, occurs frequently in the 


O. T. For the Scriptural allusions see under 
Hinp. \ivenls & 


a 
* The word det in Arabic is not confined to 
o 
any particular species, but is as general as our word 
deer. Tt in fact applies as well to the mountain 


e 

goat hes. Gol. b. 

HA’RUM (O77 [elevated, lofty]: tapty; 
[Vat.] Alex. Iapetu: “4r wm). A name occurring 
in one of the most obscure portions of the geneal- 
ogies of Judah, in which Coz is said to have begot- 
ten “the families of Aharhel son of Harum”? (1 
Jhr. iv. 8). 


HARU’MAPH (F971 [slit-nosed, Ges.]: 
"Epwudp; [Vat. Epwuad:] Haromaph), father or 
ancestor of Jedaiah, who assisted in the repair of 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 


HARU’PHITE, THE QDINNT [patro- 
6 Xapapind; [Vat. FA. 
-peima; Ald.] Alex. ’Apouvpi: [Haruphites]), the 
designation of Shephatiahu, one of the Korhites 
who repaired to David at Ziklag when he was in 
distress (1 Chr. xii. 5). The Masorets read the 


word Hariphite, and point it accordingly, 90°07. 


HA’RUZ (yan [zealous, active]: ’Apods: 
Harus), a man of’ Jotbah, father of Meshullemeth, 


queen of Manasseh, and mother of Amon king of 
Judab (2 K. xxi. 19). 


HARVEST. [Acricutrure.] 


HASADI’AH (men [whom Jehovah 
loves]: "Acadia: Hasadin), one of a group of five 
persons among the descendants of the royal line of 
Judah (1 Chr. iii. 20), apparently sons of Zerub- 
babel, the leader of the return from Babylon. It 
has been conjectured that this latter half of the 
family was born after the restoration, since some 
of the names, and amongst them this one — “ be- 
loved of Jehovah,” appear to embody the hopeful 
feeling of that time. [Asapras.] 


HASENU’AH (TNIB7, 7. e. has-Sennuah 


[the hated |; *Acivov3 [Vat. Aava;]| Alex. Ava- 
vova: Asana), a Benjamite, of one of the chief 
families in the tribe (1 Chr. ix. 7). The name is 
really Senuah, with the definite article prefixed. 


HASHABIAH (PAWN, and with final 4, 


WPAWT 5 "AcaBlas, [AcaBla, ’AceBias,| 
"AgeBla, ‘fete. al Hasabias, [Hasabia, Hasebias, | 
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Hasebiw), a name signifying “regarded of Jeho- 
vah,”? much in request among the Levites, espe- 
cally at the date of the return. from Babylon. 

1. A Merarite Leyite, son of Amaziah, in the 
line of Ethan the singer (1 Chr. vi. 45; Heb. 30). 

2. Another Merarite Levite (1 Chr. ix. 14). 

3. CHASHABIA‘HU: another Leyite, the fourth 
of the six sons of Jeduthun (the sixth is omitted 
here, but is supplied in ver. 17), who played the 
harp in the service of the house of God under 
David's order (1 Chr. xxv. 3), and had charge of 
the twelfth course (19). 

4. CHASHABIA’HU: one of the Hebronites, 7. e. 
descendants of Hebron the son of Kohath, one of 
the chief families of the Levites (1 Chr. xxvi. 30). 
He and the 1,700 men of his kindred had super- 
intendence for King David over business both 
sacred and secular on the west% of Jordan. Pos- 
sibly this is the same person as 

5. The son of Kemuel, who was “ prince” 


(Tw) of the tribe of Levi in the time of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 17). 
6. CHASHABIA’HU: another Levite, one of the 


“chiefs” (YW) of his tribe, who officiated for 
King Josiah at his great passover-feast (2 Chr. 
xxxy. 9). In the parallel account of 1 Esdras the 
name appears as ASSABIAS. 

7. A Merarite Levite who accompanied Hzra 
from Babylon (Kzr. viii. 19). In 1 Esdras the 
name is ASEBIA. 

8. One of the chiefs of the priests (and there- 
fore of the family of Kohath) who formed part of 
the same caravan (Ezr. viii. 24). In 1 Esdras the 
name is ASSANTIAS. 


9. «Ruler ”’ (mw) of half the circuit or envi- 


rons (328) ) of Keilah; he repaired a portion of 
the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah NSH: iil. 
17). 

10. One of the Levites who sealed the covenant 
of reformation after the return from the Captivity 
(Neh. x. 11). Probably this is the person named 


as one of the “ chiefs’? (WS) of the Levites in 
the times immediately subsequent to the return 
from Babylon (xii. 24; comp. 26). 

11. Another Levite, son of Bunni (Neh. xi. 15). 
Notwithstanding the remarkable correspondence 
between the lists in this chapter and those in 1 
Chr. ix.— and in none more than in this verse 
compared with 1 Chr. ix. 14—it does not appear 
that they can be identical, inasmuch as this relates 
to the times after the Captivity, while that in Chron- 
icles refers to the original establishment of the ark 
at Jerusalem by David, and of the tabernacle (comp. 
19, 21, and the mention of Gibeon, where the 
tabernacle was at this time, in ver. 35). But see 
NEHEMIAH. 

12. Another Levite in the same list of attend- 
ants on the Temple; son of Mattaniah (Neh. xi. 
22). 

13. A priest of the family of Hilkiah in the 
days of Joiakim son of Jeshua, that is in the gen- 
eration after the return from the Captivity (Neh. 
xii. 21; comp. 1, 10, 26). 


HASHAB NAH (A2wT [see supra} : 
PEaqutand: Alex. BoaBava, and go Vat. FA., 


a This is one of the instances in which the word 
eber (beyond) is used for the west side of Jordan. To 


remove the anomaly, our translators have rendered it 
“on this side.” 
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exe. the wrong division of words:] Hasebna), one 
of the chief (‘heads’) of the “people” (7. e. the 
laymen) who sealed the covenant at the same time 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25). 

HASHABNI/AH (732VT [whom Jeho- 
vah regards}: "AgaBavia; [Vat. AcaBaveop;] 
Alex. AgBavia; [FA. AcBeveau:] Hasebonia). 
1. Father of Hattush, who repaired part of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 


2. [Hasebnia.] A Levite who was among those 
who officiated at the great fast under Ezra and 
Nehemiah when the covenant was sealed (Neh. ix. 
5). This and several other names are omitted in 


both MSS. of the LXX. 


HASHBAD/ANA (TITAV'T [intelligence 
in judging, Gesen.]: ’AcaBadud; [Vat. FA 
omit; Alex. AcaBaapa:] Hasbadana), one of the 
men (probably Levites) who stood on Ezra’s left 
hand while he read the law to the people in Jeru- 
salem (Neh. viii. 4). 


HA’SHEM (orn [perh. fat, rich, Ges.]: 
‘Acdu; [Vat. FA. corrupt: Assem]). The sons 
of Hashem the Gizonite are named amongst the 
members of David’s guard in the catalogue of 1 
Chr. (xi. 34.) In the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
we find “of the sons of Jashen, Jonathan.”” After 
a: lengthened examination, Kennicott decides that 
the text of both passages originally stood ‘of the 
sons of Hashem, Guni’’ (Dissertation, pp. 198- 
203). 


HASHMAN’NIM (D.’NrT: mpec Bets: 
legati). ‘This word oceurs only in the Hebrew of 
Ps. Ixviii. 31: “Hashmannim (A. V. “ princes ”’) 
shall come out of Egypt, Cush shall make her hands 
to hasten to God.’’ In order to render this word 
‘ princes,”’ or the like, modern Hebraists have had 
recourse to extremely improbable derivations from 
the‘Arabic. The old derivation from the civil name 
of Hermopolis Magna in the Heptanomis, preserved 

Ora DS 


0 
in the modern Arabic Cpsgestl, “the two 


Ashmoons,” seems to us more reasonable. The 
ancient Egyptian name is Ha-shmen or Ha-shmoon, 
the abode of eight; the sound of the signs for eight, 
however, we take alone from the Coptic, and Brugsch 
reads them Sesennu (Geog. Jnschr. i. pp. 219, 220), 
but not, as we think, on conclusive grounds. The 


YRovrit B, “the two 


Shmoons,” like the Arabic. If we suppose that 
Hashmannim is a proper name and signifies Her- 
mopolites, the mention might he explained by the 
circumstance that Hermopolis Magna was the great 
city of the Egyptian Hermes, Thoth, the god of 
wisdom; and the meaning might therefore be that 
even the wisest Egyptians should come to the tem- 
ple, as well as the distant Cushites. Reese 
HASHMO'NAH (Te [fruitfulness] : 
Zeduwva; Alex. AgeAuwva: HMesmoni), a station 
of the Israelites, mentioned Num. xxxiii. 29, as next 
before Moseroth, which, from xx.28 and Deut. x. 


6, was near Mount Hor; this tends to indicate the 
locality of Hashmonah. Hi. A: 


HA/SHUB (AVNT, i. ¢. Chasshub [associate, 
Sriend, or intelligent]: "AgobB: Asub). The re- 
duplication of the Sh has been overlooked in the 


A. V., and the name is identical with that else- 
where correctly given as HAssnus. 


a 


Coptic form is 


HATACH 


1. A son of Pahath-Moab who assisted in the 
repair of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 23). 

2. Another man who assisted in the same work, 
but at another part of the wall (Neh. ii. 11). 

3. [Vat. FA. Acové.| ‘The name is mentioned 
again among the heads of the “people” (that is 
the laymen) who sealed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 23). It may belong to either of -the 
foregoing. 

4, [Rom. omits; Vat. Alex. FA. AgovB.] A 
Merarite Levite (Neh. xi. 15). In 1 Chr. ix. 14, 
he appears again as HASSHUB. 

HASHU’BAH (T2UT [esteemed, or asso- 
ciated]: ’AgovBé; Alex. AgeBa: Hasaba), the 
first of a group of five men, apparently the latter 
half of the family of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 20). 
For a suggestion concerning these persons, see 
HASADIAH. 

HA/SHUM (OWT [rich, distinguished]: 
"Acovu, “Acdu [ete.: ‘Hasum, Hasom, Hasem)). 

1. Bene-Chashum, two hundred and twenty-three 
in number, came back from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 19; Neh. vii. 22). Seven men of 
them had married foreign wives from whom they 
had to separate (Ezr. x. 33). The chief man of 
the family was among those who sealed the cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 18). [In 1 Esdr. 
ix. 33 the name is Aso. ] , 

2. (Aodu; [Vat. FA.! omit:] dsum.) The 
name oceurs amongst the priests or Levites who 
stood on Ezra’s left hand while he read the law to 
the congregation (Neh. viii. +). In 1 Esdr. ix. 44 
the name is given corruptly as LoTHASUBUS. 

HASHU’PHA (NEC [uncovered] : *Ag- 
gd; (Alex. FA. Ageia: Hasupha}). one of the 
families of Nethinim who returned from captivity 


in the first caravan (Neh. vii. 46). The name is 
accurately HASUPHA, as in Ezr. ii. 48. [AsrpHa.] 


HAYRAH (TION [perh. splendor, Fiirst] : 
"Apas; [ Vat. XedaAns:] Alex. Eocepn: Hasra), 
the form in which the name HARHAS is given in 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 22 (comp. 2 K. xxii. 14). 


HASSENA/’AH (TSIDM [the thorn-hedge, 
Fiirst]: "Acavd; [Vat. Acav; FA. Acavaa:] 
Asnaa). The Bene-has-senaah [sons of Hassenaah] 
rebuilt the fish-gate in the repair of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 3). The name is doubtless 
that of the place mentioned in Ezr. ii. 35, and Neh. 
vii. 388 — SENAAH, with the addition of the defi- 
nite article. Perhaps it has some connection with 
the rock or cliff SenEH (1 Sam. xiv. 4). 

HAS’SHUB (AWM [intelligent, knowing, 
Ges.]: "AgéB: Hassub), a Merarite Levite (1 
Chr. ix. 14). He appears to be mentioned again 
in Neh. xi. 15, in what may be a repetition of the 
same genealogy; but here the A. V. haye given the 
name as HASHUB. 


HASU’PHA (RENT [uncovered, naked]: 
‘Agovga; [Vat. Acoupe :] Hasupha). Bene 
Chasfipha [sons of C.] were among the Nethinim 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 43). In Nehemiah the name is inaccurately 
given in the A. V. [as in the Genevan version] 
HAsnupHa; in Esdras it is ASIPHA. 


HAT. [Hrap-press, at the end of the art.] 
HA‘TACH (3171 [Pers. eunuch, Gesen.]: 
"Axpabatos; Alex. [ver. 5,] Axpadeos; [ver. 9, 


HATHATH 


with FAA, AxOpabaios Comp. "Abax ?] Athach), 
one of the eunuchs (A. V. “ chamberlains ’’) in the 
court of Ahasuerus, in immediate attendance on 
Esther (Esth. iv. 5,6, 9, 10). The LXX. alter 
ver. 5 to rby ebyodxov avTijs. 

HA/THATH (FUN [fearful]: "aede: Ha- 
that), a man in the genealogy of Judah; one of 


the sons of Othniel the Kenazite, the well-known 
judge of Israel (1 Chr. iv. 13). 

HATIVPHA (NDOT  [seized, captive] : 
“Arovod, “Aripd; [in Ezr., Alex. Aria; in 
Neh., Vat. Alex. FA. Are:pa:] Hatipha). Bene- 
Chatipha [sons of C.] were among the Nethinim 


who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 54; Neh. vii. 56). [Arreua.] 

HATIVTA (SOY (digging, exploring): 
Arita; [in Ezr., Vat. Arnra; in Neh., Vat. PA. 


Aretra:| Hatita). Bene-Chatita [sons of C.] were 
among the “ porters’’ or “ children of the porters ’’ 


(DYTDWT, 7. ¢. the gate-keepers), a division of 
the Levites who returned from the Captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Izr. ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45). In Esdras 
the name is abbreviated to Tera. 

HAT’TIL Oven [wavering, or decaying]: 
‘Arla, ’Er7na; Alex. ArriA, [ErrnaA; in Lzr., 
Vat? Area; in Neh., Vat. IA. Eyna:] Hatil). 
Bene-Chattil [sons of C.] were among the “ chil- 
dren of Solomon’s slaves’? who came back from 
captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 57; Neh. vii. 
59). [Hacra.] 


HAT’TUSH (WAM [prob. assembled, Ges. ; 
contender, Viirst]: Xarrovs, Arrods, [etc.:| Hat 
tus). 1. A descendant of the kings of Judah, 
apparently one of the ‘‘sons of Shechaniah”’ (1 
Chr. iii. 22), in the fourth or fifth generation from 
Zerubbabel. A person of the same name, expressly 
specified as one of the “‘sons of David of the sons 
of Shechaniah,’”’ accompanied Ezra on his journey 
from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 2), whither 
Zerubbabel himself had also come only seventy or 
eighty years before (Ezr. ii. 1, 2), Indeed, in 
another statement Hattush is said to have actually 
returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 2). At any 
rate he took part in the sealing of the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 4). To obviate the dis- 
crepancy between these last-mentioned statements 
and the interval between Hattush and Zerubbabel 
in 1 Chr. iii., Lord A. Hervey proposes to read the 
genealogy in that chapter as if he were the nephew 
of Zerubbabel, Shemaiah in ver. 22 being taken as 
identical with Shimei in ver. 19. For these pro- 
posals the reader is referred to Lord Hervey’s 
Genealogies, pp. 103, 307, 322, &. [Lerrus; 
SHECHANIAH. | 

2. (Arrovd [Vat. FA. Arov6; Alex. uvrovs: 
Comp. ’Arrovs.]) Son of Hashabniah; one of those 
who assisted Nehemiah in the repair of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 


HAU/RAN Qn [see infra): Avpaviris: 


Be 
Auran; Arab. ly >): a province of Palestine 


twice mentioned by Ezekiel in defining the north- 

eastern border of the Promised Land (xlvii. 16, 18). 

Had we no other data for determining its situation 

we should conclude from his words that it lay north 

‘of Damascus. ‘There can be little doubt, however, 

that it is identical with the well-known Greek proy- 
64 


HAVILAH 


ince of Awranitis, and the modern Hauwran. 
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The 


name is probably derived from the word WIT, [ir, 
“a hole or cave;”’ the region still abounds in cayes 
which the old inhabitants excavated partly to serve 
as cisterns for the collection of water, and partly 
for granaries in which to secure their grain from 
plunderers. Josephus frequently mentions Auran- 
itis in connection with Trachonitis, Batanea, and 
Gaulanitis, which with it constituted the ancient 
kingdom of Bashan (B. J. i. 20, § 4; ii. 17, § 4). 
It formed part of that Tpaywrlrid0s x dpa, referred 
to by Luke (iii. 1) as subject to Philip the tetrarch 
(comp. Joseph. Ant. xvii. 11, § 4). It is bounded 
on the west by Gaulanitis, on the north by the 
wild and rocky district of Trachonitis, on the east 
by the mountainous region of Batanzea, and on the 
south by the great plain of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21). 
The surface is perfectly flat and the soil is among 
the richest in Syria. Not a stone is to be seen save 
on the few low volcanic ted/s that rise up here and 
there, like islands in a sea. It contains upwards 
of a hundred towns and villages, most of them now 
deserted, though not ruined. The buildings in 
many of these are remarkable, the walls are of great 
thickness, and the roofs and doors are of stone, 
evidently of remote antiquity (see Porter’s Five 
Years in Damascus, vol. ii. [also his Giunt Cities 
of Bashan ; Wetzstein’s Reischericht ib. Hauran 
u. die Trachonen (Berlin, 1861)]). Some Arab 
geographers have described the Hawran as much 
more extensive than here stated (Bohaed. Vit. Sal. 
ed. Schult. p. 70; Abulfed. Zab. Syr.s. v.); and 
at the present day the name is applied by those «ut 
a distance to the whole country east of Jaulan ; 
but the inhabitants themselves define it as above. 


Pll Dice ees 


* HAVENS, FAIR. [Farr Havens.] 

HAVYLAH (Culebo iat [circle, district, First] : 
EviAd, Eveiad: Hevila). 1. A son of Cush (Gen. 
x. 7); and — 

2. A son of Joktan (x. 29). Various theories 
have been advanced respecting these obscure peoples. 
It appears to be most probable that both stocks 
settled in the same country, and there intermarried ; 
thus receiving one name, and forming one race, 
with a common descent. It is immaterial to the 
argument to decide whether in such instances the 
settlements were contemporaneous, or whether new 
immigrants took the name of the older settlers. In 
the case of Havilah, it seems that the Cushite 
people of this name formed the westernmost colony 
of Cush along the south of Arabia, and that the 
Joktanites were an earlier colonization. It is ecom- 
monly thought that the district of MKhiiwlin 


“ocr 


(ey Vo); in the Yemen, preserves the trace 


of this ancient people; and the similarity of name 
@ 
mination being redundant), and the group of Jok- 
tanite names in the Yemen, render the identifica- 
tion probable. Niebuhr states that there are two 
Khiiwlans (Wescer. 270, 280), and it has hence been 
argued by some that we have thus the Cushite and 
the Joktanite Havilah. The second Khdwlan, how- 
ever, is a town, and not a large and well-known 
district like the first, or more northern one; and 
the hypothesis based on Niebuhv’s assertion is un- 
necessary, if the theory of a double settlement be 


being interchangeable with TT, and the ter- 
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adopted. here is also another town in the Yemen 
ad or 


called Méwlin (Iya). 


The district of Khiiwlan lies between the city of 
San’h and the Hijaz, 7. e. in the northwestern 
portion of the Yemen. It took its name, according 
to the Arabs, from Khiiwlan, a descendant of Kahtan 
[Joxran] (Mardsid, s. v.), or, as some say, of 
Kahlan, brother of Himyer (Caussin, ssa, i. 113, 
and tab. ii.). This genealogy says little more than 
that the name was Joktanite; and the difference 
between Kahtaén and Kahlin may be neglected, 
both being descendants of the first Joktanite settler, 
and the whole of these early traditions pointing to 
a Joktanite settlement, without perhaps a distinct 
preservation of Joktan’s name, and certainly none 
of a correct. genealogy from him downwards. 

Khiiwlin is a fertile territory, embracing a large 
part of myrrhiferous Arabia; mountainous; with 
plenty of water; and supporting a large population. 
It is a tract of Arabia better known to both ancients 
and moderns than the rest of the Yemen, and the 
eastern and central provinces. It adjoins Nejran 
(the district and town of that name), mentioned in 
the account of the expedition of A’lius Gallus, and 
the scene of great persecutions of the Christians by 
Dhu-Nuwas, the last of the Tubbaas before the 
Abyssinian conquest of Arabia, in the year 523 of 
our era (cf. Caussin, “ssi, i. 121 ff). For the 
Chaulanite, see the Dictionary of Geography. 

An argument against the identity of Khiwlan 
and Havilah has been found in the mentions of a 
Havilah on the border of the Ishmaelites, “‘ as thou 
goest to Assyria ’’ (Gen. xxv. 18), and also on that 
of the Amalekites (1 Sam. xy. 7). It is not how- 
ever necessary that these passages should refer to 1 
or 2: the place named may be a town or country 
called after them; or it may have some reference 
to the Havilah named in the description of the 
rivers of the garden of Eden; and the LXX. render 
it, following apparently the last supposition, EdiAdT 
in both instances, according to their spelling of the 
Havilah of Gen. ii. 11. 

Those who separate the Cushite and Joktanite 
Havilah either place them in Niebuhr’s two Khiw- 
lans (as already stated), or they place 2 on the 
north of the peninsula, following the supposed 
argument derived from Gen. xxv. 18, and 1 Sam. 
xy. 7, and finding the name in that of the XavaAo- 
rato. (Eratosth. ap. Strabo, xvi. 767), between the 
Nabatei and the Agrei, and in that of the town 


of Koy on the Persian Gulf (Niebuhr, Descr. 


342). A Joktanite settlement so far north is how- 
eyer very improbable. They discover 1 in the Ayalite 
on the African coast (Ptol. iv. 7; Arrian, Peripl. 
263, ed. Miiller), the modern name of the shore of 
the Sinus Avalatis being, says Gesenius, Zeylah = 
Zuweylah = Havilah, and Saadiah having three 
times in Gen. written Zeylah for Havilah. But 
Gesenius seems to have overlooked the true orthog- 
raphy of the name of the modern country, which 
“or “or 


is not xs , but eh): with a final letter very 


rarely added to the Hebrew. BES wk 


F HAVILAH ([EviAdr; Alex. EveiAar: Hev- 

iath) Gen. ii. 11). [Epen, p. 657.] 
HAVOTH-JATR (TS) FAM, i. e. Chav- 

voth Jair [villages of Jair, i. e. of the enlight- 


HAWK 


ener]: éravaAes and cdma “latp, Oavsé ['Ialp, 
ete.:] vicus, Havoth Jaw, viculus Jair, [ete.]), 
certain villages on the east of Jordan, in Gilead or 
Bashan. The word Chavyah, which occurs in the 
Bible in this connection only, is perhaps best ex- 
plained by the similar term in modern Arabic, 
which denotes a small collection of huts or hovels 
in a country place (see the citations in Gesenius, 
Thes. 451; and Stanley, S. f P. App. § 84). 

(1.) The earliest notice of the Havoth-jair is in 
Num. xxxii. 41, in the account of the settlement 
of the Transjordanic country, where Jair, son of 
Manasseh, is stated to have taken some villages 
(A. V. “the small towns;*’ but there is no article 
in the Hebrew) of Gilead — which was allotted to 
his tribe — and to have named them after himself, 
Havvoth-jair. (2.) In Deut. iii. 14 it is said that 
Jair “took all the tract of Argob, unto the bound- 
ary of the Geshurite and the Maacathite, and called 
them after his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair.” 
Here the villages are referred to, but there must be 
a hiatus after the word ‘“ Maacathite,”’ in which 
they were mentioned, or else there is nothing to 
justify the plural “them.” (3.) In the records 
of Manasseh in Josh. xiii. 30 and 1 Chr. ii. 25 
(A. V., in both “towns of Jair ’’), the Havvoth- 
jair are reckoned with other districts as making up 


sixty “cities” (EYTD). In 1 K. iv. 18 they are 
named as part of the commissariat district of Ben- 
geber, next in order to the “sixty great cities” of 
Argob. There is apparently some confusion in 
these different statements as to what the sixty cities 
really consisted of, and if the interpretation of 
Chayvah given above be correct, the application of 
the word “ city’? to such transient erections is 
remarkable and puzzling. Perhaps the remoteness 
and inaccessibility of the Transjordaniec district in 
which they lay may explain the one, and our igno- 
rance of the real force of the Hebrew word Ir, ren- 
dered ‘city,’ the other. Or perhaps, though 
retaining their ancient name, they had changed 
their original condition, and had become more im- 
portant, as has been the case in our own country 
with more than one place still designated as a 
‘hamlet,’ though long since a populous town. 
(4.) No less doubtful is the number of the Havoth- 
jair. In 1 Chr. ii. 22 they are specified as twenty - 
three, but in Judg. x. 4, as thirty. In the latter 
passage, however, the allusion is to a second Jair, 
by whose thirty sons they were governed, and for 
whom the original number may have been increased. 


The word EY} Y, “cities,” is perhaps employed 
here for the sake of the play which it affords with 


ENWY, “ass-colts.” [Jarr; BAswAN-HAVOTH- 
JAIR. | G. 


HAWK (vik néts: fépat: accipiter), the trans- 
lation of the above-named Hel. term, which occurs 
in Ley. xi. 16 and Deut. xiv. 15 as one of the un- 
clean birds, and in Job xxxix. 26, where it is asked, 
“Doth the néis fly by thy wisdom and stretch her 
wings towards the south?” The word is doubtless 
generic, as appears from the expression in Deut. 
and Lev. “after his kind,” and includes various 
species of the Malconide, with more especial allusion 
perhaps to the small diurnal birds, such as the 
kestrel (Falco tinnuncuius), the hobby (Hypo- 
triorchis subbutco), the gregarious lesser kestrel 
(Tinnunculus cenchyis), common about the ruins 
in the plain districts of Palestine, all of which were 


At 


HAWK 


probably known to the ancient Hebrews. With 
respect to the passage in Job (/. ¢.), which appears 
to allude to the migratory ‘habits of hawks, it: is 
curious to observe that of the ten or twelve lesser 
raptors of Palestine, nearly all are summer migrants. 
The kestrel remains all the year, but 7. cenchris, 
Micronisus gabar, Hyp. eleonore, and F, melanop- 
terus, are all migrants from the south. Besides 
the above-named smaller hawks, the two magnificent 
are summer 


Falco Saker. ‘6 


visitors to Palestine. ‘On one occasion,” says 
Mr. Tristram, to whom we are indebted for much 
information on the subject of the birds of Palestine, 
“while riding with an Arab guide I observed a 
falcon of large size rise close to us. The guide, 
when I pointed it out to him, exclaimed, ‘ Tair 
Sag. Tair, the Arabic for ‘bird,’ is universally 
throughout N. Africa and the East applied to those 
falcons which are capable of being trained for hunt- 
ing, 7. e. ‘the bird, par excellence.” These two 
species of falcons, and perhaps the hobby and 
goshawk (Astur palumbarius) are employed by the 
Arabs in Syria and Palestine for the purpose of 
taking partridges, sand-grouse, quails, herons, 
gazelles, hares, ete. Dr. Russell (Vat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, ii. p. 196, 2d ed.) has given the Arabic 
names of several falcons, but it is probable that 
some at least of these names apply rather to the 
different sexes than to distinct species. See a very 
graphic description of the sport of falconry, as pur- 
sued by the Arabs of N. Africa, in the /bis, i. p. 
284; and comp. Thomson, The Land and the Book, 
p- 208 (i. 809-311, Am. ed.). 

Whether falconry was pursued by the ancient 
Orientals or not, is a question we have been unable 
to determine decisively. No representation of such 
a sport occurs on the monuments of ancient Egypt 
(see Wilkinson, Anc. /2g.i. p. 221), neither is there 


~ any definite allusion to falconry in the Bible. With 


regard, however, to the negative evidence supplied 


ee 


a * The word Saq’r, vig te is the name of all the 


raptores, of the falcons, hawks, and kites. 
Ga ae: 
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by the monuments of Egypt, we raust be careful 
ere we draw a conclusion; for the camel is not re, 
resented, though we have Biblical evidence to show 
that this animal was used by the Egyptians as 
early as the time of Abraham; still, as instances 
of various modes of capturing fish, game, and wild 
animals, are not unfrequent on the monuments, it 
seems probable the art was not known to the Egyp- 
tians. Nothing definite can be learnt from the 
passage in 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, which speaks of “a 
partridge hunted on the mountains,”’ as this may 
allude to the method of taking these birds by 
“throw-sticks,” ete. [PArrRipGE.] The hind or 
hart “ panting after the water-brooks ” (Ps. xiii. 1) 
may appear at first sight to refer to the mode at 


|present adopted in the East of taking gazelles, deer, 


and bustards, with the united aid of falcon and 
greyhound: but, as Hengstenbere (Comment. on 
Ps. |. ¢.) has argued, it seems pretty clear that the 
exhaustion spoken of is to be understood as arising 
not from pursuit, but from some prevailing drought, 
as in Ps. Ixiii. 1, “ My soul thirsteth for thee in a 
dry land.” (See also Joel i. 20.) The poetical 
version of Brady and Tate — 
“ As pants the hart for cooling streams 
‘When heated in the chase,” 


has therefore somewhat prejudged the matter. For 
the question as to whether falconry was known t 
the ancient Greeks, see Beckmann, History of Ji 
ventions (i. 198-205, Bohn’s ed.). AW Tal 


HAY GReey chatztr: év 76 Tedlw XAG@pOS, 
xdptos: prata, herba), the rendering of the A. V. 
in Proy. xxvii. 25, and Is. xv. 6, of the above-name’ 
Heb. term, which occurs frequently in the O. T.. 
and denotes “ grass”? of any kind, from an unused 
root, to be green.” [Grass.] In Num. xi. 5 
this word is properly translated “ leeks.’’ [LEEK.} 
Harmer (Observat. i. 425, ed. 1797), quoting from 
a MS. paper of Sir J. Chardin, states that hay is 
not made anywhere in the East, and that the 
fenum of the Vulg. (aliis locis) and the “hay” 
of the A. V. are therefore errors of translation. It 
is quite probable that the modern Orientals do not 
make hay in our sense of the term; but it is certain 
that the ancients did mow their grass, and probably 
made use of the dry material. See Ps. xxxvii. 2, 


«« They shall soon be cut down (51D), and wither 
as the green herb;”’ Ps. Ixxii. 6, “ Like rain upon 


the mown grass’? (2), See also Am. vii. 1, “ The 


king’s mowings ” (CTT ‘FA): and Ps. exxix. 
7, where of the ‘“ grass upon the housetops ”? (Poa 


annua 2) it is said that “the mower (TE) 
filleth not his hand” with it, “nor he that bindeth 
sheaves his bosom.’ We do not see, therefore, 
with the author of Fragments in Continuation of 
Calmet (No. elxxviii.), any gross impropriety in our 
yersion of Proy. xxvii. 25, or in that of Is. xy. 6. 
“Certainly,” says this writer, ‘if the terder grass > 
is but just beginning to show itself, the hay, which 
is grass cut and dried after it has arrived at ma- 
turity, ought by no means to be associated with it, 
still less ought it to be placed before it.” But 
where is the impropriety ? The tender grass 


(tI) may refer to the springing after-grass, 


b « The hay appeareth, and the tender grass sheweth 
itself, and herbs of the mountains are gathered.” 
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and the “hay”? to the hay-grass. However, in the 
two passages in question, where alone the A. V. 
renders chd(zir by “hay,” the word would certainly 
be better translated by “ grass.”” We may remark 
that there is an express Hebrew term for “ dry 
grass’ or “hay,” 
parently from an unused root signifying “to be 
dry,’ is rendered in the only two places where 
the word occurs (Is. v. 24, xxxiii. 11) “chaff’’ in 
the Authorized Version. We do not, however, 
mean to assert that the chashash of the Orientals 
represents our modern English hay. Doubtless the 
‘dry grass” was not stacked, but only cut in small 
quantities, and then consumed. The grass of “ the 


latter growth”? (Am. vii. 1) (win'2), perhaps like 


our «fter-grass, denotes the mown grass as it grows | 


namely, chashash,* which, ap-| 


afresh after the harvest; like the Chordum Jenum | 


of Pliny (A. NV. viii. 28). Wiebe 
HAZ AEL ONtn [El (God) is seeing, Fiirst, 
Ges.]: 7ACanha: Hazaél) was a king of Damaseus, 
who reigned from about B. c. 886 to B. Cc. 840. 
He appears to have been previously a person in a 
high position at the court of Ben-hadad, and was 
sent by his master to Elisha, when that prophet 
visited Damascus, to inquire if he would recover 
from the malady under which he was suffering. 
Elisha’s answer that Ben-hadad might recover, but 
would die, and his announcement to Hazael that 
he would one day be king of Syria, which seems 
to have been the fulfillment of the commission given 
to Elijah (1 K. xix. 15) to appoint Hazael king — 
led to the murder of Ben-hadad by his ambitious 
servant, who forthwith mounted the throne (2 K. 
viii. 7-15). He was soon engaged in hostilities 
with Ahaziah king of Judah, and Jehoram king of 
Israel, for the possession of the city of Ramoth- 
Gilead (dbid. viii. 28). The Assyrian inscriptions 
show that about this time a bloody and destructive 
war was being waged between the Assyrians on the 
one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, Hamathites, 
and Pheenicians on the other. [See DAmAscus. | 
Ben-hadad had recently suffered several severe defeats 
at the hands of the Assyrian king; and upon the 
accession .of Hazael the war was speedily renewed. 
Hazael took up a position in the fastnesses of the 
Anti-Libanus, but was there attacked by the As- 
syrians, who defeated him with great loss, killing 
16,000 of his warriors, and apturing more than 
1100 chariots. Three years later the Assyrians 
once more entered Syria in force; but on this 
occasion Hazael submitted and helped to furnish 
the invaders with supplies. After this, internal 
troubles appear to have occupied the attention of 
the Assyrians, who made no more expeditions into 
these parts for about a century. The Syrians 
rapidly recovered their losses; and towards the close 
of the reign of Jehu, Hazael led them against the 
Israelites (about B. Cc. 860), whom he “smote in 
all their coasts”? (2 K. x. 82), thus accomplishing 
the prophecy of Elisha (ébid. viii. 12), His main 
attack fell upon the eastern provinces, where he 
ravaged ‘all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, and 


ste gS 2 
« wn, ‘ 


allied to the Arabic 


(cheshésh), which Freytag thus explains, tt Hora; 
pecul. siccior: scil. Pabulum siccum, foenum (ut 


b,) viride et recens.”? 


oo 


b “The Arabs of the desert always call the dry 
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the Reubenites, and the Manassites, from Arcer, 
which is by the river Arnon, even Gilead and 
Bashan” (ibid. x. 33). After this he seems to 
have held the kingdom of Israel in a species of sub- 
jection (ibid. xiii. 3-7, and 22); and towards the 
close of his life he even threatened the kingdom of 
Judah. Having taken Gath (did. xii. 17; comp. 


| Am. vi. 2), he proceeded to attack Jerusalem, de- 


feated the Jews in an engagement (2 Chr. xxiv. 24), 
and was about to assault the city, when Joash 
induced him to retire by presenting him with ‘all 
the gold that was found in the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and in the king’s house”? (2 K. 
xii. 18). Hazael appears to have died about the 
year B. c. 840 (ibid. xiii, 24), having reigned 46 
years. He left his crown to his son Ben-hadad 
(ibid.).~ G. R. 

* The true import of Hazael’s answer to the 
prophet on’ being informed of his future destiny 
(2 K. viii. 13), does not appear in the A. V.: 
“ But what, is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing?’” This is the language of a 
proud and self-approving spirit, spurning an unde- 


| served imputation: “ Thy servant is not a dog, 


that he should do this great thing.’ It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that in this form the terms of the 
question are incongruous. If he had said, Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do so base a thing, 
the question would have heen consistent with it- 
self. But the incongruity disappears, and the per- 
tinency of the illustration is obyious, when we 
render according to the Hebrew: “ What is thy 
servant, the dog, that he should do this great 
thing?’ The use of the definite article in the 
Hebrew, as well as the congruity of the expression, 
requires this rendering. —[Doc.] Tas, 

* HAZ/AEL, HOUSE OF (Am. i. 4), 
probably some well-known edifice or palace, which 
this king had built at Damascus, and which, ac- 
cording to the prophet, the fire (God's instrument of 
punishment) was destined to burn up. Some under- 
stood by “ the house’? Damascus itself, and others 
Hazael’s family or personal descendants. But the 
clause which follows — “ the palaces of Ben-hadad ” 
—as Baur (Der Prophet Amos, p. 217) points out, 
favors the other explanation. H. 


HAZA‘TIAH [3 syl.] (ANT: [Jehovah de- 
cides or views]: Oia; [Vat. FA. O¢ea:] Hazia), 
a man of Judah of the family of the Shilonites 
A. V. «“Shiloni”’), or descendants of SHELAH 
(Neh. xi. 4). 


HA’ZAR-AD’DAR, ete. [Hazerr.] 


HAZARMA’VETH (AOI : [in Gen.,] 
Sapudso; [Alex.2 Acapudé; in 1 Chr., Rom. Vat. 
omit, Alex. Apauw6:] Asarmoth; the court of 
death, Ges.), the third, in order, of the sons of 
Joktan (Gen. x. 26). The name is preserved, 
almost literally, in the Arabic Hadramdwt 


O--o - o-% oF 


( bap mamas ) and Hadrumédwt (Wyryadm o 


juiceless herbage of the Sahara, which is ready made 
hay while it is growing, cheshish, in contradistinction — 
from the fresh grass of better soils.”” — [H. B. TRISTRAM.] 
¢ * Gesenius ( Thes. p. 685) : Quis enim sum seryus 
tuus canis, ut tantam rem perficiam?” Keil (Biicher 
der Kénige): “ Was ist dein Knecht. der Hund (a. h. 
ein so veriichtlicher Kerl .) dass er so grosse 
Dinge thun sollte?” henius (Biicher der Kinige): 
“Dein Knecht, der Hund! ” rede Os 
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and the appellation of a province and an ancient 
people of Southern Arabia. This identification of 
the settlement of Hazarmaveth is accepted by Bib- 
lical scholars as not admitting of dispute. It 
rests not only on the oceurrence of the name, but 
is supported by the proved fact that Joktan settled 
in the Yemen, along the south coast of Arabia, by 
the physical characteristics of the inhabitants of 
this region, and by the identification of the names 
of several others of the sons of Joktan. The 
province of Hadramiawt is situate east of the 
modern Yemen (anciently, as shown in ARABIA, 
the limits of the latter province embraced almost 
the whole of the south of the peninsula), extend- 
ing to the districts of Shihr and Mabreh. Its cap- 
ital is Shibam, a very ancient city, of which the 
native writers give curious accounts, and its chief 
ports are Mirbat, Zafiri [Sepnar], and Kisheem, 
from whence a great trade was carried on in an- 
cient times with India and Africa. Hadramiawt 
itself is generally cultivated, in contrast to the con- 
tiguous sandy deserts (called El-Ahkaf, where lived 
the gigantic race of ’A/d), is partly mountainous, 
with watered valleys, and is still celebrated for its 
frankincense (Il-Idreesee, ed. Jomard, i. p. 54; 
Niebuhr, Descr. p. 245), exporting also gum-arabic, 
myrrh, dragon’s blood, and aloes, the latter, how- 
ever, being chiefly from Socotra, which is under 
the rule of the sheykh of Kesheem (Niebuhr, /. c. 
et seg.). The early kings of Hadraméwt were 
Joktanites, distinct from the descendants of” Yaa- 
rub, the progenitor of the Joktanite Arabs yener- 
ally; and it is hence to be inferred that they were 
separately descended from Hazarmaveth. They 
maintained their independence against the power- 
ful kings of Himyer, until the latter were subdued 
at the Abyssinian invasion (Ibn-Khaldoon, «ap. 
Caussin, ssa, i. 135 ff.). The Greeks and 
Romans call the people of Hadramiiwt. variously, 
Chatramotite, Chatrammite, ete.; and there is 
little doubt that they were the same as the Adra- 
mite, ete. (the latter not applying to the descend- 
ants of TADORAM, as some have suggested); while 
the native appellation of an inhabitant, Hadramee, 
comes yery near Adramite in sound. The mod- 
ern people, although mixed with other races, are 
strongly characterized by fierce, fanatical, and rest- 
less dispositions.. ‘They are enterprising merchants, 
well known for their trading and trayelling pro- 
pensities. Bes. Pb: 


HAZ AZON-TA’MAR, 2 Chr. xx. 2. [Ha- 
ZEZON—TAMAR. | 


HAZEL (39), The Hebrew term /iiz oceurs 
only in Gen. xxx. 37, where it is coupled with the 
“ poplar” and “ chestnut,”’ as one of the trees from 
which Jacob eut the rods, which he afterwards 
peeled. Authorities are divided between the hazel 
and the almond-tree, as representing the Miz; in 
favor of the. former we have Kimehi, Rashi, Lu- 
ther, and others; while the Vulgate, Saadias, and 
Gesenius adopt the latter view. The rendering in 
the LXX., sdpuov, is equally applicable to either. 
We think the latter most probably correct, both 
hecause the Arabie word liz is nndoubtedly the 
‘‘almond-tree,”’ and because there is another word 


in the Hebrew language, egéz (FAAS), which is 
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applicable to the hazel. The strongest argument 
on the other side arises from the circumstance of 
another word, shaked Gipiay having reference to 
the almond; it is supposed, however, that the lat- 
ter applies to the fruit exclusively, and the word 
under discussion to the tree: Rosenmiiller identi- 
fies the shakéd with the cultivated, and liz with 
the wild almond-tree. For a description of the 
almond-tree, see the article on that subject. The 
Hebrew term appears as a proper name in Luz, the 
old appellation of Bethel. Werle: 

HAZELELPO'NI (31D9927: Eonaes- 
Bév; Alex. EonAAcAgwv: Asclelphunt), the sister 
of the sons of EKtam in the genealogies of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 3). The name has the definite article 
prefixed, and is accurately “ the Tzelelponite,” as 
of a family rather than an individual. 


* That the name is genealogical rather than in- 


dividual appears also from the appended ~ (see 
Ges. Lehigeb. der Hebr. Sprache, p. 514). It is 
variously explained : protection of the presence 
(Kirst); or, shade coming upon me (Ges.). Iwald 
makes the name still more expressive: Give shade 
thou who seest me, i. e. God (Lehrbuch, p. 502). 
This gives a different force to the ending. —_-H. 

HA/ZER (03 7 @ € Chatzer, from "TT, 
to surround or inclose), a word which is of not un- 
frequent occurrence in the Bible in the sense of a 
“ court ’’ or quadrangle to a palace“ or other build- 
ing, but which topographically seems generally em- 
ployed for the ‘villages’ of people in a roving and 
unsettied life, the semi-permanent collections of 
dwellings which are described by travellers among 
the modern Arabs to consist of rough stone walls 
covered with the tent cloths, and thus holding a 
middle position between the tent of the wanderer 
— so transitory as to furnish an image of the sud- 
den termination of life (Is. xxxviii. 12) — and the 
settled, permanent, town. 

As a proper name it appears in the A. V.— 

1. In the plural, Hazrrim, and HAzERoTH, 
for which see below. 

2. In the slightly different form of HAzor. 

3. In composition with other words, giving a 
special designation to the particular “ village’ in- 
tended. When thus in union with another word 
the name is Hazar (Chatzar). The following are 
the places so named, and it should not be over- 
looked that they are all in the wilderness itself, or 
else quite on the confines of civilized country: — 


1. IHA/ZAR-AD/DAR (TTS TET: fravais 
"Apdd, Sdpada: Alex. Addapa: Villa nomine Adar’, 
Addar’), a place named as one of the landmarks on 
the southern boundary of the land promised to 
Israel between Kadesh-barnea and Azmon (Num. 
xxxiv. 4). In the specification of the south boun- 
dary of the country actually possessed (Josh. xv. 
3), the name appears in the shorter form of Addar 
(A. V. ADAR), and an additional place is named 
on each side of it. ‘The site of Hazar-addar does 
not appear to have been encountered in modern 
times. 

The LXX. reading might lead to the belief that 
Hazar-addar was identical with ARAD, a Canaan- 


@ In 2 K. xx. 4, the Masorets (Ker?) have substi- 
tuted AZT (A. V. “court ”) for the WSYTT of the 


The same change should probably be 
[See IsHMakL, 6.] 


original text. 
made in Jer. xli. 7. 
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ite city which lay in this direction, but the pres- 
ence of the Aim in the latter name forbids such an 
inference. 

2. Ha/zar-w/nan (JY TETT [in Ezek. 
sdkiniyy alg, efabhhs) ZT] = village of springs: 
’Apoevaly, [adn Tod Aivdy, ad. 7, AiAdw; Vat. in 
Num., Apoe:'aequs] Alex. Acepyaw, avdan Tov 
Away: Villa Enun, Atrium Enon, |A. £nan}), 
the place at which the northern boundary of the 
land promised to the children of Israel was to ter- 
minate (Num. xxxiy. 9), and the eastern boundary 
commence (10). It is again mentioned in Eze- 
kiel’s prophecy (xlvii. 17, xlviii. 1) of what the ul- 
timate extent of the land will be. These bounda- 
ries are traced by Mr. Porter, who would identify 
Hazar-enan with Kuryetein =the two cities,” a 
village more than sixty miles E. N. E. of Damas- 
cus, the chief ground for the identification appa- 
rently being the presence at Kuryctein of “ large 
fountains,”’ the only ones in that “vast region,” a 
circumstance with which the name of Hazar-enan 
well agrees (Porter, Damascus, i. 252, ii. 358). 
The great distance from Damascus and the body 
of Palestine is the main impediment to the recep- 
tion of this identification. 

3. Ha’zar-GAD’DAH (W732 TEN [rillage of 
Gaddah or fortune: Rom. Sept, ‘Vat. Sepem;] 
Alex. Acepyadda: Aser-Gadda), one of the towns 
in the southern district of Judah (Josh. xv. 27), 
named between Moladah and Heshmon. No trace 
of the situation of this place appears in the Ono- 
masticon, or in any of the modern trayellers. In 
Van de Velde’s map a site named Jwr7ah is marked 
as close to Molada (e/-Wilh), but it is perhaps too 
much to assume that Gaddah has taken this form 
by the change so frequent in the East of D to R. 


4, Ha’zar-wat-rr’con (IDV TET [ihe 
middle village|: AvAh rod Savvav; [Alex. cor- 
‘rupt:] Domus Tichon), a place named in Ezekiel’s 
prophecy of the ultimate boundaries of the land (Iz. 
xlvii. 16), and specified as being on the boundary 


(Daa is) of Hauran. It is not yet known. 


5. HA/ZAR-SHU’AL (pani Wil = fox-vil- 
lage: XoAacewAd, "Apswdd, ’EcepooudA; Alex. 
Agapoovaa, [SepoovaAa, ete.:] Hasersual, Hasar- 
suhal), a town in the southern district of Judah, 
lying between Hazar-gaddah and Beer-sheba (Josh. 
xy. 28, xix. 3; 1 Chr. iy. 28). It is mentioned in 
the same connection after the return from the Cap- 
tivity (Neh. xi. 27). The site has not yet been 
conclusively recovered; but in Van de Velde’s map 
(1858) a site, Saweh, is marked at about the right 
spot, which may be a corruption of the original 
name. This district has been only very slightly 
explored; when it is so we may look for most in- 
teresting information. 


6. HaA/zAr-su/sAn (TID TET = horse-vil- 
lage: Sapaovaly [Vat. -cew]; Alex. Acepoovoy: 
[Hasersusa]), one of the ‘cities’ allotted to 
Simeon in the extreme south of the territory of 
Judah (Josh. xix. 5). Neither it nor its com- 
panion BerH-MARCABOTH, the “house of char- 
lots,” are named in the list of the towns of Judah 
in chap. xv., but they are included in those of 
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Simeon in 1 Chr. iv. 31, with the express state- 
ment that they existed before and up to the time 
of Dayid. This appears to invalidate Professor 
Stanley’s suggestion (S. f P. p. 160) that they 
were the depots for the trade with Egypt in char- 
iots and horses, which commenced in the reign of 
Solomon. Still, it is difficult to know to what 
else to ascribe the names of places situated, as 
these were, in the Bedouin country, where a chariot 
must haye been unknown, and where even horses 
seem carefully excluded from the possessions of the 
inhabitants — “camels, sheep, oxen, and asses ”’ 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 9). In truth the difficulty arises 
only on the assumption that the names are He- 
brew, and that they are to be interpreted accord- 
ingly.. It would cease if we could believe them to 
be in the former language of the country, adopted 
by the Hebrews, and so altered as to bear a mean- 
ing in Hebrew. This is exactly the process which 
the Hebrew names have in their turn undergone 
from the Arabs, and is in fact one which is well 
known to have occurred in all languages, though 
not yet recognized in the particular case of the 
early local names of Palestine. 


7. Ha’zar-svu’sim (DYDD TEM, village of 


horses: “Huscoucewaly, as if PTT; [Vat. Hui 
aus ews Opau; Alex. Huiov Eworp:| Hasarsu- 
sim), the form under which the preceding name 
appears in the list of the towns of Simeon in 1 
Chr. iv. 31. G. 
HAZE’RIM. The Avis, or more accu- 
rately the Avvim, a tribe commemorated in a frag- 
ment of very ancient history, as the early inhabi- 
tants of the southwestern portion of Palestine, are 
therein said to have lived ‘in the villages (A. V. 
“ Hazerim,” DXTETTD [Acnsdé0; Alex. Aon- 
pw0: Huserim]), as far as Gaza”? (Deut. ii. 23), 
before their expulsion by the Caphtorim. The 
word is the plural of Hazen, noticed above, and 
as far as we can now appreciate the significance of 
the term, it implies that the Avvim were a wan- 
dering tribe who had retained in their new locality 
the transitory form of encampment of their original 
desert-life. G. 
HAZE’ROTH (NET [stations, camping 
grounds]: "Agnpée; [in Deut., Adrady: Hase- 
roth ;] Num, xi. 35, xii. 16, xxxiii. 17, Deut. i. 1), 
a station of the Israelites in the desert, mentioned 
next to Kibroth-Hattaavah, and perhaps recogniz- 


able in the Arabic Ia, Hudhera (Robinson, 


1,151; Stanley, S. ¢* P. pp. 81, 82), which lies about 
eighteen hours” distance from Sinai on the road to 
the Akabah. The word appears to mean the sort 
of uninclosed villages in which the Bedouins are 
found to congregate. [HAzEr.] He 


HAZ EZON-TA’MAR, and HAZ/AZON- 
TAMAR (OM FELT," but in Chron. 


KMPER [prob. wet place of palms, palm- 
marsh, Dietr.; rows of palins, palm-forest, First]: 
"Agacovlaudp, Or "Agacdy @oudp; [Alex. Aca- 
gay ©., Avacay ©.; Vat. in 2 Chr., Acau Oa- 
papa:| Asasonthamnr), the name under which, at 
a very early period of the history of Palestine, and 


@ The translators of the A. V. have curiously re- 
versed the two variations of the name. In Genesis, 


where the Hebrew is Hazazon, they haye Hazezon, and 
the opposite in Chronicles 


=—™ A! 
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in a document believed by many to be the oldest 
of all these early records, we first hear of the place 
which afterwards became EN-Gepr. The Amor- 
ites were dwelling at Hazazon-Tamar when the four 
kings made their incursion, and fought their suc- 
cessful battle with the five (Gen. xiv. 7). The 
name occurs only once again —in the records of 
the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xx. 2) — when he is 
warned of the approach of the horde of Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, Mehunim, and men of Mount Seir, 
whom he afterwards so completely destroyed, and 
who were no doubt pursuing thus far exactly the 
same route as the Assyrians had done a thousand 
years before them. Here the explanation, “ which 
is Kn-gedi,” is added. The existence of the ear- 
lier appellation, after En-gedi had been so long in 
use, is a remarkable instance of the tenacity of 
these old oriental names, of which more modern 
instances are frequent. See AccHO, BETHSAIDA, 
ete. . 
Hazazon-tamar is interpreted in Hebrew to mean 
the “pruning or felling of the palm’’ (Gesen. 
Thes. p. 512). Jerome ( Quest. in Gen.) renders 
it wrbs palmarum. ‘This interpretation of the name 
is borne out by the ancient reputation of the palms 
of En-gedi (Ecclus. xxiv. 14, and the citations from 
Pliny, given under that name). The Samaritan 


Version has 175 Bb lp)3) = the Valley of Cadi, 
possibly a corruption of En-gedi. The Tareums 
have En-gedi. 

Perhaps this was the ‘city of palm-~ trees” (Ir 
hat-temarim) out of which the Kenites, the tribe 
of Moses’ father-in-law, went up into the wilder- 
ness of Judah, after the conquest of the country 
(Judg. i. 16). If this were so, the allusion .ef 
Balaam to the Kenite (Num. xxiv. 21) is at once 
explained. Standing as he was on one of the lofty 
points of the highlands opposite Jericho, the west- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea as far as En-gedi would 
be before him, and the cliff, in the clefts of which 
the Kenites had fixed their secure “ nest,’ would 
be a prominent object in the view. ‘This has been 
already alluded to by Professor Stanley (S. a sx 
p- 225, n. 4). 

HA/ZIEL (ONT [E's (God's) tet 
‘TeiqaA3 (Vat. Eveena;] Alex. AGina: Hosiel), a 
Levite in the time of king David, of the family of 


Shimei or Shimi, the younger branch of the Ger- 
shonites (1 Chr. xxiii. 9). 

HA/ZO (VO [look, visibility, First]: ?A¢ad: 
Azau), » son of Nahor, by Mileah his wife (Gen. 


xxii. ey perhaps, says Gesenius, for DIT, «a 
vision.” The name is unknown, and the settle- 
ments of the descendants of Hazo cannot be ascer- 
tained. The only clew is to be found in the iden- 
tification of Chesed, and the other sons of Nahor; 
and hence he must, in all likelihood, be placed in 
Ur of the Chaldees, or the adjacent countries. 
Bunsen (Bibelwerk, i. pt. 2, p. 49) suggests Cha- 
zene by the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, or the 
Chazene in Assyria (Strabo, xvi. p. 736). 
Basa 2: 

HA/ZOR (ahs [inclosure, castle]: "Acédps 
[Alex. in 1 K. ix. 15, Acep:] Asor, [asor]). 
1. A fortified city, which on the occupation of the 
country was allotted to Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36) 
Its position was apparently between Ramah and 
Kedesh (ibid. xii. 19). on the high ground over- 
looking the Lake of Merom (d7épxerrat THs Sewe- 
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xewvitidos Aluvys, Joseph. Ant. y.5,§1). There is 
no reason for supposing it a different place from 
that of which Jabin was king (Josh. xi. 1), both 
when Joshua gained his signal victory over the 
northern confederation, and when Deborah and 
Barak routed his general Sisera (Judg. iv. 2, 17; 
1 Sam. xii. 9). It was the principal city of the 
whole of the North Palestine, “the head of all 
those kingdoms ”’ (Josh. xi. 10, and see Onomasti- 
con, Aso). Like the other strong places of that 


part, it stood on an eminence OR Josh. xi, 13, 
A. V. “strength ’’), but the district around must 
have been on the whole flat, and suitable for the 
maneeuvres of the “very many’ chariots and 
horses which formed part of the forces of the king 
of Hazor and his confederates (Josh. xi. 4, 6, 9: 
Judg. iv. 3). Hazor was the only one of those 
northern cities which was burnt by Joshua; doubt- 
less it was too strong and important to leaye stand- 
ing in his rear. Whether it was rebuilt by the 
men of Naphtali, or by the second Jabin (Judg. 
iv.), we are not told, but Solomon did not overlook 
so important a post, and the fortification of Hazor, 
Megiddo, and Gezer, the points of defense for the 
entrance from Syria and Assyria, the plain of 
Esdraelon, and the great maritime lowland respec- 
tively, was one of the chief pretexts for his levy of 
taxes (1 K. ix. 15). Later still it is mentioned in 
the list of the towns and districts whose inhabi- 
tants were carried off to Assyria by Tiglath-Pileser 
(2-K. xv. 29; Joseph. Ant. ix. 11, § 1). We en- 
counter it once more in 1 Mace. xi. 67, where Jon- 
athan, after encamping for the night at the “ water 
of Genesar,’? advances to the “plain of Asor”’ 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 7; the Greek text of the 
Maccabees has prefixed an » from the preceding 
word meSiov; A. V. Nasor) to meet Demetrius, 
who was in possession of Kadesh (xi. 63; Joseph. 
as above), [NAsor.] 


Several places bearing names probably derived 
from ancient Hazors have been discovered in this 
district. A list will be found in Rob. iii. 866, note 
>| (and compare also Van de Velde, Syr. and Pal. ii. 
178; Porter, Damascus, i. 304). But none of these 
answer to the requirements of this Hazor. ‘The 
nearest is the site suggested by Dr. Robinson, 
namely, Tell Khuraibeh, “the ruins,’ which, 
though without any direct evidence of name or 
tradition in its favor, is so suitable, in its situa- 
tion on a rocky eminence, and in its proximity 
both to Kedesh and the Lake /Zi/eh, that we may 
accept it until a better is discovered (Rob. iii. 364, 
365). 

* The ruins of a large city of very ancient date 
have recently been found about two miles southeast 
of Kedes (KrprEsu, 3), on an isolated hill called 
Tell Havah. The walls of the citadel and a por- 
tion of the city walls are distinctly traceable. 
Captain Wilson, of the Palestine Exploring Expe- 
dition, inclines to regard this place as the site of 
the Bible Hazor (Josh. xix. 36), instead of Tell 
Khuraibeh. (See Journ. of Sacr. Literature, April, 
1866, p. 245.) It is not said that the ancient name, 
or any similar one, still adheres to the locality. 
Thomson proposes Hazere or Hazéry as the site of 
this Hazor, northwest of the //i/eh (Merom), and 
in the centre of the mountainous region which oyer- 
hangs that lake: the ruins are very extensive as 
well as ancient, and a living tradition among the 
Arabs supports this claim (see Land and Book, i. 
439). Robinson objects to this identification that it 
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ig too remote from the /Zileh, and is within the limits 
of Asher, and not in those of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
32, 36). For Ritter’s view that this Hazor is a Ta 
Me y on the rocky slopes above Banias (Caesarea 
Philippi), first en ad of by Burekhardt in that 
quarter, see his Geogr. of Palestine, Gage’s trans., 
ii. 221-225. Robinson states that the few remains 
on a knoll there which bears this name are wholly 
unimportant, and indicate nothing more than a 
Mezra ah, or goat village (Later Res. iii. 402). It 
is not surprising that a name which signifies 
“stronghold,” or ‘fortification,’ should belong 
to various places, both ancient and modern. H. 
2. (Acopiwpvatv, including the following name; 
Alex. omits: Asov.) One of the ‘cities ’’ of Judah 
in the extreme south, named next in order to Ke- 
desh (Josh xy. 23). It is mentioned nowhere else, 
nor has it yet been identified (see Rob. ii. 34, note). 
The Vatican LXX. unites Hazor with the name 
following it, Ithnan; which causes Reland to main- 


tain that they form but one (Pal. pp. 144, 708); | 


but the LXX. text of this list is so corrupt, that it 
seems impossible to argue from it. In the Alex. 
MS. Hazor is entirely omitted, while Ithnan again 
is joined to Ziph. 

3. (LXX. omits; Boek Sarray. Acwp Ty Kat- 
ynv; Comp. Aliacdp Thy Kawhy:| Asor nova.) 
Hazor-Hadattah, = new Faroe? possibly contra- 
distinguished from that just mentioned; another 
of the southern towns of Judah (Josh. xy. 25). 
The words are improperly separated in the A. V. 

4. (Acepay, aiitn ’"Acdp; Alex. [Acepwu, 
avtn] Acwpauau: HMesron, hec est Asor.) “ Hez- 
ron which is Hazor”’ (Josh. xv. 25); but whether 
it be intended that it is the same Hazor as either 
of those named before, or that the name was orig- 
inally Hazor, and had been changed to Hezron, we 
cannot now decide. 


5. ([Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit; Comp. FA.3] 
"Acdp: Asor.) A place in which the Benjamites 


resided after their return from the Captivity (Neh. 
xi. 33). From the places mentioned with it, as 
Anathoth, Nob, Ramah, ete., it would seem to have 
lain north of Jerusalem, and at no great distance 
therefrom. But it has not yet been discovered. 
The above conditions are not against its being the 
same place with BAAL-HAzor, though there is no 
positive evidence beyond the name in favor of such 
an identification. 

The word appears in combination — with Baal 
in BAAL-HAzor, with Ain in Ey-Hazor. G. 

* 6. (7 avaAn: Asor.) In Jer. xlix. 28-33, Ha- 
zor appears to denote a region of Arabia under the 
government of several sheiks (see yer. 88, ‘“ hing- 
doms of Hazor’’), whose desolation is predicted by 
the prophet in connection with that of KepaAr. 
The inhabitants are described (ver. 31) as a nation 
dwelling “without gates or bars,’’ 7. e. not in cities, 


but in unwalled villages, BYYETT (comp. Ezek. 
xxxvili. 11, and see HaAzeEr, HAzrrm), from 
which circumstance some would. derive the name 
(see Hitzig on Jer. xlix. 28: Winer, Realw., art. 
Hazor, 4; and the Rey. J. L. Porter, art. Hazor, 
4, in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., 8d ed.). A. 


* HEAD-BANDS (ls. iii. 20), probably an 
incorrect translation; see GIRDLE. dle 


HEAD-DRESS. The Hebrews do not ap- 
pear to have regarded a covering for the head as 
an essential article of dress. The earliest. notice 
we have of such a thing is in connection with the 
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sacerdotal vestments, and in this case it is described 
as an ornamental appendage “for glory and for 
beauty’? (Ix. xxviii. 40). The absence of any 
allusion to a head-dress in passages where we should 
expect to meet with it, as in the trial of jealousy 
(Num. y. 18), and the regulations regarding the 
leper (Lev. xiii. 45), in both of which the “ uncoy- 
ering of the head” refers undoubtedly to the hair, 
ade to the inference that it was not ordinarily 
worn in the Mosaic age; and this is confirmed by 
the practice, frequently alluded to, of covering the 
head with the mantle. Even in after times it seems 
to have been reserved especially for purposes of 


ornament: thus the tzdniph (FP 22) is noticed 
as being worn by nobles (Job xxiv. 14), ladies (Is. 
ili. 23), and kings (Is. Ixii. 3), while the peér 
(AND) was an article of holiday dress (Is. lxi. 3, 
A. V. « beauty; ’’ Ez. xxiv. 17, 23), and was worn 
at weddings (Is. Ixi. 10): the use of the pitpa Was 
restricted to similar occasions (Jud. xvi. 8; Bar. y. 
2). The former of these terms undoubtedly de- 
scribes a kind of turban: its primary sense (F23, 
“to roll around’) expresses the folds of linen 
wound round the head, and its form probably re- 
sembled that of the high-priest’s mitznepheth (a 
word derived from the same root, and identical in 
meaning, for in Zech. ili. 5, tediniph = mitznepheth), 
as described by Josephus (Ant. iii. 7,§ 3). The 
renderings of the term in the A. V., “hood” (Is. 
iii. 23), “diadem’’ (Job xxix. 14; Is. lxii. 3), 
“mitre”? (Zech. iii. 5), do not convey the right idea 
of its meaning. The other term, peér, primarily 
means an ornament, and is so rendered in the A. V. 
(Is. Ixi. 10; see also ver. 3, “beauty ’’), and is 
specifically applied to the head-dress from its orna- 
mental character. It is uncertain what the term 
properly describes: the modern turban consists of 
two parts, the kaook, a stiff, round cap occasionally 
rising to a considerable height, and the shash, a 
long piece of muslin wound about it (Russell, Alep- 
po, 1. 104): Josephus’ account of the high-priest’s 


Modern Syrian and Egyptian Head-dresses. 


head-dress implies a similar construction; for he 
says that it was made of thick bands of linen dou- 
bled round many times, and sewn together: the 
whole covered by a piece of fine linen to conceal 
the seams. Saalschiitz (Archeol. i. 27, note) sug- 
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gests that the tzaniph and the peér represent the 
shask and the kavok, the latter rising high above 
the other, and so the most prominent and striking 
feature. In favor of this explanation it may be 
remarked that the per is more particularly con- 
nected with the mighaah, the high cap of the or- 
dinary priests, in Iz. xxxix. 28, while the tzdniph, 
as we have seen, resembled the high-priest’s mitre, 
in which the cap was concealed by the linen folds. 
The objection, however, to this explanation is that 
the etymolugical force of peér is not brought out: 
may not that term have applied to the jewels and 
ether ornaments with which the turban is frequently 
decorated (Russell, i. 106), some of which are rep- 
resented in the accompanying illustration bor- 
rowed from Lane’s Mod. /-gypt. Append. A. 
term used for putting on either the tzdniph or the 


‘ 


Modern Egyptian Head-dresses. 


(Lane. ) 


peér is WMT, “to bind round” (Ex. xxix. 9; 
Ley. viii. 13): hence the words in Ez. xvi. 10, “I 
girded thee about with fine linen,” are to be un- 
derstood of the turban; and by the use of the same 
term Jonah (ii. 5) represents the weeds wrapped as 
a turban round his head. The turban as now worn 
in the East varies very much in shape; the most 
prevalent forms are shown in Russell’s Aleppo, i. 
102. 

If the tzaniph and the peér were reserved for 
holiday attire, it remains for us to inquire whether 
any and what covering was ordinarily worn over 
the head. It appears that frequently the robes 
supplied the place of a head-dress, being so ample 
that they might be thrown over the head at pleas- 
ure: the rad and the tsdiph at all events were 
so used [Dress], and the veil served a similar pur- 
pose. [Vrtu.] The ordinary head-dress of the 
Bedouin consists of the keffiyeh, a square handker- 
chief, generally of red and yellow cotton, or cotton 
and silk, folded so that three of the corners hang 
down over the back and shoulders, leaving the face 
exposed, and hound round the head by a cord 
(Burckhardt, Notes, i. 48). It is not improbable 
that a similar covering was used by the Hebrews 
on certain occasions: the “ kerchief’? in Kz. xiii. 
18, has been so understood by some writers (Har- 
mer, Observations, ii. 393), though the word more 
probably refers to a species of veil; and the o.u- 
«iydioy (Acts xix. 12, A. V. “apron”’), as ex- 


The. 
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plained by Suidas (7) rAs Kepadrs popnua), was 
applicable to the purposes of a head-dress. [HAND- 
KERCHIEF.] Neither of these cases, however, sup- 
plies positive evidence on the point, and the general 
absence of allusions leads to the inference that the 
head was usually uncovered, as is still the case in 
many parts of Arabia (Wellsted, Travels, i. 73). 
The introduction of the Greek hat (méracos) by 
Jason, as an article of dress adapted to the gymna- 
sium, was regarded as a national dishonor (2 Mace. 
iv. 12): in shape and material the petasus very 
much resembled the common felt hats of this coun- 
try (Dict. of Ant. art. Pileus). 


Bedouin Head-dress: the Keffiyeh. 


The Assyrian head-dress is described in Ez. xxiii. 


15 under the ternis osdaay TAN, “ exceed- 
ing in dyed attire; it is doubtful, however, 
whether tcbilim describes the colored material of 
the head-dress (tiare a coloribus quibus tincte 
sint); another sense has been assigned to it more 
appropriate to the description of a turban (fascils 
obvolvit, Ges. Thes. p. 542). The term s’riché 
[TTD] expresses the flowing character of the 
Eastern head-dress, as it falls down over the back 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii. 308). The word rendered 


“ hats”? in Dan. ili. 21 (sO 3) properly applies 
okt W. LB. 


ub Ts: éoxdpa: arula (Ges. 


to a cloak. 
HEARTH. 
69), a pot or brazier for containing fire. 2. We 
m. and mI Sf. Kaborpa, kavors: incenditim 
(Ges. p. 620). 3. TD, or TWD (Zech. xii. 6). 


Sadds: caminus ; in dual, =pde hbo) (Ley. xi. 35): 
xutpdmodes: chytropodes ; A. V. “ranges for pots” 
(Ges. p. 672). 

One way of baking, much practiced in the Kast. 
is to place the dough on an iron plate, either laid 
on, or supported on legs above the vessel sunk in 
the ground, which forms the oven. This plate or 


‘hearth’ is in Arabic pels, tajen ; a word 


which has probably passed into Greek in rhyavov. 
The cakes baked “on the hearth” (Gen. xviii. 6 
eykpudlas, subcinericios panes) were probably 
baked in the existing Bedouin manner, on hot 
stones covered with ashes. The “ hearth” of king 
Jehoiakim’s winter palace, Jer. xxxvi. 23, was pos- 
sibly a pan or brazier of chareoal. (Burekhardt, 
Notes on Bed. i. 58; P. della Valle, Viaggi, i. 437; 
Harmer, Obs. i. p. 477, and note; Rauwolff, Travels, 
ap. Ray, ii. 163; Shaw, Travels, p. 231; Niebuhr, 
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Test. rhyavov} Ges. Ss. v. ran, p. 997.) [Firn.] 
: Te Wiles 
HEATH (OYVY, 'aréér, and TVD, 
andr :% A eryptomupien, Yvos eypios? myrica). 
The prophet Jeremiah compares the man ‘ who 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord,’ to the ’w'd in the desert (xvii. 
6). Again, in the judgment of Moab (xlviii. 6), 
to her inhabitants it is said, “ Flee, save your lives, 
and be like the ’a@dér in the wilderness,’’ where 
the margin has “a naked tree.’ There seems no 
reason to doubt Celsius’ conclusion (ierob. ii. 195), 
Bio 


that the ’a7’a7 is identical with the ’a@”’ ar (= Doe 


of Arabie writers, which is some species of juniper. 
Robinson (Bib. Res. ii. 125, 6) states that when 
he was in the pass of Nemela he observed juniper 
trees (Arab. ’«2?a7) on the porphyry rocks above. 
The berries, he adds, have the appearance and taste 
of the common juniper, except that there is more 
of the aroma of the pine. ‘ These trees were ten 
or fifteen feet in height, and hung upon the rocks 
even to the summits of the cliffs and needles.” 
This appears to be the Juniperus Sabina, or savin, 
with small scale-like leaves, which are pressed close 
to the stem, and which is described as being a 
gloomy-looking bush inhabiting the most sterile 
soil (see Lnglish Cycl. N. Hist. iii. 811); a chavac- 
ter which is obviously well suited to the naked or 
destitute tree spoken of by the prophet. Rosen- 
miiller’s explanation of the Hebrew word, which is 
also adopted by Maurer, “ qui destitutus versatur ”’ 
(Schol. ad Je. xvii. 6), is yery unsatisfactory. 
Not to mention the tameness of the comparison, it 
is evidently contradicted by the antithesis in yer. 8: 
Cursed is he that trusteth in man . . . he shall 
be like the juniper that grows on the bare rocks of 
the desert: Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord . . . he shall be as a tree planted by the 
waters. The contrast between the shrub of the 
arid desert and the tree growing by the waters is 
very striking; but Rosenmiiller’s interpretation ap- 
pears to us to spoil the whole. Even more unsatis- 
factory is Michaelis (Supp. Lex. Heb. p. 1971), 
who thinks *“ euinea hens” (Mwmida meleagris) 
are intended! Gesenius (Thes. p. 1073, 4) under- 
stands these two Heb. terms to denote “ parietinz, 
zedificia eversa’’ (ruins); but it is more in accord- 
ance with the Scriptural passages to suppose that 
some tree is intended, which explanation, moreover, 
has the sanction of the LXX. and Vulgate, and 
of the modern use of a kindred Arabie word. 


W. H. 


HEATHEN. The Hebrew words ‘13, DY 3, 
got, goyim, together with their Greek equivalents 
ZOvos, vn, have been somewhat arbitrarily ren- 
dered ‘ nations,’ “ gentiles,”’ and “heathen in 
the A. V. It will be interesting to trace the man- 
ner in which a term, primarily and essentially gen- 
eral in its signification, acquired that more vestricted 
sense which was afterwards attached to it. Its 
development is parallel with that of the Hebrew 
people, and its meaning at any period may be taken 
as significant of their relative position with regard 
to the surrounding nations. 


« From the root VY, “ to be naked,” in allusion 
to the bare nature of the rocks on which the Juniperus 
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1. While as yet the Jewish nation had no politi- 
cal existence, gdyim denoted generally the nations 
of the world, especially including the immediate 
descendants of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 18; comp. 
Gal. iii. 16). The latter, as they grew in numbers 
and importance, were distinguished in a most 
marked manner from the nations by whom they 
were surrounded, and were provided with a code of 
laws and a religious ritual, which made the dis- 
tinction still more peculiar. They were essentially 
a separate people (Ley. xx. 23); separate in habits, 
morals, and religion, and bound to maintain their 
separate character by denunciations of the most 
terrible judgments (Ley. xxvi. 14-38; Deut. xxviii.) 
On their march through the desert they encountered 
the most obstinate resistance from Amalek, “ chief 
of the géyim” (Num. xxiv. 20), in whose sight the 
deliverance from Egypt was achieyed (Lev. xxvi. 
45). During the conquest of Canaan aud the sub- 
sequent wars of extermination, which the Israelites 
for several generations carried on against their 
enemies, the seven nations of the Canaanites, 
Amorites, Hittites, Hivites, Jebusites, Perizzites, 
and Girgashites (Ex. xxxiv. 24), together with the 
remnants of them who were left to prove Israel 
(Josh. xxiii. 13; Judg. iii. 1; Ps. lxxvili. 55), and 
teach them war (Judg. iii. 2), received the especial 
appellation of géyim. With these the Israelites 
were forbidden to associate (Josh. xxiii. 7); inter- 
marriages were prohibited (Josh. xxiii. 12; 1 K. 
xi. 2); and as a warning against disobedience the 
fate of the nations of Canaan was kept constantly 
before their eyes (Ley. xviii. 24, 25; Deut. xviii. 
12). They are ever associated with the worship 
of false gods, and the foul practices of idolaters 
(Ley. xviii. xx.), and these constituted their chief 
distinctions, as gdyiim, from the worshippers of the 
one God, the people of Jehovah (Num. xv. 41; 
Deut. xxviii. 10). This distinction was maintained 
in its full force during the early times of the mon- 
archy (2 Sam. vii. 23; 1 K. xi. 4-8, xiv. 24; Ps. 
evi. 35). It was from among the gdéyim, the de- 
graded tribes who submitted to their arms, that 
the Israelites were permitted to purchase their 
bond servants (Ley. xxy. 44, 45), and this special 
enactment seems to have had the effect of giving 
to a national tradition the force and sanction of a 
law (comp. Gen. xxxi. 15). In later times this 
regulation was strictly adhered to. To the words 
of Lecl. ii. 7 “T bought men-servants and maid- 
servants,’ the Targum adds, “of the children of 
Ham, and the rest of the foreign nations.” 

And not only were the Israelites forbidden to 
intermarry with these gdyim, but the latter were 
virtually excluded from the possibility of becoming 
naturalized. An Ammonite or Moabite was shut 
out from the congregation of Jehovah even to the 
tenth generation (Deut. xxiii. 3), while an Edomite 
or Egyptian was admitted in the third (vers. 7, 8). 
The necessity of maintaining a separation so broadly 
marked is ever more and more manifest as we 
follow the Israelites through their history, and ob- 
serve their constantly recurring tendency to idolatry. 
Offense and punishment followed each other with 
all the regularity of cause and effect (Judg. ii. 12, 
ili. 6-8, &e.). 

2. But, even in early Jewish times, the term 
goyim received by anticipation a significance of 


Sabina often grows. Comp. Ps. cii. 17, neen 
ap dab in) “the prayer of the destitute (or ill clad). 
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wider range than the national experience (Lev. xxvi. 
33, 88; Deut. xxx. 1), and as the latter was grad- 
ually developed during the prosperous times of the 
monarchy, the gdyim were the surrounding nations 
generally, with whom the Israelites were brought 
into contact by the extension of their commerce, 
and whose idolatrous practices they readily adopted 
(iz. xxiii. 30; Am. y. 26). Later still, it is ap- 
plied to the Babylonians who took Jerusalem (Neh. 
y. 8; Ds. Ixxix. 1, 6, 10), to the destroyers of Moab 
(Is. xvi. 8), and to the several nations among 
whom the Jews were scattered during the Captivity 
(Ps. evi. 47; Jer. xlvi. 28; Lam. i. 3, &e.), the 
practice of idolatry still being their characteristic 
distinction (Is. xxxvi. 18; Jer. x. 2, 3, xiv. 22). 
This signification it retained after the return from 
Babylon, though it was used in a more limited 
sense as denoting the mixed race of colonists who 
settled in Palestine during the Captivity (Neh. v. 
17), and who are described as fearing Jehovah, 
while serving their own gods (2 K. xvii. 29-33; 
Rizr. vi. 21). 

Tracing the synonymous term @@y7n through the 
Apocryphal writings, we find that it is applied to 
the nations around Palestine (1 Mace. i. 11), in- 
cluding the Syrians and Philistines of the army of 
Gorgias (1 Mace. iii. 41, iv. 7, 11, 14), as well as 
the people of Ptolemais, Tyre, and Sidon (1 Mace. 
y. 9, 10, 15). They were image-worshippers (1 
Mace. iii. 48; Wisd. xv. 15), whose customs and 
fashions the Jews seem still to have had an tncon- 
querable propensity to imitate, but on whom they 
were bound by national tradition to take vengeance 
(1 Mace. ii. 68; 1 Esdr. viii. 85). Following the 
customs of the gdyim at this period denoted the 
neglect or concealment of circumcision (1 Macé.1. 
15), disregard of sacrifices, profanation of the Sab- 
bath, eating of swine’s flesh and meat offered to 
idols (2 Mace. vi. 6-9, 18, xv. 1, 2), and adoption 
of the Greek national games (2 Mace. iy. 12, 14). 
Tn all points Judaism and heathenism are strongly 
contrasted. The ‘barbarous multitude’ in 2 
Mace. ii. 21 are opposed to those who played the 
man for Judaism, and the distinction now becomes 
an ecclesiastical one (comp. Matt. xviii. 17). In 
2 Esdr. iii. 33, 34, the ‘oentes’”’ are defined as 
those “qui habitant in seculo”’ (comp. Matt. vi. 

_ 32; Luke xii. 30). 

As the Greek influence became more extensively 
felt in Asia Minor, and the Greek language was 
generally used, Hellenism and heathenism became 
convertible terms, and a Greek was synonymous 
with a foreigner of any nation. This is singularly 
evident in the Syriac of 2 Mace. v. 9, 10, 13; ef. 
John vii. 35; 1 Cor. x. 32; 2 Mace. xi. 2. 

In the N. T. again we find various shades of 
meaning attached to yn. In its narrowest sense 
it is opposed to ‘ those of the circumcision ’’ (Acts 
x. 45; ef. Esth. xiv. 15, where dAAdTpios = aarepl- 
Tuntos), and is contrasted with Israel, the people 
of Jehovah (Luke ii. 32), thus representing the 


Hebrew D2 at one stage of its history. But, like 


goyim, it also denotes the people of the earth gen- 
erally (Acts xvii. 26; Gal. iii. 14). In Matt. vi. 7 
26vucds is applied to an idolater. 

But, in addition to its significance as an ethno- 
graphical term, géyim had a moral sense which 
must not be overlooked. In Ps. ix. 5, 15, 17 (comp. 
Fz. yii. 21) the word stands in parallelism with 


DW, rashd, the wicked, as distinguished by his 
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moral obliquity (see Hupfeld on Ps. i. 1); and in 
ver. 17 the people thus designated are described as 
“ forgetters of God,” that know not Jehovah (Jer. 
x. 25). Again in Ps. lix. 5 it is to some extent 


commensurate in meaning with JS 723, boy dé 
dven, “iniquitous transgressors; ’’ and in these pas- 
sages, as well as in Ps. x. 16, it has a deeper sig- 
nificance than that of a merely national distinction, 
although the latter idea is never entirely lost sight 
of. ; 

In later Jewish literature a technical definition 
of the word is laid down which is certainly not of 
universal application. Elias Leyita (quoted by 
Kisenmenger, Lntdecktes Judenthum, i. 665) ex- 
plains the sing. géi as denoting one who is not of 
{sraelitish birth. This can only have reference to 
its after signification; in the O. T. the singular is 
never used of an individual, but is a collective term, 
applied equally to the Israelites (Josh. iii. 17) as to 
the nations of Canaan (Lev. xx. 23), and denotes 
simply a body politic. Another distinction, equally 


unsupported, is made between DY 2, géyim, and 


DYAN, wnmim, the former being defined as the 
nations who had served Israel, while the latter were 
those who had not (Jalkut Chadush, fol. 20, no. 
20; Hisenmenger, i. 667). Abarbanel on Joel iii. 
2 applies the former to both Christians and Turks, 
or Ishmaelites, while in Sepher Juchasin (fol. 148, 
col. 2) the Christians alone are distinguished by 
this appellation. Eisenmenger gives some curious 
examples of the disabilities under which a ge 
labored. One who kept sabbaths was judged de- 
serving of death (ii. 206), and the study of the law 
was prohibited to him under the same penalty; 
but on the latter point the doctors are at issue (ii 
209). aW.= ACMA VVic 


HEAVEN. There are four Hebrew words 
thus rendered in the O. T., which we may briefly 


notice. 1. Yi? (crepéope: firmamentum ; Luth. 


Veste), a solid expanse, from V2, “to beat out; ’’ 
a word used primarily of the hammering out of 
metal (Ex. xxxix. 3, Num. xvi. 38). The fuller 


expression is Dyoawit YT (Gen. i. 14 f.). 


That Moses understood it to mean a solid expanse 
is clear from his representing it as the barrier he- 
tween the upper and lower waters (Gen. i. 6 f.), 
7. é. as separating the reservoir of the celestial ocean 
(Ps. civ. 3, xxix. 3) from the waters of the earth, 
or those on which the earth was supposed to float 
(Ps. exxxvi. 6). Through its open lattices (M2TS 
Gen. vii. 11; 2 K. vii. 2, 19; comp. Kédoxivor, 
Aristoph. Nub. 373) or doors (DU127, Ps. xxviii. 
23) the dew and snow and hail are poured upon 
the earth (Job xxxviii. 22, 37, where we have the 
curious expression ‘ bottles of heaven,’” “ utres 
cceli’’). This firm vault, which Job describes as 
being ‘strong as a molten looking-glass ” (xxxvil. 
18), is transparent, like pellucid sapphire, and 
splendid as crystal (Dan. xii. 3; Ex. xxiv. 10; Ez. 
i. 22; Rev. iv. 6), over which rests the throne of 
God (Is. Ixvi. 1; Ez. i. 26), and which is opened 
for the descent of angels, or for prophetic visions 
(Gen. xxviii. 17; Ez. i. 1; Acts vii. 56, x. 11). In 
it, like gems or golden lamps, the stars are fixed to 
give light to the earth, and regulate the seasons 
(Gen. i. 14-19); and the whole magnificent, im- 
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measurable structure (Jer. xxxi. 37) is supported 
by the mountains as its pillars, or strong founda- 
tions (Ps. xvili. 7; 2 Sam. xxii. 8; Job xxvi. 11). 
Similarly the Greeks believed in an ovdpavds 
rodvxaAkos (Lom. Il. y. 504), or odhpeos (Hom. 
Od. xv. 328),0r Gdduacros (Orph. Hymm. ad 
Calum), which the philosophers called grepéuviov, 
or xpuoraddoetdés (Emped. ap. Plut. de Phil. 
Plac. ii. 11; Artemid. ap. Sen. Nat. Quest. vit. 
13; quoted by Gesenius, s. v.). It is clear that 
very many of the above notions were mere meta- 
phors resulting from the simple primitive concep- 
tion, and that later writers among the Hebrews 
had arrived at more scientific views, although of 
course they retained much of the old phraseology, 
and are fluctuating and undecided in their terms. 
Elsewhere, for instance, the heavens are likened to 
a curtain (Ps. civ. 2; Is. xl. 22). In A. V. 
“heaven”? and ‘heavens’? are used to render not 


only YY, but also Dy, Di, and 


Dy, for which reason we haye thrown to- 
gether under the former word the chief features 
ascribed by the Jewish writers to this portion of 
the universe. [FIrMAMENT, Amer. ed.] 


2, DOW is derived from iV", “to be 
high.” This is the word used in the expression 
“the heaven and the earth,’’ or “ the upper and 
lower regions” (Gen. i. 1), which was a periphra- 
sis to supply the want of a single word for the 
Cosmos (Deut. xxxii. 1; Is. i. 2; Ps. exlviii. 13). 
‘« Heaven of heavens” is their expression of in- 
finity (Neh. ix. 6; Keclus. xvi. 18). 


35 Bn, used for heayen in Ps. xviii. 16; Jer. 
xxv. 30; Is. xxiv. 18. Properly speaking it means 
a mountain, as in Ps. cii. 19, Ez. xvii. 23. It 
must not, however, be supposed for a moment that 
the Hebrews had any notion of a “ Mountain of 
Meeting,” like Albordsh, the northern hill of Baby- 
lonish mythology (Is. xiv. 13), or the Greek Olym- 
pus, or the Hindoo Meru, the Chinese Kuenlun, or 
the Arabian Caf (see Kalisch, Gen. p. 24, and 
the authorities there quoted), since such a fancy is 
incompatible with the pure monotheism of the Old 
Testament. ' 


4. Oy, ‘“‘expanses,” with reference to the 
extent of heaven, as the last two words were de- 
rived from its height; hence this word is often 


used together with DYOU?, asin Deut. xxxiii. 26; 
Job xxxv. 5. In the A. V. it is sometimes ren- 
dered clowds, for which the fuller term is ‘2 
CNPOW (Ps. xviii, 12). The word pry 
means first “to pound,’ and then “ to wear out.” 
So that, according to some, “clouds” (from the 
notion of dust) is the original meaning of the word. 
Gesenius, however, rejects this opinion (Tes. s. y.). 

In the N. T. we frequently have the word ovpa- 
vol, Which some consider to be a Hebraism, or a 
plural of excellence (Schleusner, Lex. Nov. Test., 
s.v.). St. Paul's expression éws tplrov odpavod 
(2 Cor. xii. 2) has led to much conjecture. Gro- 
tius said that the Jews divided the heaven into 
three parts, namely, (1.) Nubiferum, the air or at- 
mosphere, where clouds gather. (2.) Astriferum, the 
firraament, in which the sun, moon, and stars are 
fixed. (3.) Empyreum, or Angeliferum, the upper 
heaven, the abode of God and his angels, i. e. 1. 


HEBER : 


bow obyy or 32. pom Dy 
(or DW) and 3 POV DAD Cor 
«heaven of heavens,” DYOW SOW). This cu- 


riously explicit statement is entirely unsupported 
by Rabbinic authority, but it is hardly fair of 
Meyer to call it a fiction, for it may be supposed 
to rest on some vague Biblical evidence (cf. Dan. 
iv. 12, “the fowls of the heaven; *’ Gen. xxii. 17, 
“the stars of the heaven;” Ps. ii. 4, “he that 
sitteth in the heavens,” etc.). The Rabbis spoke 
of two heavens (ef. Deut. x. 14, “the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens ”’), or seven (ér7d& ovpavovs 
obs twes apiWyotcr. Kar’ émaydBaow, Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. 7, p. 636). ‘ Resch Lakisch dixit 
septem esse ccelos, quorum nomina sunt, 1. velum; 
2. expansum; 3. nubes: 4. habitaculum; 5. hab- 
itatio; 6. sedes fixa; 7. Araboth,’’ or sometimes 
“the treasury.” At the sin of Adam, God as- 
cended into the first; at the sin of Cain into the 
second; during the generation of Enoch into the 
third, ete.; afterwards God descended downwards 
into the sixth at the time of Abraham, into the 
fifth during the life of Isaac, and so on down to 
the time of Moses, when He redescended into the 
first (see many passages quoted by Wetstein, ad 2 
Cor. xii. 2). Of all these definitions and deduc- 
tions we may remark simply with Origen, éwra d¢€ 
odpavods }) bAws Tepiwpiopevoy apiOudy altar ai 
pepdmevar ev tats éxxAnciats Tov Ocod ovK 
amayyeAAovet ypapat (c- Cels. vi. ¢. 21, p. 289) 
[i. e. “of seven heavens, or any definite number 
of heavens, the Scriptures received in the churches 
of God do not inform us *’]. ‘ 
If nothing has here been said on the secondary 
senses attached to the word “heaven,” the omis- 
sion is intentional. The object of this Dictionary 
is not practical, but exegetical; not theological, but 
critical and explanatory. A treatise on the nature 
and conditions of future beatitude would here be 
wholly out of place. We may, however, remark 
that as heaven was used metaphorically to signify 
the abode of Jehovah, it is constantly employed in 
the N. T. to signify the abode of the spirits of the 
just. (See for example Matt. v. 12, vi. 20; Luke 
x. 20, xii. 38; 2 Cor. v. 1; Col. i. 5.) 
: B. Weeds 
* HEAVE-OFFERING. [Sacririce.] 
HE’BER. The Heb. X2DY and TDM are 


more forcibly distinguished than the English Eber 
and Heber. In its use, however, of this merely 
aspirate distinction the A. V. of the O. T. is con- 


sistent: Eber always = TAY, and Heber 2M. 
In Luke iii. 35, Heber = Eber, EBép; the distine- 
tion so carefully observed in the O. 'T. having been 
neglected by the translators of the N. T. 

The LXX. has a similar distinction, though not 


consistently carried out. It expresses TAY by 
"EBep (Gen. x. 21), “EBep (1 Chr. i. 25), ‘EBpal- 
ovs (Num. xxiy. 24); while Tar is variously 
given as XoBdp, XaBép, "ABdp, or ’ABép. In 
these words, however, we can clearly perceive two 
distinct groups of equivalents, suggested by the 
effort to express two radically different forms. The 
transition from XoBédp through XaBép to 'ABép is 
sufficiently obvious. 

The Vulg. expresses both indifferently by Heber, 
except in Judg. iy. 11 ff, where Haber is probably 
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suggested by the LXX. XaBép ; and Num. xxiy. 
24, Hebreos, evidently after the LXX. ‘EBpatous. 

Excluding Luke iii. 35, where Heber = Eber, we | 
have in the O. T. six of the name. 

1. Grandson of the Patriarch Asher (Gen. xlvi. 
17; 1 Chy. vii. 31; Num. xxvi. 45). 

2. Of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18). 

3. ['ABAd; Alex. IwBnd; Comp. ‘EBép: He- 
ber.] A Gadite (1 Chr. y. 13). 

4. A Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 17). 

5. [.OBnd; Vat. AL5n; Ald. ’ABép: Heber.] 
Another Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 22). 

6. Heber, the Kenite, the husband of Jael 
(Judg. iv. 11-17, y. 24). It is a question how he 
could be a Kenite, and yet trace his descent from 
Hobab, or Jethro, who was priest of Midian. The 
solution is probably to be sought in the nomadic | 
habits of the tribe, as shown in the case of Heber 
himself, of the family to which he belonged (Judge. 
i. 16), and of the Kenites generally (in 1 Sam. xy. 
6, they appear among the Amalekites). It should 

_ be observed that Jethro is never called a Midian- 
ite, but expressly a Kenite (Judg. i. 16); that the 
expression “ priest of Midian,’ may merely serve 
to indicate the country in which Jethro resided; 
lastly, that there would seem to have been two 
successive migrations of the Kenites into Palestine, | 
one under the sanction of the tribe of Judah at 
the time of the original occupation, and attributed 
to Jethro’s descendants generally (Judg. i. 16); 
the other a special, nomadie expedition of Heber’s 
family, which led them to Kedesh in Naphiali, at 
that time the debatable ground between the north- 
ern tribes, and Jabin, King of Canaan. We are 
not to infer that this was the final settlement of 
Heber: a tent seems to have been his sole habita- 
tion when his wife smote Sisera (Judg. iv. 21). 

7. (EBep: Heber.) The form in which the 
name of the patriarch EBER is given in the ge- 
nealogy. Luke iii. 35. T. E. B. 

HE’BERITES, THE (RMIT: 6 XoBept 
[Vat. -pe]: Heberite). Descendants of Heber, 
a branch of the tribe of Asher (Num. xxvi. 45). 

Wisely Wis 


* HEBREW LANGUAGE. See Saemiric 
LANGUAGES, §§ 6-13. 

HE’BREW, HE’BREWS. This word first 
occurs as applied to Abraham (Gen. xiy. 13): it 
was afterwards given as a name to his descendants. 

Four derivations have been proposed : — 


I. Patronymic from Abram. 
II. Appellative from T2Y. 


Ill. Appellative from T2Y. 

IV. Patronymie from Eber. 

I. From Abram, Adri, and by euphony He- 
broxi (August., Ambrose). Displaying, as it does, 
the utmost ignorance of the language, this deriva- 
tion was neyer extensively adopted, and was even 
retracted by Augustine (Retract. 16). The eu- 
phony alleged by Ambrose is quite imperceptible, 
and there is no parallel in the Lat. merzdie = me- 
didie. 

Il. 72Y, from T2Y= crossed over,” ap- 
plied by the Canaanites to Abraham upon _ his 
crossing the Euphrates (Gen. xiv. 13, where LXX. 
mepdrns = transitor). This derivation is open to 
the strong objection that Hebrew nouns ending in 


‘are either patronymics, or gentilic nouns (Bux- 
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torf, Leusden). This is a technical objection 
which, though fatal to the repdrns, or appellative 
derivation as traced back to the verb, does not 


apply to the same as referred to the noun 72. 
The analogy of Galli, Angli, Hispani derived from 
Gallia, Anglia, Hispania (Leusd.), is a complete 
blunder in ethnography; and at any rate it would 
confirm rather than destroy the derivation from the 
noun. 

III. This latter comes next in review, and is es- 
sentially the same with II.; since both rest upon 
the hypothesis that Abraham and his posterity 
were called Hebrews in order to express a distine- 
tion between the races E. and W. of the Euphrates. 
The question of fact is not essential whether Abra- 
ham was the first person to whom the word was 
applied, his posterity as such inheriting the name; 
or whether his posterity equally with himself were 
by the Canaanites regarded as men from “ the other 
side’ of the river. The real question at issue is 
whether the Hebrews were so called from a pro- 
genitor Eber (which is the fourth and last deriva- 
tion), or from a country which had been the 
cradle of their race, and from which they had 
emigrated westward into Palestine ; in short, 
whether the word Hebrew is a patronymic, or a 
gentile noun. 


IV. The latter opinion in one or other of its 
phases indicated above is that suggested by the 
LXX., and maintained by Jerome, Theodor., Ori- 
gen, Chrysost., Arias Montanus, R. Bechai, Paul 
Burg., Miinster, Grotius, Scaliger, Selden, Rosenm., 
Gesen., Eichhorn; the former is supported by Jo- 
seph., Suidas, Bochart, Vatablus, Drusius, Vossius, 
Buxtorf, Hottinger, Leusden, Whiston, Bauer. As 


regards the derivation from 2Y, the noun (or 
according to others the prep.), Leusden himself, 
the great supporter of the Buxtorfian theory, indi- 
cates the obvious analogy of Transmarini, Tran- 
sylvani, Transalpini, words which from the de- 
scription of a fixed and local relation attained in 
process of time to the independence and mobility 
of a gentile name. So natural indeed is it to 
suppose that Eber (trans, on the other side) was 
the term used by a Canaanite to denote the coun- 
try E. of the Euphrates, and Hebrew the name 
which he applied to the inhabitants of that coun- 
try, that Leusden is driven to stake the entire 
issue as between derivations III. and IV. upon a 
challenge to produce any passage of the O. T. ix 


which TAY = WIZT WAY. If we accept Ro- 
senm. Schol. on Num. xxiv. 24, according to which 
Eber by parallelism with Asshur = Trans-Euphra- 
tian, this challenge is met. But if not, the fa- 
cility of the abbreviation is sufficient to create a 
presumption in its favor; while the derivation with 
which it is associated harmonizes more perfectly 
than any other with the later usage of the word 
Hebrew, and is confirmed by negative arguments 
of the strongest kind. In fact it seems almost 
impossible for the defenders of the patronymic 
Eber theory to get over the difficulty arising from 
the circumstance that no special prominence is in 
the genealogy assigned to Eber, such as might en- 
title him to the position of head or founder of the 
race. From the genealogical scheme in Gen. xi. 
10-26, it does not appear that the Jews thought 
of [ber as a source primary, or even secondary, of 
the national descent. The genealogy neither starts 
from him, nor in its uniform sequence does it rest 
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upon him with any emphasis. There is nothing to 
distinguish Eber above Arphaxad, Peleg, or Serng. 
Like them he is but a link in the chain by which 
Shem is connected with Abraham. Indeed the 
tendency of the Israelitish retrospect is to stop at 
Jacob. It is with Jacob that their history as a 
nation begins: beyond Jacob they held their an- 
cestry in common with the Edomites; beyond Isaac 
they were in danger of being confounded with the 
Ishmaelites. The predominant figure of the em- 
phatically Hebrew Abraham might tempt them 
beyond those points of affinity with other races, so 
distasteful, so anti-national; but it is almost incon- 
ceivable that they would voluntarily originate, and 
perpetuate an appellation of themselves which 
landed them on a platform of ancestry where they 
met the whole population of Arabia (Gen. x. 25, 
30). 

As might have been expected, an attempt has 
been made to show that the position which Kber 
occupies in the genealogy is one of no ordinary 
kind, and that the Hebrews stood in a relation to 
him which was held by none other of his descend- 
ants, and might therefore be called par excellence 
“the children of Eber.” 

There is, however, only one passage in which it 
is possible to imagine any peculiar resting-point as 
connected with the name of Eber. In Gen. x. 21 
Shem is called “the father of all the children of 
Eber.” But the passage is apparently not so much 
genealogical as ethnographical; and in this view it 
seems evident that the words are intended to con- 
trast Shem with Ham and Japheth, and especially 
with the former. Now Babel is plainly fixed as 
the extreme E. limit of the posterity of Ham (ver. 
10), from whose land Nimrod went out into As- 
syria (ver. 11, margin of A. V.): in the next 
place, Egypt (ver. 13) is mentioned as the W. limit 
of the same great race; and these two extremes 
haying been ascertained, the historian proceeds 
(ver. 15-19) to fill up his ethnographic sketch 
with the intermediate tribes of the Canaanites. 
In short, in ver. 6-20, we have indications of three 
geographical points which distinguish the posterity 
of Ham, namely, Egypt, Palestine, and Babylon. 
At the last-mentioned city, at the river Euphrates, 
their proper occupancy, unaflected by the excep- 
tional movement of Asshur, terminated, and at the 
same point that of the descendants of Shem began. 
Accordingly, the sharpest contrast that could be 
devised is obtained by generally classing these lat- 
ter nations as those beyond the river Euphrates; 
and the words “ father of all the children of Eber,’ 
z. ¢. father of the nations to the east of the Eu- 
phrates, find an intelligible place in the context. 

But a more tangible ground for the specialty 
implied in the derivation of Hebrew from Eber is 
sought in the supposititious fact that Eber was the 
only descendant of Noah who preserved the one 
primeval language; and it is maintained that this 
language transmitted hy Eber to the Hebrews, and 
to them alone of all his descendants, constitutes a pe- 
culiar and special relation (Theodor., Voss., Leusd.). 

It is obvious to remark that this theory rests 
upon three entirely gratuitous assumptions: first, 
that the primeval language has been preserved; 
next, that Eber alone preserved it; lastly, that 
having so preserved it, he communicated it to his 
son Peleg, but not to his son Joktan. 

The first assumption is utterly at yariance with 
the most certain results of ethnology: the two 
others are grossly improbable. The Hebrew of the 
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O. T. was not the language of Abraham when he 
first entered Palestine: whether he inherited his 
language from Eber or not, decidedly the language 
which he did speak must haye been Chaldee (comp. 
Gen. xxxi. 47), and not Hebrew (Kichhorn). This 
supposed primeval language was in fact the lan- 
guage of the Canaanites, assumed by Abraham as 
more or Jess akin to that in which he had been 
brought up, and could not possibly have been 
transmitted to him by Eber. 

The appellative (epdrns) derivation is strongly 
confirmed by the historical use of the word Hebrew. 
A patronymic would naturally be in use only among 
the people themselves, while the appellative which 
had been originally applied to them as strangers in 
a strange land would probably continue to desig- 
|nate them in their relations to neighboring tribes, 
and would be their current name among foreign 
nations. This is precisely the case with the terms 
Israelite and Hebrew respectively. The former 
was used by the Jews of themselves among them- 
selves, the latter was the name by which they were , 
known to foreigners. It is used either when for- 
eigners are introduced as speaking (Gen. xxxix. 14, 
17, xii. 12; Ex. i. 16, ii. 6; 1 Sam- iv: 6, 9, xiti. 
19, xiv. 11, xxix. 3), or where they are opposed to 
foreian nations (Gen. xliii. 32; Ex. i. 15, ii. 11; 
Deut. xy. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 3, 7). So in Greek 
and Roman writers we find the name Hebrews, or, 
in later times, Jews (Pausan. v. 5, § 2, vi. 24,§ 6; 
Plut. Sympos. iv. 6,1; Tae. Hist. y. 1; Joseph. 
passim). In N. T. we find the same contrast be- 
tween Hebrews and foreigners (Acts vi. 1; Phil. 
iii. 5); the Hebrew language is distinguished from 
all others (Luke xxiii. 38; John v. 2, xix. 13; 
Acts xxi. 40, xxvi. 14; Rev. ix..11): while in 2 
Cor. xi. 22, the word is used as only second to Js- 
raclite in the expression of national peculiarity. 

Gesenius has successfully controverted the opin- 
ion that the term /srcelite was a sacred name, and 
Hebrew the common appellation. 

Briefly, we suppose that /ebr-ew was originally a 
Cis-Euphratian word applied to Trans-Euphratian 
immigrants; it was accepted by these immigrants 
in their external relations; and after the general 
substitution of the word Jew, it still found a place 
in that marked and special feature of national con- 
tradistinction, the language (Joseph. Art. i. 6, § 4; 
Suidas, s. vt. ‘E®pator; Euseb. de Prep. Lvang. 
ii. 4; Ambrose, Comment. in Phil. iii. 5; August. 
Quest. in Gen. 24; Consens. Evang. 14; comp. 
Retract. 16; Grot. Annot. ad Gen. xiv. 18; Voss. 
Ltym. s. v. supra; Boehart, Phaleg, ii. 14; Buxt. 
Diss. de Ling. Heb. Conserv. 31; Hottinger, Thes. 
i. 1, 2; Leusden, Phil. Heb. Diss. 21,1; Bauer, 
Entwurf, ete., § xi.; Rosenm. Schol. ad Gen. x. 
21, xiv. 13, and Num. xxiy. 24; Eichhorn, Linleit. 
i. p. 60; Gesen. Lex., and Gesch. d. //eb. Spr. 11, 
12). Auer is 


HE’BREWESS (TBIDY : ‘EBpata: He- 

brea). A Hebrew woman (Jer. xxxiy. 9). 
Wa Ales 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE. The 
principal questions which haye been raised, and the 
opinions which are current respecting this epistle 
may be considered under the following heads: 

I. Its canonical authority. 

Il. Its author. 

Ill. To whom was it addressed ? 

IV. Where and when was it written ? 

V. In what language was it written ? 


_— 


ats 
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— 

VI. Condition of the Hebrews, and scope of the 
epistle. 

VIL. Literature connected with it. : 

I. The most important question that can be en- 
tertained in connection with this epistle touches 
its canonical @ authority. 

The universal Church, by allowing it a place 
among the Holy Scriptures, acknowledges that there 
is nothing in its contents inconsistent with the rest 
of the Bible. But the peculiar position which is 
assigned to it among the epistles shows a trace of 
doubts as to its authorship or canonical authority, 
two points which were blended together in primi- 
tive times. Has it then a just claim to be received 
by us as a portion of that Bible which contains the 
rule of our faith and the rule of our practice, laid 
down by Christ and his Apostles? Was it re- 
garded as such by the Primitive Church, to whose 
clearly-expressed judgment in this matter all later 
generations of Christians agree to defer ? 

Of course, if we possessed a declaration by an 
inspired apostle that this epistle is canonical, all 
discussion would be superfiuous. But the inter- 
pretation (by I’. Spanheim and later writers) of 
2 Pet. ili. 15 as a distinct reference to St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews seems scarcely tenable. 
For, if the “you’’ whom St. Peter addresses be 
all Christians (see 2 Pet. i. 2), the reference must 
not be limited to the Epistle to the Hebrews; or if 
it include only (see 2 Pet. iii. 1) the Jews named 
in 1 Pet. i. 1, there may be special reference to the 
Galatians (vi. 7-9) and Ephesians (ii. 8-5), but 
not to the Hebrews. 

Was it then received and transmitted as canon- 
ical by the immediate successors of the Apostles ? 
The most important witness among these, Clement 
(A. D. 70 or 95), refers to this epistle in the same 
way as, and more frequently than, to any other 
canonical book. It seems to have been “ wholly 
transfused,’ says Mr. Westcott (On the Canon, p. 
32), into Clement’s mind. Little stress can be laid 
upon the few possible allusions to it in Barnabas, 
Hermas, Polycarp, and Ignatius. But among the 
extant authorities of orthodox Christianity during 
the first century after the epistle was written, there 
is not one dissentient voice, whilst it is received as 
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canonical by Clement writing from Rome; by Jus- 
tin Martyr,’ familiar with the traditions of Italy 
and Asia; by his contemporaries, Pinytus (?) the 
Cretan bishop, and the predecessors of Clement and 
Origen at Alexandria; and by the compilers of the 
Peshito version of the New Testament. Among 
the writers of this period who make no reference to 
it, there is not one whose subject necessarily leads 
us to expect him to refer to it. Two heretical 
teachers, Basilides at Alexandria and Marcion at 
Rome, are recorded as distinctly rejecting the 
epistle. 

But at the close of that period, in the North 
African church, where first the Gospel found utter- 
ance in the Latin tongue, orthodox Christianity 
first doubted the canonical authority of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The Gospel, spreading from Je- 
rusalem along the northern and southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, does not appear to haye borne 
fruit in North Africa until after the destruction of 
Jerusalem had curtailed intercourse with Palestine. 
And it came thither not on the lips of an inspired 
apostle, but shorn of much of that oral tradition in 
which, with many other facts, was embodied the 
ground of the eastern belief in the canonical au- 
thority and authorship of this anonymous epistle. 
To the old Latin version of the Scriptures, which 
was completed probably about A. D. 170, this epis- 
tle seems to have been added as a composition of 
Barnabas, and as destitute of canonical authority. 
The opinion or tradition thus embodied in that age 
and country cannot be traced further back. About 
that time the Roman Church also began to speak 
Latin; and eyen its latest Greek writers gave up, 
we know not why, the full faith of the Eastern 
Church in the canonical authority of this epistle. 

During the next two centuries the extant fathers 
of the Roman and North African churches regard 
the epistle as a book of no canonical authority. 
Tertullian, if he quotes it, disclaims its authority 
and speaks of it as a good kind of apocryphal book 
written by Barnabas. Cyprian leaves it out of the 
number of St. Paul’s episties, and, even in his 
books of Seripture Testimonies against the Jews, 
never makes the slightest reference to it. Ireneus, 
who came in his youth to Gaul, defending in his 


a The Rey. J. Jones, in his Method of settling the 
Canonical Authority of the N. T., indicates the way in 
which an inquiry into this subject should be con- 
ducted; and Dr. N. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gos- 
pel History is a storehouse of ancient authorities. 
But both these great works are nearly superseded for 
ordinary purposes by the invaluable compendium of 
the Rey. B. F. Westcott, On the Canon of the New 
Testament, to which the first part of this article is 
greatly indebted. [There is a 2d edition of ‘this work, 
Lond. 1866.] 

b Lardner’s remark, that it was not the method of 
Justin to use allusions so often as other authors have 
done, may supply us with something like a middle 
point between the conflicting declarations of two liy- 
ing writers, both entitled to be heard with attention. 
The index of Otto’s edition of Justin contains more 
than 50 references by Justin to the epistles of St. 
Paul; while Prof. Jowett (On the Thessalonians, etc., 
1st ed. i. 845) puts forth in England the statement 
that Justin was unacquainted with St. Paul and his 
writings. 

* This statement is modified in the 2d edition of 
Prof. Jowett’s work (Lond. 1859). He there says (i. 
444) that ‘ Justin refers to the Twelve in several pas- 
sages, but nowhere in his genuine writings mentions 
St. Paul. And when speaking of the books read in 


the Christian assemblies, he names only the Gospels 
and the Prophets. (Apo/. i. 67.) On the 
other hand, it is true that in numerous quotations 
from the Old Testament, Justin appears to follow St. 
Paul.” The statement that ‘ the index of Otto’s edi- 
tion of Justin contains more than 50 references by 
Justin to the epistles of St. Panl’’ is not correct, if 
his index to Justin’s undisputed works is intended, the 
number being only 39 (exclusive of 6 to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews), and 16 of these being to quotations 
from or allusions to the Old Testament common to 
Justin and St. Paul. In most of the remainder, the 
correspondence in language between Justin and the 
epistles of St. Paul is not close. Still the evidence 
that Justin was acquainted with the writings of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles appears to be satisfac- 
tory. See particularly on this point the articles of 
Otto in Illgen’s Zeitschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1842, Heft 
2, pp. 41-54, and 1848, Heft 1, pp. 34-438. In such 
works as the two Apologies and the Dialogue with 
Trypho, quotations from St. Paul were not to be ex- 
pected. That Justin was acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is also probable, but that he regarded 
it as “ canonical”? can hardly be proved or disproved. 
See the careful and judicious remarks of Mr. West- 
cott, Canon of the New Test., 2a ed., p. 146 ff. 
A. 
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great work the Divinity of Christ, never quotes, 
scarcely refers to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
Muratorian Fragment on the Canon leaves it out 
of the list of St. Paul's epistles. So did Caius 
and Hippolytus, who wrote at Rome in Greek; and 
so did Victorinus of Pannonia. But in the fourth 
century its authority began to revive; it was re- 
ceived by Hilary of Poitiers, Lucifer and Faustinus 
of Cagliari, Fabius and Victorinus of Rome, Am- 
brose of Milan, and Vhilaster (?) and Gaudentius 
of Brescia. At the end of the fourth century, 
Jerome, the most learned and critical of the Latin 
Fathers, reviewed the conflicting opinions as to the 
authority of this epistle. He considered that the 
prevailing, though not universal view of the Latin 
churehes, was of less weight than the view, uot 
only of ancient writers, but also of all the Greek 
and all the Eastern churches, where the epistle 
was received as canonical and read daily; and he 
pronounced a decided opinion in favor of its au- 
thority. The great contemporary light of North 
Africa, St. Augustine, held a similar opinion. And 
after the declaration of these two eminent men, the 
Latin churches united with the East in receiving 
the epistle. The 3d Council of Carthage, A. D. 
397, and a decretal of Pope Innocent, A. D. 416, 
gave a final confirmation to their decision. 

Such was the course and the end of the only 
considerable opposition which has been made to the 
canonical authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Its origin has not been ascertained. Some critics 
haye conjectured that the Montanist or the Nova- 
tian controversy instigated, and that the Arian 
controversy dissipated, so much opposition as pro- 
ceeded from orthodox Christians. The references 
to St. Paul in the Clementine Homilies haye led 
other critics to the startling theory that orthodox 
Ohristians at Rome, in the middle of the second 
century, commonly regarded and described St. 
Paul as an enemy of the Faith; —a theory which, 
if it were established, would be a much stranger 
fact than the rejection of the least accredited of 
the epistles which bear the Apostle’s name. But 
perhaps it is more probable that that jealous care, 
with which the Church everywhere, in the second 
century, had learned to scrutinize all books claim- 
ing canonical authority, misled. in this instance, 
the churches of North Africa and Rome. For to 
them this epistle was an anonymous writing, un- 
like an epistle in its opening, unlike a treatise in 
its end, differing in its style from every apostolic 
epistle, abounding in arguments and appealing to 
sentiments which were always foreign to the Gen- 
tile, and growing less familiar to the Jewish mind. 
So they went a step beyond the church of Alexan- 
dria, which, while doubting the authorship of this 
epistle, always acknowledged its authority. The 
church of Jerusalem, as the original receiver of 
the epistle, was the depository of that oral testi- 
mony on which both its authorship and canonical 
authority rested, and was the fountain-head of in- 
formation which satisfied the Eastern and Greek 
churches. But the church of Jerusalem was early 
hidden in exile and obscurity. And Palestine, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, became unknown 
ground to that class of “dwellers in Libya about 
Cyrene, and strangers of Rome,’ who once main- 
tained close religious intercourse with it. All these 


@ The Vatican Codex (B), a. p. 350, bears traces of 
an earlier assignment of the fifth place to the Ep. to 
the Hebrews. [See Bunun, p. 305 5, Amer. ed.] 
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considerations may help to account for the fact that 
the Latin churches hesitated to receive an epistle, 
the eredentials of which, from peculiar circum- 
stances, were originally imperfect, and had become 
inaccessible to them when their version of Serip- 
ture was in process of formation, until religious 
intercourse betweeen East and West again grew 
frequent and intimate in the fourth century. 

But such doubts were confined to the Latin 
churches from the middle of the second to the 
close of the fourth century. All the rest of ortho- 
dox Christendom from the beginning was agreed 
upon the canonical authority of this epistle. No 
Greek or Syriac writer ever expressed a doubt. It 
was acknowledged in various public documents; 
received by the framers of the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions (about A. p. 250, Beveridge); quoted in 
the epistle of the Synod of Antioch, a. D. 269; 
appealed to by the debaters in the first Council of 
Nice; included in that catalogue of canonical books 
which was added (perhaps afterwards) to the canons 
of the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 365; and sanc- 
tioned by the Quinisextine Council at Constanti- 
nople, A. D. 692. 

Cardinal Cajetan, the opponent of Luther, was 
the first to disturb the tradition of a thousand 
years, and to deny the authority of this epistle. 
Erasmus, Calvin, and Beza questioned only its au- 
thorship. The bolder spirit of Luther, unable to 
perceive its agreement with St. Paul’s doctrine, 
pronounced it to be the work of some disciple of 
the Apostle, who had built not only gold, silver, and 
precious stones, but also wood, hay, and stubble 
upon his master’s foundation. And whereas the 
Greek Church in the fourth century gave it some- 
times the tenth @ place, or at other times, as it now 
does, and as the Syrian, Roman, and English 
churches do, the fourteenth place among the epis- 
tles of St. Paul, Luther, when he printed his ver- 
sion of the Bible, separated this book from St. 
Paul's epistles, and placed it with the epistles of 
St. James and St. Jude, next before the Revela- 
tion; indicating by this change of order his opin- 
ion that the four relegated books are of less im- 
portance and less authority® than the rest of the 
New Testament. His opinion found some promo- 
ters; but it has not been adopted in any confession 
of the Lutheran Church. 

The canonical authority of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is then secure, so far as it can be estab- 
lished by the tradition of Christian churches. The 
doubts which affected it were admitted in remote 
places, or in the failure of knowledge, or under the 
pressure of times of intellectual excitement; and 
they have disappeared before full information and 
calm judgment. 

Il. Who was the author of the Epistle ? — This 
question is of less practical importance than the 
last; for many books are received as canonical, 
whilst little or nothing is known of their writers. 
In this epistle the superscription, the ordinary 
source of information, is wanting. Its omission 
has heen accounted for, since the days of Clement 
of Alexandria (apud Euseb. H. EF. vi. 14) and 
Chrysostom, by supposing that St. Paul withheld 
his name, lest the sight of it should repel any Jew- 
ish Christians who might still regard him rather 
as an enemy of the law (Acts xxi. 21) than as a 
benefactor to their nation (Acts xxiv. 17). And 


b See Bleek, i. pp. 247 and 447. 
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Pantznus, or some other predecessor of Clement, 
adds that St. Paul would not, write to the Jews as 
an Apostle because he regarded the Lord himself 
as their Apostle (see the remarkable expression, 
Heb. iii, 1, twice quoted by Justin Martyr, Apol. 
i. 12, 63). 

It was the custom of the earliest fathers to quote 
passages of Scripture without naming the writer 
or the book which supplied them. But there is no 
reason to doubt that at first, everywhere, except in 
North Africa, St. Paul was regarded as the author. 
“« Among the Greek fathers,’ says Olshausen ( Opus- 
cula, p. 95), no one is named either in Egypt, or 
in Syria, Palestine, Asia, or Greece, who is opposed 
to the opinion that this epistle proceeds from St. 
Paul.” ‘The Alexandrian fathers, whether guided 
by tradition or by critical discernment, are the ear- 
liest to note the discrepancy of style between this 
epistle and the other thirteen. And they received 
it in the same sense that the speech in Acts xxii. 
1-21 is received as St. Paul’s. Clement. ascribed 
to St. Luke the translation of the epistle into 
Greek from a Hebrew original of St. Paul.  Ori- 
gen, embracing the opinion of those who, he says, 
preceded hin, believed that the thoughts were St. 
Paul’s, the language and composition St. Luke’s 
or Clement’s of Rome. Tertullian, knowing noth- 
ing of any connection of St. Paul with the epis- 
tle, names Barnabas as the reputed author accord- 
ing to the North African tradition, which in the 
time of Augustine had taken the less definite shape 
of a denial by some that the epistle was St. Paul's, 
and in the time of Isidore of Seville appears as a 
Latin opinion (founded on the dissonance of style) 
that it was written by Barnabas or Clement. At 
Rome Clement was silent as to the author of this 
as of the other epistles which he quotes; and the 


agrees in opinion with ‘Mr. Forster.¢ 
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writers who follow him, down to the middle of the 
fourth century, only touch on the point to deny 
that the epistle is St. Paul's. 

The view of the Alexandrian fathers, a middle 
point between the Eastern and Western traditions, 
won its way in the Church. It was adopted as the 
most probable opinion by Eusebius; ¢ and its grad- 
ual reception may have led to the silent transfer, 
which was made about his time, of this epistle 
from the tenth place in the Greek Canon to the 
fourteenth, at the end of St. Paul’s epistles, and 
before those of other Apostles. This place it held 
everywhere till the time of Luther; as if to indi- 
cate the deliberate and final acquiescence of the 
universal church in the opinion that it is one of 
the works of St. Paul, but not in the same full 
sense’ as the other ten [nine] epistles, addressed to 
particular churches, are his. 

In the last three centuries every word and phrase 
in the epistle has been scrutinized with the most 
exact care for historical and grammatical evidence 
as to the authorship. The conclusions of individ- 
ual inquirers are very diverse; but the result has 
not been any considerable disturbance of the an 
cient tradition.© No new kind of difficulty has 
been discovered: no hypothesis open to fewer ob- 
jections than the tradition has been devised. The 
laborious work of the Rey. C. Forster (The Apos- 
tolical Authority of the Jpistle to the Hebrews), 
which is a storehouse of grammatical evidence, ad- 
yocates the opinion that St. Paul was the author 
of the language, as well as the thoughts of the 
epistle. Professor Stuart, in the Introduction to 
his Commentary on the Lpistle to the Hebrews, 
discusses the internal evidence at great length, and 
Dry 
Wordsworth, On the Canon of the Scriptures, 


@ Professor Blunt, On the Right Use of the Early 
Fathers, pp. 439-444. gives a complete view of the evi- 
dence of Clement, Origen, and Eusebius as to the 
authorship of the epistle. 

b In this sense may be fairly understood the indi- 
rect declaration that this epistle is St. Paul’s, which 
the Church of England puts into the mouth of her 
ministers in the O‘jices for the Visitation of the Sick 
and the Solemnization of Matrimony. 

e¢ Bishop Pearson (De successione priorum Rome 
episcoporum, ch. viii. § 8) says that the way in which 
Timothy is mentioned (xiii. 23) seems to him a suffi- 
cient proof that St. Paul was the author of this epistle. 
For another view of this passage see Bleek, i. 278. 

d *1t has been asserted by some German critics, as 
Schulz and Seyffurth, that an unusually large propor- 
tion of ara Acydueva, or peculiar words, is found in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as compared with other 
epistles of Paul. This is denied by Prof. Stuart, who 
institutes an elaborate comparison betsveen this epistle 
. and the First Epistle to the Corinthians in reference to 
this point. (See his Comm. on Hebrews, 2d ed., p. 
217 ff., 223 ff.) As the result of this examination, he 
finds in 1 Cor. 230 words which occur -nowhere else 
in the writings of Paul; while in the Epistle to the 
Webrews, according to the reckoning of Seyffarth, 
there are only 118 words of this class. ‘Taking into 
account the comparative length of the tivo epistles, 
the number of peculiar words in the Epistle to the He- 
brews as compared with that in 1 Cor. is, according to 
Prof. Stuart, in the proportion of 1 to 1}. Hence he 
argues, that “if the number of draé Acyoueva in our 
epistle proves that it was not from the hand of Paul, 
it must be more abundantly evident that Paul cannot 
have been the author of the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians.” 

The facts in the case, however, are very different 


65 


from what Prof. Stuart supposes. In the first place, 
20 of his dza€ Acyoueva in Ist Corinthians are found 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, to make the 
comparison tolerably fair, should be assumed as Pau- 
line; 5 others are found only in quotations; and 13 
more do not properly belong in the list, while 25 should 
be added to it. Correcting these errors, we find the 
number of peculiar words in 1 Cor. to be about 217. 
On the other hand, the number of dmaé Aeyopmeva in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, not reckoning, of course, 
those in quotations from the Old Testament, instead 
of being only 118, as Prof. Stuart assumes, is about 
800. (he precise numbers yary a little according to 
the text of the Greek Testament adopted as the basis 
of comparison.) Leaving out of account quotations 
from the Old Testament, the number of lines in the 
1st Epistle to the Corinthians, in Knapp’s edition of 
the Greek Testament, is 922; in the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews, 640. We have then the proportion — 640: 
922: : 300: 482; showing that if the number of pecu- 
liar words was as great in 1 Corinthians in proportion 
to its length as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we 
should find there 482 instead of about 217. In other 
words, the number of amaé Aeyoueva in Hebrews 
exceeds that in 1 Corinthians in nearly the propor- 
tion of 2 to1. No judicious critic would rest an ar- 
gument in such a case on the mere number of pecu- 
liar words; but if this matter is to be discussed at all, 
it is desirable that the facts should be correctly pre- 
sented. here is much that is erroneous or fallacious 
in Professor Stuart’s other remarks on the internal evi- 
dence. The work of Mr. Forster in relation to this 
subject (mentioned above), displays the same intellect- 
ual characteristics as his treatise on the Himyaritic 
Inseriptions, his One Primeval Language, and his New 
Piea for the Authenticity of the Text of the Three Heav- 
enly Witnesses (1 Jonn y 7), recently published. A. 
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Lect. ix., leans to the same conclusion. Dr. 5. 
Davidson, in his Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, gives a very careful and minute summary of 
the arguments of all the principal modern critics 
who reason upon the internal evidence, and con- 
cludes, in substantial agreement with the Alexan- 
drian tradition, that St. Paul was the author of the 
epistle, and that, as regards its phraseology and style, 
St. Luke codjperated with him in making it what it 
now appears. ‘he tendency of opinion in Ger- 
many has been to ascribe the epistle to some other 
author than St. Paul. Luther's conjecture, that 
Apollos was the author, has been widely adopted 
by Le Clerc, Bleek, De Wette, Tholuck, Bunsen, 
and others.¢ [Arotios, Amer. ed.] Barnabas 
has been named by Wieseler, Thiersch, and others,” 
Luke by Grotius, Silas by others. Neander attri- 
butes it to some apostolic man of the Pauline 
school, whose training and method of stating doc- 
trinal truth differed from St. Paul’s. The distin- 
guished name of H. Ewald has been given recently 
to the hypothesis (partly anticipated by Wetstein), 
that it was written neither by St. Paul, nor to the 
Hebrews, but by some Jewish teacher residing at 
Jerusalem to a church in some important Italian 
town, which is supposed to haye sent a deputation 
to Palestine. Most of these guesses are quite des- 
titute of historical evidence, and require the sup- 
port of imaginary facts to place them on a seeming 
equality with the traditionary account. They can- 
not be said to rise out of the region of possibility 
into that of probability; but they are such as any 
man of leisure and learning might multiply till 
they include every name in the limited list that we 
possess of St. Paul's contemporaries. 

The tradition of the Alexandrian fathers is not 
without some difficulties. It is truly said that the 
style of reasoning is different from that which St. 
Paul uses in his acknowledged epistles. But it 
may be replied, —Is the adoption of a different 
style of reasoning inconsistent with the versatility 
of that mind which could express itself in writings 
so diverse as the Pastoral Epistles and the preced- 
ing nine? or in speeches so diverse as those which 
are. severally addressed to pagans at Athens and 
Lycaonia, to Jews at Pisidian Antioch, to Christian 
elders at Miletus? Is not such diversity just what 
might be expected from the man who in Syrian 
Antioch resisted circumcision and St. Peter, but in 
Jerusalem kept the Nazarite yow, and made con- 
cessions to Hebrew Christians; who professed to 
become “all things to all men” (1 Cor. ix. 22); 
whose education qualified him to express his 
thoughts in the idiom of either Syria or Greece, 
and to vindicate to Christianity whatever of eter- 
pal truth was known in the world, whether it had 
become current in Alexandrian philosophy, or in 
Rabbinical tradition ? 

If it be asked to what extent, and by whom was 
St. Paul assisted in the composition of this epistle, 
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the reply must be in the words of Origen, “ Who 
wrote [%. ¢. as in Rom. xvi. 22, wrote from the au- 
thor’s dictation ©] this epistle, only God knows.” 
The style is not quite like that of Clement of 
Rome. Both style and sentiment are quite unlike 
those of the author of the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Of the three apostolic men named by African 
fathers, St. Luke is the most likely to have shared in 
the composition of this epistle. The similarity in 
phraseology which exists between the acknowledged 
writings of St. Luke-and this epistle; his constant 
companionship with St. Paul, and his habit of lis- 
tening to and recording the Apostle’s arguments, 
form a strong presumption in his favor. 

But if St. Luke were joint-author with St. Paul, 
what share in the composition is to be assigned to 
him? This question has been asked by those who 
regard joint-authorship as an impossibility, and 
ascribe the epistle to some other writer than St. 
Paul. Perhaps it is not easy, certainly it is not 
necessary, to find an answer which would satisfy or 
silence persons who pursue an historical inquiry 
into the region of conjecture. Who shall define 
the exact responsibility of Timothy or Silvanus, or 
Sosthenes in those seven epistles which St. Paul 
inscribes with some of their names conjointly with 
his own? To what extent does St. Mark’s lan- 
guage clothe the inspired recollections of St. Peter, 
which, according to ancient tradition, are recorded 
in the second Gospel? Or, to take the acknowl- 
edged writings of St. Luke himself, —what is the 
share of the ‘ eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word”? (Luke i. 2), or what is the share of St. Paul 
himself in that Gospel, which some persons, not 
without countenance from tradition, conjecture that 
St. Luke wrote under his master’s eye, in the prison 
at Caesarea; or who shall assign to the follower and 
the master their portions respectively in those seven 
characteristic speeches at Antioch, Lystra, Athens, 
Miletus, Jerusalem, and Cesarea? If St. Luke 
wrote down St. Paul’s Gospel, and condensed his 
missionary speeches, may he not haye taken after- 
wards a more important share in the composition 
of this epistle ? 

Ill. Zo whom was the Epistle sent ?— This ques- 
tion was agitated as early as the time of Chrysos- 
tom, who replies —to the Jews in Jerusalem and 
Palestine. The ancient tradition preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria, that it was originally writ- 
ten in Hebrew by St. Paul, points to the same 
quarter. The unfaltering tenacity with which the 
Eastern Church from the beginning maintained the 
authority of this epistle leads to the inference that 
it was sent thither with sufficient credentials in the 
first instance. Like the First Epistle of St. John 
it has no inscription embodied in its text, and yet 
it differs from a treatise by containing several direct 
personal appeals, and from a homily, by closing 
with messages and salutations. Its present title, 
which, though ancient, cannot be proved to have 


«@ Among these must now be placed Dean Alford, 
who in the fourth volume of his Greek Testament (pub- 
lished since the above article was in type), discusses 
the question with great care and candor, and concludes 
that the epistle was written by Apollos to the Romans, 
about a. p. 69, from Ephesus. 

b Among these are some, who, unlike Origen, deny 
that Barnabas is the author of the epistle which bears 
his name. If it be granted that we have no specimen 
of his style, the hypothesis which connects him with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews becomes less improbable. 
Many circumstances show that he possessed some qual- 


ifications for writing such an epistle ; such as his Le- 
yitical descent, his priestly education, his reputation 
at Jerusalem, his acquaintance with Gentile churches, 
his company with St. Paul, the tradition of Tertullian, 
ete. 

¢ Liinemann, followed by Dean Alford, argues that 
Origen must have meant here, as he confessedly does 
a few lines further on, to indicate an author, not a 
scribe, by 6 ypdiyas ; but he acknowledges that Olshau- 
sen, Stenglein, and Delitzsch, do not allow the neces- 


Sity. 
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been inscribed by the writer of the epistle, might 
have been given to it, in aceordance with the use 
of the term Hebrews in the N. T., if it had been 
addressed either to Jews who lived at Jerusalem, 
and spoke Aramaic (Acts vi. 1), or to the descend- 
ants of Abraham generally (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. 
iii. 5). 

But the argument of the epistle is such as could 
be used with most effect to a church consisting 
exclusively of Jews by birth, personally familiar 
with,* and attached to, the Temple-service. And 
such a community (as Bleek, ‘ebrder’, i. 31, argues) 
could be found only in Jerusalem and its neighbor- 
hood. And if the church at Jerusalem retained its 
former distinction of including a great company of 
priests (Acts vi. 7) —a class professionally familiar 
with the songs of the Temple, accustomed to dis- 
cuss the interpretation of Scripture, and acquainted 
with the prevailing Alexandrian philosophy — such 
a church would be peculiarly fit to appreciate this 
epistle. For it takes from the Book of Psalms the 
remarkable proportion of sixteen out of thirty-two 
quotations from the O. T., which it contains. It 
relies so much on deductions from Scripture that 
this circumstance has been pointed out as incon- 
sistent with the tone of independent apostolic au- 
thority, which characterizes the undoubted epistles 
of St. Paul. And so frequent is the use of Alex- 
andrian philosophy and exegesis that it has sug- 
gested to some critics Apollos as the writer, to 
others the Alexandrian church as the primary re- 
cipient of the epistle.> If certain members of the 
church at Jerusalem possessed goods (Heb. x. 34), 
and the means of ministering to distress (vi. 10), 
this fact is not irreconcilable, as has been sup; 
posed, with the deep poverty of other inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 26, &e.); but it agrees 
exactly with the condition of that church thirty 
years previously (Acts ii. 45, and iv. 34), and with 
the historical estimate of the material prosperity 
of the Jews at this time (Merivale, History of the 
Romans under the Empire, vi. 531, ch. lix.). If 
St. Paul quotes to Hebrews the LXX. without cor- 
recting it where it differs from the Hebrew, this 
agrees with his practice in other epistles, and with 
the fact that, as elsewhere so in Jerusalem, Hebrew 
was a dead language, acquired only with much pains 
by the learned. The Scriptures were popularly 
known in Aramaic or Greek: quotations were made 
from memory, and verified by memory. Probably 
Prof. Jowett is correct in his inference (Ist edit. i. 
361), that St. Paul did not familiariy know the 
Hebrew original, while he possessed a minute knowl- 
edge of the LXX. 

Ebrard limits the primary circle of readers even 
to a section of the church at Jerusalem. Consid- 
ering such passages as v. 12, vi. 10, x. 32, as prob- 
ably inapplicable to the whole of that church, he 
conjectures that St. Paul wrote to some neophytes 
whose conversion, though not mentioned in the 
Acts, may have been partly due to the Apostle’s 
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influence in the time of his last recorded sojourn in 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 22). 

Some critics have maintained that this epistle 
was addressed directly to Jewish believers every- 
where; others have restricted it to those who dwelt 
in Asia and Greece. Almost every city in which 
St. Paul labored has been selected by some critic 
as the place to which it was originally sent. Not 
only Rome and Czsarea, where St. Paul was long 
imprisoned, but, amid the profound silence of its 
early Fathers, Alexandria also, which he never saw, 
have each found their advocates. And one con- 
jecture connects this epistle specially with the 
Gentile Christians of Ephesus. These guesses agree 
in being entirely unsupported by historical evidence ; 
and each of them has some special plausibility com- 
bined with difficulties peculiar to itself. 

IV. Where and when was it written ?— ERastern 
traditions of the fourth century, in connection with 
the opinion that St. Paul is the writer, name Italy 
and Rome, or Athens, as the place from whence 
the epistle was written. Hither place would agree 
with, perhaps was suggested by, the mention of 
Timothy in the last chapter. An inference in favor 
of Rome may be drawn from the Apostle’s long 
captivity there in company with Timothy and Luke. 
Ceesarea is open to a similar inference; and it has 
been conjecturally named as the place of the com- 
position of the Epp. to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
and Philippians: but it is not supported by any 
tradition. From the expression ‘they of (ad) 
Italy,” xiii. 24, it has been inferred that the writer 
could not have been in Italy; but Winer (Gram- 
matik, § 66, 6), denies that the preposition neces- 
sarily has that force. : 

The epistle was evidently written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem in A. D. 70. The whole 
argument, and specially the passages vili. 4 and ff, 
ix. 6 and ff. (where the present tenses of the Greek 
are unaccountably changed into past in the English 
version), and xiii. 10 and ff. imply that the Temple 
was standing, and that its usual course of Divine 
service was carried on without interruption. A 
Christian reader, keenly watching in the doomed ¢ 
city for the fulfillment of his Lord’s prediction, 
would at once understand the ominous references 
to ‘+that which beareth thorns and briers, and is 
rejected, and is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to 
be burned;”’ “that which decayeth and waxeth 
old, and is ready to vanish away; ’’ and the coming 
of the expected ‘“ Day,” and the removing of those 
things that are shaken, vi. 8, viii. 15, x. 25, 37, xii. 
27. But these forebodings seem less distinct and 
circumstantial than they might have been if uttered 
immediately before the catastrophe. The references 
to former teachers xiii. 7, and earlier instruction y. 
12, and x. 32, might suit any time after the first 
years of the church; but it would be interesting to 
connect the first reference with the martyrdom 4 
of St. James at the Passover A. D. 62. Modern 
criticism has not destroyed, though it has weakened, 


@ For an explanation of the alleged ignorance of the 
author of Heb. ix. as to the furniture of the Temple, 
see Ebrard’s Commentary on the passage, or Professor 
Stuart’s Lxeursus, xvi. and xvii. 

b The influence of the Alexandrian school did not 
begin with Philo, and was not confined to Alexandria. 
[ALEXANDRIA-] The means and the evidence of its 
progress may be traced in the writings of the son of 
Sirach (Maurice’s Mora! and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
i. § 8, p. 284), the author of the Book of Wisdom 
(Ewald, Geschichte, iv. 548), Aristobulus, Ezekiel, Philo, 


and Theodotus (Ewald, iv. 297); in the phraseology 
of St. John (Prof. Jowett, On the Thessalonians, ete. 
1st edit. i. 408), and the arguments of St. Paul (7did. 
p. 861); in the establishment of an Alexandrian syn- 
agogue at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9), and the existence of 
schools of scriptural interpretation there (Ewald, Ge- 
schichte, v. 63, and vi. 281). 

e See Josephus, B. J. vi. 5, § 3. 

d See Josephus, Ant. xx. 9, § 1; Euseb. H. E. ii. 
28; and Recogn. Clement. i. 70, ap. Coteler. i. 509. 
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the connection of this epistle with St. Paul’s 
Roman captivity (A. D. 61-63) by substituting the 
reading Tots deopulos, “« the prisoners,”’ for TOUS 
decors mov (A. VY. “me in my bonds),” x. 34; 
by proposing to interpret dmroAeAumévoy, xili. 23, as 
“sent away,” rather than ‘set at liberty;’? and 
by urging that the condition of the writer, as por- 
trayed in xiii, 18, 19, 23, is not necessarily that 
of a prisoner, and that there may possibly be no 
allusion to it in xiii. 8. On the whole, the date 
which best agrees with the traditionary account of 
the authorship and destination of the epistle is 
A. D. 63, about the end of St. Paul’s imprisonment 
at Rome, or a year after Albinus succeeded Festus 
as procurator. 

V. In what language was it written ? — Like 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has afforded ground for much unimportant contro- 
versy respecting the language in which it was 
originally written. The earliest statement is that 
of Clement of Alexandria (preserved in Euseb. H. 
FE. vi. 14), to the effect that it was written by St. 
Paul in Hebrew, and translated by St. Luke into 
Greek; and hence, as Clement observes, arises the 
identity of the style of the epistle and that of the 
Acts. This statement is repeated, after a long 
interval, by Eusebius, Theodoret, Jerome, and sey- 
eral later fathers: but it is not noticed by the 
majority. Nothing is said to lead us to regard it 
as a tradition, rather than a conjecture suggested 
by the style of the epistle. No person is said to 
have used or seen a Hebrew original. The Aramaic 
copy, included in the Peshito, has never been re- 
garded otherwise than as a translation. Among 
the few modern supporters of an Aramaic original 
the most distinguished are Joseph Hallet, an Eng- 
lish writer in 1727 (whose able essay is most easily 
accessible in a Latin translation in Wolfs Cure 
Philologice, iy. 806-837), and J. D. Michaelis, 
Erklir. des Briefes an die Hebrder. Bleek (i. 
6-23), argues in support of a Greek original, on 
the grounds of (1) the purity and easy flow of the 
Greek; (2) the use of Greek words which could 
not be adequately expressed in Hebrew without 
long periphrase ; (3) the use of paronomasia — 
under which head he disallows the inference against 
an Aramaic original which has been drawn from 
the double sense given to S:a0jen, ix. 15; and 
(4) the use of the Septuagint in quotations and 
references which do not correspond with the He- 
brew text. 

VI. Condition of the Hebrews, and scope of the 
Epistle. —The numerous Christian churches seat- 
tered throughout Judea (Acts ix. 31; Gal. i. 22) 
were continually exposed to persecution from the 
Jews (1 Thess. ii. 14), which would become more 
searching and extensive as churches mulliplied, and 
as the growing turbulence of the nation ripened 
into the insurrection of A. D. 66. Personal violence, 
spoliation of property, exclusion from the synagogue, 
and domestic strife were the universal forms of per- 
secution. But in Jerusalem there was one addi- 
tional weapon in the hands of the predominant 
oppressors of the Christians. Their magnificent 
national Temple, hallowed to every Jew by ancient 
historical and by gentler personal recollections, with 
its irresistible attractions, its soothing strains, and 
mysterious ceremonies, might be shut against the 


@ See the ingenious, but perhaps overstrained, in- 
terpretation of Heb. xi. in Thiersch’s Commentatio 
Historica de Epistola ad Hebreos. 
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Hebrew Christian. And even if, amid the fierce 
factions and frequent oscillations of authority in 
Jerusalem, this affliction were not often laid upon 
him, yet there was a secret burden which every 
Hebrew Christian bore within him — the knowledge 
that the end of all the beauty and awfulness of 
Zion was rapidly approaching. Paralyzed, perhaps, 
by this consciousness, and enfeebled by their attach- 
ment to a lower form of Christianity, they became 
stationary in knowledge, weak in faith, yoid of 
energy, and even in danger of apostasy from Christ. 
For, as afflictions myltiplied round them, and made 
them feel more keenly their dependence on God, 
and their need of near and frequent and associated 
approach to Him, they seemed, in consequence of 
their Christianity, to be receding from the God of 
their fathers, and losing that means of communion 
with Him which they used to enjoy. Angels, Moses, 
and the High-priest — their intercessors in heaven, 
in the grave, and on earth — became of less im- 
portance in the creed of the Jewish Christian; their 
glory waned as he grew in Christian experience. 
Already he felt that the Lord’s day was superseding 
the Sabbath, the New Covenant the Old. What 
could take the place of the Temple, and that which 
was behind the veil, and the Levitical sacrifices, 
and the Holy City, when they should cease to exist ? 
What compensation could Christianity offer him 
for the loss which was pressing“ the Hebrew 
Christian more and more. 

James, the bishop of Jerusalem, had just left his 
place vacant by a martyr’s death. Neither to 
Cephas at Babylon, nor to John at Ephesus, the 
third pillar of the Apostolic Church, was it given 
to understand all the greatness of his want, and to 
speak to him the word in season. But there came 
to him from Rome the voice of one who had been 
the foremost in sounding the depth and breadth of 
that love of Christ which was all but incompre- 
hensible to the Jew, one who feeling more than any 
other Apostle the weight of the care of all the 
churches, yet clung to his own people with a love 
ever ready to break out in impassioned words, and 
unsought and ill-requited deeds of kindness. He 
whom Jerusalem had sent away in chains to Rome 
again lifted up his voice in the hallowed city among 
his countrymen; but with words and arguments 
suited to their capacity, with a strange, borrowed 
accent, and a tone in which reigned no apostolic 
authority, and a face veiled in yery love from way- 
ward children who might refuse to hear divine and 
saving truth, when it fell from the lips of Paul. 

He meets the Hebrew Christians on their own 
ground. His answer is—‘ Your new faith gives 
you Christ, and, in Christ, all you seek, all your 
fathers sought. In Christ the Son of God you 
haye an all-sufficient Mediator, nearer than angels 
to the Father, eminent above Moses as a benefactor, 
more sympathizing and more prevailing than the 
high-priest as an intercessor: His sabbath awaits 
you in heayen; to His covenant the old was in- 
tended to be subservient; His atonement is the 
eternal reality® of which sacrifices are but the 
passing shadow; His city heavenly, not made with 
hands. Having Him, believe in Him with all your 
heart, with a faith in the unseen future, strong as 
that of the saints of old, patient under present, and 
prepared for coming woe, full of energy, and hope, 
and holiness, and loye.’’ 

Such was the teaching of the Epistle to the He- 


5 See Bishop Butler’s Analogy, ii. 5, § 6. 
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brews. We do not possess the means of tracing 
out step by step its effect upon them; but we know 
that the result at whicli it aimed was achieved. 
The church at Jerusalem did not apostatize. It 
migrated to Pella (Zusebius, H. /’. iii. 5); and 
there, no longer dwindled under the cold shadow 
of overhanging Judaism, it followed the Hebrew 
Christians of the Dispersion in gradually entering 
on the possession of the full liberty which the law 
of Christ allows to all. 

And this great epistle remains to after times, a 
keystone binding together that succession of inspired 
men which spans over the ages between Moses and 
St. John. It teaches the Christian student the sub- 
stantial identity of the revelation of God, whether 
given through the Prophets, or through the Son; 
for it shows that God’s purposes are unchangeable, 
howeyer diversely in different ages they have been 
“reflected in broken and fitful rays, glancing back 
from the troubled waters of the human soul.” It 
is a source of inexhaustible comfort to every Chris- 
tian sufferer in inward perplexity, or amid ‘“re- 
proaches and afflictions.”’ It is a pattern to every 
Christian teacher of the method in which larger 
views should be imparted, gently, reverently, and 
seasonably, to feeble spirits prone to cling to ancient 
forms, and to rest in accustomed feelings. 

VIL. Literature connected with the SNpistle. — 
In addition to the books already referred to, four 
commentaries may be selected as the best repre- 
sentatives of distinct lines of thought; — those of 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Estius, and Bleek. ULiinemann 
(1855 [3d ed. 1867]), and Delitzsch (1858) have 
recently added valuable commentaries to those 
already in existence. 

The commentaries accessible to the English 
reader are those of Professor Stuart (of Andover, 
U. 8. [2d ed., 1833, abridged by Prof. R. D. C. 
Robbins, Andover, 1860]), and of Ebrard, trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. fulton [in vol. vi. of Olshausen’s 
Bibl. Comm., Amer. ed.}. Dr. Owen's Ewercita- 
tions on the Hebrews are not chiefly valuable as an 
attempt at exegesis. The Paraphrase and Notes 
of Peirce [2d ed. Lond. 1734] are praised by Dr. 
Doddridge. Among the well-known collections of 
English notes on the Greek text or English version 
of the N. T., those of Hammond, Vell. Whitby, 
Macknight, Wordsworth, and Alford may be par- 
ticularly mentioned. In Prof. Stanley’s Sermons 
and Kssays on the <Apostolical Age there is a 
thoughtful and eloquent sermon on this epistle; 
and it is the subject of three Warburtonian Lec- 
twres, by the Rey. . D. Maurice [Lond. 1846]. 

A tolerably complete list of commentaries on 
this epistle may be found in Bleek, vol. ii. pp. 10- 
16, and a comprehensive but shorter list at the end 
of Ebrard’s Commentary. War Thebe 

* The opinion that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was not written by Paul has found favor with many 
besides those whose names haye been mentioned. 
Among these are Ullmann (Stud. uw. Krit. 1828, p. 
388 ff.), Schott (/sagoge, 1830, §§ 79-87), Schleier- 
macher (/vinl. ins N. 7’. p. 439), Lechler( Das <post. 
Zeitalt. p. 159 f.), Wieseler (Chron. d. Apost. 
Zeitalt. p. 504 f.), and in a separate treatise (Un- 
tersuchung tiber den Hebrderbrief, Kiel, 1861), 
Twesten (Dogmatik, 4te Aufl., i. 95, and in Piper’s 
Evangel. Kalender for 1856, p. 43 f.), Kostlin (in 
Baur and Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. 1854, p. 425 f.), 
Credner (Gesch. des Neutest. Kanon, edited by 
Volkmar, p. 161), Schmid (Bibl. Theol. des N. T. 
§ 72), Reuss (Gesch. des N. T. 4te Ausg.), Weiss 
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(Stud. u. Krit. 1859, p. 142), Schneckenburger 
(Bettrdge, and in the Stud. u. Krit. 1859, p. 283 f.), 
Hase (Kirchengesch. Tte Aufl. § 39, p. 686 of the 
Amer. trans.), Lange (Das Apost. Zeitalter, i. 
185 f.), Ritschl (Stud. wu. Krit. 1866, p. 89), 
Limemann (/Handb. p. 1 f., 8te Aufl. 1867, 13th 
pt. of Meyer's Komm. tib. d. N. T.), Von Gerlach 
(Das N. T. ete., Einl. p. xxxiv.), Messner (Die 
Lehre der Apostel, p. 293 ff.), Riehm (Lehrbegr. 
des Hebrder-Br., neue Ausg. 1867), Moll (in 
Lange’s Bibelwerk), Holtzmann (in Bunsen’s Bibel- 
werk, viii. 512 ff.), the Roman Catholics Feilmoser 
(hinl. ins N. T. p. 359), Lutterbeck (Neutest. 
Lehrbegr. ii. 245), Maier (Comm. iib. d. Brief an 
die Hebrder, 1861), and among writers in English, 
Norton (in the Christian xam. 1827 to 1829), 
Palfrey (Jtelation between Judaism and Christianity, 
pp- 311-831), Tregelles (in Horne’s /ntroduction, 
10th ed., iv. 585), Schaff (Apostolic Church, p. 641 
f.), Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epp. of St. 
Paul, new ed. chap. xxviii.), Westcott (Canon of 
N. T. 2d ed. p. 314), and others. In justice to this 
opinion, the chief arguments urged in its support 
may be more particularly stated. Those furnished 
by the epistle itself may be classified according to 
their general nature as formal, doctrinal, personal: 

I. To the first class belong, (1.) The absence of a 
salutation, and in general the treatise-like churac- 
ter of the epistle. The explanation of Pantzenus ( ?) 
is inadequate, for Paul might have sent a salutation 
without styling himself ‘apostle’? (ef. Epp. to 
Phil. Thess. Philem.); the supposition of Clement 
of Alexandria attributes to the Apostle a procedure 
which, even if quite worthy of him, was hardly 
practicable, certainly hazardous, and plainly at 
variance with the indications that the author was 
known to his readers (ef. xiii. 18, 19, 22 f.); the 
assumption that Paul in this epistle abandoned his 
ordinary manner of composition for some unknown 
reason, admits the facts, but adopts what, in view 
of the thirteen extant specimens of his epistolary 
style, is the less probable explanation of them. (2.) 
The peculiarities relative to the employment of the 
O. T. Paul quotes the O. I’. freely, in the epistle 
it is quoted with punetilious accuracy; Paul very 
often gives evidence of having the Hebrew in mind, 
the epistle almost (if not quite) uniformly repro- 
duces the LXX. version, and that, too, in a form of 
the text (Cod. Alex.) differing generally from the 
LXX. text employed by the Apostle (Cod. Vat.); 
Paul commonly introduces his quotations as ‘ Serip- 
ture,” often gives the name of the human author, 
but in the epistle the quotations, with but a single 
exception (ii. 6), are attributed more or less directly 
to God. (3.) The characteristics of expression. 
(a.) The epistle is destitute of many of Paul's 
favorite expressions — expressions which, being of a 
general nature and pertinent in any epistle, betray 
the Apostle’s habits of thought. For instance, the 
phrase ép XpioT@, which occurs 78 times in the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul (being found in all 
except the short Epistle to Titus), does not occur 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, although this epistle, 
quotations excluded, is rather more than one 
seventh as long as the aggregate length of the 
other thirteen; the phrase 6 kupios ’Incots Xpiorés 
(variously modified as respects arrangement and 
pronouns), which occurs in every one of Paul's 
epistles, and more than 80 times in all, is not to 
be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews; the word 
evayyéAtov, though used 60 times by Paul, and 
in all his epistles except that to Titus, is not met 
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with in this epistle; the term arp, applied to 
God 86 times by Paul (exclusive of 6 instances in 
which God is called the Father of Christ), and 
occurring in every one of his epistles, is so used 
but once in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and then 
by way of antithesis (Heb. xii. 9). (b.) It sub- 
stitutes certain synonymous words and constructions 
in place of those usual with Paul: ex. gr. wuo- 
Oarodocta for the simple pic Ods employed by Paul; 
Métoxov eiva, ete., instead of Paul’s KOLV@VOV 
etc.; the intransitive use of ra0i¢m in the phrase 
KabiCw ev deka Tod Geod, Where Paul uses the verb 
transitively; the expression d:amaytds, eis TO Tmay- 
Terés, eis TY Sinverés instead of Paul's maytore. 
(c.) It exhibits noticeable peculiarities of expres- 
sion: the phrase eis +d dinverés belongs to this 
class also; other specimens are the use of dc0v .. . 
kata TocodTo OF obtw, TocoUTH .. . Bow, OL 
dow alone, and of mapdé and jmép in expressing 
comparison ; connectives, like édymep (three times), 
$@ey (six times), which are never used by Paul. 
(d.) And in general its language and style differ 
from Paul's — its language, in being less He- 
braistic, more literary, more idiomatic in construc- 
tion; its style, in being less impassioned, more 
regular, more rhythmical and euphonious. These 
differences have been generally conceded from the 


first, and by such judges as Clement-of Alexandria | 


and Origen, to whom Greek was vernacular. ‘They 
are not satisfactorily accounted for by supposing a 
considerable interval of time to have elapsed be- 
tween the composition of the other epistles and 
this —for so far as we are acquainted with the 
Apostle’s history we can find no room for such an 
interval, and his style as exhibited in the other 
epistles shows no tendency towards the required 
transformation; nor by assuming that Paul elabo- 
rated his style because writing to Jews —for the 
Jews were not accustomed to finished Greek, and 
he who ‘to the Jews became as a Jew’ did not 
trouble himself to polish his style on occasions 
when such labor might have been appreciated (ef. 
2 Cor. xi. 6); nor by attributing the literary 
elegance of the epistle to its amanuensis — for the 
other epistles were dictated to different persons, 
yet exhibit evident marks of a common author. 

Il. The doctrinal indications at variance with the 
theory of its Pauline authorship do not amount to 
a conflict in any particular with the presentations of 
truth made by the Apostle; nor are its divergencies 
from the Pauline type of doctrine so marked as 
those of James and John. Still, it has peculiarities 
which are distinctive: Paul delights to present the 
Gospel as justification before God though faith in 
the Crucified One; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, on 
the other hand, it is represented as consummated 
Judaism. In accordance with this fundamental 
difference, the epistle defines and illustrates faith 
in a generic sense, as trust in God's assurances and 
as antithetie to sight; whereas with Paul faith is 
specific — a sinner’s trust in Christ — and antithetic 
(generally) to works: it sets forth the eternal high- 
priesthood of the Messiah, while Paul dwells upon 
Christ’s triumphant resurrection: in it the seed of 
Abraham are believing Jews, while Paul everywhere 
makes Gentiles joint-heirs with Jews of the grace 
of life: it is conspicuous, too, among the N. T. 
writings for its spiritualizing, at times half-mystical, 
mode of interpreting the O. T. Further, these 
different presentations of the Christian doctrine are 
in general made to rest upon different grounds: 
Paul speaks as the messenger of God, often referring, 
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| indeed, to the O. T., but still oftener quietly assum- 
ing plenary authority to declare truth not revealed 
to holy men of old; but the writer to the Hebrews 
rests his teaching upon Biblical statements almost 
exclusively. 

If. Among the matters personal which seem to 
conflict with the opinion that the epistle is Paul’s, 
are enumerated, (1.) The circumstance that it is 
addressed to Jewish readers: if Paul wrote it, he 
departed, in doing so, from his ordinary province 
of labor (cf. Gal. ii. 9; Rom. xv. 20). (2.) The 
omission of any justification of his apostolic course 
relative to Judaism; and, assuming the epistle to 
haye been destined for believers at Jerusalem, his 
use of language implying affectionate intimacy with 
them (xiii. 19, ete.; ef. Acts xxi. 17 f.). (3.) The 
cool, histeric style in which reference is made to 
the early persecutions and martyrdoms of the church 
at Jerusalem (xiii. 7, xii. 4). In these Paul had 
been a prominent actor; and such passages as 1 
Cor. xv. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12' f., show how he was ac- 
customed to allude to them, even in writing to 
third parties. (4.) The intimation (ii. 3) that the 
writer, like his readers, received the Gospel indirectly, 
through those who had been the personal disciples 
of Christ. Paul, on the contrary, uniformly insists 
that he did not receive the Gospel through any 
human channel, but by direct revelation; and he ac- 
cordingly claims coequality with the other Apostles 
(Gal. i. 1, 11, 12, 15, 16; ii. 6; 1 Cor. ix. 1; xi. 
23; Eph. iii. 2, 3; 2 Cor. xi. 5). The reply, that 
the writer here uses the plural communicatively and, 
strictly speaking, does not mean to include himself, 
is unsatisfactory. For he does not quietly drop a 
distinction out of sight; he expressly designates 
three separate classes, namely, ‘‘ the Lord,” “them 
that heard,’ and ‘“we,’’ and, in the face of this 
explicit distinction, includes himself in the third 
class — this he does, although his argument would 
have been strengthened had he been able (like Paul) 
to appeal to a direct revelation from heaven. 

These internal arguments are not offset by the 
evidence from tradition. Respecting that evidence, 
statements like Olshausen’s give an impression not 
altogether correct. For, not to mention that Euse- 
bius, although often citing the epistle as Paul’s, 
elsewhere admits (as Origen had virtually done 
before him, Iuseb. H. £. vi. 25) that its apostolic 
origin was not wholly unquestioned by the oriental 
churehes (/. /. iii. 3), and in another passage 
(H. E. vi. 13) even classes it himself among the 
antilegomena, it is noticeable that the Alexandrian 
testimony from the yery first gives evidence that 
the epistle was felt to possess characteristics at 
variance with Pauline authorship. The statement 
of Clement that the epistle was translated from the 
Hebrew, is now almost unanimously regarded as 
incorrect; how then can we be assured of the truth 
of the accompanying assertion — or rather, the other 
half of the same statement — that it was written 
by Paul? Further, in the conflict of testimony 
between the East and the West, it is not altogether 
clear that the probabilities favor the East. Half a 
century before we find the epistle mentioned in the 
East, and hardly thirty years after it was written, it 
was known and prized at Rome by a man anciently 
believed to haye been a fellow-laborer with the 
Apostle. It seems hardly possible that, had Paul 
been its author, Clement should have been ignorant 
of the fact; or that, the fact once known, knowl- 
edge of it should have died out while the epistle 
itself survived. And yet in all parts of the West — 
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in Gaul, Italy, Africa — the epistle was regarded 
as un-Pauline. : 

The theory that Paul was mediately or indirectly 
the author, has been adopted by Hug (inl. ii. 
422 f.), Ebrard (in Olshausen’s Com. on N. T., vi. 
620, Kendrick’s ed.), Guericke (Gesammtyesch. des 

T. p. 419 £.), Davidson (Jntroduction to the 
N. T. iii. 256 f.), Delitzsch (in Rudelbach and 
Guericke’s Zeitschr. for 1849, trans. in the Lvangel. 
Rev. Mercersburg, Oct. 1850, p. 184 ff, and in 
his Com. p. 707), Bloomfield (Gi. Test., 9th ed., 
il. 574 ff), Roberts (Discusseons on the Gospels, pt. 
i. chap. vi.), and others, who think Luke to have 
given the epistle its present form; by Thiersch (in 
the Progr. named above, and in Die Kirche im 
Apost. Zeitut. p. 197 f.), Conybeare (as above), and 
others, who make Barnabas chiefly responsible for 
its style; by Olshausen (Opusc. p. 118 ff), who 
supposes that sundry presbyters were concerned in 
its origin; and by many who regard the Apostle’s 
assistant as unknown. Now respecting the theory 
of mediate authorship it may be remarked: If Paul 
dictated the epistle, and Luke or some other scribe 
merely penned it, Paul remains its sole author; 
this was his usual mode of composing; this mode 
of composition does not occasion any perceptible 
diversity in his style; hence, this form of the 
hypothesis is useless as an explanation of the 
epistle’s peculiarities. Again, if the epistle is 
assumed to be the joint production of Paul and some 
friend or friends, the assumption is unnatural, with- 
out evidence, withont unequivocal analogy in the 
origin of any other inspired epistle, and insufficient 
to remove the difticulties in the case. Once more, 
if we suppose the ideas to be in the main Paul’s, 
but their present form to be due to some one‘else, 
then Paul, not having participated actively in the 
work of composing the epistle, cannot according to 
the ordinary use of language be called its author. 
Whatever be the capacity in which Paul associates 
Timothy, Silvanus, and Sosthenes with himself in 
the salutation prefixed to some of his epistles, — and 
it is noteworthy that he does not on this account 
hesitate to continue in the Ist pers. sing. (see Phil. 
i. 3), or to use the 3d _ pers. of his associate at the 
very next mention of him Gi. 19), — the assumption 
of some similar associate in composing the Ipistle 
to the Hebrews, even if it had historic warrant, 
would not answer the purpose designed. Tor the 
style of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, in which 
Sosthenes is conjoined with Paul, bears the Apostle’s 
impress as unmistakably as does the style of the 
2d Epistle to the Corinthians, where Timothy writes 
in the salutation. And in both, the individuality 
of the Apostle is as sharply defined as it is in the 
Epistle to the Romans. (The philological evidence 
thought by Delitzsch to show Luke’s hand in the 
composition, has been collected and examined by 
Liinemann, as above, § 1.) 

The opinion that Paul was the proper and sole 
author (besides the modern advocates of it already 
named), has been defended by Gelpke (Vindicie, 
etc.), a writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims for 
1828 and 1829 (in reply to Prof. Norton), Gurney 
(in the Bibl. Repos. for 1832, p. 409 ff., extracted 
from Biblical Notes and Dissertations, Lond. 1830), 
Stier (Der Brief an die Hebriier, ii. p. 422), Lewin 
(Life and Epp. of St. Paul, ii. 832-899), writers 
in the Journal of Sacred Lit. for — pp. 102 ff, 
193 ff, Hofmann (Schrifibeweis, ii. 2, 2te Aufl., 
p. 378, ef. p. 105), Robbins (in the Bibl. Sacra for 
1861, p. 469 ff.), cf. Tobler (in Hilgenfeld’s Zezéschr. 
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for 1864, p. 353 ff.); Wordsworth (Gr. Test. ii. 
(1.) 861 ff); Stowe (Origin and Hist. of the Books 
of the Bible, 1867, p. 379 ff.), Pond (in the Cong. 
Review for Jan. 1868, p. 29 # );— see a review of 
the evidence in favor of, and against, the Pauline 
authorship, in the Bibl. Sacra for Oct. 1867. 

The opinion that the epistle was destined orig- 
inally for Alexandrian readers (in opposition to 
which see Liinem. Handb. Einl. § 2), has been 
adopted by Késtlin (as above, p. 388 ff.), Wieseler 
(as above, and in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1867, p. 
665 ff.), Conybeare and Howson (as above), Bunsen 
(Hippol. and his Age, ii. 140, Germ. ed. i. 365), 
Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1858, p. 103), 
Ritschl (as above), and seems to be favored by 
Muratori's Fragment (see Westcott, Canon of the 
N. T. 2d ed. p. 480, cf. p. 190). Rome as its 
destination has been advocated fully by Holtzmann 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1867, pp. 1-35. 

The fees of the epistle is fixed by Ebrard at 
A, D. 62; by Lardner, Davidson, Schaff, Lindsay, 
and others at 63; by Lange (in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyk. xi. 245) toward 64; by Stuart, T holuck, and 
others about 64; by Bye in the year 64 “ be- 
tween spring and July’; by Riehm, Hilgenfeld (as 
above) 64-66; De Wette, Liinemann, and ‘others 65- 
67; Ewald “summer of 667; Bunsen 67; Cony- 
beare and Howson, Bleek (Einl. ins N. T. p. 533) 
68-9; Alford 68-70. 

The doctrine of the epistle has been specially 
discussed by Neander (Planting, ete. bk. vi. chap. 
ii. Robinson’s ed. p. 487 f.), Késtlin (Johan. Lehr- 
begr. p. 387 ff.), Reuss (/istoire de la Theologie 
Chretienne, tom. ii.), Messner (as above), most 
fully by Riehm (as aboye); its Christology by Moll 
(in a series of programs, 1854 ff.), A. Sarrus (/ésus 
Christ @aprées Vauteur de Ep. aux Hebr., Strasb. 
1861), and Beyschlag ( Christologie des N. ile 1866, 
p- 176 ff.). The Melchisedec priesthood is treated of 
by Auberlen (Stud. u. Krit, for 1857, p. 453 ff.). 

Its mode of employing the O. T. has been con- 
sidered by De Wette ( Theol. Zeitsch. by Schleierm., 
De Wette and Liicke, 3te Heft, p. 1 ff), Tholuck 
(Beilage i. to his Com., also published separately 
with the title Das alte Test. im N. T., 5te Aufl. 
1861), and Fairbairn (Typology of Script. bk. ii. 
Append. B, vi., Amer. ed. vol. i. p. 362 ff.).@ 

‘Lo the recent commentators already named may 
be added: Turner (revised and corrected edition 
N. Y. 1855), Sampson (edited by Dabney from the 
author’s MS. notes, N. Y. 1856), A. S. Patterson 
(Edin. 1856), the Translation with Notes published 
by the American Bible Union (N. Y. 1857, 4to), R. 
I. Pattison (Bost. 1859), Stuart (edited and revised 
by Prof. Robbins, 4th ed. Andover, 1860), Moll (in 
Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1861), Maier (Rom. Cath. 
1861), Reuss (in French, 1862), Brown (edited by 
D. Smith, D. D., 2 vols. Edin. and Lond. 1862), 
Lindsay (2 vols. Phil., title-page edition, 1867), 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, compared with the 
O. T., 5th ed., N. Y. title-page edition, 1867 (of a 
devotional cast), Longking (N. Y. 1867), Ripley 
(in press, Boston, Jan. 1868). 
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HEBRON qian [union, alliance]: Xe- 
Bpwv; [Rom. in 1 Chr. xv. 9, XeBpdu:] Hebron). 
1. The third son of Kohath, who was the second 
son of Levi; the younger brother of Amram, father 


a * See also Norton, in the Christian Examiner, 
1828, v. 37-70. 
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of Moses and Aaron (Ex. vi. 18; Num. iii. 19; 1 
Chr. vi. 2, 18, xxiii. 12). The immediate children 
of Hebron are not’ mentioned by name (comp. Ex. 
vi. 21, 22), but he was the founder of a “ family” 
(Mishpachah) of Hebronites (Num. iii. 27, xxvi. 
58; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 30, 31) or Bene-Hebron (1 
Chr. xy. 9, xxiii. 19), who are often mentioned in 
the enumerations of the Levites in the passages 
above cited. JrertAm was the head of the family 
in the time of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxvi. 31, 
xxiy. 23: in the last of these passages the name of 
Hebron does not now exist in the Hebrew, but has 
been supplied in the A. V. from the other lists). 
In the last year of David’s reign we find them 
settled at Jazer in Gilead (a place not elsewhere 
named as a Levitical city), “ mighty men of valor” 
On 533), 2,700 in number, who were superin- 
tendents for the king over the two and a half tribes 
in regard to all matters sacred and secular (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 31, 32). At the same time 1700 of the family 
under Hashabiah held the same office on the west @ 
of Jordan (ver. 30). 

2. This name appears in the genealogical lists 
of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 42, 43), where 
Mareshah is said to have been the “father of 
Hebron,” who again had four sons, one of whom 
was Tappuach. The three names just mentioned 
are those of places, as are also many others in the 
subsequent branches of this genealogy — Ziph, 
Maon, Beth-zur, ete. But it is impossible at present 
to say whether these names are intended to be 
those of the places themselves or of persons who 
founded them. G. 


HE’BRON qa7ar [see supra]: XeBpdu 
and XeBady: [Hebron ; 1 Mace. y. 65, Chebron :] 


Arab. hats t = the Sriend), a city of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 54) 3 situated among the mountains 
(Josh. xx. 7), 20 Roman miles south of Jerusalem, 
and the same distance north of Beer-sheba (Onom. 
s. v. "Apxé). Hebron is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world still existing; and in this re- 
spect it is the rival of Damascus. It was built, 
says a sacred writer, seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt”? (Num. xiii, 22). But when was Zoan 
built? It is well we can prove the high antiquity 
of Hebron independently of Egypt's mystic annals. 
It was a well-known town when Abrahain entered 
Canaan 3780 years ago (Gen. xiii. 18). Its original 
name was Kirjath-Arba (VEIN : TaSXey 
Kipiab-opBoxoepép, Jude. i; 10), % the city of 
Arba;”’ so called from Arba, the father of Anak, 
and progenitor of the giant Anakim (Josh. xxi. 11, 
xy. 13, 14). It was sometimes called Mamre, 
doubtless from Abraham’s friend and ally, Mamre 
the Amorite (Gen. xxiii. 19, xxxv. 27); but the 
“oak of Mamre,’’ where the Patriarch so often 
pitched his tent, appears to have been not in, but 
near Hebron. [MAmne.] The chief interest of this 
city arises from its having been the scene of some 
of the most remarkable events in the lives of the 


| 


icity of refuge’ (Josh. xxi. 11-13). 
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patriarchs. Sarah died at Hebron; and Abraham 
then bought from Ephron the Hittite the field and 
cave of Machpelah, to serve as a family tomb (Gen. 
xxiii. 2-20). The cave is still there; and the mas- 
sive walls of the //a7-am or mosque, within which it 
lies, form the most remarkable object in the whole 
city. [MacupELau.]? Abraham is called by 
Mohammedans ¢/-Khulil, “the Friend,” 7 e. of 
God, and this is the modern name of Hebron. 
When the Israelites entered Palestine Hebron was 


|taken by Joshua from the descendants of Anak, 


and given to Caleb (Josh. x. 36, xiv. 6-15, xv. 13, 
14). It was assigned to the Levites, and made “a 
Here David 
first established the seat of his government, and 
dwelt during the seven years and a half he reigned 
over Judah (2 Sam. vy. 5). Hebron was rebuilt 
after the Captivity; but it soon fell into the hands 
of the Edomites, from whom it was rescued by 
Judas Maccabeus (Neh. xi. 25; 1 Mace. v. 65; 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, § 6). A short time before the 
capture of Jerusalem Hebron was burned by an 
officer of Vespasian (Joseph. B. J. iv. 9, § 9). 
About the beginning of the 12th century it was 
captured by the Crusaders. It subsequently lay for 
a time in ruins (Albert Aq. vii. 15; Sewulf in 
Early Travels in Pal., p. 45); but in A. p. 1167 
it was made the seat of a Latin bishoprie (Will. 
Tyr. xx. 3). In 1187 it reverted to the Muslenis, 
and has eyer since remained in their hands. 
Hebron now contains about 5000 inhabitants, 
of whom some 50 families are Jews. It is pictur- 
esquely situated in a narrow valley, surrounded by 
rocky hills. This, in all probability, is that “ valley 
of Esheol,’’ whence the Jewish spies got the great 
bunch of grapes (Num. xiii. 23). Its sides are still 
clothed with luxuriant vineyards, and its grapes are 
considered the finest in Southern Palestine. Groves 
of gray olives, and some other fruit-trees, give 
variety to the scene: The valley runs from north 
to south; and the main quarter of the town, sur- 
mounted by the lofty walls of the venerable Haram, 
lies partly on the eastern slope (Gen. xxxvii. 14: 
comp. xxiii, 19). [EsHcou.] The houses are all 
of stone, solidly built, flat-roofed, each having one 
or two small eupolas. The town has no walls, but 
the main streets opening on the principal roads 
have gates. In the bottom of the valley south of 
the town is a large tank, 130 ft. square, by 50 deep; 
the sides are solidly built with hewn stones. At 
the northern end of the principal quarter is another, 
measuring 85 ft. long, by 55 broad. Both are of 
high antiquity; and one of them, probably the 
former, is that over which David hanged the mur- 
derers of Ish-bosheth (2 Sam. iv. 12). About a mile 
from the town, up the valley, is one of the largest 
oak-trees in Palestine. It stands quite alone in the 
midst of the vineyards. It is 23 ft. in girth, and 
its branches cover a space 90 ft. in diameter. This, 
say some, is the very tree beneath which Abraham 
pitched his tent; but, however this may be, it still 
bears the name of the patriarch. (Porter's [Hand- 
book, p. 67 ff.; Rob. ii. 73 ff.) Uae bi 2 


a The expression here is literally ‘were superin- 
tendents of Israel beyond (TAYE) Jordan for the 


west (TIA7NVY) in all the business,” ete.  Be- 
yond Jordan*’ generally means “on the east,’ but 
here, induced probably by the word following, ‘ west- 
ward,” our translators have rendered it ‘ on this side ” 
(comp. Deut. i. 1, 5, Josh. ix. 1, &c.). May not the 


meaning be that Hashabiah and his brethren were 
settled on the western side of the Transjordanic 
country ? 

6 * The visit of the Prince of Wales to Hebron was 
made after this article on Hebron was written. The 
results of the attempt on that occasion to explore the 
celebrated Mosque there, will be stated under Macn- 
PELAH. (Amer. ed.). H. 
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2. Q73Y, and ay: "BABdv, Alex. Ay- 


pav: Achran, later editions Abran). One of the 
towns in the territory of Asher (Josh. xix. 28), on | 
the boundary of the tribe. It is named next to | 
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Rehob, and is apparently in the neighborhood of 
Zidon. By Eusebius and Jerome it is merely men- 
tioned (Onomast. Achran), and no one in modern 
times has discovered its site. It will be observed 
that the name in the original is quite different from 
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that of Hebron, the well-known city of Judah (No. 
1), although in the A. V. they are the same, our 
translators having represented the aim by H, instead | 
of by G, or by the vowel only, as is their usual | 
custom. But, in addition, it is not certain whether 
the name should not rather be Ebdon or Abdon 


(JIT2Y), since that form is found in many MSS. | 


(Davidson, Hebr. Teat; Ges. Thes. p. 980), and 
since an Abdon is named amongst the Leyitical 
cities of Asher in other lists, which otherwise would 
be unmentioned here. On the other hand, the old 
versions (excepting only the Vat. LXX., whieh is 
obviously corrupt) wranimously retain the R. 
[Appon. ] G 


* Kirjath Arba does not appear to have been the 
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original name of Hebron; but simply the name 
immediately prior to the Israelitish occupancy. For 
we are told that it was so called from Arba, the 
father of Anak (Josh. xy. 18, 14); and the children 
of Anak were the occupants when Caleb took it, as 
we learn from the sane passage. But in Abraham’s 
time there was a different occupant, Mamre the 
ally of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 13, 24): and the place 
was then called by his name (Gen. xxiii. 19, xxxy. 
27). ‘This appellation, then, preceded that of Kir- 
jath Arba. But as the place was a very ancient 
one (Num. xiii. 22), and as Mamre was Abraham’s 
contemporary, it had some name older than either 
‘of these two. What was that previous name? 
The first mention of the place (Gen. xiii. 18) would 
obviously indicate Hebron as the previous and 
original name — subsequently displaced (in part at 
least) by Mamre, afterwards by Arba, but restored 
to its ancient and time-honored rights when Arba’s 
descendants, the Anakim, were driven out by the 
descendants of Abraham. S.C. B: 


HE’BRONITES, THE (212M: 6 Xe- 
Bpdv, 6 XeBpwvt [Vat. -ver]: Hebroni, Hebronite). 
A family of Kohathite Levites, descendants of He- 
bron the son of Kohath (Num. iii. 27, xxvi. 58; 
1 Chr. xxvi. 23). In the reign of David the chief 
of the family west of the Jordan was Hashabiah ; 
while on the east in the land of Gilead were Jerijah 
and his brethren, “men of valor,’ over the Reuben- 
ites, the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 30, 31, 32). W.A. W. 


HEDGE (073, 773, MTR; MDA, 


mw > dpayyuds). The first three words thus 
rendered in the A. V., as well as their Greek equiy- 
alent, denote simply that which surrounds or in- 


closes, whether it be a stone wall (Oia; geder, 
Proy. xxiv. 31; Ez. xlii. 10), or a fence of other 
materials. TZ, gadér, and TDA, g'dérah, are 
used of the hedge of a vineyard (Num. xxii. 24; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 40; 1 Chr. iv. 23), and the latter is 
employed to describe the wide walls of stone, or 
fences of thorn, which served as a shelter for sheep 
in winter and summer (Num. xxxii. 16). 
stone walls which surround the sheepfolds of modern 
Palestine are frequently crowned with sharp thorns 
(Thomson, Land and Book, i. 299), a custom at 
least as ancient as the time of Homer ( Od. xiv. 10), 
when a kind of prickly pear (aépdos) was used 
for that purpose, as well as for the fences of corn- 
fields at a later period (Arist. Zccl. 355). In order 
to protect the vineyards from the ravages of wild 
beasts (Ps. Ixxx. 12) it was customary to surround 
them with a wall of loose stones or mud (Matt. xxi. 
33; Mark xii. 1), which was a fayorite haunt of 
serpents (Eccl. x. 8), and a retreat for locusts from 
the cold (Nah. iii. 17). Such walls are described 
by Maundrell as surrounding the gardens of Damas- 
cus. “ They are built of great pieces of earth, made 
in the fashion of brick and hardened in the sun. 
In their dimensions they are each two yards long 
and somewhat more than one broad, and half a 
yard thick. Two rows of these, placed one upon 
another, make a cheap, expeditious, and, in this 
dry country, a durable wall” (Larly Trav. in Pal. 
p-. 487). A wall or fence of this kind is clearly 
distinguished in Is. y. 5 from the tangled hedge, 


TDW, m’siicdh (TUDNON, Mic. vii. 4), which 


was planted as an additional safeguard to the vine- 


The | 
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yard (cf. Ecclus. xxviii. 24), and was composed of 
the thorny shrubs with which Palestine abounds. 
The prickly pear, a species of cactus, so frequently 
employed for this purpose in the East at present, is 
believed to be of comparatively modern introduction. 
The aptness of the comparison of a tangled hedge 
of thorn to the difficulties which a slothful man 
conjures up as an excuse for his inactivity, will be 
at once recognized (Prov. xv. 19; ef. Hos. ii. 6). 
The narrow paths between the hedges of the vine- 
yards and gardens, “ with a fence on this side and 
a fence on that side” (Num. xxii. 24), are distin- 
guished from the ‘“ highways,’ or more frequented 
tracks, in Luke xiy. 23. Wea. Ww. 

HE’GAI [2 syl.] (0277 [Persian name, Ges.]: 
Tat: Lgeus), one of the eunuchs (A. V. “ cham- 
berlains ’’ of the court of Ahasuerus, who had spe- 
cial charge of the women of the harem (Esth. ii. 
8,15). According to the Hebrew text he was a 
distinct person from the “ keeper of the concubines ”” 
— Shaashgaz (14), but the LXX. have the same 
name in 14 as in 8, while in 15 they omit it alto- 
gether. In verse 3 the name is given under the_ 
different form of — 


HE/GE (S377: ZLgeus), probably a Persian 
name. Aja signifies eunuch in Sanskrit, in accord- 
ance with which the LXX. have +g edvotxw. 
Hegias, ‘Hyias, is mentioned by Ctesias as one of 
the people about Xerxes, Gesenius, 7es. Addenda, 
p- 83 db. 


HEIFER (71939, 7778: dduars: vacea). 
The Hebrew language has no expression that ex- 
actly corresponds to our heifer: for both eglah and 
parah are applied to cows that haye ealved (1 Sam. 
vi. 7-12; Job xxi. 10; Is. vii. 21): indeed eglah 
means a young animal of any species, the full ex- 
pression being eglah bakar, ‘heifer of kine” 
(Deut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. xvi. 2; Is. vii. 21). The 
heifer or young cow was not commonly used for 
ploughing, but only for treading out the corn (Hos. 
x. 11; but see Judg. xiv. 18),¢ when it ran about 
without any headstall (Deut. xxv. 4); hence the 
expression an “unbroken heifer’? (Hos. iv. 16; 
A. V. “backsliding *’), to which Israel is compared. 
A similar sense has been attached to the expression 
‘“‘ealf of three years old,” i. e.. wnrsubdued, in Is. 
xv. 5, Jer. xlviti. 34; but it is much more probably 
to be taken as a proper name, /glath Shelishiyah, 
such names being not uncommon. The sense of 
‘dissolute’ is conveyed undoubtedly in Am. iv. 1. 
The comparison of Egypt to a “fair heifer’? (Jer. 
xlvi. 20) may be an allusion to the well-known form 
under which Apis was worshipped (to which we 
may also refer the words in ver. 15, as understood 
in the LXX., “ Why is the bullock, pdoxos éx- 
Aextds, Swept away ?’’), the “ destruction ” threat- 
ened being the bite of the gad-fly, to which the 
word keretz would fitly apply. “To plough with 
another man’s heifer ’’ (Judg. xiv. 18) implies that 
an advantage has been gained by unfair means. 
The proper names Eglah, En-eglaim, and Parah, 
are derived from the Hebrew terms at the head of 
this article. Werle Bi 


HEIR. The Hebrew institutions relative to 
inheritance were of a very simple character. Under 
the patriarchal system the property was divided 


a * Ploughing with heifers, as implied in that pas- 
sage, is sometimes practiced in Palestine at present 
(See Ilustr. of Scripture, p. 168.) H. 
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among the sons of the legitimate wives (Gen. xxi. 
10, xxiv. 36, xxv. 5), a larger portion being assigned 
to one, g generally the eldest, on whom devolved the 
duty oul maintaining the females of the family. 
[Birruricur. | The sons of concubines were 
portioned off with presents (Gen. xxv. 6): occa- 
sionally they were placed on a par with the legiti- 
mate sons (Gen. xlix. 1 ff.), but this may have been 
restricted to cases where the children had been 
adopted by the legitimate wife (Gen. xxx. 3). At 
a later period the exclusion of the sons of concu- 
bines was rigidly enforced (Sudg. xi. 1 ff.). Daugh- 
ters had no share in the patrimony (Gen. xxxi. 14), 
but received a marriage portion, consisting of a 
maid-servant (Gen. xxix. 24, 29), or some other 
property. As a matter of special favor they some- 
times took part with the sons (Job xlii. 15). The 
Mosaic law regulated the succession to real prop- 
erty thus: it was to be divided among the sons, 
the eldest receiving a double portion (Deut. xxi. 
17), the others equal shares: if there were no sons, 
it went to the daughters (Num. xxvii. 8), on the 
condition that they did not marry out of their own 
tribe (Num. xxxvi. 6 ff; Tob. vi. 12, vii. 13), 
otherwise the patrimony was forfeited (Joseph. Ant. 
v. 7,§ 5). If there were no daughters, it went to 
the brother of the deceased; if no brother, to the 
paternal uncle; and, failing these, to the next of 
kin (Num. xxvii. 9-11). In the case of a widow 
being left without children, the nearest of kin on 
her husband's side had the right of marrying her, 
and in the event of his refusal the next of kin 
(Ruth iii. 12, 13): with him rested the obligation 
of redeeming the property of the widow (Ruth iv. 
1 ff.), if it had been either sold or mortgaged: this 


obligation was termed MDNR Ew: (“ the 


right of inheritance’’), and was exercised in other 
cases besides that of marriage (Jer. xxxii. 7 ff.). 
If none stepped forward to marry the widow, the 
inheritance remained with her until her death, and 
then reverted to the next of kin. The object of 
these regulations evidently was to prevent the alien- 
ation of the land, and to retain it in the same 
family: the Mosaic law enforced, in short, a strict 
entail. yen the assignment of the double por- 
tion, which under the patriarchal regime had been 
at the disposal of the father (Gen. xlviii. 22), was 
by the Mosaic law limited to the eldest son (Deut. 
xxi. 15-17). The case of Achsah, to whom Caleb 
presented a field (Josh. xv. 18, 19; Judg. i. 15), is 
an exception: but perhaps even in that instance 
the land reverted to Caleb's descendants either at 
the death of Achsah or in the year of Jubilee. The 
land being thus so strictly tied up, the notion of 
heirship, as we understand it, was hardly known to 
the Jews: succession was a matter of right, and 
not of favor —a state of things which is embodied 


in the Hebrew language itself, for the word wr 
(A. V. “to inherit ’’?) implies possession, and very 


a *Tt has been suggested that in Gal. iv. 2 Paul 
may have referred to a peculiar testamentary law 
among the Galatians (see Gaius, Institutiones, i. § 55) 
conferring on the father a right to determine the time 
of the son’s majority, instead of its being fixed by 
statute. In that case we should have an instance of 
the facility with which Paul could avail himself of his 
knowledge of minute local regulations in the lands 
which he visited. (See Baumg.-Crusius, Comm. tber 
den Brief an die Galater, p. 91.) But that passage in 
Gaius, when more closely examined, proves not to be 
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often forcible possession (Deut. ii. 12; Judg. i. 29, 
xi. 24), and’ a similar idea lies at the root of the 


words TT3TTS and m>n3, generally translated 
“inheritance.”? feataientdey dispositions were of 
course superfluous: the nearest approach to the 
idea is the blessing, which in early times conveyed 
temporal as well as spiritual benefits (Gen. xxvii. 
19, 37; Josh. xv. 19). The references to wills in 
St. Paul’s writings are borrowed from the usages 
of Greece and Rome (Heb. ix. 17), whence the 
custom was introduced into Judea: several wills 
are noticed by Josephus in connection with the 
Herods (Ant. xiii. 16, § 1, xvii. 8, § 2; B. J. ii. 2, 
§ 3). 

With regard to personal property, it may be pre- 
sumed that the owner had some authority over it, 
at all events during his lifetime. The admission 
of a slave to a portion of the inheritance with the 
sons (Proy. xyii. 2) probably applies only to the 
personalty. A presentation of half the personalty 
formed the marriage portion of Tobit’s wife (Tob. 
viii. 21). A distribution of goods during the father’s 
life-time is implied in Luke xv, 11-13: a distine- 
tion may be noted between ovata, a general term 
applicable to personalty,and kAnpovoutu, the landed 
property, which could only be divided after the 
father’s death (Luke xii. 13). 

There is a striking resemblance between the He- 
brew and Athenian customs of heirship, particularly 
as regards heiresses (éslicAnpot), Who were, in both 
nations, bound to marry their nearest relation: the 
property did not vest in the husband even for his 
lifetime, but devolved upon the son of the heiress 
as soon as he was of age, who also bore the name, 
not of his father, but of his maternal grandfather. 
The object in both countries was the same, namely, 
to preserve the name and property of every family 
(Dict. of Ant. art. "EmixAnpos): We i By 


HELAH (AS2 [rast]: "Awd; Alex. 
Araa: Halaa), one of the two wives of Ashur, 
father of Tekoa (1 Chr. iy. 5). Her three ehildren 
are enumerated in ver. 7. In the LXX. the pas- 
sage is very much confused, the sons being ascribed 
to different wives from what they are in the Hebrew 
text. 


HE’LAM ( (con [perh. power of’ the people, 
Ges.]: AiAdu: Helam) ), a place east of the Jor- 
dan, but west of the Euphrates (the river’’), at 
which the Syrians were collected by Hadarezer, and 
at which David met and defeated them (2 Sam. x. 
16, 17). In the latter verse the name appears as 


Chelamah (TMaN2M), but the final syllable is 
probably only the particle of motion. This longer 
form, XaAaud«, the present text » of the LXX. 
inserts in ver. 16 as if the name of the river [but 
Alex. and Comp. omit it]; while in the two other 
places it has AiAdu, corresponding to the Hebrew 
text. By Josephus (Ant. vii. 6, § 3) the name is 


decisive as to the existence of such a right among the 
Galatians (see Lightfoot’s St. Pawl’s Epistle to the Ga- 
latians, p. 164, 2d ed.). The Apostle, in arguing his 
point (Gal. iv. 2), may have framed a case of this na- 
ture for the sake of illustration, or have had in mind 
a certain discretionary power which the Roman laws 
granted to the fatha. H. 

b This is probably a late addition, since in the LXX. 
text as it stood in Orig-n’s Hexapla, Xadayudk Was 
omitted after rorayod (Se Bahrat, ad loc.). 
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given as XaAaud, and as being that of the king of 
the Syrians beyond Euphrates — mpos Xadapav 
Toy TaY Tépay Evppdtov Sipwy Bactr€a. 

In the Vulgate no name is inserted after fluvium ; 
but in ver. 16, for “came to Helam,’’ we find ad- 


duit’ exercitum eorum, reading DT. “ their 
army.’’ This too is the rendering of the old trans- 
lator Aquila — éy duvdper avta@v—of whose ver- 
sion yer. 16 has survived. In 17 the Vulgate 
agrees with the A. V. 

Many conjectures have been made as to the lo- 
eality of Helam; but to none of them does any 
certainty attach. The most feasible perhaps is that 
it is identical with Alamatha, a town named by 


Ptolemy, and located by him on the west of the | 


Euphrates near Nicephorium. Ge 
HEL/BAH (MYM [fat]: xepad; [Alex. 
Sxediav (acc.); Comp. *EABd'] Helba), a town 
of Asher, probably on the plain of Pheenicia, not 
far from Sidon (Judg. i. 31). deel ee ee 
HEL’/BON (J{D9M1 [fat, i. e. fruitful]: 
XeABdv; [Alex. XeBpwy]), a place only mentioned 
once in Scripture. Ezekiel, in describing the wealth 
and commerce of Tyre, says, “ Damascus was thy 
merchant in the wine of Helbon [xxvii. 18].”’ The 
Vulgate translates these words in vino pingui ; and 
some other ancient versions also make the word 
descriptive of the quality of the wine. There can 
be no doubt, however, that Helbon is a proper name. 
Strabo speaks of the wine of Chalybon (ofvoy ék 
Supias Tov XadvBsviov) from Syria as among the 
luxuries in which the kings of Persia indulged 
(xv. p. 735); and Athenzus assigns it to Damas- 
cus (i. 22). Geographers have hitherto represented 
Helbon as identical with the city of Aleppo, called 


ae 
Taleb (tt) by the Arabs; but there are 
strong reasons against this. The whole force and 
beauty of the description in Ezekiel consists in this, 
that in the great market of Tyre every kingdom 
and city found ample demand for its own staple 
products. Why, therefore, should the Damascenes 
supply wine of Aleppo, conveying it a long and 
difficult journey overland? If strange merchants 
had engaged in this trade, we should naturally ex- 
pect them to be some maritime people who could 
carry it cheaply along the coast from the port of 
Aleppo. 

A few years ago the writer directed atiention to 
a village and district within a few miles of Damas- 
cus, still bearing the ancient name elbon (the 

Joe 


Arabic 1S) Ako corresponds exactly to the He- 


brew yam), and still celebrated as producing 
the finest grapes in the country. (See Journal of 
Sac. Lit. July 1853, p. 260; Five Years in Da- 
mascus, ii. 330 ff.). There cannot be a doubt that 
this village, and not Aleppo, is the Helbon of Eze- 
kiel and Strabo. The village is situated in a wild 
glen, high up in Antilebanon. The remains of 
some large and beautiful structures are strewn 
around it. The bottom and sides of the glen are 
covered with terraced vineyards; and the whole 
surrounding country is rich in vines and fig-trees 
(Handb. for Syr. and Pal., pp. 495-6). 

pep leamine 


* The discovery of this Helbon is one of the re- 
sults of missionary labor in that part of the East. 
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Mr. Porter, who writes the article above, was for- 
merly connected with the mission at Damascus. 
Dr. Robinson accepts the proposed identification 
as unquestionably correct. The name alone is 
not decisive, for Haleb (Aleppo) may answer to 
Helbon; but Aleppo “ produces no wine of any 
reputation; nor is Damascus the natural chan- 
nel of commerce between Aleppo and Tyre”’ (Later 
Res. iii. 472). Fairbairn (zekiel and the Book 
of his Prophecy, p. 301, 2d ed.) follows the old 
opinion. Riietschi (Herzog’s Real.-Lncyk. v. 698) 
makes Ezekiel’s Helbon and this one near Damas- 
cus the same, but thinks Ptolemy's Chalybon (see 
above) too far north to be identical with them. 
H. 

HELCHI’AH (XeAklas; [Vat. -Ke-.] Hel- 

cias), 1 Esdr. viii. 1. [HrLK1AH.] 


HELCHVAS (Helcias) the same person as 
the preceding, 2 Esdr. i. 1. [HILKrAn. ] 

HEL/DAL [2 syl.] (OT [worldly, tran- 
sient]: XoAbla; [Vat. KoAdeia:] Alex. XoAdai: 
Holdai). 1. The twelfth captain of the monthly 
courses for the temple service (1 Chr. xxvii. 15). 
He is specified as * the Netophathite,’ and as a 
descendant of Othniel. 

2. An Israelite who seems to have returned from 
the Captivity; for whom. with others, Zechariah 
was commanded to make certain crowns as memo- 
rials (Zech. vi. 10). In ver. 14 the name appears 
to be changed to HeLtemM. The LXX. translate 
Tapa TOV apXOVT@Y. 


HE’LEB (abn [milk]: Vat. omits; Alex. 
Ada; [Comp. ‘EAdB:] Heled), son of Baanah, 
the Netophathite, one of the heroes of king Da- 
vid’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 29). In the parallel list 
the name is given as — 


HE’LED (1597: x6ad8; [FA. Xoaod;] Alex. 
EAad: LHeled), 1 Chr. xi. 30 [where he is mentioned 
as one of ‘the valiant men”? of David's army]. 


HE’/LEK (oon [part, portion]: Xeréy, 
Alex. Xedex: [in Josh., Keaé¢, Alex. beAex:] 
Helec), one of the descendants of Manasseh, the 
second son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 30), and founder 
of the family of the HeteKrres. The Bene- 
Chelek [sons of C.] are mentioned in Josh. xvii. 2 
as of much importance in their tribe. The name 
has not however survived, at least it has not yet 
been met with. 


HE/LEKITES, THE (907, i.e. the 
Chelkite: 6 Xereyl [ Vat. -yerl, Alex. KeAexi: 
Joamilia Helecitarum), the family descended from 
the foregoing (Num. xxyi. 30). 


HE’/LEM (n> [hammer or blow]: [Rom. 
Bayneddus Vat. Badaau; Alex.] EAau: Helem). 
A man named among the descendants of Asher, in 
a passage evidently much disordered (1 Chr. vii. 
35). If it be intended that he was the brother of 
Shamer, then he may be identical with Hotham, in 
ver. 32, the name having been altered in copying; 
but this is mere conjecture. Burrington (i. 265) 
quotes two Hebrew MSS., in which the name is 
written DUTT, Cheles. 

2. [LXX. Tots bropuevovct. | A man men- 
tioned only in Zech. vi. 14. Apparently the same 
who is given as HeLpst in ver. 10 (Ewald, Proph- 
elen, ii. 536, note). 


HELEPH 


HWLEPH (or [eachange, instead of]: 
MooAdu; Alex. MeAep— both include the prep- 
osition prefixed: Heleph), the place from which the 
boundary of the tribe of Naphtali started (Josh. 
xix. 33), but where situated, or on which quarter, 
cannot be ascertained from the text. Van de Velde 
(Memour, p. 320) proposes to identify it with Bert- 
lif, an ancient site, nearly due east of the Ras 
Abyad, and west of Kades, on the edge of a yery 
marked ravine, which probably formed part of the 
boundary between Naphtali and Asher (Van de 
Velde, Syria, i. 233; and seo his map, 1858). G. 

HE’LEZ (von [perh. loins, thigh, Gesen.]: 
SeAAns — the initial S is probably from the end 
of the preceding word, [XeAAfs; 1 Chr. xxvii. 10 
Vat. XeoAns;| Alex. EAAns, XeAAns: Heles, Hel- 
les). 1, One of “the thirty”? of David’s ouard 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 26; 1 Chr. xi. 27: in the latter, 
VOM), an Ephraimite, and captain of the seventh 
monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 10). In both these 
passages of Chronicles he is called “ the Pelonite,”’ 
of which Kennicott detides that “the Paltite’’ of 
Samuel is a corruption (Dissertation, ete., pp. 183- 
184). [PA urire.] 

2. [XeAAns: Helles.} A man of Judah, son 
of Azariah (1 Chr. ii. 39); a descendant of Jerah- 
meel, of the great family of Hezron. 


HELI (‘Aai, ‘HAe/: Heli), the father of Jo- 
seph, the husband of the Virgin Mary (Luke iii. 
23); maintained by Lord A. Hervey, the latest in- 
vestigator of the genealogy of Christ, to have been 
the real brother of Jacob the father of the Virgin 
herself. (Hervey, Genealogies, pp. 130, 138.) The 
name, as we possess it, is the same as that employed 
by the LXX. in the O. T. to render the Hebrew 
oy, Ext the high-priest. 

2. The third of three names inserted between 
AcHiros and AMARIAS in the genealogy of Ezra, 
in 2 Esdr. i. 2 (compare Ezr. vii. 2, 3). 

HELIVAS, 2 Iisdr. vii. 39. [Etizan.] 

HELIODO’RUS (‘Haiddwpos [gift of the 
sun]), the treasurer (6 ém) tay TpAy UAT wy) of 
Seleucus Philopator, who was commissioned by the 
king, at the instigation of Apollonius [APOL- 
LoNIus] to carry away the private treasures depos- 
ited in the Temple at Jerusalem. According to 
the narrative in 2 Mace. iii. 9 ff, he was stayed 
from the execution of his design by a “ great ap- 
parition ” (éridvera), in consequence of which he 
fell down ‘‘compassed with great darkness,’’ and 
speechless. Ie was afterwards restored at the in- 
tercession of the high-priest Onias, and bore wit- 
ness to the king of the inviolable majesty of the 
Temple (2 Mace. iii.). The full details of the nar- 
rative are not supported by any other evidence. 
Josephus, who was unacquainted with 2 Mace., 
takes no notice of it; and the author of the so- 
called iv. Mace. attributes the attempt to plunder 
the Temple to Apollonius, and differs in his account 
of the miraculous interposition, though he distinctly 
recognizes it (de Mace. 4 odpayd0ev épimmor mpov- 
pdvnoay tyyehot. . . KaTamecdy 5E HucOayhs 
6 ’AmoAAdvios . . .)» Heliodorus afterwards 
murdered Seleucus, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize the Syrian crown B. ©. 175 (App. 
Syr. p. 45). Cf. Wernsdorf, De jide Lib. Mace. 
§ liv. Raphael's grand picture of ‘ Heliodorus”’ 
will be known to most by copies and engravings, if 
not by the original. B. F. W. 


{ 
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HEL’KAT [2 syl.] (por [whose portion ts 
Jehovah]: EXxat; [Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit:] Helci), 
a priest of the family of Meraioth (or Meremoth, 
see ver. 3), who was living in the days of Joiakim 
the high-priest, 7. e. in the generation following the 
return from Babylon under Jeshua and Zerubbabel 
(Neh. xii. 15; comp. 10, 12). 

HEL/KATH (TPUM [field]: -Ezenenéo, 
[XeaAndr;] Alex. Xedkad, [OcAkaé:] Halcath, 
and /Helcath), the town named as the starting-point 
for the boundary of the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 
25), and allotted with its “suburbs” to the Ger- 
shonite Levites (xxi. 31). The enumeration of the 
boundary seems to proceed from south to north; 
but nothing absolutely certain can be said thereon, 
nor has any traveller recovered the site of Helkath. 
Eusebius and Jerome report the name much cor- 
rupted (Onom. Ethee), but evidently knew nothing 
of the place. Schwarz (p. 191) suggests the village 
Yerka, which lies about 8 miles east of Akku (see 
Van de Velde’s map); but this requires further 
examination. 

In the list of Levitical cities in 1 Chr. yi. Hu- 
KOK is substituted for Helkath. G. 


HEL/KATH HAZZURIM (apart 


DIST [field of the sharp edges, Keil; but see 
infra): pepls tov émiBovAwy — perhaps reading 
TE } Aquila, KAfpos rav orepeav: Ager 
robustorum), a smooth piece of ground, apparently 
close to the pool of Gibeon, where the combat took 
place between the two parties of Joab’s men and 
Abner’s men, which ended in the death of the 
whole of the combatants, and brought on a general 
battle (2 Sam. ii. 16). [Gipron; Joas.] Va- 
rious interpretations are given of the name. In 
addition to those given above, Gesenius (Tes. p. 
485 a) renders it ‘the field of swords.” The 
margin of the A. V. has “the field of strong men,”’ 
agreeing with Aquila and the Vulgate; Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. 147), das Feld der Tiickischen.” G. 

* The field received its name from the bloody 
duel fought there, as expressly said (2 Sam. ii. 16). 
The Scripture words put before us the horrible scene : 
“ And they caught every one his fellow by the head 
and thrust his sword in his fellow’s side; so they 
fell down together: wherefore that place was called 
Helkath-hazzurim.’”? The name may be =‘ field 
of the rocks,”’ 7. e. of the strong men, firm as rocks 
(see Wordsworth, in loc.). 18h 

“HELKIVAS (Xedklas; [Vat. XKedresas :] 
Vulg. omits). A fourth variation of the name of 
Hilkiah the high-priest, 1 Esdr. i. 8. [HriKran.] 

HELL. This is the word generally and unfor- 

tunately used by our translators to render the He- 


brew Sheol (Ss, or DNw :’Aldns, and once 
Odvaros, 2 Sam. xxii. 6: Inferi or Inferna, or 
sometimes J/o7's). We say unfortunately, because 
— although, as St. Augustine truly asserts, Sheol, 
with its equivalents /nferi and /Hades, are never 
used in a good sense (De Gen. ad Lit. xii. 33), yet 
—the English word Hell is mixed up with num- 
berless associations entirely foreign to the minds of 
the ancient Hebrews. It would perhaps have been 
better to retain the Hebrew word Sheol, or else 


‘render it always by “the grave’’ or “the pit.” 


Ewald accepts Luther’s word Holle; even Unter- 
welt, which is suggested by De Wette, involves con- 
ceptions too hwman for the purpose. 
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Passing over the derivations suggested by older 
writers, it is now generally agreed that the word 


comes from the root Onw, “to make hollow ”’ 
(comp. Germ. Holle, “ hell,’ with Héhle, a hol- 
low ’’), and therefore means the vast hollow subter- 
ranean resting-place which is the common receptacle 
of the dead (Ges. Thes. p. 1348; Bittcher, de Jn- 
Sferis, c. iv. p. 187 ff; Ewald, ad Ps. p. 42). It 
is deep (Job xi. 8) and dark (Job x. 21, 22), in the 
centre of the earth (Num. xyi. 80; Deut. xxxii. 22), 
having within it depths on depths (Prov. ix. 18), 
and fastened with gates (Is. xxxyiii. 10) and bars 
(Job xvii. 16). Some haye fancied (as Jahn, Arch. 
Bibl. § 208, Eng. ed.) that the Jews, like the 
Greeks, believed in infernal rivers: thus Clemens 
Alex. defines Gehenna as “a river of fire”? (Fragm. 
38), and expressly compares it to the fiery rivers of 
Tartarus (Strom. y. 14, 92); and Tertullian says 
that it was supposed to resemble Pyriphlegethon 
(Apolog. cap. xlvii.). The notion, however, is not 
found in Scripture, for Ps. xviii. 5 is a mere met- 
aphor. In this cavernous realm are the souls of 
dead men, the Rephaim and ill-spirits (Ps. lxxxvi. 
13, Ixxxix. 48; Proy. xxiii. 14; Ez. xxxi. 17, xxxii. 
21). It is all-devouring (Prov. i. 12, xxx. 16), in- 
satiable (Is. v. 14), and remorseless (Cant. viii. 6). 
The shadows, not of men only, but even of trees 
and kingdoms, are placed in Sheol (Is. xiv. 9-20; 
Ez. xxxi. 14-18, xxxii. passim). 

It is clear that in many passages of the O. T. 
Sheol can only mean ‘the graye,’ and is so ren- 
dered in the A. V. (see, for example, Gen. xxxvii. 
35, xlii. 38; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Job xiv. 13). In other 
passages, however, it seems to inyolye a notion of 
punishment, and is therefore rendered in the A. Y. 
by the word “Hell.” But in many cases this 
translation misleads the reader. It is obvious, for 
instance, that Job xi. 8; Ps. exxxix. 8; Am. ix. 
2 (where “hell”? is used as the antithesis of 
“heaven ’’), merely illustrate the Jewish notions 
of the locality of Sheol in the bowels of the earth. 
Even Ps. ix. 17, Prov. xv. 24, vy. 5, ix. 18, seem to 
refer rather to the danger of terrible and precipitate 
death than to a place of infernal anguish. An 
attentive examination of all the passages in which 
the word occurs will show that the Hebrew notions 
respecting Sheol were of a vague description. The 
rewards and punishments of the Mosaic law were 
temporal, and it was only gradually and slowly that 
God revealed to his chosen people a knowledge of 
future rewards and punishments. Generally speak- 
ing, the Hebrews regarded the graye as the final 
end of all sentient and intelligent existence, “the 
land where all things are forgotten” (Ps. lxxxviii. 
10-12; Is. xxxviii. 9-20; Ps. vi. 5; Eccl. ix. 10; 
Ecclus. xvii. 27, 28). Even the righteous Hezekiah 
trembled lest, “‘ when his eyes closed upon the cheru- 
bim and the merey-seat,’’ he should no longer “see 
the Lord, even the Lord in the land of the living.” 

In the N. T. the word Hades (like Sheol) some- 
times means merely ‘the grave’’ (Rey. xx. 13; 
Acts ii. 31; 1 Cor. xy. 55), or in general “the 
unseen world.” It is in this sense that the creeds 
say of our Lord kar#AGev ev Gd Or eis Gdov, de- 
scendit ad inferos, or inferna, meaning “ the state 
of the dead in general, without any restriction of 
happiness or misery” (Beveridge on Art. iii.), a 
doctrine certainly, though only virtually, expressed 
in Scripture (Eph. iv. 9; Acts ii. 25-31). Sim- 
larly Josephus uses Hades as the name of the place 
whence the soul of Samuel was evoked (Ant. vi. 14, 
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§ 2). Elsewhere in the N. T. Hades is used of a 
place of torment (Luke xvi. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Matt. 
xi. 23, &e.). Consequently it has been the prey- 
alent, almost the universal, notion that Hades is 
an intermediate state between death and resurrec- 
tion, divided into two parts, one the abode of the 
blessed and the other of the lost. This was the 
belief of the Jews after the exile, who gave to the 
places the names of Paradise and Gehenna (Joseph. 
An. xviii. 1, § 3; cf. Otho, Lex, Rabb. s. vy.), of 
the Fathers generally (Tert. de Anima, c. ly.; Je- 
rome in Jccl. iii.; Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. 
§ 105, &e.; see Pearson on Creed, Art. y.), and of 
many moderns (Trench on the Parables, p. 467; 
Alford on Luke xvi. 23). In holding this view, 
main reliance is placed on the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus; but it is impossible to ground the proof 
of an important theological doctrine on a passage 
which confessedly abounds in Jewish metaphors. 
“ Theologia parabolica non est demonstrativa”’ is a 
rule too valuable to be forgotten; and if we are to 
turn rhetoric into logic, and build a dogma on 
every metaphor, our belief will be of a vague and 
contradictory character. ““ Abraham’s bosom,” 
says Dean Trench, “is not heaven, though it will 
issue in heaven, so neither is Hades hell, though to 
issue in it, when death and Hades shall be cast into 
the lake of fire which is the proper hell. It is the 
place of painful restraint (pvAaknh, 1 Pet. ii. 19; 
aBvooos, Luke viii. 31), where the souls of the 
wicked are reserved to the judgment of the great 
day.’’ But respecting the condition of the dead 
whether before or after the resurrection we know 
very little indeed; nor shall we know anything 
certain until the awful curtains of mortality are 
drawn aside. Dogmatism on this topic appears to 
be peculiarly misplaced. [See PARADISE. ] 

The word most frequently used in the N. T. for 
the place of future punishment is Gehenna (yeé- 
evva)s or Gehenna of fire (n 7: TOU tupés), and 
this word we must notice only so far as our purpose 
requires; for further information see GEHENNA 
and Hrnnom. The valley of Hinnom, for which 
Gehenna is the Greek representative, once pleasant 
with the waters of Siloa (“irrigua et nemorosa, 
plenaque deliciis,’ Hieron. ad Jer. vii. 19, 31; 
Matt. v. 22), and which afterwards regained its old 
appearance (‘‘ hodieque hortorum preebens delicias,”’ 
id.), was with its horrible associations of Moloch- 
worship (Jer. vii. 31, xix. 2-6; 2 K. xxiii. 10) so 
abhorrent to Jewish feeling that they adopted the 
word as a symbol of disgust and torment. The 
feeling was kept up by the pollution which the val- 
ley underwent at the hands of Josiah, after which 
it was made the common sink of all the filth and 
corruption in the city, ghastly fires being kept 
burning (according to R. Kimchi) to preserve it 
from absolute putrefaction (see authorities quoted 
in Otho, Lex. Rabb. s. vy. Hinnom, etc.). The 
fire and the worm were fit emblems of anguish, 
and as such had seized hold of the Jewish imag- 
ination (Is. lxvi. 24; Jud. xvi. 17; Ecclus. vii. 17); 
hence the application of the word Gehenna and its 
accessories in Matt. y. 22, 29, 30; Luke xii. 5. 

A part of the valley of Hinnom was named’ 
Tophet (2 K. xxiii. 10; for its history and deriva- 
tion see TOPHET), a word used for what is defiled 
and abominable (Jer. vii. 81, 32, xix. 6-13). It 
was applied by the Rabbis to a place of future tor- 
ment (Targ. on Is. xxx. 33; Talm. Lrubin, f. 19, 
1; Béttcher, pp. 80, 85), but does not occur in the 
N. T. In the vivid picture of Isaiah (xxx. 33), 
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which is full of fine irony against the enemy, the 
name is applied to purposes of threatening (with a 
probable allusion to the recent acts of Hezekiah, see 
Rosenmiiller, ad lov.). Besides the authorities 
quoted, see Bochart (Phaleg, p. 528), Ewald (Proph. 
li. 55), Selden (de Diis Syris, p. 172 ff.), Wilson 
(Lands of the Bible, i. 499), ete. 

The subject of the punishment of the wicked, 
and of Hell as a place of torment, belongs to a 
Theological rather than a Biblical Dictionary. 

Ba Wik: 

* Some of the positions in the previous article 
cannot be viewed as well established. That “ gen- 
erally speaking, the Hebrews regarded the grave 
as the final end of all sentient and _ intelligent 
existence’ is a statement opposed to the results 
of the best scholarship. Against it stand such 
considerations as these: a four hundred years’ 
residence of the Israelites among a people proved 
to have held the doctrine of a future life; the He- 
brew doctrine of the nature of the soul; the trans- 
lation of Enoch and Elijah; the prevalent views of 
necromancy, or conjuring by the spirits of the dead, 
(a practice prohibited by law, and yet resorted to 
by a monarch of Israel); the constant assertion 
that the dead were gathered to their fathers, though 
buried far away; the explicit and deliberate utter- 
ances of many passages, e. g., the 16th, 17th, 49th, 
72d Psalms, Kecles. xii. 13, 14, Daniel xii. 2, 3; 
and the known fact that the doctrine of immortality 
existed among the Jews (excepting the small sect 
of Sadducees) at the time of Christ. The utterances 
about the silence and inactivity of the grave must 
therefore be understood from the present point of 
view, and as haying reference to the activities of 
this life. ce, 

The statements of Gesenius and very many others 
about the gates and bars of Hades simply convert 
rhetoric into logic, and might with equal propriety 
invest the Kingdom of Heaven with “ keys.’’ The 
theory so prevalent, that Hades was the common 
provinee of departed spirits, divided, however, into 
two compartments, Paradise and Gehenna, seems to 
haye been founded more upon the classical writers 
and the Rabbins — to whom it appeals so largely — 
than upon the Bible. It is undoubtedly true, that 
under the older economy the whole subject was 
much less distinct than under the new, and the 
Hades of the N. T. expresses more than the Sheol 
of the O. T. (See Fairbairn, Hermeneut. Manual, 
p- 290 ff.) Sheol was, no doubt, the unseen world, 
the state of the dead generally. So in modern 
times we often intentionally limit our views, and 
speak of the other world, the invisible world, the 
undiscovered country, the grave, the spirit land, 
etc. But vagueness of designation is not to be con- 
founded with community of lot or identity of abode 
or condition. 

Sheol, the unknown region into which the dying 
disappeared, was naturally and always invested with 
gloom to a sinful race. But the vague term was 
eapable of becoming more or less definite according 
to the writer’s thought. Most commonly it was 
simply the grave, as we use the phrase; sometimes 
the state of death in general; sometimes a dismal 
place opposed to heaven, e¢. g., Job xi. 8, Ps. 
exxxix. 8, Am. ix. 2; sometimes a place of extreme 
suffering, Ps. Ixxxvi. 13, ix. 17, Prov. xxiii. 14. (Sve 
Bibl. Sacra, xiii. 155 ff.) No passage of the O. 
T., we believe, implies that the spirits of the good 
and bad were there brought together. The often 
cited passage (Is. xiv. 9) implies the contrary, 
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showing us only the heathen kings meeting another 
king in mockery. 

To translate this Hebrew term, the LXX. 
adopted the nearest Greek word, Hades, which by 
derivation signifies the invisible world. But the 
Greek word could not carry Greek notions into 
Hebrew theology. 

When Christ and his Apostles came, they nat- 
urally laid hold of this Greek word already intro- 
duced into religious use. But, of course, they em- 
ployed it from their own stand-point. And as it 
was the purpose of their mission to make more 
distinct the doctrine of retribution, and as under 
their teachings death became still more terrible to 
the natural man, so throughout the N. T. Hades 
seems invariably viewed as the enemy of man, and 
from its alliance with sin and its doom, as hostile 
to Christ and his church. In many mstances it is 
with strict propriety translated “hell.” Even in 
Acts ii. 27, 31, quoted from the O. T., Hades is 
the abode of the wicked dead. In Luke xvi. 23 it 
certainly is the place of torment. In Matt. xvi. 18 
it is the abode and centre of those powers that were 
arrayed against Christ and his church. In Luke 
x. 15, Matt. xi. 15, it is the opposite of heaven. 
The word occurs, according to the Received Text, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 55; but the reading is not supported 
by the older MSS. The only remaining instances 
are the four that occur in Rev. i. 18, vi. 8, xx. 13, 
14, where, though in three of these cases personified, 
it is still viewed as a terror to man and a foe to 
Christ and his kingdom, over which at length he 
has gained the victory. While therefore Gehenna 
is the term which most distinctly designates the 
place of future punishment, Hades also repeatedly 
is nearly its equivalent; and, notwithstanding the 
greater vagueness of the terms, it remains true, as 
Augustin asserts, that neither Hades nor Sheol are 
ever used in a good sense, or (we may add) in any 
other than a sense that carries the notion of terror. 

S. C. B. 

* For a full discussion of the terms and passages 
of the Old Testament relating to this subject, con- 
sult Boéttcher, De Inferis Rebusque post Mortem 
Suturis ex Hebrecorum et Grecorum Opinionibus, 
Dresd. 1846, and for a view of the literature per- 
taining to it, see the bibliographical Appendix to 
Alger's Critical Hist. of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life (4th ed. New York, 1866), Nos. 1734-1863. 
See also the art. of Oehler, Unsterblichkeit, Lehre 
des A. Test., in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. xxi. 409- 
428; and Hiivernick’s Vorlesuagen tiber die The- 
ologie des A. T., pp. 105-111. 

HELLENIST (‘EAAqnorhs : Grecus ; cf. 
‘EAAnviouds, 2 Macc. iy. 13). In one of the 
earliest notices of the first Christian Church at 
Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1), two distinct parties are 
recognized among its members, “ Hebrews’? and 
“ Hellenists ” (Grecians), who appear to stand to- 
wards one another in some degree in a relation of 
jealous rivalry. So again, when St. Paul first visited 
Jerusalem after his conversion, he ‘“ spake and dis- 
puted with the Hellenists”’ (Acts ix. 29), as if 
expecting to find more sympathy among them than 
with the rulers of the Jews. The term Hellenist 
oceurs once again in the N. T. according to the 
common text, in the account of the foundation of 
the church at Antioch (Acts xi. 20),¢ but there 
the context, as well as the form of the sentence 


a *On that passage see the note under GREECE, 
Greeks (Amer. ed.). H. 
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(kal pds rods ‘E., though the a} is doubtful), 
seems to require the other reading “ Greeks ”’ 
(“EAAnves), Which is supported hy great external 
evidence, as the true antithesis to “ Jews” 
CIovdalois, not ‘EBpatois, v- 19). r 

The name, according to its derivation, whether 
the original verb (“EAAnvi¢w) be taken, according 
to the common analogy of similar forms (M7diCw, 
"Arricl(w, Pidcmmi(w), in the general sense of 
adopting the spirit and character of Greeks, or, in 
the more limited sense of using the Greek language | 
(Xen. Anab. vii. 8, § 25), marks a class distin- 
euished by peculiar habits, and not by descent. 
Thus the Hellenists as a body included not only 
the proselytes of Greek (or foreign) parentage (oi 
geBdpwevor" ENANVES, Acts xvii. 4 (?); of ceBduevor 
TpoohAvtot, Acts xiii. 43; of ceBdpuevor, Acts 
xvii. 17), but also those Jews who, by settling in 
foreign countries, had adopted the prevalent form 
of the current Greek civilization, and with it the | 
use of the common Greek dialect, to the exclusion 
of the Aramaic, which was the national representa- 
tive of the ancient Hebrew. Hellenism was thus 
a type of life, and not an indication of origin. 
Hellenists might be Greeks, but when the latter 
term is used (“EAAnves, John xii. 20), the point 
of race and not of creed is that which is foremost 
in the mind of the writer. 

The general influence of the Greek conquests in 
the East, the rise and spread of the Jewish /)s- 
persion, and the essential antagonism of Jew and | 
Greek, have been noticed in other articles [ALIex- 
ANDER THE GREAT; ALEXANDRIA; DISPERSION; 
ANTIocuus Ly. EprpHanes], and it remains only 
to characterize briefly the elements which the Hel- 
lenists contributed to the language of the N. T., 
and the immediate effects which they produced 
upon the Apostolic teaching :— 

1. The flexibility of the Greek language gained 
for it in ancient time a general currency ‘similar to 
that which French enjoys in modern Europe; but 
with this important difference, that Greek was not 
only the language of educated men, but also the | 
language of the masses in the great centres of com- 
merce. ‘The colonies of Alexander and his sueces- 
sors originally established what has been called the 
Macedonian dialect throughout the East; but even 
in this the prevailing power of Attic literature 
made itself distinctly felt. Peeuliar words and 
forms adopted at Alexandria were undoubtedly of 
Macedonian origin, but the later Attic may be 
justly regarded as the real basis of Oriental Greek. 
This first type was, however, soon modified, at least 
in common use, by contact with other languages. 
The vocabulary was enriched by the addition of 
foreign words, and the syntax was modified by new 
constructions. In this way a variety of local dialects 
must have arisen, the specific characters of which 
were determined in the first instance by the con- 
ditions under which they were formed, and which 
afterwards passed away with the circumstances 
which had produced them. But one of these dialects 
has been preserved after the ruin of the people 
among whom it arose, by being consecrated to the 
noblest service which language has yet fulfilled. In 
other cases the dialects ‘perished together with the 
communities who used them in the common inter- 
course of life, but in that of the Jews the Alexan- 
drine version of the O. T., acting in this respect 
like the great vernacular yersions of England and 
Germany, gave a definiteness and fixity to the 
popular language which could not have been gained 
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without the existence of some recognized standard. 
The style of the LXX. itself is, indeed, different in 
different parts, but the same general character runs 
through the whole, and the variations which it 
| presents are not greater than those which exist in 
the different books of the N. T. 

The functions which this Jewish-Greek had to 
discharve were of the widest application, and the 
language itself combined the most opposite features. 
It was essentially a fusion of Eastern and Western 
thought. or disregarding peculiarities of inflexion 
and novel words, the characteristic of the Hellenistic 
dialect is the combination of a Hebrew spirit with 
a Greek body, of a Hebrew form with Greek words. 
The conception belongs to one race, and the expres- 
sion to another. Nor is it too much to say that 


this combination was one of the most important 


preparations for the reception of Christianity, and 
one of the most important aids for the adequate 
expression of its teaching. On the one hand, by 
the spread of the Hellenistic Greek, the deep, the- 
ocratic aspect of the world and life, which distin- 
guishes Jewish thought, was placed hefore men at 
large; and on the other, the subtle truths, which 
philosophy had gained from the analysis of mind 
and action, and enshrined in words, were transferred 
to the service of revelation. In the fullness of time, 
when the great message came, a language was pre- 
pared to convey it; and thus the very dialect of the 
N. T. forms a great lesson in the true philosophy 
of history and becomes in itself a monument of the 
providential ¢ government of mankind. 

This view of the Hellenistic dialect will at once 
remove one of the commonest misconceptions relat- 
ing to it. For it will follow that its deviations 
from the ordinary laws of classic Greek are them- 
selves bound by some common law, and that irreg- 
ularities of construction and altered usages of words 
are to be traced to their first source, and inter- 
preted strictly according to the original conception 
out of which they sprang. A popular, and even a 
corrupt, dialect is not less precise, or, in other 
words, is not less human than a polished one, 
though its interpretation may often be more diffi- 
cult from the want of materials for analysis. But 
in the case of the N. T., the books themselves 
furnish an ample store for the critic, and the Sep- 
tuagint, when compared with the Hebrew text, 
provides him with the history of the language which 
he has to study. 

2. The adoption of a strange language was essen- 
tially characteristic of the true nature of Hellenism. 
The purely outward elements of the national life 
were laid aside with a facility of which history offers 
few examples, while the inner character of the people 
remained unchanged. In every respect the thought, 
so to speak, was clothed in a new dress. Hellenism 
was, as it were, a fresh incorporation of Judaism 
according to altered laws of life and worship. But 
as the Hebrew ‘spirit made itself distinctly visible 
in the new dialect, so it remained undestroyed by 
the new conditions which regulated its action. 
While the Hellenistic Jews followed their natural 
instinet for trade, which was originally curbed by 
the Mosaic Law, and gained a deeper insight into 
foreign character, and with this a truer sympathy, 
or at least a wider tolerance towards foreign opin- 
ions, they found means at the same time to extend 
the knowledge of the principles of their divine faith, 
and to gain respect and attention even from those 
who did not openly embrace their religion. Hel- 
lenism accomplished for the outer world what the 
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Return [Cyrus] accomplished for the Palestinian 
Jews: it was the necessary step between a religion 
of form and a religion of spirit: it witnessed against 
Judaism as final and universal, and it witnessed 
for it, as the foundation of a spiritual religion which 
should be bound by no local restrictions. Under 
the influence of this wider instruction a Greek body 
grew up around the Synagogue, not admitted into 
the Jewish Church, and yet holding a recognized 
position with regard to it, which was able to appre- 
hend the Apostolic teaching, and ready to receive 
it. he Hellenists themselves were at once. mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, and prophets to their own 
countrymen. ‘Their lives were an abiding protest 
against polytheism and pantheism, and they re- 
tained with unshaken zeal the sum of their ancient 
ereed, when the preacher had popularly occupied 
the place of the priest, and a service of prayer and 
praise and exhortation had succeeded in daily life 
to the elaborate ritual of the Temple. Yet this new 
development of Judaism was obtained without the 
sacrifice of national ties. The connection of the 
Hellenists with the Temple was not broken, except 
in the case of some of the Egyptian Jews. [THE 
DisPersion.] Unity coexisted with dispersion; 
and the organization of a catholic church was 
foreshadowed, not only in the widening breadth of 
doctrine, but even externally in the scattered com- 
munities which looked to Jerusalem as their com- 
mon centre. 

In another aspect Hellenism served as the prep- 
aration for a catholic creed. As it furnished the 
language of Christianity, it supplied also that 
literary instinct which counteracted the traditional 
reserve of the Palestinian Jews. The writings of 
the N. T., and all the writings of the Apostolic gge, 
with the exception of the original Gospel of St. 
Matthew, were, as far as we know, Greek; and 
Greek seems to haye remained the sole vehicle of 
Christian literature, and the principal medium of 
Christian worship, till the Church of North Africa 
rose into irmportance in the time of Tertullian. 
The Canon of the Christian Scriptures, the early 
Creeds, and the Liturgies, are tlhe memorials of this 
Hellenistic predominance in tle Church, and the 
types of its working; and if in later times the Greek 
spirit descended to the investigation of painful subtle- 
ties, it may be questioned whether the fullness 
of Christian truth could have been developed with- 
out the power of Greek thought tempered by He- 
brew discipline. 

The general relations of Hellenism to Judaism 
are well treated in the histories of Ewald and Jost; 
but the Hellenistic language is as yet, critically 
speaking, almost unexplored. Winer’s Grammar 
(Gramm. d. N. T. Sprachidioms, 6te Aufl. 1855 
{7e Aufl. by Liinemann, 1867]) has done great 
service in establishing the idea of law in N. T. 
language, which was obliterated by earlier inter- 
preters, but even Winer does not investigate the 
origin of the peculiarities of the Hellenistic dialect. 
The idioms of the N. T. cannot be discussed apart 
from those of the LXX.; and no explanation can 
be considered perfect which does not take into 
account the origin of the corresponding Hebrew 
idioms. For this work even the materials are as 
yet deficient. ‘The text of the LXX. is still in a 
most unsatisfactory condition; and while Bruder’s 
Concordance leaves nothing to be desired for the 
vocabulary of the N. T., Trommius’s Concordance 
to the LXX., howeyer useful, is quite untrustworthy 
for critical purposes. [See LANGUAGE OF THE 
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New Testament, Amer. ed.; also New Tesra- 
MENT, IV.] Bs EW. 

HELMET. [Arms, p. 161.] 

HE’LON gon [strong, powerful]: Xardv: 
Felon), father of Eliab, who was the chiet man of 
the tribe of Zebulun, when the census was taken in 
the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 
29, x. 16). 

* HELPS. This is the term used in the 
authorized English Version, and in the Rheims 
N. T. for ayriAjwers, 1 Cor. xii. 28. The Vulgate 
translates, opitulationes ; Wycliffe, helpyngis (help- 
ings); Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva Bible, 
helpers; Luther, Helfer. The noun occurs only 
once in the N. T., but the verb ayT thauBdvoua, 
i. e. to take in turn, to lay hold of, to help, also to 
take part in, occurs three times, Luke i. 54 (“ hath 
holpen his servant Israel”), Acts xx. 35 (‘to sup- 
port the weak my. ti Eim-cviee (of THS evepyeolas 
ayTiAapBavduevor, “partakers of the benefit ’’). 
With the classics dyriAnis signifies a taking in 
turn, seizure; receipt; perception, but with the 
later writers and in the O. T. Apoerypha (2 Mace. 
viii. 19; 3 Mace. v. 50; Ecclus. xi. 12; li. 7; 1 
Esdr. viii. 27 al.) also aid, support. This must be 
the meaning of the word in 1 Cor. xii., and it is so 
understood by nearly all the commentators from 
Chrysostom (ayréxec0a Tay acbevay) down to 
De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, and Kling 
(in Lange’s Bibelwerk). \t corresponds with the 
meaning of the verb in Luke i. 54 and Acts xx. 35, 
and. suits the connection. Paul enumerates the 
aytiAners among the charismata, and puts them 
between the miraculous powers (dSuvduers and 
xaplomara iaudtwy) which were not confined to 
any particular office, and the gifts of government 
and administration (xvBepyhoeis) which belonged 
especially to the presbyter-bishops, and in the 
highest degree to the Apostles as the gubernatores 
ecclesiw. "AyTiAhWers doubtless comprehends the 
various duties of the deacons and deaconesses of 
the Apostles’ church, especially the care of the poor 
and the sick. We may take it, nowever, in a more 
comprehensive sense for Christian charity and phi- 
lanthropy. ‘he plural indicates the diversity of 
the gift in its practical operation and application ; 
comp. diaxovia:, 1 Cor. xii. 5. These helps or 
helpings are represented here as a gift of the Spirit. 
The duty is hased on the possession of the gift, but 
the gift is not confined to the deacons or any class 
of church officers. It is found also among the laity, 
especially the female portion, in all ages and all 
branches of Christendom. But from time to time 
God raises up heroes of Christian charity and angels 
of merey; whom He endows, in an extraordinary 
measure, with the charisma of ayriAnyis, diarovia, 
and aydan for the benefit of suffering humanity. 

153s} 

* HELPS, Acts xxvii. 17 (Bof@era). See 
Suips, Undergirding. 


HEM OF GARMENT (AES: kpdome- 
dov: jfimbria). The importance which the later 
Jews, especially the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 5), 
attached to the hem or fringe of their garments 
was founded upon the regulation in Num. xy. 38, 
39, which attached a symbolical meaning to it. 
We must not, however, conclude that the fringe 
owed its origin to that passage: it was in the first 
instance the ordinary mode of finishing the robe, 
the ends of the threads composing the woof being 
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left in order to prevent the cloth from unraveling, 
just as in the Egyptian calasiris (Her. ii. 81; 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Lgyptians, ii. 90), and in the 
Assyrian robes as represented in the bas-reliefs of 
Nineveh, the blue ribbon being added to strengthen 
the border. The Hebrew word (zizith is expressive 
of this fretted edge: the Greek kpdomeda (the 
etymology of which is uncertain, being variously 
traced to kpooods, &kpos médov, and Kpymls) ap- 
plies to the edge of a river or mountain (Xen. //ist. 
Gm. iii. 2, § 16, iv. 6, § 8), and is explained by 
Hesychius as ra, €v 7G &Kpe Tod imariov KeKAwo- 
peva, pdumara cal 7d &xpoy avrov. The beged 
or outer robe was a simple quadrangular piece of 
cloth, and generally so worn that two of the corners 
hung down in front; these corners were ornamented 
with a “ribbon of blue,” or rather dark violet, the 
ribbon itself being, as we may conclude from the 


word used, bn ©, as narrow as a thread or piece 
of string. The Jews attached great sanctity to this 
fringe (Matt. ix. 20, xiv. 36; Luke viii. 44), and 
the Pharisees made it more prominent than it was 
originally designed to be, enlarging both the fringe 
and the ribbon to an undue width (Matt. xxiii. 5). 
Directions were given as to the number of threads 
of which it ought to be composed, and other par- 
ticulars, to each of which a symbolical meaning 
was attached (Carpzoy, Apparat. p. 198). It was 
appended in later times to the talith more especially, 
as being the robe usually worn at devotions: whence 
the proverbial saying quoted by Lightfoot (Ewercit. 
on Matt. v. 40), “He that takes care of his fringes 
deserves a good coat.” Mie lise 1635 


HE’MAM (DDT [eaterminating, or rag- 
ing]: Atuav: Heman). Hori (i. e. Horite) and 
Hemam were sons (A. V. “children,” but the 
word is Bene) of Lotan, the eldest son of Seir (Gen. 
xxxvi. 22). In the list in 1 Chr. i. the name ap- 
pears as HomAm, which is probably the correct 
form. 


HEMAN (JIO‘7 [true, reliable]: [Aivovdy, 
Aivdy; Alex.] Amay, [Huav: Lman, Heman)). 
1. Son of Zerah, 1 Chr. ii. 6; 1 K. iv. 31. See 
following article. 

2. [Aiudy; Vat. 1 Chr. xxv. 6, Aimavet, 2 Chr. 
Xxix. 14, Qvatpwar 5 Alex. Ps. Ixxxviii. 1, Aba: 
Hemam, Heman, Eman.| Son of Joel, and graud- 
son of Samuel the prophet, a Kohathite. He is 


called “the singer” (T2WT), rather, the m- 
sician, 1 Chr. vi. 33, and was the first of the three 
chief Levites to whom was committed the voeal and 
instrumental music of the temple-service in the 
reign of David. as we read 1 Chr. xy. 16-22, Asaph 
and Ethan, or rather, according to xxv. 1, 3, Jedu- 
thun,? being his colleagues. [JepurnuN.] The 
genealogy of Heman is given in 1 Chr. vi. 33-38 
(A. V.), but the generations between Assir, the 
son of Korah, and Samuel are somewhat confused, 
owing to two collateral lines having got mixed. A 
rectification of this genealogy will be found at p. 
214 of the Genealogies of our Lord, where it is 
shown that Heman is 14th in descent from Levi. 
A further account of Heman is given 1 Chr. xxy., 
where he is called (ver. 5) “the king’s seer in the 


matters of God,” the word TT, «seer,” which 
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in 2 Chr. xxxy. 15 is applied to Jeduthun, and in 
xxix. 20 to Asaph, being probably used in the same 


sense as is DI, “ prophesied,’’ of Asaph and Jedu- 
thun in xxv. 1-38. We there learn that Heman 
had fourteen sons, and three daughters [HANA- 
nian I.], of which the sons all assisted in the 
music under their father, and each of whom was 
head of one of the twenty-four wards of Levites, 
who ‘were instructed in the songs of the Lord,” 
or rather, in sacred music. Whether or no this 
Heman is the person to whom the 88th Psalm is 
ascribed is doubtful. The chief reason for suppos- 
ing him to be the same is, that as other Psalms are 
ascribed to Asaph and Jeduthun, so it is likely that 
this one should be to Heman the singer. But on 
the other hand he is there called “the Ezrahite;” 
and the 89th Psalm is ascribed to “Ethan the 
Ezrahite.’® But since Heman and Ethan are 
described in 1 Chr. ii. 6, as “sons of Zerah,’’ it is 
in the highest degree probable that Ezrahite means 
‘“‘of the family of Zerah,’’ and consequently that 
Heman of the 88th Psalm is different from Heman 
the singer, the Kohathite. In 1 K. iy. 31 again 
(Heb. y. 11), we have mention, as of the wisest of 
mankind, of Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, Chalcol, 
and Darda, the sons of Mahol, a list corresponding 
with the names of the sons of Zerah, in 1 Chr. ii. 
6. The inference from which is that there was a 
Heman, different from Heman the singer, of the 
family of Zerah the son of Judah, and that he is 
distinguished from Henman the singer, the Levite, 
by being called the Ezrahite. As regards the age 
when Heman the Ezrahite lived, the only thing 
that can be asserted is that he lived before Solomon, 
who was said to be “ wiser than Heman,” and after 
Zerah the son of Judah. His being called ‘son 
of Zerah*’ in 1 Chr. ii. 6 indicates nothing as to 
the precise age when he and his brother lived. 
They are probably mentioned in this abridged 
genealogy, only as having been illustrious persons 
of their family. Nor is anything known of Mahol 
their futher. It is of course uncertain whether the 
tradition which ascribed the 88th Psalm to Heman’s 
authorship is trustworthy. Nor is there anything 
in the Psalm itself which clearly marks the time 
of its composition. The 89th Psalm, ascribed to 
Ethan, seems to be subsequent to the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Judah, unless possibly the calami- 
ties described in the latter part of the Psalm may 
be understood of David’s flight at Absalom’s rebel- 
lion, in which case yer. 41 would allude to Shimei 
the son of Gera. 

If Heman the Kohathite, or his father, had mar- 
ried an heiress of the house of Zerah, as the sons of 
Hakkoz did of the house of Barzillai, and was so 
reckoned in the genealogy of Zerah, then all the 
notices of Heman might point to the same person, 
and the musical skill of Dayid’s chief musician, 
and the wisdom of David’s seer, and the genius of 
the author of the 88th Psalm, concurring in the 
same individual, would make him fit to be joined 
with those other worthies whose wisdom was only 
exceeded by that of Solomon. But it is impossible 
to assert that this was the case. 

Rosenm. Proleg. in Psalm. p. xvii.; J. Olshau- 
sen, on Psalms, Linleit. p. 22 (Kurzgef. Exeg. 
Handb.). A. C. 


@ YS ana TUVI7 are probably only clerical 
variations. See also 2 Chr. xxix. 18, 14. 
> St. Augustine’s copy read, with the LXX., Israel- 


| 


tte, for Ezrahite, in the titles to the 88th and 89th 
Psalms. His explanation of the title of Ps. lxxxviii. 
is a curious specimen of spiritualizing interpretation. 


AYN 
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HE MATH (Ve7 [ fortress, citadel]: Ai- 
pad; [Vat.] Alex. Euaé; “math). Another form 
—not warranted by the Hebrew — of the well- 
known name HAmArH (Am. vi. 14). 


HE MATH (VT & ¢ Hammath [heat, 
warm spring]: Atuad; [Vat. Meonua:] Vulg. 
translates de calore), a person,or a place, named 
in the genealogical lists of Judah, as the origin of 
the Kenites, and the “father”? of the house of 
RECHAB (1 Chr. ii. 55). 


HEM’DAN Qqyan [ pleasant one, Fiirst]: 
"Auadda: Amdam or Hamdan, some copies /fam- 
dan), the eldest son of Dishon, son of Anah the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 26). In the parallel list of 
1 Chr. Gi. 41) the name is changed to Hamran 


(7WAT), which in the A. V. is given as Amram, 
probably following the Vulgate Hamram, in the 
earliest MSS. Amaran. 

The name Hemdan is by Knobel (Genesis, p. 
256) compared with those of Humeidy and Ham- 
ady, two of the five families of the tribe of Omran 
or Amran, who are located to the E. and S. E. of 
Akaba. Also with the Bene-Hamyde, who are 
found a short distance 8. of Kerek (S. E. corner 
of the Dead Sea); and from thence to el-Busaireh, 
probably the ancient Bozran, on the road to 


Petra. (See Burckhardt, Syria, etc., pp. 695, 
407.) 
HEM’LOCK. [GAL] 


HEN (}M [favor, grace]: Hem). According 
to the rendering of the passage (Zech. vi. 14) 
adopted in the A. V. Hen (or accurately Chen) is 
the name of a son of Zephaniah, and apparently 
the same who is called Josiah in yer. 10. But by 
the LXX. (ydpis), Ewald (Gunst), and other in- 
terpreters, the words are taken to mean “for the 
favor of the son of Zephaniah.”’ 


HEN. The hen is nowhere noticed in the Bible 
except in the passages (Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 
34) where our Saviour touchingly compares His 
anxiety to save Jerusalem to the tender care of a 
hen “gathering her chickens under her wings.” 
The word employed is dpvis, which is used in the 
same specific sense in classical Greek (Aristoph. 
Av. 102, Vesp. 811). That a bird, so intimately 
connected with the household, and so common in 
Palestine, as we know from Rabbinical sources, 
should receive such slight notice, is certainly sin- 
gular; it is almost equally singular that it is no- 
where represented in the paintings of ancient Eeypt 
(Wilkinson, i. 234).¢ Wise lanl: 

HE’NA (Y2T7 [depression, low land, Viirst]: 
’Avd; [in 2 K. xix., Vat. Aves, Alex. Aiva; in Is., 
by confusion with next word, Rom. ’Avayouydva, 
Vat. Sin. Avaryouyava:] Ana) seems to have been 
one of the chief cities of a monarchical state which 
the Assyrian kings had reduced shortly before the 
time of Sennacherib (2 K. [xviii. 34,] xix. 13; Is. 
xxxvii. 13). Its connection with Sepharvaim, or 
Sippara, would lead us to place it in Babylonia, or 
at any rate on the Euphrates. Here, at no great 
distance from Sippara (now Aosatb), is an ancient 
town called Ana or Anah, which seems to have been 


a *The common barn-door fowl are met with every- 
where in Syria at the present day. The peasants rely 
on them, and the eggs from them, as one of their chief 
means of subsistence (Thomson, Land and Book, ii 
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in former times a place of considerable importance. 
It is mentioned by Abulfeda, by William of Tyre, 
and others (see Asseman. Bibl. Or. vol. iii. pt. ii. 
p: 560, and p. 717). The conjecture by some (see 
Winer’s Realwirterbuch, s. y.) that this may be 
Hena, is probable, and deserves acceptance. A 
further conjecture identifies Ana with a town called 


Anat (1 is merely the feminine termination), 
which is mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions as 
situated on an island in the Euphrates (lox Tal- 
bot’s Assyrian Texts, 21; Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon, 355) at some distance below its junction 
with the Chabowr ; and which appears as Anatho 
CAvaddé) in Isidore of Charax (Mans. Parth. p. 4). 
The modern Anat is on the right bank of the 
stream, while the name also attaches to some ruins 
a little lower down upon the left bank; but between 
them is ‘a string of islands’’ (Chesney’s Huphrates 
Expedition, i. 53), on one or more of which the an- 
cient city may have been situated. G. R. 


HEN’ADAD (TIT [fwor of Hadad, 
First, Ges.] : "Hyaddd, [ete. :] Henadad, Ena- 
dad), the head of a family of Levites who took a 
prominent part in the rebuilding of the Temple 
under Jeshua (zr. iii. 9). Bavai and Binnui 
(Neh. iii. 18, 24), who assisted in the repair of the 
wall of the city, probably belonged to the same 
family. The latter also represented his family at 
the signing of the covenant (Neh. x. 9). 


HE’NOCH (JIT: ’Evdx: Henoch). 1. 
The form in which the well-known name Enocu is 
given in the A. V. of 1 Chr. i. 38. The Hebrew 
word is the same both here and in Genesis, namely, 
Chanoc. Perhaps in the present case our transla- 
tors followed the Vulgate. 

2. So they appear also to have done in 1 Chr. 
i. 33 with a name which in Gen. xxv. 4 is more 
accurately given as HANOCH. 


HE’PHER (D5M [a well]: ’Opép: Hepher). 
1. A descendant of Manasseh. The youngest. of 
the sons of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 32), and head of 
the family of the Hrpnerrres. Hepher was 
father of ZELOPHENAD (xxvi. 383, xxvii. 1; [Josh. 
xvii. 2, 3]), whose daughters first raised the ques- 
tion of the right of a woman having no brother, 
to hold the property of her father. 

2. (HodaA: Hepher.) The second son of Naa- 
rah, one of the two wives of Ashur, the “ father of 
Tekoa’’ (1 Chr. iv. 6), in the genealogy of Judah. 

3. [Rom. Vat. Alex. FA. corrupted by false di- 
vision of the words; Comp. ‘Addp; Ald. ’Adép-] 
The Mecherathite, one of the heroes of David's 
guard, according to the list of 1 Chr. xi. 86. In 
the catalogue of 2 Samuel this name does not 
exist (see xxiii. 34); and the conclusion of Kenni- 
cott, after a full investigation of the passages, i8 
that the names in Samuel are the originals, and 
that Hepher is a mere corruption of them. 


HE’PHER (08n [a well]: ‘Opép; [Vat. 
in 1 K. corrupt; Comp. ’Epép:] Opher), a place 
in ancient Canaan, which, though not mentioned in 
the history of the conquest, occurs in the list of 
conquered kings (Josh. xii. 17). It was on the west 
of Jordan (comp. 7). So was also the “land of 


552). The eggs of the hen are no doubt meant in the 
Saviour’s illustration (Luke xi. 12), which implies also 
that they were very abundant. H. 
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Hepher ” (nm YON, terra Epher), which is named 
with Socoh as one of Solomon’s commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K. iv. 10). To judge from this catalogue 
it lay towards the south of central Palestine, at 
any rate below Dor: so that there cannot be any 
connection between it and GATH-HEPHER, which 
was in Zebulun near Sepphoris. 


HE’PHERITES, THE (75M [patro- 
nym., see above], i. e. the Hepherite: 6 Opept 
[Vat. -pei-]: Jamilia Hepheritarum), the family 
of Hepher the son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 32). 


HEPH’ZIBAH (FASO > O€Anma eudv: 
voluntas mea in ea). 1, A name signifying My 
delight-in her, which is to be borne by the restored 
Jerusalem (Is. Ixii. 4). The succeeding sentence 
contains a play on the word—-‘ for Jehovah de- 
lighteth (VdO, chaphetz) in thee.” 

2. CAWiBa; [Vat OperBa:] Alex. OparBa; 
Joseph. ’AxiBa: Haphsiba). It was actually the 
name of the queen of King Hezekiah, and the 
mother of Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 1). In the par- 
allel account (2 Chr. xxxiii. 1) her name is omitted. 
No clue is given us to the character of this queen. 
But if she was an adherent of Jehovah — and this 
the wife of Hezekiah could not fail to be—it is 
not impossible that the words of Is. Ixii. 4 may 
contain a complimentary allusion to her. 


HERALD (N11 [from the Pers., crier, 
caller, Dietr.]). The only notice of this officer in 
the ©. T. occurs in Dan. iii. 4; the term there 
used is connected etymologically with the Greek 
Knpvocw and Kpacw, and with our “ery.’’ There 
is an evident allusion to the office of the herald in 
the expressions knptcow, knpvé, and khpuyua, 
which are frequent in the N. T., and which are but 
inadequately rendered by “ preach,’ ete. The 
term “herald” might be substituted in 1 Tim. ii. 
ese? wins les? 2) Reb ali.os Weslo: 

HER/CULES (‘Hpakajjs [Hera’s glory]), the 
name commonly applied by the western nations to 
the tutelary deity of Tyre, whose national title was 
Melkarta (MAP Or, i.e. MIP TN, the king 
of the city = modwodxos, MeAtkapos, Phil. Bybl. 
ap. Euseb. Prep. Hv. i. 10). The identification 
was based upon a similarity of the legends and at- 
tributes referred to the two deities, but Herodotus 
(ii. 44) recognized their distinctness, and dwells on 
the extreme antiquity of the Tyrian rite (Herod. 
l. c.; ef. Strabo, xvi. p. 757; Arr. Alea. ii. 16; Jo- 
seph. Ant. viii. 5, § 3; ¢. Apion. i. 18). The wor- 
ship of Melkart was spread throughout the Tyrian 
colonies, and was especially established at Carthage 
(ef. Hamilcar), where it was celebrated even with 
human sacrifices (Plin. 7. WN. xxxvi. 4 (5); ef. 
Jer. xix. 5). Mention is made of public embassies 
sent from the colonies to the mother state to honor 
the national God (Arr. Alew. ii. 24; Q. Curt. iv. 
2; Polyb. xxxi. 20), and this fact places in a clearer 


HEPHERITES, THE 


HERD 


light the offense of Jason in sending envoys (@ew- 
povs) to his festival (2 Mace. iv. 19 ff). 
There can be little doubt but that Melkart is the 


proper name of the Baal—the Prince (Sy>7) 
— mentioned in the later history of the O. T. ‘The 
worship of “ Baal’? was introduced from Tyre (1 
K. xvi. 31; ef. 2 K. xi. 18) after the earlier Ca- 
naanitish idolatry had been put down (1 Sam. vii. 
4; cf. 1 K. xi. 5-8), and Melkart (Hercules) and 
Astarte appear in the same close relation (Joseph. 
Ant. 1. ¢.) as Baal and Astarte. The objections 
which are urged against the identification appear 
to have little weight; but the supposed connections 
between Melkart and other gods (Moloch, etc.) 
which have been suggested (Pauly, lteal-Lncycl. 
s. v. Melcarth) appear less likely (cf. Gesenius, /. 
c.; Movers, Phénizier, i. 176 ff., 385 ff). [BAAu.] 

The direct derivation of the word Hercules from 


Pheenician roots, either as eer in E circuitor, the 
traveller, in reference to the course of the sun, with 
whom he was identified, or to the journeys of the 


hero, or again as born CApxadreds, Etym. M.), 
the strong conquers, has little probability. 
B. F. W. 


HERD, HERDSMAN. The herd was 
greatly regarded both in the patriarchal and Mo- 
saic period. Its multiplying was considered as a 
blessing, and its decrease as a curse (Gen. xiii. 2; 
Deut. vii. 14, xxviii. 4; Ps. evii. 38, exliv. 14; Jer. 
li. 23). The ox was the most precious stock next 
to horse and mule, and (since those were rare) the 
thing of greatest value which was commonly pos- 
sessed (1 K. xviii. 5). Hence we see the force of 
Saul's threat (1 Sam. xi. 7). The herd yielded the 
most esteemed sacrifice (Num. vii. 3; Ps. Ixix. 31; 
Ts Ixvi. 3); also flesh-meat and milk, chiefly con- 
verted, probably, into butter and cheese (Deut. 
xxxii. 14; 2 Sam. xvii. 29), which such milk yields 
more copiously than that of small cattle? (Arist. 
Hist. Anim. iii. 20). The full-grown ox is hardly 
ever slaughtered in Syria; but, both for sacrificial 
and-convivial purposes, the young animal was pre- 
ferred (Ex. xxix. 1)— perhaps three years might 
be the age up to which it was so regarded (Gen. xv. 
9)—and is spoken of as a special dainty (Gen. 
xviii. 8; Am. vi. 4; Luke xv. 23). The case of 
Gideon’s sacrifice was one of exigency (Judg. vi. 
25) and exceptional. So that of the people (1 Sam. - 
xiv. 32) was an act of wanton excess. The agri- 
cultural and general usefulness of the ox, in plough- 
ing, threshing [AGRICULTURE], and as a beast of 
burden (1 Chr. xii. 40; Is. xlvi. 1), made such a 
slaughtering seem wasteful; nor, owing to diffi- 
culties of grazing, fattening, etc., is beef the prod- 
uct of an eastern climate. The animal was broken 
to service probably in his third year (Is. xv. 5; Jer. 
xlyiii. 84; comp. Plin. H. N. viii. 70, ed. Par.). 
In the moist season, when grass abounded in the 
waste lands, especially in the ‘south’? region, 


@ This identification is distinctly made in a Maltese 
inscription quoted by Gesenius (Ersch und Gruber’s 


Encyklop. s. vy. Bel., and Thesaurus, 8. v. Sy), 
where 3 bya mops answers to ‘HpakAe? dap- 
xnyern- 

b These were common, and are frequently alluded 
to. The expression “Pa-Mhpw, 2 Sam. xvii. 29, 


means cheese of cows’ milk; 71ND, Arab. Re 
Gen. xviii. 8, Is. vii. 15, 2 Sam. Xvi, 29, Job xx. 17, 
Judg. vy. 25, Proy. xxx. 38, is properly rendered “ but- 
ter” (which Gesenius, s. v., is mistaken in declaring 
to be “hardly known to the Orientals, except as a 


medicine”). The word 12°33, Job x. 10, is the same 
as the Arab uos> applied by the Bedouins to their 
goats’-milk cheese. [BUTTER ; CHEESE.] 


Egyptian farm-yard. 


herds grazed there; e¢. g. in Carmel on the W. side 
of the Dead Sea (1 Sam. xxv. 2; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10). 
Dothan also, Mishor, and Sharon (Gen. xxxvii. 17; 
comp. Robinson, iii. 122; Stanley, S. ¢ P. pp. 
247, 260, 484, 485; 1 Chr. xxvii. 29; Is. lxv. 10) 
were favorite pastures. For such purposes Uzziah 
built towers in the wilderness (2 Chr. xxvi. 10). 
Not only grass,¢ but foliage, is acceptable to the 
ox, and the hills and woods of Bashan and Gilead 
afforded both abundantly; on such upland (Ps. l. 
10; Ixv. 12) pastures cattle might graze, as also, 
of course, by river sides, when driven by the 
heat from the regions of the ‘wilderness.’? s- 
pecially was the eastern table-land (Ez. xxxix. 18; 
Num. xxxii. 4) “a place for cattle,’ and the pas- 
toral tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
who settled there, retained something of the no- 
madic character and handed down some image of 
the patriarchal life (Stanley, S. ¢: P. pp. 324-5). 
Herdsmen, etc., in Egypt were a low, perhaps the 
lowest, caste; hence as Joseph’s kindred, through 
his position, were brought into contact with the 
highest castes, they are described as ‘an abomina- 
tion;’’ but of the abundance of cattle in Egypt, 
and of the care there bestowed on them, there is 
no doubt (Gen. xlvii. 6,17; Ex. ix. 4, 20). Brands 
were used to distinguish the owner’s herds (Wil- 
kinson, iii. 8, 195; iv. 125-131). So the plague 
of hail was sent to smite especially the cattle (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 48), the first-born of which also were smitten 
(Ex. xii. 29). The Israelites departing stipulated for 
(Ex. x. 26) and took “ much cattle” with them (xii. 
88). [WILDERNESS OF WANDERING.] Cattle 


asa 


ae 


Les 


(Wilkinson. ) 


providential care and legislative ordinance (Ex. xx. 
10, xxi. 28,> xxxiv. 19; Lev. xix. 19, xxv. 7; Deut. 
xi. 15, xxii. 1, 4, 10, xxv. 4; Ps. civ. 14: Is. xxx. 
23; Jon. iv. 11), and even the Levites, though not 
holding land, were allowed cattle (Num. xxxv. 2, 
3). When pasture failed, a mixture of various 


grains (called, Job vi. 5, oyba, rendered “fodder” 
in the A. V., and, Is. xxx. 24, “provender;”’ ¢ 
comp. the Roman farrago and ocymun, Plin. xviii. 


10 and 42) was used, as also JAS, «chopped 
straw’? (Gen. xxiv. 25; Is. xi. 7, Ixv. 25), which 
was torn in pieces by the threshing-machine and 
used probably for feeding in stalls. These last 
formed an important adjunct to cattle-keeping, be- 
ing indispensable for shelter at certain seasons (Ex. 
ix. 6, 19). The herd, after its harvest-duty was 
done, which probably caused it to be in high con- 
dition, was specially worth caring for; at the same 
time most open pastures would have failed because 
of the heat. It was then probably stalled, and 
would continue so until vegetation returned. Hence 
the failure of “the herd” from ‘the stalls” is 
mentioned as a feature of scarcity (Hab. iii. 17). 
“Calves of the stall’? (Mal. iv. 2; Prov. xv. 17) 
are the objects of watchful care. The Reubenites, 
etc., bestowed their cattle “in cities’? when they 
passed the Jordan to share the toils of conquest 
(Deut. iii. 19), 7. e. probably in some pastures 
closely adjoining, like the “ suburbs”’ appointed for 
the cattle of the Levites (Num. xxxv. 2, 3; Josh. 
xxi. 2). Cattle were ordinarily allowed as a prey 
in war to the captor (Deut. xx. 14; Josh. viii. 
2), aud the case of Amalek is ex- 
ceptional, probably to mark the 
extreme curse to which that people 
was devoted (Iix. xvii. 14; 1 Sam. 
xv: 3). The occupation of herds- 
man was honorable in early times 
(Gen. xlvii. 6; 1 Sam. xi. 5; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 29, xxviii. 1). Saul himself 
assumed it in the interval of his 
cares as king; also Doeg was cer- 
tainly high in his confidence (1 Sam. 
xxi. 7). Pharaoh made some of 
Joseph’s brethren ‘rulers over his 
cattle.” David’s herd-masters were 


A deformed oxherd, so represented to mark contempt. (Wilkinson.) #028 his chief officers of state. In 


formed thus one of the traditions of the Israelitish 
nation in its greatest period, and became almost a 
part of that greatness. They are the object of 


@ In Num. xxii. 4, the word JJ), in A. V. “ grass,” 
really includes all vegetation. Comp. Ex. x. 15, Is. 
XXxvii. 27; Cato, de R. R. c. 80; Varro, de R. R. i. 
15, and ii. 5. WT, Job viii. 12, xl. 15, seems used 


in a signification equally wide. [Grass.] 
6 Rabbis differ on the question whether the owner 
of the animal was under this enactment liable or not 


Solomon’s time the relative import- 
ance of the pursuit declined as commerce grew, but 
it was still extensive (Eccl. ii. 7; 1 K. iv. 23). It 
must have greatly suffered from the inroads of the 


liable. See de Re Rust. Veterwm Hebreorum, c. ii.; 
Ugolini, xxix, 
e The word seems to be derived from bbnt to mix. 
ind 
The passage in Isaiah probably means that in the 


abundant yield of the crops the cattle should eat of 
the best, such as was usually consumed by man. 
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enemies to which the country under the later kings 
of Judah and Israel was exposed. Uzziah, however, 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 10), and Hezekiah (xxxii. 28, 29), 
resuming command of the open country, revived it. 
Josiah also seems to haye been rich in herds (xxxv. 
7-9). The prophet Amos at first followed this 
occupation (Am. i. 1, vii. 14). A goad was used 
(Judg. iii. 31; 1 Sam. xiii. 21, 79°, 72ND), 
being, as mostly, a staff armed with a spike. For 
the word Herd as applied to swine, see SWINr; 
and on the general subject, Ugolini, xxix., de ht. ke. 


vett. Hebr. ¢. ii., which will be found nearly ex- 
haustive of it. isk Se 


HERES (Is. xix. 18; A. V. ‘destruction ”’ or 
“the sun’’). See [R-HA-HERES. 


HE’RESH (WAM = urtificer : "Aphs; (Vat. 
Papaind;] Alex. Apes: carpentarius), a Levite; 
one of the staff attached to the tabernacle (1 Chr. 
be ARS) 


HER MAS (‘Epuas, from ‘Epujjs, the “ Greek 
god of gain,” or Mercury), the name of a person 
to whom St. Paul sends greeting in his Epistle to 
the Romans (xvi. 14), and consequently then resi- 
dent in Rome, and a Christian: and yet the origin 
of the name, like that of the other four mentioned 
in the same verse, is Greek. However, in those 
days, even a Jew, like St. Paul himself, might ac- 
quire Roman citizenship. Irenzus, Tertullian, and 
Origen, agree in attributing to him the work called 
the Shepherd: which, from the name of Clement 
occurring in it, is supposed to have been written in 
the pontificate of Clement I.; while others affirm 
it to have been the work of a namesake in the fol- 
lowing age, and brother to Pius I.; others again 
have argued against its genuineness. (Cave, Hist. 
Lit. s. v.; Bull, Defens. Fid. Nic. i. 2, 8-6; Din- 
dorf, Pref. ad Herme Past.) From internal 
evidence, its author, whoever he was, appears to 
have been a married man and father of a family: 
a deep mystic, but without ecclesiastical rank. 
Further, the work in question is supposed to have 
been originally written in Greek — in which lan- 
guage it is frequently cited by the Greek Fathers — 
though it now only exists entire in a Latin version.” 
It was never received into the canon; but yet was 
generally cited with respect only second to that 
which was paid to the authoritative books of the 
N. T., and was held to be in some sense inspired 
(Caillau’s Patres, tom. i. p. 17). It may be styled 
the Pilgrim’s Progress of ante-Nicene times; and 
is divided into three parts: the first containing 
fuur visions, the second twelve moral and spiritual 
precepts, and the third ten similitudes, each in- 
tended to shadow forth some yerity (Caillau, ibid.). 
Every man, according to this writer, is attended by 
a good and bad angel, who are continually attempt- 
ing to affect his course through life; a doctrine 
which forcibly recalls the fable of Prodicus respect- 
ing the choice of Hercules (Xenoph. Jem. ii. 1). 

The Hermas of the Epistle to the Romans is 
celebrated as a saint in the Roman calendar on 
May 9 (Butler’s Lives of the Saints, May 9). 

K. 8. Ff 


HERMON 


HERMES (‘Eppjs), the name of a man men- 
tioned in the same epistle with the preceding (Rom. 
xvi. 14). “ According to the Greeks,”’ says Calmet 
(Dict. s. v.), “he was one of the Seventy disciples, 
and afterwards Bishop of Dalmatia.’’ His festival 
occurs in their calendar upon April 8 (Neale, Last- 
evn Church, ii. TT4). E. S. Ff. 

* HERMES, Acts xiv. 12. [Mercury.] 

HERMOG’ENES (‘Epyoyévns) [born of 
Hermes], a person mentioned by St. Paul in the 
latest of all his epistles (2 Tim. i. 15; see Alford’s 
Proleg. c. vii. § 35), when “all in Asia” (7. e. 
those whom he had left there) ‘had turned away 
from him,’’ and among their number “ Phygellus 
and Hermogenes.’’ It does not appear whether 
they had merely forsaken his cause, now that he 
was in bonds, through fear, like those of whom St. 
Cyprian treats in his celebrated work De Lapsis ; 
or whether, like Hymenzus and Philetus (bid. ch. 
ii. 18), they had embraced false doctrine. It is 
just possible that there may be a contrast intended 
between these two sets of deserters. According to 
the legendary history, bearing the name of Abdias 
(Fabricii Cod. Apocryph. N. T. p. 517), Hermog- 
enes had been a magician, and was, with Philetus, 
converted by St. James the Great, who destroyed 
the charm of his spells. Neither the Hermogenes, 
who suffered in the reign of Domitian (Hofmann, 
Lex. Univ. s. v.; Alford on 2 Tim. i. 15), nor the 
Hermogenes against whom Tertullian wrote — still 
less the martyrs of the Greek calendar (Neale, 
Eastern Church, ii. p. 770, January 24, and p. 
781, September 1) —are to be confounded with the 
person now under notice, of whom nothing more 
is known. E. 8. Ff. 

HERMON (JY0T7 [prominent, lofty): 
’Acpudv: [Hermon]), a mountain on the north- 
eastern border of Palestine (Deut. iii. 8; Josh. xii. 
1), over against Lebanon (Josh. xi. 17), adjoining 
the plateau of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 23). Its situa- 
tion being thus clearly defined in Scripture, there 
can be no doubt as to its identity. It stands at 
the southern end, and is the culminating point of 
the Anti-Libanus range; it towers high above the 
ancient border-city of Dan and the fountains of the 
Jordan, and is the most conspicuous and beautiful 
mountain in Palestine or Syria. The name He- 
mon was doubtless suggested by its appearance — 
“a lofty prominent peak,’’ visible from afar 


qa has the same meaning as the Arabic 


S 
o- 
ey>): just as Lebanon was suggested by the 


white character of its limestone strata. Other 
names were also given to Hermon, each in like 
manner descriptive of some striking feature. The 


Sidonians called it Sirion (yr, from TW, 
“to glitter), and the Amorites Senir (792W, 
from aw “to clatter’), both signifying “ breast- 
plate,” and suggested by its rounded glittering top, 


when the sun’s rays were reflected by the snow that 
covers it (Deut. iii. 9; Cant. iv. 8; Ez. xxvii. 5). 


@ * Nearly the whole of the Greek text of the Skep- 
herd has now been recovered from a manuscript found 
at Mount Athos by Constantine Simonides, and a con- 
siderable portion of the work is preserved in the Codex 
Sinaiticus published by Tischendorf in 1862. The 
Greek text was first published by Anger and Dindorf 


at Leipsic in 1856, better by Tischendorf in Dressel’s 
Patres Apostolici, Lips. 1857 (2d ed. with the readings 
of the Cod. Sin. 1863); but the best edition is that of 
Hilgenfeld, Fase. iii. of his Movwm Testamentum extra 


Canonem receptum, Lips. 1866. A. 
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It was also named Sion, * the elevated ” (eww), 
towering oyer all its compeers (Deut. iv. 48). So 
now, at the present day, it is called Jebel esh-Sheikh 


(, A Jd | hac i? “the chief mountain ’’ — a 


name it well deserves ; and Jebel eth-Thely 


( ‘ines | dus), “snowy mountain,’ which 


every man who sees it will say is peculiarly appro- 
priate. When the whole country is parched with 
the summer-sun, white lines of snow streak the 
head of Hermon. ‘This mountain was the great 
landmark of the Israelites. It was associated with 
their northern border almost as intimately as the 


sea was with the western (see OY in Ex. xxvii. 
12, A. V. ‘west: ’’ Josh. viii. 9). They conquered 
all the land east of the Jordan, “from the river 
Arnon unto Mount Hermon’’ (Deut. iii. 8, iv. 48; 
Josh! xi. 17). Baal-gad, the border-city before 
Dan became historic, is described as ‘‘ under Mount 
Hermon” (Josh. xiii. 5, xi. 17); and when the 
half-tribe of Manasseh conquered their whole al- 
lotted territory, they are said to have ‘ increased 
from Bashan unto Baal-hermon and Senir, and 
unto Mount Hermon” (1 Chr. v. 23). In one 
passage Hermon would almost seem to be used to 


signify “north,” as the word “sea”? (1) is for 
“ west’? —“the north and the south Thou hast 
created them; Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in 
thy name” (Ps. Ixxxix. 12). The reason of this 
is obvious. T'rom whateyer part of Palestine the 
Israelite turned his eyes northward, Hermon was 
' there, terminating the view. From the plain. along 
the coast, from the mountains of Samaria, from 
the Jordan valley, from the heights of Moab and 
Gilead, from the plateau of Bashan, that pale-blue, 
snow-capped cone forms the .one feature on the 
northern horizon. ‘The ‘dew of Hermon”? is once 
referred to in a passage which has long been con- 
sidered a geographical puzzle—‘“ As the dew of 
Hermon, the dew that descended on the mountains 


of Zion” (Ps. exxxiii. 3). Zion (79%) is prob- 


ably used here for Sion (7s Ww), one of the old 
names of Hermon (Deut. iv. 48).¢ The snow on 
the summit of this mountain condenses the vapors 
that float during the summer in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, causing light clouds to hover 
around it, and abundant dew to descend on it, 
while the whole country elsewhere is parched, and 
the whole heaven elsewhere cloudless. 

Hermon has three summits, situated like the 
angles of a triangle, and about a quarter of a mile 
from each other. They do not differ much in ele- 
vation. This may account for the expression in 
Ps. xlii. 7 (6), ‘I will remember thee from the land 


of the Jordan and the Hermons (D337) — 
perhaps also for the three appellations in 1 Chr. v. 
23. On one of the summits are curious and inter- 
esting ruins. Round a rock which forms the crest 
of the peak are the foundations of a rude circular 
wall, composed of massive stones; and within the 
circle is a large heap of hewn stones, surrounding 


a *Tt is against this equivalence that the consonants 
are different (see above) and that the meanings are dif- 
ferent (lofty : sunny, bright). Besides, to make the dew 
of Hermon fall upon itself renders what follows irrel- 
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the remains of a small and yery ancient temple. 
This is evidently one of those “ high places,” which 
the old inhabitants of Palestine, and the Jews fre- 
quently in imitation of them, set up “ upon every 
high mountain and upon every hill” (Deut. xii. 2; 
2 K. xvii. 10, 11). In two passages of Scripture 


this mountain is called Baal-hermon (Oya 


TWIN, Judg. iii. 3; 1 Chr. v. 23); and the 
only reason that can be assigned for it is that Baal 
was there worshipped. Jerome says of it, “ dici- 
turque im vertice ejus insigne templum, quod ab 
ethnicis cultui habetur e regione Paneadis et Li- 
bani ’’ — reference-must here be made to the build- 
ing whose ruins are still seen (Onom. s. vy. Hermon). 
It is remarkable that Hermon was anciently en- 
compassed by a circle of temples, all facing the 
summit. Can it be that this mountain was the 
great sanctuary of Baal, and that it was to the 
old Syrians what Jerusalem was to the Jews, and 
what Mekkah is to the Muslems? (See Handb. 
Sor Syr. and Pal. 454, 457; Reland, Pal. p. 323 
ff. ) 


The height of Hermon has never been measured, 
though it has been often estimated. It is unques- 
tionably the second mountain in Syria, ranking 
next to the summit of Lebanon near the Cedars, 
and only a few hundred feet lower than it. It 
may safely be estimated at 10,000 feet. It rises 
up an obtuse truncated cone, from 2000 to 3000 
feet above the ridges that radiate from it — thus 
having a more commanding aspect than any other 
mountain in Syria. The cone is entirely naked. 
A coating of disintegrated limestone covers the 
surface, rendering it smooth and bleak. The snow 
never disappears from its summit. In spring and 
early summer the top is entirely covered. As sum- 
mer advances the snow gradually melts from the 
tops of the ridges, but remains in long glittering 
streaks in the ravines that radiate from the centre, 
looking in the distance like the white locks that 
scantily cover the head of old age. (See Vive 
Years in Damascus, vol. i.) 

A tradition, originating apparently about the 
time of Jerome (Reland, p. 326), gave the name 
Hermon to the range of Jebel ed-Duhy near Tabor, 
the better to explain Ps. Ixxxix. 12. The name 
still continues in the monasteries of Palestine, and 
has thus crept into books of travel. [G1ILBoA, 
note. | J. L. P. 

* But few of the trayellers in Syria have gone to 
the top of Hermon, and the view from it has not 
been often described. We are indebted to Mr. 
Tristram for the following sketch (Land of Israel, 
p- 614, 2d ed.): — 

“We were at last on Hermon, whose snowy head ~ 
had been a sort of pole-star for the last six months. 
We had looked at him from Sidon, from Tyre, 
from Carmel, from Gerizim, from the hills about 
Jerusalem, from the Dead Sea, from Gilead, and 
from Nebo; and now we were looking down on 
them all, as they stood out from the embossed map 
that lay spread at our feet. The only drawback was 
a light fleeey cloud which stretched from Carmel’s 
top all along the Lebanon, till it rested upon Jebel 
Sunnin, close to Baal-bec. But it lifted sufficiently 


evant; for we can refer the blessing and the spiritual 
life spoken of only to Zion, the sacred mount. See 
under HERMON, THE Drew oF. H. 
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to give us a peep of the Mediterranean in three | 
‘There was a_ 


places, and amongst them of Tyre. 
haze, too, over the Ghor, so that we could only 


see as far as Jebel Ajliin and Gilead; but Lakes | 
Huleh and Gennesaret, sunk in the depths beneath 


us, and reflecting the sunlight, were magnificent. | 
We could scarcely realize that at one glance we | 
were taking in the whole of the land through which, | 
for more than six months, we had heen incessantly | 
wandering. Not less striking were the views to | 
the north and east, with the head waters of the | 
Away (Pharpar) rising beneath us, and the Barada | 
(Abana), in the far distance, both rivers marking | 
the courses of their fertilizing streams by the deep | 
vreen lines of verdure, till the eye rested on the | 
brightness of Damascus, and then turned up the | 
wide opening of Ceele-Syria, until shut in by Leb- | 
anon. 

‘A ruined temple of Baal, constructed of squared | 
stones arranged nearly in a circle, crowns the high- | 
est of the three peaks of Hermon, all very close | 
together. We spent a great part of the day on 
the summit, but were before long painfully affected | 
by the rarity of the atmosphere. The sun had | 
sunk behind Lebanon before we descended to our 
tents, but long after we had lost him he continued 
to paint and gild Hermon with a beautiful ming- | 
ling of Alpine and desert hues.”’ 

Mr. Porter, author of Five Years in Damascus, 
ascended Hermon in 1852. For an extended ac- 
count of the incidents and results of the exploration, 
see Bibl. Sacra, xi. 41-56. See the notices, also, 
in Mr. Porter's Handbook, ii. 453 ff. Thomson 
(Land and Book, ii. 438) speaks of his surprise at 
finding that from the shores of the Dead Sea he 
had a distinct view of “ Mount Hermon towering 
to the sky far, far up the Ghor to the north.” It 
was a new evidence, he adds, that Moses also could 
have seen Hermon (Deut. xxxiv. 1 ff.) from the 
mountains of Moab [NEBo, Amer. ed.]. 

Sirion or Shirion, the Sidonian name of Hermon, 
signifies a ‘ breast-plate,”’ or “coat of mail;’? and 


if (as assumed above), it be derived from TT 
to glitter,” @ it refers, naturally, not to any sup- 
posed resemblance of figure or shape, but to the 
shining appearance of that piece of armor. Her- 
mon answers remarkably to that description. As 
seen at a distance through the transparent atmos- 
phere, with the snow on its summit and stretching 
in long lines down its declivities, it glows and 
sparkles under the rays of the sun as if robed in a 
yesture of silver. 

It is altogether probable that the Saviour’s trans- 
figuration took place on some one of the heights 
of Hermon. The Evangelists relate the occurrence 
in connection with the Saviour’s visit to Caesarea 
Philippi, which was in that neighborhood. Hence 
also the healing of the lunatic boy (Luke ix. 37) 
took place at the foot of Hermon. Dean Alford 
assumes (Greek Test. i. 168) that Jesus had been 
journeying southward from Czesarea Philippi dur- 
ing the six or eight days which immediately 
preceded the transfiguration, and hence infers that 
the high mountain which he ascended must be 
sought near Capernaum. But that is not the more 
obvious view. Neither of the Evangelists says that 


@ * So Gesenius in Hoffmann’s ed. 1847 ; but accord- 


| falling on Zion in Jerusalem. 


ing to Dietrich and Fiirst, from TTT, to weave to- 
5 ties 
gether, fasten, as in making a shield. H. 
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Jesus was journeying southward during these days; 
but, on the contrary, having stated just before that 
Jesus came into “the parts’? (Matt. xvi. 13) or 
“the villages ’* (Mark viii. 27) of Czesarea Philippi, 
they leave us to understand that he preached dur- 
ing the time mentioned, in that region, and then 
came to the mountain there on which he was trans- 
figured. [TAvor.] Hi. 

* HERMON, DEW OF. The dew on this 
mountain is proyerbially excellent and abundant 
(see Ps. exxxiii. 3). “ More copious dew,”’ says Tris- 
tram (Land of Jsracl, p. 608 f. 2d ed.), we never 
experienced than that on Hermon. LEyerything 
was drenched with it, and the tents were small pro- 
tection. The under sides of our macintosh sheets 
were in water, our guns were rusted, dew-drops 
were hanging everywhere. ... . The hot air in 
the daytime comes streaming up the Ghor from the 
Huleh, while Hermon arrests all the moisture, and 
deposits it congealed at nights.” As Mr. Porter 
states, “one of its hills is appropriately called Tell 
Abu Nedy, i. é. ‘Father of the Dew,’ for the clouds 
seem to cling with peculiar fondness round its 
wooded top and the little Wely of Sheikh Adu 
Nedy, which crowns it” (Handbook, ii. 463). 
Van de Velde (Syr. and Pal. i. 126) testifies to 
this peculiarity of Hermon. 

It has perplexed commentators not a little to ex- 
plain how the Psalmist (exxxiii. 3) could speak of 
the dew of Hermon in the north of Palestine as 
The A. V. does not 
show the difficulty; for the words “and the dew” 
being interpolated between the clauses, the dew of 
Hermon appears there as locally different from that 
which descended on Mount Zion. But the He 
brew sentence will not bear that construction (see 
Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, iv. 320). Nor, where the 
places are so far apart from each other, can we think 
of the dew as carried in the atmosphere from one 
place to the other. Hupfeld (iv. 322) suggests that 
perhaps ‘as the dew of Hermon’ may be a for- 
mula of blessing (comp. the curse on Gilboa, 2 Sam. 
i. 21), and as applied here may represent Zion as 
realizing the idea of that blessing, both spiritual 
and natural, in the highest degree. Bottcher 
(Aehrenlese zum A. T., p. 58) assumes an appel- 


lative sense of ] VT, %. e. dew (not of any par- 
ticular mountain of that name), but of lofty heights 
generally, which would include Zion. Hengsten- 
berg’s explanation is not essentially different from 
this (Die Psalmen, iy. 83), except that with him 
the generalized idea would be = Hermon-dew, in- 
stead of = Dew of Hermons. H. 


HER’MONITES, THE (DVS: ’Ep- 
povielu: Hermoniim) [in the A. V.]. ° Properly 
the “Hermons,” with reference to the three [or 
two ?] summits of Mount Hermon (Ps. xlii. 6 [7]). 
{[HERmon, p. 1047.] Ww. 


* HER’MONS (according to the Hebrew), 
Ps. xlii. 7 (6). Only one mountain is known in 
the Bible as Hermon; the plural name refers, no 
doubt, to the different summits for which this was 
noted. [HErmon.] See also Rob. Phys. Geogr. 
p- 347. H. 

HER/OD (‘Hpddns, i. e. Hero’des). THe 
Heropian Famiry. The history of the Hero- 
dian family presents one side of the last develop- 
ment of the Jewish nation. The evils which had 
existed in the hierarchy which grew up after the 
Return, found an unexpected embodiment in the 
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tyranny of a foreign usurper. Religion was adopted 
as a policy; and the Hellenizing designs of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes were carried out, at least in their 
spirit, by men who professed to observe the Law. 
Side by side with the spiritual «kingdom of God,” 
proclaimed by John the Baptist, and founded by 
the Lord, a kingdom of the world was established, 
which in its external splendor recalled the tradi- 
tional magnificence of Solomon. The simultaneous 
realization of the two principles, national and spir- 
itual, which had long variously influenced the Jews, 
in the establishment of a dynasty and a church, is 
a fact pregnant with instruction. In the fullness 
of time a descendant of Esau established a false 
counterpart of the promised glories of Messiah. 

Various accounts are given of the ancestry of the 
Herods; but neglecting the exaggerated statements 
of friends and enemies,“ it seems certain that they 
were of [dumezean descent (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 3), a 
fact which is indicated by the forms of some of the 
names which were retained in the family (Ewald, 
Geschichte, iv. 477, note). But though aliens by 
race, the Herods were Jews in faith. The Idu- 
means had been conquered and brought over to 
Judaism by John Hyrcanus (B. 0. 130, Jos. Ant. 
xi. 9, § 1); and from the time of their conversion 
they remained constant to their new religion, look- 
ing upon Jerusalem as their mother city and claim- 
ing for themselves the name of Jews (Joseph. Ant. 
xx. 7,§ 7; B. J. i. 10, § 4, iv. 4, § 4). 

The general policy of the whole Herodian family, 
though modified by the personal characteristics of 
the successive rulers, was the same. It centred in 
the endeavor to found a great and independent 
kingdom, in which the power of Judaism should 
subserve to the consolidation of a state. ‘Thé pro- 
tection of Rome was in the first instance a neces- 
sity, but the designs of Herod I. and Agrippa I. 
point to an independent eastern empire as their 
end, and not to a mere subject monarchy. Sach a 
consummation of the Jewish hopes seems to have 
found some measure of acceptance at first [Hu- 
RODIANS]; and by a natural reaction the temporal 
dominion of the Herods opened the way to the 
destruction of the Jewish nationality. The religion 
which was degraded into the instrument of unscru- 
pulous ambition lost its power to quicken a united 
people. ‘The high-priests were appointed and de- 
posed by Herod I. and his successors with such a 
reckless disregard for the character of their office 
(Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, i. 322, 325, 421), 
that the office itself was deprived of its sacred dig- 
nity (comp. Acts xxili. 2 ff; Jost, 430, &e.). The 
nation was divided, and amidst the conflict of sects 
a universal faith arose, which more than fulfilled 
the nobler hopes that found no satisfaction in the 
treacherous grandeur of a court. 

The family relations of the Herods are singularly 
complicated from the frequent recurrence of the 
same naines, and the several accounts of Josephus 
are not consistent in every detail. The following 
table, however, seems to offer a satisfactory sum- 


@ The Jewish partisans of Herod (Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, ap. Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 3) sought to raise him to 
the dignity of a descent from one of the noble fami- 
lies which returned from Babylon ; and, on the other 
hand, early Christian writers represented his origin as 
utterly mean and servile. Africanus has preserved a 
tradition (Routh, Rell. Sacr. ii. p. 235), on the authority 
of * the natural kinsmen of the Saviour,”” which makes 
Antipater, the father of Herod, the son of one Herod, 
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mary of his statements. The members of the 
Herodian family who are mentioned in the N. T. 
are distinguished by capitals. 

Josephus is the one great authority for the his- 
tory of the Herodian family. The scanty notices 
which occur in Hebrew and classic writers throw 
very little additional light upon the events which 
he narrates. Of modern writers Ewald has treated 
the whole subject with the widest and clearest view. 
Jost in his several works has added to the records 
of Josephus gleanings from later Jewish writers. 
Where the original sources are so accessible, mono- 
graphs are of little use. The following are quoted 
by Winer: Noldii Hist. Idwnea . . . Franeq. 
1660; E. Spanhemii Stemma... Merodis M., 
which are reprinted in Hayercamp’s Josephus (ii. 
331 fh; 402 ff). 

I. Herop THE GREAT (‘Hpédns) was the sec- 
ond son of Antipater, who’ was appointed procurator 
of Judea by Julius Cesar, B. co. 47, and Cypros, 
an Arabian of noble descent (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, 
§ 3). At the time of his father’s elevation, though 
only fifteen years old, he received the government 
of Galilee (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9, § 2), and shortly 
afterwards that of Coele-Syria. When Antony 
came to Syria, B. c. 41, he appointed Herod and 
his elder brother Phasael tetrarchs of Judea (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 13, § 1). Herod was forced to 
abandon Judea next year by an invasion of the 
Parthians, who supported the claims of Antigonus, 
the representative of the Asmonzan dynasty, and 
fled to Rome (sB. c. 40). At Rome he was well 
received by Antony and Octavian, and was ap- 
pointed by the senate king of Judaea to the exclu- 
sion of the Hasmoneean line (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 14, 
§ 4; App. Bell. C. 39). In the course of a few 
years, by the help of the Romans, he took Jerusalem 
(B. €. 87), and completely established his authority 
throughout his dominions. An expedition which 
he was foreed to make against Arabia saved him 
from taking an active part in the civil war, though 
he was devoted to the cause of Antony. After the 
battle of Actium he visited Octavian at Rhodes, 
and his noble bearing won for him the favor of the 
conqueror, who confirmed him in the possession of 
the kingdom, B. ©. 31, and in the next year in- 
creased it by the addition of several important 
cities (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10, § 1 ff), and afterwards 
gave him the province of Trachonitis and the dis- 
trict of Paneas (Joseph. Ant. l.c.). The remainder 
of the reign of Herod was undisturbed by external 
troubles, but his domestic life was embittered by 
an almost uninterrupted series of injuries and cruel 
acts cf vengeance. Iyreanus, the grandfather of 
his wife Mariamne, was put to death shortly before 
his visit to Augustus. Mariamne herself, to whom 
he was passionately devoted, was next sacrificed to 
his jealousy. One execution followed another, till 
at last, in B. C. 6, he was persuaded to put to death 
the two sons of Mariamue, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, in whom the chief hope of the people lay. 
Two years afterwards he condemned to death An- 


a slave attached to the service of a temple of Apollo at 
Ascalon, who was taken prisoner by Idumezean robbers, 
and kept by them, as his father could not pay his ran- 
som. he locality (cf. Philo, Leg. ad Caium, § 80) 
no less than the office, was calculated to fix a heavy 
reproach upon the name (cf. Routh, ad loc.). This 
story is repeated with great inaccuracy by Epiphaninus 
(Her. xx.). 
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tipater, his eldest son, who had been their most 
active accuser, and the order for his execution was 
among the last acts of Herod’s life, for he died 
himself five days after the death of his son, B. C. 
4, in the same year which marks the true date of 
the Nativity. [Jesus Curisr.] 

These terrible acts of bloodshed which Herod 
perpetrated in his own family were accompanied by 
others among his subjects equally terrible, from the 
numbers who fell victims to them. The infirmities 
of his later years exasperated him to yet greater 
cruelty; and, according to the well-known story, 
he ordered the nobles whom he had called to him 
in his last moments to be executed immediately 
after his decease, that so at least his death might 
be attended by universal mourning (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 7,§ 5). It was at the time of this fatal ill- 
ness that he must have caused the slaughter of the 
infants at Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 16-18), and from 
the comparative insignificance of the murder of a 
few young children in an unimportant village when 
contrasted with the deeds which he carried out or 
designed, it is not surprising that Josephus has 
passed it over in silence. The number of children 
in Bethlehem and ‘all the borders thereof’’ (éy 
mao Tots dptos) may be estimated at about ten 
or twelve; and the language of the Evangelist 
leaves in complete uncertainty the method in which 
the deed was effected (&mogrelAas QvetAev). ‘The 
scene of open and undisguised violence which has 
been consecrated by Christian art is wholly at va- 
riance with what may be supposed to have been the 
historic reality. Ata later time the murder of the 
children seems to haye been connected with the 
death of Antipater. Thus, according to the anec- 
dote preserved by Macrobius (c. A. D. 410), + Au- 
gustus, cum audisset inter pueros quos in Syria 
Herodes, Rex Judeorum, intra bimatum (Matt. ii. 
16; 2. Vulg. @ bimatu et infra) jussit interfici, 
filium quoque ejus occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis 
poreum esse quam filium’’ (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4). 
But Josephus has preserved two very remarkable 
references to a massacre which Herod caused to be 
made shortly before his death, which may throw 
an additional light upon the history. In this it is 
said that Herod did not spare “those who seemed 
most dear to him” (Ant. xvi. 11, § 7), but “slew 
all those of his own family who sided with the 
Pharisees (6 @apicatos)” in refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Roman emperor, while 
they looked forward to a change in the royal line 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 2, § 6; ef. Lardner, Credibility, 
etc., i. 278 ff., 332 f., 349 f.). How far this event 
may have been directly connected with the murder 
at Bethlehem it is impossible to say, from the ob- 
scurity of the details, but its occasion and charac- 
ter throw a great light upon St. Matthew’s nar- 
rative. 

In dealing with the religious feelings or preju- 
dices of the J ews, Herod showed as great contempt 
for public opinion as in the execution of his _per- 
sonal vengeance. He signalized his elevation to 
the throne by offerings to the Capitoline Jupiter 
(Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, i. 318), and sur- 
rounded his person by foreign mercenaries, some of 
whoin had been formerly in “the service of Cleopatra 
(Jos. Ant. xv. 7, § 3; xvii. 1, § 1; 8, § 3). His 


coins and those of his successors bore only Greek 
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legends; and he introduced heathen games within 
the walls of Jérusalem (Jos. Ant. xv. 8,§1). He 
displayed br cred his favor towards foreigners 
(Jos. Ant. xvi. 5, § 3), and oppressed the old Jew- 
ish aristocracy (Jos. Ant. xv. 1,§ 1). The later 
Jewish traditions describe him as nae the 
servant of the Hasmonzeans and’ the Romans, and 
relate that one Rabbin only survived the persecu- 
tion which he directed against them, purchasing 
his life by the loss of sight (Jost, i. 319, &e.). 

While Herod alienated in this manner the affec- 
tions of the Jews by his cruelty and disregard for 
the Law, he adorned Jerusalem with many splendid 
monuments of his taste and magnificence. The 
Temple, which he rebuilt with scrupulous care, so 
that it might seem to be a restoration of the old 
one rather than a new building (Jos. Ant. xv. § 11), 
was the greatest of these works. The restoration 
was begun B. €. 20, and the Temple itself was com- 
pleted in a year and a half (Jos. Ant. xv. 11, § 6). 
The surrounding buildings occupied eight years 
more (Jos. Ant. xy. 11, § 5). But fresh additions 
were constantly made in succeeding years, so that 
at the time of the Lord’s visit to Jerusalem at the 
beginning of His ministry, it was said that the 
Temple was “ built (@xodo0uhOn) in forty and six 
years’ (John ii. 20), a phrase which expresses the 
whole period from the commencement of Herod’s 
work to the completion of the latest addition then 
made, for the final completion of the whole build- 
ing is placed by Josephus (Ant, xx. 8, § 7, 78y 5& 
rote Kal Td lepby éreréAeoro) in the time of 
Herod Agrippa II. (c. A. p. 50). 

Yet even this splendid work was not likely to 
mislead the Jews as to the real spirit of the king. 
While he rebuilt the Temple at Jerusalem, he re- 
built also the Temple at Samaria (Jos. Ant. xv. 8, 
§ 5), and made proyision in his new city Caesarea 
for the celebration of heathen worship (Jos. Ant. 
xy. 9, § 5); and it has been supposed (Jost, Gesch. 
d. Judenth. i. 323) that the rebuilding of the Temple 
furnished him with the opportunity of destroying 
the authentic collection of genealogies which was 
of the highest importance to the priestly families. 
Herod, as appears from his public designs, affected 
the dignity of a second Solomon, but he joined the 
license of that monarch to his magnificence; and 
it was said that the monument which he raised oyer 
the royal tombs was due to the fear which seized 
him after a sacrilegious attempt to rob them of 
secret treasures (Jos. Ant. xvi. 7, § 1). 


It is, perhaps, difficult to see in the character 
of Herod any of the true elements of greatness. 
Some haye even supposed that the title — the great 


—is a mistranslation for the elder (S27, Jost, i. 
319, note ; 6 wéyas, Ewald, Gesch. iv. 473, &e.); 
and yet on the other hand he seems to have pos- 
sessed the good qualities of ovr own Henry VIII. 
with his vices. He maintained peace at home 
during a long reign by the vigor and timely gen- 
erosity of his administration. Abroad he conciliated 
the good-will of the Romans under circumstances of 
unusual difficulty. His ostentatious display and 
even his arbitrary tyranny was calculated to inspire 
Orientals with awe. Bold and yet prudent, oppress- 
ive and yet profuse, he had many of the character- 
istics which make a popular hero; and the title 


a The language of St. Matthew offers an instructive 
contrast to that of Justin M. (Dial. c. Tryph. 78): 
6‘Hpwédns .. . wavras amADS TOVS Maldas rovs 


év Bybdctu excdevoev avarpeOjvar. Of. Orig. ¢. Cels. 
i. p. 47, ed. Spene. 6 5: “Hpwdns avetde wavra Ta ev 
ByOrcku kal Tots dplos avTys maidia . . « 
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which may have been first given in admiration of 
successful despotism now serves to bring out in 
clearer contrast the terrible price at which the suc- 
cess was purchased. 


Copper Coin of Herod the Great. 


Obv. HPWAOY. Bunch of grapes. 
Macedonian he}met : 


Rev. EONAPXO. 
in the field caduceus. 


Il. Herop ANtreas CAvtirarpos, -Aytlras) 
was the son of Herod the Great by Malthace, a 
Samaritan (Jos. Ant. xvii. 1, § 3). His father had 
originally destined him as his successor in the king- 
dom (cf. Matt. ii. 22; ARcCHELAUS), but by the 
last change of his will appointed him “ tetrarch of 
Galilee and Persea” (Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, § 1, ‘Hp. 6 
TEeTpAPXNS, Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 19, ix. 7; Acts 
xili. 1; cf. Luke ili. 1, rerpapxodvros tis Tadt- 
Aalas ‘Hp.), which brought him a yearly revenue 
of 200 talents (Jos. Ant. xvii. 13, § 4; ef. Luke viii. 
3, XovGa émitpdmov ‘Hp.)- He first married 
a daughter of Aretas, “king of Arabia Petreea,” 
but after some time (Jos. Ant. xviii. 5, § 1) he 
made overtures of marriage to Herodias, the wife 
of his half-brother Herod-Philip, which she received 
favorably. Aretas, indignant at the insult offered 
to his daughter, found a pretext for invading the 
territory of Herod, and defeated him with great 
loss (Jos. /. c.). This defeat, according to the famous 
passage in Josephus (Av. xviii. 5, § 2), was attrib- 
uted by many to the murder of John the Baptist, 
which had been committed by Antipas shortly 
before, under the influence of Herodias (Matt. xiv. 
4 ff.; Mark vi. 17 ff.; Luke iii. 19). Ata later 
time the ambition of Herodias proved the cause 
of her husband’s ruin. She urged him to go to 
Rome to gain the title of king (ef. Mark vi. 14, 6 
Baotdrevs ‘Hp. by courtesy), which had been 
granted to his nephew Agrippa; but he was opposed 
at the court of Caligula by the emissaries of Agrippa 
{Hrrop Acrippa], and condemned to perpetual 
banishment at Lugdunum, A. p. 39 (Jos. Ant. xviii. 
7, § 2), whence he appears to have retired after- 
wards to Spain (B. J. ii. 9, § 6; but see note on 
p- 796). Herodias voluntarily shared his punish- 
ment, and he died in exile. [H&ERoprAs. | 

Pilate took oceasion from our Lord’s residence 
in Galilee to send Him for examination (Luke xxiii. 
6 ff.) to Herod Antipas, who came up to Jerusalem 
to celebrate the Passover (ef. Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, § 3), 
and thus heal the feud which had existed between 
the tetrarch and himself (Luke xxiii. 12; ef. Luke 
xiii. 1, wep) tv TadsAalwy, dy 7d aia MiAatos 
fuitev peta Tav Ovoiwy adreyv).* ‘Lhe share 
which Antipas thus took in the Passion is specially 
noticed in the Acts (iv. 27) in connection with Ps. 
ii. 1,2. His character, as it appears in the Gospels, 
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answers to the general tenor of his life. He was un- 
scrupulous (Luke iii. 19, rep) wavrwy oy éroinoey 
movnpay), tyrannical (Luke xiii. 31), and weak 
(Matt. xiv. 9). Yet his cruelty was marked by 
cunning (Luke xiii. 32, +7 adAdmekxi ratty), and 
followed by remorse (Mark vi. 14). In contrast 
with Pilate he presents the type of an astern 
despot, capricious, sensual, and superstitious. This 
last element of superstition is both natural and 
clearly marked. For a time “he heard John 
gladly” (Mark vi. 20), and was anxious to see 
Jesus (Luke ix. 9, xxiii. 8), in the expectation, as it 
is said, of witnessing some miracle wrought by Him 
(Luke xiii. 31, xxiii. 8). 

The city of TrpertAs, which Antipas founded 
and named in honor of the emperor, was the most 
conspicuous monument of his long reign; but, like 
the rest of the Herodian family, he showed his 
passion for buildiug cities in several places, restor- 
ing Sepphoris, near Tabor, which had been de- 
stroyed in the wars after the death of Herod the 
Great (Jos. Ant. xvii. 12, § 9; xviii. 2, § 1) and 
Betharamphtha (Beth-haram) in Persea, which he 
named Julias, “from the wife of the emperor” 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, 1; Hieron. Euseb. Chron. A. D. 
29, Livias). 

III. ARcHELAUS (ApxéAaos [ruler of the 
people]) was, like Herod Antipas, the son of Herod 
the Great and Malthace. He was brought up with 
his brother at Rome (Joseph. Amt. xvii. 1, § 3), 
and in consequence of the accusations of his eldest 
brother Antipater, the son of Doris, he was ex- 
cluded by his father’s will from any share in his 
dominions. Afterwards, however, by a second 
change, the “kingdom’’ was left to him, which 
had been designed for his brother Antipas (Joseph. 
Ant. xvii. 8, § 1), and it was this unexpected 
arrangement which led to the retreat of Joseph to 
Galilee (Matt. ii. 22). Archelaus did not enter on 
his power without strong opposition and bloodshed 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 9); but Augustus confirmed the 
will of Herod in its essential provisions, and gave 
Archelaus the government of “Idumza, Judea, 
and Samaria, with the cities of Czsarea, Sebaste, 
Joppa, and Jerusalem ”’ (Joseph. Art. xvii. 13, § 5), 
which produced a revenue of 400 (Joseph. B. J. ii. 
6, § 8) or 600 talents (Ant. xvii. 18,5). For the 
time he received the title of Ethnarch, with the 
promise of that of king, if he proved worthy of it 
(Joseph. /. c.). His conduct justitied the fears 
which his character inspired. After violating the 
Mosaic law by the marriage with Glaphyra, his 
brother’s widow (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 138, § 1), he 
roused his subjects by his tyranny and cruelty to 
appeal to Rome for redress.?> Augustus at once 
summoned him to his presence, and after his cause 
was heard he was banished to Vienne in Gaul 
(A. D. 7), where probably he died (Joseph. l. ¢. ; 
ef. Strab. xvi. p. 765; Dio Cass. lv. 27); though 
in the time of Jerome, his tomb was shown near 
Bethlehem ( Onomasticon). 

IV. Herop Pari I. (@{Aurmos, Mark vi. 17) 
was the son of Herod the: Great, and Mariamne the 


a * Pilate’s sending Jesus to Herod seems to have 
been an expedient merely to dispose of the case, if pos- 
sibly he might do so, in that way. Herod, conciliated 
by an apparent act of courtesy, may then have made 
advances on his part to the procurator, which led to 
the restoration of a better understanding between 
them. That it was their common enmity to Christ 
which made Herod and Pilate friends on this eecasion 


(as is often said) does not agree with the manifest 
anxiety of Pilate to release Jesus. s H. 

b * Of this character of Archelaus Matthew’s state- 
ment (ii. 22) furnishes a significant intimation. On 
returning from Egypt Joseph evidently meant to go 
directly to Bethlehem ; but hearing that Archelaus had 
succeeded Herod rather than some other one of his 
sons, he avoided that place and proceeded to Galilee. 


H. 
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daughter of a high-priest Simon (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
6, 4), and must be carefully distinguished from the 
tetrarch Philip. {HrRop Ptr IL] He married 
Herodias, the sister of Agrippa I., by whom he had 
a daughter Salome. Herodias, however, left him, 
and made an infamous marriage with his half- 
brother Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17; 
Luke iii. 19). He is called only Herod by Josephus, 
but the repetition of the name Philip is fully justi- 
fied by the frequent recurrence of names in. the 
Herodian family (e. gy. Antipater). The two Philips 
were confounded by Jerome (ad Matt. 1. ¢.); and 
the confusion was the more easy, because the son 
of Mariamne was excluded from all share in his 
father’s possessions (vfs diahens e&prcnbey) in 
consequence of his mother’s treachery (Joseph. B. 
J. i. 30, § 7), and lived afterwards in a private 
station. 

V. Herop Purre II. (@/Aurmos) was the son 
of Herod the Great and Cleopatra (‘IepoooAupiris). 
Like his half-brothers @ Antipas and Archelaus, he 
was brought up at Rome (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1, § 3), 
and on the death of his father advocated the claims 
of Archelaus before Augustus (Joseph. B. J. ii. 6, 
§ 1). He received as his own government “ Batanza, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis (Gaulonitis), and some parts 
about Jamnia’’ (Joseph. &. J. ii. 6, § 3), with 
the title of tetrarch (Luke iii. 1, @iAtrmov . . . 
TeTpapxouvTos THs ‘Iroupatas Kal Tpaywvitidos 
xépas). His rule was distinguished by justice and 
moderation (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, § 6), and he ap- 
pears to have devoted himself entirely to the duties 
of his oftice without sharing in the intrigues which 
disgraced his family (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, 6). He 
built a new city on the site of Paneas, near the 
sources of the Jordan, which he called Casarea 
(Kaioapela 7 biAtmrov, Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 
27), and raised Bethsaida (in lower Gaulonitis) to 
the rank of a city under the title of Julias (Joseph. 
Ant. ii. 9, § 1; xviii. 2, § 1), and died there a. p. 
34 (xviii. 5, § 6). He married Salome, the daugh- 
ter of Philip (1.) and Herodias (Ant. xviii. 6, § 4), 
but as he left no children at his death his dominions 
were added to the Roman province of Syria (xviii. 
5, § 6). 

VI. Herop AGripra I. (‘Hpédns, Acts ; 
"Ayplirmas, Joseph.) was the son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was brought up at Rome with Claudius and 
Drusus, and after a life of various vicissitudes 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7), was thrown into prison by 
Tiberius for an unguarded speech, where he re- 
mained till the accession of Caius (Caligula) a. D. 
37. The new emperor gave him the governments 
formerly held by the tetrarchs Philip and Lysanias, 
and bestowed on him the ensigns of royalty and 
other marks of favor (Acts xii. 1, ‘Hp. 6 BaotAeds). 
The jealousy of Herod Antipas and his wife Herodias 
was excited by these distinctions, and they sailed 
to Rome in the hope of supplanting Agrippa in the 
emperor’s favor. Agrippa was aware of their de- 
sign. and anticipated it by a counter-charge against 
Antipas of treasonous correspondence with the 
Parthians. Antipas failed to answer the accusation, 
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and was banished to Gaul (A. D. 39), and his 
dominions were added to those already held by 
Agrippa (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7, § 2). Afterwards 
Agrippa rendered important services to Claudius 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 11, §§ 2, 3), and received from 
him in return (A. D. 41) the government of Judea 
and Samaria; so that his entire dominions equaled 
in extent the kingdom of Herod the Great. Unlike 
his predecessors, Agrippa was a strict observer of 
the Law (Joseph. Ant. xix. 7, § 3), and he sought 


“with success the favor of the Jews.” It is probable 


that it was with this view¢ he put to death James 
the son of Zebedee, and further imprisoned Peter 
(Acts xii. 1 ff.) But his sudden death, which fol- 
lowed immediately afterwards, interrupted his am- 
bitious projects. 

In the fourth year of his reign over the whole 
of Judxa (A. D. 44) Agrippa attended some games 
at Ceesarea, held in honor of the emperor. When 
he appeared in the theatre (Joseph. Ant. xix. 8, § 2, 
deutépa Tay Bewpiay jucpa; Acts xii. 21, TOKTH 
nmépa) in “a robe of silver stuff (é apytpouv 
Temoinuerny macay, Joseph.; écOATa BaoiruKhy, 
Acts xii. 21) which shone in the morning light, 
his flatterers saluted him as a god; and suddenly 
he was seized with terrible pains, and being carried 
from the theatre to the palace died after five days 
agony (e~’ nuepas mévTe TH THs yaorpds GAyi- 
part diepyacGels Toy Bloy KaréarpeWey, Joseph. 
Ant. xix. 8; yevduevos cxwAnndBpwros ekapvéer, 
Acts xii. 23; cf. 2 Mace. ix. 5-9). 

By a singular and instructive confusion Euse- 
bius (7. /. ii. 10; ef. Heinichen, “ac. 2, ad loc.) 
converts the owl, which, according to Josephus, ap- 
peared to Herod as a messenger of evil (& yy<eAos 
kax@v) into “the angel’’ of the Acts, who was the 
unseen minister of the Divine Will (Acts xii. 23, 
enaratev avroy ayyedos Kuptov; cf. 2 K. xix. 35, 
LXX..). 

Various conjectures have been made as to the 
oceasion of the festival at which the event took 
place. Josephus (/. c.) says that it was in “ behalf 
of the emperor's safety,’’ and it has been supposed 
that it might be in connection with his return from 
Britain; but this is at least very uncertain (cf. 
Wieseler, Chron. d. Apost. Zeit. p. 131 ff). Jose- 
phus mentions also the concourse “ of the chief men 
throughout the province” who were present on the 
oceasion; and though he does not notice the em- 
bassy of the Tyrians and Agrippa’s speech, yet his 
narrative is perfectly consistent with both facts. 

VII. Herop AGripepa II. ?Aypimmas, N. T. 
Joseph.) was the son of Herod Agrippa I. and Cy- 
pros, a grand-niece of Herod the Great. At the 
time of the death of his father, A. D. 44, he was at 
Rome, and his youth (he was 17 years old) pre- 
vented Claudius from carrying out his first inten- 
tion of appointing him his father’s successor (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xix. 9, §§ 1, 2). Not long afterwards, 
however, the emperor gave him (c. A. D. 50) the 
kingdom of Chalcis, which had belonged to his 
uncle (who died a. p. 48; Joseph. Ant. xx. 4, § 2; 
B. J. ii. 12, § 1); and then transferred him (A. p. 
52) to the tetrarchies formerly held by Philip and 


@ Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, § 1, Josephus calls Philip 
*Apxeddov adcApods yryicos; but elsewhere he states 
their distinct descent. 

b Jost ( Gesch. d. Judenthums, i. 420) quotes a legend 
- that Agrippa burst into tears on reading in a public 
service Deut. xvii. 15; whereupon the people cried 
out, “ Be not distressed, Agrippa, thou art our brother,” 


in yirtue, that is, of his half-descent from the Has- 
monzans. 

¢ Jost (p. 421, &c.), who objects that these acts are 
inconsistent with the known humanity of Agrippa, 
entirely neglects the reason suggested by St. Luke 
(Acts xii. 3). 
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Lysanias (Joseph. Ant. xx. 6, § 1; B. J. ii. 12, § 
8), with the title of king (Acts xxv. 13, ’Ayplrmas 
5 Baotreds, xxvi. 2, 7, &e.). 

Nero afterwards increased the dominions of 
Agrippa by the addition of several cities (Amt. xx. 
6, § 4); and he displayed the lavish magnificence 
which marked his family by costly buildings at 
Jertsalem and Berytus, in both cases doing violence 
to the feelings of the Jews (Ant. xx. 7, § 11; 8, 
§ 4). he relation in which he stood to his sister 
Berenice (Acts xxv. 13) was the cause of grave sus- 
picion (Joseph. Ant. xx. 6, § 3), which was noticed 
by Juyenal (Sat. vi. 155 ff). In the last Roman 


war Agrippa took part with the Romans, and after 
the fall of Jerusalem retired with Berenice to Rome, 
where he died in the third year of Trajan (A. D. 
100), being the last prince of the house of Herod 
(Phot. Cod. 33). 


ith Titus. 
Obv.: Head lau- 
reate to the right. 
(year 26). 

field a star. 


AYTOKPTITOC KAICAPCEBA., 
Rey.: ETO KS BA ATPITIMA 
Victory advancing to the right: in the 


The appearance of St. Paul before Agrippa (A. 
D. 60) offers several characteristic traits. Agrippa 
seems to have been intimate with Festus (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 7, § 11); and it was natural that the Ro- 
man governor should ayail himself of his judgment 
on a question of what seemed to be Jewish law 
(Acts xxv. 18 ff., 26; ef. Joseph. Ant. xx. 8, § 7). 
The “pomp” (zoAA} pavracta) with which the 
king caine into the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 
23) was accordant with his general bearing; and 
the cold irony with which he met the impassioned 
words of the Apostle (Acts xxvi. 27, 28) suits the 
temper of one who was contented to take part in 
the destruction of his nation. iy LOS Ns 

VII. Berenice. [BrrEenice.] 

IX. Drusinua. [Drusiuua.] 

HERO’DIANS (‘Hpwdiavol: [Herodian]). 
In the account which is given by St. Matthew 
(xxii. 15 ff) and St. Mark (xii. 13 ff) of the last 
efforts made by different sections of the Jews 
to obtain from our Lord himself the materials for 
his accusation, a party under the name of /Je/o- 
dians is represented as acting in concert with the 
Pharisees ¢ (Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 13). St. 


@ Origen (Comm. in Matt. tom. xvii. § 26) regards 
this combination of the Herodians and Pharisees as a 
combination of antagonistic parties, the one favorable 
to the Roman government (cikds yap ore év TH Aaw TdrE 
ot pev SuSacKovres TeActy Tov pdpov Kaloape ékadovvTo 
“Hpwdctavol b7d Tav pH OeAdvTwv TOUTO yiverBar . . . )s 
and the other opposed to it; but this view, which is 
only conjectural (eixkds), does not offer a complete solu- 
tion of the various relations of the Herodians to the 
other parties of the times. Jerome, following Origen, 
limits the meaning of the term yet more: ‘t Cum He- 
rodianis, id est, militibus Herodis, seu quos illudentes 
Pharisei, quia Romanis tributa solyebant, Herodianos 
vocabant et non divino cultui deditos ” (Hieron. Comm. 
in Matt. xxii. 15). 
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Mark mentions the combination of the two parties 
for a similar object at an earlier period (Mark iii. 
6), and in another place (viii. 15; ef. Luke xii. 1) 
he preserves a saying of our Lord, in which “ the 
leaven of Herod”? is placed in close connection with 
“the leayen of the Pharisees”). In the Gospel of 
St. Luke, on the other hand, the Herodians are not 
brought forward at all by name. 

These very scanty notices of the Evangelists as to 
the position of the Herodians are not compensated 
by other testimonies; yet it is not difficult to fix 
their characteristics by a reference to the condition 
of Jewish feeling-in the Apostolic age. ‘There 
were probably many who saw in the power of the 
Herodian family the pledge of the preservation of 
their national existence in the face of Roman am- 
bition. In proportion as they regarded the inde- 
pendent nationality of the Jewish people as the first 
condition of the fulfillment of its future destiny, 
they would be willing to acquiesce in the dominion 
of men who were themselves of foreign descent 
{Hrrop], and not rigid in the observance of the 
Mosaic ritual. Two distinct classes might thus 
unite in supporting what was a domestic tyranny 
as contrasted with absolute dependence on Rome — 
those who saw in the Herods a protection against 
direct heathen rule, which was tke one object of 
their fear (cf. Juchas. f. 19, ap. Lightfoot, Harm. 
Ev. p. 470, ed. Leusd. * Herodes etiam senem Hil- 
lel magno in honore habuit; namque hi homines 
regem illum esse non zgre ferebant’’), and those 
who were inclined to look with satisfaction upon 
such a compromise between the ancient faith and 
heathen civilization, as Herod the Great and his 
successors had endeavored to realize, as the true 
and highest consummation of Jewish hopes.? On 
the one side the Herodians — partisans of Herod in 
the widest sense of the term — were thus brought 
into union with the Pharisees, on the other, with 
the Sadducees. Yet there is no reason to suppose 
that they endeavored to form any very systematic 
harmony of the conflicting doctrines of the two 
sects, but rather the conflicting doctrines themselves 
were thrown into the background by what appeared 
to be a paramount political necessity. Such coali- 
tions have been frequent in every age; and the 
rarity of the allusions to the Herodians, as a marked 
body, seems to show that this, like similar coalitions, 
had no enduring influence as the foundation of 
party. The feelings which led to the coalition re- 
mained, but they were incapable of animating the 
common action of a united body for any length of 
time. BES Ws 

* On the occasion mentioned in Matt. xxii. 16 
and Mark xii. 13, the Herodians appear as supporters 
of the claim of the Roman emperors to receive 
tribute-money from the Jews. This fact agrees 

b In this way the Herodians were said to regard 
Herod (Antipas) as “the Messiah’: ‘Hpwévavol kar’ 
éxeivous TOUS xpdvous 7oav oi Tov “Hpwdnv Xprorov eivac 
A€yovres, Ms tatopetra (Vict. Ant. ap. Cram. Cat. in 
Marc. p. 400). Philastrius (Her. xxviii.) applies the 
same belief to Herod Agrippa; Epiphanius (Her. xix.) 
to Herod the Great. Jerome in one place (ad Matt. 
xxii. 15) calls the idea “a ridiculous notion of some 
Latin writers, which rests on no authority (quod nus- 
quam legimus);”? and again (Dial. c. Lucifer. xxiii.) 
mentions it in a general summary of heretical notions 
without hesitation. The belief was, in fact, one of 
general sentiment, and not of distinct and pronounced 
confession. 
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best with the view that they were essentially a po- 
litical and not a religious party, and hence in this 
respect stood at the very opposite pole from the 
Pharisees, for the latter denied the Roman right of 
government and resisted all foreign innovations. It 
is remarkable that we find two such hostile parties 
acting together in any instance. And especially in 
regard to that earlier combination (Mark iii. 6), it 
does not appear from the narrative how a coalition 
of the Pharisees with the Herodians was to enable 
them te accomplish the death of Jesus. We can 
only conjecture how this may bave been. ‘The in- 
fluence of Christ among the people in Galilee at that 
period was very great, and therefore any open act 
of violence on the part of his enemies was out of 
the question. Means more covert must be employed. 
The Herodians, as the partisans of Herod, had in- 
fluence with that ruler; and the Pharisees, in- 
triguing with them and fixing upon some political 
accusation, may haye hoped to secure Herod's inter- 
position in arresting and putting to death the object 
of their malice. It is not without significance that 
the overture for this alliance came from the Phavri- 
sees and not from the Herodians (wera rev “Hpw- 
diavav cvpBovArov émotovy, Mark iii. 6). HH. 


HERO’DIAS (‘Hpwdias, a female patronymic 
from ‘Hpédns; on patronymics and gentilic names 
in-tas, see Matthize, Greek Gr. § 101 and 103), the 
name of a woman of notoriety in the N. T., dangh- 
ter of Aristobulus, one of the sons of Mariamne 
and Herod the Great, and consequently sister of 
Agrippa I. 

She first married Herod, surnamed Philip, an- 
other of the sons of Mariamne and the first Herod 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5,§ 4; comp. B. J. i. 29, § 4), 
and therefore her full uncle; then she eloped from 
him, during his lifetime (Ant. ibid.), to marry 
Herod Antipas, her step-uncle, who had been long 
married to, and was still living with, the daughter 
of Aineas or Aretas-—his assumed name — king 
of Arabia (bid. xvii. 9, § 4). Thus she left her 
husband, who was still alive, to connect herself with 
aman whose wife was still alive. Her paramour 
was indeed less of a blood relation than her original 
husband; but being likewise the half-brother of 
that husband, he was already connected with her 
' by affinity — so close that there was only one case 
contemplated in the Law of Moses where it could 
be set aside, namely, when the married brother had 
died childless (Lev. xviii. 16, and xx. 21, and for 
the exception Deut. xxv. 5 ff). Now Herodias had 
already had one child — Salome — by Philip (Azt. 
xviii. 5, § 4), and, as he was still alive, might have 
had more. Well, therefore, may she be charged by 
Josephus with the intention of confounding her 
country’s institutions (did. xviii. 5, § 4); and well 
may St. John the Baptist have remonstrated against 
the enormity of such a connection with the tetrarch, 
whose conscience would certainly seem to haye been 
a less hardened one (Matt. xiv. 9 says he ‘was 


@ This town is probably Lugdunum Conyenarum, 
a town of Gaul, situated on the right bank of the 
Garonne, at the foot of the Pyrenees, now St. Bertrand 
de Comminges (Murray, Handb. of France, p. 814): 
Eusebius, H. E. i. 11, says Vienne, confounding An- 
tipas with Archelaus ; Burton on Matt. xiv. 3, Alford, 
and moderns in general, Lyons. In Josephus (B. J. 
NiF9; § 6), Antipas is said to have died in Spain —ap- 
parently, from the context, the land of his exile. A 
town on the frontiers, therefore, like the aboye, would 
satisfy both passages. 
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sorry;’’ Mark vi. 20 that he “feared ’’ St. John; 
and “heard him gladly ’’). 

The consequences both of the crime, and of the 
reproof which it incurred, are well known. Aretas 
made war upon Herod for the injury done to his 
daughter, and routed him with the loss of his whole 
army (Ant. xviii. 5,§ 1). The head of St. John 
the Baptist was granted to the request of Herodias 
(Matt. xiv. 8-11; Mark vi. 24-28). According to 
Josephus the execution took place in a fortress 
called Macherus, on the frontier between the do- 
minions of Aretas and Herod, according to Pliny 
(v. 15), looking down upon the Dead Sea from the 
south (comp. Robinson, i. 570, note). And it was 
to the iniquity of this act, rather than to the im- 
morality of that illicit connection that, the historian 
says, some of the Jews attributed the defeat of 
Herod. Jn the closing scene of her career, indeed, 
Herodias exhibited considerable magnanimity; as 
she preferred going with Antipas to Lugdunum,“ 
and there sharing his exile and reverses, till death 
ended them, to the remaining with her brother 
Agrippa I., and partaking of his elevation (Ant. 
xviii. 7, § 2). 

There are few episodes in the whole range of the 
N. T. more suggestive to the commentator than 
this one scene in the life of Herodias. 

1. It exhibits one of the most remarkable of the 
undesigned coincidences between the N. T. and 
Josephus; that there are some discrepancies in the 
two accounts, only enhances their value. More 
than this, it has led the historian into a brief di- 
gression upon the life, death, and character of the 
Baptist, which speaks volumes in favor of the 
genuineness of that still more celebrated passage, 
in which he speaks of “Jesus,” that “ wise man, 
if man he may be called’ (Amt. xviii. 3, § 3; comp. 
xx. 9, § 1, unhesitatingly quoted as genuine by 
Buseb. H. #. i. 11).° 

2. It has been warmly debated whether it was 
the adultery, or the incestuous connection, that 
drew down the reproof of the Baptist. It has 
been already shown that, either way, the offense 
merited condemnation upon more grounds than 
one. 

3. The birthday feast is another undesigned 
coincidence between Scripture and profane history. 
The Jews abhorred keeping birthdays as a pagan 
custom (Bland on Matt. xiv. 6). On the other 
hand, it was usual with the Egyptians (Gen. xl. 
20; comp. Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 7), with the Per- 
sians (Herod. i. 133), with the Greeks, even in the 
case of the dead, whence the Christian custom of 
keeping anniversaries of the martyrs (Biihr, ad 
Herod. iv. 26), and with the Romans (Pers. Sat. 
ii. 1-3). Now the Herods may be said to have 
gone beyond Rome in the observance of all that 
was Roman. Herod the Great kept the day of his 
accession; Antipas—as we read here—and Agrippa 
I., as Josephus tells us (Ant. xix. 7, § 1), their 


> * Tholuck has made admirable use of the argu- 
ment from this source in his Glauwbwiirdigkeit der 
Evang. Geschichte, pp. 854-857. It is shown that the 
personal names, the plaves, dates, and customs, Jewish 
and Roman, mentioned or implied in the account of 
Herodias and of the beheading of John, are fully con- 
firmed by contemporary writers. On the question 
whether Josephus and the evangelists disagree in re- 
gard to the place where John was imprisoned, see 
TIBERIAS. H. 
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birthday. with such magnificence, that the ‘“ birth- 
days of Herod’? (Herodis dies) had passed into a 
proverb when Persius wrote (Sit. vy. 180). 

4. And yet dancing, on these festive occasions, 
was common to both Jew and Gentile; and was 
practiced in the same way — youths and virgins, 
singly, or separated into two bands, but never in- 
termingled, danced to do honor to their deity, their 
hero, or to the day of their solemnity. Miriam 
(ex. xv. 20), the daughter of Jephthah (Judges xi. 
34), and David (2 Sam. vi. 14), are familiar instances 
in Holy Writ; the “ Carmen Seculare ’’ of Horace, 
to quote no more, points to the same custom 
amongst Greeks and Romans. It is plainly owing 
to the elevation of woman in the social scale, that 
dancing in pairs (still unknown to the East) has 
come into fashion. 

5. The rash oath of Herod, like that of Jeph- 
thah in the O. T., has afforded ample discussion to 
casuists... It is now ruled that all such oaths, where 
there is no reservation, expressed or implied, in 
favor of the laws of God or man, are illicit and 
without force. And so Solomon had long since 
decided (1 K. ii. 20-24; see Sanderson, De Juram. 
Oblig. Prelect. iii. 16). KE. S. Ff. 


HERO’DION (Hpwdlwv: Herodion), a rela- 
tive of St. Paul (roy cuyyevh mov: cognatus), to 
whom he sends his salutation amongst the Chris- 
tians of the Roman Church (Rom. xvi. 11). Noth- 
ing appears to be certainly known of him. By 
Hippolytus, however, he is said to have been bishop 
of ‘Tarsus; and by Pseudo-Dorotheus, of Patra 
(Winer, sub voc.). 


HERON (7TD2N). The Hebrew andphah ap- 
pears as the name of an unclean bird in Ley. xi. 19, 
Deut. xiv. 18. From the addition of the words 
“after her kind,’”? we may infer that it was a gen- 
erie name for a well-known class of birds, and hence 
it is the more remarkable that the name does not 
occur elsewhere in the Bible. It is quite uncer- 
tain what bird is intended; the only point on which 
any two commentators seem to agree is, that it is 
not the heron, for many suppose the preceding 
word, translated in the A. V. ‘ stork,’’ to apply in 
reality to the heron. The LXX. translates it xa- 
padpios, which may be regarded as applicable to all 
birds frequenting swampy ground (éy xapadpats), 
but more particularly to the plover. This explana- 
tion loses what little weight it might otherwise 
have had, from the probability that it originated in 
a false reading, namely, agaphah, which the trans- 
lators connected with agaph, “a bank.” The Tal- 
mudists evidently were at a loss, for they describe 
it indefinitely as a “high-flying bird of prey” 
(Chulin, 63 a). The only ground on which an 
opinion can be formed, is the etymology of the 
word; it is connected by Gesenius (hes. p. 127) 
with the root anaph, “to snort in anger,’ and is 
therefore applicable to some irritable bird, perhaps 
the goose. The parrot, swallow, and a kind of 
eagle have been suggested without any real reason. 


WitseB: 

HE/SED on [kindness, favor]: °Eodl; 
Alex. EoS: Benxhesed), the son of Hesed, or Ben- 
Chesed, was commissary for Solomon in the district 
of “the Arubboth, Socoh, and all the land of 
Hepher ” (1 K. iv. 10). 

HESH’BON (awn [ prudence, uniler- 
standing|: *EoeBév; [Rom. Vat. in Josh. xxi. 39, 
"Eo Bay:] Hesebon), the capital city of Sihon king 


HESHMON 


of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 26). It stood on the 
western border of the high plain (Mishor, Josh. 
xiii. 17), and on the boundary-line between the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad. ‘The ruins of Hesban, 
20) miles east of the Jordan, on the parallel of the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, mark the site, as 
they bear the name, of the ancient Heshbon. The 
city is chiefly celebrated from its connection with 
Sihon, who was the first to give battle to the invad- 
ing Israelites. He marched against them to Jahaz, 
which must have been situated a short distance 
south of Heshbon, and was there completely over- 
thrown (Deut. ii. 32-ff.). Heshbon was rebuilt by 
the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxxii. 37), but was as- 
signed to the Levites in connection with the tribe 
of Gad (Josh. xxi. 39). After the Captivity it fell 
into the hands of the Moabites, to whom it had 
originally belonged (Num. xxi. 26), and hence it 
is mentioned in the prophetic denunciations against 
Moab (Is. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 2, 34, 45). In the 
fourth céntury it was still a place of some note 
(Onom. s. v. :sebon), but it has now been for many 
centuries wholly desolate. 

The ruins of Heshbon stand on a low hill rising 
out of the great undulating plateau. They are 
more than a mile in circuit; but not a building 
remains entire. Towards the western part is a sin- 
gular structure, whose crumbling ruins exhibit the 
workmanship of successive ages—the massive stones 
of the Jewish period, the sculptured cornice of the 
Roman era, and the light Saracenic arch, all grouped 
together. There are many cisterns among the 
ruins; and towards the south, a few yards from the 
base of the hill, is a large ancient reservoir, which 
calls to mind the passage in Cant. vii. 4, “* Thine 
eyes are like the fish-pools of Heshbon by the gate 
of Bath-rabbim.”? (See Burckhardt, Trav. in Syr., 
p- 365; Irby and Mangles, p. 472.) [BarH-1AB- 
BIM. ] Joi sgke 

* For a description of the ruins of Hesbdn, see 
Tristram’s Land of Israel, p. 544, 2d ed. Among 
other monuments of the old city, he speaks of “ the 
foundations of a forum, or public building of the 
Roman period, arranged exactly like the forum at 
Pompeii. . . . Some portions of the walls are 
standing —a few tiers of worn stones; and the 
space is thickly strewn with piles of Doric shafts, , 
capitals of columns, broken entablatures, and large 
stones with the broad bevelled edge. In one edifice, 
of which a large portion remains, near the foot of 
the hill, Jewish stones, Roman arches, Dorie pillars, 
and Saracenic arches, are all strangely mingled. . . . 
The old wells were so numerous that we had to ride 
with great care to avoid them.”’ Instead of “fish. 
pools’ said (A. V.) to have been at Heshbon (Cant. 
vii. 4), we should read ‘pools’? or “tanks ” 


(VID ND): and, as we see above, the remains of 
water-works of this description are still abundant 
there. Of all the marks of antiquity the Arabs 
consider none more decisive than the ruins of 
cisterns or reservoirs (Wetzstein’s Reisebericht 
liber Hauran, ete., p. 86). H. 


HESH’MON (]VOWT [thriving, fruitful- 
ness]: LXX. omits, both MSS.; [Comp. Ald. 
-Aceudv:]| Hassemon), a place named, with others, 
as lying between Moladah and Beer-sheba (Josh. xv, 
27), and therefore in the extreme south of Judah. 
Nothing further is known of it; but may it not 
be another form of the, name Azmon, given in 
Num. xxxiv. 4 as one of the landmarks of the 
southern boundary of Judah? 


HESRON 


HES’RON (en [enclosed, as by a wall]: 
-Agpdv; Alex. Acpou: Hesron). Hzron, the 
son of Reuben (Num. xxvi. 6, [21]). Our trans- 
lators followed the Vulg. in adopting this form of 
the name. [In many “modern editions of the A. 
V. however, it is spelt Hezron. A.] W. A. W. 

HES’RONITES, THE QCIWEMT: 6 
"Aopwvi; [Vat.] Alex. o Aopwret: Hesronite), 
Descendants of Hesron, or Hezron, the son of Reu- 
ben (Num. xxvi. 6). [In many modern editions 


of the A. V. the word is spelt Hezronites. — A.] 
W. A. W. 


HETH (F177, @ e Cheth [terror, giant]: 
Xér: Heth), the forefather of the nation of THE 
Hrrrires. In the genealogical tables of Gen. x. 
and 1 Chr. i., Heth is stated as a son of Canaan, 
younger than Zidon the firstborn, but preceding 
the Jebusite, the Amorite, and the other Canaanite 
families. Heth and Zidon alone are named as 
persons; all the rest figure as tribes (Gen. x. 15; 
1 Chr. i. 13; LXX. ry Xerrutov: [Vulg. Heth- 
cum ;| and so Josephus, Ant. i. 6, § 2). 

The Hittites were therefore a Hamite race, 
neither of the “country”? nor the “kindred” of 
Abraham and Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 3, 4; xxviii. 1, 2). 
In the earliest historical mention of the nation — 
the beautiful narrative of Abraham’s purchase of 
the cave of Machpelah — they are styled, not Hit- 
tites, but Bene-Cheth (A. V. “sons, and children 
of Heth,” Gen. xxiii. 3, 5, 7, 10, 16, 18, 20; xxv. 
10; xlix. 32). Once we hear of “daughters of 
Heth ”’ (xxvii. 46), the “daughters of the land; ” 
at that early period still called, atter their less im- 
mediate progenitor, ‘ daughters of Canaan ”’ (xxviii. 
1, 8, compared with xxvii. 46, and xxvi. 34, 35/. 

In the Egyptian, monuments the name Chat is 
said to stand for Palestine (Bunsen, dgypten, 
quoted by Ewald, Gesch. i. 317, note). G. 


seas (ann Biaoe the way of 
Hethlon [i. of the lurking-place or str ong- 
hold |: (LX. translate the name: /Tethalon]), the 
name of a place on the northern border of the 
“ promised land.’? It is mentioned only twice in 
Seripture (Ez. xlvii. 15, xlviii. 1). In all prob- 
ability the ‘way of Hethlon’’ is the pass at the 
northern end of Lebanon, from the sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean to the great plain of Hamath, and 
is thus identical with ‘the entrance of Hamath”’ 
in Num. xxxiv. 8, &. (See Mive Years in Da- 
mascus, li. 356.) dale Vee 

HEZEKI Orhan 7. e. Hizki, a short form of 
Hizkiah, strength of Jehovah = Hezekiah : -ACaki; 
[Vat. ncaa | fezeci), a man in the genealogies 
of Benjamin, one of the Bene-I Ipaal [sons of E. il 
a descendant of Shaaraim (1 Chr. viii. 17). 


HEZEKVAH (TAT, generally WPT, 


Hizkiya’/hu, and also with initial Y — STINT : 

LXX. and Joseph. ’E¢extas: ee ehide matt ength 
of Jehovah, comp. Germ. Gotthard, Ges.), twelfth 
king of Judah, son of the apostate Ahaz and Abi 
(or “Abijah), ascended the throne at the age of 25 
B. ©. 726. Since, however, Ahaz died at the age 
of 36, some prefer to make Hezekiah only 20 years 


old at his accession (reading 3 for 712), as other- 


wise he must have been born when Ahaz was a boy 

of il years old. This, indeed, is not impossible 

(Hieron. Ep. ad Vitalem, 182, quoted by Bochart, 
67 
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Geogr. Sacr. p. 920; see Keil on 2 K. xviii. 1; 
Knobei, Jes., 22, &c.); but, if any change be de- 
sirable, it is better to suppose that Ahaz was 25 
and not 20 years old at his accession (UXX. Syr. 


Arab. 2 Chr. xxviii. 1), reading 17D for D in 2 
Rexvis 2: 

Hezekiah was one of the three most perfect kings 
of Judah (2 K. xviii. 5; Ecclus. xlix. 4). His 
first act was to purge, and repair, and reopen with 
splendid sacrifices and perfect ceremonial, the Tem- 
ple which had been despoiled and neglected daring 
the careless and idolatrous reign of his father. 
This consecration was accompanied by a revival of 
the theocratic spirit, so strict as not even to spare 
“the high places,’ which, although tolerated by 
many well-intentioned kings, had naturally been 
profaned by the worship of images and Asherahs 
(2 K. xviii. 4). On the extreme importance and 
probable consequences of this measure, see HicH 
Puaces. <A still more decisive act was the de- 
struction of a brazen serpent, said to have been 
the one used by Moses in the miraculous healing 
of the Israelites (Num. xxi. 9), which had been 
removed to Jerusalem, and had become, “ down to 
those days,’”’ an object of adoration, partly in con- 
sequence of its venerable character as a relic, and 
partly perhaps from some dim tendencies to the 
ophiolatry common in ancient times (Ewald, Gesch. 
ili. 622). To break up a figure so curious and so 
highly honored showed a strong mind, as well as a 
clear-sighted zeal, and Hezekiah briefly justified his 


procedure by calling the image TWN, ‘a bra- 
zen thing,” possibly with a contemptuous play on 


the word wr, ‘6a serpent.”? How necessary this 
was in such times may be inferred from the fact 
that “the brazen serpent’? is, or was, reverenced 
in the Church of St. Ambrose at Milan (Prideaux, 
Connect. i. 19, Oxf. ed.).¢ When the kingdom of 
Israel had fallen, Hezekiah extended his pious en- 
deavors to Iphraim and Manasseh, and by inviting 
the scattered inhabitants to a peculiar Passover 
kindled ¢heir indignation also against the idolatrous 
practices which still continued among them. This 
Passover was, from the necessities of the case, cel- 
ebrated at an unusual, though not illegal (Num. 
ix. 10, 11) time, and by an excess of Levitical zeal, 
it was continued for the unprecedented period of 
fourteen days. For these latter facts the Chronicler 
(2 Chr. xxix., xxx., xxxi.) is our sole authority, and 
he characteristically narrates them at great length. 
It would appear at first sight that this Passoyer 
was celebrated immediately after the purification of 
the Temple (see Prideaux, /. ¢.), but careful con- 
sideration makes it almost certain that it could not 
haye taken place before the sixth year of Hezekiah’s 
reign, when the fall of Samaria had stricken re- 
morseful terror into the heart of Israel] (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 1, xxx. 6, 9, and Keil on 2 K. xviii. 3). 

By a rare and happy providence the most pious 
of kings was confirmed in his faithfulness, and 
seconded in his endeavors by the powerful assist- 
ance of the noblest and most eloquent of prophets. 
The influence of Isaiah was, however, not gained 
without a struggle with the “ scornful’? remnant 
of the former royal counsellors (Is. xxviii. 14), who 
in all probability recommended to the king such 


a “Un serpent de bronze qui selon une croyance 
populaire serait celui que leva Moise, et qui dott siffier 
a la fin du monde.” (Itin. de V Italie, p. 117.) 
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alliances and con:promises as would be in unison 
rather with the dictates of political expediency, than 
with that sole unhesitating trust in the arm of 
Jehoyah which the prophets inculeated. The lead- 
‘ing man of this cabinet was Shebna, who, from the 
omission of his father’s name, and the expression in 
Is. xxii. 16 (see Blunt, Undes. Coincidences), 
probably a foreigner, perhaps a Syrian (Hitzig). 
At the instance of Isaiah, he seems to have been 
subsequently degraded from the high post of pre- 
fect of the palace (which office was given to I’lia- 
kim, Is. xxii. 21), to the inferior, though still 


honorable, station of state-secretary (TDD, 2 K. 


xvili. 18); the further punishment of exile with 
which Isaiah had threatened him (xxii. 18) being 
possibly forgiven on his amendment, of which we 
have some traces in Is. xxxvii. 2 ff (Ewald, Gesch. 
iii. 617). 

At the head of a repentant and united people, 
Hezekiah ventured to assume the aggressive against 
the Philistines, and in a series of victories not only 
rewon the cities which his father had lost (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 18), but even dispossessed them of their own 
cities except Gaza (2 K. xviii. 8) and Gath (Joseph. 
Ant. ix. 138, § 3). It was perhaps to the purposes 
of this war that he applied the money which would 
otherwise have been used to pay the tribute exacted 
by Shalmanezer, according to the agreement of 
Ahaz with his predecessor, Tiglath Pileser. When, 
after the capture of Samaria, the king of Assyria 
applied for this impost, Hezekiah refused it, and in 
open rebellion omitted to send even the usual pres- 
ents (2 K. xviii. 7), a line of conduct to which he 
was doubtless encouraged by the splendid exhorta- 
tion of his prophetic guide. 

Instant war was averted by the heroic and long- 
continued resistance of the Tyrians under their king 
Eluleus (Joseph. Ant. ix. 14), against a siege, 
which was abandoned only in the fifth year (Grote, 
Greece, iii. 359, 4th ed.), when it was found to be 
impracticable. This must have been a critical and 
intensely anxious period for Jerusalem, and Heze- 
kiah used every available means to strengthen his 
position, and render his capital impregnable (2 K. 
xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 3-5, 30; Is. xxii. 8-11, xxxili. 
18; and to these events Ewald also refers Ps. xlviii. 
13). But while all Judeea trembled with anticipa- 
tion of Assyrian invasion, and while Shebna and 
others were relying “in the shadow of Egypt,” 
Isaiah’s brave heart did not fail, and he even de- 
nounced the wrath of God against the proud and 
sinful merchant-city (Is. xxili.), which now seemed 
to be the main bulwark of Judea against immediate 
attack. 

It was probably during the siege of Samaria that 
Shalmanezer died, and was succeeded by Sargon, 
who, jealous of Ke eyptian influence in Judea, sent an 
army under a Tartan or general (Is. xx. 1), which 
penetrated Egypt (Nah. iii, 8-10) and destroyed 
No-Amon; although it is clear from Hezekiah’s 
rebellion (2 K. xviii. 7) that it can have produced 
but little permanent impression. Sargon, in the 
tenth year of his reign (which is the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Hezekiah), made an expedition 
‘to Palestine; but his annals make no mention of 
‘any conquests from Hezekiah on this occasion, and 
he seems to have occupied himself in the siege of 
Ashdod (Is. xx. 1), and in the inspection of mines 
(Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. ix.). This must there- 
fore be the expedition alluded to in 2 K. xviii. 13; 


was 
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to, as it led to no result. But if the Scripture nar- 
rative is to be reconciled with the records of Assyr- 
ian history it seems necessary to make a transposi- 
tion in the text of Isaiah (and therefore of the book 
of Kings). That some such expedient must be 
resorted to, if the Assyrian history is trustworthy, 
is maintained by Dr. Hincks in a paper On the 
rectification of Chronology, which the newly-dis- 
covered Apis-steles render necessary. The text,” 
he says, “as it originally stood, was probably to 
this effect: 2 K. xviii. 13. Now in the fourteenth 
year of king Hezekiah the king of Assyria came 
up {alluding to the attack mentioned in Sargon’s 
Annals}; xx. 1-19. In those days was king Heze- 
kiah sick unto death, etc., xviii. 13. And Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria, came up against all the 
fenced_cities of Judah, and took them, ete., xviii. 
13, xix. 87° (Dr. Hincks, in Journ. of Sacr. Lit. 
Oct. 1858). Perhaps some later transcriber, unaware 
of the earlier and unimportant invasion, confused 
the allusion to Sargon in 2 K. xviii. 13 with the 
detailed story of Sennacherib’s attack (2 K. xviii. 
14 to xix. 37), and, considering that the account 
of Hezekiah’s illness broke the continuity of the 
narrative, removed it to the end. 

According to this scheme, Hezekiah’s dangerous 
illness (2 K. xx.; Is. xxxviii.; 2 Chr. xxxii. 24) 
nearly synchronized with Sargon’s futile invasion, 
in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign, eleven 
years before Sennacherib’s invasion. That it must 
have preceded the attack of Sennacherib is nearly 
obvious from the promise in 2 K. xx. 6, as well as 
from modern discoveries (Layard, Nin. and Bab. i. 
145); and such is the view adopted by the Rabbis 
(Seder Olam, cap. xxiii.), Ussher, and by most com- 
mentators, except Vitringa and Gesenius (Keil, ad 
loc.; Prideaux, i. 22). There seems to be no 
eround whatever for the vague conjecture so con- 
fidently advanced (Winer, s. y. Hiskias ; Jahn, 
Hebr. Common. § xli.) that the king’s illness was 
the same plague which had destroyed the Assyrian 


army. 


The word pw is not elsewhere applied 


to the plague, but to carbuncles and inflammatory 
ulcers (Ex. ix. 9; Job ii. 7, &e.). Hezekiah, whose 
kingdom was in a dangerous crisis, who had at that 
time no heir (for Manasseh was not born till long 
afterwards, 2 K. xxi. 1), and who regarded death 
as the end of existence (Is. xxxviii.), “turned his 
face to the wall and wept sore”’ at the threatened 
approach of dissolution. God had compassion on 
his anguish, and heard his prayer. Isaiah had 
hardly left the palace when he was ordered to 
promise the king immediate recovery, and a fresh 
lease of life, ratifying the promise by a sign, and 
curing the boil by a plaster of figs, which were often 
used medicinally in similar eases (Ges. Thes. i. 
311; Celsius, Hierobol. ii. 377; Bartholinus, De 
Morbis Biblicis, x. 47). What was the exact nature 
of the disease we cannot say; according to Meade 
it was fever terminating in abscess. For some 
account of the retrogression of the shadow on the 
sundial of Ahaz, see Drau. On this remarkable 
passage we must be content to refer the reader to 
Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 351 ff.; Winer, s. v. Hiskias 
and Uhren; Rawlinson, Herod. ii. 332 ff.; the 
elaborate notes of Keil on 2 K. xx.; Rosenmiiller 
and Gesenius on Is. xxxviii., and especially Ewald, 
Gesch. iii. 638. 

Various ambassadors came with letters and gifts 
to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery (2 Chr. 


Is. xxxvi. 1; an expedition which is merely alluded | | Xxxii. 23), and among them an embassy from Mero- 
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dach-Baladan (or Berodach, 2 K. xx. 12; 6 Bda- 
adas, Joseph. /. ¢.), the viceroy of Babylon, the 
Mardokempados of Ptolemy’s canon. The osten- 
sible object of this mission was to compliment Heze- 
kiah on his convalescence (2 K. xx. 12; Is. xxxix. 
1), and “to inquire of the wonder that was done 
in the land” (2 Chr. xxxii. 31), a rumor of which 
could not fail to interest a people devoted to astrol- 
ogy. But its real purpose was to discover how far 
an alliance between the two powers was possible or 
desirable, for Mardokempados, no less than Heze- 
kiah, was in apprehension of the Assyrians. In 
fact, Sargon expelled him from the throne of Baby- 
lon in the following year (the 16th of Hezekiah), 
although after a time he seems to have returned 
and reéstablished himself for six months, at the end 
of which he was murdered by Belibos (Dr. Hincks, 
I. c.; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. ch. viii.; Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. i. 141). Community of interest 
made Hezekiah receive the overtures of Babylon 
with unconcealed gratification; and, perhaps, to 
enhance the opinion of his own importance as an 
ally, he displayed to the messengers the princely 
treasures which he and his predecessors had ac- 
cumulated. The mention of such rich stores is an 
additional argument for supposing these events to 
have happened before Sennacherib’s invasion (see 2 
K. xviii. 14-16), although they are related after 
them in the Scripture historians. If ostentation 
were his motive it received a terrible rebuke, and 
he was informed by Isaiah that from the then tot- 
tering and subordinate province of Babylon, and 
not from the mighty Assyria, would come the ruin 
and captivity of Judah (Is. xxxix. 5). This prophecy 
and the one of Micah (Mie. iv. 10) are the earliest 
definition of the locality of that hostile power, where 
the clouds of exile so long threatened (Lev. xxvi. 
33; Deut. iv. 27, xxx. 3) were beginning to gather. 
It is an impressive and fearful circumstance that 
the moment of exultation was chosen as the oppor- 
tunity for warning, and that the prophecies of the 
Assyrian deliverance are set side by side with those 
of the Babylonish Captivity (Davidson On Prophecy, 
p- 256). The weak friend was to accomplish that 
which was impossible to the powerful foe. But, 
although pride was the sin thus vehemently checked 
by the prophet, Isaiah was certainly not blind to 
the political motives (Joseph. Ant. x. 2, § 2), which 
made Hezekiah so complaisant to the Babylonian 
ambassadors. Into those motives he had inquired 
in vain, for the king met that portion of his ques- 
tion (“ What said these men?’’) by emphatic 
silence. Hezekiah’s meek answer to the stern de- 
nunciation of future woe has been most unjustly 
censured as “a false resignation which combines 
selfishness with silliness’? (Newman, Hebr. Aon. 
p- 274). On the contrary it merely implies a con- 
viction that God’s decree could not be otherwise 
than just and right, and a natural thankfulness for 
even a temporary suspension of its inevitable ful- 
fillment. 

Sargon was succeeded (B. ©. 702) by his son 

‘ Sennacherib, whose two invasions occupy the greater 
part of the Scripture records concerning the reign 
of Hezekiah. ‘The first of these took place in the 
third year of Sennacherib (B. 0. 700), and occupies 
only three yerses (2 K. xviii. 13-16), though the 
route of the advancing Assyrians may be traced in 
Is. x. 5, xi. The rumor of the invasion redoubled 
Hezekiah’s exertions, and he prepared for a siege 
by providing offensive and defensive armor, stopping 
up the wells, and diverting the watercourses, con- 
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ducting the water of Gihon into the city by a sub- 
terranean canal (Ecclus. xlviii. 17. For a similar 
precaution taken by the Mohammedans, see Will. 
Tyr. viii. 7, Keil). But the main hope of the 
political faction was the alliance with Egypt, and 
they seem to have sought it by presents and private 
entreaties (Is. xxx. 6), especially with a view to 
obtaining chariots and cayalry (Is. xxxi. 1-3), which 
was the weakest arm of the Jewish service, as we 
see from the derision which it excited (2 K. xviii. 
23). Such overtures kindled Isaiah’s indignation. 
and Shebna may have lost his high office by recom- 
mending them. The prophet clearly saw that Egypt 
was too weak and faithless to be serviceable, and 
the applications to Pharaoh (who is compared by 
Rabshakeh to one of the weak reeds of his own 
river), implied a want of trust in the help of God. 
But Isaiah did not disapprove of the spontaneously 
proffered assistance of the tall and warlike Ethio- 
pians (Is. xviii. 2, 7, acc. to Ewald’s trans.); be- 
cause he may have regarded it as a providential 
aid. 

The account given of this first invasion in the 
Annuals of Sennacherib is that he attacked Heze- 
kiah, because the Ekronites had sent their king 
Padiya (or “‘ Haddiya”’ acc. to Col. Rawlinson) as 
a prisoner to Jerusalem (cf. 2 K. xviii. 8); that he 
took forty-six cities (‘all the fenced cities’? in 2 
K. xviii. 13 is apparently a general expression, cf. 
xix. 8) and 200,000 prisoners; that he besieged 
Jerusalem with mounds (cf. 2 K. xix. 32); and 
although Hezekiah promised to pay 800 talents of 
silver (of which perhaps 300 only were ever paid) 
and 30 of gold (2 K. xviii. 14; but see Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. p. 145), yet not content with this 
he muleted him of a part of his dominions, and 
gave them to the kings of Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza 
(Rawlinson, Herod. i. 475 ff). So important was 
this expedition that Demetrius, the Jewish his- 
torian, even attributes to Sennacherib the Great 
Captivity (Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 146, ed. Sylb.). 
In almost every particular this account agrees with 
the notice in Scripture, and we may see a reason 
for so great a sacrifice on the part of Hezekiah in 
the glimpse which Isaiah gives us of his capital city 
driven by desperation into licentious and impious 
mirth (xxii. 12-14). This campaign must at least 
have had the one good result of proving the worth- 
lessness of the Egyptian alliance; for at a place 
called Altagii (the Eltekon of Josh. xv. 59?) Sen- 
nacherib inflicted an overwhelming defeat on the 
combined forces of Egypt and Ethiopia, which had 
come to the assistance of Ekron. But Isaiah re- 
garded the purchased treaty as a cowardly defection, 
and the sight of his fellow-citizens gazing peacefully 
from the house-tops on the bright array of the car- 
borne and quivered Assyrians, filled him with in- 
dignation and despair (Is. xxii. 1-7, if the latest 
explanations of this chapter be correct). 

Hezekiah’s bribe (or fine) brought a temporary 
release, for the Assyrians marched into Egypt, 
where, if Herodotus (ii. 141) and Josephus (Ant. 
x. 1-3) are to be trusted, they advanced without 
resistance to Pelusium, owing to the hatred of the 
warrior-caste against Sethos the king-priest of 
Pthah, who had, in his priestly predilections, inter- 
fered with their prerogatives. In spite of this 
advantage, Sennacherib was forced to raise the 
siege of Pelusium, by the advance of Tirhakah or 
Tarakos, the ally of Sethos and Hezekiah, who 
afterwards united the crowns of Egypt and Ethiopia. 
This magnificent Ethiopian hero, who had extended 
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his conquests to the pillars of Hercules (Strab. xy. 
472), was indeed a formidable antagonist. His 
deeds are recorded in a temple at Medineet Haboo, 
but the jealousy of the Memphites (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egypt. i. 141) concealed his assistance, and attrib- 
uted the deliverance of Sethos to the miraculous 
interposition of an army of mice (Herod. ii. 141). 
This story may have had its source, however, not 
in jealousy, but in the use of a mouse as the em- 
blem of destruction (Horapoll. Hierogl. i. 50; Raw- 
linson, //erod. ad loe.), and of some sort of disease 
or plague (? 1 Sam. vi. 18; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 
185). ‘The legend doubtless gained ground from 
the extraordinary circumstances which afterwards 
ruined the army of Sennacherib. We say «/ter- 
words, yecause, however much the details of the 
two occurrences may have been confused, we can- 
not agree with the majority of writers (Prideaux, 
Bochart, Michaelis, Jahn, Keil, Newman, ete.) in 
identifying the flight of Sennacherib from Pelusium 
with the event described in 2 K. xix. We prefer 
to follow Josephus in making them allude to dis- 
tinct events. 

Returning from his futile expedition (a@mpaktos 
avexdpnoe, Joseph. Ant. x. 1, § 4), Sennacherib 
‘s dealt treacherously ’”? with Hezekiah (Is. xxxiii. 1) 
by attacking the stronghold of Lachish. This was 
the commencement of that second invasion, respect- 
ing which we have such full details in 2 K. xviii. 
17 ff.; 2 Chr. xxxii. 9 ff; Is. xxxvi. That there 
were two invasions (contrary to the opinion of 
Layard, Bosanquet, Vance Smith, etc.) is clearly 
proved by the details of the first given in the 
Assyrian annals (see Rawlinson, Herod. 1. p. 477). 
Although the annals of Sennacherib on the great 
cylinder in the Brit. Museum reach to the end of 
his eighth year, and this second inyasion belongs 
to his fifth year (B. c. 698, the twenty-eighth year 
of Hezekiah), yet no allusion to it has been found. 
So shameful a disaster was naturally concealed by 
national yanity. From Lachish he sent against 
Jerusalem an army under two officers and his cup- 
bearer the orator Rabshakeh, with a blasphemous 
and insulting summons to surrender, deriding Heze- 
kiah’s hopes of Egyptian succor, and apparently 
endeavoring to inspire the people with distrust of 
his religious innovations (2 K. xviii. 22, 25, 30). 
The reiteration and peculiarity of the latter argu- 
ment, together with Rabshakeh’s fluent mastery of 
Hebrew (which he used to tempt the people from 
their allegiance by a glowing promise, v. 31, 32), 
give countenance to the supposition that he was an 
apostate Jew. Hezekiah’s ministers were thrown 
into anguish and dismay; but the undaunted Isaiah 
hurled back threatening for threatening with un- 
rivaled eloquence and force. He even prophesied 
that the fires of Tophet were already burning in 
expectancy of the Assyrian corpses which were 
destined to feed their flame. Meanwhile Sen- 
nacherib, having taken Lachish (an event possibly 
depicted on a series of slabs at Mosul, Layard, 1. 
and B. 148-152), was besieging Libnah, when, 
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alarmed by a “rumor’’ of Tirhakah’s advance (to 
avenge the defeat at Altagfi?), he was forced to 
relinquish once more his immediate designs, and 
content himself with a defiant letter to Hezekiah. 
Whether on this occasion he encountered and de- 
feated the Ethiopians (as Prideaux precariously 
infers from Is. xx. Connect. i. p. 26), or not, we 
caimot tell. The next event of the campaign, about 
which we are informed, is that the Jewish king 
with simple piety prayed to God with Seunacherib’s 
letter outspread before him (cf. 1 Mace. iii. 48), 
and received a prophecy of immediate deliverance. 
Accordingly “that night the Angel of the Lord 
went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians 
185,000 men.” 

There is no doubt that some secondary cause was 
employed in the accomplishment of this event. 
We are certainly “ not to suppose,’ as Dr. Johnson 
observed, “that the angel went about with a sword 
in his hand stabbing them one by one, but that 
some powerful natural agent was employed.” The 
Babylonish Talmud and some of the Targums at- 
tribute it to storms of lightning (Vitringa, Vogel, 
etc.); Prideaux, Heine (de causa Strag. Assyr’.), 
and Faber to the Simoon; R. Jose, Ussher, Preiss (de 
causa clad. Assy7’.), etc., ete., to a nocturnal attack 
by Tirhakah; Paulus to a poisoning of the waters; 
and finally Josephus, followed by an immense ma- 
jority of ancient and modern commentators, includ- 
ing even Keil, to the Pestilence. This would be a 
cause not only adequate (Justin, xix. 11; Diodor. 
xix. p. 484: see the other instances quoted by Ro- 
senmiiller, Winer, Keil, Jahn, ete.), but most prob- 
able in itself from the crowded and terrified state 
of the camp. There is therefore no necessity to 
adopt the ingenious conjectures by which Déder- 
lein, Koppe, and Wessler endeayor to get rid of the 
large number 185,000.¢ 

After this reverse Sennacherib fled precipitately 
to Nineveh, where he revenged himself on as many 
Jews as were in his power (Tob. i. 18), and after 
many years (not fifty-five days, as Tobit says, i. 
21), was murdered by two of his sons as he drank 
himself drunk in the house of Nisroch (Assarac ?) 
his god. He certainly lived till b. c. 680, for his 
22d year is mentioned on a clay tablet (Rawlinson, 
1. ¢.); he must therefore have survived Hezekiah 
by some seventeen years. It is probable that sey- 
eral of the Psalms (e. g. xlvi—xlviii., lxxvi.) allude 
to his discomfiture. 

Hezekiah only lived to enjoy for about one year 
more his well-earned peace and glory. He slept 
with his fathers after a reign of twenty-nine years, 
in_the 56th year of his age (B. Cc. 697), and was 
buried with great honor and universal mourning 
“in the chiefest of the sepulchres (or ‘the road 
leading up to the sepulehres,’ éy avaBdoet Tdpwy, 
LXX., because, as Thenius conjectures, the actual 
sepulehres were full) of the sons of David? (2 Chr. 
xxxil. 33). He had found time for many works of 
peace in the noble and almost blameless course of 
his troubled life, and to his pious labors we are in- 


a * Stanley’s note may be cited here: “ By what 
special means this great destruction was effected, with 
how large or small a remnant Sennacherib returned, 
is not told. It might bea pestilential blast (Is. xxxvii. 
7; Joseph. Ant. x. 1, § 5), according to the analogy 
by which a pestilence is usually described in Scripture 
under the image of a destroying angel (Ps. Ixxviii. 49 ; 
2 Sam. xxiv. 16); and the numbers are not greater 
than are recorded as perishing within very short 
periods — 150,000 Carthaginians in Sicily, 500,000 in 


seven months at Cairo (Gesenius, ad loc.). It might 
be accompanied by a storm. So Vitringa understood 
it, and this would best suit the words in Is. xxx. 29” 
(History of the Jewish Church. ii. 580). A mutilated 
account of this wonder was current among the Egyp- 
tians, They ascribed it, as a matter of course, to 
their own divinities, but unquestionably had in view . 
the same occurrence (see Rawlinson, Herod. ii. 141). 
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debted for at least one portion of the present canon 
(Prov. xxv. 1; Ecclus. xiviii. 17 ff). He can have 
no finer panegyric than the-words of the son of 
Sirach, “even the kings of Judah failed, for they 
forsook the law of the Most High; all except Da- 
vid, and Ezekias, and Judas failed.” 

Besides the many authors and commentators who 
have written on this period of Jewish history (on 
which much light has been recently thrown by 
Mr. Layard, Sir G. Wilkinson, Sir. H. Rawlinson, 
Dr. Hincks, and other scholars who have studied 
the Nineveh remains), see for continuous lives of 
Hezekiah, Josephus (Ant. ix. 13-x. 2), Prideaux 
(Connect. i. 16-30), Jahn (Hebr. Comm. § xii.), 
Winer (s. v. Hiskias), and Ewald (Gesch. iii. 614- 
644, 2d ed.). eWeek. 

* Dean Stanley devotes a long lecture (History 
of the Jewish Church, ii. 505-540) to the character 
of Hezekiah, and the events with which he was 
connected. ‘The reign of Hezekiah is the cul- 
tuinating point of interest in the history of the 
kings of Judah.” Yet the interest of his personal 
history is mainly that which arises from the con- 
templation of his example as one of faith and piety, 
and of the wonderful deliverances vouchsafed to the 
nation for his sake, though both these and his ear- 
nest efforts for the reformation of the people served 
only to delay, but not to avert the hastening ruin 
of the commonwealth. The sketch drawn by Mr. 
Stanley of Hezekiah’s repairing to the temple with 
the defiant letter of Sennacherib, to spread it before 
Jehoyah and to implore his help, brings out the 
monarch’s character at that most critical juncture 
in its best light. The Assyrian conqueror had sent 
from Lachish, demanding the submission of Heze- 
kiah and the surrender of Jerusalem into the hands 
of his general. On hearing this summons, Eli- 
akim, Shebna, and Joah, Hezekiah’s three highest 
officers, “tore their garments in horror, and ap- 
peared in that state before the king. He, too, gave 
way to the same uncontrolled burst of grief. He 
and they both dressed themselves in sackcloth, and 
the king took refuge in the Temple. The minis- 
ters went to seek comfort from Isaiah. The in- 
sulting embassy returned to Sennacherib. The 
army was moved from Lachish and lay in frent of 
the fortress of Libnah. A letter couched in terms 
like those already used by his envoys, was sent 
direct from the king of Assyria to the king of Ju- 
dah. What would be their fate if they were taken, 
they might know from the fate of Lachish, which 
we still see on the sculptured monuments, where 
the inhabitants are lying before the king, stripped 
in order to be flayed alive. Hezekiah took the 
letter, and penetrating, as it would seem, into the 
Most Holy Place, laid it before the Divine Presence 
enthroned above the cherubs, and called upon him 
whose name it insulted, to look down and see with 
his own eyes the outrage that was offered to him. 
From that dark recess no direct answer was vouch- 
safed. The answer came through the mouth of 
Isaiah. From the first moment that Sennacherib’s 
army had appeared, he had held the same language 
of unbroken hope and confidence, clothed in every 
variety of imagery. . . - It was a day of awful 
suspense. In proportion to the strength of Isaiah’s 
confidence and of Hezekiah’s devotion, would have 
been the ruin of the Jewish church and faith, if 
they had been disappointed of their hope. It was 
a day of suspense also for the two great armies 
which were drawing near to their encounter on the 
confines of Palestine. Like Anianus in the siege 
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of Orleans, Hezekiah must have looked southward 
and westward with ever keener and keener eager- 
ness. For already there was a rumor that Tirha- 
kah, the king of Egypt, was on his way to the rescue. 
‘Already Sennacherib had heard the rumor, and it 
was this which precipitated his endeavor to in- 
timidate Jerusalem into submission. The evening 
closed in on what seemed to be the devoted city. 
The morning dawned, and with the morning came 
the tidings from the camp at Libnah, that they 
were delivered. ‘It came to pass that night (2 
K. xix. 35) that the Angel of Jehovah went forth, 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred 
and fourscore and five thousand.’ ... The As- 
syrian king at once returned, and, according to the 
Jewish tradition, wreaked his vengeance on the 
Israelite exiles whom he found in Mesopotamia. 
He was the last of the great Assyrian conquerors. 
No Assyrian host again ever crossed the Jordan. 
Within a few years from that time... the As- 
syrian power suddenly vanished from the earth.” 

It was in all probability at the time of Sen- 
nacherib’s first invasion of Palestine that Hezekiah 
purchased his exemption from subjection to the 
Assyrian yoke by the payment of a fine. If the 
Assyrian inscriptions are rightly interpreted, they 
furnish an important confirmation of the Biblical 
account of this expedition, and of its results as re- 
gards Hezekiah and the Jews. The boastful record 
on one of the cylinders is said to read as follows: 
“¢And because Hezekiah, king of Judah,’ says 
Sennacherib, ‘would not submit to my yoke, I came 
up against him, and by force of arms and by the 
might of my power, I took forty-six uf his strong 
Jenced cities ; and of the smaller towns which were 
scattered about, I took and plundered a countless 
number. And from these places I captured and car- 
ried off as spoil two hundred thousand one hundred 
and fifty people, old and young, male and female, 
together with horses and mares, asses and camels, 
oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. And Ieze- 
kiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital city, 
like a bird in a cage, building towers round the city 
to hem him in, and raising banks of earth against 
the gates, so as to prevent escape. . . . ‘Then upon 
this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of 
my arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs and the 
elders of Jerusalem with 30 talents of gold and 800 
talents of silver, and divers treasures, a rich and 
immense booty. (See 2 K. xviii. 138-16.) ... 
All these things were brought to me at Nineveh, 
the seat of my government, Hezekiah having sent 
them by way of tribute, and as a token of his sub- 
mission to my power.’”” (See Rawlinson’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1859, p. 316 f., Amer. ed.) Dean 
Milman also calls attention to this coincidence 
(History of the Jews, i. 427, Amer. ed.). 

The chronological order of some of the events 
in Hezekiah’s life is not easily adjusted. The 
events are related in different books (Kings, Chron- 
icles, Micah, Isaiah), and not with many notations 
of time. M. von Niebuhr treats of some of the 
questions relating to the synchronism of Hezekiah’s 
history with that of the Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians (Geschichte Assui’s u. Bubel's, pp. 71, 76, 
88, 100 f., 179). Vor valuable articles on Heze- 
kiah, see Winer’s Bibl. Realw. i. 496-499; Her- 
zog’s Real-Encyk. vi. 151-157; and Zeller’s Bibl. 
Worterb. i. 612-615, 2te Aufl. For information 
on related subjects, the reader is referred in this 
Dictionary to DraL; IsAtAH; SARGON; SEN- 
NACHERIB; LAcuisu; and Mican. He 
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2. PECexta.] Son of Neariah, one of the de- 
scendants of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 23). 
3. [Hzecias; ed. 1590, -chias.] The same 
name, though rendered in the A. V. HizK1Aun, is 
found in Zeph. i. 1. P 
4. Arpr-or-Hezexian. [Arer.] TP. W. FP. 
HE/ZION (JV3T} [sight, vision]: *ady; 
[Vat. A¢ew;] Alex. A¢ana: Hezion), a king of 
Aram (Syria), father of Tabrimon, and grandfather 
of Benhadad I. He and his father are mentioned 


only in 1 K. xv. 18, and their names are omitted | 


by Josephus. In the absence of all information, 
the natural suggestion is that he is identical with 
ReEzon, the contemporary of Solomon, in 1 K. xi. 
23; the two names being very similar in Hebrew, 
and still more so in other versions (compare Arab. 
and Peshito on the latter passage); and indeed this 
conclusion has been adopted by some translators 
and commentators (Junius, Kchler, Dathe, Ewald). 
Against it are (7), that the number of generations 
of the Syrian kings would then be one less than 
those of the contemporary kings of Judah. But 
then the reign of Abijam was only three years, and 
in fact Jeroboam outlived both Rehoboam and his 
son. (b.) The statement of Nicolaus of Damascus 
(Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 2), that from the time of 
David for ten generations the kings of Syria were 
one dynasty, each king taking the name of Hadad, 
“as did the Ptolemies in Egypt.’’ But this would 
exclude, not only Hezion and Tabrimon, but Rezon, 
unless we may interpret the last sentence to mean 
that the official title of Hadad was held in addition 
to the ordinary name of the king. [Rezon; Tas- 
RIMON. | G. 

HE’ZIR (IT [swine]: Xn¢iv; [Vat. Xn- 
Cew;] Alex. IeCerp; [Comp. Xn¢etp: Hezir}), 1. 
A priest in the time of David, leader of the 17th 
monthly course in the service (1 Chr. xxiv. 15). 

2. PHCip ; Vat. Alex. FA. Hep > Hazir.] 
One of the heads of the people (laymen) who sealed 
the solemn covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 


HEZ RAL [2 syl.] CIRM [=JORN, Hez- 
ron, which see], according to the Ker? of the Ma- 
sorets, but the original reading of the text, Cetib, 


has OST =Hezro: ’Acapat; [Alex. Acapar:] 
Hesrai), a native of Carmel, perhaps of the south- 
ern one, and in that case possibly once a slave or 
adherent of Nabal; one of the 30 heroes of Dayid’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 35). In the parallel list the 
name appears as — 

HEZRO (m3 [see infra]: "Hoepé; Alex. 
Aoapa; [Ald. *Acpal: Comp. ’Egpl:] Hesro), in 
1 Chr. xi. 37. Kennicott, however (Dissertation, 
pp- 207, 208), decides, on the almost unanimous 
authority of the ancient yersions, that Hetzrai is 
the original form of the name. 


HEZ RON (sn [blooming, First; but 
walled, as a garden, Ges.]: -Aopév; [Alex. in 
Num., Acpom:] Hesron). 1. A son of Reuben 
(Gen. xlvyi. 9; Ex. vi. 14), who founded the family 
of the Hezronites (Num. xxvi. 6). 

2. A son of Pharez, and one of the direct an- 
cestors of David (Gen. xlvi. 12; Ruth iv. 18); in 
LXxXx. *Eopéy (once var. lect. Grab. "Agpav), and 
*Eopép, Which is followed in Matt. i. 3. [Vat. in 
Ruth, Ecpwy; in 1 Chr. ii. 9, 18, 21, 25, Eoepwv; 
ii,.5, iy. 1, Apowy: Vulg. Hesron, in Ruth Esron.]} 

TO BSB: 


HIEL 


HEZRONITES, THE (2037773: 6’Ac- 
povl [Vat. -ve.]: Hesronite). A branch of the 
tribe of Judah, descendants of Hezron, the son of 
Pharez (Num. xxvi. 21). [In the A. V. ed. 1611, 
the word is spelt Hesronites. —A.] W. A. W. 

HID’DAIL [2 syl.] CUM [mighty chief]: 
Alex. A@@01; [Comp. ‘Hdal; Ald. Ovdpi;] Vat. 
omits: Hedda), one of the thirty-seven heroes of 
David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 380), described as “ of 
the torrents of Gaash.’’ In the parallel list of 1 
Chr. (xi. 32) the name is given as Hurat. Ken- 
nicott (Dissert. p. 194)-decides in favor of “ Hurai”’ 
on grounds for which the reader must be referred 
to his work. 

HIDDE’KEL | Pea {sharp, swift, Dietr. 
in Ges. 6te Aufl.]: Téypis: [in Dan. (Theodot.),] 
Thypis "EddexéA [Alex. Evderea]: Tygris, Ti- 
gris), one of the rivers of Eden, the river which 
‘‘goeth eastward to Assyria’’ (Gen. ii. 14), and 
which Daniel calls “the Great river’* (Dan. x. 4), 
seems to have been rightly identified by the LXX. 
with the Tigris. It is difficult to account for the 


initial T7, unless it be for 7, “lively,” which is 
used of running water in Gen. xxvi. 19. Dekel 


(op) is clearly an equivalent of Digla or Diglath, 
a name borne by the Tigris in all ages. The form 
Diglath oceurs in the Targums of Onkelos and Jon- 
athan, in Josephus (Amt. i. 1), in the Armenian 
Eusebius (Chron. Can. pars i. ec. 2), in Zonaras 
(Ann. i. 2), and in the Armenian version of the 
Scriptures. It is hardened to Diglt (Diglito) by 
Pliny (#. NV. vi. 27). The name now in use among 
the inhabitants of Mesopotamia is Dijleh. 

It has generally been supposed that Digla is a 
mere Semitic corruption of Z7?yra, and that this 
latter is the true name of the stream. Strabo (xi. 
14, § 8), Pliny (doc. ett.) and other writers tell us 
that the river received its designation from its 
rapidity, the word Tigris (Tigra) meaning in the 
Medo-Persic language “an arrow.’ This seems 
probable enough; but it must be observed that the 
two forms are found side by side in the Babylonian 
transcript of the Behistun inscription, and that the 
ordinary name of the stream in the inscriptions of 
Assyria is Tiggar. Moreover, if we allow the 
Dekel of Hiddekel, to mean the Tigris, it would 
seem probable that this was the more ancient of 
the two appellations. Perhaps, therefore, it is best 
to suppose that there was in early Babylonian a 
root dik, equivalent in meaning, and no doubt con- 
nected in origin, with the Aryan tig or ti, and 
that from these two roots were formed independ- 
ently the two names, Dekel, Dikla, or Digla, and 
Tiggar, Tigra, or Tigris. The stream was known 
by either name indifferently; but on the whole the 
Aryan appellation predominated in ancient times, 
and was that most commonly used even by Semitic 
races. The Arabians, however, when they conquered 
Mesopotamia, revived the true Semitic title, and 
this (Dilch) continues to be the name by which 
the river is known to the natives down to the pres- 
ent day. The course of the river is described under 
TIGRIS. GAR: 


HYVEL (Non, perhaps for osm [ God 
lives, Ges.]: "Axiha; [Vat. Ayer; “Comp. 
Xina:] Hiel), a native of Bethel, who rebuilt Jer- 
icho in the reign of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 84); and in 
whom was fulfilled the curse pronounced by Joshua 
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(Josh. vi. 26). Strabo speaks of this cursing of a 
destroyed city as un ancient custom, and instances 
the curses imprecated by Agamemnon and Croesus 
(Grot. Annot. ad Josh. yi. 26); Masius compares 
the cursing of Carthage by the Romans (Pol. Sym). 


The term Bethelite CORT ID) here only is ren- 


dered family of cursing (Pet. Mart.), and also 
house or place of cursing (Arab., Syr., and Chald. 


versions), qu. TON DW 5 but there seems no rea- 
son for questioning the accuracy of the LXX. 6 
BaiénAtrns, which is approved by most commen- 
tators, and sanctioned by Ges. (Lez. s. y.). The 
rebuilding of Jericho was an intrusion upon the 
kingdom of Jehoshaphat, unless with Pet. Mart. 
we suppose that Jericho had already been detached 
from it by the kings of Israel, 45 ABy By 


HIERAP’OLIS (‘epdroais [sacred city]). 
This place is mentioned only once in Scripture, and 
that incidentally, namely, in Col. iv. 13, where its 
chureh is associated with those of CoLossa: and 
LAopiceEA. Such association is just what we 
should expect; for the three towns were all in the 
basin of the Meander, and within a few miles of 
one another. It is probable that Hierapolis was 
one of the ‘inlustres Asiz urbes’’ (Tac. Ann. xiv. 
27) which, with Laodicea, were simultaneously des- 
olated by an earthquake about the time when Chris- 
tianity was established in this district. here is 
little doubt that the church of Hierapolis was 
founded at the same time with that of Colossx, 
and that its characteristics in the apostolic period 
were the same. Its modern name is Pambouk- 
Kalessi. The most remarkable feature of the 
neighborhood consists of the hot calcareous springs, 
which have deposited the vast and singular incrus- 
tations noticed by travellers. See, for instance, 
Chandler, Zy-av. in Asia Minor (1817), i. 264-272; 
Hamilton, Res. in Asia Minor (1842), i. 507-522. 
The situation of Hierapolis is extremely beautiful; 
and its ruins are considerable, the theatre and gym- 
nasium being the most conspicuous. J. S. H. 

* Arundel passed within sight of Hierapolis, 
which he describes as high up on the mountain 
side, on a terrace extending several miles (Discov- 
eries in Asia Minor, ii. 200). Richter ( Wallfahi- 
ten, p. 533 ff.) states that Hierapolis and Laodicea 
(mentioned together, Col. iv. 13) lie within view 
of each other on opposite sides of the Lycus. For 
notices by still other travellers, see Pococke’s De- 
scription of the Hast, ete., ii. pt. li. 75; Fellows’s 
Asia Minor, p. 283 ff; and Schubert’s Rezse in 
das Morgenland, p. 283. The various observations 
are brought concisely together in Lewin’s sketch 
(Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i. 204 f.).  Ep- 
aphras may have founded the church at Hierapolis; 
and at all events, that city was one of the places 
where he manifested that zeal for the truth ac- 
credited to him by the Apostle (Col. iv. 13). 
The celebrated Stoic philosopher, Epictetus, was a 
native of Hierapolis, and nearly contemporary with 
Paul and Epaphras. i. 

HIEREEL (‘tepefa: Jeelech), 1 Esdr. ix. 
21. [Jenie.] 

HIER’EMOTH (‘epeudo: Lrimoth). 1. 
1 Esdr. ix. 27. [JEREMOTIH.] ’ 

2. [Jerimoth.] 1 Esdv. ix. 30. [RAmorn.] 

HIERIE’LUS $ (Ie(pifaos, i. @. LIezriclos; 


[Vat. TeCopiaoss Ald. ‘Tepinaos:] Tezrelus), 1 
Esdr, ix. 27. This answers to JEHIEL in the list 
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of Ezr. x.; but whence our translators obtained 
their form of the name does not appear. 

* Our translators evidently derived this form of 
the name from the Aldine edition of the LXX., 
which they haye so often followed in the Apoc- 
rypha. A. 


HIER/MAS (‘Ie ds; [Vat. lepua:] Remias) 
1 Esdr. ix. 26. (Ravan) al 


HIERON’YMUS = (‘lepdvupos 
named |: Hieronymus), a Syrian general in 
time of Antiochus V. Fupator (2 Mace. xii. 
The name was made distinguished among 
Asiatic Greeks by Hieronymus of Cardia, the 
torian of Alexander's successors. B. F. W. 


* HIERU’SALEM is used in the A. V. ed. 
1611, and other early editions, for JerusALEM. 


HIGGAILON [3 syl.] (JVI: B54), a word 
which occurs three times in the book of Psalms 
(ix. 17 [16], xix. 15 [14], xcii. 4 [3]). Mendelssohn 
translates it meditation, thought, idea. Knapp 
(Die Psalmen) identifies it, in Ps. ix. 17, with the 


Arabie “ATT and SAT, “to mock,’ and hence 


his rendering “ What a shout of laughter!” (be- 
cause the wicked are entrapped in their own snares); 
but in Ps. xcii. 4, he translates it by ‘ Lieder” 
(songs). KR. David Kimchi likewise assigns two 
separate meanings to the word; on Ps. ix. 17 he 
says, “ This aid is for us (a subject of) meditation 
and thankfulness,’”’” whilst in his commentary on 
the passage Ps. xcii. 4, he gives to the same word 
the signification of melody, “this is the melody of 
the hymn when it is recited (played) on the harp.” 
“ We will meditate on this forever’? (Rashi, Comm. 
on Ps. ix. 17). In Ps. ix. 17, Aben Ezra’s Com- 
ment. on ‘+ Higgaion Selah ”’ is, “ this will L record 
in truth: on Ps. xcii. 4 he says, “ Higgaion 
means the melody of the hymn, or it is the name 
of a musical instrument.’’ According to Fiirst, 


YVAN is derived from TAT, “to whisper:” (a) 
it refers to the vibration of the harp, or to the 
opening of an interlude, an opinion supported by 
the LXX., Symmachus, and Aquilas: (0) it refers 
to silent meditation: this is agreeable to the use of 
the word in the Talmud and in the Rabbinical 


[sacred- 
the 


writings; hence } VIM for logic (Concord. Hebr. 
atque Chald.). 

It should seem, then, that Higgaion has two 
meanings, one of a general character implying 


thought, reflection, from TAT (comp. JVM) 
95s Ps.dx:i7, and OT. 22090 cana, 


Lam. iii. 62), and another in Ps. ix. 17 and Ps. 
xcii: 4, of a technical nature, bearing on the ini- 
port of musieal sounds or signs well known in the 
age of David, but the precise meaning of which 
cannot at this distance of time be determined. 

D. W. M. 


HIGH PLACES (1V22: in the historical 
books, r& bWnAd, Ta brn; in the Prophets, Bwpol; 
in the Pentateuch, orjAa, Lev. xxvi. 30, &e.; 
and once ¢fSwAa, Ez. xvi. 16: eacelsa, fana). 
From the earliest times it was the custom among 
all nations to erect altars and places of worship on 
lofty and conspicuous spots. We find that the 
Trojans sacrificed to Zeus on Mount Ida (//. x. 
171), and we are repeatedly told that such was the 
custom of the Persians, Greeks, Germans, .etc., 
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because they fancied that the hill-tops were nearer 
heayen, and therefore the most favorable places for 
prayer and incense (Herod. i. 131; Xen. Cyrop. 
viii. 7; Mem. iii. 8, § 10; Strab. xv. p. 732; Lue. 
de Sacrif. i. 4; Creuzer, Symb. i. 159; Winer, s. v. 
Berygétter). To this general custom we find con- 
stant allusion in the Bible (Is. Ixy. 7; Jer. iii. 6; 
Fiz. vi. 13, xviii. 6; Hos. iv. 13), and it is espe- 
cially attributed to the Moabites (Is. xv. 2, xvi. 
12; Jer. xlviii. 35). Lven Abraham built an altar 
to the Lord on a mountain near Bethel (Gen. xii. 7, 
8; ef. xxii. 2-4, xxxi. 54) which shows that the 
practice was then as innocent as it was natural; and 
although it afterwards became mingled with idol- 
atrous observances (Num. xxiii. 3), it was in itself 
far less likely to be abused than the consecration 
of groves (Hos. iv. 13). The external religion of 
the patriarchs was in some outward observances 
different from that subsequently established by the 
Mosaic law, and therefore they should not be con- 
demned for actions which afterwards became sinful 
only because they were forbidden (Heidegger, Hist. 
Patr. IL. iii. § 63). [Baman.] 

It is, however, quite obvious that if every grove 
and eminence had been suffered to become a place 
for legitimate worship, especially in a country where 
they had already been defiled with the sins of 
polytheism, the utmost danger would have resulted 
to the pure worship of the one true God (Hiiver- 
nick, inl. i. p. 592). It would infallibly have led 
to the adoption of nature-goddesses, and ‘“ gods of 
the hills ” (1 K. xx. 23). It was therefore implic- 
itly forbidden by the law of Moses (Deut. xii. 11- 
14), which also gave the strictest injunction to 
destroy these monuments of Canaanitish idolatry 
(Ley. xxvi. 830; Num. xxxiii. 52; Deut. xxxiii. 29, 
ubi LXX. TpPaXNAOS), without stating any general 
reason for this command, beyond the fact that they 
had been connected with such associations. It 
seems, however, to be assumed that every Israelite 
would perfectly understand why groves and high 
places were prohibited, and therefore they are only 
condemned by virtue of the injunction to use but 
one altar for the purposes of sacrifice (Ley. xvii. 3, 
4; Deut. xii. passim, xvi. 21; John iy. 20). 

The command was a prospective one, and was 
not to come into force until such time as the tribes 
were settled in the promised land, and “had rest 
from all their enemies round about.’’? Thus we 
find that both Gideon and Manoah built altars on 
high places by Divine command (Judg. vi. 25, 26, 
xiii. 16-23), and it is quite clear from the tone of 
the book of Judges that the law on the subject 
was either totally forgotten or practically obsolete. 
Nor could the unsettled state of the country have 
been pleaded as an excuse, since it seems to have 
been most fully understood, even during the life of 
Joshua, that burnt-ofterings could be legally offered 
on one altar only (Josh. xxii. 29). It is more sur- 
prising to find this law absolutely ignored at a 
much later period, when there was no intelligible 
reason for its violation — as by Samuel at Mizpeh 
(1 Sam. vii. 10) and at Bethlehem (xvi. 5); by 
Saul at Gilgal (xiii. 9) and at Ajalon (? xiv. 35); 
by David (1 Chr. xxi. 26); by Elijah on Mount 
Carmel (1 K. xviii. 30); and by other prophets 
(1 Sam. x. 5). To suppose that in all these cases 
the rule was superseded by a Divine intimation 
appears to us an unwarrantable expedient, the 
more so as the actors in the transactions do not 
appear to be aware of anything extraordinary in 
their conduct. The Rabbis have invented elaborate 
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methods to account for the anomaly: thus they 
say that high places were allowed until the build- 
ing of the Tabernacle; that they were then illegal 
until the arrival at Gilgal, and then during the 
period while the Tabernacle was at Shiloh; that 
they were once more permitted whilst it was at 
Nob and Gideon (cf. 2 Chr. i. 3), until the build- 
ing of the Temple at Jerusalem rendered them 
finally unlawful (R. Sol. Jarchi, Abarbanel, etc.. 
quoted in Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 333 ff; Reland, 
Ant. Hebi. i. 8 ff.). Others content themselves 
with saying that until Solomon’s time all Palestine 
was considered holy ground, or that there existed 
a recognized exemption in favor of high places for 
private and spontaneous, though not for the stated 
and public sacrifices. 


Such explanations are sufficiently unsatisfactory ; 
but it is at any rate certain that, whether from the 
obvious temptations to the disobedience, or from 
the example of other nations, or from ignorance of 
any definite law against it, the worship in high 
places was organized and all but universal through- 
out Judea, not only during (1 K. iii. 2-4), but 
even after the time of Solomon. The convenience 
of them was obvious, because, as local centres of 
religious worship, they obviated the unpleasant and 
dangerous necessity of visiting Jerusalem for the 
celebration of the yearly feasts (2 K. xxiii. 9). 
The tendency was ingrained in the national mind; 
and although it was severely reprehended by the 
later historians, we have no proof that it was known 
to be sinful during the earlier periods of the mon- 
archy, except of course where it was directly con- 
nected with idolatrous abominations (1 K. xi. 7; 
2 K. xxiii. 13). In fact the high places seem to 
have supplied the need of synagogues (Ps. lxxiy. 8), 
and to have obviated the extreme self-denial in- 
volved in having but one legalized locality for the 
highest forms of worship. Thus we find that 
Rehoboam established a definite worship at the 
high places, with its own peculiar and separated 
priesthood (2 Chr. xi. 15; 2 K. xxiii. 9), the mem- 
bers of which were still considered to be priests of 
Jehovah (although in 2 K. xxiii. 5 they are called 


by the opprobrious term =n) =>) It was there- 
fore no wonder that Jeroboam found it so easy to 
seduce the people into his symbolic worship at the 
high places of Dan and Bethel, at each of which he 
built a chapel for his golden calves. Such chapels 
were of course frequently added to the mere altars 
on the hills, as appears from the expressions in 1 K. 


xi. 7; 2 K. xvii. 9, &e. Indeed, the word NVW2 
became so common that it was used for any idol- 
atrous shrine even in @ valley (Jer. vii. 31), or in 
the streets of cities (2 K. xvii. 9; Ez. xvi. 31). 
These chapels were probably not structures of stone, 
but mere tabernacles hung with colored tapestry 
(Ez. xvi. 16; éuBddrcwa, Aqu. Theod.; Jer. ad 
loc.; e{8wrov pawrdv, ILXX.), like the oxnvt fepd 
of the Carthaginians (Diod. Sic. xx. 65; Creuzer, 
Symbol. v. 176, quoted by Ges. Thes. i. 188), and 
like those mentioned in 2 K. xxiii. 7; Am. vy. 26. 


Many of the pious kings of Judah were either 
too weak or too ill informed to repress the worship 
of Jehovah at these local sanctuaries, while they of 
course endeayored to prevent it from being contam- 
inated with polytheism. It is therefore appended 
as a matter of blame or a (perhaps venial) drawback 
to the character of some of the most pious princes, 
that they tolerated this disobedience to the provis- 
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jon of Deuteronomy and Leviticus. On the other 
hand it is mentioned as an aggravation of the sin- 
fulness of other kings that they built or raised high 
places (2 Chr. xxi. 11, xxviii. 25), which are gen- 
erally said to have been dedicated to idolatrous 
purposes. It is almost inconceivable that so direct 
a violation of the theocratic principle as the per- 
mitted existence of false worship should have been 
tolerated by kings of even ordinary piety, much 
less by the highest sacerdotal authorities (2 K. xii. 
3). When therefore we find the recurring phrase, 
“only the high places were not taken away; as yet 
the people did sacrifice and burn incense on the 
high places” (2 K. xiv. 4, xv. 4, 85; 2 Chr. xv. 
17, &e.), we are forced to limit it (as above) to 
places dedicated to Jehovah only. The subject, 
however, is made more difficult by a double discrep- 
ancy, for the assertion, that Asa “took away the 
high places’ (2 Chr. xiy. 3), is opposite to what is 
stated in the first book of Kings (xv. 14), and a 
similar discrepancy is found in the case of Jehosh- 
aphat (2 Chr. xvii. 6, xx. 33). Moreover in both 
instances the chronicler is apparently at issue with 
himself (xiv. 3, xv. 17, xvii. 6, xx. 33). It is in- 
eredible that this should haye been the result of 
carelessness or oversight, and we must therefore 
suppose, either that the earlier notices expressed 
the will and endeavor of these monarchs to remove 
the high places, and that the later ones recorded 
their failure in the attempt (Iwald, Gesch. iii. 468; 
Keil, Apolog. Versuch, p. 290; Winer, s. vv. Assa, 
Josaphat); or that the statements refer respectively 
to Bamoth, dedicated to Jehovah and to idols 
(Michaelis, Schulz, Bertheau on 2 Chr. xvii. 6, &e.). 
“ Those devoted to false gods were removed, those 
misdevoted to the true God were suffered to remain. 
The kings opposed impiety, but winked at error” 
(Bishop Hall). 

At last Hezekiah set himself in good earnest to 
the suppression of this prevalent corruption (2 K. 
xviii. 4, 22), both in Judah and Israel (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 1), although, so rapid was the growth of the 
evil, that even his sweeping reformation required to 
be finally consummated by Josiah (2 K. xxiii.), 
and that too in Jerusalem and its immediate neigh- 
borhood (2 Chr. xxxiv. 3). The measure must 
have caused a very violent shock to the religious 
prejudices of a large number of people, and we 
have a curious and almost unnoticed trace of this 
resentinent in the fact that Rabshakeh appeals to 
the discontented faction, and represents Hezekiah 
as a dangerous innovator who had provoked God's 
anger by his arbitrary impiety (2 K. xviii. 22; 2 
Chr. xxxii. 12). After the time of Josiah we find 
no further mention of these Jehovistic high places. 

ee Wieck: 


HIGH-PRIEST (77737, with the definite 
article, i. e. the Priest; and in the books subse- 
quent to the Pentateuch with the frequent addition 


arial and ws). Ley. xxi. 10 seems to ex- 


hibit the epithet 9 (as émlaxomos and Bidsovos 
in the N. T.) in a transition state, not yet wholly 
technical; and the same may be said of Num. 
xxxv. 25, where the explanation at the end of the 
verse, “which was anointed with the holy oil,” 


seems to show that the epithet ha was not yet 


quite established as distinctive of the chief priest 
(ef. ver. 28). In all other passages of the Penta- 
teuch it is simply “the priest,” Ex. xxix. 30, 44; 
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Ley. xvi. 82: or yet more frequently “ Aaron,” or 
“ Aaron the priest,” as Num. iii. 6, iv. 33; Ley. i. 
7, &. So too “ Eleazar the priest,” Num. xxvii- 
22, xxxi. 26, 29, 81, &e. In the LXX. 6 apxe- 


“2, 


pevs, or iepevs, where the Heb. has only J72. 
Vulg. sacerdos mignus, or primus pontifer, prin- 
ceps sicerdotum. 

In treating of the office of high-priest among 
the Israelites it will be convenient to consider it — 
I. Legally. Ii. Theologically. ILI. Historically. 

I, The /eyal view of the high-priest’s office com- 
prises all that the law of Moses ordained respecting 
it. The first distinct separation of Aaron to the 
office of the priesthood, which previously belonged 
to the firstborn, was that recorded Ex. xxviii. A 
partial anticipation of this call occurred at the 
gathering of the manna (ch. xvi.), when Moses bid 
Aaron take a pot of manna, and lay it up before 
the Lord: which implied that the ark of the Testi- 
mony would thereafter be under Aaron’s charge, 
though it was not at that time in existence. The 
taking up of Nadab and Abihu with their father 
Aaron to the Mount, where they beheld the glory 
of the God of Israel, seems also to have been 
intended as a preparatory intimation of Aaron’s 
hereditary priesthood. See also xxvii. 21. But 
it was not till the completion of the directions for 
making the tabernacle and its furniture that the 
distinct order was given to Moses, “ Take thou 
unto thee Aaron thy brother, and his sons with 
him, from among the children of Israel, that he 
may minister unto me in the priest's office, even 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, 
Aaron’s sons”? (Iix. xxviii. 1). And after the order 
for the priestly garments to be miade ‘for Aaron 
and his sons,”’ it is added, ‘and the priest’s office 
shall be theirs for a perpetual statute; and thou 
shalt consecrate Aaron and his sons,” and ‘I will 
sanctify both Aaron and his sons to minister to me 
in the priest's office,’ xxix. 9, 44. 

We find from the very first the following charac- 
teristic attributes of Aaron and the high-priests his 
successors, as distinguished from the other priests. 

(1.) Aaron alone was anointed. “He poured 
of the anointing oil upon Aaron’s head, and anointed 
him to sanctify him”? (Lev. viii. 12); whence one 
of the distinctive epithets of the high-priest was 


FPWT TTDI, “the anointed priest” (Lev. 
iv. 3, 5, 16, xxi. 10; see Num. xxxy. 25). This 
appears also from Ex. xxix. 29, 30, where it is 
ordered that the one of the sons of Aaron who suc- 
ceeds him in the priest’s office shall wear the holy 
garments that were Aaron’s for seven days, to be 
anointed therein, and to be consecrated in them. 
Hence Eusebius (//ist. Leeles. i. 6; Dem. Lvang. 
viii.) understands the Anointed (A. V. ‘+ Messiah,” 
or, as the LXX. read, ypisua) in Dan. ix. 26, the 
anointing of the Jewish high-priests: “It means 
nothing else than the succession of high-priests, 
whom the Scripture commonly calls ypiorods, 
anointed; *? and so too Tertullian and Theodoret 
(Rosenm. add. c.). The anointing of the sons of 
Aaron, 7. e., the common priests, seems to have 
been confined to sprinkling their garments with the 
anointing oil (Ex. xxix. 21, xxviil. 41, &e.), though 
according to Kalisch on Ex. xxix. 8, and Lightfoot, 
following the Rabbinical interpretation, the differ- 


ence consists in the abundant pouring of oil (DE) : 
on the head of the high-priest, from whence it was 
drawn with the finger into two streams, in the 
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shape of a Greek X, while the priests were merely 
marked with the finger dipped in oil on the fore- 


head (Mw). But this is probably a late | 
tion of the Rabbins. The anointing of the high- | 
priest is alluded to in Ps. exxxiii. 2: “It is like 
the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, even Aaron's beard, that went 
down to the skirts of his garments.’ The com- 
position of this anointing oil, consisting of myrrh, 
cinnamon, calamus, cassia, and olive oil, is pre- 
scribed Ex. xxx. 22-25, and its use for any other 
purpose but that of anointing the priests, the 
tabernacle, and the yessels, was strictly prohibited 
on pain of being “eut off from his people.’ The 
manufacture of it was intrusted to certain priests, 
called apothecaries (Neh. iii. 8). But this oil is 


said to have been wanting under the second Temple 
(Prideaux, i. 151; Selden, cap. ix.). 


High-priest. 


(2.) The high-priest had a peculiar dress, which, | 
as we have seen, passed to his successor at his 
death. This dress consisted of eight parts, as the 
Rabbins constantly note, the breastplirte, the ephod 
with its curious girdle, the robe of the ephod, the 
mitre, the broidered coat or diaper tunic, and the 
girdle, the materials being gold, blue, red, crimson, 
and fine (white) linen (Ex. xxviii.). To the above 
are added, in ver. 42, the breeches or drawers (Lev. 
xvi. 4) of linen; and to make up the number 8, 
some reckon the high-priest’s mitre, or the plate 


(V3) separately from the bonnet; while others 
reckon the curious girdle of the ephod separately 
from the ephod.¢ 

Of these 8 articles of attire, 4, namely, the coat 
or tunic, the girdle, the breeches, and the bonnet or 


@ Tn Lev. viii. 7-12 there is a complete account of 
the putting on of these garments by Aaron, and the 
whole ceremony of his consecration and that of his 
sons. It there appears distinctly that, besides the 

‘girdle common to all the priests. the high-priest also 
wore the curious girdle of the ephod. 


> Josephus, however, whom Biihr follows, calls the 
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turban, TTY DI, instead of the mitre, DIE 4 
belonged to the common priests. 

It is well known how, in the Assyrian sculptures, 
the king is in like manner distinguished by the 
shape of his head-dress; and how in Persia none 
but the king wore the cidaris or erect tiara.¢ 
Taking the articles of the high-priest’s dress in the 
order in which they are enumerated above, we have 
(a) the breastplate, or, as it is further named (Ex. 
xxviii. 15, 29, 30), the breastplate of judgment, 
DEW JOT, Acyetov trav xploewy (or Tijs 
kpioews) in the LXX., and only in ver. 4, repic- 
thOiov. It was, like the inner curtains of the 
tabernacle, the vail, and the ephod, of “ cunning 
work,” DWT MWY, “opus plumarium,”’ and 
“arte plumaria,” Vulg. [See EmMBRomERER.] 
The breastplate was originally 2 spans long, and 1 


|span broad, but when doubled it was square, the 


shape in which it was worn. It was fastened at the 
top by rings and chains of wreathen gold to the 
two onyx stones on the shoulders, and beneath with 
two other rings and a lace of blue to two corre- 
sponding rings in the ephod, to keep it fixed in its 
place, above the curious girdle. But the most 
remarkable and most important parts of this breast- 
plate, were the 12 precious stones, set in 4 rows, 3 
in a row, thus corresponding to the 12 tribes, and 
divided in the same manner as their camps were; 
each stone having the name. of one of the children 
of Israel engraved upon it. Whether the order 
followed the ages of the sons of Israel, or, as seems 
most probable, the order of the encampment, may 
be doubted; but unless any appropriate distinct 
symbolism of the different tribes be found in the 
names of the precious stones, the question can 
scarcely be decided. According to the LXX. and 
Josephus, and in accordance with the language of 
Scripture, it was these stones which constituted the 
Urim and Thummim, nor does the notion advo- 
cated by Gesenius after Spencer and others, that 
these names designated two little images placed 
hetween the folds of the breastplate, seem to rest 
on any sufficient ground, in spite of the Egyptian 
analogy“ brought to bear upon it. Josephus’s 
opinion, on the other hand, improved upon by the 
Rabbins, as to the manner in which the stones gaye 
out the oracular answer, by preternatural illumina- 
tion, appears equally destitute of probability. It 
seems to be far simplest and most in agreement 
with the different accounts of inquiries made by 
Urim and Thummim (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18, 19, xxiii. 
2, 4,9, 11, 12, xxviii. 6; Judg. xx. 28; 2 Sam. 
y. 25, &e.) to suppose that the answer was given 
simply by the Word of the Lord to the high-priest 
(comp. John xi. 51), when he had inquired of the 
Lord clothed with the ephod and breastplate. Such 
a view agrees with the true notion of the breast- 
plate, of which it was not the leading characteristic 
to be oracular (as the term )oyetoy supposes, and 
as is by many thought to be intimated by the de- 
scriptive addition “of judgment,” 7 ¢., as they 


bonnets of the priests by the name of DIZ, See 
below. tenet 

¢ Bahr compares also the apices of the fiamen 
Dialis. 

d For an account of the image of Thmei worn by 
the Egyptian judge and priest, see Kalisch’s note on 
Ex. xxviii.; Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Books o: 
Moses ; Wilkinson's Egyptians, ii. 27, &e. ; 
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understand it, + decision”), but only an incidental 
privilege connected with its, fundamental meaning. 
What that meaning was we learn from Ex. xxviii. 30, 
where we read + Aaron shall bear the judgment of the 
children of Israel upon his heart before the Lord 
continually.” Now CEW!D is the judicial sen- 
tence by which any one is either justifiel or con- 
denne. In prophetic vision. as in actual oriental 
life, the sentence of justification was often expressed 
by the nature of the robe worn. “ He hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation, He hath covered 
me with the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom 
decketh himself with ornaments, and as a bride 
adorneth herself with her jewels” (Js. Ixi. 10), is a 
Zo iMustration of this: cf lxii. 3. In like man- 
ner, in Rev. iii 5, vii. 9, xix. 14, &&., the white 
linen robe expresses the righteousness or justifica- 
tion of saints. Something of the same notion 
may be seen in Vsth. vi 8, 9, and on the contrary 
ver. 12. 

The addition of precious stones and costly orna- 
ments expresses glory beyond simple justification. 
Thus in Is. lxii. 3, + Thou shalt be a crown of glory 
in the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the 
hand of thy God.” Exactly the same symbolism 
of glory is assigned to the precious stones in the 
description of the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 11, 
19-21), a passage which ties together with singular 
force the arrangement of the tribes in their camps, 
and that of the precious stones in the breastplate. 
But, moreover, the high-priest being a representa- 
tive personage, the fortunes of the whole people 
would most properly be indicated in his person. A 
striking instance of this, in connection too with 
symbolical dress, is to be found in Zech. iii. “ Now 


Joshua (the high-priest, ver. 1) was clothed with | 


filthy garments and stood before the angel. “ And 
he answered and spake unto those that stood before 
him, saying, Take away the filthy garments from 
him. And unto him he said, Behold, I have caused 
thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe 
thee with change of raiment. And I said, Let 
them set a fair mitre (F)"2Z) upon his head. So 
they set a fair mitre upon his head, and clothed 
him with garments.” Here the priests garments, 


ovnRs. and the mitre, expressly typify the restored 
righteousness of the nation. 


ness or judgment, resplendent with the same pre- 
cious stones which symbolize the glory of the New 
Jerusalem, and on which were engraved the names 
of the 12 tribes, worn by the high-priest, who was 
then said to bear the judgment of the children of 
Israel upon his heart, was intended to express by 
symbols the aeceptance of Israel grounded upon the 
sacrificial functions of the high-priest. The sense 
of the symbol is thus nearly identical with such 
wes as Num. xxiii. 21, and the meaning of the 
Urim and Thummim is explained by such expres- 
sions as TPIS SIMD VK MEAP, « Arise, 
shine: for thy light is come” (Is. lx. 1). Thum- 
maim expresses alike complete prosperity and com- 
plete innocence, and so falls in exactly with the 
double notion of light (Is. lx. 1, and Isii. 1, 2). 
The privilege of receiving an answer from God 
bears the same relation to the general state of Israel 
by the priest's dress, that the promise 

in Ie. liv. 13, + All thy children shall be taught of 
the Lord,’ does to the preceding description, «I 


Hence it seems to be 
sufficiently obvious that the breastplate of righteous- | 
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will lay thy stones with fair colors, aud lay thy 
foundations with sapphires, and I will nake thy 
| Windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and 
jall thy borders of pleasant stones,’ ver. 11, 12; 
comp. also ver. 14 and 17 (Heb.). It is obvious to 
add how entirely this view accords with the bless- 
ing of Levi in Deut. xxxiii. 8, where Levi is called 
God's holy one, and God’s Vhummim and Uri 
are said to be given to him, because he came out 
of the trial so clear in his integrity. (See also Bar. 
A745) 


(b.) The Ephod (JEN), This consisted of two 
| parts, of which one covered the Wack, and the other 
|the front, 7 ¢., the breast aud upper part of the 
| body, like the éropis of the Greeks (see Dict. of 
Antiquities, art. Tunicr, p. 1172). Vhese were 
clasped together on the shoulder with two large 
onyx stones. each having eigraved on it 6 of the 
| names of the tribes of Isracl. It was further united 
| by a * curious girdle” of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, 
and fine twined linen round the waist. Upon it 
|was placed the breastplate of judgment, which in 
fact was a part of the ephod, and included in the 
|term in such passages as 1 Sam. ii. 28, xiv. 3, 
xxiii. 9, and was fastened to it just above the curi- 
|ous girdle of the ephod. Linen ephods were also 
| worn by other priests (1 Sam. xxii. 18), by Samuel, 
| who was only a Levite (1 Sam. ii. 18), and by 
| David when bringing up the ark (2 Sam. vi. 14). 
| The expression for wearing an ephod is + yirded 
jwith a linen ephod.” ‘The epliod was also fre- 
/quently used in the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites. See Judg. viii. 27, xvii. 5, &e. [Ernop; 
GIRDLE. | 


| (¢.) The Robe of the ephod (S*92). This was 


| of inferior material to the ephod itself, being all of 
blue (Ex. xxviii. 31), which implied its being only 


of * woven work” ( 378 mwyD, xxxix. 22). It 


was worn immediately under the ephod, and was 
longer than it, though not so long as the broidered 


coat or tunic (Yaw n2h2), according to 
some statements (Bahr, Winer, Kalisch, ete.). The 


| Greek rendering. however, of yn, modhpns, and 
Josephus’s description of it (B. J. y. 5, § 7) seem 
to outweigh the reasons given by Bihr for thinking 
the robe only came down to the knees, and to make 
it improbable that the tunic should have been seen 
‘below the robe. It seems likely therefore that the 
\sleeves of the tunic, of white diaper linen, were the 
|only parts of it which were visible, in the case of 
| the high-priest, when he wore the blue robe over it- 
For the blue robe had no sleeves, bt only slits in 
the sides for the arms to come through. It hada 
hole for the head to pass through, with a border 
round it of woven work, to prevent its being rent. 
The skirt of this robe had a remarkable trimming 
‘of pomegranates in blue, red, and crimson, with a 
bell of gold between each pomegranate alternately. 
| The bells were to give a sound when the high-priest 
‘went in and came out of the Holy Place. Josephus 
‘in the Antiquities gives no explanation of the use 
| of the bells, but merely speaks of the studied beauty 
of their appearance. In his Jewish War, however, 
he tells us that the bells signified thuuder, and the 
pomegranates lightning. For Philo’s very curious 
observations see Lightfoot’s Works, ix. p. 25. 
Neither does the son of Sirach yery distinctly 
explain it (Ecclus. xly.), who in his description of 
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the high-priest’s attire seems chiefly impressed with 
its beauty and magnificence, and says of this trim- 
ming, “He compassed him with pomegranates and 
with many golden bells round about, that as he 
went there might be a sound, and a noise made 
that might be heard in the teniple, for a memorial 
to the children of his people.’ Perhaps, however, 
he means to intimate that the use of the bells was 
to give notice to the people outside, when the high- 
priest went in and came out of the sanctuary, as 
Whiston, Vatablus, and many others have sup- 
posed. 

(d.) The fourth article peculiar to the high-priest 
is the mitre or upper turban, with its gold plate, 
engraved with HoLiness ‘ro TH Lorn, fastened 
to it by a ribbon of blue. Josephus applies the 


term IWDIZ'D (uacvaeupeys) to the turbans of 
the common priests as well, but says that in addi- 
tion to this, and sewn on to the top of it, the high- 
priest had another turban of blue; that beside this 
he had outside the turban a triple crown of yold, 
consisting, that is, of 3 rims one above the other, 
and terminating at top in a kind of conical calyx, 
like the inverted calyx of the herb hyoscyamus. 
Josephus doubtless gives a true account of the high- 
priest’s turban as worn in his day. It may be 
fairly conjectured that the crown was appended 
when the Asmoneans united the temporal monarchy 
with the priesthood, and that this was continued, 
though in a modified shape,“ after the sovereignty 
was taken from them. Josephus also describes the 
méradoy, the lamina or gold plate, which he says 
covered the forehead of the high-priest. In Ant. 
vii. 3, § 8, he says that the identical gold plate 
made in the days of Moses existed in his time; and 
Whiston adds in a note that it was still preserved 
in the time of Origen, and that the inscription on 
it was engraved in Samaritan characters (Ant. iil. 
3,§6). It is certain that R. Eliezer, who flourished 
in Hadrian’s reign, saw it at Rome. It was doubt- 
less placed, with other spoils of the Temple, in 
the Temple of Peace, which was burnt down in the 
reign of Commodus. ‘These spoils. however, are 
expressly mentioned as part of Alaric’s plunder 
when he took Rome. They were carried by Gen- 
seric into Africa, and brought by Belisarius to By- 
zantium, where they adorned his triumph. On the 
warning of a Jew the emperor ordered them back 
to Jerusalem, but what became of them is not 
known (Reland, de Spolits Templi). 


(e.) The broidered coat, YauN DAT, was 


a tunic or long shirt of linen with a tessellated or 
diaper pattern, like the setting of a stone. The 


girdle, QIAN, also of linen, was wound round the 
body several times from the breast downwards, and 
the ends hung down to the ankles. The breeches 


or drawers, DYOIDIA, of linen, covered the loins 


and thighs; and the bonnet or FTYDID was a 
turban of linen, partially covering the head, but not 
in the form of a cone like that of the high-priest 
when the mitre was added to it. These four last 
were common to all priests. Josephus speaks of 
the robes (€vdtuara) of the chief priests, and the 
tunics and girdles of the priests, as forming part 
of the spoil of the Temple, (B. J. vi. 8, § 3). Aaron, 
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and at his death Eleazar (Num. xx. 26, 28), and 
their successors in the high-priesthood, were sol- 
emnly inaugurated into their office by being clad 
in these eight articles of dress on seven successive 
days. From the time of the second Temple, when 
the sacred oil (said to have been hid by Josiah, and 
lost) was wanting, this putting on of the garments 
was deemed the official investiture of the office. 
Hence the robes, which had used to be kept in one 
of the chambers of the Temple, and were by Hyr- 
canus deposited in the Baris, which he built on 
purpose, were kept by Herod in the same tower, 
which he called Antonia, so that they might he at 
his absolute disposal. The Romans did the same 
till the government of Vitellius in the reign of 
Tiberius, when the custody of the robes was restored 
to the Jews (Ant. xv. 11, § 4; xviii. 4, § 3). 

(3.) Aaron had peculiar functions. To him alone 
it appertained. and he alone was permitted, to enter 
the Holy of Holies, which he did once a year, on 
the great day of atonement, when he sprinkled the 
blood of the sin-ofiering on the mercy-seat, and 
burnt incense within the vail (Lev. xvi.). He is 
said by the Talmudists, with whom agree Lightfoot, 
Selden, Grotius, Winer, Biihr, and many others, 
not to have worn his full pontifical robes on this 
occasion, but to have been clad entirely in white 
linen (Lev. xvi. 4, 32). It is singular, however, 
that on the other hand Josephus says that the 
great fast day was the chief, if not the only day in 
the year, when the high-priest wore all his robes 
(B. J. v. 5, § 7), and in spite of the alleged im- 
propriety of his wearing his splendid apparel on a 
day of humiliation, it seems far more probable that 
on the one occasion when he performed functions 
peculiar to the high-priest, he should have worn 
his full dress. Josephus too could not have heen 
mistaken as to the fact, which he repeats (cont. Ap. 
lib. ii. § 7), where he says the high-priests alone 
might enter into the Holy of Holies, “ propria 
stolA cireumamicti.”’ For although Selden,” who 
strenuously supports the Rabbinical statement that 
the high-priest only wore the 4 linen garments 
when he entered the Holy of Holies, endeavors to 
make Josephus say the same thing, it is impossible 
to twist his words into this meaning. It is true 
on the other hand, that Lev. xvi. distinctly pre- 
scribes that Aaron should wear the 4 priestly gar- 
ments of linen when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and put them off immediately he came out, 
and leave them in the Temple; 10 one being pres- 
ent in the Temple while Aaron made the atonement 
(ver. 17). Either therefore in the time of Josephus 
this law was not kept in practice, or else we must 
reconcile the apparent contradiction by supposing 
that in consequence of the great jealousy with 
which the high-priest’s robes were kept by the civil 
power at this time, the custom had arisen for him 
to wear them, not even always on the 3 great festi- 
vals (Ant. xviii. 4, § 3), but only on the great day 
of expiation. Clad in this gorgeous attire he would 
enter the Temple in presence of all the people, and 
after having performed in secret, as the law requires, 
the rites of expiation in the linen dress, he would 
resume his pontifical robes and so appear again in 
public. Thus his wearing the robes would easily 
come to be identified chiefly with the day of atone- 
ment; and this is perhaps the most probable ex- 


« Josephus (A. J. xx. 10) says that Pompey would 
not allow Hyrecanus to wear the diadem, when he 
restored him to the high priesthood. 


b Selden himself remarks (cap. vii. in jin.) that 
Josephus and others always describe the pontifical 
robes by the name of ris etodjs apxvepatikijs. 
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planation. In other respects the high-priest. per- 
formed the functions of a priest, but only on new 
moons and other great feasts, and on such solemn 
oceastons as the dedication of the Temple under 
Solomon, under Zerubbabel, ete. [ATONEMENT, 
DAY OF.| 

(4.) The high-priest had a peculiar place in the 
law of the manslayer, and his taking sanctuary in 
the cities of refuge. The manslayer might not 
leave the city of refuge during the lifetime of the 
existing high-priest who was anointed with the 
holy oil (Num. xxxv. 25, 28). It was also forbid- 
den to the high-priest to fellow a funeral, or rend 
his clothes for the dead, according to the precedent 
in Ley. x. 6. 

The other respects in which the high-priest ex- 
ercised superior functions to the other priests arose 
rather from his position and opportunities, than 
were distinctly attached to his office, and they con- 
sequently varied with the personal character and 
abilities of the high-priest. Such were reforms in 
religion, restorations of the Temple and its service, 
the preservation of the Temple from intrusion or 
profanation, taking the lead in ecclesiastical or civil 
affairs, judging the people, presiding in the San- 
hedrim (which, however, he is said by Lightfoot 
rarely to have done), and other similar transactions, 
in which we find the high-priest sometimes prom- 
inent, sometimes not even mentioned. (See the 
historical part of this article.) Even that portion 
of power which most naturally and usually fell to 
his share, the rule of the Temple, and the govern- 
ment of the priests and Levites who ministered 
there, did not invariably fall to the share of the 
high-priest. For the title ‘Ruler of the House 
of God,” DT ONT! 33, which usually 
denotes the high-priest, is sometimes given to those 
who were not high-priests, as e. g. to Pashur the 
son of Immer in Jer. xx. 1; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 27. 
The Rabbins speak very frequently of one second 
in dignity to the high-priest, whom they call the 
sagan, and who often acted in the high-priest’s 
room. He is the same who in the O. T. is called 
“ the second priest’? (2 K. xxiii. 4, xxv. 18). They 
say that Moses was sagan to Aaron. Thus too it 
is explained of Annas and Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2), 
that Annas was sagan. Ananias is also thought 
by some to have been sagan, acting for the high- 
priest (Acts xxiii. 2). In like manner they say 
Zadok and Abiathar were high-priest and sagan in 
the time of David. The sagan is also very fre- 
quently called memunneh, or prefect of the Temple, 
and upon him chiefly lay the care and charge of 
the Temple services (Lightfoot, passim). If the 
high-priest was incapacitated from officiating by 
any accidental uncleanness, the sayan or vice-high- 
priest took his place. Thus, e. g., the Jerusalem 
Talmud tells a story of Simon son of Kamith, that 
‘on the eye of the day of expiation, he went out 
to speak with the king, and some spittle fell upon 
his garments and defiled him: therefore Judah his 
brother went in on the day of expiation, and served 
in his stead; and so their mother Kamith saw two 
of her sons high-priests in one day. She had seven 
sons, and they all served in the high-priesthood "’ 
(Lightfoot, ix. 35). It does not appear by whose 
authority the high-priests were appointed to their 


a There is a controversy as to whether the deputy 
high-priest was the same as the sagan. Lightfoot 
thinks not. 
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office before there were kings of Israel. But as we 
find it invariably done by the civil power in later 
times, it is probable that, in the times preceding 
the monarchy, it was by the elders, or Sanhedrim. 
The installation and anointing of the high-priest or 
clothing him with the eight garments, which was 
the formal investiture, is ascribed by Maimonides 
to the Sanhedrim at all times (Lightfoot, ix. 22). 

It should be added, that the usual age for enter- 
ing upon the functions of the priesthood, according 
to 2 Chr. xxxi. 17, is considered to haye been 20 
years, though a priest or high-priest was not actually 
incapacitated if he had attained to puberty, as ap- 
pears by the example of Aristobulus, who was high- 
priest at 17. Onias, the son of Simon the Just, 
could not be high-priest, because he was but a child 
at his father’s death. Again, according to Ley. 
xxl., no one that had a blemish could officiate at 
the altar. Moses enumerates 11 blemishes, which 
the Talmud expands into 142. Josephus relates 
how Antigonus mutilated Hyrcanus’s ears, to inca- 
pacitate him for being restored to the high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate birth was also a bar to the 
high-priesthood, and the subtlety of Jewish dis- 
tinctions extended this illegitimacy to being born 
of a mother who had been taken captive by heathen 
conquerors (Joseph. c. Apion. i. § 7). Thus Eleazar 
said to John Hyreanus (though, Josephus says, 
falsely) that if he was a just man, he ought to 
resign the pontificate, because his mother had been 
a captive, and he was therefore incapacitated. Ley. 
xxl. 13, 14, was taken as the ground of this and 
sinilar disqualifications. For a full account of this 
branch of the subject the reader is referred to 
Selden’s learned treatises De Successionibus, ete., 
and De Success. in Pontif. breeor. ; and to Pri- 
deaux, ii. 306. It was the universal opinion of the 
Jews that the deposition of a high-priest, which 
became so common, was unlawful. Josephus (Ant. 
xv. 3) says that Antiochus Epiphanes was the first 
who did so, when he deposed Jesus or Jason; Aris- 
tobulus, who deposed his brother Hyrcanus, the 
second: and Herod, who took away the high-priest- 
hood from Ananelus to give it to Aristobulus, the 
third. See the story of Jonathan son of Ananus, 
Ant. xix. 6, § 4. 

Il. Theologically. The theological view of the 
high-priesthood does not fall within the scope of 
this Dictionary. It must suffice therefore to indi- 
cate that such a view would embrace the considera- 
tion of the office, dress, functions, and ministrations 
of the high-priest, considered as typical of the 
priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and as setting 
forth under shadows the truths which are openly 
taught under the Gospel. This has been done to 
a great extent in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
is oceasionally done in other parts of Scripture, as, 
e. g-, Rey. i. 13, where the wodApns, and the girdle 
about the paps, are distinctly the robe, and the 
curious girdle of the ephod, characteristic of the 
high-priest. It would also embrace all the moral 
and spiritual teaching supposed to be intended by 
such symbols. Philo (de vita Mosis), Origen 
(Homil. in Levit.), Eusebius (Demonsi. Lvang. 
lib. iti.); Epiphanius (cont. Melchized. iv. &c.), 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orvat. i., and Eliz Cretens. 
Comment. p. 195), Augustine ( Quest. in Exod.) 
may be cited among many others of the ancients 
who have more or less thus treated the subject. Of 
moderns, Biihr (Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus), 
Fairbairn (Typology of Script.), Kalisch ( Com- 
ment. on Exod.) haye entered fully into this sub- 
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ject, both from the Jewish and Christian point of 
view. [See end of the article. ] 

II. To pass to the historical view of the subject. 
The history of the high-priests embraces a period 
of about 1370 years, according to the opinion of 
the present writer, and a succession of about 80 


high-priests, beginning with Aaron, and ending) 


with Phannias. “The number of all the high- 
priests (says Josephus, Ant. xx. 10) from Aaron 

. until Phanas . . 
a comprehensive account of them. They naturally 
arrange themselves into three groups: («) those 
before David; (4) those from David to the Cap- 
tivity; (c) these from the return from the Baby- 
lonish Captivity till the cessation of the office at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The two former 
have come down to us in the canonical books of 
Scripture, and so have a few of the earliest and 
the latest of the latter; but for by far the larger 
portion of the latter group we have only the au- 
thority of Josephus, the Talmud, and some other 
De writers. 

(a.) The high-priests of the first group who are 
ee made known to us as such, are: (1) Aaron; 
(2) Eleazar; (3) Phinehas; (4) Eli; (5) Ahitub 
(1 Chr. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 11: 1 Sam. xiv. 3); (6) 
Ahiah; (7) Ahimelech. Phinehas the son of Eli, 
and father of Ahitub, died before his father, and so 
was not high-priest. Of the above the three first 
succeeded in regular order, Nadab and Abihu, 
Aaron’s eldest sons, having died in the wilderness 
(Ley. x.) But Eli, the 4th, was of the line of 
Ithamar. What was the exact interval between 
the death of Phinehas and the accession of Eli, 
what led to the transference of the chief priesthood 
from the line of Fleazar to that of Ithamar, and 
whether any, or which, of the descendants of Elea- 
zar between Phinehas and Zadok (seven in number, 
namely, Abishua, Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, 
Amariah, Ahitub), were high-priests, we have no 
means of determining from Scripture. Judg. xx. 
28, leaves Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, priest at 
Shiloh, and 1 Sam. i. 3, 9, finds Eli high-priest 
there, with two grown-up sons priests under him. 
The only clew is to be found in the genealogies, by 
which it appears that Phinehas was 6th in succes- 
sion from Levi, while Eli, supposing him to be the 
same generation as Samuel's grandfather, would be 
10th. If, however, Phinehas lived, as is probable, 
to a great old age, and Eli, as his age admits, be 
placed about half a generation backward, a very 
small interval will remain. Josephus asserts (Ant. 
viii. 1, § 3) that the father of Bukki— whom he 
calls Joseph, and (Ant. y. 11, § 5) Abiezer, 7. e., 
Abishua — was the last high-priest of Phinehas’s 
line, before Zadok. This is probably a true tradi- 
tion, though Josephus, with characteristic levity, 
does not adhere to it in the above passage of his 
5th book, where he makes Bukki and Uzzi to have 
been both high-priests, and Fi to have succeeded 
Uzzi; or in bk. xx. 10, where he reckons the high- 
priests before Zadok and Solomon to haye been 13 
(a reckoning which includes apparently all Elea- 
zar’s descendants down to Ahitub), and adds Eli 
and his son Phinehas, and Abiathar, whom he calls 
Eli’s grandson. Jf Abishua died, leaving a son or 
grandson under age, Eli, as head of the line of Ith- 
amar, might have become high-priest as a matter of 
course, or he might have been appointed by the 
elders. His haying judged Israel 40) years (1 Sam. 
iv. 18) marks him as a man of ability. If Ahiah 
and Ahimelech are not variations of the name of 


. was 83,”? where he gives 
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the same person, they must haye been brothers, 
since both were sons of Ahitub. The high-priests 
then before David’s reign may be set down as edght 
in number, of whom seven are said in Scripture to 
have been high-priests, and one by Josephus alone. 
The bearing of this on the chronology of the times 
from the Exodus to David, tallying as it does with 
the number of the ancestors of David, is too im- 
portant to be passed over in silence. It must also 
be noted that the tabernacle of God, during the 
high-priesthood of Aaron’s successors of this first 
group, was pitched at Shiloh in the tribe of Eph- 
raim, a fact which marks the strong influence which 
the temporal power already had in ecclesiastical 
affairs, since Ephraim was Joshua’s tribe, as Judah 
was David's (Josh. xxiy. 30, 33; Judg. xx. re 28, 
xxi. 215.1. Sam. i. 3, 9, 24, iv. 3, 4, xiv. 3, &.; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 60). This strong influence and inter- 
ference of the secular power is manifest throughout 
the subsequent history. This first period was also 
marked by the calamity which befell the high-priests 
as the guardians of the ark, in its capture by the 
Philistines. This probably suspended all inquiries 
by Urim and Thummim, which were made before 
the ark (1 Chr. xiii. 3; comp Judg. xx. 27; 1 
Sam. vii. 2, xiv. 18), and must have greatly dimin- 
ished the influence of the high-priests, on whom 
the largest share of the humiliation expressed in 
the name Ichabod would naturally fall. The rise 
of Samuel_as a prophet at this very time, and his 
paramount influence and importance in the state, 
to the entire eclipsing of Ahiah the priest, coin- 
cides remarkably with the absence of the ark, and 
the means of inquiring by Urim and Thummim. 
(b.) Passing to the second group, we begin with 
the unexplained circumstance of there being two 
priests in the reign of David, apparently of nearly 
equal authority, namely, Zadok and Abiathar (1 
Chr. xy. 11; 2 Sam. viii. 17). Indeed, it is only 
from the deposition of Abiathar, and the placing of 
Zadok in his room, by Solomon (1 K. ii. 35), that 
we learn certainly that Abiathar was the high- 
priest, and Zadok the second. Zadok was son of 
Ahitub, of the line of Eleazar (1 Chr. vi. 8), and 
the first mention of him is in 1 Chr. xii. 28, as 
‘‘a young man, mighty in valor,’ who joined Da- 
vid in Hebron after Saul’s death, with 22 captains 
of his father’s house. It is therefore not unlikely 
that after the death of Ahimelech and the secession 
of Abiathar to David, Saul may have made Zadok 
priest, as far as it was possible for him to do so 
in the absence of the ark and the high-priest’s robes, 
and that David may haye avoided the difficulty of 
deciding between the claims of his faithful friend 
Abiathar, and his new and important ally Zadok 
(who perhaps was the means of attaching to Da- 
vid’s cause the 4600 Levites and the 3700 priests 
who came under Jehoiada their captain, vv. 26, 27), 
by appointing them to a joint priesthood: the first 
place, with the Ephod, and Urim and Thummim, 
remaining with Abiathar, who was in actual pos- 
session of them. Certain it is that from this time 
Zadok and Abiathar are constantly named together, 
and singularly Zadok always first, both in the book 
of Samuel and that of Kings. We can, however, 
trace yery clearly up to a certain point the division 
of the priestly offices and dignities between them, 
coinciding, as it did, with the diy ided state of the 
Levitical worship in Dayid’s time. For we learn 
from 1 Chr. xvi. 1-7, 387, compared with 39, 40, 
and yet more distinctly from 2 Chr. i. 3, 4, 5, that 
the tabernacle and the brazen altar made by Moses 
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and Bezaleel in the wilderness were at this time at 
Gibeon, while the ark was at Jerusalem, in the 
separate tent made for it by David. [GrBxoN, p. 
693.] Now Zadok the priest and his brethren the 
priests were left ‘before the tabernacle at Gibeon ”’ 
to offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord morning and 
eyening, and to do according to all that is written 
in the law of the Lord (1 Chr. xvi. 39, 40). It is 
therefore obyious to conclude that Abiathar had 
special charge of the ark and the services connected 
with it, which agrees exactly with the possession 
of the ephod by Abiathar, and his previous position 
with David before he became king of Israel, as well 
as with what we are told 1 Chr. xxvii. 34, that 
Jehoiada and Abiathar were the king’s counsellors 
next to Ahithophel. Residence at Jerusalem with 
the ark, and the privilege of inquiring of the Lord 
before the ark, both well suit his office of counsel- 
lor. Abiathar, however, forfeited his place by 
taking part with Adonijah against Solomon, and 
Zadok was made high-priest in his place. The 
pontificate was thus again consolidated and trans- 
ferred permanently from the line of Ithamar to 
that of Kleazar. This is the only instance recorded 
of the deposition of a high-priest (which became 
common in later times, especially under Herod and 
the Romans) during this second period. It was 
the fulfillment of the prophetic denunciations of 
the sin of Eli’s sons (1 Sam. ii., iii.). 

The first considerable difficulty that meets us in 
the historical survey of the high-priests of the 
second group is to ascertain who was high-priest 
at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple — Josephus 
(Ant. x. 8, § 6) asserts that Zadok was, and the 
Seder Olam makes him the high-priest in the 
reign of Solomon. But first it is very improbgble 
that Zadok, who must have been very old at Sol- 
omon’s accession (being David's contemporary), 
should have lived to the 11th year of his reign; 
and next, 1 K. iv. 2 distinctly asserts that Azariah 
the son of Zadok was priest under Solemon, and 
1 Chr. vi. 10 tells us of Azariah,@ “he it is that 
executed the priest's office in the Temple that Sol- 
omon built in Jerusalem,”’ obviously meaning at its 
first completion. We can hardly therefore be wrong 
in saying that Azariah the son of Ahimaaz was the 
first high-priest of Solomon’s Temple. The non- 
mention of him in the account of the dedication 
of the Temple, even where one would most have 
expected it (as 1 K. viii. 8, 6, 10, 11, 62; 2 Chr. y. 
7, 11, &e.), and the prominence given to Solomon 
—the civil power—are certainly remarkable. 
Compare also 2 Chr. viii. 14, 15. The probable 
inference is that Azariah had no great personal 
qualities or energy. In constructing the list of the 
succession of priests of this group, our method 
must be to compare the genealogical list in 1 Chr. 
yi. 8-15 (A. V.) with the notices of high-priests 
in the sacred history, and with the list given by 
Josephus, who, it must be remembered, had access 
to the lists preserved in the archives at Jerusalem: 
testing the whole by the application of the ordinary 
rules of genealogical succession. Now as regards 
the genealogy, it is seen at once that there is some- 
thing defective; for whereas from David to Jeconiah 
there are 20 kings, from Zadok to Jehozadak there 
are but 13 priests. Moreover the passage in ques- 


a Tt appears from 1 Chr. vi. 9 that Azariah was 
grandson to Zadok, being the son of Ahimaaz. The 
notice in ver. 10 seems to belong to him, and not to 
the son of Johanan. 
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tion is not a list of high-priests, but the pedigree 
of Jehozadak. Then again, while the pedigree in 
its six first generations from Zadok, inclusive, ex- 
actly suits the history — for it makes Amariah the 
sixth priest, while the history (2 Chr. xix. 11) tells 
us he lived in Jehoshaphat’s reign, who was the 
sixth king from Dayid, inclusive; and while the 
same pedigree in its five last generations also suits 
the history — inasmuch as it places Hilkiah the son 
of Shallum fourth from the end, and the history 
tells us he lived in the reign of Josiah, the fourth 
king from the end — yet is there a great gap in the 
middle. For between Amariah, the high-priest in 
Jehoshaphat’s reign, and Shallum the father of 
Hilkiah, the high-priest in Josiah’s reign — an in- 
terval of about 240 years—there are but two 
names, Ahitub and Zadok, and those liable to the 
utmost suspicion from their reproducing the same 
sequence which occurs in the earlier part of the 
same genealogy — Amariah, Ahitub, and Zadok. 
Besides which they ave not mentioned by Josephus. 
This part, therefore, of the pedigree is useless for 
our purpose. But the historical books supply us 
with four or five names for this interval, namely, 
Jehoiada in the reigns of Athaliah and Joash, and 
probably still earlier; Zechariah his son; Azariah 
in the reign of Uzziah; Urijah in the reign of 
Ahaz; and Azariah in the reign of Hezekiah. If, 
however, in the genealogy of 1 Chr. vi. Azariah and 
Hilkiah have been accidentally transposed, as is not 
unlikely, then the Azariah who was high-priest in 
Hezekiah’s reign will be the Azariah of 1 Chr. vi. 13, 
14. Putting the additional historical names at 
four, and deducting the two suspicious names from 
the genealogy, we have 15 high-priests indicated in 
Scripture as contemporary with the 20 kings, with 
room, however, for one or two more in the history. 
Turning to Josephus, we find his list of 17 high- 
priests (whom he reckons as 18 (Ant. xx. 10), as do 
also the Rabbins) in places exceedingly corrupt, a 
corruption sometimes caused by the end of one 
name sticking on to the beginning of the following 
(as in Axioramus), sometimes apparently by sub- 
stituting the name of the contemporary king or 
prophet for that of the high-priest, as Joel and 
Jotham. Perhaps, however, Sudeas, who corre- 
sponds to Zedekiah in the reign of Amaziah in the 
Seder Olam, and Odeas, who corresponds to Hosh- 
aiah in the reign of Manasseh, according to the 
same Jewish chronicle, may really represent high- 
priests whose names have not been preserved in 
Scripture. This would bring up the number to 
17, or, if we retain Azariah as the father of Seraiah, 
to 18, which agrees with the 20 kings. 

Reviewing the high-priests of this second group, 
the following are some of the most remarkable in- 
cidents: — (1) The transfer of the seat of worship 
from Shiloh in the tribe of Ephraim to Jerusalem 
in the tribe of Judah, effected by David.? and con- 
solidated by the building of the magnificent Temple 
of Solomon, (2.) The organization of the temple 
service under the high-priests, and the division of 
the priests and Leyites into courses, who resided at, 
the Temple during their term of service — all which 
necessarily put great power into the hands of an 
able high-priest. (3.) The revolt of the ten tribes 


b *Its transfer by David was not immediate, for the 
ark, after its capture by the Philistines at the time of 
Bli’s death, was kept at several other places before its 
ultimate remoyal to Jerusalem. [Samon; TABERNA- 
cite, History.) H. 
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from the dynasty of David and from the worship at 
Jerusalem, and the setting up of a schismatical 
priesthood at Dan and Beer-sheba (1 K. xii. 31; 
2 Chr. xiii. 9, &e.). (4.) The overthrow of the 
usurpation of Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, by 
Jehoiada the high-priest, whose near relationship 
to king Joash, added to his zeal against the idol- 
atries of the house of Ahab, stimulated him to 
head the revolution with the force of priests and 
Levites at his command. (5.) The boldness and 
suceess with which the high-priest Azariah with- 
stood the encroachments of the king Uzziah upon 
the office and functions of the priesthood. (6.) 
The repair of the temple by Jehoiada, in the reign 
of Joash, the restoration of the temple services by 
Azariah in the reign of Hezekiah, and the discovery 
of the book of the law, and the religious reforma- 
tion by Hilkiah in the reign of Josiah. (Hi- 

KIAH.]  (7.) In all these great religious moye- 
ments, however, excepting ‘the one headed by 
Jehoiada, it is remarkable how the civil power 
took the lead. It was David who arranged all the 
temple service, Solomon who directed the building 
and dedication of the temple, the high-priest being 
not so much as named; J ehoshaphat who sent the 
priests about to teach the people, and assigned to 
the high-priest Amariah his share in the work; 
Hezekiah who headed the reformation, and urged 
on Azariah and the priests and Levites; Josiah 
who encouraged the priests in the service of the 
house of the Lord. On the other hand we read of 
no opposition to the idolatries of Manasseh by the 
high-priest, and we know how shamefully subser- 
vient Urijah the hig¢h-priest was to king Ahaz, 
actually building an altar according to the pattern 
of one at Damascus, to displace the brazen altar, 
and joining the king in his profane worship before 
it (2 K. xvi. 10-16). The preponderance of the 
civil over the ecclesiastical power, as an historical 
fact, in the kingdom of Judah, although kept within 
bounds by the hereditary succession of the high- 
priests, seems to be proved from these circum- 
stances. 

The priests of this series ended with Seraiah, 
who was taken prisoner by Nebuzar-adan, and slain 
at Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar, together with Zeph- 
aniah the second priest or sagan, after the burn- 
ing of the temple and the plunder of all the sacred 
vessels (2 K. xxv. 18). His son Jehozadak or Jose- 
dech was at the same time carried away captive 
(1 Chr. vi. 15). 

The time occupied by these (say) eighteen en 
priests who ministered at Jerusalem, was about 454 
years, which gives an average of something more 
than twenty-five years to each high-priest. It is 
remarkable that not a single instance is reeorded 
after the time of David of an inquiry by Urim and 
Thummini as a means of inquiring of the Lord. 
The ministry of the prophets seems to have super- 
seded that of the high- -priests ee ¢e. g. 2 Chr. xv., 
xvili., xx. 14, 15; 2 “K. xix. 1, 2, xxii. 12-14; Jer. 
xxi. i, 2). Some think that Urim and Thummim 
ceased with the theocracy; others with the division 
of Israel into two kingdoms. Nehemiah seems to 
haye expected the restoration of it (Neh. vii. 65), 
and so perhaps did Judas Maccabzeus, 1 Mace. iv. 
46; comp. xiy. 41, while Josephus affirms that. it 
had been exercised for the last time 200 years be- 
fore he wrote, namely, by John Hyrecanus (Whis- 
ton, Note on Ant. iii. 8, and Prid. Connect. i. 150, 
151). It seems therefore scarcely true to reckon 
Urim and Thummini as one of the marks of God’s 
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presence with Solomon’s Temple, which was wanting 
to the second ‘Temple (Prid. i. 138, 144 ff). This 
early cessation of answers by Urim and Thummim, 
though the high-priest’s office and the wearing of 
the breastplate continued in force during so many 
centuries, seems to confirm the notion that such 
answers were not the fundamental, but only the 
accessory uses of the breastplate of judgment. 

(c) An interval of about fifty-two years elapsed 
between the high-priests of the second and third 
group, during which there was neither temple, nor 
altar, nor ark, nor priest. Jehozadak, or Josedech, 
as it is written in Haggai (i. 1, 14, &.), who should 
haye succeeded Seraiah, lived and died a captive at 
Babylon. The pontifical office revived in his son 
Jeshua, of whom such frequent mention is made in 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Haggai, and Zechariah, 1 
Esdr. and Ecelus. ; and he therefore stands at the 
head of this third and last series, honorably dis- 
tinguished for his zealous codperation with Zerub- 
babel in rebuilding the Temple, and restoring the 
dilapidated commonwealth of Israel. His success- 
ors, as far as the O. T. guides us, were Joiakim, 
Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan (or Jonathan), and Jad- 
dua. Of these we find Eliashib hindering rather 
than seconding the zeal of the devout Tirshatha 
Nehemiah for the observance of God's law in Israel 
(Neh. xiii. 4,7); and Johanan, Josephus tells us, 
murdered his own brother Jesus or Joshua in the 
Temple. which led to its further profanation by Ba- 
goses, the general of Artaxerxes Mnemon’s army 
(Ant. xi. 7). Jaddua was high-priest in the time 
of Alexander the Great. Concerning him Josephus 
relates the story that he went out to meet Alexan- 
der at Sapha (probably the ancient Mizpeh) at the 
head of a procession of priests; and that when 
Alexander saw the multitude clothed in white, and 
the priests in their linen garments, and the high- 
priest in blue and gold, with the mitre on his head, 
and the gold plate, on which was the name of God, 
he stepped forward alone and adored the Name, 
and hastened to embrace the high-priest (Azt. xi. 
8, § 5). Josephus adds among ” other things that 
the king entered Jerusalem with the high-priest, 
and went up to the Temple to worship and offer 
sacrifice; that he was shown the prophecies of 
Daniel concerning himself, and at the high-priest’s 
intercession granted the Jews liberty to live accord- 
ing to their own laws, and freedom from tribute on 
the Sabbatical years. The story, however, has not 
obtained eredit. It was the brother of*this Jaddua, 
Manasseh, who, according to the same authority, 
was at the request of Sanballat made the first high- 
priest of the Samaritan temple by Alexander the 
Great. 

Jaddua was sueceeded by Onias I., his son, and 
he again by Simon the Just, the last of the men 
of the great synagogue, as the Jews speak, and to 
whom is usually ascribed the completion of the 
Canon of the O. T. (Prideaux, Conn. i. 545). Of 
him Jesus, the son of Sirach, speaks in terms of 
most glowing eulogy in Ecelus. i., and ascribing to 
him the repair and fortification of the Temple, with 
other works. The passage (1-21) contains an in- 
teresting account of the ministrations of the high- 
priest. “Upon Simon’s death, his son Onias being 
under age, Eleazar, Simon’s brother, succeeded him. 
The high-priesthood of Eleazar is memorable as 
being that under which the LXX. version of the 
Scriptures was made at Alexandria for Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, according to the account of Josephus 


taken from Aristeas (Ant. xii. 2). This translation 
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of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, valuable as 
it was with reference to the wider interests of re- 
ligion, and marked as was the Providence which 
gave it to the world at this time as a preparation 
for the approaching adyent of Christ, yet viewed in 
its relation to Judaism and the high-priesthood, 
was a sign, and perhaps a helping cause of their 
decay. It marked a growing tendency to Hellenize, 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit of the Mosaic 
economy. Accordingly in the high-priesthood of 
Eleazar’s rivai nephews, Jesus and Onias, we find 
their very names changed into the Greek ones of 
Jason and Menelaus, and with the introduction of 
this new feature of rival high-priests we find one 
of them, Menelaus, strengthening himself and seek- 
ing support from the Syro-Greek kings against the 
Jewish party, by offering to forsake their national 
laws and customs, and to adopt those of the Greeks. 
The building of a gymnasium at’ Jerusalem for the 
use of these apostate Jews, and their endeavor to 
conceal their circumcision when stripped for the 
games (1 Mace. i. 14, 15; 2 Mace. iv. 12-15; Jos. 
Ant. xii. 5, § 1), show the length to which this 
spirit was carried. The acceptance of the spurious 
priesthood of the temple of Onion from Ptolemy 
Philometor by Onias (the son of Onias the high- 
priest), who would have been the legitimate high- 
priest on the death of Menelaus, his uncle, is another 
striking indication of the same degeneracy. By 
this flight of Onias into Egypt the succession of 
high-priests in the family of Jozadak ceased; for 
although the Syro-Greek kings had infroduced 
much uncertainty into the succession, by deposing 
at their will obnoxious persons, and appointing 
whom they pleased, yet the dignity had never gone 
out of the one family. Alcimus, whose Hebrew 
name was Jakim (1 Chr. xxiy. 12), or perhaps 
Jachin (1 Chr. ix. 10, xxiv. 17), or, according to 
Ruffinus (ap. Selden), Joachim, and who was made 
high-priest by Antiochus Eupator on Menelaus 
being put to death by him, was the first who was 
of a different family. One, says Josephus, that 
“ was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of this 
family”? of Jozadak. 

What, however, for a time saved the Jewish in- 
stitutions, infused a new life and consistency into 
the priesthood and the national religion, and ena- 
bled them to fulfill their destined course till the 
advent of Christ, was the eruel and impolitic perse- 
cution of Antiochus [piphanes. 
aroused the piety and national spirit of the Jews, 
and drew together in defense of their temple and 
country all who feared God and were attached to 
their national institutions. The result was that 
after the high-priesthood had been brought to the 
lowest degradation by the apostasy and crimes of 
the last Onias or Menelaus, and after a vacancy of 
seven years had followed the brief pontificate of 
Aleimus, his no less infamous successor, 2 new and 
glorious succession of high-priests arose in the 
Asmonean family, who united the dignity of civil 
rulers, and for a time of independent sovereigns, 
to that of the high-priesthood. Josephus, who is 
followed by Lightfoot, Selden, and others, calls 
‘Judas Maecabeeus “ bigh-priest of the nation of 
Judah” (Ant. xii. 10, § 6), but, according to the 
far better authority of 1 Mace. x. 20, it was not 
till after the death of Judas Maceabzeus that Alci- 
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mus himself died, and that Alexander, king of 
Syria, made Jonathan, the brother of Judas, high- 
priest. Josephus himself too calls Jonathan “ the 
first of the sons of Asamonzeus, who was high- 
priest” (Vita, § 1). It is possible, however, that 
Judas may have been elected by the people to the 
office of high-priest, though never confirmed in it 
by the Syrian kings. The Asmonean family were 
priests of the course of Joiarib, the first of the 
twenty-four courses (1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and whose 
return from captivity is recorded 1 Chr. ix. 10, 
Neh. xi. 10. They were probably of the house of 
Kleazar, though this cannot be aflirmed with cer- 
tainty; and Josephus tells us that he himself was 
related to them, one of his ancestors having mar- 
ried a daughter of Jonathan, the first high-priest 
of the house. ‘This Asmonean dynasty lasted from 
B. C. 153 till the family was damaged by intestine 
divisions, and then destroyed by Herod the Great. 
Aristobulus, the last high-priest of his line, brother 
of Mariamne, was murdered by order of Herod, his 
brother-in-law, B. Cc. 35. The independence of 
Judea, under the priest-kings of this raze, had 
lasted till Pompey took Jerusalem, and sent king 
Aristobulus II. (who had also taken the high- 
priesthood from his brother Hyrcanus) a prisoner 
to Rome. Pompey restored Hyrcanus to the high- 
priesthood, but forbad him to wear the diadem. 
Everything Jewish was now, however, hastening 
to decay. Herod made men of low birth high- 
priests, deposed them at his will, and named others 
in their room. In this he was followed by Arche- 
laus, and by the Romans when they took the goy- 
ernment of Juda into their own hands; so that 
there were no fewer than twenty-eight high-priests 
from the reign of Herod to the destruction of the 
Temple by ‘Titus, a period of 107 years.¢ The N. 
T. introduces us to some of these later, and oft- 
changing high-priests, namely, Annas and Caiaphas 
—the former, high-priest at the commencement 
of John Baptist’s ministry, with Caiaphas as sec- 
ou priest; and the latter high-priest himself at 
our Lord’s crucifixion — and Ananias, thought to 
be the same as Ananus who was murdered by the 
Zeuots. just before the siege of Jerusalem, before 
whom St. Paul was tried,.as we read Acts xxiii., 
and of whom he said ‘God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall.’ Theophilus, the son of Ananus, was 
the high-priest from whom Saul received letters to 
the synagogue at Damascus (Acts ix. 1, 14, Kui- 
noel). Both he and Ananias seem certainly to 
have presided in the Sanhedrim, and that officially, 
nor is Lightfoot’s explanation (viii. 450, and 484) 
of the mention of the high-priest, though Gama- 
liel and his son Simeon were respectively presidents 
of the Sanhedrim, at all probable or satisfactory 
(see Acts vy. 17, &e.). The last high-priest was 
appointed by lot by the Zealots from the course of 
priests called by Josephus Eniachim (probably a 
corrupt reading for Jachim). He is thus described 
by the Jewish historian. ‘His name was Phan- 
nias: he was the son of Samuel of the village of 
Aphtha, a man not only not of the number of the 
chief priests, but who, such a mere rustic was he, 
searcely knew what the high-priesthood meant. 
Yet did they drag him reluctant from the country, 
and setting him forth in a borrowed character as. 
on the stage, they put the sacred vestments on him, 


@ Josephus tells us of one Ananus and his five sons 
who all filled the office of high-priest in turn. One 
of these, Ananus the younger, was deposed by king 

68 


Agrippa for the part he took in causing “James the 
brother of Jesus who was called Christ’ to be stoned 
(Ant. xx. 9, § 1). 
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and instructed him how to act on the occasion. 
This shocking impiety, which to them was a sub- 
ject of merriment and sport, drew tears from the 
other priests, who beheld from a distance their law 
turned into ridicule, and groaned over the subyer- 
sion of the sacred honors”? (B. J. iv. 8, § 8). 
Thus ignominiously ended the series of high-priests 
which had stretched in a scarcely broken line, 
through nearly fourteen, or, according to the com- 
mon chronology, sixteen centuries. The Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman 
empires, which the Jewish high-priests had seen in 
turn overshadowing the world, had each, except 
the last, one by one withered away and died — and 
now the last successor of Aaron was stripped of his 
sacerdotal robes, and the temple which he served 
laid level with the ground to rise no more. But 
this did not happen till the true High-priest and 
King of Israel, the Minister of the sanctuary and 
of the true Tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and 
not man, had offered His one sacrifice, once for all, 
and had taken His place at the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens, bearing on His breast the 
judgment of His redeemed people, and continuing 
a Priest forever, in the Sanctuary which shall 
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Simon (Asmonean) 

John Hyreanus (Asm.) 

King Aristobulus (Asm.) 

King Alexander Jannzus 
(Asmonean). 

Queen Alexandra (Asm.) 

King Aristobulus II. (As- 
monean). 

Pompey the Great and 
Hyrcanus, or rather, 
towards the end of his 
pontificate, Antipater. 

Pacorus the Parthian . 

Herod, K. of Judzea 

“ “ 


oe 


Herod the Great 


“ 


HIGH-PRIEST. 


Jacimus, or Alcimus. 

Jonathan, brother of 
Judas Maccabeeus (As- 
monean). 

Simon (Asmonean). 

John Hyrcanus (Do.). 

Aristobulus (Do.). 

Alexander Janneeus (Do.). 


Hyrcanus IT. (Do.). 
Aristobulus II. (Do.). 


Hyrcanus II. (Do.). 


Antigonus (Do.). 

Ananelus. 

Aristobulus (last of As- 
moneans) murdered by 
Herod. 

Ananelus restored. 

Jesus, son of Phabes. 

Simon, son of Boéthus, 
father-in-law to Herod. 


neyer be taken down! 


The subjoined table shows the succession of high- 
priests, as far as it can be ascertained, and of the 


contemporary civil rulers. 


CIVIL RULER. HIGH-PRIEST. 
Moses Aaron. 
Joshua, Eleazar. 
Othniel Phinehas. 
Abishua . Abishua. 
Eli Eli. 
Samuel Ahitub. 
Saul Ahijah. 
David Zadok and Abiathar. 
Solomon . Azariah. 
Abijah Johanan. 
ASAIN Ea, re fe Azariah. 
Jehoshaphat Amariah. 
Jehoram . Jehoiada. 
Ahaziah iad ees “ 
Jenoashs hee... ies anil Do. and Zechariah. 
Amaziah . ig 
Uzziah Azariah. 
Jotham 2 
Ahaz . Urijah. 
Hezekiah Azariah. 
Manasseh Shallum. 
Amon % 
Josiah Hilkiah. 
Jehoiakim Azariah ? 
Zedekiah . Seraiah. 
Eyil-Merodach . . . . Jehozadak. 
Zerubbabel (Cyrus and Jeshua. 

Darius). 
Mordecai? (Xerxes) Joiakim, 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Ar-  Eliashib. 
taxerxes). 
Darius Nothus . Joiada. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon Johanan 
Alexander the Great Jaddua. 
Onias I. (Ptolemy Soter, Onias I. 


Antigonus). 
Ptolemy Soter . . . 
Ptolemy Philadelphus 


Simon the Just. 
Eleazar. 


« Beg Manasseh. 
Ptolemy Euergetes Onias II. 
Ptolemy Philopator Simon II. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes and Onias III. 

Antiochus. 


Antiochus Epiphanes . 


“ 


(Joshua, or) Jason. 
Onias, or Menelaus. 


«“ Matthias, son of Theo- 
philus. 
“ < «= @ « .) Joazarus; son, of Simon 
{rather, Boéthus, Jo- 
seph. Ant. xviii. 1, § 1). 
Archelaus, K. of Judea . Eleazar. 
“ - » © » . Jesus, son of Bie. 
«“ - +. « . . Joazarus (second time). 
Cyrenius, governor of Ananus. 
Syria, second time. 
Valerius Gratus, procura- Ishmael, son of Phabi. 
tor of Judea 
“ » » + « .  HEleazar, son of Ananus. 
“ . . . . . Simon, son of Kamith. 
“ + + « . . Caiaphas, called also Jo- 
seph. 
Vitellius, governor of Jonathan, son of Ananus. 
Syria 
‘ - « « . . Theophilus, brother of 


Jonathan. 
Simon Cantheras. 
Matthias, brother of Jon- 
athan, son of Ananus. 


Herod Agripp 


“ . 


“ - + + . « Hlionzus, son of Can- 
theras. 
Herod, king of Chalcis Joseph, son of Camei. 
“ » . + . . Ananias, son of Nebedzeus. 
« * +) sen. VOnMthAD. 
« +. © . . Ishmael, son of Phabi. 
« . . . . . Joseph, son of Simon. 
“ + + + . . Ananus, son of Ananus, 


or Ananias. 
Jesus, son of Damnzus.] 
Jesus, son of Gamaliel. 
Matthias, son of Theo- 
philus. 
Phannias, son of Samuel 


[s« ee ee 
Appointed by the people 
Do. (Whiston on B. J. iv. 

3, § 6). 
Chosen by lot 


The latter part of the above list is taken partly 
from Lightfoot, vol. ix. p. 26 ff. — also in part from 
Josephus directly, and in part from Whiston’s note 
on Ant. xx. 8, § 5. TA CrmiEts 

* The subject of the preceding article and that 
of Priests are so related to each other, that writers 
have usually discussed them under the same head. 
For a list of some of the writers who have treated 
of the topics more or less in connection with each 
other, see under PRIESTS. jEL 


* HIGHWAY. [Hepcrs; Way.] 
HYVLEN qQan [perh. fortress, Fiirst]: h 
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Seavd; Alex. NnAwy:* Helon), the name of a city 
of Judah allotted with its “ suburbs”’ to the priests 
(1 Chr. vi. 58); and whieh in the corresponding 
lists of Joshua is called HoLon. G. 


HILKI’AH (DIM and MAO, the 
Lord [Jehovah] is my | por tion : Mentos Tin 2K. 
xvili. 18, Alex. XaArias; 26, 37, Vat. Alex. -er-:] 
Heleias): 1. HIvkra‘nu, father of Eliakim (2 K. 
xvili. (18, 26,] 37; Is. xxii. 20, xxxvi. [8,] 22). 
[ELtAKIM. ] 

2. [Vat. genr. XeAreas: in Ezr. vii. 1, Vat. 
EAkeias, Alex. XeAnxeras; in Neh. xi. 11, Rom. 
"EAxia, Vat. FA. EAxewo.] High-priest in the 
reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 4 ff; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9 ff; 
1 Esdr. i. 8). According to the genealogy in 1 
Chr. vi. 13 (A. V.) he was son of Shallum, and 
from [Ezr. vii. 1, apparently the ancestor of Ezra 
the scribe. His high-priesthood was rendered par- 
ticularly illustrious by the great reformation effected 
under it by king Josiah, by the solemn Passover 
kept at Jerusalem in the 18th year of that king's 
reign, and above all by the discovery which he 
made of the book of the law of Moses in the Temple. 
With regard to the latter, Kennicott (Heb. Text, 
ii. 299) is of opinion that it was the original 
autograph copy of the Pentateuch written by 
Moses which Hilkiah found. He argues from the 
peculiar form of expression in 2 Chr. xxxiy. 14, 


me PD m7 nn DD, « the book of 
the law of Jehovah by the hand of Moses; whereas 
in the fourteen other places in the O. ‘T. where the 
law of Moses or the book of Moses are mentioned, 
it is either ‘the book of Moses,” or ‘the law of 
Moses,” or “ the book of the law of Moses.”? But 
the argument is far from conclusive, because the 
phrase in question may quite as properly signify 
“the book of the law of the Lord given through 
Moses.” Compare the expression éy xeip) weotrou 


(Gal. iii. 19), and TWD WWD (Ex. ix. 35, xxxv. 
29; Neh. x. 29; 2 Chr. xxxv. 6; Jer. 1.1). Though, 
however, the copy cannot be proved to have been 
Moses’ autograph from the words in question, it 
seems probable that it was, from the place where it 
was found, namely, in the Temple; and, from its 
not having been discovered before, but being only 
brought to light on the occasion of the repairs 
which were necessary, and from the discoverer being 
the high-priest himself, it seems natural to conclude 
that the particular part of the Temple where it was 
found was one not usually frequented, or ever by 
any but the high-priest. Such a place exactly was 
the one where we know the original copy of the 
law was deposited by command of Moses, namely, 
by the side of the ark of the covenant within the 
vail, as we learn from Deut. xxxi. 9,26. A difficult 
and interesting question arises, What was the book 
found by Hilkiah ? Was it the whole Pentateuch, 
as Le Clere, Keil, Ewald, ete., suppose, or the three 
middle books, as Bertheau, or the book of Deuter- 
onomy alone, as De Wette, Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, 
ete.? Our means of answering this question seem 
to be limited, (1) to an examination of the terms 
in which the “depositing the book of the law by the 
ark was originally enjoined; (2) to an examination 
of the contents of the book discovered by Hilkiah, 
as far as they transpire; (3) to any indications 
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which may be gathered from the contemporary 
writings of Jeremiah, or from any other portions 
of Scripture. As regards the first, a comparison 
of Deut. i. 5 with xxxi. 9; the consideration how 
exactly suited Deuteronomy is for the purpose of a 
public recital, as commanded Deut. xxxi. 10-13, 
whereas the recital of the whole Pentateuch is 
scarcely conceivable; and perhaps even the smaller 
bulk of a copy of Deuteronomy compared with that 
of the whole law, considered with reference to its 
place by the ark, point strongly to the conclusion 
that “the book of the law” ordered to be put “in 
the side of the ark of the covenant ’’ was the book 
of Deuteronomy alone, whether or no exactly in its 
present form is a further question. As regards the 
second, the 28th and 29th chapters of Deut. seem 
to be those especially referred to in 2 K. xxii. 13, 
16, 17, and 2 K. xxiii. 2, 3 seem to point directly 
to Deut. xxix. 1, in the mention of the covenant, 
and ver. 3 of the former to Deut. xxx. 2, in the 
expression with all their heart and all their soul. 
The words in 2 Chr. xxxy. 3, “ The Levites that 
taught all Israel,’ seem also to refer to Deut. xxxiii. 
10. All the actions of Josiah which followed the 
reading of the book found, the destruction of all 
idolatrous symbols, the putting away of wizards and 
workers with familiar spirits, and the keeping of the 
Passover, were such as would follow from hearing 
the 16th, 18th, and other chapters of Deuteronomy, 
while there is not one that points to any precept 
contained in the other books, and not in Deuter- 
onomy. If there is any exception to this statement 
it is to be found in the description of the Passover 
in ch. xxxv. The phrases ‘on the fourteenth day 
of the first month,’ in ver. 1: ‘ Sanctify your- 
selves, and prepare your brethren, that they may 
do according to the word of the Lord by the hand 
of Moses,’ ver. 6; ‘The priests sprinkled the 
blood,” ver. 11; and perhaps the allusion in ver. 
12, may be thought to point to Ley. xxiii. 5, or 
Num. ix. 3; to Lev. xxii. and Num. viii. 20-22; 
to Lev. i. 5; iii. 2, &e.; and to Lev. iii. 3-5, &e. 
respectively. But the allusions are not marked, and 
it must be remembered that the Levitical institu- 
tions existed in practice, and that the other books 
of Moses were certainly extunt, though they were 
not kept by the side of the ark. As regards the 
third, it is well known how full the writings of 
Jeremiah are of direct references and of points of 
resemblance to the book of Deuteronomy. Now 
this is at once accounted for on the supposition of 
the law thus found by Hilkiah being that book, 
which would thus naturally be an object of special 
curiosity and study to the prophet, and as naturally 
influence his own writings. Moreoyer, in an un- 
dated prophecy of Jeremiah’s (ch. xi.?), which 
seems to have been occasioned by the finding of this 
covenant — for he introduces the mention of “ the 
words of this covenant” quite abruptly — he quotes 
word for word from Deut. xxvii. 26, answering 
AMEN himself, as the people are there directed to 
do, with reference to the curse for disobedience (see 
ver. 3, 5); a very strong confirmation of the pre- 
ceding arguments which tend to prove that Deuter- 
onomy was the book found by Hilkiah. But again: 
in Josh. viii. we haye the account of the first execu- 
tion by Joshua and the Israelites of that which 
Moses had commanded relative to writing the law 


@ 1n the LXX. this name appears in yer. 59, having 
changed places with Jattir. 


b Hitzig, on Jer. xi., siso supposes the expressions 
in this chapter to have been occasioned by the finding 
' of the book of the law. 
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upon stones to be set upon Mount Ebal; and it is 
added in ver. 34, ‘and afterwards he read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and cursings, accord- 
ing to all that is written in the book of the law.” 
In ver. 32 he had said “he wrote there upon the 
stones a copy of the law of Moses.’’ Now not only 
is it impossible to imagine that the whole Penta- 
teuch was transcribed on these stones, but all the 
references which transpire are to the hook of Deu- 
teronomy. ‘The altar of whole stones untouched by 
iron tool, the peace-offerings, the blessings and the 
cursings, as well as the act itself of writing the law 
on stones and setting them on Mount Ebal, and 
placing half the tribes on Mount Ebal, and the 
other half on Mount Gerizim, all belong to Deuter- 
onomy. And therefore when it is added in yer. 
35, “There was not a word of all that Moses com- 
manded which Joshua read not before all the con- 
eregation of Israel,’’ we seem constrained to accept 
the words with the limitation to the book of Deu- 
teronomy, as that which alone was ordered by Moses 
to be thus publicly read. And this increases the 
probability that here too the expression is limited 
to the same book. 

The only discordant evidence is that of the book 
of Nehemiah. In the 8th chapter of that book, 
and ix. 3, we have the public reading by Ezra of 
“the book of the law of Moses”? to the whole con- 
gregation at the feast of Tabernacles, in evident 
obedience to Deut. xxxi. 10-13. But it is quite 
certain, from Neh. viii. 14-17, that on the second 
day they read out of Leviticus, because the directions 
about dwelling in booths are found there only, in 
ch. xxiti. Moreover in the prayer of the Levites 
which follows Neh. ix. 5, and which is apparently 
based upon the previous reading of the law, reference 
is freely made to all the books of Moses, and indeed 
to the later books also. It is, however, perhaps not 
an improbable inference that, Mzra having lately 
completed his edition of the Holy Scriptures, more 
was read on this oceasion than was strictly enjoined 
by Deut. xxxi., and that therefore this transaction 
does not really weaken the foregoing evidence. 

But no little surprise has been expressed by 
critics at the previous non-acquaintance with this 
book on the part of Hilkiah, Josiah, and the people 
generally, which their manner of receiving it plainly 
evidences; and some have argued from hence that 
“the law of Moses”? is not of older date than the 
reion of Josiah; in fact that Josiah and Hilkiah 
invented it, and pretended to have found a copy in 
the Temple in order to give sanction to the refor- 
mation which they had in hand. The following 
remarks. are intended to point out the true inferences 
to be drawn from the narrative of this remarkable 
discovery in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
The direction in Deut. xxxi. 10-13 for the public 
reading of the law at the feast of Tabernacles on 
each seventh year, or year of release, to the whole 
congregation, as the means of perpetuating the 
knowledge of the law, sufficiently shows that at that 
time a multiplication of copies and a multitude of 
readers was not contemplated. The same thing 
seems to be implied also in the direction given in 
Deut. xvii. 18, 19, concerning the copy of the law 
to be made, for the special use of the king, distinct 
from that in the keeping of the priests and Levites. 
And this paucity of copies and of readers is just 
what one would haye expected in an age when the 
art of reading and writing was confined to the pro- 
fessional scribes, and the yery few others who, like 
Moses, had learnt the art in Egypt (Acts vii. 22). 
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The troublous times of the Judges were obviously 
more likely to obliterate than to promote the study 
of letters. And whatever occasional revival of sacred 
learning may have taken place under such kings as 
David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, Jotham, and 
Hezekiah, yet on the other hand such reigns as 
that of Athaliah, the last years of Joash, that of 
Ahaz, and aboye all the long reign of Manasseh, 
with their idolatries and national calamities, must 
have been most unfavorable to the study of * the 
sacred letters.’’ On the whole, in the days of Josiah 
irreligion and ignorance had overflowed all the 
dykes erected to stay their progress. In spite of 
such occasional acts as the public reading of the 
law to the people, enjoined by Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 9), and such insulated evidences of the king’s 
reading the law, as commanded by Moses, as the 
action recorded of Amaziah atiords (2 K. xiv. 6) — 
where by the way the reference is still to the book 
of Deuteronomy —and the yet more marked ac- 
quaintance with the law attributed to Hezekiah 
(2 K. xviii. 5, 6) [GENEALOGY], everything in 
Josiah’s reign indicates a very low state of knowl- 
edge. There were indeed still professional scribes 
among the Levites (2 Chr. xxxiy. 13), and Shaphan 
was the king’s scribe. But judging from the nar- 
rative, 2 K. xxii. 8,10; 2 Chr. xxxiy., it seems 
probable that neither Hilkiah nor Josiah could 
read. The same may perhaps be said of Jeremiah, 
who was always attended by Baruch the scribe, who 
wrote down the words of Jeremiah from his mouth 
(Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, 6, 8, 18, 28, 32. xlv., &c.). How 
then can we wonder that under such circumstances 
the knowledge of the law had fallen into desuetude ? 
or fail to see in the incident of the startling dis- 
covery of the copy of it by Hilkiah one of those 
many instances of simple truthfulness which im- 
press on the Scripture narrative such an unmis- 
takable stamp of authenticity, when it is read in 
the same guileness spirit in which it is written ? 
In fact, the ignorance of the law of Moses which 
this history reveals is in most striking harmony 
with the prevalent idolatry disclosed by the previous 
history of Judzea, especially since its connection 
with the house of Ahab, as well as with the low 
state of education which is ayparent from so many 
incidental notices. 

The story of Hilkiah’s discovery throws no light 
whatever upon the mode in which other portions 
of the Scriptures were preserved, and therefore this 
is not the place to consider it. But Thenius truly 
observes that the expression in 2 K. xxii. 8 clearly 
implies that the existence of the law of Moses was 
a thing well known to the Jews. It is interesting 
to notice the concurrence of the king with the high- 
priest in the restoration of the Temple, as well as 
the analogy of the circumstances with what took 
place in the reign of Joash, when Jehoiada was 
high-priest, as related 2 Chr. xxiv. (Bertheau, ad 
loc. ; Prideaux, Connect. i. 43, 815; Lewis, Orig. 
Heb. bk. viii. ch. 8, &e.) [CHELcrAs.] 

ATC Vel, 

3. Hinkr’An (LXX. [Rom. Vat.] omit; [Alex. 
XeAnias; Comp. Ald. XeAkias or -a:] Helcias), a 
Merarite Levite, son of Amzi, one of the ancestors 
of Ernan (1 Chr. vi. 45; Heb. 80). 

4. [Vat. omits; Alex. XeAkeras.] HiiK1A/nu; 
another Merarite Leyite, second son of Hosah; 
among the doorkeepers of the tabernacle in the time 
of king Dayid (1 Chr. xxvi. 11). : 

5. [In Neh. viii. 4, XeAxla, Vat. EAkera, Alex. 
XeAkeéia; in xii. 7, Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.! omit; 
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so in xii. 21, exe. Rom. ’EAdlg-] Hoxi/an; one 
of those who stood on the right hand of Ezra when 
he read the law to the pedple. Doubtless a Levite, 
and probably a priest (Neh. viii. 4). He may be 
identical with the Hilkiah who came up in the 
expedition with Jeshua and Zerubbabel (xii. 7), and 
whose descendant Hashabiah is commemorated as 
living in the days of Joiakim (xii. 21). 

6. Hink1s’nu; a priest, of Anathoth, father of 
the prophet JEREMIAH (Jer. i. 1). 


7. Hitkr’an, father of Gemariah, who was one 
of Zedekiah’s envoys to Babylon (Jer. xxix. 3). 


HIL/LEL bn [rich in praise, Fiirst]: 
"EAAA: Alex. SeaAAnus Joseph. “EAAnAOs: Lllel), 
a native of Pirathon in Mount Ephraim, father of 
AxBpon, one of the judges of Israel (Judg. xii. 13, 
15). 


HILLS. The structure and characteristics of 
the hills of Palestine will be most conveniently 
noticed in the general description of the features 
of the country. [PALEsrINE.] But it may not 
be unprofitable to call attention here to the various 
Lebrew terms for which the word “hill”? has been 
employed in the Auth. Version. 

1. Gibeah, mMY23, from a root akin to 223, 
which seems to have the force of curvature or 
humpishness. A word involving this idea is pecul- 
iarly applicable to the rounded hills of Palestine, 
and from it are derived, as has been pointed out 
under GreEAn, the names of several places situated 
on hills. Our translators have been consistent in 
rendering giberth by “bill; in four passages only 
qualifying it as “ little hill,” doubtless for the more 
complete antithesis to “mountain”? (Ps. 1x¥. 12, 
Ixxii. 3, exiv. 4, 6). 

2. But they have also employed the same Eng- 


lish word for the very different term har, 1, 
which has a much more extended sense than gibech, 
meaning a whole district. rather than an individual 
eminence, and to which our word ‘mountain ”’ 
answers with tolerable accuracy. This exchange is 
always undesirable, but it sometimes occurs so as 
to confuse the meaning of a passage where it is 
desirable that the topography should be unmistak- 
able. For instance, in Ex. xxiv. 4, the “hill”’ is 
the same which is elsewhere in the same chapter 
(12, 13, 18, &e.) and book, consistently and accu- 
rately rendered “mount” and “mountain.” In 
Num. xiy. 44, 45, the “hill” is the “mountain ”’ 
of ver. 40, as also in Deut. i. 41, 43, compared with 
24, 44. In Josh. xv. 9, the allusion is to the Mount 
of Olives, correctly called ‘ mountain ”’ in the pre- 
ceding verse; and so also in 2 Sam. xvi. 13. The 
country of the “hills,” in Deut. i. 7; Josh. ix. 1, 
x. 40, xi. 16, is the elevated district of Judah, Ben- 
jamin, and Ephraim, which is correctly called “ the 
mountain’ in the earliest descriptions of Palestine 
(Num. xiii. 29), and in many subsequent passages. 
The “holy hill” (Ps. iii. 4), the hill of Jehovah ”’ 
(xxiv. 3), the “hill of God” (Ixviii. 15), are noth- 
ing else than “Mount Zion.” In 2 K. i. 9 and 
iv. 27, the use of the word “hill” obscures the 
allusion to Carmel, which in other passages of the 
life of the prophet (e. y. 1 K. xviii. 19; 2 K. iy. 
25) has the term “ mount’ correctly attached to 
it. Other places in the historical books in which 
the same substitution weakens the force of the nar- 
rative, are as follows: Gen. vii. 19; Deut. viii. 7; 
Josh. xiii. 6, xviii. 13, 14; Judg. xvi. 3; 1 Sam. 
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xxiil. 14; xxv. 20; xxvi. 13; 2 Sam. xiii. 34; 1 K. 
xx. 28, 28, xxii. 17, &e. 


3. On one occasion the word JMa'alch, n>vn. 
is rendered “ hill,’’ namely, 1 Sam. ix. 11, where it 
would be better to employ “ascent” or some sim- 
ilar tern. 

4. In the N. T. the word “hill” is empioyed to 
render the Greek word Bouvyds; but on one occa- 
sion it is used for dpos, elsewhere “ mountain,” so 
as to obscure the connection between the two parts 
of the same narrative. The “hill? from which 
Jesus was coming down in Luke ix: 37, is the same 
as ‘the mountain ’’ into which He had gone for 
His transfiguration the day before (comp. ver. 28). 
In Matt. v. 14, and Luke iv. 29, dpos is also ren- 
dered “hill,” but not with the inconvenience just 
noticed. In Luke i. 389 [and 65] the “ hill country 
(7 opewh) is the same “mountain of Judah” 
[sing. collective] to which frequent reference is 
made in the O. T. G. 

HIN. [Measures.] 


HIND (TDS : Zrapos: cer'vus), the female 
of the common stag or cervus elaphus. It is fre- 
quently noticed in the poetical parts of Scripture 
as emblematic of activity (Gen. xlix. 21; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 34; Ps. xviii. 33; Hab. iii. 19), gentleness 
(Prov. y. 19), feminine modesty (Cant. ii. 7, iii. 5), 
earnest longing (Ps. xlii. 1), and maternal affection 
(Jer. xiv. 5). Its shyness and remoteness from the 
haunts of men are also noticed (Job xxxix. 1), and 
its timidity, causing it to cast its young at the 
sound of thunder (Vs. xxix. 9). The conclusion 
which some have drawn from the passage last 
quoted that the hind produces her young with great 
difficulty, is not in reality deducible from the words, 
and is expressly contradicted by Job xxxix. 3. The 
LXX. reads TONS in Gen. xlix. 21, rendering it 
oréAexos avemevoy, “a luxuriant terebinth: ” 
Lowth has proposed a similar change in Ps. xxix., 
but in neither case can the emendation be accepted: 
Naphtali verified the comparison of himself to a 
‘‘oraceful or tall hind’? by the events recorded in 
Judg. iv. 6-9, v. 18. The inscription of Ps. xxii., 
“the hind of the morning,” probably refers to a 
tune of that name. [AJ KLETH-SHAHAR. ] 

Wirtlgebs 


HINGE. 1. WS, orpédgryé, cardo, with the 


notion of turning (Ges. p. 1165). 2. IV, @vpeya, 
cardo, with the notion of insertion (Ges. p. 1096). 
Both ancient Egyptian and modern Oriental doors 
were and are hung by means of pivots turning in 
sockets both on the upper and lower sides. In 
Syria, and especially the Hauran, there are many 
ancient doors consisting of stone slabs with pivots 
carved out of the same piece, inserted in sockets 
above and below, and fixed during the building of 
the house. The allusion in Proy. xxvi. 14 is thus 
clearly explained. The hinges mentioned in 1 K. 
vii. 50 were probably of the Egyptian kind, attached 
to the upper and lower sides of the door (Bucking- 
ham, Arab Tribes, p. 177; Porter, Damascus, ii. 
22, 192; Maundrell, Harly Travels, pp. 447, 448 
(Bohn); Shaw, Tvavels, p. 210; Lord Lindsay, 
Letters, p. 292; Wilkinson, Anc. Hg. abridgm. i. 
15). Lek. Vitis 384 
HINNOM, VALLEY [more strictly Ra- 
vine] OF, otherwise called “the valley of the 


son ’’ or “children [sons] of Hinnom”’ (Oda, 
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or "TI A™3, or "TT 2273, variously ren- 


dered by LXX. pdpayt ’Evvdu [Vat. Ovou, Josh. 
xy. 8], or viod *Evvdu [2 K. xxiii. 10, Jer. vii. 29, 
30, xxxii. 35], or Tatevva, Josh. xviii. 16 [also 
vann Sovvau (Alex. varn viov Evvom), and Tat 
Ovvom (Alex. for Tatevva)]: éy ye Bevevydu 
[Alex. éy yn Beevvou), 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, xxxiil. 
6; 7 moAvdvdpioy vidy TOY TéKxywy adTay, Jer- 
xix. 2, [moAuvdy8piov viod "Evvdm (Vat. Alex. FA. 
Evvou), ver.] 6),% a deep and narrow ravine, with 
steep, rocky sides to the S. and W. of Jerusalem, 
separating Mount Zion to the N. from the “ Hill 
of Kyil Counsel,” and the sloping rocky plateau of 
the “plain of Rephaim” to the 8., taking its 
name, according to Professor Stanley, from “some 
ancient hero, the son of Hinnom ”’ having encamped 
in it (Stanley, S. g P. p. 172). The earliest 
mention of the Valley of Hinnom in the sacred 
writings is Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16, where the bound- 
ary line between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
is described with minute topographical accuracy, 
as passing along the bed of the rayine. On the 
southern brow, overlooking the valley at its eastern 
extremity, Solomon erected high places for Molech 
(1 K. xi. 7), whose horrid rites were revived from 
time to time in the same vicinity by the later 
idolatrous kings. Ahaz and Manasseh made their 
children “pass through the fire’? in this valley 
(2 K. xvi. 3; 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6), and the 
fiendish custom of infant sacrifice to the fire-gods 
seems to have been kept up in Tophet, at its S. KE. 
extremity for a considerable period (Jer. vii. 31; 
2K. xxiii. 10). [Tornrr.] To put an end to 
these abominations the place was polluted by 
Josiah, who rendered it ceremonially unclean by 
spreading over it human bones, and other corrup- 
tions (2 K. xxiii. 10, 13, 14; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4, 5), 
from which time it appears to have become the 
common cesspool of the city, into which its sewage 
was conducted, to be carried off by the waters of 
the Kidron, as well as a laystall, where all its solid 
filth was collected. Most commentators follow 
Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and others, in asserting that 
perpetual fires were here kept up for the consump- 
tion of bodies of criminals, carcases of animals, and 
whatever else was combustible; but the Rabbinical 
authorities usually brought forward in support of 
this idea appear insufficient, and Robinson declares 
(i. 274) that “there is no evidence of any other 
fires than those of Molech haying been kept up in 
this valley,” referring to Rosenmiiller, Biblisch. 
Geogr. Il. i. 156, 164. For the more ordinary 
view, see Hengstenburg, Christol. ii. 454, iv. 41; 
Keil on Kings ii. 147, Clark’s edit.; and ef. Is. 
Xxx. 33, Ixvi. 24. 

From its ceremonial defilement, and from the 
detested and abominable fire of Molech, if not from 
the supposed everburning funeral piles, the later 
Jews applied the name of this valley Ge Hinnom, 
Gehenna, to denote the place of eternal torment, 
and some of the Rabbins here fixed the “ door of 
hell;”’? a sense in whieh it is used by our Lord. 
([GeHENNA.] It is called, Jer. ii. 23, “the yal- 
ley,” kat’ é&oxhy, and perhaps “ the. valley of 
dead bodies,” xxxi. 40, and “the valley of vision,”’ 
Is. xxii. 1,5 (Stanley, Syr. and Pal. pp. 172, 482). 
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The name by which it is now known is (in igno- 
rance of the meaning of the initial syllable) Wady 
Jehennam, or Wady ev Rubéb (Williams, Holy 
City, i. 56, suppl.), though in Mohammedan tra- 
ditions the name Gehenna is applied to the Valley 
of Kedron (Ibn Batutah, 12, 4; Stanley, wt sup.). 

The valley commences in a broad sloping basin 


|to the W. of the city, S. of the Jaffa road (extend- 


ing nearly to the brow of the great Wady, on the 
W.), in the centre of which, 700 yards from the 
Jaffa gate, is the large reservoir, supposed to be 
the “upper pool,’ or “ Gihon”’ [Guio0n] (Is. vil. 
3, xxxvi. 2; 2 Chr. xxxii. 30), now known as Bir- 
ket-el-Mamilla. After running about three quar- 
ters of a mile E. by S. the valley takes a sudden 
bend to the S. opposite the Jaffa gate, but in less 
than another three quarters of a mile it encounters 
a rocky hill-side which forces it again in an eastern 
direction, sweeping round the precipitous 8. W. 
corner of Mount Zion almost at a right angle. In 
this part of its course the valley is from 50 to 100 
yards broad, the bottom everywhere covered with 
small stones, and cultivated. At 290 yards from 
the Jaffa gate it is crossed by an aqueduct on nine 
very low arches, conveying water from the “ pools 
of Solomon” to the Temple Mount, a short dis- 
tance below which is the “ lower pool” (Is. xxii. 
9), Birket-es-Sultan. From this point the ravine 
narrows and deepens, and descends with great ra- 
pidity between broken cliffs, rising in successive 
terraces, honeycombed with innumerable sepulchral 
recesses, forming the northern face of the “ Hill of 
Evil Counsel,” to the 8., and the steep, shelving, 
but not precipitous southern slopes of Mount Zion, 
which rise to about the height of 150 feet, to the 
N. The bed of the valley is planted with olives 
and other fruit trees, and when practicable is cul- 
tivated. About 400 yards from the S. W. angle 
of Mount Zion the valley contracts still more, be- 
comes quite narrow and stony, and descends with 
much greater rapidity towards the “valley of Je- 
hoshaphat,’’ or “of the brook Kidron,’’ before 
joining which it opens out again, forming an ob- 
long plot, the site of Tophet, devoted to gardens 
irrigated by the waters of Siloam. Towards the 
eastern extremity of the valley is the traditional 
site of “ Aceldama,”’ authenticated by a bed of 
white clay still worked by potters (Williams, Holy 
City, ii. 495), opposite to which, where the cliff is 
thirty or forty feet high, the tree on which Judas 
hanged himself was placed during the Frankish 
kingdom (Barclay, City of Great King, p. 208). 
Not far from Aceldama is a conspicuously situated 
tomb with a Dorie pediment, sometimes known as 
the “ whited sepulchre,” near which a large sepul- 
chral recess with a Dorie portal hewn in the native 
rock is known as the “ Latibulum apostolorum,” 
where the Twelve are said to have concealed them- 
selves during the time between the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection. The tombs continue quite down 
to the corner of the mountain, where it bends off 
to the 8. along the valley of Jehoshaphat. None 
of the sepulchral recesses in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem are so well preserved; most of them are very 
old [see nfi:a] —small gloomy caves, with narrow, 
rock-hewn doorways. 

Robinson places ‘the valley gate,” [which had 


a * Some of the variations of the Vatican MS. are 
not noticed here, being mere corruptions. A. 

b * The clay used in the pottery at Jerusalem near 
the church of St. Anne is said to be obtained from E/- 


Jib (Gibeon). See Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, p. 
59 (1865). Compare the note under ACELDAMA, p. 
19, and the text te which the note relates. The tes- 
timony at present indicates different opinions. H. 
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its name from this ravine], Neb. ii. 13, 15; 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 9, at the N. W. corner of Mount Zion in the 
upper part of this yalley ‘(Robinson, i. 220, 239, 
74, 320, 353; Williams, Holy City, i. suppl. 56, 
ii. 495; Barclay, City of Great King, 205, 208). 
[But see JinusaLem. ] We 

* The group of tombs in the Valley of Hinnom 
and on the southern hill-side above the ravine are 
somewhat fully described in the Ordnance Survey 
of Jerusalem, pp. 67, 68 (1865). They are re- 
garded “as having been made or modified at a later 
period than those on the north side of the city.” 
Many of them have an inscription or scattered let- 
ters, but nothing that can be well deciphered. 
Closer inspection shows some of these to be much 
more elaborate than has been generally supposed. 
“Close to the building of Aceldama the rock is 
perforated by seven ‘loculi,’ through one of which 
a chamber containing several more ‘loculi’ is 
reached; and one of these again, on the right-hand 
side, gives access to a second chamber with ‘lo- 
culi;’ from that there is an opening to a third, 
and thence down a flight of steps to a fourth and 
last. one, all the chambers having ‘loculi;’ most 
of them are filled with rubbish, and many have the 
appearance of leading to other chambers.’”’ Sketches 
were taken of some of the appurtenances of these 
tombs, which accompany the text of the work re- 
ferred to. ‘Tobler states the results of a special 
examination of these rock-sepulchres in Hinnom 
(Dritte Wanderung, p. 348 ff). , 

A very noticeable feature of this ravine is the 
precipitous wall of rocks which overhangs the gorge 
in its deepest part, on the left, as one goes west- 
ward and nearly opposite to Aceldama on the height 
above. ‘The rocky ledges here are almost perpen- 
dicular, and are found to be at different points 
forty, thirty-six, thirty-three, thirty, and twenty 
feet high. A few trees still grow along the margin 
of the overhanging brow, and trees here must an- 
ciently have been still more numerous when the 
land was better cultivated. Aside from this pecu- 
liarity of the valley, regarded as one of its aspects, 
it has some additional interest from its having been 
connected by some with the death of Judas. It 
has been thought that he may have hung himself 
on the limb of a tree near the edge of one of these 
precipices, and that the rope or limb breaking, he 
fell to the bottom and was dashed to pieces. ‘This 
latter result would have been the more certain, in 
the event of his haying so fallen, on account of the 
sharp edges projecting from the sides of the cliff, 
as well as the rocky ground below. Dr. Robinson 
(Harmony of the Greek Gospels, § 151) supposes 
that some such relation as this may have existed 
between the traitor’s ‘ bursting asunder’’ and the 
suicide, though he does not assign the occurrence 
to any particular place. Tholuck (A/S. Notes) is 
one of those who think of Hinnom as the scene of 
the event. See on this point the Life of our Lord, 
by Andrews, p. 510 ff. (1867). We cannot indeed 
rely very much on such minute specifications, be- 
cause so little being related, so little is really known 
respecting the manner of Judas’s death. [JupAs.] 

It may not be useless to correct. more distinctly 
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a somewhat prevalent idea that the Valley of Hin- 
nom lies wholly on the south of Jerusalem. This 
name belongs also to the valley on the west of the 
city, though the latter is often called from the res- 
ervoirs there the Valley of Gihon. They are both 
parts of one and the same yalley, which sweeps 
around the city on two sides. As a topographical 
description, the reader will find Robinson’s concise 
account of this locality (Phys. Geogr., pp. 97-100) 
very distinct and accurate. lal, 


HIPPOPOT’AMUS. 


doubt that the Hebrew behemoth (ar) de- 


scribes the hippopotamus: the word itself bears 
the strongest resemblance to the Coptic name pe- 
hemout, ‘the water-ox,” and at the same time 
expresses in its Hebrew form, as the plural of 


TWOTTD, the idea of a very large beast. Though 
now no longer found in the lower Nile, it was for- 
merly common there (Wilkinson, i. 239). The 
association of it with the crocodile in the passage 
in which it is described (Job. xl. 15 ff.), and most 
of the particulars in that passage are more appro- 
priate to the hippopotamus than to any other ani- 
mal. Behemoth ‘“eateth grass as an ox’? (Job xl. 
15) —a cirewnstance which is noticed as peculiar 
in an animal of aquatic habits; this is strictly true 
of the hippopotamus, which leaves the water by 
night, and feeds on yegetables and green crops. 
Its strength is enormous, vy. 16, 18, and the notice 
of the power of the muscles of the belly, “his 
force is in the navel of his belly,’ appears to he 
strictly correct. The tail, however, is short, and 
it must be conceded that the first part of ver. 17, 
“he moveth his tail like a cedar,’ seems not alto- 
gether applicable.¢ His mode of attack is with 
his mouth, which is armed with a formidable array 
of teeth, projecting incisors, and enormous curved 
canines; thus ‘his creator offers him a sword,” 
for so the words in yer. 19 may be rendered. But 
the use of his sword is mainly for pacific purposes, 
“the beasts of the field playing’? about him as he 
feeds; the hippopotamus being a remarkably inof- 
fensive animal. Tis retreat is among the lotuses 
(tzeclim; A. V. “shady trees’’) which abounded 
about the Nile, and amid the reeds of the river. 
Thoroughly at home in the water, “if the river ris- 
eth, he doth not take to flight; and he cares not 
if a Jordan (here an appellative for a ‘stream '’) 
press on his mouth.’’ Ordinary means of capture 
were ineffectual against the great strength of this 
animal. “ Will any take him before his eyes?” 
(i. e. openly, and without cunning), “ will any bore 
his nose with a gin?” as was usual with large 
fish. The method of killing it in Egypt was with 
a spear, the animal being in the first instance 
secured by a lasso, and repeatedly struck until it 
became exhausted (Wilkinson, i. 240); the very 
same method is pursued by the natives of South 
Africa at the present day (Livingstone, p. 73; in- 
stances of its great strength are noticed by the 
same writer, pp. 231, 232, 497). W. L. B. 


HYRAH (TINT [nobility, noble birth] : 


There is hardly a 


a * That depends on the explanation. Dr. Conant 
remarks on the passage: « Like a cedar; namely, as 
a cedar is bent, which is not easily done. ‘The allusion 
is to the strength and stiffness of the tail, the small- 
est and weakest of all the members of the animal's 
body ” (Book of Job, with a Revised Version, p. 155). 


See also Hirzel’s Hiob erklart, p. 240. There are sev- 
eral expressions in this celebrated description of the 
water-ox of the Nile which the present philology rep- 
resents somewhat differeutly from the A. V. See the 
versions of Ewald, De Wette, Umbreit, Conant, Noyes, 
and others. H. 
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Eipds: Hiram), an Adullamite, the friend cu=) 
of Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 1, 12; and see 20). For 
“ friend” the LXX. and Vulg. haye “shepherd,” 


probably reading Wy. 
HIRAM or HU’RAM (OD, or DTN 


[noble born = 1 Ges.]: [Rom. Xipdp, exe. 2 
Sam. y. 11, 1 Chr. xiv. 1, Xespdu; Vat. Alex. | 
Xeipau: Hiram] on the different forms of the name | 
see Huram). 1. The King of Tyre who sent 
workmen and materials to Jerusalem, first (2 Sam. | 
y. 11, 1 Chr. xiv. 1) to build a palace for David 
whom he eyer loved (1 K. v. 1), and again (1 K. | 
v. 10, vii. 18, 2 Chr. ii. 14, 16) to build the Tem-' 
ple for Solomon, with whom he had a treaty of 
peace and commerce (1 K. y. 11, 12). The con-| 
tempt with which he received Solomon's present | 
of CaBun (1 K. ix. 12) does not appear to have 
caused any breach between the two kings. He ad- 
mitted Solomon’s ships, issuing from Joppa, to a} 
share in the profitable trade of the Mediterranean | 
(1 K. x. 22); and Jewish sailors, under the guid- 
ance of Tyrians, were taught to bring the gold of 
India (1 K. ix. 26) to Solomon’s two harbors on 
the Red Sea (see Ewald, Gesch. Jsr, ili. 345- 
347). 

Eupolemon (ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix. 30) 
states that David, after a war with Hiram, reduced 
him to the condition of a tributary prince. Dius, 
the Phoenician historian, and Menander of Ephesus 
(ap. Joseph. c. Ap. i. 17, 18) assign to Hiram a 
prosperous reign of 34 years; and relate that his 
father was Abibal, his son and suecessor Baleazar; 
that he rebuilt various idol-temples, and dedicated 
some splendid offerings; that he was successful in 
war; that he enlarged and fortified his city; that 
he and Solomon had a contest with riddles or dark 
sayings (compare Samson and his friends, Judg. 
xiv. 12), in which Solomon, after winning a large 
sum of money from the king of Tyre, was even- 
tually outwitted by Abdemon, one of his subjects. 
The intercourse of these great and kindred-minded 
kings was much celebrated by local historians. 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 2, § 8) states that the corre- 
spondence between them with respect to the build- 
ing of the Temple was preserved among the Tyrian 
archives in his days. With the letters in 1 K. y. 
and 2 Chr. ii. may be compared not only his copies 
of the letters, but also the still less authentic let- 
ters between Solomon and Hiram, and between 
Solomon and Vaphres (Apries?), which are pre- 
served by Eupolemon (ap. Euseb. Prep. Lvanyg. 
ix. 30), and mentioned by Alexander Polyhistor 
(ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21, p. 332). Some 
Pheenician historians (ap. Tatian. cont. Grec. § 37) 
relate that Hiram, besides supplying timber for the 
Temple, gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon. 
Jewish writers in less ancient times cannot ovyer- 
look Hiram’s uncireumcision in his services towards 
the building of the ‘'emple. Their legends relate 
(ap. Kisenm. ‘nt. Jud. i. 868) that because he was 
a God-fearing man and built the Temple he was 
received alive into Paradise; but that, after he had 
been there a thousand years, he sinned by pride, 
and was thrust down into hell. 

2. [Xipdu; Vat. Alex. Xeipau: Hiram.) Hiram 
was the name of a man of mixed race (1 K. vii. 
13, 40, [45]), the principal architect and engineer 
sent by king Hiram to Solomon; also called Hu- 


HIRAM 


ram in the Chronicles. On the title of as = 


HITTITES, THE 


master, or father, given to him in 2 Chr. ii. 13, 
ivy. 16, see HurAm, No. 3. We te: 


* At the distance of 14 hours on the hill-side 
east. of Tyre, is a remarkable tomb known as Kabr 
Hairdn, i. e. Tomb of Hiram. “It stands all 
alone, apart alike from human habitation and an- 
cient ruin —a solitary, venerable relic of remote 
antiquity. In fact it is one of the most singular 
monuments in the land. It is an immense sarcoph- 
agus of limestone hewn out of a single block — 
12 feet long, 8 wide, and 6 high; covered by a lid 
slightly pyramidal, and 5 feet in thickness; — the 
whole resting on « massive pedestal, about 10 feet 
high, composed of three layers of large hewn 
stones, the upper layer projecting a few inches. The 
monument is perfect, though weather-beaten. The 
only entrance to it is an aperture broken through 
the eastern end. A tradition, now received by all 
classes and sects in the surrounding country, makes 
this the tomb of Hiram, Solomon’s friend and 
ally; and the tradition may have come down un- 
broken from the days of T'yre’s grandeur. We 
have at least no just ground for rejecting it.” 
(Porter, Handbook, ii. 395.) 

The people there also connect Hiram’s name 
with a copious fountain over which a massive stone 
structure has been raised, which the traveller passes 
on the south shortly before coming to the site of 
Tyre (see Tristram’s Land of Israel, p. 55, 2d ed.). 
Such traditions, whether they cleave rightfully or 
not to these particular places, have their interest. 
They come down to us through Pheenician chan- 
nels, and indirectly authenticate the history of 
Hiram as recorded by the Hebrew writers. H. 

HIRCA’NUS (‘Ypxavds [Hyrcanian, from 
‘Ypkavia, a province on the Caspian Sea]: Hirea- 
nus), ‘a son of Tobias,’ who had a large treasure 
placed for security in the treasury of the Temple at 
the time of the visit of Heliodorus (c. 187 B. c.; 
2 Mace. iii. 11). Josephus also mentions “ chil- 
dren of Tobias”? (Ant. xii. 5, § 1, ratdes TwBiov), 
who, however, belonged to the faction of Menelaus, 
and notices especially a son of one of them (Joseph) 
who was named Hyreanus (Ant. xii. 4, § 2 ff). 
But there is no sufficient reason for identifying the 
Hyreanus of 2 Mace. with this grandson of Tobias 
either by supposing that the ellipse (rod TwBiov) 
is to be so filled up (Grotius, Calmet), or that the 
sons of Joseph were popularly named after their 
grandfather (Ewald, Gesch. iv. 309), which could 
scarcely have been the case in consequence of the 
great eminence of their father. 

The name appears to be simply a local appella- 
tive, and became illustrious afterwards in the Mac- 
cabean dynasty, though the circumstances which 
led to its adoption are unknown (yet comp. Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 8, § 4). [Maccasers.]  B. I. W. 

* HIS is used throughout the A. V. instead of 
its, which does not oceur in the original edition of 
1611, though it has heen introduced in one place 
in later editions. [It.] This use sometimes ocea- 
sions ambiguity, as in Matt. vi. 33, “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness,’” where 
Eastwood and Wright (Bible Word-Book, p. 252) 
erroneously refer the “his” to “kingdom ”’ instead 
of to “* God,” the Greek being Thy dikoLocvyvny 
avrod, not arms. ‘His. righteousness’ here 
means ‘“ the righteousness which He requires.”’ 

A. 

HIT’TITES, THE, the nation descended 
from Cheth (A. V. Heth’), the second son of 


HITTITES, THE 


(1.) With five exceptions, noticed be- 
low, the word is SEAT =; the Chittite [6 Xer- 
tTaios, of Xerrato: Hethwus, Hethei: in Ezr. ix. 
1, 6 E@i, Vat. E6e., Alex. £4@:], in the singular 
number, according to the common Hebrew idiom. 
Tt is oceasionally rendered in the A. V. in the sin- 
gular number, “the Hittite’? (Ex. xxiii. 28, xxxiii. 
2, xxxiv. 11; Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3), but elsewhere 
plural (Gen. xv. 20; Ix. iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii. 
23; Num. xiii. 29; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 
{Os sarin) SSohaetlihe dhetepes tte ih INS ben eile 
Chri vii. 7; Wzr. ix: 1; Neh. ix. 83 1 Esdr: viii. 
69, Xerraio.). (2.) The plural form of the word 
is DYE = the Chittim, or Hittites [Xerrly 
(Vat. -rew, Alex. Xertieu), Xerruy (Vat. -exv), 
of Xetrato: Hetthim, Hethei| (Josh. i. 4; Judg. 
Le 2O ce Woks OU vil. Ose CNT. lo) ty): 
(3.) “A Hittite [woman] ” is FYI [Xerrata: 
Cethea] (Ez. xvi. 3, 45). In 1 K. xi. 1, the same 
word is rendered “ Hittites.”’ 

1. Our first introduction to the Hittites is in the 
time of Abraham, when he bought from the Bene- 
Cheth, ‘ Children of Heth ’? — such was then their 
title — the field and the cave of Machpelah, be- 
longing to Ephron the Hittite. They were then 
settled at the town which was afterwards, under its 
new name of Hebron, to become one of the most 
famous cities of Palestine, then bearing the name 
of Kirjath-arba, and perhaps also of Mamre (Gen. 
Xxiii. 19, xxv. 9). he propensities of the tribe 
appear at that time to have been rather commer- 
cial than military. The “money current with 
the merchant,’”? and the process of weighing it, 
were familiar to them; the peaceful assembly ‘an 
the gate of the city ’’ was their manner of receiv- 
ing the stranger who was desirous of having a 
“ possession’ “ secured’? to him among them. 
The dignity and courtesy of their’ demeanor also 
come out strongly in this narrative. As Ewald 
well says, Abraham chose his allies in warfare from 
the Amorites, but he goes to the Hittites for his 
grave. But the tribe was evidently as yet but 
small, not important enough to be noticed beside 
“ the Canaanite and the Perizzite ’? who shared the 
bulk of the land between them (Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 
7). Inthe southern part of the country they re- 
mained for a considerable period after this, possibly 
extending as far as Gerar and Beer-sheba, a good 
deal below Hebron (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 10). From 
their families Esau married his two first wives; 
and her fear lest Jacob should take the same course 
is the motive given hy Rebekah for sending Jacob 
away to Haran. It was the same feeling that 
had urged Abram to send to Mesopotamia for a 
wife for Isaac. ‘The descendant of Shem could not 
wed with Hamites — “with the daughters of the 
Canaanites among whom I dwell . . . wherein [ 
am a stranger,’’ but “go to my country and thy 
kindred” is his father’s command, ‘to the house 
of thy mother’s father, and take thee a wife from 
thence (Gen. xxviii. 2, xxiv. 4). 

2. Throughout the book of Exodus the name of 
the Hittites occurs only in the usual formula for 
the occupants of the Promised [and. Changes 
occur in the mode of stating this formula [CANAAN, 
p. 854 a], but the Hittites are never omitted (see 


Canaan. 


@ “Canaanite” has in many places the force of 
merchant ” or “ traflicker.’? See among others the 
examples in yol. i. p. 851 6 
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Ex. xxiii. 28). In the report of the spies, however, 
we have again a real historical notice of them: 
“the Hittite, the Jebusite. and the Amorite dwell 
in the mountain’? (Num. xiii. 29). Whatever 
temporary circumstances may haye attracted them 
so far to the south as Beer-sheba, a people haying 
the quiet commercial tastes of Ephron the Hittite 
and his companions ean have had no eall for the 
roving, skirmishing life of the country bordering 
on the desert; and thus, during the sojourn of 
Israel in Keypt, they had withdrawn themselves 
from those districts, retiring before Amalek (Nun. 
xiii. 29) to the more secure mountain country in 
the centre of the land. Perhaps the words of 
Ezekiel (xvi. 3, 45) may imply that they helped to 
found the city of Jebus. 

From this time, however, their quiet habits 
vanish, and they take their part against the invader, 
in equal alliance with the other Canaanite tribes 
(Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3, &e.). 

3. Henceforward the notices of the Hittites are 
very few and faint. We meet with two individuals, 
both attached to the person of David. (1.) ‘ Ahim- 
elech the Hittite,’ who was with him in the hill 
of Hachilah, and with Abishai accompanied him by 
night to the tent of Saul (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). He is 
nowhere else mentioned, and was possibly killed in 
one of David's expeditions, before the list in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. was drawn up. (2.) ‘Uriah the Hittite,” 
one of ‘the thirty ” of David’s body-guard (2 Sam. 
xxii. 539; 1 Chr. xi. 41), the deep tragedy of whose 
wrongs forms the one blot in the life of his master. 
In both these persons, though warriors by profes- 
sion, we can perhaps detect traces of those qualities 
which we have noticed as characteristic of the tribe. 
In the case of the first, it was Abishai, the practi- 
eal, unscrupulous “son of Zeruiah,’? who pressed 
David to allow him to kill the sleeping king: 
Ahimelech is clear from that stain. In the case 
of Uriah, the absence from suspicion and the gen- 
erous self-denial which he displayed are too well 
known to need more than a reference (2 Sam. xi. 
11, 12). 

4. The Egyptian annals tell us of a very power- 
ful confederacy of Hittites in the valley of the 
Orontes, with whom Sether I. or Sethos, waged 
war about B. Cc. 1340, and whose capital, Ketesh, 
situate near Imesa, he conquered. [KGypr, p. 
511.] 

5. In the Assyrian inscriptions, as lately deci- 
phered, there are frequent references to a nation 
of Khatti, who “formed a great confederacy ruled 
by a number of petty chiefs,’ whose territory also 
lay in the valley of the Orontes, and who were 
sometimes assisted hy the people of the sea-coast, 
probably the Pheenicians (Rawlinson’s //erodotus, 
i. 463). “ Twelve kings of the Southern Khatti 
are mentioned in several places.’ If the identifi- 
cation of these people with the Hittites should 
prove to be correct, it agrees with the name Chat, 
as noticed under Hern, and affords a clew to the 
meaning of some passages which are otherwise 
puzzling. These are (a) Josh. i. 4, where the ex- 
pression ‘all the land of the Hittites’ appears to 
mean all the land of Canaan, or at least the northern 
part thereof. (6) Judg. i. 26. Here nearly the 
same expression recurs. [Luz.] (c) 1 K. x. 2); 
2 Chr. i. 17: “ Al the kings of the Hittites and 
kings of Aram” (probably identical with the “kings 
on this side Euphrates,’ 1 K. iv. 24) are mentioned 
as purchasing chariots and horses from Egypt, for 
the possession of which they were so notorious, that 
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(d) it would seem to have become at a later date 
almost proverbial in allusion to an alarm of an 
attack by chariots (2 K. vii. 6). 

6. Nothing is said of the religion or worship of 
the Hittites. Even in the enumeration of Solomon’s 
idolatrous worship of the gods of his wives — among 
whom were Hittite women (1 K. xi. 1) — no Hittite 
deity is alluded to. (See 1 K. xi. 5, 7; 2 K. xxiii. 
13.) 

7. The names of the individual Hittites men- 
tioned in the Bible are as follow. They are all 
susceptible of interpretation as Hebrew words, which 
would lead to the belief either that the Hittites 
spoke a dialect of the Aramaic or Hebrew language, 
or that the words were Hebraized in their trans- 
ference to the Bible records. 

ADAH (woman), Gen. xxxvi. 2. 

AHIMELECH, 1 Sam. xxvi. 6. 

BasnHEeMATH, accur. BAS’MATH (woman); pos- 
sibly a second name of Adah, Gen. xxvi. 34. 

Brent (father of Judith, below), Gen. xxvi. 34. 

E von (father of Basmath), Gen. xxvi. 34. 

EPHRoN, Gen. xxiii. 10, 13, 14, &e. 

Jupiru (woman), Gen. xxvi. 34. 

Uniasn, 2 Sam. xi. 3, &e., xxiii. 39, &e. 

ZonAR (father of Ephron), Gen. xxiii. 8. 

In addition to the above, SipBECHAT, who in the 
Hebrew text is always denominated a Hushathite, 
is by Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 2) styled a Hittite. 

G. 

HI’VITES, THE Oa [perh. the villager, 
Ges.], i. e. the Chivvite: 6 Ebdatos; [in Josh. ix. 7, 
Xoppaios, and so Alex. in Gen. xxxiv. 2:] Hevwus). 
The name is, in the original, uniformly found in 


the singular number. It never has, like that of the | 


Hittites, a plural, nor does it appear in any other 
form. Perhaps we may assume from this that it 
originated in some peculiarity of locality or cireum- 
stance, as in the case of the Amorites — “ moun- 
taineers;’’? and not in a progenitor, as did that of 
the Ammonites, who are also styled Bene-Ammon 
—children of Ammon—or the Hittites, Bene- 
Cheth — children of Heth. The name is explained 
by Ewald (Gesch. i. 318) as Binnenlinder, that is, 
“ Midlanders;”’ by Gesenius (Zhes. 451) as pagani, 
“villagers... In the following passages the name 
is given in the A. V. in the singular — tHE 
Hivire: — Gen. x. 17; Ex. xxiii. 28, xxxiii. 2, 


xxxiv. 11; Josh. ix. 1, xi. 83; 1 Chr. i. 15; also| 
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Gen. xxxiv. 2: 
plural. 

1. In the genealogical tables of Genesis, “ the 
Hivite”’ is named as one of the descendants — the 
sixth in order —of Canaan, the son of Ham (Gen. 
x. 17; 1 Chr. i. 15). In the first enumeration of 
the nations who, at the time of the call of Abraham, 
occupied the promised land (Gen. xy. 19-21), the 
Hivites are omitted from the Hebrew text (though 
in the Samaritan and LXX. their name is inserted). 
This has led to the conjecture, amongst others, that 
they are identical with the Kapmonrres, whose 
rane is found there and there only (Reland, Pai. 
140; Bochart, Phat. iv. 836; Can. i. 19). But are 
not the Kadmonites rather, as their name implies, 
the representatives of the Bene-kedem, or “ children 
of the East’? ? The name constantly occurs in the 
formula by which the country is designated in the 
earlier books (Ex. iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii, 23, 28, 
Xxxill. 2, xxxiv. 11; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 
J0, ix. 1, xii. 8, xxiv. 11), and also in the later 
ones (1 K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. 7; but comp. Ezr. 


2, XXxvi. In all the rest it is 
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ix. 1, and Neh. ix. 8). It is, however, absent in 
the report of the spies (Num. xiii. 29), a document 
which fixes the localities occupied by the Canaanite 
nations at that time. Perhaps this is owing to 
the then insignificance of the Hivites, or perhaps 
to the fact that they were indifferent to the special 
locality of their settlements. 

2. We first encounter the actual people of the 
Hivites at the time of Jacob’s return to Canaan. 
Shechem was then (according to the current He- 
brew text) in their possession, Hamor the Hivite 


being the “prince (S%W3) of the land” (Gen. 
xxxiv. 2). They were at this time, to judge of 
them by their rulers, a warm and impetuous 
people, eredulous, and easily deceived by the crafty 
and cruel sons of Jacob. ‘The narrative further 
exhibits them as peaceful and commercial, given to 
“trade”? (10, 21), and to the acquiring of “ pos- 
sessions’ of cattle and other “ wealth ”’ (10, 23, 28, 
29). Like the Hittites they held their assemblies 
or conferences in the gate of their city (20). We 
may also see a testimony to their peaceful habits 
in the absence of any attempt at revenge on Jacob 
for the massacre of the Shechemites. Perhaps a 
similar indication is furnished by the name of the 
god of the Shechemites some generations after this 
— Baal-berith — Baal of the league, or the alliance 
(Judg. villi. 33, ix. 4, 46); by the way in which 
the Shechemites were beaten by Abimelech (40); 
and by the unmilitary character, both of the weapon 
which caused Abimelech’s death and of the person 
who discharged it (ix. 53). 

The Alex. MS., and several other MSS. of the 
LXX., in the above narrative (Gen. xxxiy. 2) sub- 
stitute “ Horite’’ for “ Hivite.”’ The change is 
remarkable from the usually close adherence of the 
Alex. Codex to the Hebrew text, but it is not cor- 
roborated by any other of the ancient versions, nor 
is it recommended by other considerations. No 
instances oceur of Horites in this part of Palestine, 
while we know, from a later narrative, that there 
was an important colony of Hivites on the highland 
of Benjamin at Gibeon, ete., no very great distance 
from Shechem. On the other hand, in Gen. xxxyi. 
2, where Aholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, is said to 
have been the daughter of [Anah] the daughter of 
Zibeon the Hivite, all considerations are in favor of 
reading “ Horite’’ for ‘+ Hivite.’’ In this case we 
fortunately possess a detailed genealogy of the fam- 
ily, by comparison of which little doubt is left of 
the propriety of the change (comp. verses 20, 24, 
25, 30, with 2), although no ancient version has 
suggested it here. 

3. We next meet with the Hivites during the 
conquest of Canaan (Josh. ix. 7, xi. 19). Their 
character is now in some respects materially altered. 
They are still evidently averse to fighting, but they 
haye acquired — possibly by long experience in 
traffic —an amount of craft which they did not 
before possess, and which enables them to turn the 
tables on the Israelites in a highly successful man- 
ner (Josh. ix. 3-27). The colony of Hivites,« who 
made Joshua and the heads of the tribes their 
dupes on this occasion, had four cities — Gibeon, 
Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim — situated, 
if our present knowledge is accurate, at considerable 
distances asunder. It is not certain whether the 
three last were destroyed by Joshua or not (xi. 19); 


a Here again the LXX. (both MSS.) have Horites 
for Hivites; but we cannot accept the change without 
further consideration. 
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Gibeon certainly was spared. In ver. 11 the Gib- 
eonites speak of the “ elders”’ of their city, a word 
which does not necessarily ‘point to any special 
form of government, as is assumed by Winer 
(Heviter), who uses the ambiguous expression that 
they ‘lived under a republican constitution ”’ (in 
republicanischer Verfussung)! See also Ewald 
(Gesch. i. 318, 319). 

4. The main body of the Hivites, however, were 
at this time living on the northern confines of 
western Palestine —‘“ under Hermon, in the land 
of Mizpeh”’ (Josh. xi. 3) — “in Mount Lebanon, 
from Mount Baal-Hermon to the entering in of 
Hamath” (Judg. iii. 3). Somewhere in this neigh- 
borhood they were settled when Joab and the cap- 
tains of the host, in their tour of numbering, came 
to “all the cities of the Hivites” near Tyre (2 
Sam. xxiv. 7). In the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. 
x. 17, they are called Tripolitans OSDAE I), 
a name which points to the same general northern 
locality. 

5. In speaking of the Avim, or Avvites, a sug- 
gestion has been made by the writer that they may 
have been identical with the Hivites. This is ap- 
parently corroborated by the fact that, according to 
the notice in Deut. ii., the Avites seem to have been 
dispersed before the Hivites appear on the scene of 
the sacred history. G. 


HIZKVAH (MAT [strength of Jehovah]: 
’E¢exlas: Mzecias), an ancestor of Zephaniah the 
prophet (Zeph. i. 1). 


HIZKVJAH (TANI [as above]: ’E¢exia: 
Hezecia), according to the punctuation of the A. 
Y.aman who sealed the covenant of reformation 
with Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. x. 17). But there 
is no doubt that the name should be taken with 
that preceding it, as “ Ater-Hizkijah,’ a name 
given in the lists of those who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel. It appears also extremely 
likely that the two names following these in x. 17, 
18 (Azzur, Hodijah) are only corrupt repetitions 
of them. 

This and the preceding name are identical, and 
are the same with that given in the A. V._as 
HEZEKIAH, 

HO’BAB (227 [love, beloved]: 6 ’OBdB, 
Alex. O6a8; in Judy. "IwBdB: Hvobab). This 
name is found in two places only (Num. x. 29; 
Judg. iy. 11), and it seems doubtful whether it 
denotes the father-in-law of Moses, or his son. 
(1.) In favor of the latter are (a.) the express state- 
ment that Hobab was “ the son of Raguel”’ (Num. 
x. 29); Raguel or Reuel — the Hebrew word in 
both cases is the same—being identified with 
Jethro, not only in Ex. ii. 18 (comp. iii. 1, &e.), 
but also by Josephus, who constantly gives hin 
that name. (b.) The fact that Jethro had some 
time previously left. the Israelite camp to return to 
his own country (Ex. xviii. 27). The words “ the 
father-in-law of Moses”? in Num. x. 29, though in 
most of the ancient yersions connected with Hobab, 
will in the original read either way, so that no 
argument can be founded on them. (2.) In favor 
of Hobab’s identity with Jethro are (@.) the words 
of Judg. iv. 11; but it should be remembered that 
this is (ostensibly) of Jater date than the other, and 
altogether a more casual statement. (4.) Josephus 
in speaking of Raguel remarks once (Ant. ii. 12, § 1) 
that he “had Lothor, z. e. Jethro) for a surname” 
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(robro yap tv émixAnua t@ ‘Payodna). From 
the absence of ‘the article here, it is inferred by 
Whiston and others that Josephus intends that he 
had more than one surname, but this seems hardly 
safe. 

The Mohammedan traditions are certainly in favor 
of the identity of Hobab with Jethro. He is known 
in the Koran and elsewhere, and in the East at the 


present day, by the name of Sho eib (rand \ 
doubtless a corruption of Hobab. According to 
those traditions he was the prophet of God to the 
idolaters of MJedyen (Midian), who not believing 
his message were destroyed (Lane’s Koran, 179- 
181); he was biind (2b. 180 note); the rod of Moses 
was his gift, it had once been the rod of Adam, 
and was of the myrtle of Paradise, ete. (/b. 190; 
Weil’s Bibl. Legends, 107-109). The name of 
Sho’ erb still remains attached to one of the wadies 
on the east side of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, 
through which, according to the tradition of the 
locality (Seetzen, Jtetsen, 1854, ii. 319, 376), the 
children of Israel descended to the Jordan. [BeTu- 
Nimrau.| According to this tradition, therefore, 
he accompanied the people as far as the Promised 
Land, though whatever weight that may possess is, 
when the statement of Ex. xviii. 27 is taken into 
account, against his identity with Jethro. Other 
places bearing his name and those of his two 
daughters are shown at Sinai and on the Gulf of 
Akaba (Stanley, S. g P. p. 33). 

But whether Hobab was the father-in-law of 
Moses or not, the notice of him in Num. x. 29-32, 
though brief, is full of point and interest. While 
Jethro is preserved to us as the wise and practiced 
administrator, Hobab appears as the experienced 
Bedouin sheikh, to whom Moses looked for the 
material safety of his cumbrous carayan in the new 
and difficult ground before them. The tracks and 
passes of that “waste howling wilderness”’ were 
all familiar to him, and his practiced sight would 
be to them “instead of eyes’’ in discerning the 
distant clumps of yerdure which betokened the wells 
or springs for the daily encampment, and in giving 
timely warning of the approach of Amalekites or 
other spoilers of the desert. [Jurnno.] G. 


HO’BAH [or HO’BA, A. V. ed. 1611] 
(an [concealed, Ges. ; lurking-hole, Fiirst]: 
XoBd: Hoba), the place to which Abraham pursued 
the kings who had pillaged Sodom (Gen. xiv. 15). 


qa? 


It was situated “to the north of Damascus 
(pia td Osnw»). Josephus mentions a tra- 


dition concerning Abraham which he takes from 
Nicolaus of Damascus: — “ Abraham reigned at 
Damascus, being a foreigner . . . and his name is 
still famous in the country; and there is shown a 
village called from him The Habitation of Abra- 
ham”? (Ant. i. 7, § 2). It is remarkable that in 
the village of Burzeh, three miles north of Damas- 
cus, there is a we/y held in high veneration by the 
Mohammedans, and called after the name of the 
patriarch, Wasjad Ibrahim, “the prayer-place of 
Abraham.’’ The tradition attached to it is that 
here Abraham offered thanks to God after the total 
discomfiture of the eastern kings. Behind the wely 
is a cleft in the rock, in which another tradition 
represents the patriarch as taking refuge on one 
occasion from the giant Nimrod. It is remarkable 
that the word /Hobah signifies ‘a hiding-place.”’ 
The Jews of Damascus atlirm that the village of 
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Jobar, not far from Burzeh, is the Hobah of Scrip- 
ture. They have a synagogue there dedicated to 
Elijah, to which they make frequent pilgrimages 
(see p. 720 6, note; also Handb. for Syn. and Pal. 
pp- 491, 492). Ay Mba I 


HOD Can [splendor, ornament}: Ad; [Vat.] 
Alex. Q5: Hod), one of the sons of Zophah, among 
the descendants of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 37). 


HODATAH [3 syl.] (Chetib, WPT, 


altered in the Keri to DIT, i. e. Hopa- 
via‘nu [splendor of Jehovah] : ’OSoAla; Alex. 
NBovia: Oduia), son of Elioénai, one of the last 
members of the royal line of Judah; mentioned 1 
Chr. iii. 24. 

HODAVI’AH (mn [as above]: ‘QSovla: 
Odoia). 1. A man of Manasseh, one of the heads 
of the half-tribe on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. v. 
24). 

2. [Vat. OSuia: Oduia.}| A man of Benjamin, 
son of Has-senuah (1 Chr. ix. 7). 

3. [Vat. Sodov1a: Odavia.] A Levite, who 
seems to have given his name to an important 
family in the tribe —the Bene Hodaviah (zr. ii. 
40). In Nehemiah the name appears as HoprvAn. 
Lord A. Hervey has called attention to the fact 
that this name is closely connected with Judah 
(Genealogies, p. 119). This being the case, we 
probably find this Hodaviah mentioned again in 
iii. 9. 

HO’DESH (WMT [new moon, or time of the 
new moon) : NO (Comp. Xé68es:] Llodes), a 
woman named in the genealogies of Benjamin (1 
Chr. viii. 9) as the wife of a certain Shaharaim, 
and mother of seven children. Shaharaim had two 
wives besides Hodesh, or possibly Hodesh was a 
second name of one of those women (ver. 8). The 
LXX. by reading Baara, Baadd, and Hodesh, ’Ada, 
seem to wish to establish such a connection. 


HOD EVAH (A, Keri 1917 [perh. 
brightness, ornament of Jehovah]: Ov8ovla: [Vat. 
@ovdoura:] Alex. Ovdoud: Oduiw), Bene-Hodevah 
[sons of H.], a Levite family, returned from Cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 43). In the 
parallel lists it is given as HopAVIAH (No. 3) and 
SUDIAS. 


HODI/AH (72 T1V7 [splendor of Jehovah]: 
4 Idoula; Alex. lovdSara: [Comp. ASta:] Odaia), 
one of the two wives of Ezra, a man of Judah, and 
mother to the founders of Keilah and Eshtemoa 
(1 Chr. iv. 19). She is doubtless the same person 
as Jehudijah (in verse 18, that is “ the Jewess’’), 
in fact, except the article, which is disregarded in 
the A. V., the two names are identical [comp. 
HopavisAn, No. 3]. Hodiah is exactly the sanie 
name as HopiJan, under which form it is given 
more than once in the A. V. 


HODIJAH (T2177 [as above]: ’adouta: 
Odia, Odcia). This is in the original precisely the 
same name as the preceding, though spelt differently 
in the A. V. It occurs — 

1. A Levite in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Neh. viii. 7; and probably also ix. 5; x. 10). The 
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name with others is omitted in the two first of 
these passages in the LXX. 
2. [NSovu; Alex. Qdova: Odaia.| Another 
Levite at the same time (Neh. x. 13). 
[ Qdovia; Vat. Alex. FA. Odoura: Odaia.} 
A layman; one of the “heads”’ of the people at 
the same time (Neh. x. 18). 


HOGLAH (Tan [partridge]: "EyaAds 
Alex. AvyAa, respons Hegla), the third of the 
five daughters of Zelophehad, in whose favor the 
law of inheritance was altered so that a daughter 
could inherit her father’s estate when he left no 
sons (Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11, Josh. 
Xvil. 3). 

The name also occurs in BETH-HOGLAH, which 
see. 


HO’/HAM (om [whom Jehovah incites, 
Ges.]: “EAdu; Alex. AiAau;% Oham), king of 
Hebron at the time of the conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. x. 3); one of the five kings who were pursued 
by Joshua down the pass of Beth-horon, and who 
were at last captured in the cave at Makkedah and 
there put to death. As king of Hebron he is 
frequently referred to in Josh. x., but his name 
occurs in the above passage only. 

HOLM-TREE (zpivos: tex) occurs only in 
the apocryphal story of Susanna (ver. 58). The 
passage contains a characteristic play on the names 
of the two trees mentioned by the elders in their 
evidence. That on the mastich (oxivov 
tiyyeAos orice: oe) has been noticed under that 
head [MASTICH-TREE, note]. That on the holm- 
tree (xptvov) is “ the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee in two” ({va mpicat es). For the 
historical significance of these puts see SUSANNA. 
The zpivos of Theophrastus (//ist. Plant. iii. 7, § 
3, and 16, § 1, and elsewhere) and Dioscorides (i 
144) denotes, there can be no doubt, the Quercus 
coceifera, the Q. pseudo-coccifera, which is perhaps 
not specifically distinct from the first-mentioned 
oak. The ilex of the Roman writers was applied 
both to the holm-oak ( Quercus alex) and to the 
Q. coccifera or kermes oak. See Pliny (A. N. 
xvi. 6). 

For the oaks of Palestine, see a paper by Dr. 
Hooker in the 7iansactions of the Linnean Society, 
vol. xxiii. pt. li. pp. 381-3887. [Oax.] W. H. 

HOLOFER NES, or, more correctly, O1o- 
FERNES COAopéepyns: [ Holofernes]),> was, accord- 
ing to the book of Judith, a general of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of the Assyrians “Jude. ii. 4), who was 


| slain by ihe) Jewish heroine Judith during the siege 


of Bethulia. [Juprru.] The name oceurs twice in 
Cappadocian history, as borne by the brother of 
Ariarathes I. (¢. B. c. 350), and afterwards by a 
pretender to the Cappadocian throne, who was at 
first supported and afterwards imprisoned by Deme- 
trius Soter (¢. B. c. 158). The termination (Tis- 
saphernes, ete.) points to a Persian origin, but the 
meaning of the word is uncertain. BaD Wy 


HO’LON ( (on [abode, halting-pluce, Sim.]: 


Xadov kad Xavvd, oe XiAovev; 7) Tedaa, Alex. 
Qawv: Olon, Holon). 1. A town in the mountains 
of Judah; one of the ae group, of which Debir 
was apparently the most considerable. It is named 
between GosuEN and Giron (Josh. xy. 51), and 


@ In each MS, the same equivalent as the above has 
been given for Horam. 


> *In the A. V. ed. 1611 the name is generally 
printed “ Olofernes,” though “ Holofernes” also oc- 
ours, A. 


HOMAM 


was allotted with its “suburbs” to the priests 
(xxi. 15). In the list of priest’s cities of 1 Chr. 
vi. the name appears as Hitex. In the Onomas- 
ticon (“ Helon”’ and “ Olon”’) it is mentioned, but 
not so as to imply its then existence. Nor has the 
name been since recognized by travellers. 


OR. qhon [as above]: XeAdy: Helon), a city 
of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21, only). It was one of the 
towns of the Jfishor, the level downs (A. V. “ plain 
country’’) east of Jordan, and is named with 
Jahazah, Dibon, and other known places; but no 
identification of it has yet taken place, nor does it 
appear in the parallel lists of Num. xxxii. and 
Josh. xiii. G. 


HO’MAM (BT [extermination, Ges.] : 
Aiudy: Iloman), the form under which in 1 Chr. 
i. 39 an Edomite name appears, which in Gen. 
xxxvi. is given HEMAM. Homam is assumed by 
Gesenius to be the original form (Thes. p. 385 «). 
By Knobel (Genesis, p. 254), the name is compared 


with that of Homaima (Xprec ); a town now 


ruined, though onee important, half-way between 
Petra and Ailath, on the ancient road at the back 
of the mountain. See Laborde, Journey, p. 207, 
Ameimé ; also the Arabic authorities mentioned by 
Knobel. G. 

HOMER. [Measunes.] 

* HONEST. [Honusry.] } 

x HONESTY, for ceuvorns (A. V.), 1 Tim. 
ji. 2, is more restricted in its idea than the Greek 
word geuvdrns: The latter designates generally 
dignity of character, including of course probity, 
but also other qualities allied to self-control and 
decorum. The same word is rendered “ gravity,” 
1 Tim. iii. 4, and Tit. ii. 7. It may be added that 
‘honest’? (which in the N. T. usually represents 
Kadds, once geuvds) is often to be taken as equiv- 
alent to “good” or “reputable.” Like the Latin 
honestus, it describes what is honorable, becoming, 
or morally beautiful in character and conduct. 
‘« Honestly ’ is used in the A. V. in a similar man- 
ner as the rendering of evaxnudyws and Karas 
(Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 12; Heb. xiii. 18). 

H. 

HONEY. We have already noticed [Foon] 
the extensive use of honey as an article of ordinary 
food among the Hebrews: we shall therefore in the 
present article restrict ourselves to a description of 
the different articles which passed under the Hebrew 


name of d’bash (w27). In the first place it ap- 


plies to the product of the bee, to which we ex- 
clusively apply the name of honey. All travellers 
agree in describing Palestine as a land “ flowing 
with honey ” (Ix. iii. 8), bees being abundant even 
in the remote parts of the wilderness, where they 
deposit their honey in the crevices of the rocks or 
in hollow trees. In some parts of northern Arabia 
the hills are so well stocked with bees, that no 
sooner are hiyes placed than they are occupied 
(Wellsted’s Travels, ii. 123). The Hebrews had 
special expressions to describe the exuding of the 


honey from the comb, such as ndpheth (59), 
“ dropping”? (Cant. iy. 11; Prov. y. 3, xxiv. 13), 
tziph (FS), “ overflowing” (Ps. xix. 10; Prov. 
xvi. 24), and yar (VY) or ywrdrah (TID?) el 
Sam. xiv. 27; Cant. y. 1)—expressions which 
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answer to the mel acetwm of Pliny (xi. 15): the 
second of these. terms approaches nearest to the 
sense of ‘honey comb,’ inasmuch as it is connected 
with nopheth in Ps. xix. 10, “ the droppings of the 
comb.” (2.) In the second place, the term a’bash 
applies to a decoction of the juice of the grape, 
which is still called dibs, and which forms an article 
of commerce in the Hast; it was this, and not, 
ordinary bee-honey, which Jacob sent to Joseph 
(Gen. xliii. 11), and which the Tyrians purchased 
from Palestine (Iz. xxvii. 17). The mode of pre- 
paring it is described by Pliny (xiv. 11): the must 
was either boiled down to a half (in which case it 
was called defrutwm), or to a third (when it was 
called siracum. or sapa, the cipatos oivos, and 
evnua of the Greeks): it was mixed either with 
wine or milk (Virg. Georg. i. 296; Ov. Mast. iv. 
780): it is still-a favorite article of nutriment 
among the Syrians, and has the appearance of 
coarse honey (Russell, Aleppo, i. 82). (3.) A third 
kind has been described by some writers as ‘“ yege- 
table’’ honey, by which is meant the exudations 
of certain trees and shrubs, such as the Tamarix 
mannifera, found in the peninsula of Sinai, or the 
stunted oaks of Luristan and Mesopotamia. The 
honey which Jonathan ate in the wood (1 Sam. 
xiv. 25), and the ‘wild honey’ which supported 
St. John (Matt. iii. 4), haye been referred to this 
species. We do not agree to this view: the honey 
in the wood was in such abundance that Jonathan 
took it up on the end of a stick; but the vegetable 
honey is found only in small globules, which must 
be carefully collected and strained before being used 
(Wellsted, ii. 50). The use of the term yw’a7 in 
that passage is decisive against this kind of honey. 
The wédr &ypiov of Matthew need not mean any- 
thing else than the honey of the wild bees, which 
we have already stated to be common in Palestine, 
and which Josephus (B. J. iv. 8, § 3) specifies 
among the natural productions of the plain of 
Jericho: the expression is certainly applied by 
Diodorus Siculus (xix. 94) to honey exuded from 
trees; but it may also be applied like the Latin 
mel silvestre (Plin. xi. 16) to a particular kind of 
bee-honey. (4.) A fourth kind is described by 
Josephus (/. ¢.), as being manufactured from the 
juice of the date. 

The prohibition against the use of honey in meat 
offerings (Ley. ii. 11) appears to have been grounded 
on the fermentation produced by it, honey soon 
turning sour, and eyen forming vinegar (Plin. xxi. 
48). This fact is embodied in the Talmudical 
word hidbish = “to ferment,’ derived from d’bash. 
Other explanations have been offered, as that bees 
were unclean (Philo de Sacrif. ¢. 6, App. i. 255), 
or that the honey was the artificial dibs (Bihr, 
Symbol. ii. 323). Writs. 


* HONEY-COMB. [Honey.] 
* HOOD. Is. iii. 23. [HeAp-press.] 
HOOK, HOOKS. Various kinds of hooks 


are noticed in the Bible, of which the following are 
the most important. 


1. Fishing-hooks (738, ake} Bons the, Be 


IDM, Job xli. 2; Is. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15). The 
two first of these Hebrew terms mean primarily 
thorns, and secondarily jishing-hooks, from the 
similarity in shape, or perhaps from thorns having 
been originally used for the purpose; in both cases 
the LXX. and Vulg. are mistaken in their render- 
ings, giving 8rAors and contis for the first, A€Bn- 
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ras and ollis for the second; the third term refers 
to the contraction of the mouth by the hook. 


2 MM (A. V. “thorn”), properly a ring 
(WeAduov, ctrculus) placed through the mouth of 


a large fish and attached by a cord (7 Wa28) to a 
stake for the purpose of keeping it alive in the 
water (Job xli. 2); the word meaning the cord is 
rendered “hook” in the A. V. and = oyoivos. 


3. mm and mn, generally rendered “hook” 
in the re VY. after the LXX. &yiarpov, but prop- 
erly a ving (circulus), such as in our country is 
placed through the nose of a bull, and similarly 
used in the east for leading about lions (Ez. xix. 4, 
where the A. V. has “with chains ”’), camels, and 
other animals. A similar method was adopted for 
leading prisoners, as in the case of Manasseh who 
was led with rings (2 Chr. xxxiii. 11; A. V. “in 
the thorns’’). An illustration of this practice is 
found in a bas-relief discovered at Khorsabad (Lay- 
ard, ii. 376). The expression is used several times 
in this sense (2 K. xix. 28; Is. xxxvii. 29; Ez. 
xxix. 4, xxxviii. 4). The term W/)VWO is used in 


a similar sense in Job xl. 24 (A. V. “bore his nose 
with a gin,’”’ margin). 


Hook. (Layard’s Nineveh.) 

4, O97), a term exclusively used in reference to 
the Tabernacle, rendered “ hooks’’ in the A. V. 
The LXX. varies in its rendering, sometimes giy- 
ing Keparis, i. e. the capital of the pillars, some- 
times kplicos and aykdrn; the expenditure of gold, 
as given in Ex. xxxviii. 28, has led to this doubt; 
they were, however, most probably hooks (Ex. xvi, 
32, 37, xxvil. LO ff, xxxvili. 10 ff); the word seems 


to have given name to the letter in the Hebrew 
alphabet, possibly from a similarity of the form in 
which the latter appears in the Greek Digamma, 
to that of a hook. 

5. MF, a vine-dresser’s pruning-hook (Is. 
ii. 4, xviii. 5; Mic. iv. 3; Joel iii. 10). 

6. YD and mbm (kpedypa), & flesh-hook 


for getting up the joints of meat out of the boiling 
pot ‘(Ex. xxvii. 8; 1 Sam. ii. 13-14). 


tk Daw (Ez. xl. 43), a term of very doubt- 
ful meaning, probably meaning “hooks” (as in the 
A. V.), used for the purpose of hanging up ani- 
mals to flay them (pawilli bifurci, Ges. Thes. p. 
1470): other meanings given are —ledges (labia, 
Vulg.), or eaves, as though the word were mina. 
pens for keeping the animals prev ious to their being 
slaughtered ; hearth-stones, as in the margin of the 
A. V.; and lastly, gutters to receive and carry off 
the blood from the slaughtered animals. 

W. L. B. 

HOPH’NI Q257, a fighter [a pugilist, 

boner, Ges. ; one strong, powerful, Fiwrst]: ‘Ovt 


HOR, MOUNT 

[Vat. -ver; Alex. in 1 Sam. ii. 34, Eve, iv. 4, 
11, 17, Over: Ophni]) and Pursenas (D129, 
biveés [Vat. beivees]), the two sons of Eli, who 
fulfilled their hereditary sacerdotal duties at Shiloh. 
Their brutal rapacity and lust, which seemed to 
acquire fresh violence with their father’s increasing 
years (1 Sam. ii. 22, 12-17), filled the people with 
disgust and indignation, and provoked the curse 
which was denounced against their father’s house 
first by an unknown prophet (vy. 27-36), and then 
by Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 11-14). They were both 
cut off in one day in the flower of their age, and 
the ark which they had accompanied to battle 
against the Philistines was lost on the same occa- 
sion (1 Sam. iv. 10, 11). The predicted ruin and 
ejectment of Eli’s house were fulfilled in the reign 
of Solomon. [Ex1r; ZApoK.] The unbridled 
licentiousness of these young priests gives us a ter- 
rible glimpse into the fallen condition of the chosen 
people (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 538-638).¢ The Serip- 
ture calls them “sons of Belial”? (1 Sam. ii. 12); 
and to this our great poet alludes in the words — 


‘To him no temple stood 

Or altar smoked; yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who filled 
With lust and violence the house of God? ” 
Par. Lost, i. 492. F. W. F. 


HOR, MOUNT (O07, = Aor the 
mountain, remarkable as the only case in which 
the name comes first). 1. COp rd dpos: Mons 
Hor), the mountain in which Aaron died (Num. 
xx. 25, 27). The word Hor is regarded by the 
lexicographers as an archaic form of //ar, the usual 
Hebrew term for “ mountain’? (Gesenius, hes. 
p- 391 6; First, Zandicb. ad voc., ete.), so that the 
meaning of the name is simply “the mountain of 
mountains,’ as the LX-X. have it in another case 
{see below, No. 2) 7d dpos 7d wpos: Vulg. mons 
altissimus; and Jerome (Ep. ad Fabiolam) “non 
in monte simpliciter sed in montis monte.” 

The few facts given us in the Bible regarding 
Mount Hor are soon told. It was “on the boundary 
line”? (Num. xx. 23) or “at the edge” (xxxiii. 37) 
of the land of Edom. It was the next halting- 
place of the people after Kadesh (xx. 22, xxxiii. 
37), and they quitted it for Zalmonah (xxxyiii. 41) 
in the road to the Red Sea (xxi. 4). It was during 
the encampment at Kadesh that Aaron was gath- 
ered to his fathers. At the command of Jehovah, 
he, his brother, and his son ascended the moun- 
tain, in the presence of the people, “in the eyes 
of all the congregation.”” The garments, and with 
the garments the office, of high-priest were taken 
from Aaron and put upon Eleazar, and Aaron died 
there in the top of the mountain. In the circum- 
stances of the ascent of the height to die, and in 
the marked exclusion from the Promised Land, the 
end of the one brother resembled the end of the 
other; but in the presence of the two survivors, 
and of the gazing crowd helow, there is a striking 
difference between this event and the solitary death 
of Moses. 

Mount Hor “is one of the very few pols con- 
nected with the wanderings of the Israelites which 
admit of no reasonable doubt ’’ (Stanley, Syr. and 
Pal. p. 86). It is almost unnecessary to state that 


a * Dean Stanley finds a lesson also for other and 
later times in that “great and instructive wicked- 
ness? which the names of Phinehas and Hophni recall 


to us. 


See his remarks, History of the Jewish Church, 
i. 418. H. 
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it is situated on the eastern side of the great valley 
of the Arabah, the highest and most conspicuous 
of the whole range of the sandstone mountains of 
Edom, having close beneath it on its eastern side — 
though strange to say the two are not visible to 
each other —the mysterious city of Petra. The 
tradition has existed from the earliest date. Jose- 
phus does not mention the name of Hor (Ant. iv. 
4, § 7), but he describes the death of Aaron as 
taking place “on a very high mountain which sur- 
rounded the metropolis of the Arabs,” which latter 
“was formerly called Arke, but now Petra.’ In 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome it is Or 
mons — ‘*a mountain in whieh Aaron died, close 
to the city of Petra.’’ When it was visited by the 
Crusaders (see the quotations in Rob. 521), the 
sanctuary was already on its top, and there is little 
doubt that it was then what it'is now — the Jebel 
Nebi-Harin, “the mountain of the Prophet 
Aaron.” 
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| Of the geological formation of Mount Hor we 
have no very trustworthy accounts. The general 
| structure of the range of Edom, of which it forms 
the most prominent feature, is new ved sandstone, 
displaying itself to an enormous thickness. Above 
that is the Jura limestone, and higher still the 
|eretaceous beds, which latter in Mount Seir are 
|reported to be 3,500 feet in thickness (Wilson, 
| Lands, i. 194). Through these deposited strata 
‘longitudinal dykes of red granite and porphyry 
have forced their way, running nearly north and 
| south, and so completely silicifying the neighboring 
sandstone as often to give it the look of a primitive 
‘rock. To these combinations are due the extraor- 
| dinary colors for which Petra is so famous. Mount 
Hor itself is said to be entirely sandstone, in very 
| horizontal strata (Wilson, i. 290). Its height, 
| according to the latest measurements, is 4,800 feet 
(Eng.) above the Mediterranean, that is to say 
about 1,700 feet above the town of Petra, 4,000 


View of the summit of Mount Hor. 


above the level of the Arabah, and more than 6,000 
above the Dead Sea (Roth, in Petermann’s J/it- 
theil. 1858, i. 3). The mountain is marked, far 
and near, by its double top, which rises like a huge 
castellated building from a lower base and is sur- 
mounted by the circular dome of the tomb of 
Aaron, a distinct white spot on the dark red sur- 
face of the mountain (Stanley, 86: Laborde, 143; 
Stephens, /ncidents). This lower base is the “ plain 
of Aaron,” beyond which Burckhardt was, after all 
his toils, prevented from ascending. ‘“ Out of this 
plain, culminating in its two summits, springs the 
red sandstone mass, from its base upwards rocky 
and naked, not a bush or a tree to relieve the rug- 
ged and broken corners of the sandstone blocks 
which compese it. On ascending this mass a little 
plain is found to lie hetween the two peaks, marked 
by a white cypress, and not unlike the celebrated 
plain of the cypress under the summit of Jebel 
Misa, traditionally believed to be the scene of 
Elijah’s vision. The southernmost of the two, on 
approaching, takes a conical form. The northern- 
most is truncated, and crowned by the chapel of 
Aaron's tomb.’ The chapel or mosk is a small 
square building, measuring inside about 28 feet by 
33 (Wilson, 295), with its door in the S. W. angle. 


(From Laborde.) 


It is built of rude stones, in part broken columns, 
all of sandstone, but fragments of granite and 
marble lie about. Steps lead to the flat roof of 
the chapel, from which rises a white dome as usual 
over a saint's tomb. ‘The interior of the chapel 
consists of two chambers, one below the other. 
The upper one has four large pillars and a stone 
chest, or tombstone, like one of the ordinary slabs 
in churchyards, but larger and higher, and rather 
bigger at the top than the bottom. At its head is 
a high round stone, on which sacrifices are made, 
and which retained, when Stephens saw it, the 
marks of the smoke and blood of recent offerings. 
“On the slab are Arabic inscriptions, and it is 
covered with shawls chiefly red. One of the pil- 
lars is hung with votive offerings of beads, ete., 
and two ostrich eggs are suspended over the chest. 
Steps in the N. W. angle lead down to the lower 
chamber, which is partly in the rock, but plastered. 
It is perfectly dark. At the end, apparently under 
the stone chest above, is a recess guarded by a gra- 
ting. Within this is a rude protuberance, whether 
of stone or plaster was not ascertainable, resting on 
wood, and covered by a ragged pall. This lower 
recess is no doubt the tomb, and possibly ancient. 
What is above is only the artificial monument and 
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certainly modern.’ @ In one of the walls of the 
upper chamber is a “round polished }lack stone,”’ 
one of those mysterious stones of which the pro- 
totype is the Kaaba at Mecca, and which, like that, 
would appear to be the object of great devotion 
(Martineau, 419, 420). 


The impression received on the spot is that | 
Aaron’s death took place in the small basin be- | 


tween the two peaks, and that the people were 
stationed either on the plain at the base of the 
peaks, or at that part of the Wady Abu-Kusheybceh 
from which the top is commanded. Josephus says 


that the ground was sloping downwards (icardytes | 


jv 7d xwplor ; Ant. iv. 4,§ 7). But this may be 
the mere general expression of a man who had 
never been on the spot. 
above information has been kindly communicated 
to the writer by Professor Stanley. 


The greater part of the | 


The chief interest of Mount Hor will always con- | 


sist in the prospect from its summit — the last view 
of Aaron — ‘that view which was to him what 
Pisgah was to his brother.’ It is described at 
leneth by Irby (134), Wilson (i. 292-9), Martineau 
(420), and is well summed up by Stanley in the 
following words: ‘ We saw all the main points on 
which his eye must have rested. He looked over 
the valley of the Arabah countersected by its hun- 
dred watercourses, and beyond, over the white 
mountains of the wilderness they had so long tray- 
ersed; and at the northern edge of it there must 
have been visible the heights through which the 
Israelites had vainly attempted to force their way 
into the Promised Land. This was the western 
view. Close around him on the east were the 
rugged mountains of Edom. and far along the 
horizon the wide downs of Mount Seir, through 
which the passage had been denied by the wild 
tribes of Esau who hunted oyer their long slopes.”’ 
On the north lay the mysterious Dead Sea gleam- 
ing from the depths of its profound basin (Stephens, 
Incidents). ** A dreary moment, and a dreary 
scene — such it must have seemed to the aged 
priest. . . . The peculiarity of the view is the com- 
bination of wide extension with the scarcity of 
marked features. Petra is shut out by intervening 
rocks. But the survey of the Desert on one side, 
and the mountains of Edom on the other, is com- 
plete; and of these last the great feature is the 
mass of red bald-headed sandstone rocks, intersected 
not by valleys but by deep seams’ (S. f P. p. 87). 

Though Petra itself is entirely alk out, one out- 
lying building —if it may be called a building — 
is visible, that which goes by the name of the Deir, 

or Convent. Professor Stanley has thrown out a 
suggestion on the connection between the two which 
is well worth further investigation. 

Owing to the natural difficulties of the locality 
and the caprices of the Arabs, Mount Hor and 
Petra are more difficult of access than any other 
places which Europeans usually attempt to visit. 
The records of these attempts — not all of them 
successes — will be found in the works of Burek- 
hardt, Irby and Mangles, Stephens, Wilson, Robin- 
son, Martineau, and Stanley. They are sufficient 
to invest the place with a secondary interest, hardly 
inferior to that which attaches to it as the halting- 


place of the children of Israel, and the burial-place 
of Aaron. 


) 


Hamath. 


HORAM 


2. (7d bpos 7d bpos: mons altissimus.) A moun- 
tain, entirely distinct from the preceding, named, 
in Num. xxxiv. 7, 8, only, as one of the marks of 
the northern boundary of the land which the chil- 
dren of Israel were about to conquer. The identi- 


|fieation of this mountain has always been one of 


the puzzles of Sacred Geography. The Mediter- 
ranean was the western boundary. ‘The northern 
boundary started from the sea; the first point in it 
was Mount Hor, and the second the entrance of 
Since Sidon was subsequently allotted 
to the most northern tribe — Asher — and was, as 
far as we know, the most northern town so allotted, 
it would seem probable that the northern boundary 
would commence at about that point; that is, 
opposite to where the great range of Lebanon breaks 
down to the sea. The next landmark, the entrance 


|to Hamath, seems to have been determined by Mr. 


Porter as the pass at Kulat el-Husn, close to Hums, 
the ancient Hamath—at the other end of the 
range of Lebanon. [HAmaAri, Amer. ed.] Surely 
“Mount Hor’ then can be nothing else than the 
great chain of Lebanon itself. Looking at the mas- 
sive character and enormous height of the range, it 
is very difficult to suppose that any individual peak 
or mountain is intended and not the whole mass, 
which takes nearly a straight course between the 
two points just named, and includes below it the 
great plain of the Buka’u and the whole of Pales- 
tine properly so called. 

The Targum Pseudojon. renders Mount Hor by 
Umanos, probably intending Amana. The latter 
is also the reading of the Talmud (Gittin 8, quoted 
by Fiirst, swb voce), in which it is connected with 
the Amana named in Cant. iv. 8. But the situation 
of this Amana is nowhere indicated by them. It 
cannot have any connection with the Amana or 
Abana river which flowed through Damascus, as 
that is quite away from the position required in 
the passage. By the Jewish geographers Schwarz 
(24, 25) and Parehi (Benj. of Tudela, 413, &c.), 
for various traditional and linguistic reasons, a 
mountain is fixed upon very far to the north, be- 
tween Tripoli and Hamath, in fact, though they do 
not say so, very near the Mons Amanus of the 
classical geographers. But this is some 200 miles 
north of Sidon, and 150 above Hamath, and is 
surely an unwarranted extension of the limits of 
the Holy Land. The great range of Lebanon is so 
clearly the natural northern boundary of the coun- 
try, that there seems no reason to doubt that the 
whole range is intended by the term Hor.  G. 

* Dr. Robinson (Phys. Geogr. p. 345) would limit 
this Hor either to “the northern end of Lebanon 
Proper or a Hor connected with it.’’ Porter also 
(Giant Cities of Bashan, ete., p. 316) fixes on the 
northern peak of Lebanon as the point of departure 
in tracing the northern boundary, which peak he 
represents as sufficiently conspicuous to be thus 
singled out. The entire Lebanon range, stretching 
so far from north to south, would certainly be yery 
indefinite if assigned as the starting-point for run- 
ning the line in that direction. In other respects 
this description of the Land of Promise (Num. 
xxxiy. 3-12) may be said to be remarkably specitic 
in the designation of places. H. 


HO/RAM (a7 Lelevated, great]: ’EAdu; 


@ Tf Burckhardt’s informants were correct (Syria, 
p. 431), there is a considerable difference between what 
the tomb was even when he sacrificed his kid on the 


plain below, and when Irby and Mangles visited it, 
six years after. 


HOREB 


[Vat.] Alex. Aikau; [Ald. ’Apdu: Horam), king 
of GezER at the time of the conquest of the south- 
western part of Palestine (Josh. x. 33). He came 
to the assistance of Lachish, but was slaughtered 
by Joshua with all his people. Whether the Gezer 
which he governed was that commonly mentioned, 
or another place further south, is not determinable. 


HO’REB [27NM, dry: XwphB; Alex. in 
Deut. i. 19, Soxw6: Horeb], Ex. iii. 1, xvii. 6, 
SEK Oye Deut. 256, 195 iv: 10; 15,iv. 2, ix) 8; 
Xvill. 16, xxix. 1; 1 K. viii. 9, xix. 8; 2 Chr. v. 10; 
Ps. evi. 19; Mal. iv. 4; Ecelus. xlviii. 7. [Suvat.] 


HO/REM (on [consecrated, Ges. : fortress, 
Viirst]: Meyadaaplu [Vat. -exu), Alex. Mayéda- 
Atmwpau, both by inclusion of the preceding name: 
Hoven), one of the fortified places in the territory 
of Naphtali; named with Iron and Migdal-el (Josh. 
xix. 38). Van de Velde (i. 178-9; Jemoir, 322) 
suggests Hurah as the site of Horem. It is an 
ancient site in the centre of the country, half-way 
between the Ras en-Nakhira and the Lake Merom, 
ona Yell at the southern end of the Wady el Ain, 
one of the natural features of the country. It is 
also in favor of this identification that Hurah is 
near Yurun, probably the representative of the 
ancient [roNn, named with Horem. G. 


HOR HAGID’GAD (Ta 7an WT [moun- 
tain of the cleft, Kirst]: dpos Padydd: Mons Gad- 
gad—both reading “W7 for 7), the name of a 
desert station where the Israelites encamped (Num. 
xxxiii. 32), probably the same as Gudgodah (Deut. 
x. 7). In both passages it stands in sequence with 
three others, Moserah or Moseroth, (Beeroth) Bene- 
Jaakan, and Jotbath or Jotbathah; but the order 
is not strictly preserved. Hengstenberg (CGenuwine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, ti. 356) has sought to ac- 
count for this by supposing that they were in Deut. 
x. 7 going the opposite way to that in Num. xxxiii. 
32. Vor the consideration of this see WILDERNESS 

i. °o eg 


or WANDERING. * Gedged (Arab. A> he ) 


means a hard and level tract. We have also Gud- 


ek aes 


gud (Arab. Ov Xx> } which has among other 


meanings that of a well abounding in water. The 
plural of either of these might closely approximate 
in sound to Gudigid. It is observable that on the 
west side of the Arabah Robinson (vol. i., map) has 
a Wady Ghidaghidh, which may bear the same 
meaning; but as that meaning might be perhaps 
applied to a great number of localities, it would he 
dangerous to infer identity. The junction of this 
wady with the Arabah would not, however, be un- 
suitable for a station between Mount Hor, near 
which Moserah lay (comp. Num. xx. 28, Deut. x. 
6), and Ezion-Geber. Robinson also mentions a 
shrub growing in the Arabah itself, which he calls 


las, Ghidhah (ii. 121 comp. 119), which may 
also possibly suggest a derivation for the name. 
BEM SE 


TEKOYGR Is, dle Can, but in Chron. SUV 
[inhabitant of caves, troglodyte, Ges., Viirst]: 
Xop5ol, Alex. Xoppes, in Chron. Xoppi [Vat. -e:] : 
Hori), « Horite, as his name betokens; son of 
Lotan the son of Seir, and brother to Hemam or 
Homam (Gen. yxxvi. 22; 1 Chr. i. 89). No trace 
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of the name appears to have been met with in 
modern times. 

Q: (Xoppi; Alex. Xopper: Horreorum.) Tn 
Gen. xxxyi. 30, the name has in the original the 


definite article prefixed — YT — the Hovrite ; 
and is in fact precisely the same word with that 
which in the preceding verse, and also in 21, is 
rendered in the A. V. “the Horites.”’ 


3. (DWT: @ Sovpé in both MSS. [rather, Rom., 
Alex.; Vat. Zovpe::| Hurt.) A man of Simeon; 
father of Shaphat, who represented that tribe 
among the spies sent up into Canaan by Moses 
(Numa. xiii. 5). 


HO/RITES and HO’RIMS (077, Gen. xiv. 


6, and EXT, Deut. ii. 12: Xoppator: Correi 
(Horror, Horrhet ; also HO’RITE in the sing., 
Gen. xxxvi. 20, Xoppatos: Horreus|), the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of Mount Seir (Gen. xiy. 6), and 
probably allied to the Emims and Rephaims. The 


name /lorite (SIM, a troglodyte, from VW, “a 
hole’”’ or ‘¢cave’’) appears to have been derived 
from their habits as ‘cave-dwellers.”’ Their ex- 
eavated dwellings are still found in hundreds in the 
sandstone cliffs and mountains of Edom, and espe- 
cially in Petra. [Epom and Epomires.] It may, 
perhaps. be to the Horites Job refers in xxx. 6, 7. 
‘Vhey are only three times mentioned in Scripture: 
first, when they were smitten by the kings of the 
East (Gen. xiv. 6); then when their genealogy is 
given in Gen. xxxvi. 20-380 and 1 Chr. i. 38-42; 
and lastly when they were exterminated by the 
Kdomites (Deut. ii. 12, 22). It appears probable 
that they were not Canaanites, but an earlier race, 
who inhabited Mount Seir hefore the posterity of 
Canaan took possession of Palestine (Ewald, (res- 
chichte, yol. i. B04, 305). Ue Wey le, 


HOR/MAH (mO70 [devotement to destruc- 
tion, anathema : Rom. Vat. Alex. commonly Eppa 
or ‘Epud, but Num. xxi. 3 and Judg. i. 17, "Avdo- 
ite 1 Sam. xxx. 30, ‘Tepiuovd (Vat. ~pet-); Rom. 
Vat. Num. xiv. 45, “Epuay, Josh. xii. 14, Epudd; 
Alex. Josh. xv. 30, Epuad: Horma, Herma, Harma, 
Arama (al. Harama)); its earlier name Zephath, 


IVD, is found Judg. i. 17) was the chief town 
of a “king” of a Canaanitish tribe on the south 
of Palestine, reduced by Joshua (Josh. xii. 14), and 
became a city of the territory of Judah (Josh. xv. 
30; 1 Sam. xxx. 80), but apparently belonged to 
Simeon, whose territory is reckoned as parcel of the 
former (Josh. xix. 4; comp. Judg- i. 17; 1 Chr. iv. 
30). The seeming inconsistency between Num. xxi. 
3 and Judg. i. 17 may be relieved by supposing 
that the vow made at the former period was ful- 
filled at the latter, and the name (the root of which, 


BI, constantly occurs in the sense of to devote 
to destruction, or utterly to destroy) given by antici- 
pation. Robinson (ii. 181) identifies the pass Ls. 


Suifa, slaalf, with Zephath, in respeet both 
of the name, which is sufficiently similar, and of 
the situation, which is a probable one, namely, the 
gap in the mountain barrier, which, running about 
S. W. and N. E., completes the plateau of Southern 
Palestine, and rises above the less elevated step — 


a For this %, representing My, comp. Himen, HiiEL, 
Hosan. 
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the level of the desert e¢- Tih — interposed between 
it and the Ghor. [WILDERNESS OF WANDER- 
ING. | Et) EL. 


HORN. I. Lirerau. (Josh. vi. 4, 5; comp. 
Pe. xix. Los 1 Sam. xvod, Uo CK 1, Bo!" 0b 
xlii. 14). — Two purposes are mentioned in the 
Seriptures to which the horn seems to have been 
applied. Trumpets were probably at first merely 
horns perforated at the tip, such as are still used 
upon mountain-farms for calling home the laborers 
at meal-time. If the A. V. of Josh. vi. 4, 5 (+4 rains’ 


horns,”’ Soivn 1772.) were correct, this would 
settle the question: but the fact seems to be that 


bh) has nothing to do with vam, and that 77), 
horn, serves to indicate an instrument which orig- 
inally was made of horn, though afterwards, no 
doubt, constructed of different materials (comp. 
Varr. L. L. v. 24, 33, “ cornua quod ea quae nune 
sunt ex ere tune fiebant bubulo e cornu”’). 
[Corner.] The horns which were thus made into 
trumpets were probably those of oxen rather than 
of rams: the latter would scarcely produce a note 
sufficiently imposing to suggest its association with 
the fall of Jericho. 

The word horn is also applied to a flask, or vessel 
made of horn, containing o/ (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 13; 
1 K. i. 39), or used as a kind of toilet-bottle, filled 
with the preparation of antimony with which women 
tinged their eye-lashes (Keren-happuch = puint- 
horn, name of one of Job’s daughters, Job xlii. 14). 
So in English, drinking-horn (commonly called a 
hovn). In the same way the Greek «épas some- 
times signifies bugle, trumpet (Xen. An. li. 2, § +), 
and sometimes drinking-horn (vii. 2, § 23). In 
like manner the Latin cornw means trumpet, and 
also oil-cruet (Hor. Sat. ii. 2, 61), and funnel 
(Virg. Georg. iii. 509). 

If. Mrerapnonican. —1. From similarity of 
form. — Yo this use belongs the application of the 
word horn to a trumpet of metal, as already men- 
tioned. Horns of ivory, that is, elephants’ teeth, 
are mentioned in Ez. xxvii. 15; either metaphori- 
eally from similarity of form; or, as seems more 
probable, from a vulgar error. The horns of the 
altar (Ix. xxvii. 2) are not supposed to have been 
made of horn, but to have been metallic projec- 
tions from the four corners (ywvlat Kepatoetdels, 
Joseph. B. J. v. 5, § 6). [Avrar, p. 74 4.] The 
peak or summit of a hill was ealled a horn (Is. v. 
1, where hill=horn in Heb.; comp. répas, Xen. 
An. vy. 6, § 7, and cornu, Stat. Theb. v. 532; Arab. 
Kurin Hattin [Horns of Hattin), Robinson, Bibl. 
Res. ii. 370; Germ. Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, 
Aarhorn; Celt. cairn). In Hab. iii. 4 (** he had 
horns coming out of his hand*’) the context im- 
plies rays of light. 

The denominative rales =o emit rays, is used 
of Moses’ face (x. xxxiv. 29, 30, 35); so all the 
versions except Aquila and the Vulgate, which 
have the translations Kepatodns jv, cornuta erat. 
This curious idea has not only been perpetuated by 
paintings, coins, and statues (Zornius, Biblioth. 
Antiq. i. 121), but has at least passed muster with 
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Grotius (Annot. ad loc.), who cites Aben-Ezra’s 
identification of Moses with the horned Mnevis of 
Egypt, and suggests that the phenomenon was in- 
tended to remind the Israelites of the golden calf! 
Spencer (Leg. Hebr. iii. Diss. i. 4) tries a recon- 
ciliation of renderings upon the ground that cornua 
=radlii lucis; but Spanheim (iss. vii. 1), not 
content with stigmatizing the efforts of art in this 
direction as ‘ preepostera industria,”’ distinctly at- 
tributes to Jerome a belief in the veritable horns of 
Moses. Bishop Taylor, in all good faith, though 
of course rhetorically, compares the “sun's golden 
horns” to those of the Hebrew Lawgiver. 

2. From similarity of position and use. — Two 
principal applications of this metaphor will be found 
— strength and honor. Of strength the horn of 


the unicorn [Unicorn] was the most frequent 
representative ? (Deut. xxxiii. 17, &e.), but not 
always; comp. 1 K. xxii. 11, where probably horns 


Hair of South Africans ornamented with buffalo-horns. 
(Livingstone, Travels, pp. 450, 451.) 


of iron, worn defiantly and symbolically on the 
head, are intended. Expressive of the same idea, 
or perhaps merely a decoration, is the oriental mil- 
itary ornament mentioned by Taylor (Calmei’s 
Frag. exiv.), and the conical cap observed by Dr. 
Livingstone among the natives of S. Africa, and 
not improbably suggested by the horn of the rhi- 
noceros, so abundant in that country (see Living- 


Heads of modern Asiatics ornamented with horns. 


stone's Travels, pp. 365, 450, 557; comp. Taylor, 
l.c.). Among the Druses upon Mount Lebanon 
the married women wear silver horns on_ their 
heads. The spiral coils of gold wire projecting on 
either side from the female head-dress of some of 
the Dutch provinces are evidently an ornament 
borrowed from the same original idea. 

In the sense of honor, the word horn stands for 


@ *So Dr. Noyes translates, Rays stream forth from 
his hand, and remarks, “May not this denote that 
lightnings were in his hands? See Job xxxvi. 82, 
He covereth his hands with lightning. Also xxxyii. 8, 
Rilo? A. 


b *In this sense David speaks of God (Ps. xviii. 2) 
as “ the horn of his salvation,” 7. ¢. his mighty, effec- 
tual deliverer (comp. Am. vi. 18). Hence we see the im- 
port of this same figure and language (xképas awryplas 
nuty) as applied by Zacharias to the Saviour (Luke i 
69)5 < Hi. 
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the abstract (my horn, Job xvi. 15; all the horns 
of Israel, Lam. ii. 3), and so for the supreme au- 
thority (comp. the story of Cippus, Ovid, Met. xv. 
565; and the horn of the Indian Sachem men- 
tioned in Clarkson’s Life of Penn). It also stands 
for concrete, whence it comes to mean king, king- 
dom (Dan. viii. 3, &.; Zech. i. 18; comp. Tar- 
quin’s dream in Accius, ap. Cie. Div. i. 22); hence 
on coins Alexander and the Seleucids wear horns 
(see drawings on p. 61), and the former is called in 
Arab. two horned (Kor. xviii. 85 ff), not without 
reference to Dan. viii. 

Out of either or both of these two last meta- 
phors sprang the idea of representing gods with 
horns. Spanheim has discovered such figures on 
the Roman denarius, and on numerous Egyptian 
coins of the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines (Diss. y. p. 353). The Bacchus taupo- 
Képws, or cornutus, is mentioned by uripides 
(Bacch. 100), and among other pagan absurdities 
Arnobius enumerates “ Dii cornuti’’ (¢. Gent. yi.). 
In like manner river-gods are represented with horns 
(“ tauriformis Aufidus,’’? Hor. Od. iv. 14. 25; rav- 
pdmopPoyv dupa Kngiood, Eur. Jon. 1261). For 
various opinions on the ground-thought of this 
metaphor, see Motes and Queries, i. 419, 456. 
Manx legends speak of a tarroo-ushtey, 7. e. water- 
bull (see Cregeen’s Manz Dict.). (See Bochart, 
Hieroz. ii. 288; and, for an admirable compen- 
dium, with references, Zornius, Bibliotheca Antiqua- 
rod, ii. 106 ft.). T. B. B. 


HORNET (TYIW > conta: crabro). That 
the Hebrew word tzir*Gh describes the hornet, may 
be taken for granted on the almost unanimous au- 
thority of the ancient versions. Not only were 
bees exceedingly numerous in Palestine, but from 
the name Zoreah (Josh. xy. 33) we may infer that 
hornets in particular infested some parts of the 
country: the frequent notices of the animal in the 
Talmudical writers (Lewysohn, Zool. § 405) lead to 
the same conclusion. In Seripture the hornet is 
referred to only as the means which Jehovah em- 
ployed for the extirpation of the Canaanites (Ix. 
xxiii. 28; Deut. vii. 20; Josh. xxiv. 12; Wisd. 
xii. 8). Some commentators regard the word as 
used in its literal sense, and adduce authenticated 
instances, where armies have been seriously mo- 
lested by hornets (Elian, xi. 28, xvii. 35; Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxiy. 8). But the following arguments 
seem to decide in favor of a metaphorical sense: 
(1) that the word “hornet”? in Ex. xxiii. 28 is 
parallel to “ fear”’ in ver. 27; (2) that similar ex- 
pressions are undoubtedly used metaphorically, e. ¢. 
“to chase as the bees do’ (Deut. i. 44; Ps. exviil. 
12); (3) that a similar transfer from the literal to 
the metaphorical sense may be instanced in the 
classical estrus, originally a ‘ gad-fly,”’ afterwards 
terror and madness; and lastly (4), that no his- 
torical notice of such intervention as hornets occur 
in the Bible. We may therefore regard it as ex- 
pressing under a vivid image the consternation with 
which Jehovah would inspire the enemies of the 


Israelites, as declared in Deut. ii. 25, Josh. ii. 11. 
Wie DB: 


HORONAIM (D297 = two caverns: [in 
Ts.,| Apwvrefu, Alex. Adwyreyu; [in Jer.,] “Qpe- 
valu, ?Opwvatu, ete.:] Oronaim), a town of Moab 
named with Zoar and Luhith (Is. xv. 5; Jer. 
xlviii. 3, 5, 384), but to the position of which no 
clew is afforded either by the notices of the Bible 
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or by mention in other works. It seems to have 
been on an eminence, and approached (like Beth- 
horon) by a road which is styled the “way’’ 


CUT, Is. xy. 5), or the “ descent” (7779, Jer. 


xlviii. 5). From the occurrence of a similar ex- 
pression in reference to LunirH, we might imagine 
that these two places were sanctuaries, on the high 
places to which the eastern worship of those days 
was so addicted. If we accept the name as He- 
brew, we may believe the dual form of it to arise, 
either from the presence of two cayerns in the 
neighborhood, or from there haying been two towns, 
possibly an upper and a lower, as in the case of 
the two Beth-horons, connected by the ascending 
road. 

From Horonaim possibly came Sanballat the 
Horonite. G. 


HOR/ONITE, THE (37777 [patr. from 
TY]: 6 ‘Apert; [Vat. FA. -ver, exc. xiii. 28, 
where Rom. 6 Ovpavirns, Vat. Alex. FA. omit:] 
Horonites), the designation of Sanballat, who was 
one of the principal opponents of Nehemiah’s 
works of restoration (Neh. ii. 10, 19; xiii. 28). 
It is derived by Gesenius (7hes. 459) from Horo- 
naim the Moabite town, but by Fiirst (andwb.) 
from Horon, 2. e. [Upper-] Beth-horon. Which 
of these is the more accurate is quite uncertain. 
The former certainly accords well with the Am- 
monite and Arabian who were Sanballat’s com- 
rades; the latter is perhaps more etymologically 
correct. 7 


HORSE. The most striking feature in the 
Biblical notices of the horse is the exclusive appli- 
cation of it to warlike operations; in no instance is 
that useful animal employed for the purposes of 
ordinary locomotion or agriculture, if we except Is. 
xxviii. 28, where we learn that horses (A. V. “ horse- 
men’’) were employed in threshing, not however 
in that case put in the gears, but simply driven 
about wildly over the strewed grain. ‘This remark 
will be found to be borne out by the historical pas- 
sages hereafter quoted; but it is equally striking 
in the poetical parts of Scripture. ‘The animated 
description of the horse in Job xxxix. 19-25, ap- 
plies solely to the war-horse; the mane streaming 
in the breeze (A. V. “thunder’’) which “ clothes 
his neck;”’ his lofty bounds ‘as a grasshopper; ”’ 
his hoofs “digging in the yalley”’ with excite- 
ment; his terrible snorting — are brought before 
us, and his ardor for the strife — 


He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 

Neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trum- 
pet. 

He saith among the trumpets Ha, ha! 

And he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting. 


So again the bride advances with her charms to an 
immediate conquest “as a company of horses in 
Pharaoh's chariots’? (Cant. i. 9); and when the 
prophet Zechariah wishes to convey the idea of 
perfect peace, he represents the horse, no more 
mixing in the fray as before (ix. 10), but bearing 
on his bell (which was intended to strike terror 
into the foe) the peaceable inscription Holiness 
unto the Lord’ (xiv. 20). Lastly, the character- 
istic of the horse is not so much his speed or his 
utility, but his strength (Ps. xxxiii. 17, exlvii. 10), 
as shown in the special application of the term 
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abbir (WBN), i. e. strong, as an equivalent for a 
horse (Jer. viii. 16, xlvii. 3, 1. 11). 

The terms under which the horse is described in 
the Hebrew language are usually sts and pdrash 


(DAD, ws). The origin of these terms is not 
satisfactorily made out; Pott (Ltym. Forsch. 1. 
60) connects them respectively with Susa and 
Pares, or Persia, as the countries whence the horse 
was derived; and it is worthy of remark that sus 
was also employed in Egypt for a mare, showing 
that it was a foreign term there, if not also in Pal- 
estine. There is a marked distinction between the 
sis and the parash; the former were horses for 
driving in the war chariot, of a heavy build, the 
latter were for riding, and particularly for cavalry. 
This distinction is not observed in the A. V. from 
the’cireumstance that pdardsh also signifies horse- 
man; the correct sense is essential in the following 
passages —1 K. iy. 26, “forty thousand chariot- 
horses and twelve thousand cavaliy-horses;” Tz. 
xxvii. 14, “driving-horses and riding-horses;”’ 
Joel ii. 4, “as riding-horses, so shall they run;” 
and Is. xxi. 7, ‘a train of horses in couples.” In 


addition to these terms we have recesh (WD7, of 
undoubted Hebrew origin) to deseribe a swift horse, 
used for the royal post (Esth. viii. 10, 14) and sim- 
ilar purposes (1 K. iy. 28; A. V. “dromedary ” 
as also in Esth.), or for a rapid journey (Mic. i. 


13); rammde (D2), used once for a mare (Esth. 


vili. 10); and szsah (TMDAD) in Cant. i. 9, where 
it is regarded in the A. V. as a collective term, 
“company of horses;”’ it rather means, according 
to the received punctuation, “my mare,” but still 
better, by a slight alteration in the punctuation, 
“ mares.” 

The Hebrews in the patriarchal age, as a pastoral 
race, did not stand in need of the services of the 
horse, and for a long period after their settlement 
in Canaan they dispensed with it, partly in conse- 
quence of the hilly nature of the country, which 
only admitted of the use of chariots in certain lo- 
calities (Judg. i. 19), and partly in consequence of 
the prohibition in Deut. xvii. 16, which would he 
held to apply at all periods. Accordingly they 
hamstrung the horses of the Canaanites (Josh. xi. 
6,9). David first established a force of cavalry 
and chariots after the defeat of Hadadezer (2 Sam. 
viii. 4), when he reserved a hundred chariots, and, 
as we may infer, all the horses: for the rendering 
“houghed all the chariot-horses,”’ is manifestly in- | 
correct. Shortly after this Absalom was possessed 
of some (2 Sam. xv. 1). But the great supply of 
horses was subsequently effected by Solomon through 
his connection with Egypt; he is reported to have 
had “40,000 stalls of horses for his chariots, and 
12,000 cavalry horses’? (1 K. iv. 26), and it is 
worthy of notice that these forces are mentioned 
parenthetically to account for the great security of 
life and property noticed in the preceding verse. 
There is probably an error in the former of these 
numbers; for the number of chariots is given in 
1 K. x. 26; 2 Chr. i. 14, as 1,400, and consequently 
if we allow three horses for each chariot, two in 
use and one as a reserve, as was usual in some 
countries (Xen. Cyrop. vi. 1, § 27), the number 
required would be 4,200, or, in round numbers, 
4,000, which is probably the correct reading. Solo- 
mon also established a very active trade in horses, 


which were brought by dealers out of Egypt and 
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resold at a profit to the Hittites, who lived between 
Palestine and the Euphrates. The passage in which 
this commerce is described (1 K. x. 28, 29), is un- 
fortunately obscure; the tenor of ver. 28 seems to 
be that there was a regularly established traffic, 
the Egyptians bringing the horses to a mart in the 
south of Palestine and handing them oyer to the 
Hebrew dealers at a fixed tariff. The price of a 
horse was fixed at 150 shekels of silver, and that 
of a chariot at 600; in the latter we must include 
the horses (for an Egyptian war-chariot was of no 
great value) and conceive, as before, that three 
horses accompanied each chariot, leaving the value 
of the chariot itself at 150 shekels. In addition to 
this source of supply, Solomon received horses by 
way of tribute (1 K. x. 25). The force was main- 
tained by the succeeding kings, and frequent notices 
occur both of riding horses and chariots (2 K. ix. 
21, 33, xi. 16), and particularly of war-chariots (1 
K. xxii. 4; 2 K. iii. 7; Is. ii. 7). The force seems 
to have failed in the time of Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 
23) in Judah, as it had previously in Israel under 
Jehoahaz (2 K. xiii. 7). The number of horses 
belonging to the Jews on their return from Baby- 
lon is stated at 736 (Neh. vii. 68). 

In the countries adjacent to Palestine, the use 
of the horse was much more frequent. It was in- 
troduced into Egypt probably by the Hyksos, as it 
is not represented on the monuments before the 
18th dynasty (Wilkinson, i. 386, abridgm.). At 
the period of the Exodus horses were abundant 
there (Gen. xlvii. 17, 1. 9; Ex. ix. 3, xiv. 9, 23; 
Deut. xvii. 16), and subsequently, as we have 
already seen, they were able to supply the nations 
of Western Asia. The Jewish kings sought the 
assistance of the Egyptians against the Assyrians 
in this respect (Is. xxxi. 1, xxxvi. 8; Ez. xvii. 15). 
The Canaanites were possessed of them (Deut. xx. 
1; Josh. xi. 4; Judg. iv. 3, v. 22, 28), and like- 
wise the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 4; 1 K.xx. 1; 2 K. 
vi. 14, vii. 7, 10) — notices which are confirmed by 
the pictorial representations on Egyptian monu- 
ments (Wilkinson, i. 398, 397, 401), and by the 
Assyrian inscriptions relating to Syrian expeditions. 
But the cavalry of the Assyrians themselves and 
other eastern nations was regarded as most formid- 
able; the horses themselves were highly bred, as the 
Assyrian sculptures still testify, and fully merited 
the praise bestowed on them by Habakkuk (i. 8), 
‘sswifter than leopards, and more fierce than the 
evening wolves;* their riders “clothed in blue, 
captains and rulers, all of them desirable young 
men” (Ez. xxiii. 6), armed with “ the bright sword 
and glittering spear’ (Nah. iii. 3), made a deep 
impression on the Jews, who, plainly clad, went on 
foot; as also did their regular array as they pro- 
ceeded in couples, contrasting with the disorderly 
troops of asses and camels which followed with the 
baggage (Is. xxi. 7, receb in this passage signifying 
rather a train than a single chariot). The number 
employed by the eastern potentates was very great, 
Holofernes possessing not less than 12,000 (Jud. ii. 
15). At a later period we have frequent notices 
of the cavalry of the Greeco-Syrian monarchs (1 
Mace. i. 17, iii. 39, &.). 

With regard to the trappings and management 
of the horse, we have little information; the bridle 
(resen) was placed over the horse’s nose (Is. xxx. 
28), and a bit or curb (metheg) is also noticed (2 
K. xix. 28; Ps. xxxii. 9: Prov. xxvi. 3; Is. xxxvii. 
29; in the A. V. it is incorrectly given “bridle,” 
withthe exception of Ps. xxxii.). The harness of 
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the Assyrian horses was profusely decorated, the 
bits being gilt (1 Esdr. ‘iii. 6), and the bridles 
adorned with tassels; on the neck was a collar 
terminating in a bell, as described by Zechariah 
(xiv. 20). Saddles were not used until a late period; 
only one is represented on the Assyrian sculptures 
(Layard, ii. 357). The horses were not shod, and 
therefore hoofs as hard ‘as flint”? (Is. v. 28) were 
regarded as a great merit. The chariot-horses were 
covered with embroidered trappings — the ‘“pre- 
cious clothes’? manufactured at Dedan (lz. xxvii. 
20): these were fastened by straps and buckles, and 
to this perhaps reference is nade in Proy. xxx. 31, 
in the term zarzir, “one girded about the loins” 
(A. V. ‘“greyhound”’). Thus adorned, Mordecai 
rode in state through the streets of Shushan (Esth. 
vi. 9). White horses were more particularly ap- 
propriate to such occasions, as being significant of 
victory (Rev. vi. 2, xix. 11, 14). Horses and 
chariots were used also in idolatrous processions, 
as noticed in regard to the sun (2 K. xxiii. 11). 
Wire tieeks. 


Trappings of Assyrian horse. (Layard.) 
* HORSE-GATE. [JrerusALem.] 


HORSELEECH (MD0Y, ‘alikah: pod 
Aa: simguisugd) oceurs once only, namely, Proy. 
xxx. 15, ‘* The horseleech hath two daughters, cry- 
ing, Give, give.’ There is little if any doubt that 
‘alikah denotes some species of leech, or rather is 
the generic term for any bloodsucking annelid, such 
as Hirudo (the medicinal leech), Hemopis (the 
horseleech), Limnatis, Trochetia, and Aulastoma, 
if all these genera are found in the marshes and 
pools of the Bible-lands. Schultens (Comment. in 
Prov. |. ¢.) and Bochart (Hieroz. iii. 785) have 
endeayored to show that ’alikah is to be understood 
to signify “ fate,’ or ‘¢impending misfortune of 
any kind” (fatwm unicuique impendens); they 
refer the Hebrew term to the Arabic ’aluk, res 
appensa, affiza homini. The “two daughters ”’ 


are explained by Bochart to signify Hades (AND) 
and the graye, which are never satisfied. This ex- 
planation is certainly very ingenious, but where is 
the necessity to appeal to it, when the important 
old versions are opposed to any such interpretation ? 
The bloodsucking leeches, such as Hirudo and 
Hemopis, were without a doubt known to the 
ancient Hebrews, and as the leech has been for 
ages the emblem of rapacity and cruelty, there is 
no reason to doubt that this annelid is denoted by 
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aliikih. The Arabs to this day denominate the 
Limnatis Nilotica, ?aluk. As to the expression 
“two daughters,’ which has been by some writers 
absurdly explained to allude to “the double tongue” 
of a leech — this animal having no tongue at all — 
there can be no doubt that it is figurative, and is 
intended, in the language of oriental hyperbole, to 
denote its bloodthirsty propensity, evidenced by the 
tenacity with which a leech keeps its hold on the 
skin (if Hirudo), or mucous membrane (if emopis). 
Comp. Horace, Hp. ad Pis. 476; Cicero, Lp. ad 
Atticum, i. 16; Plautus, “pid. act iv. se. 4, The 
etymology of the Hebrew word, from an unused 
root which signifies ‘‘ to adhere,’ is eminently suited 
toa “leech.”’ Gesenius (Zhes. p. 1038) reminds 
us that the Arabie ’alik is explained in Camus by 
ghil, “a female monster like a vampire, which 
sucked human blood.’’. The passage in question, 
however, has simply reference to a “leech.” The 
yaluable use of the leech (/firudo) in medicine, 
though undoubtedly known to Pliny and the later 
Roman writers, was in all probability unknown to 
the ancient Orientals; still they were doubtless 
acquainted with the fact that leeches of the above 
named genus would attach themselves to the skin 
of persons going barefoot in ponds; and they also 
probably were cognizant of the propensity horse- 
leeches (Hcmopis) have of entering the mouth and 
nostrils of cattle, as they drink from the waters 
frequented by these pests, which are common enough 
in Palestine and Syria. W. H. 


HO’SAH (TOM [place of refuge, pro- 
tection]: [Rom. *Iaci@, Vat. -ceip;] Alex. Sovca; 
{Ald. Swoa; Comp. ’Qcd:] Hosa), a city of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 29), the next landmark on the boundary 
to Tyre. Ge 

HO’SAH (FOF [as above]: ‘Ood; [Vat. 
Ocoa, looca;] Alex. Qone and Aga: Hosa), a 
man who was chosen by David to be one of the 
first doorkeepers (A. V. “ porters’) to the ark after 
its arrival in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xvi. 38). He was 
a Merarite Levite (xxvi. 10), with “sons and 
brethren’ thirteen, of whom four were certainly 
sons (10, 11); and his charge was especially the 
‘“‘oate Shallecheth,” and the causeway, or raised 


road which ascended (16, myo m0). 
HOSANNA (Soavvd; Heb. S82 DWM, 


“Save, we pray; g@cov 84, as Theophylact cor- 
rectly interprets it), the ery of the multitudes as 
they thronged in our Lord’s triumphal procession 
into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 9, 15; Mar. xi. 9, 10; 
John xii. 13). The Psalm from which it was taken, 
the 118th, was: one with which they were familiar 
from being accustomed to recite the 25th and 26th 
verses at the Feast of Tabernacles. On that oeca- 
sion the Great //allel, consisting of Psalms exiii.— 
exvili., was chanted by one of the priests, and at 
certain intervals the multitudes joined in the 
responses, waving their branches of willow and 
palm, and shouting as they waved them, Hallelujah, 
or Hosanna, or “ O Lord, I beseech thee, send now 
prosperity ’’ (Ps. exviii. 25). This was done at the 
recitation of the first and last verses of Ps. exviii.; 
but, according to the school of Hillel, at the words 
“Save now, we beseech thee’? (ver. 25). The 
school of Shammai, on the contrary, say it was at 
the words “Send now prosperity’? of the same 
yerse. Rabban Gamaliel and R. Joshua were ob- 
served by R. Akiba to wave their branches only at 
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the words “ Saye now, we beseech thee’? (Mishna, 
Succah, iii. 9). On each of the seven days during 
which the feast lasted the people thronged in the 
court of the Temple, and went in procession about 
the altar, setting their boughs bending towards it; 
the trumpets sounding as they shouted Hosanna. 
But on the seventh day they marched seven times 
round the altar, shouting meanwhile the great 
Hosanna to the sound of the trumpets of the Levites 
(Lightfoot, Temple Service, xvi. 2). The very 
children who could wave the palm branches were 
expected to take part in the solemnity (Mishna, 
Suceah, iii. 15; Matt. xxi. 15). From the custom 
of waving the boughs of myrtle and willow during 
the service the name Hosanna was ultimately trans- 
ferred to the boughs themselves, so that according 
to Elias Levita (Thisbi, s. v.), “the bundles of the 
willows of the brook which they carry at the Feast 
of Tabernacles are called Hosannas.” The term is 
frequently applied by Jewish writers to denote the 
Yeast of Tabernacles, the seventh day of the feast 
being distinguished as the great Hosanna (Buxtorf, 


Lex, Talm. s. vy. YW), Tt was not uncommon 
for the Jews in later times to employ the observances 
of this feast, which was preéminently a feast of 
gladness, to express their feelings on other occasions 
of rejoicing (1 Mace. xiii. 51; 2 Mace. x. 6,7), and 
it is not, therefore, matter of surprise that they 
should have done so under the circumstances 
recorded in the Gospels. As Bie whe 


HOSE’A (DWT [help, deliverance, Ges.; or, 
God is help, First]: ‘Qené, LXX.; ‘Qoné, N. T. 
[in Tisch. ed. 7, but ’Qoené, Elz., Lachm.|: Osee), 
son of Beeri, ak first of the Minor Prophets as 
they appear in the A. V. The name is precisely 
the same as Hosnua, which is more nearly equiv- 
alent to the Hebrew. 


Time. — This question must be settled, as far as 
it can be settled, partly by reference to the title, 
partly by an inquiry into the contents of the book. 
(a.) As regards the title, an attempt has been made 
to put it out of court by representing it as a later 
addition (Calmet, Rosenmiiller, Jahn). But it ean 
easily be shown that this is unnecessary; and Eich- 
horn, suspicious as he ordinarily is of titles, lets 
that of Hosea pass without question. It has been 
most unreasonably inferred from this title that it 
intends to describe the prophetic life of Hosea as 
extending over the entire reigns of the monarchs 
whom it mentions as his contemporaries. Starting 
with this hypothesis, it is easy to show that these 
reigns, including as they do upwards of a century, 
are an impossible period for the duration of a 
prophet’s ministry. Lut the title does not neces- 
sarily imply any such absurdity; and interpreted 
in the light of the prophecy itself it admits of an 
obvious and satisfactory limitation. Tor the begin- 
ning of Hosea's ministry the title gives us the reign 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, but limits this vague 
definition by reference to Jeroboam II., king of 
Israel. The ditle therefore gives us Uzziah, and 
more definitely gives us Uzziah as contemporary 
with Jeroboam; it therefore yields a date not later 
than bB. c. 783. ‘The question then arises how 
much further back it is possible to place the first 
public appearance of Hosea. To this question the 
title gives no answer; for it seems evident that the 
only reason for mentioning Jeroboam at all may 
haye been to indicate a certain portion of the reign 
of Uzziah. (b.) Accordingly it is necessary to refer 
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to the contents of the prophecy; and in doing this 
Eichhorn has clearly shown that we cannot allow 
Hosea much ground in the reign of Jeroboam 
(823-783). The book contains descriptions which 
are utterly inapplicable to the condition of the king- 
dom of Israel during this reign (2 K. xiv. 26 ff.). 
The pictures of social and political life which Hosea 
draws so forcibly are rather applicable to the inter- 
reguum which followed the death of Jeroboam 
(782-772), and to the reign of the succeeding kings. 
The calling in of Egypt and Assyria to the aid of 
rival factions (x. 3, xiii. 10) has nething to do with 
the strong and able government of Jeroboam. Nor 
is it conceivable that a prophet who had lived long 
under Jeroboam should haye omitted the mention 
of that monarch’s conquests in his enumeration of 
Jehovah’s. kindnesses to Israel (ii. 8). It seems 
then almost certain that very few at least of his 
prophecies were written until after the death of 
Jeroboam (783). 


So much for the beginning; as regards the end 
of his career the title leaves us in still greater doubt. 
It merely assures us that he did not prophesy be- 
yond the reign of Hezekiah. But here again the 
contents of the book help us to reduce the vague- 
ness of this indication. In the sixth year of Heze- 
kiah the prophecy of Hosea was fulfilled, and it is 
very improbable that he should have permitted this 
triumphant proof of his Divine mission to pass 
unnoticed. He could not therefore have lived long 
into the reign of Hezekiah; and as it does not 
seem necessary to allow more than a year of each 
reign to justify his being represented as a contem- 
porary on the one hand of Jeroboam, on the other 
of Hezekiah, we may suppose that the life, or rather 
the prophetic career of Hosea, extended from 784 
to 725, a period of fifty-nine years. 

The Hebrew reckoning of ninety years (Corn. & 
Lap.) was probably limited by the fulfillment. of the 
prophecy in the sixth of Hezekiah, and by the date 
of the accession of Uzziah, as apparently indicated 
by the title: 809-720, or 719 = 90 years. 

Place. — There seems to be a generat impression 
among commentators that the prophecies contained 
in this collection were delivered in the kingdom of 
Israel, for whose warning they were principally 
intended. Eichhorn does not attempt to decide 
this question (iv. 284). He thinks it possible that 
they may haye been primarily communicated to 
Judah, as an indirect appeal to the conscience of 
that kingdom; but he evidently leans toward the 
opposite supposition that having been first pub- 
lished in Israel they were collected, and a copy sent 
into Judah. The title is at least an evidence that 
at a very early period these prophecies were sup- 
posed to concern both Israel and Judah, and, unless 
we allow them to have been transmitted from the 
one to the other, it is difficult to account for their 
presence in our canon. As a proof of their northern 
origin Eichhorn professes to discover a Samaritan- 


ism in the use of “JS as mase, suff. of the second 
person. 

Tribe and Parentage. — Tribe quite unknown. 
The Pseudo-Epiphanius, it is uncertain upon what 
ground, assigns Hosea to the tribe of Issachar. 
His father, Beeri, has by some writers been con- 
founded with Beerah, of the tribe of Reuben (1 
Chr. y. 6): this is an anachronism. The Jewish 
fancy that all prophets whose birth-place is not 
specified are to be referred to Jerusalem (R. Dayid, 
Vatab.) is probably nothing more than a fancy 
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(Corn. a Lap.). Of his father Beeri we know 
absolutely nothing. Allegorical interpretations of 
the name, marvelous for their frivolous ingenuity, 
have been adduced to prove that he was a prophet 
(Jerome ad Zeph. init.; Basil ad Js. i.); but they 
are as little trustworthy as the Jewish dogma, 
which decides that, when the father of a prophet is 
mentioned by name, the individual so specified was 
himself a prophet. 

Order in the Prophetic series. —Most ancient 
and medizeval interpretators make Hosea the first 
of the prophets; their great argument being an old 
rendering of i. 2, according to which “ the begin- 
ning of the word by Hosea” implies that the 
streams of prophetic inspiration began with him, 
as distinct from the other prophets. Modern com- 
mentators have rejected this interpretation, and 
substituted the obvious meaning that the particular 
prophecy which follows was the first communicated 
by God to Hosea. The consensus for some time 
seems to have been for the third place. Wall ( Crit. 
Not. O. T.) gives Jonah, Joel, Hosea ; Horne’s 
Table gives Jonah, Amos, Hosea; Gesenius writes 
Joel, Amos, Hosea. The order adopted in the 
Hebrew and the Versions is of little consequence. 

In short, there is great difficulty in arranging 
these prophets: as far as titles go, Amos is Hosea’s 
only rival; but 2 K. xiv. 25 goes far to show that 
they must both yield to Jonah. It is perhaps more 
important to know that Hosea must have been 
more or less contemporary with Isaiah, Amos, 
Jonah, Joel, and Nahum. 

Diwision of the Book. —It is easy to recognize 
two great divisions, which accordingly have been 
generally adopted: (1.) chap. i. to iii.; (2.) iv. to 
end. = % 

The subdivision of these several parts is a work 
of greater difficulty: that of Eichhorn will be found 
to be based upon a highly subtle, though by no 
means precarious criticism. 

(1.) According to him the first division should 
be subdivided into three separate poems, each 
originating in a distinct aim, and each after its 
own fashion attempting to express the idolatry of 
Israel by imagery borrowed from the matrimonial 
relation. The first, arid therefore the least elaborate 
of these is contained in chap. iii., the second in i. 
2-11, the third in i. 2-9, and ii. 1-23. These three 
are progressively elaborate developments of the same 
reiterated idea. Chap. i. 2-9 is common to the 
second and third poems, but not repeated with each 
severally (iv. 273 ff). (2.) Attempts have been 
made by Wells, Eichhorn, etc., to subdivide the 
second part of the book. These divisions are made 
either according to reigns of contemporary kings, 
or according to the subject-matter of the poem. 
The former course has been adopted by Wells, who 
gets five, the latter by Hichhorn, who gets szvteen 
poems out of this part of the book. 

These prophecies — so scattered, so unconnected 
that Bishop Lowth has compared them with the 
leaves of the Sibyl—were probably collected by 
Hosea himself towards the end of his career. 

Hoses marriage with Gomer. — This passage 
(i. 2 foll.) is the vewata queestio of the book. Of 
course it has its literal and its allegorical interpre- 
ters. For the literal view we have the majority of 
the fathers, and of the ancient and medizval com- 
mentators. There is some little doubt about Jerome, 
who speaks of a figurative and typical interpreta- 
tion; but he evidently means the word typical in 
its proper sense as applied to a factual reality fig- 
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uratively representative of something else (Corn. & 
Lap.) At the period of the Reformation the 
allegorical interpreters could only boast the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, some few Rabbins, and the Hermeneutic 
school of Origen. Soon afterwards the theory ob- 
tained a vigorous supporter in Junius, and more 
recently has been adopted by the bulk of medern 
commentators. Both views are embarrassed by 
serious inconyeniences, though it woutd Seem that 
those which beset the literal theory are the more 
formidable. One question which sprang out of the 
literal view was whether the connection between 
Hosea and Gomer was marriage, or fornication. 
Another question which followed immediately upon 
the preceding was “an Deus possit dispensare ut 
fornicatio sit licita.’”’ This latter question was 
much discussed by the schoolmen, and by the 
Thomists it was avowed in the affirmative. But, 
notwithstanding the difticulties besetting the literal 
interpretation, Bishops Horsley and Lowth have 
declared in its favor. Kichhorn sees all the weight 
on the side of the literal interpretation, and shows 
that marrying a harlot is not necessarily implied by 
DDI} SWS, which may very well imply a wife 
who after marriage becomes an adulteress, though 
chaste before. In favor of the literal theory, he 
also observes the unfitness of a wife unchaste before 
marriage to be a type of Israel. 

heferences in N. T. — Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7, Hos. 
vi. 6; Luke xxiii. 30, Rey. vi. 16, Hos. x. 8; Matt. 
ii. 15, Hos. xi. 1; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 1 Pet. ii. 10, 
Hos. i. 10, ji. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 4, Hos. vi. 2 [?]; 
Heb. xiii. 15, Hos. xiv. 2. 

Style. — “*Commaticus,” Jerome. “Osea quanto 
profundius loquitur, tanto operosius penetratur,”’ 
August. Obscure brevity seems to be the charac- 
teristic quality of Hosea; and all commentators 
agree that ‘of all the prophets he is, in point of 
language, the most obscure and hard to be under- 
stood’’ (Henderson, Minor Prophets, p. 2). Eich- 
horn is of opinion that he has neyer been adequately 
translated, and in fact could not be translated into 
any European language. He compares him to a 
bee flying from flower to flower, to a painter revel- 
ing in strong and glaring colors, to a tree that 
wants pruning. Horsley detects another important 
specialty in pointing out the excessively local and 
individual tone of these prophecies, which above all 
others he declares to be intensely Jewish. 

Hosea’s obscurity has been variously accounted 
for. Lowth attributes it to the fact that the extant 
poems are but a sparse collection of compositions 
scattered over a great number of years (Prel. xxi.) 
Horsley (Pref.) makes this obscurity individual 
and peculiar; and certainly the heart of the prophet 
seems to have been so full and fiery that it might 
well burst through all restraints of diction (Kich- 
horn). Tete Bs 

* That Hosea exercised the prophetic office in 
Israel, and in all probability was born there and 
not in Judah, is the general view of scholars at 
present. The almost exclusive reference of his mes- 
sages to that kingdom is a sufficient ground for 
this opinion: for the prophets very seldom after the 
separation of the ten tribes left their own part of 
the country for another, as appears the more 
strongly from the exceptional character which the 
mission, for example, of Elijah and Amos to both 
kingdoms is represented 2s having in their respec- 
tive histories. But though we are to rely on this 
as the main argument, we may concede something 
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to other considerations. Hosea shows, undeniably, 
a special familiarity with localities in the territory 
of Ephraim, as Gilead, Mizpah, Tabor, Gibeah, 
Gilgal, Beth-Aven, Samaria, and others (see iv. 15, 
y. 18, vi. 8, x. 5, 7, xii. 11, &.). His diction also 
partakes of the roughness, and here and there of 
the Aramean coloring, of the north-Palestine 
writers. Tor a list of words or forms of words 
more or less peculiar to Hosea see Keil’s Linleitung 
in das A. T. p. 276.  Hiivernick has shown that 
the grounds for ascribing to him a south-Palestine 
extraction are wholly untenable (Handb. der kint. 
in das A. Test. ii. 277 ff). It may excite surprise, 
it is true, that Hosea mentions in the title of his 
hook (the genuineness of which there is no reason 
for doubting) four kings of Judah, and only one 
of Israel. It is a possible explanation of this that 
the prophet after the termination of his more public 
ministry may have withdrawn from Ephraim to 


Judah, and there collected and published his | 


writings (see Bleek, “inl. in das A. Test. p. 523). 
Dr. Pusey finds a deeper reason for this preéminence 
given to the Judzean dynasty. ‘The kingdom of 
Judah was the kingdom of the theocracy, the line 
of David to which the promises of God were nade. 
As Elisha... . turned away from Jehoram (2 
K. iii. 13, 14) saying ‘Get thee to the prophets 
of thy father and to the prophets of thy mother,’ 
and owned Jehoshaphat king of Judah only, so in 
the title of his prophecy Hosea at once expresses 
that the kingdom of Judah was legitimate ’’ (Hosea, 
p- 7). The book at all events was soon known 
among the people of Judah; for the kingdom of 
Israel did not continue long after the time of Hosea, 
and Jeremiah certainly had a knowledge of Hosea, 
as is evident from various expressions and illus- 
trations common to him and that prophet. (On 
this latter point see especially Kueper, Jerenias 
Libr. Sacr. Interpres atque Vindex, pp. 67-71). 
No portion of this difficult writer has occasioned 
so much discussion as that relating to Hosea’s 
marriage with Gomer, “a wife of whoredoms”’ and 
the names of the children Jezreel and Lo-ruhamah, 
the fruit of that marriage (i. 2 ff). From the 
earliest period some have maintained the literal 
and others the figurative interpretation of this nar- 
rative. Tor a history of the different opinions, the 
student may consult Marck’s Diatribe de Uxore 
Fornicationum qua exponitur fere integrum cap. 
i. Hosew (Leyden, 1696), and reprinted in his 
Comm. in XII, Prophetas Minores (Tithing. 1734). 
Tt is difficult to see how the transaction can be 
defended on grounds of morality, if it be understood 
as an outward one. It has been said that when 
“ Scripture relates that a thing was done, and that 
with the names of persons,’? we must conclude that 
it is “to be taken as literally true.’ The principle 
thus stated is not a correct one: for in the parable 
acts are related and names often applied to the 
actors, and yet the diteval sense is not the trwe one. 
The question in reality is not whether we are to 
accept the prophet’s meaning in this instance, but 
what the meaning is which the prophet intended 
to convey, and which he would have us accept as 
the intended meaning. Further, aside from this 
question of the morality or immorality of the pro- 
ceeding, it is impossible to see in it any adaptation 
to the prophet’s object above that of the parabolic 
representation of a case assumed for the purpose 
of illustration. The cirewmstances, if they occurred 
in a literal sense, must extend over a series of years; 
they could have been known to the people only by 
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the prophet’s own rehearsal of them, and hence 
could haye had the force only of his own personal 
testimony and explanation of their import. Heng- 
stenberg (Christology, i. 177, Edinburgh, 1854) 
has stated very forcibly the manifold difficulties, 
exegetical and moral, which lie against our suppos- 
ing that Hosea was instructed to form a marriage 
so disreputable and repulsive, and at variance with 
explicit promulgations of the Mosaic code (e. g. 
Lev. xxi. 7). At the same time this writer, while 
he denies that the marriage, the wife's adultery, 
and the birth of the “children of whoredoms”’ (ii. 
4) took place outwardly and literally, maintains 
that they took place inwardly and actually as a sort 
of vision; thus serving to impress the facts more 
strongly on the mind and enabling him to describe 
them with greater effect. He is very earnest to 
make something of the difference between this view 
and that of a symbolic or parabolic use of marriage 
as a type both in the sacredness of its relations and 
the criminality of its violations of the covenant 
between Jehovah and his people; but the line of 
distinction is not a very palpable one. To regard 
the acts as mentally performed in a sense different 
from that of their being objects of thought simply, 
would he going altogether too far. The idea of the 
ingenious writer may be that the vision, which is 
subjective as distinguished from an outward occur- 
rence, is at the same time oljective to the prophet 
as that which he inwardly beholds. Prof. Cowles 
offers two or three suggestions to relieve this diffi- 
cult question of some of its embarrassment (ac- 
cording to the literal theory) in his Minor Prophets, 
pp: 3, 4, 413-415. 

Dr. Pusey assigns 70 years to the period of 
Hosea’s ministry. He draws a fearful picture of the 
corruption of the times in which the prophet lived, 
derived partly from Hosea’s own declarations, and 
partly from those of his contemporary, Amos. “ The 
course of iniquity had been run. ‘The stream had 
become darker and darker in its downward flow. . . . 
Every commandment of God was broken, and that, 
habitually. All was falsehood, adultery, blood- 
shedding; deceit to God produced faithlessness to 
man; excess and luxury were supplied by secret or 
open robbery, oppression, false dealing, perversion 
of justice, grinding of the poor. Blood was shed 
like water, until one stream met another, and over- 
spread the land with one defiling deluge. Adultery 
was consecrated as an act of religion. Those who 
were first in rank were first in excess. People and 
king vied in debauchery, and the sottish king joined 
and encouraged the free-thinkers and blasphemers 
of his court. The idolatrous priest loved and shared 
in the sins of the people; nay, they seem to have 
set themselves to intercept those on either side of 
Jordan, who would go to worship at Jerusalem, 
laying wait to murder them. Corruption had 
spread throughout the whole land; even the places 
onee sacred through God’s revelations or other 
mercies to their forefathers, Bethel, Gilgal, Gilead, 
Mizpah, Shechem, were especial scenes of corruption 
or of sin. Every holy memory was effaced by 
present corruption. Could things be worse? There 
was one aggravation more. Remonstrance was use- 
less; the knowledge of God was willfully rejected; 
the people hated rebuke; the more they were called, 
the more they refused; they forbade their prophets 
to prophesy; and their false prophets hated God 
greatly. All attempts to heal all this disease only 
showed its incurableness ") (Hosew, p. 8). 

The same writer traces the obscurity which many 
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have found in Hosea, to the “solemn pathos”? for 
which he is distinguished. The expression of St. 
Jerome has often been repeated ; “ Hosea is concise, 
and speaketh, as it were, in detached sayings.’’ 
The words of upbraiding, of judgment, of woe, 
burst out, as it were, one by one, slowly, heavily, 
condensed, abrupt, from the prophet’s heavy and 
shrinking soul, as God commanded and constrained 
him, and put His words, like fire, in the prophet’s 
mouth. An image of Him who said, ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not,’ he delivers his message, as though 
each sentence burst with a groan from his soul, 
and he had anew to take breath, before he uttered 
each renewed woe. Each yerse forms a whole for 
itself, like one heavy toll in a funeral knell. The 
prophet has not been careful about order and sym- 
metry, so that each sentence went home to the soul. 
And yet the unity of the prophecy is so evident 
in the main, that we cannot doubt that it is not 
broken, even when the connection is not apparent 
on the surface. ‘The great difficulty consequently 
in Hosea is to ascertain that connection in places 
where it evidently exists, yet where the Prophet 
has not explained it. The easiest and simplest 
sentences are sometimes, in this respect, the most 
diffieult.”’ 

Literature. — Some of the helps have been inci- 
dentally noticed in the addition which precedes. See 
under Amos and HABAKKUK for the more im- 
portant general works which include Hosea. Of 
the separate works on this prophet the following 
may be mentioned: Pocock, the celebrated orign- 
talist and traveller, Comment. on Hosea, 1685; 
Manger, Comment. in Hoseam, 1782, perhaps un- 
equaled for the tact and discrimination with 
which he unfolds the spirit and religious teachings 
of the prophet; Kuinoel, Hosee Oracula Hebr. et 
Lat. Annotatione tllustravit, 1792; Bishop Horsley, 
Hosea, translated from the Hebrew, with Notes 
explunatory and critical, 2d ed., Lond. 1804; J. C. 
Stuck, Hoseas Propheta : Introductionem preemisit, 
vertit, commentatus est, 1828, who regards the 
symbolic acts in chaps. i. and iii. as real events or 
facts; Simson, Der Prophet Sosea erkldrt wu. 
iibersetzt, with a copious history of the interpreta- 
tion, 1851; Drake, Notes on Hosea, Cambr. (Eng.), 
1853; and August Wiinsche, Der Prophet Hosea 
iibersetzt u. erkldrt, 1868 (erste Hilfte, as far as 
chap. vii. 6, pp. i—xxxii. and 1-288), in which he 
has made special use of the Targums, and of the 
Jewish interpreters Rashi, Aben Ezra, and David 
Kimchi. Dr. Pusey’s Commentary on this prophet 
(in pt. i. of his Minor Prophets) deserves to be 
characterized as learned, deyout, and practical. It 
contains passages of great beauty and suggestive- 
ness. In his pages Hosea still lives, and his teach- 
ings are for our times as well as for his own. All 
that is Jewish is not found in Judaism, nor all 
that is heathenish found in heathendom. 

Liibkert (Symbolische Handlung Hosea’s in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1835, pp. 647-656) main- 
tains the parabolic view of the Gomer-marriage 
question. Umbreit’s article Hosea (Herzog’s Real- 
Encyk. vi. 267-275) is to some extent exegetical as 
well as biographical. Stanley’s interesting sketch 
portrays Hosea as “the Jeremiah of Israel’’ and 
“the only individual character that stands out 
amidst the darkness of . . . nearly the whole of 
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the last century of the northern kingdom ” (Jewish 
Church, ii. 409 f.). 

The Christology of Hosea is not without diffi- 
culties. ne passage only, namely, that, foretelling 
the conversion of the heathen (ii. 23 and comp. i. 
10) is cited in the N. T. as explicitly Messianic 
(Rom. ix. 25; 1 Pet. ii. 10). But it is a false 
principle of interpretation that only those portions 
of the O. T. refer to Christ which are expressly 
recognized as haying that character in the New 
Testament. The N. T. writers represent the Re- 
deemer as the great subject of the ancient economy; 
and if only those types and predictions relate to 
him which are cited and applied in that manner, 
it is difficult to see how the Hebrew Scriptures can 
justly have ascribed to them such a character of 
predominant reference to the Christian economy. 
In regard to such Gospel prophecies in Hosea, the 
reader may consult (in addition to the Com- 
mentaries) Hengstenberg’s Christology of the O. 
T. i. 158-285 (Edinb. ed.) ; Hofmann’s Weis- 
sugung u. rfiillung, i. 206 f.; Tholuck’s Die 
Propheten u. thre Weissagungen, pp. 193, 197, 
206; and Stithelin’s Die Messianischen Weissa- 
gungen des A. T. p. 35 ff. 

All these writers do not recognize the same pas- 
sages as significant, nor the same as significant in 
the same degree. H. 


* HOSEN (plural of hose) Dan. iii. 21 (A. V.), 
is the translation of a Chaldee word which signifies 
tunics [Drxss, p. 624 a]. Hosen formerly denoted 
any covering for the legs, short trowsers or trunk- 
hose as well as stockings. See examples of this 
usage in Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word-Book, 
p. 257. Ee 


HOSHA‘IAH [3 syl.] (MYWII [whom 
Jehovah saved]: Osaias). 1. (Qaata.) A man who 
assisted in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
after it had been rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 


32). He led the princes (“2W) of Judah in the 
procession, but whether himself one of them we are 
not told. 

2. (Maacalas; [Alex. Macaius; FA.! Avvamas, 
Maceas.] The father of a certain Jezaniah, or 
Azariah, who was a man of note after the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlii. 1, 
xliii. 2). 

HOSH’AMA (DOW [whom Jehovah 
hears}: ‘Qoaud0; [Vat. -wwA;] Alex. Iwoaud; 
[Comp. ‘Acaud:] Sama), one of the sons of Je- 
coniah, or Jehoiachin, the last king of Judah but 
one (1 Chr. iii. 18). It is worthy of notice that, 
in the narrative of the capture of Jeconiah by 
Nebuchadnezzar, though the mother and the wives 
of the king are mentioned, nothing is said about 
his sons (2 K. xxiv. 12, 15). In agreement with 
this is the denunciation of him as a childless man 
in Jer. xxii. 80. There is good reason for suspect- 
ing some confusion in the present state of the 
genealogy of the royal family in 1 Chr. ili; and 
these facts would seem to confirm it. 


HOSHE’A (DW [help, or God is help: 
see Fiirst]: ‘Qané: Osee), the nineteenth, last, and 
best king of Israel. He sueceeded Pekah, whom 
he slew in a successful conspiracy, thereby fulfilling 
a prophecy of Isaiah (Is. vii. 16). Although 
Josephus calls Hoshea a friend of Pekah (piAou 
twos émiBovredoaytos ad’r@, Ant. ix. 13, § 1), 
we have no ground for calling this ‘a treacherous 
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murder” (Prideaux, i. 16). It took place B. o. 
737, “in the 20th year of Jotham” (2 K. xy. 30), 
i.e. “in the 20th year after Jotham became sole 
king,” for he only reigned 16 years (2 K. xv. 33). 
But there must have been an interregnum of at 
least eight years before Hoshea came to the throne, 
which was not till B. c. 729, in the 12th year of 
Ahaz (2 K. xvii. 1: we cannot, with Clericus [Le 
Clerc], read 4th for 12th in this verse, because of 
2 K. xviii. 9). This is the simplest way of recon- 
ciling the apparent discrepancy between the pas- 
sages, and has been adopted by Ussher, Des Vig- 
noles, ‘Tiele, ete. (Winer, s. vy. //oseas). The other 
methods suggested by Hitzig, Lightfoot, ete., are 
mostly untenable (Keil on 2 KX. xv. 30). 

It is expressly stated (2 K. xvii. 2) that Hoshea 
was not so sinful as his predecessors. According 
to the Rabbis this superiority consisted in his re- 
moying from the frontier cities the guards placed 
there by his predecessors to prevent their subjects 
from worshipping at Jerusalem (Seder Olam Rabba, 
cap. 22, quoted by Prideaux, i. 16), and in his not 
hindering the Israelites from accepting the invita- 
tion of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 10), nor checking 
their zeal against idolatry (@b. xxxi. 1). This en- 
comium, however, is founded on the untenable sup- 
position that Hezekiah’s passover preceded the fall 
of Samaria [HezeKrau], and we must be content 
with the general fact that Hoshea showed a more 
theocratic spirit than the former kings of Israel. 
The compulsory cessation of the calf-worship may 
have removed his greatest temptation, for Tiglath- 
Pileser had carried off the golden calf from Dan 
some years before (Sed. Ol. Rab. 22), and that at 
Bethel was taken away by Shalmaneser in his first 
invasion (2 K. xvii. 3; Hos. x. 14; Prideaux, J. c.). 
But, whatever may have been his excellences, he 
still “dideyil in the sight of the Lord,’ and it 
was too late to avert retribution by any improve- 
ments. 

In the third year of his reign (B. c. 726) Shal- 
maneser, impelled probably by mere thirst of con- 
quest, came against him, cruelly stormed the strong 
caves of Betb-arbel (Hos. x. 14), and made Israel 
tributary (2 K. xvii. 3) for three years. At the 
end of this period, encouraged perhaps by the reyolt 
of Hezekiah, Hoshea entered into a secret alliance 
with So, king of Egypt (who was either the Sevexos 
of Manetho, and son of Sa8ancés, Herod. ii. 137; 
Keil, Vitringa, Gesenius, .ete.; Jahn, Zebr. Com. 
§ xl.; or else Sabaco himself, Wilkinson, Anc. Lg. 
i. 139; Ewald, Gesch. iii. 610), to throw off the 
Assyrian yoke. ‘The alliance did him no good; it 
was revealed to the court of Nineveh by the Assyr- 
jan party in Ephraim, and Hoshea was immediately 
seized as a rebellious vassal, shut up in prison, and 
apparently treated with the utmost indignity (Mice. 
vy. 1). If this happened before the siege (2 K. 
xvii. 4), we must account for it either by supposing 
that Hoshea, hoping to dissemble and gain time, 
had gone to Shalmaneser to account for his con- 
duct, or that he had been defeated and taken pris- 
oner in some unrecorded battle. That he disap- 
peared very suddenly, like “ foam upon the water,” 
we may infer from Hos. xiii. 11, x. 7. The siege 
of Samaria lasted three years; for that glorious 
and beautiful”? city was strongly situated like “a 
crown of pride”? among her hills (Is. xxviii. 1-5). 
During the course of the siege Shalmaneser must 
have died, for it is certain that Samaria was taken 
by his successor Sargon, who thus laconically de- 
scribes the event in his annals: “ Samaria I looked 
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at, I captured; 27,280 men (families?) who dwelt 
in it I carried away. I constructed fifty chariots 
in their country . . . I appointed a governor over 
them, and continued upon them the tribute of the 
former people’? (Botta, 145, 11, quoted by Dr. 
Hincks, Journ. of Sacr. Lit. Oct. 1858; Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. i. 148). This was probably B. c. 
721 or 720. For the future history of the unhappy 
Ephraimites, the places to which they were trans- 
planted by the policy of their conqueror and his 
officer, “ the great and noble Asnapper”’ (zr. iv. 
10), and the nations by which they were superseded, 
see SAMAKIA. Of the subsequent fortunes of 
Hoshea we know nothing. He came to the throne 
too late, and governed a kingdom torn to pieces by 
foreign invasion and intestine broils. Sovereign 
after sovereign had fallen by the dagger of the 
assassin; and we see from the dark and terrible 
delineations of the contemporary prophets [Hosra, 
Micau, satan], that murder and idolatry, drunk- 
enness and lust, had eaten like “an incurable 
wound’ (Mic. i. 9) into the inmost heart of the 
national morality. Ephraim was dogged to its ruin 
by the apostate policy of the renegade who had 
asserted its independence (2 K. xvii.; Joseph. Ant. 
ix. 14; Prideaux, i. 15 ff.; Keil, On Kings, ii. 50 ff, 
Engl. ed.; Jahn, Hebr. Com. § xl.; Ewald, Gesch. 
iii. 607-613; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. chap. ix., 
Engl. transl.; Rawlinson, Herod. i. 149). 
BF. Wik 


HOSHE’A (DWT = help [see above]). The 
name is precisely the same as that of the prophet 
known to us as Hosea. 1. The son of Nun, i. e. 
Joshua (Deut. xxxii. 44; and also in Num. xiii. 8, 
though there the A. V. has OsHEA). It was prob- 
ably his original name, to which the Divine name 
of Jah was afterwards added — Jehoshua, Joshua — 
“ Jehovah’s help.’’ The LXX. in this passage 
miss the distinction, and have "Incovs: Vulg. 
Josue. 

2. (Qoh: Osee.) Son of Azaziah (1 Chr. xxvii. 
20); like his great namesake, a man of Ephraim, 
ruler (nagid) of his tribe in the time of king 
David. 

3. (Qené; [Vat. FA. Qonéa:] Osee.) One 
of the heads of the ‘“ people’? —z. e. the laymen — 
who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 
23). 


HOSPITALITY. The rites of hospitality are 
to be distinguished from the customs prevailing in 
the entertainment of guests [Foop; Maus], and 
from the laws and practices relating to charity, 
almsgiving, ete.; and they are thus separately 
treated, as far as possible, in this article. 

Hospitality was regarded by most nations of the 
ancient world as one of the chief virtues, and 
especially by peoples of the Semitic stock; but that 
it Was not characteristic of the latter alone is amply 
shown by the usages of the Greeks, and even the 
Romans. Race undoubtedly influences its exercise, 
and it must also be ascribed in no small degree to 
the social state of a nation. ‘Thus the desert tribes 
have always placed the virtue higher in their esteem 
than the townsfolk of the same descent as them- 
selves; and in our own day, though an Arab towns- 
man is hospitable, he entertains different notions on 
the subject from the Arab of the desert (the Bed- 
awee). The former has fewer opportunities of 
showing his hospitality; and when he does so, he 
does it not as much with the feeling of discharging 
an obligatory act as a social and civilized duty. 
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With the advance of civilization the calls of hos- 
pitality become less and less, urgent. The dweller 
in the wilderness, howeyer, finds the entertainment 
of wayfarers to be a part of his daily life, and that 
to refuse it is to deny a common humanity. Viewed 
in this light, the notions of the Greeks and the 
Romans must be appreciated as the recognition of 
the virtue where its necessity was not of the urgent 
character that it possesses in the more primitive 
lands of the Hast. ‘The ancient Egyptians resembled 
the Greeks; but, with a greater exclusiveness, they 
limited their entertainments to their own country- 
men, being constrained by the national and priestly 
abhorrence and dread of foreigners. This exclusion 
throws some obscurity on their practices in the dis- 
charge of hospitality; but otherwise their customs 
in the entertainment of guests resembled those well 
known to classical scholars — customs probably de- 
rived in a great measure from Egypt. 

While hospitality is acknowledged to have been 
a wide-spread virtue in ancient times, we must con- 
cede that it flourished chiefly among the race of 
Shem. The O. T. abounds with illustrations of the 
divine command to use hospitality, and of the 
strong national belief in its importance; so too 
the writings of the N.'T’.; and though the Eastern 
Jews of modern times dare not entertain a stranger 
lest he be an enemy, and the long oppression they 
have endured has begotten that greed of gain that 
has made their name a proverb, the ancient hospi- 
tality still lives in their hearts. The desert, how- 
ever, is yet free; it is as of old a howling wilder- 
ness; and hospitality is as necessary and as freely 
given as in patriarchal times. Among the Arabs 
we find the best illustrations of the old Bible nar- 
ratives, and among them see traits that might 
beseem their ancestor Abraham. 

The laws respecting strangers (Ley. xix. 33, 34) 
and the poor (Ley. xxy. 14 ff; Deut. xv. 7), and 
concerning redemption (Lev. xxv. 23 ff), etc., are 
framed in accordance with the spirit of hospitality ; 
and the strength of the national feeling regarding 
it is shown in the incidental mentions of its prac- 
tice. In the Law, compassion to strangers is con- 
stantly enforced by the words, ‘for ye were stran- 
gers in the land of Egypt”’ (as Lev. xix. 34). And 
before the Law, Abraham’s entertainment of the 
angels (Gen, xviii. 1 ff.), and Lot’s (xix. 1), are in 
exact agreement with its precepts and with modern 
usage. So Moses was received by Jethro, the priest 
of Midian, who reproached his daughters, though 
he believed him to be an Egyptian, saying, “ And 
where is he? why is it [that] ye have left the 
man? call him, that he may eat bread” (Ex. ii. 
20). The story of Joseph’s hospitality to his 
brethren, although he knew them to be such, ap- 
pears to be narrated as an ordinary occurrence; and 
in like manner Pharaoh received Jacob with a lib- 
erality not merely dictated by his relationship to 
the savior of Egypt. Like Abrahar, “ Manoah 
said unto the angel of the Lord, I pray thee let us 
detain thee until we shall have made ready a kid 
for thee’? (Judg. xiii. 15); and like Lot, the old 
man of Gibeah sheltered the Levite when he saw 
him, ‘a wayfaring man in the street of the city: 
and the old man said, Whither goest thou? and 
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whence comest thou? Peace be with thee; 
howsoever [let] all thy wants [lie] upon me; only 
lodge not in the street. So he brought him into 
his house, and gaye provender unto the asses; and 
they washed their feet, and did eat and drink” 
(Judg. xix. 17, 20, 21). 

In the N. T. hospitality is yet more markedly 
enjoined; and in the more civilized state of society 
which then prevailed, its exercise became more a 
social virtue than a necessity of patriarchal life.¢ 
The good Samaritan stands for all ages as an ex- 
ample of Christian hospitality, embodying the com- 
mand to love one’s neighbor as himself; and our 
Lord’s charge to the disciples strengthened that 
command: “He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent 
me. . . . And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water [only], 
in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in nowise lose his reward’? (Matt. x. 42). 
The neglect of Christ is symbolized by inhospitality 
to our neighbors, in the words, ‘I was a stranger 
and ye took me not in” (Matt. xxy. 43). The 
Apostles urged the church to “ follow after hospi- 
tality,”’ using the forcible words thy gidokevlay 
didkovres (Rom. xii. 13; cf. 1 Tim. y. 10); to 
remember Abraham’s example, “ Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares” (Heb. xiii. 2); to “use 
hospitality one to another without grudging” (1 
Pet. iv. 9); while a bishop must be a “lover of 
hospitality’ (Tit. i. 8, cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2). The 
practice of the early Christians was in accord with 
these precepts. They had all things in common, 
and their hospitality was a characteristic of their 
belief. : 

If such has been the usage of Biblical times, it 
is in the next place important to remark how hos- 
pitality was shown. In the patriarchal ages we 
may take Abraham’s example as the most fitting, 
as we have of it the fullest account; and by the 
light of Arab custom we may see, without obscu- 
rity, his hasting to the tent door to meet his guests, 
with the words, “ My lord, if now I have found 
favor in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from 
thy servant: let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the 
tree, and [ will fetch a morsel of bread, and com- 
fort ye your hearts.’’ “And,” to continue the 
narrative in the yigorous language of the A. V., 
«« Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and 
said, Make ready quickly three measures of fine 
meal, knead [it], and make cakes upon the hearth. 
And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a 
calf tender and good, and gave [it] unto a young 
man, and he hasted to dress it. And he took but- 
ter and milk, and the calf which he had dressed, 
and set [it] before them; and he stood by them 
under the tree, and they did eat.’’ A traveller in 
the eastern desert may see, through the vista of 
ages, this far-off example in its living traces. Mr. 
Lane’s remarks on this narrative and the general 
subject of this article are too apposite to be omitted: 
he says, ‘‘ Hospitality is a virtue for which the na- 
tives of the East in general are highly and de- 
servedly admired; and the people of Egypt are 


a *We see here why the inhospitality of the Sa- 
maritans excited such fierce indignation in the two 
disciples, James and John (Luke ix. 52 ff.). Jesus 
sent them at the close of the day into one of the Sa- 
maritan villages to procure a night’s lodging for him ; 


but the people refused to receive him, because he was 
journeying to Jerusalem. This act was not an in- 
civility merely, or an inhumanity: if was an outrage 
against one of the most sacred of the recognized laws 
of oriental society. st 
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well entitled to commendation on this account. A 
word which signifies literally ‘a person on a jour- 
ney’ (musafir) is the term most commonly em- 
ployed in this country in the sense of a visitor or 
guest. ‘There are very few persons here who would | 
think of sitting down to a meal, if there was a | 
stranger in the house, without inviting him to par- 
take of it, unless the latter were a menial, in which 
case he would be invited to eat with the servants. 
It would be considered a shameful violation of good | 
manners if a Muslim abstained from ordering the 
table to be prepared at the usual time because a | 
visitor happened to be present. Persons of the 
middle classes in this country [Egypt], if living in | 
a retired situation, sometimes take their supper 
before the door of their house, and inyite every 
passenger of respectable appearance to eat with | 
them.“ This is very commonly done among the 
lower orders. In cities and large towns claims on 
hospitality are unfrequent, as there are many we- 
kdlehs or khans, where strangers may obtain lodg- 
ing; and food is very easily procured: but in the 
villages travellers are often lodged and entertained 
by the Sheykh or some other inhabitant: and if 
the guest be a person of the middle or higher 
classes, or even not very poor, he gives a present to 
the host’s servants, or to the host himself. In the 
desert, however, a present is seldom received from 
a guest. By a Sunneh law a traveller may claim 
entertainment, of any person able to afford it to 
him, for three days. The account of Abraham’s 
entertaining the three angels, related in the Bible, 
presents a perfect picture of the manner in which a 
modern Bedawee sheykh receives travellers arriving 
at his encampment. He immediately orders his 
wife or women to make bread, slaughters a sheep 
or some other animal, and dresses it in haste, and 
bringing milk and any other provisions that he may 
have ready at hand, with the bread and the meat 
which he has dressed, sets them before his guests. 
If these be persons of high rank, he stands by 
them while they eat, as Abraham did in the case 
above alluded to. Most Bedawees will suffer al- 
most any injury to themselves or their families 
rather than allow their guests to be ill-treated while 
under their protection. There are Arabs who even 
regard the chastity of their wives as not too pre- 
cious to be sacrificed for the gratification of their 
guests (see Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins, 
etc., 8vo ed. i. 179, 180); and at an’ encampment 
of the Bishareen, I ascertained that there are many 
persons in this great tribe (which inhabits a large 
portion of the desert between the Nile and the Red 
Sea) who offer their unmarried daughters (cf. Gen. 
xix. 8; Judg. xix. 24) to their guests, merely from 
motives of hospitality, and not for hire” (JJod. 
Egypt. ch. xiii.). Mr. Lane adds that there used 
to be a very numerous class of persons, called Tu- 
feylees, who lived by spunging, presuming on the 
well-known hospitality of their countrymen, and 
going from house to house where entertainments 
were being given. The Arabs along the Syrian 
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frontier usually pitch the sheykh’s tent towards the 
west, that is, towards the inhabited country, to in- 
vite passengers and lodge them on their way (Burck- 
hardt’s Notes on the Bedouins, ete., 8vo ed. i. 33); 
it is held to be disgraceful to encamp in a place out 
of the way of travellers; and it is a custom of the 
Bedawees to light fires in their encampments to 


attract travellers, and to keep dogs who, besides 


watching against robbers, may in the night-time 
guide wayfarers to their tents. Hence a hospitable 
man is proyerbially called “one whose dogs bark 
loudly.’ Approaching an encampment, the trav- 
eller often sees several horsemen coming towards 
him, and striving who shall be first to claim him — 
as a guest. The favorite national game of the 
Arabs before El-Islam illustrates their hospitality. 
It was called « Meysir,”’ and was played with arrows, 
some notched and others without marks. A young 
camel was bought and killed, and divided into 24 
portions; those who drew marked arrows had shares 
in proportion to the number of notches; those who 
drew blanks paid the cost of the camel among them. 
Neither party, however, ate of the flesh of the 
camel, which was always given to the poor, and 
“ this they did out of pride and ostentation,”’ says 
Sale, “it being reckoned a shame for a man to 
stand out, and not venture his money on such an 
oceasion.”” Sale, however, is hardly philosophical 
in this remark, which concerns only the abuse of a 
practice originally arising from a national virtue: 
but Mohammed forbade the game, with all other 
games of chance, on the plea that it gave rise to 
quarrels, etc. (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 96, 
ed. 1836, and Kuwr-dn, ch. ii. and y.). 


The oriental respect for the covenant of bread 
and salt, or salt alone, certainly sprang from the 
high regard in which hospitality was held. Even 
accidentally to taste another’s salt imposes this 
obligation; and to so great an extent is the feeling 
carried that a thief has been known to give up his 
booty in obedience to it. Thus El-Leys Es-Saffar, 
when a robber, left his booty in the passage of the 
royal treasury of Sijistan; accidentally he stumbled 
over, and, in the dark, tasted a lump of rock-salt: 
his respect for his covenant gained his pardon, and 
he became the founder of a royal dynasty (Lane’s 
Thousand and One Nights, ch. xv. note 21). The 
Arab peculiarity was carried into Spain by the so- 
called Moors. 


For the customs of the Greeks and Romans in 
the entertainment of guests, and the exercise of 
hospitality generally, the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary of Antiquities, art. Hospitium. They 
are incidentally illustrated by passages in the N. T., 
but it is difficult to distinguish between those so 
derived, and the native oriental customs which, 
as we haye said, are very similar. To one of the 
customs of classical antiquity a reference is sup- 
posed to exist in Rey. ii. 17: “To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone a 


@ “Tt is said to have been a custom of some of the 
Barmekees (the family so renowned for their gene- 
rosity) to keep open house during the hours of meals, 
and to allow no one who applied at such times for ad- 
mission to be repulsed” (Lane’s Thousand and One 
Wights, ch. y. note 97). 

> The time of entertainment, according to the pre- 
cept of Mohammed, is three days, and he permitted a 


guest to take this right by force; although one day 
and one night is the period of the host’s being “ kind ” 


to him (Mishkat el-Musdbeeh, ii. 329, cited in Lane’s 
Thousand and One Nights, Intr. note 18). Burck- 
hardt (Notes on the Bedowins, etc., i. 178, 179, cited 
in the same note) says that a stranger without friends 
in a camp alights at the first tent, where the women, 
in the absence of the owner, provide for his refresh- 
ment. After the lapse of three days and four hours, 
he must, if he would ayoid censure, either assist in 
household duties, or claim hospitality at another 
tent. F ) 


HOST 


new name written, which no man knoweth, saving 
he that receiveth [it]. " E. 8. P. 


* HOST (Luke x. 35), -[Hosprraurry; [yn.] 


* HOSTAGE. The practice of giving and 
receiving persons, to be retained as security for the 
observance of public treaties or engagements, is 
indicated in 2 Kings xiv. 14, and 2 Chr. xxv. 24. 
It is said there that J oash after his victory over Am- 


aziah took with him hostages (MAIYWAT 22) 
upon his return to his own kingdom. De Souks 


HO’THAM (ann [signet-ring]: XwOdv; 
Alex. [Ald.] Xwé@du: Hotham), a man of Asher; 


son of Heber, of the family of Beriah (1 Chr. vii. 
32). 


HO’THAN (ann, i. €. HOTHAM: XwOdu; 
[Vat.] Alex. Xw0av; [FA. KwOuy:] Hothim), a 
man of Aroer, father of Shama and Jehiel, two of 
the heroes of David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 44). The 
substitution of Hothan for Hotham is an error 
which has been retained from the edition of 1611 
[following the Bishops’ Bible] till now. (Comp. 
the rendering of the LXX. both of this and the 
preceding name.) 

HO’'THIR (DWV [fullness]: ’26npb; 
Vat. OOnper, HOer;] Alex. Iweipi, [TeOipe:] 
Othir), the 13th son of Herman “the king's 
seer ’’ (1 Chr. xxv. 4), and therefore a Kohathite 
Levite. He had the charge of the twenty-first 
course of the musicians in the service of the tab- 
ernacle (xxv. 28). 

* Some think that this name and the names of 
four of Heman’s other sons (Giddalti, Romamti- 
ezer, Mallothi, Hothir, Mahazioth) formed a verse 
of some ancient prophetic saying. They folfow 
each other in the list, 1 Chr. xxv. 4 (except the 
omission of Joshbekashah), so as to make this 
couplet : — 


“IY II) PTR 


passa wT wb 
I have magnified and exalted help ; 
I have declared in abundance visions. 


Fiirst. says (Hebr. u. Chald. Worterb. i. 244), 
that the rhythm of the words favors this view. 
Ewald refers to this case as a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the use of significant or symbolic personal 
names among the Hebrews (Lehriuch der Hebr. 
Sprache, p. 502, 5te Ausg.). [NAmus, Amer. ed.] 
It should be said that according to this theory ezer 
belongs to both the preceding verbs, and makes of 
them two compound names, instead of one, as in 
the A. V. Hie 

* HOUGH (Josh. xi. 6, 9; 2 Sam. viii. 4) is 
an obsolete word from the Anglo-Saxon hoh, and 
means to hamstring, é. e. to cut the back sinews, 
and thus disable animals. H. 


HOUR (Tw, NID, Chald.). This word 
is first found in Dan. iii. 6, iv. 19, 33, v. 5; and 
it occurs several times in the Apocrypha (Jud. xiv. 
8, 2 Esdr. ix. 44). It seems to be a vague expres- 
sion for a short period, and the frequent phrase 


72s 


“in the same hour”? means “ immediately 
henve we find MyPwe, substituted in the Targum 


for YJ}D, “in a moment” (Num. xvi. 21, &e.). 


“Opa is frequently used in the same way by the 
N. T. writers (Matt. viii. 13; Luke xii. 39, &e.). 
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It occurs in the LXX. as a rendering for various 
words meaning time, just as it does in Greek wri- 
ters long before it acquired the specific meaning of 
our word “hour.” Sazh is still used in Arabic 
both for an hcur and a moment. 

The ancient Hebrews were probably unacquainted 
with the division of the natural day into 24 parts. 
The general distinctions of “ morning, evening, and 
noonday ” (Ps. ly. 17), were sufficient for them at 
first, as they were for the early Greeks (Hom. JI. 
xxi. 111); afterwards the Greeks adopted five 
marked periods of the day (Jul. Pollux, Onom. i. 
68; Dio Chrysost. Orat. ii. de Glor.), and the 
Hebrews parcelled out the period between sunrise 
and sunset into a series of minute divisions distin- 
guished by the sun's course [Day], as is still done 
by the Arabs, who have stated forms of prayers for 
each period (Lane’s od. Hq. i. ch. 3). 

The early Jews appear to have divided the day 
into four parts (Neh. ix. 3), and the night into 
three watches (Judg. vii. 19) [DAy; Warcuxs], 
and even in the N. T. we find a trace of this di- 
vision in Matt. xx. 1-5. There is however no 
proof of the assertion, sometimes made, that dpa 
in the Gospels may occasionally mean a space of 
three hours. 

The Greeks adopted the division of the day into 
12 hours from the Babylonians (Herod. ii. 109; 
comp. Rawlinson, //erod. ii. p. 334). At what 
period the Jews became first acquainted with this 
way of reckoning time is unknown, but it is gen- 
erally supposed that they too learnt it from the 
Babylonians during the Captivity (Waehner, Ant. 
Hebr. § vy. i. 8, 9). They may have had some such 
division at a much earlier period, as has been in- 
ferred from the fact that Ahaz erected a sun-dial 
in Jerusalem, the use of which had probably been 
learnt from Babylon. There is however the great- 
est uncertainty as to the meaning of the word 


midbyn (A. V. “ degrees,’ Is. xxxviii. 8). 
[DiAL.] It is strange that the Jews were not 
acquainted with this method of reckoning even 
earlier, for, although a purely conventional one, it 
is naturally suggested by the months in a year. 
Sir G. Wilkinson thinks that it arose from a less 
obvious cause (Rawlinson, Herod. ii. 334). In 
whatever way originated, it was known to the 
Egyptians at a very early period. They had 12 
hours of the. day and of the night (called Nau= 
hour), each of which had its own genius, drawn 
with a star on its head. The word is said by Lep- 
sius to be found as far back as the 5th dynasty 
(Rawlinson, //erod. ii. 135). 

There are two kinds of hours, namely, (1.) the 
astronomical or equinoctial hour, 7. e. the 24th part 
of a civil day, which although “ known to astrono- 
mers, was not used in the affairs of common life 
till towards the end of the 4th century of the Chris- 
tian era”? (Dict. of Ant. s. y. Hora): and (2.) the 


natural hour (which the Rabbis called 13733, 
katpixal or temporales), 2. e. the 12th part of the 
natural day, or of the time between sunrise and 
sunset. These are the hours meant in the N. T., 
Josephus, and the Rabbis (John xi. 9, &e.; Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 4, § 3), and it must be remembered that 
they perpetually vary in length, so as to be very 
different at different times of the year. Besides 
this, an hour of the day would always mean a dif- 
ferent length of time from an hour of the night, 
except at the equinox. [rom the consequent un- 
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certainty of the term there arose the proverbial 
expression “not all hours are equal”’ (R. Joshua 
ap. Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 345). At the equinoxes 
the third hour would correspond to 9 o'clock; the 
sixth would always be at noon. To find the exact 
time meant at other seasons of the year we must 
know when the sun rises in Palestine, and reduce 
the hours to our reckoning accordingly. [Day.] 
(Winer, s. v. Tag, Uhren; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. 
§ 101.) What horologic contrivances the Jews 
possessed in the time of our Lord is uncertain; but 
we may safely suppose that they had gnomons, 
dials, and clepsydree, all of which had long been 
known to the Persians and other nations with whom 
they had come in contact. Of course the two first 
were inaccurate and uncertain indications, but the 
water-clock by ingenious modifications, according 
to the season of the year, became a yery tolerable 
assistance in marking time. Mention is also made 


of a curious invention called my NY, by 


which a figure was constructed so as to drop a stone 
into a brazen basin every hour, the sound of which 
was heard for a great distance and announced the 
time (Otho, Lez. Rab. s. y. [lora). 


For the purposes of prayer the old division of 
the day into 4 portions was continued in the Tem- 
ple service, as we see from Acts ii. 15, iii. 1, x. 9. 
The Jews supposed that the 3d hour had been con- 
secrated by Abraham, the 6th by Isaac, and the 
9th by Jacob (Kimchi; Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. 
on Acts iii. 1). It is probable that the canonical 
hours observed by the Romanists (of which there 
are’ 8 in the 24) are derived from these Temple 
hours (Godwyn, Moses and Aar. iii. 9). 

The Rabbis pretend that the hours were divided 


into 1080 opon (minutes), and 56,848 DYYI4 
(seconds), which numbers were chosen because they 
are so easily divisible (Gem. Hier. Beracoth, 2, 4, 
in Reland Ant. Hebr. iv. 1, § 19). SWerk 

* Besides the various points mentioned above 
as forming the beginning of the day, from which 
the hours were reckoned, Pliny testifies (1. N. ii. 
79) thal among the Romans the official, religious, 
and civil day was reckoned from midnight to mid- 
night. His words are: “Ipsum diem alii aliter 
observayere . . . vulgus omne a luce ad tenebras: 
sacerdotes Romani, et qui diem diffiniere civilem, 
item Agyptii, et Hipparchus, a media nocte in 
mediam.’’ ‘To the same purpose also Aulus Gel- 
lius (Noct. Att. iii. 2): “ Populum autem Roma- 
num ita, uti Varro dixit, dies singulos adnumerare 
a media nocte ad mediam proximam multis argu- 
mentis ostenditur.”’ He then gives Varro’s proofs. 

If the passages in St. John’s Gospel relating to 
the hour of the day be all examined, it will appear 
probable that he adopted this official Roman reck- 
oning, — of course, numbering the hours from 
midday as well as from midnight, so as not to 
exceed the number twelve. In i. 40 the visit of the 
disciples to Jesus will thus have occurred about 10 
A. M. instead of at 4 P. M. as often supposed, and 
this seems more agreeable to the statement “ they 
abode with him that day.’’ In iy. 6 the same 
mode of reckoning brings Jesus, “ wearied with 
his journey,” to the well of Samaria at six in the 
evening, a time when the woman would naturally 
come to draw water, instead of at noon. So in iv. 
52 this computation makes “the seventh hour” 
when the fever left the nobleman’s son, seven instead 
of one P. M., which agrees better with the cireum- 
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stances and the probable distance between Cana 
and Capernaum. 

The only remaining passage is xix. 14, the re- 
lation of which to Mark xy. 25 has been so much 
questioned. Here, too, this method of reckoning 
removes the seeming discrepancy, while the whole 
course of the narrative in all the Evangelists shows 
that the time indicated by St. John as that when 
Pilate sat upon his judgment-seat, could not have 
been later than between six and seven in the morn- 
ing — “about the sixth hour.” After this, the 
events which followed —the further ineffectual op- 
position and final yielding of Pilate to the will of 
the Jews, the leading of Jesus out to Golgotha 
after taking off his mock royal array, ete., the prep- 
aration for the crucifixion, and the crucifixion it- 
self, must have consumed the two hours or more 
until our nine o’clock, called by St. Mark, accord- 
ing to Jewish usage, “the third hour.’ For a list 
of the older writers who adopt this view, see Wol- 
fius, Cure Phil. on John xix. 14. Olshausen (who 
seems to prefer for himself a conjectural emenda- 
tion of the text) yet well observes, ‘“ With this 
hypothesis admirably accords the fact that John 
wrote for the people of Asia Minor’? —a remark 
which applies to all the passages above cited from 
his Gospel. FB. G. 


HOUSE (Mas olkos: domus; Chald. 2, 
to pass the night, Ges. Thes. 191 6), a dwelling 
in general, whether literally, as house, tent, palace, 
citadel, tomb; derivatively, as tabernacle, temple, 
heaven; or metaphorically, as family. Although 
in oriental language, every tent (see Ges. p. 32) 
may be regarded as a house (Harmer, Ods. i. 194), 
yet the distinction between the permanent dwelling- 
house and the tent must have taken rise from the 
moment of the division of mankind into dwellers 
in tents and builders of cities, 7. e. of permanent 
habitations (Gen. iv. 17, 20; Is. xxxvili. 12). The 
Hebrews did not become dwellers in cities till the 
sojourn in Egypt and after the conquest of Canaan 
(Gen. xlvii. 3; Ex. xii. 7; Heb. vi. 9), while the 
Canaanites as well as the Assyrians were from an 
earlier period builders and inhabitants of cities, 
and it was into the houses and cities built by the 
former that the Hebrews entered to take possession 
after the conquest (Gen. x. 11, 19, xix. 1, xxiii. 10, 
xxxiv. 20; Num. xi. 27; Deut. vi. 10,11). The 
private dwellings of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
have altogether perished, but the solid material of 
the houses of Syria, east of the Jordan, may per- 
haps have preseryed entire specimens of the ancient 
dwellings, evén of the original inhabitants of that 
region (Porter, Damascus, ii. 195, 196; C. C. Gra- 
ham in Camb. Essays, 1859, p. 160, &e.; comp. 
Buckingham, Arab. Tribes, p. 171, 172). 

In inferring the plan and arrangement of ancient 
Jewish or Oriental houses, as alluded to in Scrip- 
ture, from existing dwellings in Syria, Egypt, and 
the East in general, allowance must be made for 
the difference in climate between Egypt, Persia, 
and Palestine, a cause from which would proceed 
differences in certain cases of material and construc- 
tion, as well as of domestic arrangement. 


1. The houses of the rural poor in Egypt, as 
well as in most parts of Syria, Arabia, and Persia, 
are for the most part mere huts of mud, or sun- 
burnt bricks. In some parts of Palestine and 
Arabia stone is used, and in certain districts caves 
in the rock are used as dwellings (Amos y. 11; 
Bartlett, Walks, p. 117; Cavus). The houses 
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are usually of one story only, namely, the ground 
floor, and sometimes contain only one apartment. 
Sometimes a small court fow the cattle is attached; 
and in some cases the cattle are housed in the same 
building, or the people live on a raised platform, 
and the cattle round them on the ground (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 24; Irby and Mangles, p. 70; Jolliffe, Led- 
ters, i. 43; Buckingham, Arab Tribes, p. 170; 
Burekhardt, Travels, ii. 119). In Lower Egypt 
the oxen oceupy the width of the chamber farthest 
from the entrance; it is built of brick or mud, 
about four feet high, and the top is often used as 
a sleeping place in winter. The windows are small 
apertures high up in the walls, sometimes grated 
with wood (Burckhardt, Travels, i. 241, ii. 101, 
119, 301, 329; Lane, Mod. Ky. i. 44). The roofs 
are commonly but not always flat, and are usually 
formed of a plaster of mud and straw laid upon 
boughs or rafters; and upon the flat roofs, tents or 
“booths ” of boughs or rushes are often raised to 
be used as sleeping-places in summer (Irby and 


aay] 


Ls 


i 


sleeping. (Layard, Nineveh, i. 177.) 


Mangles, 71; Niebuhr, Dese. pp. 49,53; Layard, 
Nin. ond Bab. p. 112; Nineveh, i. 176; Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 280; Travels, i. 190; Van Egmont, ii. 32; 
Malan, Magdala and Bethany, p. 15). To this de- 
scription the houses of ancient Egypt and also of 
Assyria, as represented in the monuments, in great 
measure correspond (Layard, Monuments of Nine- 
veh, pt. ii. pl. 49, 50; bas-relief in Brit. Mus. 
Assyrian room, No. 49; first Egypt. room, case 
17; Wilkinson, Anc. /y. 


i. 12; Martineau, /ast. 
Life, i. 19, 97). In the 


towns the houses of the 
inferior kind do not differ 
much from the above 
description, but they are 
sometimes of more than 
one story, and the roof-tern 
races are more carefully 
constructed. In Palestine 
they are often of stone 
(Jolliffe, i. 26). 

2. The difference be- 
tween the poorest houses 
and those of the class next 


Assyrian house, Ko- 
younjik. 
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houses of the first rank. The prevailing plan of 
eastern houses of this class presents, as was the 
case in ancient Egypt, a front of wall, whose blank 
and mean appearance is usually relieved only by 
the door and a few latticed and projecting windows 
(Views in Syria, ii. 25). Within this is a court 
or courts with apartments opening into them. 
Some of the finest houses in the East are to be 
found at Damascus, where in some of them are 
seven such courts. When there are only two, the 
innermost is the hareem, in which the women and 
children live, and which is jealously secluded from 
the entrance of any man but the master of the 
house (Burckhardt, 7'ravels, i. 188; Van Egmont, 
ii. 246, 253; Shaw, p. 207; Porter, Damascus, i. 
34, 37, 60; Chardin, Voynges, vi. 6; Lane, od. 
Ly. i. 179, 207). Over the door is a projecting 
aborately 
lie celebra- 


windew with a lattice more or less e 
wrought, which, except in times of pu 


yy 
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Entrance to house in Cairo. 
Egyptians.) 


(Lane, Modern 


tions, is usually closed (2 K. ix. 30; Shaw, 71 1- 
éls, p. 207; Lane, Mod. Mg. i. 27). The doorway 
or door bears an inscription from the Kuran, as 
the ancient Egyptian houses had inscriptions over 
their doors, and as the Israelites were directed to 
write sentences from the» Law over their gates. 
[Gare.] The entrance is usually guarded within 
from sight by a wall or some arrangement of the 
passages. In the passage is a stone seat for the 
porter and other servants (Lane, Mod. /y. i. 32; 
Shaw, Travels, p. 207; Chardin, Voy7ges, iv. 111). 
Beyond this passage is an open court like the 
Roman twnplurium, often paved with marble. Into 
this the principal apartments look, and are either 
open to it in front. or are entered from it hy doors, 
An awning is sometimes drawn over the court, and 
the floor strewed with carpets on festive oceasions 
(Shaw, p. 208). On the ground floor there is 
generally an apartment for male visitors, called 
mindiah, haying a portion of the floor sunk bet 
low the rest, called durki'h. ‘This is often paved 
with marble or colored tiles, and has in the centre 
a fountain. The rest of the floor is a raised plat- 
form called /eewan, with a mattress and cushiong 
at the back on each of the three sides. This seat 


| a ‘ > 
above them is greater than between these and the | or softy is called deewan. Every person on entrance 
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takes off his shoes on the durka’ah before stepping 
on the leewdn (Ex. iii. 5; Josh. y. 15; Luke vii. 
38). The ceilings over the leewdn and durkd’ ah 
are often richly paneled and ornamented (Jer. xxil. 
14), [Critrnc.] The stairs to the upper apart- 
ments are in Syria usually in a corner of the court 
(Robinson, iii. 302). When there is no upper 
story the lower rooms are usually loftier. In Per- 
sia they are open from top to bottom, and only 
divided from the court by a low partition (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. 2g. i. 10; Chardin, iv. 119; Burekhardt, 
Travels, i. 18, 19; Views im Syria, i. 56). | 


Inner court of house in Cairo, with Mak’ad. 
(Lane, Modern Egyptians.) | 


Around part, if not the whole, of the court is a | 
verandah, often nine or ten feet deep, over which, 
when there is more than one floor, runs a second | 
gallery of like depth with a balustrade (Shaw, p. | 


208). Bearing in mind that the reception room is | 


Court of house at Antioch. 


a *See a full statement of this latter view in Nor- 
ton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, 2d ed., i. p. exii. ff. 
(Addit Notes), or in his Trans. of the Gospels, with 
Notes, ii. 218 f., 249 f. A. 

» * Another view may be stated. Those who brought 
the paralytic. finding it impossible to reach the Saviour 
in the room where he was teaching (see especially 
Mark ii. 2), may have hastened at once to the court of 
an adjacent house. Taking advantage there of the 
stairs leading up thence to the roof of that next house, 
they could have crossed to the roof (separated from 
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raised aboye the level of the court (Chardin, iv. 
118: Views in Syria, i. 56), we may, in explaining 
the circumstances of the miracle of the paralytic 
(Mark ii. 3; Luke y. 18), suppose, (1.) that our 
Lord was standing under the verandah, and the 
people in front in the court. ‘The bearers of the 
sick man ascended the stairs to the roof of the 
house, and taking off'a portion of the boarded coy- 
ering of the verandah, or removing the awning 
over the impluvium, +d pecov, in the former case 
let down the bed through the verandah roof, or in 
the latter, down by way of the roof, dia Tey Kepa- 
pov, and deposited it before the Saviour (Shaw, 
p. 212). (2.) Another explanation presents itself 
in considering the room where the company were 
assembled as the jaepGov, and the roof opened for 
the bed to be the true roof of the house (Trench, 
Miracles, p. 199; Lane, Mod. Fy. i. 39). (3.) 
And one still more simple is found in regarding 
the house as one of the rude dwellings now to be 
seen near the Sea of Galilee, a mere room “10 or 
12 feet high and as many or more square,’’ with 
no opening except the door. ‘The roof, used as a 
sleeping-place, is reached hy a ladder from the out- 
side, and the bearers of the paralytic, unable to 
approach the door, would thus have ascended the 
roof, and having uncovered it (éfopvgavres), let 
him down into the room where our Lord was 
(Malan, J. c.).° 

The stairs to the upper apartments or to the 


Ka’ah of house in Cairo. 


(Lane. ) 


roof are often shaded by vines or ereeping plants, 


‘and the courts, especially the inner ones, planted 


with trees. The court has often a well or tank in 
it (I’s. exxvili, 3; 2 Sam. xvii. 18; Russell, Aleppo, 


the other, if at all, by only a low parapet) which was 
over the room into which they let down the bed be- 
fore Jesus, through the tiles, broken up for that pur- 
pose. Stairs on the outside of houses are almost un- 
known in Palestine at present, and would only expose 
the inmates to violence and pillage. The healing of 
the paralytic took place at Capernanm (Mark ii. 1), 
where the houses might be expected to be thus con- 
tiguous to each other. Thomson informs us (Land 
and Book, ii. 6 ff.) how the ordinary Arab heuses are 
constructed in the East. H. 
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i. 24. 382; Wilkinson, i. 6, 8; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 
82; Views in Syria, i. 56). 

Besides the mandarah, there is sometimes a sec- 
ond room, either on the grouhd or the upper floor, 
ealled kd ah, fitted with deewdns, and at the cor- 
ners of these rooms portions taken off and inclosed 
form retiring rooms (Lane, i. 39; Russell, i. 31, 
33). 

When there is no second floor, but more than 
one court, the women’s apartments, hareem, harem, 


- G-°- 


or harm (pay and ree secluded, or pro- 


hibited, with which may be compared the Hebrew 
Armon TVANS (Stanley, S. ¢ P. App. § 82), are 
usually in the second court; otherwise they form a 
separate building within the general inclosure, or 
are above on the first floor (Lane, Mod. /’y. i. 179, 
297; Views in Syria, i. 56). The entrance to the 
harem is crossed by no one but the master of the 
house and the domestics belonging to the female 
establishment. Thouzh this remark would not 
apply in the same degree to Jewish habits, the pri- 
vacy of the women’s apartments may possibly be 


indicated by the “inner chamber” (TIT: Tap 
eioy: cubiculum) resorted to as a hiding-place (1 
KX. xx. 30, xxil. 25; see Judge. xv. 1). Solomon, 


in his marriage’ with a foreigner, introduced also 


Interior of house (harem) in Damascus. 


foreign usage in this respect, which was carried 
further in subsequent times (1 K. vii. 8; 2 KX. xxiv. 
15). [Women.] The harem of the Persian 
monarch (oyw3 ghiate 6 yuvardy: domus fem- 
incaunr) is noticed iu the book of Esther (ii. 3). 
When there is an upper story, the k@’ah forms 
the most important apartment, and thus probably 
answers to the smepdov, which was often the 
“ ouest-chamber ” (Luke xxii. 12 [avd-yasov]; Acts 
ji. 13, ix. 387, xx. 8; Burckhardt, Zrav. i. 154).¢ 
The windows of the upper rooms often project one 
or two feet, and form a kiosk or latticed chamber, 
the ceilings of which are elaborately ornamented 
(Lane, i. 27; Russell, i. 102; Burckhardt, Trav. 
i. 190). [Wxyvow.] Such may have been the 


“« chamber on the wall” (71°.2M : sepgov: canac- 
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ulum ; Ges. p. 1030) made, or rather set apart for 
Elisha, by the Shunammite woman (2 K. iy. 10, 
11). So also ’the “summer parlor’ of Eglon 
(Judg. iii. 20, 23, but see Wilkinson, i. 11), the 
“loft ’’ of the widow of Zarephath (1 K. xvii. 19). 


The “lattice” (DW: Suctuwrdy: cancelli) 


through which Ahaziah fell, perhaps belonged to 
an upper chamber of this kind (2 K. i. 2), as also 
the “third loft’ (rpioreyov) from which Euty- 
chus fell (Acts xx. 9; comp. Jer. xxii. 13). There 
are usually no special bedrooms in eastern houses, 
and thus the room in which Ish-bosheth was mur- 
dered was probably an ordinary room with a 
deewdn, on which he was sleeping during the heat 
of the day (2 Sam. iv. 5. 6; Lane, i. 41). 

Sometimes the deewdn is raised sutticiently to 
allow of cellars underneath for stores of all kinds 
(Tapeta, Matt. xxiv. 26; Russell, i. 32). 

The outer doors 
are closed with a 
wooden lock, but in 
some cases the 
apartments are di- 
vided from each 
other by curtains 
only (Lane, i. 42; 
Chardin, iv. 123; 
Russell, i. 21). 

There are no 
chinmeys, but fire 
is made when re- 
quired with char- 
coal in a chafing- 
dish; or a fire of 
wood might be kin- 
dled in the open 
court of the house 
(Luke xxii. 55; Rus- 
sell, i. 21; Lane, i. 
41; Chardin, iv. 
22D) in PCL OALaa, 
Amer. ed.]} 

Besides the man- 
darah, some houses 
in Cairo have an 
apartment called 
mik'ad, open in 
front to the court, 
with two or more 
arches, and a rail- 
ing; and a pillar to support the wall aboye (Lane, 
i. 58). It was in a chamber of this kind, probably 
one of the largest size to be found in a palace, that 
our Lord was being arraigned before the high-priest, 
at the time when the denial of Him by St. Peter 
took place. He ‘turned and looked’’ on Peter as 
he stood by the fire in the court (Luke xxii. 56, 
61; John xviii. 25), whilst He himself was in the 
“hall of Judgment,” the mak'ad. Such was the 
“porch of judgment’ built by Solomon (1 K, vii. 
7), which finds a parallel in the golden alcove of 
Mohammed Uzbek (Ibn Batuta, Trav. 76, ed. 
Lee). 


| 
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House in a strect at Cairo. 
(From Roberts.) 


a * At Ramleh,” says Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 
229, 2d ed.), we were “conducted to an ‘upper room,’ 
a large airy hall, forming a sort of third story, upon 
the flat roof of the house.’? The prophet’s chamber 
at Shunem, 2 K. iv. 10 (‘ton the wall,” A. V., but 
probably — wall-chamber, ?. e. one surrounded with a 
wall, duly finished), was no doubt the modern ’alliyeh 
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(the Hebrew word is the same). ‘It is the most de- 
sirable part of the establishment, is best fitted up, and 
is still given to guests who are to be treated with 
honor”? (Thomson, Land and Book, i. 235). This is 
the name also of Elijah’s room (* loft,” A. V.) at Sa- 
repta (1 K. xvii. 19). i. 
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Before quitting the interior of the house we may 
observe that, on the decwdn, the corner is the place 
of honor, which is never quitted by the master of 
the house in receiving strangers (Russell, i. 27; 
Malan, Z'ye and Sidon, p. 38).¢ The roofs of 
eastern houses are, as has been said, mostly flat, 
though there are sometimes domes over some of the 
rooms. The flat portions are plastered with a com- 
position of mortar, tar, ashes, and sand, which in 
time becomes very hard, but when not laid on at 
the proper season is apt to crack in winter, and the 
rain is thus admitted. In order to prevent this, 
every roof is provided with a roller, which is set 
at work after rain. In many cases the terrace 
roof is little better than earth rolled hard. On ill- 
compacted roofs grass is often found springing into 
a short-lived existence (Proy. xix. 13, xxvii. 15; 
Ps. exxix. 6, 7; Is. xxxvii. 27; Shaw, p. 210; 
Lane, i. 27; Robinson, iii. 89, 44, 60). 

In no point do oriental domestic habits differ 
more from European than in the use of the roof. 
Its flat surface is made useful for various house- 
hold purposes, as drying corn, hanging up linen, 
and preparing figs and raisins (Shaw, p. 211; 
Burckhardt, Trav. i. 191). The roofs are used as 
places of recreation in the evening, and often as 
sleeping-places at night (2 Sam. xi. 2, xvi. 22; Dan. 
iv. 29; 1 Sam. ix. 25, 26; Job xxvii. 18; Prov. 
xxi. 9; Shaw, p. 211; Russell, i. 85; Chardin, iv. 
116; Layard, Nineveh, i. 177). They were also 
used as places for devotion, and even idolatrous 
worship (Jer. xxxii. 29, xix. 13; 2 K. xxiii. 12; 
Zeph. i. 5; Acts x. 9). At the time of the Feast 
of Tabernacles booths were erected by the Jews on 
the tops of their houses, as in the present day huts 
of boughs are sometimes erected on the housetops 
as sleeping-places, or places of retirement from the 
heat in summer time (Neh. viii. 16; Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 280). As among the Jews the seclusion 
of women was not carried to the extent of Moham- 
medan usage, it is probable that the housetop was 
made, as it is among Christian inhabitants, more a 
place of public meeting both for men and women, 
than is the case among Mohammedans, who care- 
fully seclude their roofs from inspection by parti- 
tions (Burekhardt, Z’rav. i. 191; comp. Wilkinson, 
i. 23). The Christians at Aleppo, in Russell's time, 
lived contiguous, and made their housetops a meafis 
of mutual communication to avoid passing through 
the streets in time of plague (Russell, i. 35). In 
the same manner the housetop might be made a 
means of escape by the stairs [7. e. from the roof 
into the court] by which it was reached without 
entering any of the apartments of the house (Matt. 
xxiv. 17, x. 27; Luke xii. 3). 

Both Jews and heathens were in the habit of 
wailing publicly on the housetops (Is. xv. 3, xxii. 
1; Jer. xlviii. 88). Protection of the roof by par- 
apets was enjoined by the Law (Deut. xxii. 8). The 
parapets thus constructed, of which the types may 
be seen in ancient Egyptian houses, were sometimes 
of open work, and it is to a fall through, or over 
one of these that the injury by which Ahaziah suf- 
fered is sometimes ascribed (Shaw, p. 211). To 
pass over roofs for plundering purposes, as well as 
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for safety, would be no difficult matter (Joel ii. 9). 
In ancient Egyptian and also in Assyrian houses a 
sort of raised story was sometimes built above the 
roof, and in the former an open chamber, roofed or 
coyered with awning, was sometimes erected on the 
housetop (Wilkinson, i. 9; Layard, Mon. of Nin. 
ii. pl. 49, 50). 

There are usually no fire-places, except in the 
kitchen, the furniture of which consists of a sort 
of raised platform of brick with receptacles in 
it for fire, answering to the “boiling places” 


(MW : payewpeia: culine) of Ezekiel (xlvi. 
23; Lane, i. 41; Ges. p- 249). 

Special apartments were devoted in larger houses 
to winter and summer uses (Jer. xxxvi. 22; Am. 
ii. 15; Chardin, iy. 119). 

The ivory house of Ahab was probably a palace 
largely ornamented with inlaid ivory. [PALACE.] 

The circumstance of Samson’s pulling down the 
house by means of the pillars, may be explained 
by the fact of the company being assembled on 
tiers of balconies above each other, supported by 
central pillars on the basement; when these were 
pulled down the whole of the upper floors would 
fall also (Judg. xvi. 26; Shaw, p. 211). 

Houses for jewels and armor were built and fur- 
nished under the kings (2 K. xx. 13). The draught- 


house (MANTIT : kompév: lutrince) was doubt- 
less a public jatrine, such as exists in modern 
eastern cities (2 K. x. 27: Russell, i. 34). 

Leprosy in the house was probably a nitrous 
efflorescence on the walls, which was injurious to 
the salubrity of the house, and whose removal was 
therefore strictly enjoined by the Law (Lev. xiv. 
34, ed Kitto, Phys. Geogr. of Pal. p. 112; 
Winer, s. v. Héuser). 


The word S12 is prefixed to words constituting 


a local name, as Bethany, Beth-horon, ete. In 
modern names it is represented by Beit, as Beit- 


lahm. Wek 

* HOUSEHOLD, CAISAR’S. [Casar’s 
HOUSEHOLD. } 

* HOUSEHOLDER. [Goopman.] 


* HOUSE OF GOD. This expression oc- 
curs in Judg. xx. 18 (A. V.), where no doubt 1.2 


Os, instead of being translated, should be retained 
as a proper name, 7. e. Bethel; so also, ver. 26 and 
xxi. 2. Bethel on the confines of Judah and Benja- 
min is the place there meant. The Ark of the 
Covenant haying been brought to Bethel from Shi- 
loh just at that time, for the purpose (it may be) 
of more conyenient access, the other tribes went up 
thither to “ask counsel’? of Jehovah in regard to 
the war on which they were about to enter against 
the Benjamites. The Ark of the Covenant is found 
again not long after this in its proper sanctuary at 
Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 3). That in Judg. xx. 18 Bethel 
denotes the place where the Ark then was, and not 
the Ark itself as called “the house of God,’ is 
evident from Judg. xx. 27, where the narrative dis~ 
tinguishes the two from each other, and recognizes 


« *Hence in Am. iii. 12 “the corner of a bed” 
(the ““divan ” being meant there) is represented as the 
place occupied by the proud nobles of Samaria, from 
which only a miserable remnant of them would be 
able to escape in the day of calamity. i. 

b *The A. V. (1 Sam. ix. 25) states merely that 


Samuel and Saul had a conversation or private inter- 
view “on the roof’ But it appears from the Hebrew 
(ver. 26) that Saul, at least, slept there during the fol- 
lowing night; for early the next morning Samuel 
called to him on the roof to arise and resume his 
journey. H. 
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the presence of the Ark at Bethel as the result of 
a special emergency. H. 


HUK’KOK (PPT [incision, rock-ecavation, 
Dietr.; ditch, First]: "laxavd; Alex. Inwk: Huc- 
uca), a place on the boundary of Naphtali (Josh. 
xix. 34), named next to Aznoth-Tabor. It is men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast. “Tcoc’’), 
but in such a mamer as to show that they knew 
nothing of it but from the Text. By hap-Parchi 
in 1320, and in our own times by Wolcott and 
by Robinson, Hukkok has been recovered in Yakik, 
a village in the mountains of Naphtali, west of the 
upper end of the Sea of Galilee, about 7 miles 
S. S. W. of Safed, and at the head of Wady-el- 
Amid. An ancient Jewish tradition locates here 
the tomb of Habakkuk (Zunz, in B. ‘Tudela, ii. 
421; Schwarz, p. 182; Robinson, iii. 81, 82). 


HU’‘KOK (Pj2W7T [perh. established, or en- 
graved|: 4% "And; [ Vat. Ixax3] Alex. Iaxas; 
{Comp. Ald. *Iné:] Hucac), a name which in 1 
Chr. vi. 75 is substituted for HmLKare in the par- 
allel list of the Gershonite cities in Asher, in Josh. 
Xxi. 

HUL (dan [circle, region, First]: “Ova; [in 
1 Chr., Rom. Vat. omit, Alex. Ov5: Hul]), the 
second son of Aram, and grandson of Shem (Gen. 
x. 23). The geographical position of the people 
whom he represents is not well decided. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 6, § 4) and Jerome fix it in Armenia; 
Schulthess (Parad. p. 262) on etymological grounds 


(as though the Tame OT, sand) proposes the 
southern part of Mesopotamia; von Bohlen (/n- 
trod. to Gen. ii. 249) places it in the neighborhoed 
of Chaldea. The strongest evidence is in fayor 
of the district about the roots of Lebanon, where 
the names Ard-el-Hileh, a district to the north of 
Lake Merom; O#Aa0a, a town noticed by Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 10, § 3), between Galilee and Trachonitis ; 
Golan, and its modern form Djauldén, bear some 
affinity to the original name of Hul, or, as it should 
rather be written, Chul. Wires Be 
HUL/DAH (aM [weasel, Fiirst]: “OA- 
dav: [Holda,| Olda), a prophetess, whose husband 
Shallum was keeper of the wardrobe in the time 
of king Josiah, and who dwelt in the suburb (Ros- 
enmiiller, ad Zeph. i. 10) of Jerusalem. While 
Jeremiah was still at Anathoth, a young man un- 
known to fame, Huldah was the most distinguished 
person for prophetic gifts in Jerusalem; and it was 
to her that Josiah had recourse when Hilkiah found 
a book of the Law, to procure an authoritative 
opinion on it (2 K. xxii. 14; 2 Chr. xxxiy. 22). 
WWistebanis 
HUM’TAH (MOTT [place of lizurds, Ges. ; 
fortress, Fiirst]: Evud; Alex. Xaupara: Ath- 
math), a city of Judah, one of those in the moun- 
tain-district, the next to Hebron (Josh. xv. 54). 
It was not known to Eusebius and Jerome (see 
Onomasticon, * Ammatha’’), nor has it since been 
identified. There is some resemblance between the 
name and that of Kimath (Kid), one of the 
places added in the Vat. LXX. to the list in the 
Hebrew text of 1 Sam. xxx. 27-31. G. 
HUNTING. The objects for which hunting 
is practiced, indicate the various conditions of so- 
ciety and the progress of civilization. Hunting, 
as a matter of necessity, whether for the extermi- 
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nation of dangerous beasts, or for procuring suste- 
nance, betokens a rude and semi-civilized state; 
as an amusement, it betokens an advanced state. 
In the former, personal prowess and physical 
strength are the qualities which elevate a man 
above his fellows and fit him for dominion, and 
hence one of the greatest heroes of antiquity is de- 
scribed as a “mighty hunter before the Lord” 
(Gen. x. 9), while Ishmael, the progenitor of a wild 
race, was famed as an archer (Gen. xxi. 20), and 
Esau, holding a similar position, was “a cunning 
hunter, a man of the field”? (Gen. xxv. 27). The 
latter state may be exemplified, not indeed from 
Scripture itself, but from contemporary records. 
Among the accomplishments of Herod, his skill in 
the chase is particularly noticed; he kept a regular 
stud and a huntsman (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 10, § 3), 
followed up the sport in a wild country (Ant. xv. 
7, § 7) which abounded with stags, wild asses, and 
bears, and is said to have killed as many as forty 
head in a day (B. J. i. 21, § 13). The wealthy in 
Egypt and Assyria followed the sports of the field 
with great zest; they had their preserves for the 
express purpose of preserving and hunting game 
(Wilkinson’s Ane. /gypt. i. 215; Xen. Oyrop. i. 
4, §§ 5, 14), and drew from hunting scenes subjects 
for decorating the walls of their buildings, and even 
the robes they wore on state occasions. 


The Hebrews, as a pastoral and agricultural 
people, were not given to the sports of the field; 
the density of the population, the earnestness of 
their character, and the tendency of their ritual 
regulations, particularly those affecting food, all 
combined to discourage the practice of hunting; 
and perhaps the examples of Ishmael and Esau were 
recorded with the same object. ‘There was no lack 
of game in Palestine; on their entrance into the 
land, the wild beasts were so numerous as to be 
dangerous (Ex. xxiii. 29); the utter destruction of 
them was guarded against by the provisions of the 
Mosaic law (Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xxv. 7). Some of 
the fiercer animals survived to a late period, as 
lions (Judg. xiv. 5; 1 Sam. xvii. 84; 2 Sam. xxiii. 
20; 1 K. xiii. 24, xx. 36), and bears (1 Sam. xvii. 
34; 2 K. ii. 24); jackals (Judg. xv. 4) and foxes 
(Cant. ii. 15) were also numerous; hart, roebuck, 
and fallow deer (Deut. xii. 15; 1 K. iv. 23) formed 
a regular source of sustenance, and were possibly 
preserved in inclosures. The manner of catching 
these animals was either by digging a_ pitfall 


(rw), which was the usual manner with the 
larger animals, as the lion (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; Ez. 
xix. 4, 8); or secondly by a trap (175), which was 


set under ground (Job xviii. 10), in the run of 
the animal (Prov. xxii. 5), and caught it by the 
leg (Job xviii. 9); or lastly by the use of the net, 
of which there were various kinds, as for the 
gazelle (?) (Is. li. 20, A. V. “wild bull’’); and 
other animals of that class. [Ner.] The method 
in which the net was applied is familiar to us from 
the descriptions in Virgil (dm. iv. 121, 151 ff, 
x. 707 ff.); it was placed across a ravine or narrow 
valley, frequented by the animals for the sake of 
water, and the game was driven in by the hunters 
and then dispatched either with bow and arrow, or 
spears (comp. Wilkinson, i. 214). The game se- 
lected was generally such as was adapted for food 
(Prov. xii. 27), and care was taken to pour out the 
blood of these as well as ot tame animals (Ley. xvii. 
13). 
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Birds formed an article of food among the He- 
brews (Lev. xvii. 13), and much skill was exercised 
in catching them. “The following were the most 


approved methods. (1.) The trap (715), which 
consisted of two parts, a net, strained over a frame, 
and a stick to support it, but so placed that it 
should give way at the slightest touch; the stick 


or springe was termed wp (Am. iii. 5, “gin;” 
Ps. lxix. 22, “trap’’); this was the most usual 
method (Job xviii. 9; Kccl. ix. 12; Prov. vii. 23). 


(2.) The snare (OS, from DD, to braid ; Job 
xviii. 9, A. V. “robber’’), consisting of a cord 
(QAM, Job xviii. 10; comp. Ps. xviii. 5, exvi. 3, 
exl. 5), so set as to catch the bird by the leg. (3.) 
The net, which probably resembled those used in 
Eeypt, consisting of two sides or frames, over which 
network was strained, and so arranged that they 
could be closed by means of a cord: the Hebrew 
names are various. [Ner.] (4.) The decoy, to 
which reference is made in Jer. vy. 26, 27 —a cage 


of a peculiar construction esppeye ere filled 
with birds, which acted as decoys; the door of the 
cage was kept open by a piece of stick acting as a 
springe (Fw), and closed suddenly with a 
clap (whence perhaps the term c’léb) on the en- 
trance of a bird. The partridge appears to have 


been used as a decoy (Ecclus. xi. 30). 
Were. 


HU’/PHAM (B57 [protector, First; coast- 
inhabitant, Ges.]: LXX. omit in both MSS.; 
(Comp. ’O¢du:] Hupham), a son of Benjamin, 
founder of the family (Jishpachah) of the Hu- 
PHAmITES (Num. xxvi. 39). In the lists of Gen. 
xlyi. and 1 Chr. vii. the name is given as HuPPIM, 
which see. 


HU’PHAMITES, THE (MODATT : om. 
in LXX.; [Comp. 6 ‘Odapul:] Huphamite). De- 
scendants of HupHam of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Num. xxvi. 39). We AS We 

HUP’PAH (78TT [covering, veiling]: 6 
Orga; [Vat. Oxxoppa; Comp.] Alex. ’Op@a: 
Hoppha), a priest in the time of David, to whom 
was committed the charge of the 13th of the 24 
courses in the service of the house of God (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 13). 

HUP’PIM (0°57 [ protection, screen, Fiirst, 
Ges.]: Gen. xlvi. 21; 1 Chr. vii. 12; in Gen., 
omitted in LXX. [Rom. Vat.], but Cod. Alex. has 
Oper; in 1 Chr. vii. 12, -Aroly, [ Vat. Aroewy, | 
and in Cod. Alex. Ape; [ver. 15, Vat. Au@ecy, 
Alex. A¢geiw;] the former is the correct form, if, 
as we read in Num. xxvi. 39, the name was Hu- 
pham: Ophim, [Hapham, Happhim]), head of a 
Benjamite family. According to the text of the 
LXX. in Gen., a son of Bela [BrLa; Becurr]; 
but 1 Chr. vii. 12 tells us that he was son of Ir, or 
Iri (ver. 7), who was one of the five sons of Bela. 
According to Num. xxvi., the Huphamites were 
one of the original families of the tribe of Benja- 
min. The sister of Huppim married into the tribe 
of Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 15). A. C-H. 


HUR (OAM [hole, hence a prison]: Hur). 1. 
(Op; Joseph. *Qpos.) A man who is mentioned 
with Moses and Aaron on the oceasion of the battle 
with Amalek at Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 10), when with 
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Aaron he stayed up the hands of Moses (12). He 
is mentioned again in xxiy. 14, as being, with Aaron, 
left in charge of the people by Moses during his 
ascent of Sinai. It would appear from this that he 
must have been a person connected with the family 
of Moses and of some weight in the camp. The 
latter would follow from the former. The Jewish 
tradition, as preserved by Josephus (Ant. iii. 2, § 4), 
is that he was the husband of Miriam, and (iii. 6, 
§ 1) that he was identical with — 

2. (“Op.) The grandfather of BGezaleel, the 
chief artificer of the tabernacle — “ son of Uri, son 
of Hur — of the tribe of Judah’ (Ex. xxxi. 2, xxxv. 
30, xxxviii. 22), the full genealogy being given on 
each occasion (see also 2 Chr. i. 5). In the lists 
of the descendants of Judah in 1 Chr. the pedigree 
is more fully preserved. Hur there appears as one 
of the great family of Pharez. He was the son of 
Caleb ben-Hezron, by a second wife, Ephrath (ii. 
19, 20; comp. 5, also iv. 1), the first fruit of the 
marriage (ii. 50, iv. 4), and the father, besides Uri 
(ver. 20), of three sons, who founded the towns of * 
Kirjath-jearim, Beth-lehem, and Beth-gader (51). 
Hur’s connection with Beth-lehem would seem to 
have been of a closer nature than with the others 
of these places, for he himself is emphatically called 
« Abi-Bethlehem *’ —the “father of Bethlehem” 
(iv. 4). Certainly Beth-lehem enjoyed, down to a 
very late period, a traditional reputation for the 
arts which distinguished his illustrious grandson. 
Jesse, the father of David, is said to have been a 
weayer of the vails of the sanctuary (Targ. Jonathan, 
2 Sam. xxi. 19), and the dyers were still lingering 
there when Benjamin of Tudela visited Bethlehem 
in the 18th century. 

In the Targum on 1 Chr. ii. 19 and iy. 4, 
Ephrath is taken as identical with Miriam: but 
this would be to contradict the more trustworthy 
tradition given above from Josephus. 

In his comments on 1 Chr. iv. 1 ( Quest. Hebr. 
in Paralip.), Jerome overlooks the fact that the 
five persons there named as “sons’’ of Judah are 
really members of successive generations; and he 
attempts, as his manner is, to show that each of 
them is identical with one of the immediate sons 
of the patriarch. Hur he makes to be another 
name for Onan. 


3. (Oip; Joseph. Otpns.) The fourth of the 
five “kings” oan: LXX. and Joseph. Ant. 
iv. 7,§ 1, BaoiAe?s) of Midian, who were slain with 


Balaam after the “ matter of Peor ”’? (Num. xxxi. 8). 
In a later mention of them (Josh. xiii. 21) they 


are called “ princes *” Cait’) of Midian and 


“dukes? (YD°D3. not the word commonly ren- 
dered “duke,” but probably with the force of 
dependence, see Keil ad loc. : LXX. évapa) of Sihon 
king of the Amorites, who was killed at the same 
time with them. No further light can be obtained 
as to Hur. 

4. (Sotp; [Vat. Alex. FA. omit.]) Father of 
Rephaiah, who was ruler of half of the environs 


(3728, A. V. “part ’’) of Jerusalem, and assisted 
Nehemiah in the repair of the wall (Neh. iii. 9). 
5. The “son of Hur’? — Ben-Chur — was com- 
missariat officer for Solomon in Mount Ephraim 
(1 K. iv. 8). The LXX. (both MSS. [rather, Rom. 
and Alex.]) give the word Ben both in its original 
and its translated form (Beéy — Alex. Béy — vids 
“Op [Vat. Baiwp for B. vi. “Op3 Comp. Ald. 
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Bevép]), a not siege ante custom with them. 
Josep a (Ant. viii. 2, § 3) has Oupns as the name 
~ of the officer himself. i Vulg. (Benhur) follows 
the Hebrew, and is in turn followed in the margin 
of the A. V. It is remarkable that the same form 
is observed in giving the names of no less than five 
out of the twelve officers in this list. G. 


HU’RAL [2 syl-] (INT [ free, noble, Fiirst: 


or = YT, linen-weaver, Ges.]: Odpt; [Vat. FA. 
Ovpet:] Huiai), one of David’s guard — Hurai of 
the torrents of Gaash —-according to the list of 1 
Chr. xi. 82. In the parallel catalogue of 2 Sam. 
xxiii. the R is changed to D, as is frequently the 
case, and the name stands as Hippar. Kennicott 
has examined the diserepancy, and, influenced by 
the readings of some of the MSS. of the LXX., 
decides in favor of Hurai as the genuine name 
(Dissert. p. 194). 
~ HURAM (DVT [nodle-born] : Odpdy ; 
[Vat. Qiu:] Alex. Iwiu: Huram). 1. A Benjamite; 
son of Bela, the first-born of the patriarch (1 Chr. 
viii. 5). 

2. The form in which the name of the king of 
Tyre in alliance with David and Solomon — and 
elsewhere given as Hiram — appears in Chronicles. 
(a.) At the time of David's establishment at Jeru- 
salem (1 Chr. xiv. 1). In the A. V. the name is 
Hiram, in accordance with the Cetib or original 


Hebrew text (Q7°T7); but in the marginal cor- 
rection of the Masorets (Ker?) it is altered to 


Huram (2171), the form which is maintained 
in all its other occurrences in these books. The 
LXX. Xewpdu [FA. Xipau), Vulg. Hiram, and 
Targum, all agree with the Cetib. (b.) At the 
accession of Solomon (2 Chr. ii. 3, 11, 12, viii. 2, 
18, ix. 10, 21: in each of these cases also the 
LXX. have Xipdu, [Vat. and] Alex. Xeipayu, Vulg. 
Hiram). 

3. The same change occurs in Chronicles in the 
name of Hiram the artificer, which is given as 
Huram in the following places : 2 Chr. ii. 18, iv. 
11,16. In the first and last of these a singular 
title is given him—the word Ab, “ father” — 
“ Huram my father,’ and ‘ Huram his father.’’ 
No doubt this denotes the respect and esteem in 
which he was held, according to the similar custom 
of the people of the Kast at the present day.” There 
also the LXX. [Rom. Xipdju, Vat. and Alex. 
Xeipau] and Vulgate follow the form Hiram. 


HU’RI (ODN [linen-weaver] : [Ouvpi, Vat. 
Oupet: ] Muri), a Gadite; father of Abihail, a chief 
man in that tribe (1 Chr. y. 14). 


HUSBAND. [Marrrsce.] 
HU’SHAH (AIAN [haste]: Qady; [Comp. 


Oicd; Ald. Acd:] Hosw), a name which occurs 
in the genealogies of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 
4)— “ Eyzer, father of Hushah.”’ It may well be 
the name of a place, like Etam, Gedor, Beth-lehem, 
and ae in the preceding and succeeding verses ; 


a The A. V. of 2 Chr. ii. 13 renders the words “ of 
Huram my father’s,” meaning the late king ; but this 
is unnecessary, and the Hebrew will well bear the 
rendering given above. 

b Analogous to this, though not exactly similar, is 
Joseph’s expression (Gen. xlv. 8), “ God hath made me 
a father unto Pharaoh.” Compare also 1 Macc. xi. 
82; where note the use of the two terms ‘cousin ”’ 
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but we have no means of ascertaining the fact, 
since it occurs nowhere else. For a patronymic 
possibly derived from this name see HUSHATHITE. 

HU’SHAL [2 syl.] QWAM [quick, rapid]: 
Xovot [Vat. -cer, and so often Alex.], LXX. and 
Joseph.: Chusai), an Archite, 2. e. possibly an 
inhabitant of a place called Erec (2 Sam. xv. 32 ff., 
xvi. 16 ff.). He is called the “friend” of David 
(2 Sam. xv. 37; in 1 Chr. xxvii. 33, the word is 
rendered ‘ cornpanion;’’ comp. Joseph. Ant. vii. 9, 
§ 2: the LXX. has a strange confusion of Archite 
and apxtetaipos = chief friend). To him Dayid 
confided the delicate and dangerous part of a pre- 
tended adherence to the cause of Absalom. His 
advice was preferred to that of Ahithophel, and 
speedily brought to pass the ruin which it medi- 
tated. 

We are doubtless correct in assuming that the 
Hushai, whose son Baana was one of Solomon’s 
commissariat officers (1 K. iv. 16), was the famous 
counsellor of his father. Hushai himself was prob- 
ably no longer living; at any rate his office was 


filled by another (comp. ver. 5). [ARcHrrE.] 
AS Dp 1h 


HU’SHAM (OUT, in Chron. Dwar [hast- 
ing, swift]: ‘Aodu, Tin 1 Chr.,] NG iTp [and so 
Alex. in Gen.:] Husam), one of the kings of Edom, 
before the institution of monarchy in Israel (Gen. 
xxxvi. 34, 385; 1 Chr. i. 45, 46). He is described 
as “ Husham of the land of the Temanite;’’ and 
he succeeded Jobab, who is taken by the LXX. in 
their addition to the Book of Job as identical with 
that patriarch. 


HU/SHATHITE, THE (ETD, 
twice in Chron. Valiatal [patr. from Tear, 


see above]: 6 Morar, Odoabl, Sovcadl, [ete. :] 
de Husati, Huscthites), the designation of two of 
the heroes of David’s guard. 1. Srpprcnar (2 
Sam. xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 29, xx. 4, xxvii. 11). In 
the last of hese passages he is said to have be- 
longed to the Zarhites, that is (probably) the 
descendants of Zerah of the tribe of Judah. So 
far this is in accordance with a connection between 
this and Huswan, a name, apparently of a place, 
in the genealogies of Judah. Josephus, however 
(Ant. vii. 12, § 2), mentions Sibbechai as a Hit- 
tite. 

2. [AvwOlryns; Vat. -Oe-; Alex. Acwberns: 
de Husati.| Maesunnat (2 Sam. xxiii. 27). There 
seems no doubt that this name is a mere corruption 
of SIBBECHAT. 


HU’SHIM (Dwr (the hasting, Fiirst; 
hastes (pl.) Ges.]: ’Acdéu: Husim). 1. In Gen. xlvi. 


23, “the children [sons] (@>))) of Dan” are said 
to have been Hushim. The name is plural, as if 
of a tribe rather than an individual, which perhaps 
is sufficient to account for the use of the plural ¢ in 
‘“children.’’ In the list of Num. xxvi. the name 
is changed to SaunAm. 

Hushim figures prominently in the Jewish tradi- 


and 


park ver. 31; and “father” (32). Somewhat 
analogous, too, is the use of terms of relationship — 
“ brother,” ‘ cousin’? — in legal and official docu- 
ments of our own and other countries. 

e Gen. xxxvi. 25, adduced by Knobel ad loc. as a 
parallel case to this, is hardly so, since a daughter of 
Anah is given as well as his son, and the word Bene 
covers both. 
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tions of the recognition of Joseph, and of Jacob’s | 
burial at Hebron. See the quotations from the 
Midrash in Weil's Bib. Legends, p. 88 note, and 
the Targum Pseudojon. on Gen. 1. 13. In the| 
latter he is the executioner of Esau. 


2, DWT (i. e. Chusshim: "Agdy; Alex. AcoB: 
Hasim), a member of the genealogy of Benjamin 
(1 Chr. vii. 12); and here again apparently (as the 
text now stands) the plural nature of the name is 


recognized, and Hushim is stated to be “the sons 
(Bene) of Aher.’’ (See Bertheau in Laeg. Hand. 
ad loc.) . 

3. (WAN, and DY: asty; [Vat. Swow, | 
Nopev;| Alex. Qo Husim, but in ver. 11 
Mehusim, by inclusion of the Hebrew particle.) | 
The name occurs again in the genealogy of Benja- 
min, but there as that of one of the two wives of | 
Shaharaim (1 Chr. viii. 8), and the mother of two 
of his sons (11). In this case the plural significance 
of the name is not alluded to. 


HUSKS. The word xeparia, which our trans- | 


Ceratonia siliqua. 


lators have rendered by the general term “ husks’ | 
(Luke xv. 16), describes really the fruit of a partic- 
ular kind of tree, namely, the carob or Ceratonia 
siliqua of botanists. This tree is very commonly 
met with in Syria and Egypt; it produces pods, 
shaped like a horn (whence the Greek name), vary- 
ing in length from 6 to 10 inches, and about al 
finger’s breadth, or rather more. These pods, con- 
taining a thick pithy substance, very sweet to the 
taste, were eaten; and afforded food not only for 
catth: (Mishn. Shabb. ‘24, § 2), and particularly 
pigs (Colum. R. R. vii. 9), but also for the poorer 
classes of the population (Hor. Zp. ii. 1, 123; Juv. 
xi. 58). The same uses of it prevail in the present 
day; as the tree readily sheds its fruit, it forms a 
convenient mode of feeding pigs. The tree is also 
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named St. John’s Bread, from a tradition that the 
Baptist lived upon its fruit in the wilderness. 
Wi ab. 

* The carob-tree is yery common also in the 
Greek islands, and its fruit is still in great request 
there as a nutritious article for fattening swine. 
It may be seen exposed for sale in the markets at 
Smyrna and Athens. The writer has seen it as 
far north as Trieste, on the Gulf of Venice. The 
pod, though considerably larger, resembles very 
much that of our common locust-tree. It contains 
a sweetish pulp when tender, but soon becomes dry 
and hard, with small seeds, which rattle in the pod 
when shaken It emits a slight odor when first 
gathered, not a little offensive to those unaccus- 
tomed to it. 

The occasional use of this product for food (see 
above) is not at variance with the parable. It is 
not said there that the prodigal resorted to food 
eaten only by swine; but that-in his wretchedness, 
having no friend to give him anything better, he, 
was glad to share (€re@Umer yeuioat) “ the husks” 
which the swine were eating, which he was sent 
into the fields to watch. Yet the expression 
here (al oddels €d/d0uv avra@) some under- 
stand ditferently, namely, that no one gave 
the prodigal even so much as any of the 
husks, and if he obtained them, it was with- 
out permission and by stealth. This is 
Meyer’s view (Lukas, p. 450, 4te Aufi.), and 
it appears to be that of Luther. The Greek 
does not require this interpretation; for the 
clause cited above (added in the Hebraistic 
way by xa) = 671) may assign a reason why 
(there being no other alternative) the prodigal 
must eat the husks to save himself from 
starvation. The ellipsis of 7} after diéwui is 

very common (Matt. xix. 21, xxv. 8; Mark 
vi. 37; Luke yi. 30, &c.). In the other case 
we supply kepdria as the object. H. 


HUZ (VAD [perh., fruitful in trees, 
Dietr.], 7. e. Uz, in which form the name is 
uniformly given elsewhere in the A. V.: O&¢, 
Alex. Q¢: Hus), the eldest son of Nahor and 
Milcah (Gen. xxii, 21). [Buz; Uz.] 


HUZZAB (AST [Assyrian, First: see 
infra|: 4 bwdoracts: miles captivus), ac- 
cording to the general opinion of the Jews 


(Buxtorf's Lexicon ad yor. DS), was the 
queen of Nineveh at the time when Nahum 
delivered his prophecy. This view appears 
to be followed in our yersion (Nah. ii. 7), 
and it has been recently defended by Ewald. 
Most modern expositors, howeyer, incline to 
the belief that /Zuzzab here is not a proper name at 


all, but the Hophal of the verb DZ2 (see Buxtorf, 


as above; Gesenius, Lea. p. 903), and this is allowed 
as possible by the alternative rendering in the mar- 
gin of our English Bible — “ that which was es- 
tablished.” Still there are difficulties in the way of 
such an understanding of the passage, and it is not 
improbable that after all Huzzab may really be a 
proper name. That a Ninevite queen otherwise 
unknown should suddenly be mentioned, is indeed 
exceedingly unlikely; for we cannot grant to Ewald 
that ‘‘the Ninevite queens were well nigh as power- 
ful as the kings.’’ But there is no reason why the 
word should not be a geographic term — an equiy- 
alent or representative of Assyria, which the prophet 
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intends to threaten with captivity. Huzzab may 
mean “the Zab country,’”’ or, the fertile tract east 
of the Tigris, watered by the upper and lower Zal 
rivers (Zab Ala and Zab Asfal), the A-diub-éné 
of the geographers. This province — the most val- 
uable part of Assyria — might well stand for Assyria 
itself, with which it is identified by Pliny (H. N. v. 
12) and Ammianus (xxiii. 6). The name Zad, as 
applied to the rivers, is certainly very ancient, being 
found in the great inscription of Tiglath-Pileser L., 
which belongs to the middle of the twelfth century 
B.«C. Gah. 


HY AINA. Authorities are at variance as to 


whether the term tzdbi’a (DADE) in Jer. xii. 9 
means a “hysena,’’ as the LXX. hag it, or a 
“speckled bird,’’ as in the A. V. The etymolog- 
ical force of the word is equally adapted to either, 
the hyzena being streaked. he only other instance 
in which it occurs is as a proper name, Zeboim 
(1 Sam. xiii. 18, “ the valley of hyzenas,”’ Aquila; 
Neh. xi. 84). The Talmudical writers describe the 
hyeena by no less than four names, of which tzabi'a 
is one (Lewysohn, Zodl. § 119). The opinions of 
Bochart (//teroz. ii. 163) and Gesenius (Thes. p. 
1149) are in favor of the same view; nor could any 
room for doubt remain, were it not for the word «ait 


(OY; A.V. “ bird”) connected with it, which 
in all other passages refers to a bird. The hysena 
was common in ancient as in modern Egypt, and 
is constantly depicted on monuments (Wilkinson, 
i, 213, 225): it must therefore have been well 
known to the Jews, if indeed not equally common 
in Palestine. The sense of the passage in Jeremiah 
implies a fierce strong beast, not far below the lion 
in the parallel passage (vy. 8); the hyzna fully 
answers to this description. Though cowardly in 
his nature, he is very savage when once he attacks, 
and the strength of his jaws is such that he can 
erunch the thigh-bone of an ox (Livingstone’s 
Travels, p. 600). [ZEBoIM.] Wd B; 
ne 


* The etymological affinity of the Arabic ae 


ought to decide that the animal intended is the 
hyena. This animal is common in Palestine and 
Syria. Ga Bank. 


HYDASPES (‘Yddorns: [Jadason]), a river 
noticed in Jud. i. 6, in connection with the 
Euphrates and Tigris. It is uncertain what river 
is referred to: the well-known Hydaspes of India 
(the Jelum of the Punjd) is too remote to accord 
with the other localities noticed in the context. 
We may perhaps identify it with the Choaspes of 
Susiana. Wiles Be 


HYMENAV’US [A. V. Hymene’us] (‘Tue 
vatos), the name of a person occurring twice in the 
correspondence between St. Paul and Timothy; the 
first time classed with Alexander, and with him 
“delivered to Satan, that they might learn not to 
blaspheme” (1 Tim. i. 20); and the second time 
classed with Philetus, and with him charged with 
having “erred concerning the truth, saying that 
the resurrection is past already,’ and thereby 
“overthrown the faith of some’? (2 Tim. ii. 17, 
18). These latter expressions, coupled with ‘“ the 
shipwreck of faith” attributed to Hymenzus in 


«@ Prof. Stanley records (S. § P. p. 162, note) that 
the only wild animal he saw in Palestine was a hyzena. 
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the context of the former passage (ver. 19), surely 
warrant our understanding both passages of the 
same person, notwithstanding the interval between 
the dates of the two letters. When the first was 
written he had already made one proselyte; before 
the second was penned he had seduced another; 
and if so, the only points further to be considered 
are, the error attributed to him, and the sentence 
imposed upon him. 

I. The error attributed to him was one that had 
been in part appropriated from others, and has 
frequently been revived since with additions. What 
initiation was to the Pythagoreans, wisdom to the 
Stoics, science to the followers of Plato, contempla- 
tion to the Peripatetics, that “knowledge” (yvé- 
gts) was to the Gnostics. As there were likewise 
in the Greek schools those who looked forward to a 
complete restoration’ of all things (amoxardaracts, 
y. Heyne ad Virg. Eel. iv. 5, comp. din. vi. 745); 
so there was “a regeneration” (Tit. iii. 5; Matt. 
xix. 28), ‘a new creation ’’ (2 Cor. y. 17, see Alford 
ad loc.; Rey. xxi. 1), ‘a kingdom of heaven and 
of Messiah or Christ ” (Matt. xiii.; Rev. vii.) — and 
herein popular belief among the Jews coincided — 
unequivocally propounded in the N. T.; but here 
with this remarkable difference, namely, that in a 
great measure, it was present as well as future — 
the same thing in germ that was to be had in per- 
fection eventually. ‘¢ The kingdom of God is within 
you,” said our Lord (Luke xvii. 21). ‘+ He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things,’ said St. Paul (1 Cor. 
ii. 15). ‘ He that is born of God cannot sin,” said 
St. John (1 Ep. iii. 9). There are likewise two 
deaths and two resurrections spoken of in the N. 
T.; the first of each sort, that of the soul to and 
from sin (John iii. 3-8), ** the hour which now is ”’ 
(ibid. vy. 24, 25, on which see Aug. De Civ. Dei, 
xx. 6); the second, that of the body to and from 
corruption (1 Cor. xv. 36-44; also John y. 28, 29), 
which last is prospective. Now as the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body was found to involve 
immense difficulties even in those early days (Acts 
xvii. 32; 1 Cor. xv. 35; how keenly they were 
pressed may be seen in St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 
12 ff.); while, on the other hand, there was so great 
a predisposition in the then current philosophy 
(not even extinct now) to magnify the excellence 
of the soul above that of its earthly tabernacle, it 
was at once the easier and more attractive course 
to insist upon and argue from the force of those 
passages of Holy Scripture which enlarge upon the 
glories of the spiritual life that now is, under Christ, 
and to pass over or explain away allegorically all 
that refers to a future state in connection with the 
resurrection of the body. In this manner we may 
derive the first errors of the Gnostics, of whom 
Hymenzeus was one of the earliest. They were on 
the spread when St. John wrote; and his grand- 
disciple, St. Irenzeus, compiled a voluminous work 
against them (Adv. Her.). A good account of their 
full development is given by Gieseler, /. H., per. 1. 
diy. i. § 44 ff. 

II. As regards the sentence passed upon him — 
it has been asserted by some writers of eminence 
(see Corn. 4 Lapide ad 1 Cor. y. 5), that the 
“delivering to Satan’? is a mere synonym for 
ecclesiastical excommunication. Such can hardly 
be the case. The Apostles possessed many extra- 
ordinary prerogatives, which none have since arro- 
gated. ven the title which they bore has been 
set apart to them ever since. The shaking off the 
dust of their feet against a city that would not 
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receive them (St. Matt. x. 14), even though the 
same injunction was afterwards given to the Seventy 
(St. Luke x. 11), and which St. Paul found it 
necessary to act upon twice in the course of his 
ministry (Acts xiii. 51, and xviii. 6), has never 
been a practice since with Christian ministers. 
« Anathema,’ says Bingham, “is a word that 
oceurs frequently in the ancient canons” (Anitzq. 
xvi. 2, 16), but the form “ Anathema Maranatha” 
is one that none have ever ventured upon since St. 
Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 22). As the Apostles healed all 
manner of bodily infirmities, so they seem to have 
possessed and exercised the same power in inflicting 
them —a power far too perilous to be continued 
when the manifold exigencies of the Apostolical age 
had passed away. 
down dead at the rebuke of St. Peter (Acts v. 5 
and 10); 
arise,’”’ sufficed to raise Dorcas from the dead (ibid. 
ix. 40). St. Paul's first act in entering upon his 


ministry was to strike Elymas the sorcerer with | 


blindness, his own sight haying been restored to 
him through the medium of a disciple (27d. ix. 17, 
and xiii. 11): while soon afterwards we read of his 
healing the cripple of Lystra (ébcd. xiv. 8). Even 
apart from actual intervention by the Aposiles, 
bodily visitations are spoken of in the case of those 
who approached the Lord’s Supper unworthily, 
when as yet no discipline had been established: 
“For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you, and a good number ({cavol, in the former 
case it is moAAoi) sleep”? (1 Cor. xi. 30). 

On the other hand Satan was held to be the 
instrument or executioner of all these visitations. 
Such is the character assigned to him in the book 
of Job (i. 6-12, ii. 1-7). Similar agencies are 
deseribed 1 K. xxii. 19-22, and 1 Chr. xxi. 1. In 
Ps. Ixxviii. 49, such are the causes to which the 
plagues of Egypt are assigned. Even our Lord 
submitted to be assailed by him more than once 
(Matt. iv. 1-10: Luke iv. 13 says, ‘* departed from 
Him for a season”); and ‘a messenger of Satan 
was sent to buffet’ the very Apostle whose act of 
delivering another to the same power is now under 
discussion. At the same time large powers over 
the world of spirits were authoritatively conveyed 
by our Lord to his immediate followers (to the 
Twelve, Luke ix. 1; to the Seventy, as the results 
showed, ibid. x. 17-20). 

It only remains to notice five particulars con- 
nected with its exercise, which the Apostle supplies 
himself. (1.) That it was no mere prayer, but a 
solemn authoritative sentence, pronounced in the 
name and power of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. v. 8-5) 
(2) That it was never exercised upon any without 
the Chureh: “ them that are without God judgeth ” 
(ibid. v. 13), he says in express terms. (3.) That it 
was “for the destruction of the flesh,”’ 7. @. some 
bodily visitation. (4.) That it was for the improve- 
ment of the offender; that “his spirit might be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus” (ibid. v. 5); 
and that “he might learn not to blaspheme”’ while 
upon earth (1 Tim. i. 20). (5.) That the Apostle 
could in a given case empower, others to pass such 
sentence in his absence (1 Cor. y. 3, 4). 

Thus, while the “delivering to Satan’? may 
resemble ecclesiastical excommunication in some 
respects, it has its own characteristics likewise, 
which show plainly that one is not to be confounded 
or placed on the same level with the other. Nor 
again does St. Paul himself deliver to Satan all 
those in whose company he bids his converts not 


Ananias and Sapphira both fell | 


two words from the same lips, “ ‘Tabitha, | 
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even to eat” (1 Cor. y. 11). See an able review 
of the whole subject by Bingham, Antig. vi. 2, 15. 
E. S. Ff. 

HYMN. This word is not used in the English 
version of the O. T., and only twice in the N. T. 
(Eph. vy. 19; Col. iii. 16); though in the original 
of the latter the derivative verb “ occurs in three 
places (Matt. xxvi. 30; comp. Mark xiv. 26; Acts 
xvi. 25; Heb. ii. 12). The LX X., however, employ 
it freely in translating the Heb. names for almost 
every kind of poetical composition (Schleusn. Lea. 
duvos). In fact the word does not seem to have 
had for the LXX. any very special meaning; and 
they called the Heb. book of Yehillim the book of 
psalms, not of hyrans. Accordingly the word psalm 
had for the later Jews a definite meaning, while 
the word /ymn was more or less yague in its appli- 
cation, and capable of being used as occasion should 
arise. If a new poetical form or idea should be 
produced, the name of /ymn, not being embar- 
rassed by a previous determination, was ready to 
associate itself with the fresh thought of another 
literature. And this seems to have been actually 
the case. 

Among Christians the Hynin has always been 
something different from the Psalm; a different 
conception in thought, a different type in composi- 
tion. There is some dispute about the hymn sung 
by our Lord and his Apostles on the occasion of 
the Last Supper; but even supposing it to have 
been the Halle/, or Paschal Hymn, consisting of 
Pss. exiii—cxviii., it is obvious that the word hymn 
is in this case applied not to an individual psalm, 
but to a number of psalms chanted successively, 
and altoyether forming a kind of devotional exercise 
which is not unaptly called a hymn. The prayer 
in Acts iv. 24-30 is not a hymn, unless we allow 
non-metrical as well as metrical hymns. It may 
have been a hymn as it was originally altered; but 
we can only judge by the Greek translation, and 
this is without metre, and therefore not properly a 
hymn. In the jail at Philippi, Paul and Silas 
“sang hymns*’ (A. V. “ praises **) unto God, and 
so loud was their song that their fellow-prisoners 
heard them. This must have been what we mean 
by singing, and not merely recitation. It was in 
fact a veritable singing of hymns. And it is 
remarkable that the noun /ymn is only used in 
reference to the services of the Greeks, and in the 
same passages is clearly distinguished from the 
psalm (Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16), “psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs.” 

It is probable that no Greek version of the 
Psalms, even supposing it to be accommodated to 
the Greek metres, would take root in the affections 
of the Gentile converts. It was not only a question 
of metre, it was‘a question of ‘une; and Greek 
tunes required Greek hymns. So it was in Syria. 
Richer in tunes than Greece, for Greece had but 
eight, while Syria had 275 (Benedict. Pref. yol. vy. 
Op. Eph. Syr.), the Syrian hymnographers revelled 
in the varied luxury of their native music; and the 
result was'that splendid development of the Hymn, 
as moulded by the genius of Bardesanes, Harmonius, 
and Ephrem Syrus. In Greece the eight tunes 
which seem to have satisfied the exigencies of 
church-musie were probably accommodated to fixed 
metres, each metre being wedded to a particular 


« * Hymn occurs algo in Matt. xxvi. 80, and Mark 
xiv. .26, where ‘when they had sung an hymn” 
(A. V.) stands for juvicavres. 
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tune; an arrangement to which we can observe a 
tendency in the Directions about tunes and measures 
at the end of our English metrical version of the 
Psalms. This is also the case in the German 
hymmnology, where certain ancient tunes are recog- 
nized as models for the metres of later compositions, 
and their names are always prefixed to the hynms 
in conimon use. 

It is worth while inquiring what profane models 
the Greek hymnographers chose to work after. In 
the old religion of Greece the word hymn had 
already acquired a sacred and liturgical meaning, 
which could not fail to suggest its application to 
the productions of the Christian muse. So much 
for the mame. The special forms of the Greek 
hymn were yarious. ‘The Homerie and Orphic 
hymns were written in the epic style, and in hex- 
ameter verse. Their metre was not adapted for 
singing; and therefore, though they may have been 
recited, it is not likely that they were sung at the 
celebration of the mysteries. We turn to the Pin- 
darie hymns, and here we find a sutlicient variety 
of metre, and a definite relation to music. ‘These 
hymns were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lyre; and it is very likely that they engaged the 
attention of the early hymn-writers. The dithyramb, 
with its development into the dramatic chorus, was 
sufficiently connected with musical traditions to 
make its form a fitting vehicle for Christian poetry ; 
and there certainly is a dithyrambie savor about 
the earliest known Christian hynm, as it appears 
in Clem. Alex. pp. 312, 313, ed. Potter. 

The first impulse of Christian devotion was to 
run into the moulds ordinarily used by the wor- 
shippers of the old religion. This was more than 
an impulse, it was a necessity, and a twofold neées- 
sity. The new spirit was strong; but it had two 
limitations : the difficulty of conceiving a new 
musico-poetical literature; and the quality so pecu- 
liar to devotional music, of lingering in the heart 
after the head has been convinced and the belief 
changed. ‘The old tunes wouid be a real necessity 
to the new life; and the exile from his ancient 
faith would delight to hear on the foreign soil of a 
new religion the familiar melodies of home. Dean 
Trench has indeed labored to show that the reverse 
was the case, and that the early Christian shrank 
with horror from the sweet, but polluted, enchant- 
ments of his unbelieving state. We can only as- 
sent to this in so far as we allow it to be the second 
phase in the history of hymns. When old tradi- 
tions died away, and the Christian acquired not 
only a new belief, but a new social humanity, it 
was possible, and it was desirable too, to break for- 
ever the attenuated thread that bound him to the 
ancient world. And so it was broken; and the 
trochaic and iambic metres, unassociated as they 
were with heathen worship, though largely associa- 
ted with the heathen drama, obtained an ascendant 
in the Christian church. In 1 Cor. xiv. 26 allu- 
sion is made to improvised hymns, which being 
the outburst of a passionate emotion would proba- 
bly assume the dithyrambie form. But» attempts 
have been made to detect fragments of ancient 
hymns conformed to more obvious metres in Eph. 
y. 14; Jam. i. 17; Rev. i. 8 ff., xv. 3. These pre- 
tended fragments, however, may with much greater 
likelihood be referred to the swing of a prose com- 
position unconsciously culminating into metre. It 
was in the Latin church that the trochaic and iam- 
bie metres became most deeply reoted, and acquired 
the greatest depth of tone and grace of finish. 
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As an exponent of Christian feeling they soon su- 
perseded the accentual hexameters; they were used 
mmemonically against the heathen and the heretics 
by Commodianus and Augustine. The introduc- 
tion of hymns into the Latin church is commonly 
referred to Ambrose. But it is impossible to con- 
ceive that the West should haye been so far behind 
the East; similar necessities must have produced 
similar results; and it is more likely that the tra- 
dition is due to the very marked prominence of 
Ambrose as the greatest of all the Latin hymnog- 
raphers. 


The trochaic and iambic metres, thus impressed 
into the service of the church, have continued to 
hold their ground, and are in fact the 7’s, 8. M., 
C. M., and L. M. of our modern hymns; many of 
which are translations, or at any rate imitations, 
of Latin originals. These metres were peculiarly 
adapted to the grave and sombre spirit of Latin 
Christianity. Less ecstatic than the varied chorus 
of the Greek church, they did not soar upon the 
pinion of a lofty praise, so much as they drooped 
and sank into the depths of a great sorrow. They 
were subjective rather than objective; they appealed 
to the heart more than to the understanding; and 
if they contained less theology, they were fuller of 
a rich and Christian humanity. (Daniel’s The- 
saurus Hymnologicus, Halis et Lipsize, 1841-1855; 
Lateinische Hymnen, ete., by F. G. Mone; Gesdnye 
Chvrisilicher Vorzeit, by C. Fortlage, Berlin, 1844; 
Sacred Latin Poetry, by R. C. Trench; Ephrem 
Syrus, by Dr. Burgess; Hahn’s Bardesanes ; 
{Lamson’s Church of the First Three Centuries, 
p- 343 ff, 2d ed.]) T. E. B. 


HYSSOP (ANN, 6266: Soowmos). Perhaps 
no plant mentioned in the Scriptures has given rise 
to greater differences of opinion than this. The 
question of the identification of the ¢ézib of the 
Hebrews with any plant known to modern botan- 
ists was thought by Casaubon ‘adeo difficilis ad 
explicandum, ut videatur Hsias expectandus, qui 
certi aliquid nos doceat.’’ Had the botanical 
works of Solomon survived they might have thrown 
some light upon it. The chief difficulty arises from 
the fact that in the LXX. the Greek focwzos is 
the uniform rendering of the Hebrew ¢z0d, and that 
this rendering is endorsed by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 19, 21), when speaking 
of the ceremonial observances of the Levitical law. 
Whether, therefore, the LXX. made use of the 
Greek foowmos as the word most nearly resembling 
the Hebrew in sound, as Stanley suggests (S. ft P. 
21, note), or as the true representative of the plant 
indicated by the latter, is a point which, in all 
probability, will never be decided. Botanists differ 
widely even with regard to the identification of the 
toowmos of Dioscorides. The name has been given 
to the Satureia Greeca and the S. Juliana, to 
neither of which it is appropriate, and the hyssop 
of Italy and South lrance is not met with in 
Greece, Syria, or Egypt. Daubeny (Lect. on Rom. 
Husbandry, p. 313), following Sibthorpe, identifies 
the mountain-hyssop with the Thymbra spicata, 
but this conjecture is disapproved of by Kiihn 
(Comm. in Diose. iii. 27), who in the same passage 
ives it as his opinion that the Hebrews used the 
Origanum Aggyptiacum in Egypt, the O. Syria- 
cum in Palestine, and that the hyssop of Diosco- 
rides was the O. Smyrneum. The Greek botanist 
describes two kinds of hyssop, dpew and kynmeurh, 
and gives mecaAéu as the Egyptian equivalent. 
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The Talmudists make the same distinction be- 
tween the wild hyssop and the garden-plant used 
for food. 

The é26b was used to sprinkle the doorposts of 
the Israelites in Egypt with the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb (Ex. xii. 22); it was employed in the 
purification of lepers and leprous houses (Ley. xiv. 
4, 51), and in the sacrifice of the red heifer (Num. 
xix. 6). In consequence of its detergent qualities, 


or from its being associated with the purificatory | 


services, the Psalmist makes use of the expression, 
“ purge me with éz6b” (Ps. li. 7). It is described 
in 1 K. iy. 33 as growing on or near walls. In 
John xix. 29 the phrase bocary mep.Oevres corre- 
sponds to mepiOels KoAd Le in Matt. xxvii. 48 and 
Mark xv. 36. If therefore kadduw be the equiva- 
lent of jocdmw, the latter must be a plant capa- 
ble of producing a stick three or four feet in length. 

Five kinds of hyssop are mentioned in the ‘Tal- 
mud. One is called 27 simply, without any 
epithet: the others are distinguished as Greek, 
Roman, wild hyssop, and hyssop of Cochali (Mishna, 
Negaim, xiy. 6). Of these the four last-mentioned 
were profane, that is, not. to be employed in puri- 
fications (Mishna, Parah, xi. 7). Maimonides (de 
Vacca Rufa, iii. 2) says that the hyssop mentioned 
in the law is that which was used as a condiment. 
According to Porphyry (De Abdstin. iy. 7), the 
Egyptian priests on certain occasions ate their 
bread mixed with hyssop; and the zaatar, or wild 
marjoram, with which it has been identified, is often 
an ingredient in a mixture called dukkah, which is 
to this day used as food by the poorer classes in 
Egypt (Lane, Mod. Lg. i. 200). It is not improb- 
able, therefore, that this may have been the hyssop 
of Maimonides, whe wrote in Egypt; more espe- 
cially as R. D. Kimchi (Lez. s. y.), who reckons 
seven different kinds, gives as the equivalent the 


Arabic 


and the German Dosten or Wohlgemuth (Rosenm. 
Handb.). With this agrees the Tanchum Hieros. 
MS. quoted by Gesenius. So in the Judzeo-Span- 
ish version, Ix. xii. 22 is translated “ y tomarédes 
manojo de origano.”’ But Dioscorides makes a 
distinction between origanum and hyssop when he 
describes the leaf of a species of the former as 
resembling the latter (cf. Plin. xx. 67), though it 
is evident that he, as well as the Talmudists, re- 
garded them as belonging to the same family. In 
the Syriac of 1 K. iv. 33 hyssop is rendered by 


load, hifd, *houseleek,’’ although in other 
passages it is répresented by LDOJ, 2/0, which 


ARADO, 2 atar, origanum, or marjoram, 


the Arabic translation follows in Ps. li. 7 and Heb. 
ix. 19, while in the Pentateuch it has zacta7 for the 
same. Patrick (on 1 K. iv. 33) was of opinion 
that ¢z6b is the same with the [thiopie azub, which 
represents the hyssop of Ps. li. 7, as well as jdud0- 
poy, or mint, in Matt. xxiii. 23. 

Bochart decides in favor of marjoram or some 
plant like it (Hieroz. i. b. 2, ¢. 50), and to this 
conclusion, it must be admitted, all ancient tradi- 
tion points. The monks on Jebel Musa give the 
name of hyssop to a fragrant plant called ja’deh, 
which grows in great quantities on that mountain 
Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 157). Celsius (Hierobot. 
1. 423), after enumerating eighteen different plants, 
thyme, southernwood, rosemary, French lavender, 
wall rue, and the maidenhair fern among. others, 
which haye been severally identified with the hys- 
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jsop of Scripture, concludes that we have no alter- 
native but to accept the Hyssopus officinalis, “ nisi 
S foow- 
roy reddit Heb. ix. 19.’ He avoids the difficulty 
in John xix. 29 by supposing that a sponge filled 
| with vinegar was wrapped round a bunch of hyssop, 
and that the two were then fastened to the end of 
a stick. Dr. Kitto conceived that he had found 
the peculiarities of the Hebrew ¢206 in the Phyto- 
lacea decandra, a native of America. Tremellius 
and Ben Zeb render it by “moss.’’ It has been 
reserved for the ingenuity of a German to trace a 
connection between Aisop, the Greek fabulist, and 
the ézdb of 1 K. iv. 33 (Hitzig, Die Spriiche Salo- 
mo’s, Hinl. § 2). 

An elaborate and interesting paper by the late 
Dr. J. Forbes Royle, On the Hyssop of Scripture, 
in the Journ. of the Roy. As. Soc. viii. 193-212, 
goes far to throw light upon this difficult question. 
Dr. R., after a careful investigation of the subject, 
arrived at the conclusion that the hyssop is no 
other than the caper-plant, or cappuris spinosa of 
Linneus. The Arabic name of this plant, asuf, 
by which it is sometimes, though not commonly, 
described, bears considerable resemblance to the 
Hebrew. It is found in Lower Egypt (Forskal, 
Flor. Eg.-Arab.; Plin. xiii. 44). Burckhardt 
(Trav. in Syr., p. 536) mentions the aszef as a 
tree of frequent occurrence in the valleys of the 
peninsula of Sinai, “the bright green creeper which 
climbs out of the fissures of the rocks’’ (Stanley, 
S. gf P. p. 21, &.), and produces a fruit of the 
size of a walnut, called by the Arabs Fedfel Jibbel, 
or mountain-pepper (Shaw, Spec. Phytogr. Afr. 
p- 39). Dr. R. thought this to be undoubtedly a 
species of capparis, and probably the caper-plant. 
The capparis spinosa was found by M. Bové (Rel. 
dun Voy. Botan. en E£g., ete.) in the desert of Sinai, 
at Gaza, and at Jerusalem. Lynch saw it in a 
ravine near the convent of Mar Saha (£aped., p. 
388). It is thus met with in all the localities 
where the ézdd is mentioned in the Bible. With 
regard to its habitat, it grows in dry and rocky 
places, and on walls: ‘ quippe quum capparis quo- 
que seratur siccis maxime”’ (Plin. xix. 48). De 
Candolle describes it as found “in muris et rupes- 
tribus.’’ The caper-plant was believed to be pos- 
sessed of detergent qualities. According to Pliny 
(xx. 59) the root was applied to the cure of a dis- 
ease similar to the leprosy. Lamarck (nc. Botan. 
art. Capriem) says, “les capriers . . . sont regardés 
comme . . . antiscorbutiques.’’ Finally, the caper- 
plant is capable of producing a stick three or four 
feet in length. Pliny (xiii. 44) describes it in 
Egypt as “ firmioris ligni frutex,’’ and to this prop- 
erty Dr. Royle attaches great importance, identify- 
ing as he does the Secémq of John xix. 29 with 
the kaAduw of Matthew and Mark. He thus con- 
cludes: “A combination of circumstances, and 
some of them apparently too improbable to be uni- 
ted in one plant, I cannot believe to be accidental, 
and have therefore considered myself entitled to 
infer, what I hope I have succeeded in proving to 
the satisfaction of others, that the caper-plant is 
the hyssop of Scripture.’’ Whether his conclusion 
is sound or not, his investigations are well worthy 
of attention; but it must be acknowledged that, 
setting aside the passage in John xix., which may 
possibly admit of another solution, there seems no 
reason for supposing that the properties of the éz6b 
of the Hebrews may not be found in some one of 
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the plants with which the tradition of centuries 
has identified it. That it may have been possessed 
of some detergent qualities which Jed to its signifi- 
cant employment in the purificatory service is pos- 
sible; but it does not appear from the narrative in 
Leviticus that its use was such as to call into action 
any medicinal properties by which it might have 
been characterized. In the present state of the 
evidence, therefore, there does not seem sufficient 
reason for departing from the old interpretation, 
which identified the Greek foowmos with the He- 


brew DVN. W. A. W. 


* J. [ design to give reasons, conclusive in my 
mind, against the supposition that the Capparis 
spinost is the hyssop. (1.) It is a thorny plant 
highly unsuitable to the use intended; 7. e. the be- 
ing formed into a sort of wisp or brush, or bunch, 
suitable for sprinkling. Its branches are straggling 
and quite incapable of assuming the required form, 
and its harsh thorns would make it impossible to 
hold it in the hand. Can it be supposed that it 
was stripped of these to prepare it for use? (2.) 


It has no affinity with the Lis), which is one of 


the Labiate, and which 
from its etymological 
identity with DVN is 
entitled to be considered 
the plant referred to in 
the Scriptures. 

Il. I desire to present 
the evidence which satis- 
fies my mind that the 
Origanum maru is the 
plant intended. 

(1.) The definition of 


Ly, in Arabic is “a 


plant growing on a slen- 
der square stem” (a 
characteristic of the La- 
biate) “with a leaf like 


the slender ran an 


This definition makes it 
certain that the Arabic 
Ziipha is very near the 
Origanwn maru, for the 
latter is one of the nume- 
rous species included by , 
the Arabs under the in- i 


definite term (GRO: 

in fact, it is the most 

common of them all. Ay IP 
(2.) It grows on the \ 

walls of all the terraces j 


throughout Palestine 
and Syria. y 
(3.) It is free from hy 


thorns, and its slender }) 
stem, free from spread- 
ing branches, and ending 
in a cluster of heads, 
having a highly aromatic 
odor, exactly fits it to 
be made into a bunch 


(@. EB. 


Origanum mari. 
Post feczt.) 
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for purposes of sprinkling. No plant growing in 
the East is so well fitted for the purpose. These 
considerations have long persuaded me that this is 
the plant intended. 

Its leaves are commonly eaten in Syria with bread, 
and as a seasoning, as we use summer savory, which 
it resembles in taste. Its effects on sheep and 
goats are very salutary. G. KE. P. 


i: 


IPPHAR (a2? [whom God chooses] : "EBedp, 
"EBadp, Badp ; [ Vat. Baap in. Chr. ;] Alex. Te- 
Bap, leBaap: Syr. Jucobor: Jebahar, Jebaar), 
one ot the sons of David, mentioned in the lists 
next after Solomon and before Elishua (2 Sam. y. 
15; 1 Chr. iii. 6, xiv. 5). Ibhar was born in Je- 
rusalem, and from the second of these passages it 
appears that he was the son of a wife and not of a 
concubine. He never comes forward in the history 
in person, nor are there any traditions concerning 
him. For the genealogy of Dayid’s family see 
Davi. 


IB/LEAM (oy9o9 [conqueror or devourer 
of the people]: {in Josh., Rom. Vat. Alex. omit, 
Comp. ’IaBAadu; in Judg.,] "TeBradu, Alex. Ba- 
Aaau; [in 2 K., Vat. ExBraap, Rom. Alex. ‘IeB- 
Aadu:] Jeblaam), a city of Manasseh, with villages 
or towns (Hebrew ‘daughters’’) dependent on it 
(Judg. i. 27). Though belonging to Manasseh, it 
appears not to have lain within the limits allotted 
to that tribe, but to have been situated in the ter- 
ritory of either Issachar or Asher (Josh. xvii. 11). 
It is not said which of the two, though there is no 
doubt from other indications that it was the former. 
The ascent of Gur, the spot at which Ahaziah re- 
ceived his death wound from the soldiers of Jehu, 


was “at (2) Ibleam” (2 K. ix. 27), somewhere 
near the present Jenin, probably to the north of it, 
about where the village Jediuma now stands. 


In the list of cities given out of Manasseh to 
the Kohathite Levites (1 Chr. vi. 70), BrLram is 
mentioned, answering to Gathrimmon in the list 
of Josh. xxi. Bileam is probably a mere alteration 
of Ibleam (comp. the form given in the Alex. LXX. 
above), though this is not certain. G. 


IBNE‘TAH [8 syl.] (7922) [Jehovah builds] : 
Teuvad; [Vat. Bayuaps Comp. Ald.] Alex. "IeB- 
vad? Jobania), son of Jeroham, a Benjamite, who 
was « chief man in the tribe apparently at the 
time of the first settlement in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 
ix. 8). 

IBNVJAH Capes [as above]: "Ieuvat ; 
[Vat. Bavaia; | Alex. IeBavaa: Jebunia), a Ben- 
jamite (1 Chr. ix. 8). 

IB/RI (=) [Hebrew]: ’ABat; Alex. 08813 
[Comp. "ABap!:] Hebri), a Merarite Levite of the 
family of Jaaziah (1 Chr. xxiv. 27), in the time of 
king David, concerned in the service of the house 
of Jehovah. 

The word is precisely the same as that elsewhere 
rendered in the A. V. ‘“ Hebrew,’’ which see. 


a *The fact that many stalks grow up from one 
root eminently fits this species for the purpose in- 
. 


tended. The hand could easily gather in a single 
grasp the requisite bundle or bunch all ready for use. 
G. BE. P. 
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IB/ZAN (JZAN  [swi/t, flect, Dietr.; splen- 
did, beautiful, First]: ’"ABatoody; [Vat. ABac- 


IBZAN 


cav;| Alex. EceBwy; Joseph. “Aparns: Abesan), | 


a native of Bethlehem, who judged Israel for seven 
years after Jephthah (Judg. xii. 8, 10). He had 
30 sons and 30 daughters, and took home 30 wives 
for his sons, and sent out his daughters to as many 
husbands abroad. He was buried at Bethlehem. 
From the non-addition of “ Ephratah,” or “Judah,” 
after Bethlehem, and from Ibzan having been suc- 
ceeded by a Zebulonite, it seems pretty certain that 
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Ges. Thes. p. 79, inglorious: [in 1 Sam. iv. 8,] 
OdaiBapxaBde, (Alex. OvaryaBwd, Comp. *Exa- 
| Bad; in 1 Sam. xiv. 3, "Iwyabqd], which seems 
to derive from IS, “woe,” odaf, 1 Sam. iv. 8, 
'Ges. p. 39: Ichabod), the son of Phinehas, and 
‘grandson of Eli. In giving birth to him his 
mother died of grief at the news of the sudden 
deaths of her husband and father-in-law. His 
| brother's name was Ahiah or Ahimelech (1 Sam. 
iv. 21. xiy. 3): HH Wow 
ICO/NIUM (Ixdmoy), the modern Konieh, is 


the Bethlehem here meant is that in the tribe of | situated in the western part of an extensive plain, 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15: see Joseph. Ant. v. 7, § | on the central table-land of Asia Minor, and not 
73). There is not a shadow of probability in the far to the north of the chain of Taurus. This 
notion which has been broached as to the identity of | level district was anciently called LycaAonts. Xen- 
Ibzan with Boaz (Yd). The history of his large ‘ophon {Anadb. i. 2, 19) reckons Iconium as the 
family is singularly at variance with the impression | most easterly town of Puryera; but all other 


of Boaz given us in the book of Ruth. 
A. C. H. 


ICH’ABOD (T12D7%s, from YS, “ where?” 
equivalent to the negative, and 7123, “ glory,” 


| writers speak of it as being in Lycaonia, of which 
| 
| 


it was practically the capital. It was on the great 
line of communication between Ephesus and the 
western coast of the peninsula on one side, and 
Tarsus, Antioch, and the Euphrates on the other. 
We see this indicated by the narrative of Xenophon 


(1. c.) and the letters of Cicero (ad Fam. iii. 8; y. | 
20, xv. 4). When the Roman provincial system 
was matured, some of the most important roads in- 
tersected one another at this point, as may be seen | 
from the map in Leake’s Asia Minor. These cir- 
cumstances should be borne in mind, when we trace | 
St. Paul’s journeys through the district. Iconium 
was a well-chosen place for missionary operations. 
The Apostle’s first visit was on his first circuit, in 
company with Barnabas; and on this oecasion he 
approached it from Antioch in Pisidia, which lay 
to the west. From that city he had been driven 
by the persecution of the Jews (Acts xiii. 50, 51). 
There were Jews in Iconium also; and St. Paul’s 
first efforts here, according to his custom, were 
made in the synagogue (xiv. 1). ‘The results were 
considerable both among the Hebrew and Gentile 
population of the place (ibid.). We should notice 
that the working of miracles in [conium is emphat- 
ically mentioned (xiv. 3). The intrigues of the 
Jews again drove him away; he was in danger of 
being stoned, and he withdrew to Lysrra and 


DErBE, in the eastern and wilder part of Lycaonia | 


(xiv. 6). Thither also the enmity of the Jews of 


Iconium (Konieh). (Laborde, Voyage en Orient.) 


Antioch and Iconium pursued him; and at Lystra 


he was actually stoned and left for dead (xiv. 19). 


After an interval, however, he returned over the 
old ground, revisiting Teconium and encouraging the 
church which he had pete there (xiv. 21, 22). 
These sufferings and difficulties are alluded to in 
2 Tim. iii. 11; and this brings us to the consider- 
_atien of his next visit to this neighborhood, which 
was the occasion of his first practically associating 
himself with Tororny. Paul left the Syrian An- 
tioch, in company with Silas (Acts xv. 40), on his 
second missionary circuit; and travelling through 
CILtcrA (xv. 41), and up through the passes of 
Taurus into Lyeaonia, approached Tconium from 
the east, by Derbe and Lystra (xvi. 1,2). Though 
apparently a native of Lystra, Timothy was evi- 
dently well known to the Christians of Iconium 
(xvi. 2); and it is not improbable that his cireum- 
cision (xvi. 3) and ordination (1 Tim. i. 18, iy. 14, 
vi. 12; 2 Tim. i. 6) took place there. On leaving 
Teonium St. Paul and his party travelled to the 
N. W.; and the place is not mentioned again in 
the sacred narrative: though there is little doubt 
that it was visited by the Apostle again in the early 
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part of his third cireuit (Acts xviii. 23). From its 
position it could not fail to be an important centre 
of Christian influence in the early ages of the 
church. The curious apocryphal legend of St. 
Thecla, of which Iconium is the scene, must not 
be entirely passed by. The “ Acta Pauli et Thecle”’ 
are given in full by Grabe (Spicil. vol. i.), and by 
Jones (On the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 353-411). It is 
natural here to notice one geographical mistake in 
that document, namely, that Lystra is placed on 
the west instead of the east. In the declining 
period of the Roman empire, Iconium was made a 
colonia. In the middle ages it became a place of 
great consequence, as the capital of the Seljukian 
sultans. Hence the remains of Saracenic archi- 
tecture, which are conspicuous here, and which are 
described by many travellers. Konieh is still a 
town of considerable size. eSacht. 

* ‘The origin of the name is obscure. Some find 
it allied to efkdéy or eixdyioy (=* place of images’’) 
while others derive it from a Semitie root (see 
Pauly’s Real-Encyhl. iv. 51). It was situated on 
one of the largest plains in Asia Minor, and, like 
Damascus, formed an oasis in the desert. ‘ The 
rills that flowed from mountain ranges on the west 
of the city irrigated, for a little distance, the low 
grounds which stretched away towards the east, 
and gardens and orchards were seen in luxuriance, 
but soon the water, the source of vegetation, was 
exhausted, and then commenced the dry barren 
plain of Lycaonia.”” (See Lewin’s Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, i. 158.) he eyes of Paul and Bar- 
nabas must haye rested for hours on the city both 
before reaching it from Antioch and after leaving 
it for Lystra. ‘We travelled,’ says Ainsworth, 
“three hours along the plain of Koniyeh, always 
in sight of the city, before we reached it” (Travels 
in Asia Minor, ii. 65). Leake says, “ We saw 
the city with its mosques and ancient walls still at 
the distance of 12 or 14 miles from us” (Travels 
in Asia Minor, p. 45). 

Luke's statement that Paul found there “a great 
multitude both of Jews and Greeks ’’ (Acts xiv. 1), 
accords with the extent and variety of the ruins 
still found on the spot. [t accords also with the 
geographical position of the place so well situated 
for trade and intercourse with other regions. The 
Greeks and Jews were the commercial factors of 
that period, as they are so largely at the present 
time; and hence the narrative mentions them as 
very numerous precisely here. The bulk of the 
population belonged to a different stock. The pos- 
session of a common language gaye the missionaries 
access at once to the Greek-speaking foreigners. 

The Apostle’s narrow escape from being stoned 
at Iconium (Acts xiv. 5) recalls to us a passage in 
one of the epistles. Paul was actually stoned at 
Lystra (Acts xiy. 19), soon after his departure from 
Teonium, and referring to that instance when he 
wrote to the Corinthians, he says (2 Cor. xi. 25): 
“Once was I stoned.’’ Hence, says Paley (ore 
Pauline), “had this meditated assault at Iconium 
been completed, had the history related that a stone 
was thrown, as it relates that preparations were 
made both by Jews and Gentiles to stone Paul and 
his companions, or even had the account of this 
transaction stopped, without going on to inform us 
that Paul and his companions were ‘aware of the 
danger and fled,’ a contradiction between the his- 
tory and the epistles would haye ensued. ‘Truth is 
necessarily consistent; but it is scarcely possible 
that independent accounts, not having truth to 
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guide them, should thus advance to the very brink 
of contradiction without falling into it.” H. 


ID/ALAH (TST [memorial stone of El 
(God), Fiirst]: ‘Iepiyd [Vat. -pei-]; Alex. Iad- 
naa: Jedala and Jeralx), one of the cities of the 
tribe of Zebulun, named between Shimron and 
Bethlehem (Josh. xix. 15). Schwarz (p. 172), 
without quoting his authority, but probably from 
one of the Talmudical books, gives the name as 
‘: Yidalah or Chirii,’’ and would identify it with 
the village ‘“ Kellah al-Chiré, 6 miles S. W. of 
Semunii.”” Semwniyeh is known and marked on 
many of the maps, rather less than 3 miles S. of 
Beit-lahm; but the other place mentioned by 
Schwarz has evaded observation. It is not named 
in the Onomusticon. G. 


ID’BASH (waT [stout, compulent|: *leB- 
dds; [Vat. laBas; Comp. led¢Bds;] Alex. IyaBns: 
Jedebvs), one of the three sons of Abi-Etam — 
“the father of Etam’’—among the families of 
Judah (1 Chr. ivy. 3). The Tzelelponite is named 
as his sister. This list is probably a topographical 
one, a majority of the names being those of places. 


IDDO 1. (STD: 3a556; [Vat. corrupt;] 
Alex. Sadwx: Addo.) The father of Abinadab, 
one of Solomon’s monthly purveyors (1 K. iy. 14). 


2. (YTV: Asai; [Vat. Ader; Comp. Ald. ?ad- 
54:] Addo.) A descendant of Gershom, son of 
Levi (1 Chr. vi. 21). In the reversed genealogy 
(ver. 41) the name is altered to UpAIAH, and we 
there discover that he was one of the forefathers 
of Asaph the seer. 


3. (VT [favorite]: -tadat; [Vat. ladda] 
Alex. JadSdai: Jaddo.) Son of Zechariah, ruler 
(nagid) of the tribe of Manasseh east of Jordan in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 21). 


4, (OTD, i.e. Ye'doi [born on a festival, 


Fiirst]; but in the correction of the Keri 1TY%, 
Ye'do: *IwhA, ’AS586 [Vat. Adw]: Addo.) A seer 
(iI) whose “ yisions ”’ (GT) against Jero- 
boam incidentally contained some of the acts of 
Solomon (2 Chr. ix. 29). He also appears to have 
written a chronicle or story (Widrash, Ges. p. 357) 
relating to the life and reign of Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 
22), and also a book “concerning genealogies,” in 
which the acts of Rehoboam were recorded (xii. 
15). These books are lost, but they may have 
formed part of the foundation of the existing books 
of Chronicles (Berthean, On Chron. Introd. § 3). 
The mention of his haying prophesied against Jero- 
boam probably led to his identification in the an- 
cient Jewish traditions (Jerome, Quest. Heb. in 
2 Chr. xii. 15, Jaddo; Joseph. Ant. viii. 38, § 5, 
*Tadév) with the ‘Man of God” out of Judah, 
who denounced the altar of that king (1 K. xiii. 1). 
He is also identified with Oded (see Jerome on 2 
Chr. xy. 1). 

5. (SVTY ; in Zech. [i. 7,] VY: 7a884; [in 
Ezr., Vat. Adw; in Neh., Vat. Alex. FA. omit, 
and so Rom. in xii. 4:] Addo.) The grandfather of 
the prophet Zechariah (Zech. i. 1, 7), although in 
other places Zechariah is called “the son of Iddo”’ 
(Ear. y. 1, vi. 14). Iddo returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 4), and in 
the next generation — the “days of Joiakim”’ soi 
of Jeshua (vv. 10, 12) — his house was represente | 
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by Zechariah (ver. 14). In 1 Esdr. vi. 1 the name | tainly used 


is ADDO. 

6. (VTS: [LXX. omit, exe. Comp. once *Ad- 
dael:] Lddo.) The chief of those who assembled 
at Casiphia, at the time of the second caravan from 
Babylon, in the reign of Artaxerxes Lougimanus 
B. Cc. 458. He was one of the Nethinim, of whom 
220 responded to the appeal of Ezra to assist in 
the return to Judaa (zr. viii. 17; comp. 20). In 
the Apocr. Esdras the name is SADDEUS and DAp- 
DEUS. G. 

IDOL, IMAGE. As no less than twenty-one 
different Hebrew words have been rendered in the 
A. V. either by idol or image, and that by no 


means uniformly, it will be of some advantage to | 


attempt to discriminate between them, and assign, 
as nearly as the two languages will allow, the Eng- 
lish equivalents for each. But, before proceeding 
to the discussion of those words which in them- 
selyes indicate the objects of false worship, it will 
be necessary to notice a class of abstract terms, 
which, with a deep moral significance, express the 
degradation associated with it, and stand out as a 
protest of the language against the enormities of 
idolatry. Such are — 


1. JUS, dven, rendered elsewhere “ nought,” 
“ vanity,” “iniquity,” ‘* wickedness,’’ “ sorrow,.”’ 
ete., and once only “idol”? (Is. lxyi. 3). The pri- 
mary idea of the root seems to be emptiness, nothing- 
ness, as of breath or vapor; and, by a natural tran- 
sition, in a moral sense, wickedness in its active 
form of mischief, and then, as the result, sorrow 
and trouble. Hence dven denotes a -yain, false, 
wicked thing, and expresses at once the essential 
nature of idols, and the consequences of their wor- 
ship. ‘The character of the word may be learnt 
from its associates. It stands in parallelism with 


DDN, ephes (Is. xli. 29), which, after undergoing 
various modifications, comes at length to signify 


“nothing ;”’ with Dan, hebel, “ breath ”’ or * ya- 
por,”’ itself applied as a term of contempt to the 
objects of idolatrous reverence (Deut. xxxii. 21; 1 
K. xvi. 18; Ps. xxxi. 6; Jer. viii. 19, x. 8); with 


” 


NW, shaw, “nothingness,” “vanity;’? and with 


TW, sheker, “falsehood” (Zech. x. 2): all indi- 
cating the utter worthlessness of the idols to whom 
homage was paid, and the false and delusive nature 
of their worship. It is employed in an abstract 
sense to denote idolatry in general in 1 Sam. xy. 
23. There is much significance in the change of 
name from Beth-el to Beth-aven, the great centre 
of idolatry in Israel (Hos. iv. 15). 


2. Ors, élil, is thought by some to have a 


sense akin to that of VW, sheker, “falsehood,” 
with which it stands in parallelism in Job xiii. 4, 
and would therefore much resemble adven, as ap- 
plied to an idol. Delitzsch (on Hab. ii. 18) derives 


it from the negative particle Os, al, “die Nich- 
tigen.” But according to Fiirst (Zandw. s. y.) it 


is a diminutive of ON, “god,” the additional syl- 
lable indicating the greatest contempt. In this 
case the signification above mentioned is a sub- 
sidiary one. The same authority asserts that the 
word denotes a small image of the god, which was 
consulted as an oracle among the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians (Is. xix. 3; Jer. xiy. 14). 
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of the idols of Noph or Memphis (Ez. 
xxx. 13). In strong contrast with Jehovah it ap- 
pears in Ps. xevi. 5, xevii. 7: the contrast probably 
being heightened by the resemblance between éli- 
lim and éléhim. A somewhat similar play upon 


words is observable in Hab. ii. 18, mos 
| OMDEN, clilim illémim («dumb idols,” A. V-)- 


3. TTD S, émah, “horror” or “terror,” and 
| hence an object of horror or terror (Jer. 1. 38), in 
| reference either to the hideousness of the idols or 
|to the gross character of their worship. In this 
| respect it is closely connected with — 


4. nsdn, miphletseth, a * fright,’ * horror,” 
| applied to the idol of Maachah, probably of wood, 
which Asa cut down and burned (1 K. xv. 13; 2 
Chr. xv. 16), and which was unquestionably the 
Phallus, the symbol of the productive power of 
|/nature (Movers, Phen. i. 571; Selden, de Dis Syr. 
ii. 5), and the nature-goddess Ashera. Allusion is 
supposed to be made to this in Jer. x. 5, and Epist. 
of Jer. 70 [in the Apocrypha]. In 2 Chr. xv. 16 
the Vulg. render “ simulacrum Priapi”’ (ef. Hor., 
“furum ayiumque maxima furmido’’). The LXX. 
had a different reading, which it is not easy to 
determine. They translate in 1 K. xv. 13 the same 
word both by ctvodos (with which corresponds the 


Syr. Jobs, “dé. “a festival,’ reading perhaps 


Ney, *dtsereth, as in 2 K. x. 20; Jer. ix. 2) and 
karabdvces, while in Chronicles it is e8wAov. 
Possibly in 1 K. xv. 13 they may have read 
FUNDED, m'isullithah, for FUN ID, miph- 
laistah, as the Vulg. specum, of which « simulacrum 
turpissimum ”’ is a correction. With this must be 


noticed, though not actually rendered, “ image ”’ or 
“ idol.” 


5. KNWD, bésheth, “shame,” or “shameful 
thing” (A. V. Jer. xi. 13; Hos. ix. 10), applied to 
Baal or Baal-Peor, as characterizing the obscenity 
of his worship. With éil is found in close con- 
nection — 


6. mrydabs, gillilim, also a term of contempt, 
but of uncertain origin (Ez. xxx. 13). The Rab- 
binical authorities, referring to such passages as 
Ez. iv. 12, Zeph. i. 17, have favored the interpre- 
tation given in the margin of the A. V. to Deut. 
xxix. 17, “ dungy gods” (Vulg. “ sordes,”’ “ sordes 
idolorum,”’ 1 K. xy. 12). Jahn connects it with 
93, galal, “ to roll,” and applies it to the stocks 
of trees of which idols were made, and in mockery 
called gillilim, “rolling things”? (a volvendo, he 
says, though it is difficult to see the point of his 
remark). Gesenius, repudiating the derivation from 


the Arab. he, jalla, “to be great, illustrious,” 
gives his preference to the rendering “ stones, stone 


gods,” thus deriving it from ba, gal, “a heap of 
stones;’’ and in this he is followed by Fiirst, who 
translates gillul by the Germ. “ Steinhaufe.”’ The 
expression is applied, principally in Ezekiel, to false 
gods and their symbols (Deut. xxix. 17; Ez. viii. 
10, &e.). It stands side by side with other con- 
temptuous terms in Ez. xvi. 36, xx. 8; as for 


tD, shekets, « filth,” « abomination ” 


fees? 


example Y 


It is cer-' (Bz. viii. 10), and — 
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7. The cognate YAW, shikkiits, « filth,” “im- 
purity,’’ especially applied, like shekets, to that 
which produced ceremonial uncleanness (Kz. xxxyii. 
23; Nah. iii. 6), such as food offered in sacrifice to 
idols (Zech. ix. 7; comp. Acts xv. 20, 29). As 
referring to the idols themselves, it primarily denotes 
the obscene rites with which their worship was 
associated, and hence, by metonymy, is applied both 
to the objects of worship and also to their worship- 
pers, who partook of the impurity, and thus ‘ be- 


came loathsome like their love,” the foul Baal-Peor | 


(Hos. ix. 10). 

We now come to the consideration of those 
words which more directly apply to the images or 
idols, as the outward symbols of the deity who was 
worshipped through them. These may be classified 
according as they indicate that the images were 
made in imitation of external objects, and to repre- 
sent some idea, or attribute; or as they denote the 
workmanship by which they were fashioned. To 
the first class belong — 


8. Dn, semel, or Srp, sémel, with which 
Gesenius compares as cognate Duin, mashal, and 


bz, iselem, the Lat. similis and Greek -éuadés, 
signifies a “likeness,” “semblance.” The Targ. 
in Deut. iv. 16 gives NTS, tsiird, « figure,” as 
the equivalent; while in Ez. viii. 3, 5, it is rendered 


by nbs, tslam, “image.” In the latter passages 


: 4 
the Syriac has JAso09, koimté, “a statue’ 


(the orfAn of the LXX.), which more properly 
corresponds to matsts¢bah (see No. 15 below); and 


in Deut. ala , genés, “kind” (=-yévos). 


The passage in 2 Chr. xxxiii. 7 is rendered “ images 
of four faces,’ the latter words representing the 
one under consideration.¢ In 2 Chr. xxxiii. 15 it 
appears as “ carved images,” following the LXX. 7d 
yAutrdy. On the whole the Greek exdy of Deut. 
iv. 16, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, and the “ simnlacrum”’ of 
the Vulgate (2 Chr. xxxiii. 15) most nearly resem- 
ble the Hebrew semel. 


9. nb, tselem (Ch. td. and poy, tselam) is 
by all lexicographers, ancient and modern, con- 


nected with Oss isél, “a shadow.” It is the 
“image ’’ of God in which man was created (Gen. 
i. 27; cf. Wisd. ii. 23), distinguished from V7", 
demiith, or ‘ likeness,” as the “image” from the 
‘idea’ which it represents (Schmidt, de /mag. 
Dei in Hom. p. 84), though it would be rash to 
insist upon this distinction. In the N. T. eixéy 
“appears to represent the latter (Col. iii. 10; ef. 
LXX. of Gen. v. 1), as duotwua the former of the 
two words (Rom. i. 23, viii. 29; Phil. i. 7), but 
in Heb. x. 1 cixdy is opposed to gxia as the sub- 
stance to the unsubstantial form, of which it is the 
perfect representative. The LXX. render demiith 
by duolwois, duolwua, eixdyv, Ouoros, and tselem 
most frequently by ei«dy, though duolwua, efdwror, 
and rémos also occur. But whatever abstract term 
may best define the meaning of (se/em, it is un- 
questionably used to denote the visible forms of 
external objects, and is applied to figures of gold 


a 'fhere are many passages in the Syr. of Chronicles 
which it is impossible to reconcile with the received 
Hebrew text ; and the translation of these books is on 
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and silver (1 Sam. vi. 5; Num. xxxiii. 52; Dan. 
iii. 1), such as the golden image of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as well as to those painted upon walls (Ez. 
xxiii. 14). “Image” perhaps most nearly repre- 
sents it in all passages. Applied to the human 
countenance (Dan. iii. 19) it signifies the “ expres- 
sion,’”’ and corresponds to the iSéa of Matt. xxviii. 
3, though demith agrees rather with the Platonic 
usage of the latter word. 


10. MV, temindh, rendered “image” in 
Job iv. 16; elsewhere “ similitude ” (Deut. iy. 12), 
‘likeness? (Deut. v. 8): ‘form,’ or “shape” 
would be better. In Deut. iv. 16 it is in parallelism 
with SWIAM, tabnith, literally “ build;’? hence 
“plan,” or ‘model’? (2 K. xvi. 10; cf. Ex. xx. 
4; Num. xii. 8). 

ll. ALY, asd, 12. ALY, retsed (Jer. xxii. 
28), or 13. ZEN *dtseb (Is. xviii. 5), “a figure,” 
all derived from a root ALY, “atsab, to work,” 


or “ fashion’” (akin to ail, chatsab, and the 
like), are terms applied to idols as expressing that 
their origin was due to the labor of man. The 
verb in its derived senses indicates the sorrow and 
trouble consequent upon severe labor, but the latter 
seems to be the radical idea. If the notion of 
sorrow were most prominent the words as applied 
to idols might be compared with dven above. Is. 


J lviti. 3 is rendered in the Peshito Syriac “ idols’ 


(A. V. “labors”’), but the reading was evidently 


different. In Ps. exxxix. 24, asy Hoe derec’- 
dtsed, is ‘ idolatry.” 


14. WS, tsi, once only applied to an idol (Is. 
xlv. 16; LXX. vico, as if DS, iyyim). The 
word usually denotes “a pang,’’ but in this instance 


is probably connected with the roots V3, tstir, 


and We, ydtsar, and signifies ‘a shape,’ or 
‘‘mould,”’ and hence an + idol.” 
15. 


“statue” (= DZ), n’tsid, Jer. xliii. 13), applied 
to a memorial stone like those erected by Jacob on 
four several occasions (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxi. 45, 
xxxy. 14, 15) to commemorate a crisis in his life, 
or to mark the graye of Rachel. Such were the 
stones set up by Joshua (Josh. iv. 9) after the pas- 
sage of the Jordan, and at Shechem (xxiv. 26), and 
by Samuel when victorious over the Philistines (1 
Sam. vii. 12). When solemnly dedicated they were 
anointed with oil, and libations were poured upon 
them. The word is applied to denote the obelisks 
which stood at the entrance to the temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis (Jer. xliii. 13), two of which were 
a hundred cubits high and eight broad, each of a 
single stone (Her. ii. 111). It is also used of the 
statues of Baal (2 K. ili. 2), whether of stone (2 K. 
x. 27) or wood (td. 26), which stood in the inner- 
most recess of the temple at Samaria. Movers 
(Phen. i. 674) conjectures that the latter were 
statues or columns distinct from that of Baal, which 
was of stone and conical (673), like the ‘“ meta’’ 
of Paphos (Tac. H. ii. 3), and probably therefore 


MAS, matstsibah, anything set up, a 


the whole inferior in accuracy to that of the rest of 
the O. T : 
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belonging to other deities who were his mdpedpot 
or obpBopmor. The Phoenicians consecrated and 
anointed stones like that at Bethel, which were 
called, as some think, from this circumstance 
Betylia. Many such are said to have been seen on 
the Lebanon, near Heliopolis, dedicated to various 
gods, and many prodigies are related of them 
(Damascius i in Photius, quoted by Bochart, Canaan, 

ii, 2). The same authority deseribes them as 
Sais of a whitish and sometimes purple color, 
spherical in shape, and about a span in diameter. 
The Palladium of Troy, the black stone in the 
Kaaba at Mecca, said to have been brought from 
heayen by the angel Gabriel, and the stone at 
Ephesus “which fell down from Jupiter” (Acts 
xix. 35), are examples of the belief, anciently so 
common, that the gods sent down their images 
upon earth. In the older worship of Greece stones, 
according to Pausanias (vii. 22, § 4), oceupied the 
place of images. Those at Phare, about thirty in 
number, and | quadrangular i in shape, near the statue 
of Hermes, received divine honors from the Pha- 
rians, and each had the name of some god con- 
ferred upon it. The stone in the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon (umbilico maxime similis), enriched with 
emeralds and gems (Curt. iv. 7, § 31); that at 
Delphi, which Saturn was said to have swallowed 
(Paus. Phoc. 24, § 6); the black stone of pyramidal 
shape in the temple of Juggernaut, and the holy 
stone at Pessinus in Galatia, sacred to Cybele, show 
how widely spread and almost universal were these 
ancient objects of worship. Closely connected with 
these “statues”? of Baal, whether in the form of 
obelisks or otherwise, were — 


16. mer, chammdnim, rendered in the mar- 


” 


gin of most passages ‘ sun-images.’”” The word has 
given rise to much discussion. In the Vulgate it 
js translated thrice simulacra, thrice delubra, and 
once fama. The LXX. give repévn twice, edwra 
twice, (piAwve xepomoinra, BderAtypara, and ra 
oWnad. With one exception (2 Chr. xxxiv. 4, 
which is evidently corrupt) the Syriae has vaguely 
either ‘fears,’ ¢. €. objects of fear, or “idols.” The 
Targum in all passages translates it by SSDID°IT, 
chinisn’sayyd, “houses for star-worship” (Ftirst 


wo 


compares the Arab. Ura, Chunnas, the planet 


Mercury or Venus), a rendering which Rosenmiiller 
supports. Gesenius preferred to consider these 
chanisn’sayyd as “veils? or “shrines surrounded 
or shrouded with hangings” (Ez. xvi. 16; Tare. 
on Is. iii. 19), and scouted the interpretation of 
Buxtorf-— “status solares’? — as a mere guess, 
though he somewhat paradoxically assented to 


Rosenmiiller’s opinion that they were “shrines | 


dedicated to the worship of the stars.’ Kimchi, 


under the root 7¥2TT, mentions a conjecture that 


they were trees like the Asherim, but (s. v. DT) 


elsewhere expresses his own belief that the Nun is 
epenthetic, and that they were so called ‘because 
the sun-worshippers made them.’’ Aben Ezra (on 
Ley. xxvi. 80) says they were “houses made for 
worshipping the sun,’ which Bochart approyes 
(Canaan, ii. 17), and Jarchi, that they were a kind 
of idol placed on the roofs of houses. Vossius (de 
Idol. ii. 353), as Scaliger before him, connects the 
word with Amanus, or Omanus, the sacred fire, 
the syrabol of the Persian sun-god, and renders it 
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pyrea (cf. Selden, ii. 8). Adelung (Mithrid. i. 
159, quoted by Gesen. on Is. xvii. 8) suggested the 
same, and compared it with the Sanskrit homa. 
But to such interpretations the passage in 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 4, is inimical (Vitringa on Is. xvii. 8). 
Gesenius’ own opinion appears to have fluctuated 
considerably. In his notes on Isaiah (/. ¢.) he prefers 
the general rendering “columns’’ to the more 
definite one of ‘sun-columns,’’ and is inclined to 


| 5 he 5 5 E 
look to a Persian origin for the derivation of the 


word. But in his Thesaurus he mentions _ the 
occurrence of Chamman as a synonym of Baal in 
the Phoenician and Palmyrene inscriptions in the 
sense of ‘ Dominus Solaris,’ and its after applica- 
tion to the statues or columns erected for his 
worship. Spencer (de Legg. Hebr. ii. 25), and 
after him Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr.s. v.), 
maintained that it signified statues or lofty columns, 

like the pyramids or obelisks of Egypt. Movers 
(Phen. i. 441) concludes with good reason that 
the sun-god Baal and the idol ‘*Chamman” are 
not essentially different. In his discussion of Cham- 
manim, he says, ‘+ These images of the fire-god were 
placed on foreign or non-Israelitish altars, in con- 
junction with the symbols of the nature-goddess 
Asherah, as giuBwuor (2 Chr. xiv. 3, 5, xxxiv. 4, 
7; Is. xvii. 9, xxvii. 9), as was otherwise usual with 
Baal and Asherah.’? They are mentioned with the 
Asherim, and the latter are coupled with the statues 
of Baal (1 K. xiv. 23; 2 K. xxiii. 14). The cham- 
manim and statues are used promiscuously (cf. 2 K. 
xxiii. 14, and 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4; 2 Chr. xiv. 3 and 5), 
but are never spoken of together. Such are the 
steps by which he arrives at his conclusion. He is 
supported by the Palmyrene inscription at Oxford, 
alluded to above, which has been thus rendered: 


“This column (NIM, Chamménim), and this 
altar, the sons of Malchu, ete. have erected and 
dedicated to the Sun.”? The Veneto-Greek Version 
leaves the word untranslated in the strange form 
axdBavres- rom the expressions in Ez. vi. 4, 6, 
and Ley. xxvi. 30, it may be inferred that these 
columns, which perhaps represented a rising flame 
of fire and stood upon the altar of Baal (2 Chr. 
xxxiy. 4), were of wood or stone. 


17. FWDW'D, mascith, occurs in Lev. xxvi. 1; 
Num. xxxiii. 52; Ez. viii. 12: “device? most 
nearly suits all passages (cf. Ps. lxxiii. 7; Prov. 
xviii. 11, xxv. 11). This word has been the fruit- 
ful cause of as much dispute as the preceding. 


The general opinion appears to be that 0 Jaks, 
eben mascith, signifies a stone with figures graven 
upon it. Ben Zeb explains it as “a stone with 
figures or hierogly phics carved upon it,’’ and so 
Michaelis; and it is maintained by Moyers (Phen.: 
i. 105) that the detylia, or columns with painted 
figures, the “ lapides effigiati’’ of Minucius Felix 
(ec. 3), are these ‘stones of device,’ and that the 
characters engrayen on them are the iep& oTOLX EIA, 
or characters sacred to the several deities. The 
invention of these characters, which is ascribed to 
Taaut, he conjectures originated with the Seres. 
Gesenius explains it as a stone with the image of 
an idol, Baal or Astarte, and refers to his Jon. 
Phen. 21-24 for others of similar character. 
Rashi (on Lev. xxxi. 1) derives it from the root 


“JW, to cover, “ because they cover the floor with 


a payement of stones.”” The Targum and Syr., 
Ley. xxvi. 1, give “stone of devotion,’ and the 
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former in Num. xxxiii. 52, has “house of their 
devotion,” where the Syr. only renders “their ob- 
jects of devotion.” For the former the LXX. 
have Al@os cxomds, and for the latter ras cxomids 


uvTay, connecting the word with the root mw, 


“to look,’ a circumstance which has induced Saal- 
schiitaz (Mos. Recht, pp. 382-385) to conjecture that 
eben muscith was originally 2 smooth elevated stone 
employed for the purpose of obtaining from it a 
freer prospect, and of offering prayer in prostration 
upon it to the deities of heaven. Hence, generally, 
he concludes it signifies a stone of prayer or deyo- 
tion, and the “chambers of imagery”’ of Ez. viii. 
7, are “chambers of devotion.’ The renderings 
of the last-mentioned passage in the LXX. and 
Targum, are curious as pointing to a various read- 


ing nbn, or more probably \aawn. 
18. DYDD), terdphim. 


The terms which follow have regard to the mate- 
rial and workmanship of the idol rather than to its 
character as an object of worship. 


9. DDB, pesel, and 20. oO8, pesilim, 


aly translated in the A. Y. “ graven or carved 
images.”’ In two passages the latter is ambigu- 
ously rendered ‘quarries’ (Judg. iii. 19, 26) fol- 
lowing the Targum, but there seems no reason for 
departing from the ordinary signification. In the 
majority of instances the LXX. have yaumrdév, 
once yAvuua. The verb is employed to denote 
the finishing which the stone received at the hands 
of the masons, after it had been rough-hewn from 
the quarries (Ex. xxxiv. 4; 1 K. v. 18). It is 
probably a later usage which has applied pesel“ to | 
a figure cast in metal, as in Is. xl. 19, xliv. 10. 
These « sculptured ”’ images were apparently of wood, 
iron, or stone, covered with gold or silver (Deut, 
vii. 25; Is. xxx. 22; Hab. ii. 19), the more costly 
being of solid metal (Is. xl. 19). They could be 
burnt (Deut. vii. 5; Is. xlv. 20; 2 Chr. xxxiy. 4), 
cut down (Deut. xii. 3) and pounded (2 Chr. xxxiv. 
7), or broken in pieces (Is. xxi. 9). In making 
them, the skill of the wise iron-smith (Deut. xxvii. 
15; Is. xl. 20) or carpenter, and of the goldsmith, 
was employed (Judg. xvii. 3, 4; Is. xli. 7), the 
former supplying the rough mass of iron beaten 
into shape on his anvil (Is. xliv. 12), while the lat- 
ter overlaid it with plates of gold and silver, prob- 
ably from Tarshish (Jer. x. 9), and decorated it 
with silver chains. The image thus formed re- 
ceived the further, adornment of embroidered robes 
(Bz. xvi. 18), to which possibly allusion may be 
made in Is. iii. 19. Brass and clay were among 
the materials unui for the same purpose (Dan. 
ii. 33, v. 23).2 A description of the three great 
images of Babylon on the top of the temple of 
Belus will be found in Diod. Sic. ii. 9 (comp. Lay- 
ard, Nin. ii. 433). The several stages of the pro- 
cess by which the metal or wood became the “ era- 
ven image”? are so vividly described in Is. xliv. 10- 
20, that ‘iti is only necessary to refer to that passage, 
and we are at once introduced to the mysteries of 
idol manufacture, which, as at Ephesus, ‘ brought 
no small gain unto the craftsmen.” 


TWO2, mesec, or WDA, nésec, and 22. 
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1120", massécah, are evidently synonymous (Is. 
xli. 29, xlviii. 5; Jer. x. 14) in later Hebrew, and 
denote a “molten” image. Massécdh is frequently 
used in distinction from pesel or pesilim (Deut. 
xxvii. 15; Judg. xvii. 3, &e.). The golden calf 
which Aaron made was fashioned with “the gra- 


ver’? (OI, cheret), but it is not quite clear for 


what purpose the graver was used (Ex. xxxii. 4). 
The cheret (cf. Gr. XapartTe) appears to haye been 
a sharp-pointed instrument, used like the stylus for 
a writing implement (Is. viii. 1). Whether then 
Aaron, by the help of the cheret, gave to the 
molten mass the shape of a calf, or whether he 
made use of the graver for the purpose of carving 
hieroglyphies Bey it, has been thought doubtful. 


The Syr. has jena. tipsd (rbmos), ‘the 


mould,” for cheret. But the expression 39), 
vayydtsar, decides that it was by the chevet, in 
whatever manner employed, that the shape of a 
calf was given to the metal. 

InN. T. eixdy is the “image ’’ or head of the 
emperor on the coinage (Matt. xxii. 20). 

Among the earliest. objects of worship, regarded 
as sy mbols of deity, were, as has been said ‘above, 
the meteoric stones which the ancients believed to 
have been the images of the gods sent down from 
heaven. From these they transferred their regard 
to rough unhewn blocks, to stone columns or pil- 
Jars of wood, in which the divinity worshipped was 
supposed to dwell, and which were consecrated, like 
the sacred stone at Delphi, by being anointed with 
oil, and crowned with wool on solemn days (Paus. 
Phoc. 24, § 6). Tavernier (quoted by Rosenmiiller, 
| Alt. § N. Morgenland, i. § 89) mentions a black 
stone in the pagoda of Benares which was daily 
anointed with perfumed oil, and such are the 
“Lingams”’ in daily use in the Siva worship of 
Bengal (cf. Arnobius, i. 39; Min. Fel. c. 3). Such 
customs are remarkable illustrations of the solemn 
consecration by Jacob of the stone at Bethel, as 
showing the religious reverence with which these 
memorials were regarded. And not only were sin- 
gle stones thus honored, but heaps of stone were, 
in later times at least, considered as sacred to 
Hermes (Hom. Od. xvi. 471; ef. Vulg. Proy. xxvi. 
8, “sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mer- 
curii’’), and to these each passing traveller con- 
tributed his offering (Creuzer, Symb. i. 24). The 
heap of stones which Laban erected to commemo- 
rate the solemn compact between himself and Jacob, 
and on which he invoked the gods of his fathers, 
is an instance of the intermediate stage in which 
such heaps were associated with religious obser- 
vances before they became objects of worship. Ja- 
cob, for his part, dedicated a single stone as his 
memorial, and called Jehovah to witness, thus hold- 
ing himself aloof from the rites employed by Laban, 
which may haye partaken of his ancestral idolatry. 
(JEGAR-SAHADUTHA. ] 

Of the forms assumed by the idolatrous images 
we have not many traces in the Bible. Dagon, 
the fish-god of the Philistines, was a human figure 
terminating in a fish [DAGon]; and that the 
Syrian deities were represented in later times in a 
symbolical human shape we know for certainty. 


@ More probably still pesel denotes by anticipation 
the molten image in a later stage after it had been 
trimmed into shape by the caster. 

71 


6 Images of glazed pottery haye been found in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc,. Eg. iii. 90; comp. Wisd. xv 
8). 
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The Hebrews imitated their neighbors in this re-| 


spect as in others (Is. xliv. 13; Wisd. xiii. 13), 
and from various allusions we may infer that idols 
in human forms were not uncommon among them, 
though they were more anciently symbolized by 
animals (Wisd. xiii. 14), as by the calves of Aaron 
and Jeroboam, and the brazen serpent which was 
afterwards applied to idolatrous uses (2 K. xviii. 
4; Rom. i. 23). When the image came from 
the hands of the maker it was decorated richly with 
silver and gold, and sometimes crowned (Epist. 
Jer. 9 [or Bar. vi. 9]); clad in robes of blue and 
purple (Jer. x. 9), like the draped images of Pallas 
and Hera (Miiller, Handb. d. Arch. d. Kunst, § 69), 
and fastened in the niche appropriated to it by 
means of chains and nails (Wisd. xiii. 15), in order 
that the influence of the deity which it represented 
might be secured to the spot. So the Ephesians, 
when besieged by Croesus, connected the wall of 
their city by means of a rope to the temple of 
Aphrodite, with the view of ensuring the aid of 
the goddess (Her. i. 26); and for a similar object 
the Tyrians chained the stone image of Apollo to 
the altar of Hercules (Curt. iy. 3, § 15). Some 
images were painted red (Wisd. xiii. 14), like those 
of Dionysus and the Bacchantes of Hermes, and 
the god Pan (Paus. ii. 2, § 5; Miiller, Mandb. d. 
Arch. d. Kunst, § 69). This color was formerly 
considered sacred. Pliny relates, on the authority 
of Verrius, that it was customary on festival days 
to color with red-lead the face of the image of 
Jupiter, and the bodies of those who celebrated a 
triumph (xxxiii. 36). The figures of Priapus, the 
god of gardens, were decorated in the same man- 
ner (“ruber custos’’ Tibull. i. 1, 18). Among 
the objects of worship enumerated by Arnobius (i. 
39) are bones of elephants, pictures, and garlands 
suspended on trees, the “rami coronati’’ of Apu- 
leius (de Mag. c. 56). 

When the process of adorning the image was 
completed, it was placed in a temple or shrine ap- 
pointed for it (otcla, Epist. Jer. 12, 19 [or Bar. vi. 
12, 19]; o%enua, Wisd. xiii. 15; eidSwAeZov, 1 Cor. 
viii. 10; see Stanley’s note on the latter passage). 
In Wisd. xiii. 15, o%enua is thought to be used 
contemptuously, as in Tibull. i. 10, 19, 20 — “ cum 
paupere cultu Stabat in eaigua ligneus ede deus” 
(Fritzsche and Grimm, Handb.), but the passage 
quoted is by no means a good illustration. From 
these temples the idols were sometimes carried in 
procession (Ipist. Jer. 4, 26 [or Bar. vi. 4, 26]) 
on festival days. Their priests were maintained 
from the idol treasury, and feasted upon the meats 
which were appointed for the idols’ use (Bel and 
the Dragon, 3, 13). These sacrificial feasts formed 
an important part of the idolatrous ritual [IpoL- 
ATRY], and were a great stumbling-block to the 
early Christian converts. They were to the hea- 
then, as Prof. Stanley has well observed, what the 
observance of circumcision and the Mosaic ritual 
were to the Jewish converts, and it was for this 
reason that St. Paul especially directed his atten- 
tion to the subject, and laid down the rules of con- 
duct contained in his first letter to the Corinthians 
(viii—x.). Wie Acevic 


IDOLATRY (Q*]7F), tréphim, « tera- 
phim,” once only, 1 Sam. xv. 23: cidSwAodarpela), 
strictly speaking, denotes the worship of deity in a 
visible form, whether the images to which homage 
is paid are symbolical representations of the true 
God, or of the false divinities which haye been 
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made the objects of worship in his stead. With 
its origin and progress the present article is not 
concerned. The former is lost amidst the dark 
mists of antiquity, and the latter is rather the sub- 
ject of speculation than of history. But under 
what aspect it is presented to us in the Scriptures, 
how it affected the Mosaic legislation, and what 
influence it had on the history of the Israelites, 
are questions which may be more properly dis- 
cussed, with some hope of arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion. Whether, therefore, the deification of 
the powers of nature, and the representation of 
them under tangible forms, preceded the worship 
of departed heroes, who were regarded as the em- 
bodiment of some virtue which distinguished their 
lives, is not in this respect of much importance. 
Some Jewish writers, indeed, grounding their the- 
ory on a forced interpretation of Gen. iv. 26, assign 
to Enos, the son of Seth, the unenviable notoriety 
of having been the first to pay divine honors to the 
host of heaven, and to lead others into the like 
error (Maimon. de Jdol. i. 1). R. Solomon Jarchi, 
on the other hand, while admitting the same verse 
to contain the first account of the origin of idola- 
try, understands it as implying the deification of 
men and plants. Arabic tradition, according to 
Sir W. Jones, connects the people of Yemen with 
the same apostasy. The third in descent from 
Joktan, and therefore a contemporary of Nahor, 
took the surname of Abdu Shams, or “servant of 
the sun,’ whom he and his family worshipped, 
while other tribes honored the planets and fixed 
stars (Hales, Chronol. ii. 59, 4to ed.). Nimrod, 
again, to whom is ascribed the introduction of 
Zabianism, was after his death transferred to the 
constellation Orion, and on the slender foundation 
of the expression ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees*’ (Gen. xi. 
31) is built the fabulous history of Abraham and 
Nimrod, narrated in the legends of the Jews and 
Mussulmans (Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, i. 23; 
Weil, Bibl. Leg. pp. 47-74; Hyde, Fel. Pers. ec. 
2). 

I. But, descending from the regions of fiction to 
sober historic narrative, the first undoubted allusion 
to idolatry or idolatrous customs in the Bible is in 
the account of Rachel's stealing her father’s tera- 
phim (Gen. xxxi. 19), a relic of the worship of 
other gods, whom the ancestors of the Israelites 
served “on the other side of the river, in old time” 
(Josh. xxiv. 2). By these household deities Laban 
was guided, and these he consulted as oracles (obs. 
WW Gen. xxx. 27, A. V. “Jearned by expe- 
rience’’), though without entirely losing sight of 
the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor, to 
whom he appealed when occasion offered (Gen. xxxi. 
53), while he was ready, in the presence of Jacob, 
to acknowledge the benefits conferred upon him by 
Jehovah (Gen. xxx. 27). Such, indeed, was the 
character of most of the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites. Like the Cuthean colonists in Samaria, 
who ‘feared Jehovah and served their own gods’ 
(2 K. xvii. 33), they blended in a strange manner 
a theoretical belief in the true God with the external 
reverence which, in different stages of their history, 
they were led to pay to the idols of the nations by 
whom they were surrounded. For this species of 
false worship they seem, at all times, to have had 
an incredible propension. On their journey from 
Shechem to Bethel, the family of Jacob put away 
from among them “ the gods of the foreigner :” 
not the teraphim of Laban, but the gods of the 
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Canaanites through whose land they passed, and 
the amulets and charms which were worn as the 
appendages of their worship (Gen. xxxy. 2, 4). And 
this marked feature of the Hebrew character is 
traceable throughout the entire history of the people. 
During their long residence in Egypt, the country 
of symbolism, they defiled themselves with the idols 
of the land, and it was long before the taint was 
removed (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7). To these gods 
Moses, as the herald of Jehovah, flung down the 
gauntlet of defiance (Kurtz, Gesch. d. Alt. B. ii. 
86), and the plagues of Egypt smote their symbols 
(Num. xxxiii. 4). Yet, with the memory of their 
deliverance fresh in their minds, their leader absent, 
the Israelities clamored for some visible shape in 
which they might worship the God who had brought 
them up out of Egypt (Ex. xxxii.). Aaron lent 
himself to the popular ery, and chose as the symbol 
of deity one with which they had long been familiar 
—the calf —embodiment of Apis, and emblem of 
the productive power of nature. But, with a weak- 
ness of character to which his greater brother was 
a stranger, he compromised with his better im- 
pulses by proclaiming a solemn feast to Jehovah 
(Ex. xxxii. 5). How much of the true God was 
recognized by the people in this brutish symbol it 
is impossible to conceive; the festival was charac- 
terized by all the shameless licentiousness with 
which idolatrous worship was associated (ver. 25), 
and which seems to have constituted its chief at- 
traction. But on this occasion, as on all others, 
the transgression was visited by swift vengeance, 
and three thousand of the offenders were slain. 
For a while the erection of the tabernacle, and the 
establishment of the worship which accompanied it, 
satisfied that craving for an outward sign whielr 
the Israelites constantly exhibited; and for the 
remainder of their march through the desert, with 
the dwelling-place of Jehovah in their midst, they 
did not again degenerate into open apostasy. But 
it was only so long as their contact with the nations 
was of a hostile character that this seeming ortho- 
doxy was maintained. The charms of the daughters 
of Moab, as Balaam’s bad genius foresaw, were 
potent for evil: the Israelites were “‘ yoked to Baal- 
Peor”’ in the trammels of his fair worshippers, and 
the character of their devotions is not obscurely 
hinted at (Num. xxv.). The great and terrible 
retribution which followed left so deep an impress 
upon the hearts of the people that, after the con- 
quest of the promised land, they looked with an 
eye of terror upon any indications of defection from 
the worship of Jehovah, and denounced as idolatrous 
a memorial so slight as the altar of the Reubenites 
at the passage of Jordan (Josh. xxii. 16). 

During the lives of Joshua and the elders who 
outlived him, they kept true to their allegiance; but 
the generation following, who knew not Jehovah, 
nor the works he had done for Israel, swerved from 
the plain path of their fathers, and were caught in 
the toils of the foreigner (Judg. ii.). From this 
time forth their history becomes little more than a 
chronicle of the inevitable sequence of offense and 
punishment. “They provoked Jehovah to anger 

. . and the anger of Jehovah was hot against 
Israel, and he delivered them into the hands of 
spoilers that spoiled them”? (Judg. ii. 12, 14). The 
narratives of the book of Judges, contemporaneous 
or successive, tell of the fierce struggle maintained 
against their hated foes, and how women forgot 
their tenderness and forsook their retirement to 
sing the song of victory over the oppressor. By 
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turns each conquering nation strove to establish 
the worship of its national god. During the rule 
of Midian, Joash the father of Gideon had an altar 
to Baal, and an Asherah (Judg. vi. 25), though he 
proved but a lukewarm worshipper (ver. 31). Even 
Gideon himself gave occasion to idolatrous worship ; 
yet the ephod which he made from the spoils of the 
Midianites was perhaps but a votive offering to the 
true God (Judg. viii. 27). It is not improbable 
that the gold ornaments of which it was composed 
were in some way connected with idolatry (cf. Is. 
iii, 18-24), and that from their having been worn 
as amulets, some superstitious virtue was conceived 
to cling to them even in their new form. But 
though in Gideon’s lifetime no overt act of idolatry 
was practised, he was no sooner dead than the 
Israelites again returned to the service of the 
Baalim, and, as if in solemn mockery of the cove- 
nant made with Jehovah, chose from among them 
Baal Berith, ‘* Baal of the Covenant”’ (cf. Zebds 
dpkios), as the object of their special adoration 
(Judg. viii. 33). Of this god we know only that 
his temple, probably of wood (Judg. ix. 49), was a 
stronghold in time of need, and that his treasury 
was filled with the silver of the worshippers (ix. 4). 
Nor were the calamities of foreign oppression con- 
fined to the land of Canaan. ‘The tribes on the 
east of Jordan went astray after the idols of the 
land, and were delivered into the hands of the chil- 
dren of Ammon (Judg. x. 8). But they put away 
from among them “the gods of the foreigner,’’ and 
with the baseborn Jephthah for their leader gained 
a signal victory over their oppressors. The exploits 
of Samson against the Philistines, though achieved 
within a narrower space and with less important 
results than those of his predecessors, fill a brilliant 
page in his country’s history. But the tale of his 
marvelous deeds is prefaced by that ever-recurring 
phrase, so mournfully familiar, ‘the children of 
Israel did evil again in the eyes of Jehovah, and 
Jehovah gave them into the hand of the Philis- 
tines.” Thus far idolatry is a national sin. The 
episode of Micah, in Judg. xvii. xviii., sheds a lurid 
light on the secret practices of individuals, who 
without formally renouncing Jehovah, though ceas- 
ing to recognize him as the theocratic King (xvii. 
6), linked with his worship the symbols of ancient 
idolatry. ‘The house of God, or sanctuary, which 
Micah made in imitation of that at Shiloh, was 
decorated with an ephod and teraphim dedicated to 
God, and with a graven and molten image conse- 
crated to some inferior deities (Selden, de Dis Syrvs, 
Synt. i. 2). It is a significant fact, showing how 
deeply rooted in the people was the tendency to 
idolatry, that a Levite, who, of all others, should 
haye been most sedulous to maintain Jehoyah’s 
worship in its purity, was found to assume the 
office of priest to the images of Micah; and that 
this Levite, priest afterwards to the idols of Dan, 
was no other than Jonathan, the son of Gershom, 
the son of Moses. ‘Tradition says that these idols 
were destroyed when the Philistines defeated the 
army of Israel and took from them the ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah (1 Sam. iv.). The Danites 
are supposed to have carried them into the field, as 
the other tribes bore the ark, and the Philistines 
the images of their gods, when they went forth to 
battle (2 Sam. y. 21; Lewis, Orig. Hebi. v. 9). 
But the Seder Olam Rabba (c. 24) interprets ‘ the 
captivity of the land” (Judg. xviii. 30), of the 
captivity of Manasseh; and Benjamin of Tudela 
mistook the remains of later Gentile worship for 
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traces of the altar or statue which Micah had dedi- 
cated, and which was worshipped by the tribe of 
Dan (Selden, de Dis Syr. Synt. i. ce. 2; Stanley, 
S. g: P. p. 398). In later times the practice of secret 
idolatry was carried to greater lengths. Images 
were set up on the corn-floors, in the wine-vats, 
and behind the doors of private houses (Is. lvii. 8 ; 
Hos. ix. 1, 2); and to check this tendency the 
statute in Deut. xxvii. 15 was originally promul- 
gated. 

Under Samuel’s administration a fast was held, 
and purificatory rites performed, to mark the public 
renunciation of idolatry (1 Sam. vii. 3-6). But in 
the reign of Solomon all this was forgotten. [ach 
of his many foreign wives brought with her the 
gods of her own nation; and the gods of Ammon, 
Moab, and Zidon, were openly worshipped. Three 
of the summits of Olivet were crowned with the 
high-places of Ashtoreth, Chemosh, and Molech 
(1 K. xi. 7; 2 K. xxiii. 13), and the fourth, in 
memory of his great apostasy, was branded with 
the opprobrious title of the ‘* Mount of Corruption.” 
Rehoboam, the son of an Ammonite mother, per- 
petuated the worst features of Solomon’s idolatry 
(1 K. xiv. 22-24); and in his reign was made the 
great schism in the national religion: when Jero- 
boam, fresh from his recollections of the Apis 
worship of Egypt, erected golden calves at Bethel 
and at Dan, and by this crafty state-policy severed 
for ever the kingdoms of Judah and Israel (1 K. 
xii. 26-33). To their use were temples consecrated, 
and the service in their honor was studiously copied 
from the Mosaic ritual. High-priest himself, Jero- 
boam ordained priests from the lowest ranks (2 Chr. 
xi. 15); incense and sacrifices were offered, and a 
solemn festival appointed, closely resembling the 
feast of tabernacles (1 K. xii. 32, 33; ef. Am. iv. 
4,5). [Jerosoam.} The worship of the calves, 
“the sin of Israel’’ (Hos. x. 8), which was appar- 
ently associated with the goat-worship of Mendes 
(2 Chr. xi. 15; Herod. ii. 46) or of the ancient 
Zabii (Lewis, Orig. Hebr. y. 3), and the Asherim 
(1 K. xiv. 15; A. V. “groves’’), ultimately spread 
to the kingdom of Judah, and centred in Beer-sheba 
(Am. y. 5, vii. 9). At what precise period it was 
introduced into the latter kingdom is not certain. 
The Chronicles tell us how Abijah taunted Jero- 
boam with his apostasy, while the less partial nar- 
rative in 1 Kings represents his own conduct as far 
from exemplary (1 K. xy. 3). <Asa’s sweeping 
reform spared not even the idol of his grandmother 
Maachah, and, with the exception of the high- 
places, he removed all relics of idolatrous worship 
(1 K. xv. 12-14), with its accompanying impurities. 
His reformation was completed by Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xvii. 6). 

The successors of Jeroboam followed in his steps, 
till Ahab, who married a Zidonian princess, at her 
instigation (1 K. xxi. 25) built a temple and altar 
to Baal, and revived all the abominations of the 
Amorites (1 K. xxi. 26). For this he attained the 
bad preéminence of haying done “ more to provoke 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, to anger than all the 
kings of Israel that were before him” (1 K. xvi. 
33). Compared with the worship of Baal, the 


@ The Syr. supports the rendering of =p2 in y. 
15, which the A. V. has adopted —‘ to enquire by ”: 
but Keil translates the clause, ‘it will be for me to 
consider,” ?. e. what shall be done with the altar, in 
order to support his theory that this altar erected by 
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worship of the calves was a venial offense, probably 
because it was morally less detestable and also less 
anti-national (1 K. xii. 28; 2 K. x. 28-31). [Eur 
JAH, vol. i. p. 703 6.] Henceforth Baal-worship 
became so completely identified with the northern 
kingdom that it is described as walking in the way 
or statutes of the kings of Israel (2 K. xvi. 3, xvii. 8), 
as distinguished from the sin of Jeroboam, which 
ceased not till the Captivity (2 K. xvii. 23), and the 
corruption of the ancient inhabitants of the land. 
The idolatrous priests became a numerous and im- 
portant caste (1 K. xviii. 19). living under the pat- 
ronage of royalty, and fed at the royal table. The 
extirpation of Baal’s priests by Elijah, and of his fol- 
lowers by Jehu (2 K. x.), in which the royal family 
of Judah shared (2 Chr. xxii. 7), was a death-blow 
to this form of idolatry in Israel, though other 
systems still remained (2 K. xiii. 6). But while 
Israel thus sinned and was punished, Judah was 
more morally guilty (Ez. xvi. 51). The alliance 
of Jehoshaphat with the family of Ahab transferred 
to the southern kingdom, during the reigns of his 
son and grandson, all the appurtenances of Baal- 
worship (2 K. viii. 18, 27). In less than ten years 
after the death of that king, in whose praise it is 
recorded that he “sought not the Baalim,” nor 
walked ‘after the deed of Israel’ (2 Chr. xvii. 3, 
4), a temple had been built for the idol, statues and 
altars erected, and priests appointed to minister in 
his service (2 K. xi. 18). Jehoiada’s vigorous 
measures checked the evil for a time, but his reform 
was incomplete, and the high-places still remained, 
as in the days of Asa, a nucleus for any fresh sys- 
tem of idolatry (2 K. xii. 3). Much of this might 
be due to the influence of the king’s mother, Zibiah 
of Beer-sheba, a place intimately connected with the 
idolatrous defection of Judah (Am. viii. 14). After 
the death of Jehoiada, the princes prevailed upon 
Joash to restore at least some portion of his father’s 
idolatry (2 Chr. xxiv. 18). The conquest of the 
Edomites by Amaziah introduced the worship of 
their gods, which had disappeared since the days 
of Solomon (2 Chr. xxv. 14, 20). After this period 
even the kings who did not lend themselves to the 
encouragement of false worship had to contend with 
the corruption which still lingered in the hearts of 
the people (2 K. xy. 35; 2 Chr. xxvii. 2). Hitherto 
the temple had been kept pure. The statues of 
Baal and the other gods were worshipped in their 
own shrines, but Ahaz, who “sacrificed unto the 
gods of Damascus, which smote him’ (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 23), and built altars to them at every corner 
of Jerusalem, and high-places in every city of Judah, 
replaced the brazen altar of burnt-offering by one 
made after the model of “ the altar”’ of Damascus, 
and desecrated it to his own uses (2 K. xvi. 10- 
15).¢ 

The conquest of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser 
was for them the last scene of the drama of abom- 
inations which had been enacted uninterruptedly 
for upwards of 250 years. In the northern king- 
dom no reformer arose to yary the long line of 
royal apostates; whatever was effected in the way 
of reformation, was done by the hands of the people 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 1). But even in their captivity they 


Ahaz was not directly intended to profane the temple 
by idolatrous worship. But it is clear that something 
of an idolatrous nature had been introduced into the 
temple, and was afterwards removed by Hezekiah (2 
Chr. xxix. 5; ef. Ezr. vi. 21, ix. 11). It is possible 
that this might have reference to the brazen serpent. 
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helped to perpetuate the corruption. The colonists, 
whom the Assyrian conquerors placed in their 
stead in the cities of Samaria, brought with them 
their own gods, and were taught at Bethel by a 
priest of the captive nation “the manner of the 
God of the land,” the lessons thus learnt resulting 
in a strange admixture of the calf-worship of Jero- 
boam with the homage paid to their national deities 
(2 K. xvii. 24-41). Their descendants were in 
consequence regarded with suspicion by the elders 
who returned from the Captivity with Ezra, and 
their offers of assistance rejected (Ezr. iv. 3). 

The first act of Hezekiah on ascending the 
throne was the restoration and purification of the 
Temple, which had been dismantled and closed dur- 
ing the latter part of his father’s life (2 Chr. xxviii. 
24; xxix. 3). The multitudes who flocked to Je- 
rusalem to celebrate the passover, so long in abey- 
ance, removed the idolatrous altars of burnt-offering 
and incense erected by Ahaz (2 Chr. xxx. 14). 
The iconoclastic spirit was not confined to Judah 
and Benjamin, but spread throughout Ephraim and 
Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxi. 1), and to all external ap- 
pearance idolatry was extirpated. But the reform 
extended little below the surface (Is. xxix. 13). 
Among the leaders of the people there were many 
in high position who conformed to the necessities 
of the time (Is. xxviii. 14), and under Manasseh’s 
patronage the false worship, which had been merely 
driven into obscurity, broke out with tenfold vir- 
ulence. Idolatry of every form, and with all the 
accessories of enchantments, divination, and witch- 
craft, was again rife; no place was too sacred, no 
associations too hallowed, to be spared the contam- 
ination. If the conduct of Ahaz in erecting an 
altar in the temple court is open to a charitable con; 
struction, Manasseh’s was of no doubtfut character. 
The two courts of the temple were profaned by 
altars dedicated to the host of heaven, and the 
image of the Asherah polluted the holy place (2 
K. xxi. 7; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, 15; ef. Jer. xxxii. 34). 
Even in his late repentance he did not entirely de- 
stroy all traces of his former wrong. The people, 
easily swayed, still burned incense on the high 
places; but Jehovah was the ostensible object of 
their worship. The king’s son sacrificed to his 
father’s idols, but was not associated with him in 
his repentance, and in his short reign of two years, 
restored all the altars of the Baalim, and the im- 
ages of the Asherah. With the death of Josiah 
ended the last effort to revive among the people a 
purer ritual, if not a purer faith. The lamp of 
David, which had long shed but a struggling ray, 
flickered for a while and then went out in the dark- 
ness of Babylonian captivity. 

But. foreign exile was powerless to eradicate the 
deep inbred tendency to idolatry. One of the first 
difficulties with which Ezra had to contend, and 
which brought him well nigh to despair, was the 
haste with which his countrymen took them foreign 
wives of the people of the land, and followed them 
in all their abominations (Iizr. ix.). The priests 
and rulers, to whom he looked for assistance in his 
great enterprise, were among the first to fall away 
(Ezr. ix. 2, x. 18; Neh. vi. 17, 18, xiii. 23). Even 
during the Captivity the devotees of false worship 
plied their craft as prophets and diviners (Jer. xxix. 
8; Ez. xiii.), and the Jews who fled to Egypt car- 
ried with them recollections of the material pros- 
perity which attended their idolatrous sacrifices in 
Judah, and to the neglect of which they attributed 
their exiled condition (Jer. xliv. 17, 18). The con- 
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quests of Alexander in Asia caused Greek influence 
to be extensively felt, and Greek idolatry to be first 
tolerated, and then practiced, by the Jews (1 Mace. 
i, 43-50, 54). The attempt of Antiochus to es- 
tablish this form of worship was vigorously resisted 
by Mattathias (1 Mace. ii. 23-26), who was joined 
in his rebellion by the Assideeans (ver. 42), and 
destroyed the altars at which the king commanded 
them to sacrifice (1 Mace. ii. 25, 45). The erection 
of synagogues has been assigned as a reason for the 
comparative purity of the Jewish worship after the 
Captivity (Prideaux, Connect. i. 374), while an- 
other cause has been discovered in the hatred for 
images acquired by the Jews in their intercourse 
with the Persians. 

It has been a question much debated whether 
the Israelites were ever so far given up to idolatry 
as to lose all knowledge of the true God. It would 
be hard to assert this of any nation, and still more 
difficult to prove. That there always remained 
among them a faithful few, who in the face of 
every danger adhered to the worship of Jehovah, 
may readily be believed, for even at a time when 
Baal worship was most prevalent there were found 
seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed before 
his image (1 K. xxix. 18). But there is still room 
for grave suspicion that among the masses of the 
people, though the idea of a supreme Being — of 
whom the images they worshipped were but the 
distorted representatives — was not entirely lost, it 
was so obscured as to be but dimly apprehended. 
And not only were the ignorant multitude thus led 
astray, but the priests, scribes, and prophets be- 
came leaders of the apostasy (Jer. ii. 8). © Warbur- 
ton, indeed, maintained that they never formally 
renounced Jehovah, and that their defection con- 
sisted “in joining foreign worship and idolatrous 
ceremonies to the ritual of the true God” (Div. 
Leg. bk. vy. § 3). But one passage in their history, 
though confessedly obscure, seems to point to a 
time when, under the rule of the judges, ‘“ Israel 
for many days had no true God, and no teaching 
priest, and no law’? (2 Chr. xv. 3). The correl- 
ative argument of Cudworth, who contends from 
the teaching of the Hebrew doctors and rabbis “that 
the pagan nations, anciently, at least the intelligent 
amongst them, acknowledged one supreme God of 
the whole world; and that all other gods were but 
creatures and inferior ministers,’’ is controverted 
by Mosheim (Jntell. Syst. i. 4, § 30, and notes). 
There can be no doubt that much of the idolatry 
of the Hebrews consisted in worshipping the true 
God under an image, such as the calves at Bethel 
and Dan (Joseph. Ant. viii. 8, § 5: Saudrers érw- 
vous TH eg), and in associating his worship with 
idolatrous rites (Jer. xli. 5), and places consecrated 
to idols (2 K. xviii. 22). From the peculiarity of 
their position they were never distinguished as the 
inventors of a new pantheon, nor did they adopt 
any one system of idolatry so exclusively as ever to 
become identified with it. But they no sooner 
came in contact with other nations than they readily 
adapted themselves to their practices, the old spirit 
of antagonism died rapidly away, and intermarriage 
was one step to idolatry. 

II. The old religion of the Semitic races con- 
sisted, in the opinion of Movers (Phdn. i. ¢. 5), in 
the deification of the powers and laws of nature; 
these powers being considered either as distinct and 


a As the Moabites with the worship of Chemosh 
(Num, xxi. 29). t 
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independent, or as manifestations of one supreme 
and all-ruling being. In most instances the two 
ideas were co-existent. The deity, following human 
analogy, was conceived as male and female: the 
one representing the actiye, the other the passive 
principle of nature; the former the source of spir- 
itual, the latter of physical life. The transference 
of the attributes of the one to the other resulted 
either in their mystical conjunction in the her- 
maphrodite, as the Persian Mithra and Phoenician 
Baal, or the two combined to form a third, which 
symbolized the essential unity of both.¢ With 
these two supreme beings all other deities are iden- 
tical; so that in different nations the same nature- 
worship appears under different forms, representing 
the various aspects under which the idea of the 
power of nature is presented. The sun and moon 
were early selected as outward symbols of this all- 
pervading power, and the worship of the heavenly 
bodies was not only the most ancient but the most 
prevalent system of idolatry. Taking its rise, aecord- 
ing to a probable bypothesis, in the plains of Chal- 
dea, it spread through Egypt, Greece, Scythia, and 
even Mexico and Ceylon. It was regarded as an of- 
fense amenable to the ciyil authorities in the days of 
Job (xxxi. 26-28), and one of the statutes of the 
Mosaic law was directed against its observance 
(Deut. iv. 19; xvii. 3); the former referring to the 
star-worship of Arabia, the latter to the concrete 
form in which it appeared among the Syrians and 
Pheenicians. It is probable that the Israelites learnt 
their first lessons in sun-worship from the Egyp- 
tians, in whose religious system that luminary, as 
Osiris, held a prominent place. The city of On 
(Beth-shemesh or Heliopolis) took its name from 
his temple (Jer. xliii. 13), and the wife of Joseph 
was the daughter of his priest (Gen. xli. 45). The 
Pheenicians worshipped him under the title of 
“Lord of heayen,”’ Dyow bya, Baal-shamayim 
(BeeAcduny, ace. to Sanchoniatho in Philo Byb- 
lius), and Adon, the Greek Adonis, and the Tham- 
muz of Ezekiel (viii. 14). [THAmmMuz.] As 
Molech or Milcom, the sun was worshipped by the 
Ammonites, and as Chemosh by the Moabites. 
The Hadad of the Syrians is the same deity, whose 
name is traceable in Benhadad, Hadadezer, and 
Hadad or Adad, the Edomite. The Assyrian Bel 
or Belus, is another form of Baal. According to 
Philo (de Vit. Cont. § 3) the Essenes were wont 
to pray to the sun at morning and evening (Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 8, § 5). By the later kings of Judah, 
sacred horses and chariots were dedicated to the 
sun-god, as by the Persians (2 K. xxiii. 11; Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. pt. 1, bk. ii. ce. xi.; Selden, de Dis 
Syr. ii. 8); to march in procession and greet his 
rising (R. Sol. Jarchi on 2 K. xxiii. 11). The 
Massagetie offered horses in sacrifice to him (Strabo, 
xi. p. 513), on the principle enunciated by Macro- 
bius (Sat. vii. 7), “like rejoiceth in like”? (“ simili- 
bus similia gaudent;”’ ef. Her. i. 216), and the 
custom was common to many nations. 

The moon, worshipped by the Pheenicians under 
the name of Astarte (Lucian, de Dea Syra, ec. 4), 


@ This will explain the occurrence of the name of 
Baal with the masculine and feminine articles in the 
LXX.; ef. Hos. xi. 2; Jer. xix. 5; Rom. xi. 4. Phi- 
lochorus, quoted by Macrobius (Sat. iii. 8), says that 
men and women sacrified to Venus or the Moon, with 
the garments of the sexes interchanged, because she 
was regarded both as masculine and feminine (see Sel- 
den, de Dis Syr. ii. 2). Hence Lunus and Luna. 
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or Baaltis, the passive power of nature, as Baal was 
the active (Movers, i. 149), and known to the He- 
brews as Ashtaroth or Ashtoreth, the tutelary god- 
dess of the Zidonians, appears early among the 
objects of Israelitish idolatry. But this Syro-Phee- 
nician worship of the sun ard moon was of a grosser 
character than the pure star-worship of the Magi, 
which Moyers distinguishes as Upper Asiatic or 
Assyro-Persian, and was equally removed from the 
Chaldzan astrology and Zabianism of later times. 
The former of these systems tolerated no images or 
altars, and the contemplation of the heavenly bodies 
from elevated spots constituted the greater part of 
its ritual. 

But, though we have no positive historical ac- 
count of star-worship before the Assyrian period, 
we may infer that it was early practiced in a con- 
crete form among the fsraelites from the allusions 
in Amos y. 26, and Acts vii. 42, 438. Even in the 
desert they are said to have been given up to wor- 
ship the host of heaven, while Chiun and Remphan, 
or Rephan, have on various grounds been identified 
with the planet Saturn. It was to counteract 
idolatry of this nature that the stringent law of 
Deut. xvii. 3 was enacted, and with the view of 
withdrawing the Israelites from undue contempla- 
tion of the material universe, Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, is constantly placed before them as Jehovah 
Zebaoth, Jehovah of Hosts, the king of heaven 
(Dan. iv. 35, 37), to whom the heaven and heaven 
of heavens belong (Deut. x. 14). However this 
may be, Movers (Pidn. i. 65, 66).contends that 
the later star-worship, introduced by Ahaz and fol- 
lowed by Manasseh, was purer and more spiritual 
in its nature than the Jsraelito-Phcenician worship 
of the heavenly bodies under symbolical forms as 
Baal and Asherah: and that it was not idolatry in 
the same sense that the latter was, but of a simply 
contemplative character. He is supported, to some 
extent, by the fact that we find no mention of any 
images of the sun or moon or the host of heaven, 
but merely of vessels devoted to their service (2 K. 
xxiii. 4). But there is no reason to believe that 
the divine honors paid to the Queen of Heaven ”’ 
(or as others render, “the frame’ or “ structure of 
the heavens ”’)? were equally dissociated from image 
worship. Mr. Layard (Vin. ii. 451) discovered a 
bas-relief at Nimroud, which represented four idols 
carried in procession by Assyrian warriors. One 
of these figures he identifies with Hera the Assyr- 
ian Astarte, represented with a star on her head 
(Am. y. 26), and with the “queen of heaven,’ 
who appears on the rock-tablets of Pterium “ stand- 
ing erect on a lion, and crowned with a tower, or 
mural coronet,” as in the Syrian temple of Hie- 
rapolis (/d. p. 456; Lucian, de Dea Syra, 31, 32). 
But, in his remarks upon a figure which resembles 
the Rhea of Diodorus, Mr. Layard adds, ‘ the rep- 
resentation in a human form of the celestial bodies, 
themselves originally but a type, was a corruption 
which appears to have crept at a later period into 
the mythology of Assyria; for, in the more ancient 
bas-reliefs, figures with caps surmounted by stars 
do not oecur, and the sun, moon, and planets stand 
alone” (Jd. pp. 457, 458). 


b Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 19. In the former passage some 


MSS. have nosbs for n>», a reading sup- 
ported by the LXX., 7) ozparia, as well as by the 


Syr. csdas, pilchin, its equivalent. But in the 
latter they both agree in the rendering ‘ queen.” 
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The allusions in Job xxxviii. 31, 32, are too ob- 
scure to allow any inference to be drawn as to the 
mysterious influences which wére held by the old 
astrologers to be exercised by the stars over human 
destiny, nor is there sufficient evidence to connect 
them with anything more recondite than the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the period. The same may 
be said of the poetical figure in Deborah's chant 
of triumph, “the stars from their highways warred 
with Sisera ’ (Judg. v. 20). In the later times of 
the monarchy, Mazzaloth, the planets, or the zodi- 
acal signs, received, next to the sun and moon, 
their share of popular adoration (2 K. xxiii. 5); 
aud the history of idolatry among the Hebrews 
shows at all times an intimate connection between 
the deification of the heavenly bodies, and the 
superstition which watched the clouds for signs, 
and used divination and enchantments. It was 
but a step from such culture of the sidereal powers 
to the worship of Gad and Meni, Babylonian divin- 
ities, symbols of Venus or the moon, as the goddess 
of luck or fortune. Under the latter aspect, the 
moon was reverenced by the Egyptians (Macrob. 
Sat. i. 19); and the name Baal Gad is possibly an 
example of the manner in which the worship of 
the planet Jupiter as the bringer of luck was 
grafted on the old faith of the Pheenicians. The 
false gods of the colonists of Samaria were probably 
connected with eastern astrology: Adrammelech, 
Movers regards as the sun-fire—the Solar Mars, 
and Anammelech the Solar Saturn (Phdn. i. 410, 
411). The Vulgate rendering of Proy. xxvi. 8, 
“sicut, qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mereurii,” 
follows the Midrash on the passage quoted by Jar- 
chi, and requires merely a passing notice (see 
Selden, de Dis Syris, ii. 15; Maim. de Jdol. iiie 


2; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. s. vy. os>9p 70). 


Beast-worship, as exemplified in the calves of 
Jeroboam and the dark hints which seem to point 
to the goat of Mendes, has already been alluded 
to. There is no actual proof that the Israelites 
ever joined in the service of Dagon,® the fish-god 
of the Philistines, though Ahaziah sent stealthily 
to Baal-zebub, the fly-god of Ekron (2 K. i.), and 
in later times the brazen serpent became the object 
of idolatrous homage (2 K. xviii. 4). But whether 
the latter was regarded with superstitious reverence 
as a memorial of their early history, or whether 
incense was offered to it as a symbol of some power 
of nature, cannot now be exactly determined. The 
threatening in Ley. xxvi. 30, “TI will put your car- 
casses upon the carcasses of your idols,’”’ may fairly 
be considered as directed against the tendency to 
regard animals, as in Egypt, as the symbols of 
deity. Tradition says that Nergal, the god of the 
men of Cuth, the idol of fire, according to Leusden 
(Phil. Hebr. Mixt. Diss. 43), was worshipped under 
the form of a cock; Ashima as a he-goat, the em- 
blem of generative power ; Nibhaz asa dog; Adram- 
melech as a mule or peacock; and Anammelech as 


a horse or pheasant. 


@ Some have explained the allusion in Zeph. i. 9, 
as referring to a practice connected with the worship 
of Dagon; comp. 1 Sam. v. 5. The Syrians, on the 
authority of Xenophon (Anab. i. 4, § 9), paid divine 
honors to fish. 

b Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Drys) mentions an oak 
near Hebron which existed in his infancy, and was the 
traditional tree beneath which Abraham dwelt. It 
was regarded with great reverence, and was made an 
object of worship by the heathen. Modern Palestine 
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Of pure hero-worship among the Semitic races 
we find no trace.. Moses indeed seems to have en- 
tertained some dim apprehension that his country- 
men might, after his death, pay him more honors 
than were due to man; and the anticipation of 
this led him to review his own conduct in terms of 
strong reprobation (Deut. iv. 21, 22). The ex- 
pression in Ps. evi. 28, “ the sacrifices of the dead,” 
is in all probability metaphorical, and Wisd. xiv. 
15 refers to a later practice due to Greek influence. 
The rabbinical commentators discover in Gen. 
xlviii. 16, an allusion to the worshipping of angels 
(Col. ii. 18), while they defend their ancestors from 
the charge of regardiug them in any other light 
than mediators, or intercessors with God (Lewis, 
Orig. Hebr. vy. 3). It is needless to add that their 
inference and apology are equally groundless. With 
like probability has been advanced the theory of 
the demon-worship of the Hebrews, the only foun- 
dation for it being two highly poetical passages 
(Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. evi. 37). It is possible that 
the Persian dualism is hinted at in Is. xlv. 7. 

But if the forms of the false gods were manifold, 
the places devoted to their worship were almost 
equally numerous. The singular reverence with 
which trees have in all ages been honored is not 
without example in the history of the Hebrews. 
The terebinth at Mamre, beneath which Abraham 
built an altar (Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 18), and the me- 
morial grove planted by him at Beer-sheba (Gen. 
xxi. 33), were intimately connected with patriarchal 
worship, though in after-ages his descendants were 
forbidden to do that which he did with impunity, 
in order to avoid the contamination of idolatry.? 
As a symptom of their rapidly degenerating spirit, 
the oak of Shechem, which stood in the sanctuary 
of Jehovah (Josh. xxiv. 26), and beneath which 
Joshua set up the stone of witness, perhaps appears 
in Judges (ix. 37), as “the oak (not ‘plain,’ as in 
A. V.) of soothsayers’’ or ‘ augurs.’”’¢ Moun- 
tains and high places were chosen spots for offering 
sacrifice and incense to idols (1 K. xi. 7, xiv. 23); 
and the retirement of gardens and the thick shade 
of woods oftered great attractions to their worship- 
pers (2 K. xvi. 4; Is. i. 29; Hos. iv. 18). It was 
the ridge of Carmel which Elijah selected as the 
scene of his contest with the priests of Baal, fight- 
ing with them the battle of Jehovah, as it were, on 
their own ground. [CARMEL.] Carmel was re- 
garded by the Roman historians as a sacred moun- 
tain of the Jews (Tac. H. ii. 78; Suet. Vesp. 7). 
The host of heayen was worshipped on the house- 
top (2 K. xxiii. 12; Jer. xix. 13, xxxii. 29; Zeph. 
i. 5). In describing the sun-worship of the Naba- 
tei, Strabo (xvi. p. 784) mentions two character- 
isties which strikingly illustrate the worship of 
Baal. They built their altars on the roofs of 
houses, and offered on them incense and libations 
daily. On the wall of his city, in the sight of the 
besieging armies of Israel and Edom, the king of 
Moab offered his eldest son as a burnt-offering. 


abounds with sacred trees. They are found “ all over 
the land covered with bits of rags from the garments 
of passing villagers, hung up as acknowledgments or 
as deprecatory signals and charms: and we find beau- 
tiful clumps of oak-trees sacred to a kind of beings 
called Jacob’s daughters’ (Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii. 151). [See Grove.] 

¢ Unless, indeed, this be a relic of the ancient 
Canaanitish worship; an older name associated with 
idolatry, which the conquering Hebrews were com- 
manded and endeavored to obliterate (Deut. xii. 3). 
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The Persians, who worshipped the sun under the 

name of Mithra (Strabo, xv. p. 732), sacrificed on 

an elevated spot, but built no altars or images. 
The priests of the false worship are sometimes 


designated Chemarim, a word of Syriac origin, to | 


which different meanings have been assigned. It 
is applied to the non-Levitical priests who burnt 
incense on the high-places (2 K. xxiii. 5) as well 
as to the priests of the calves (Hos. x. 5); and the 
corresponding word is used in the Peshito (Judg. 
xviii. 30) of Jonathan and his descendants, priests 
to the tribe of Dan, and in Targ. Onkelos (Gen. 
xlvii. 22) of the priests of Egypt. 


The Rabbis, | 


followed by Gesenius, haye derived it from a root | 


signifying “to be black,” and without any authority 
assert that the name was given to idolatrous priests 
from the black vestments which they wore. 
white was the distinctive color in the priestly gar- 
ments of all nations from India to Gaul, and black 
was only worn when they sacrificed to the subter- 
ranean gods (Bihr, Symb. ii. 87, &c.). That a 
special dress was adopted by the Baal-worshippers, 
as well as by the false prophets (Zech. xiii. 4), is 
evident from 2 K. x. 22 (where the rendering 
should be “the apparel’’): the vestments were 
kept in an apartment of the idol temple, under 
the charge probably of one of the inferior priests. 
Micah’s Levite was provided with appropriate robes 
(Judg. xvii. 10). The “foreign apparel,’ men- 
tioned in Zeph. i. 8, refers doubtless to a similar 
dress, adopted by the Israelites in defiance of the 
sumptuary law in Num. xy. 37-40. : 

In addition to the priests there were other per- 
sons intimately connected with idolatrous rites, and 
the impurities from which they were inseparable. 
Both men and women consecrated themselves to 


the service of idols: the former as DMD), kedé- 
shim, for which there is reason to believe the A. V. 
(Deut. xxiii. 17, &e.) has not given too harsh an 


equivalent; the latter as TVW TP. kedéshth. who 
wove shrines for Astarte (2 K. xxiii. 7), and re- 
sembled the ératpar of Corinth, of whom Strabo 
(viii. p. 378) says there were more than a thousand 
attached to the temple of Aphrodite. Egyptian 
prostitutes consecrated themselves to Isis (Juv. vi. 
489, ix. 22-24). ‘The same class of women existed 
among the Pheenicians, Armenians, Lydians, and 
Babylonians (Her. i. 938, 199; Strabo, xi. p. 532: 
Epist. of Jerem. ver. 43). They are distinguished 
from the public prostitutes (Hos. iv. 14) and asso- 
ciated with the performances of sacred rites, just 
as in Strabo (xii. p. 559) we find the two classes 
coexisting at Comana, the Corinth of Pontus, 
much frequented by pilgrims to the shrine of Aph- 
rodite.« The wealth thus obtained flowed into the 
treasury of the idol temple, and against’ such a 
practice the injunction in Deut. xxiii. 18 is directed. 
Dr. Maitland, anxious to defend the moral charac- 
ter of Jewish women, has with much ingenuity 
attempted to show that a meaning foreign to their 
true sense has been attached to the words above 
mentioned; and that, though closely associated 
with idolatrous services, they do not indicate such 
foul corruption (Lssay on False Worship). But 
if, as Movers, with great appearance of probability, 
has conjectured (Phdn. i. 679), the class of persons 


@ An illustration, though not an example, of this 
is found in the modern history of Europe. At a pe- 
riod of great profligacy and corruption of morals, 
licentiousness was carried to such an excess in Stras- 


But | 
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alluded to was composed of foreigners, the Jewish 
women in this respect need no such advocacy. 
That such customs existed among foreign nations 
there is abundant evidence to prove (Lucian, de 
Syra Dea, c. 5); and from the juxtaposition of 
prostitution and the idolatrous rites against which 
the laws in Ley. xix. are aimed, it is probable that 
next to its immorality, one main reason*why it was 
visited with such stringency was its connection 
with idolatry (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9). 

But besides these accessories there were the or- 
dinary rites of worship which idolatrous systems 
had in common with the religion of the Hebrews. 


| Offering burnt sacrifices to the idol gods (2 K. v. 


17), burning incense in their honor (1 K. xi. 8), 
and bowing down in worship before their images 
(1 K. xix. 18) were the chief parts of their ritual; 
and from their very analogy with the ceremonies 
of true worship were more seductive than the 
grosser forms. Nothing can be stronger or more 
positive than the language in which these cere- 
monies were denounced by Hebrew law. Every 
detail of idol-worship was made the subject of a 
separate enactment, and many of the laws, which in 
themselves seem trivial and almost absurd, receive 
from this point of view their true significance. We 
are told by Maimonides (Jor. Neb. c. 12) that the 
prohibitions against sowing a field with mingled 
seed, and wearing garments of mixed material, were 
directed against the practices of idolaters, who 
attributed a kind of magical influence to the mix- 
ture (Ley. xix. 19; Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. ii. 18). 
Such too were the precepts which forbade that the 
garments of the sexes should be interchanged (Deut. 
xxii. 5; Maimon. de /dol. xii. 9). According to 
Macrobius (Sat. iii. 8) other Asiatics when they 
sacrificed to their Venus changed the dress of the 
sexes. The priests of Cybele appeared in women’s 
clothes, and used to mutilate themselves (Creuzer, 
Symb. ii. 34, 42): the same custom was observed 
‘by the Ithvphalli in the rites of Bacchus, and by 
the Athenians in their Ascophoria’’ (Young, /dol. 
Cor. in Rel. i. 105; ef. Lucian, de Dea Syra, ec. 
15). To preserve the Israelites from contamination, 
they were prohibited for three years after their con- 
quest of Canaan from eating of the fruit-trees of 
the land, whose cultivation had been attended with 
magical rites (Lev. xix. 23). They were forbidden 
to “round the corner of the head,’ and to “ mar 
the corner of the beard’’ (Lev. xix. 27), as the 
Arabians did in honor of their gods (Her. iii.-8, iv. 


175). Hence, the phrase TMD NEAT ]?, kersiitsé 


pheah, (literally) “ shorn of the corner,”’ is especially 
applied to idolaters (Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 23). Spencer 
(de Leg. Hebr. ii. 9, § 2) explains the law forbid- 
ding the offering of honey (Lev. ii. 11) as intended 
to oppose an idolatrous practice. Strabo describes 
the Magi as offering in all their sacrifices libations 
of oil mingled with honey and milk (xv. p. 733). 
Offerings in which honey was an ingredient were 
made to the inferior deities and the dead (Hom. 
Od. x. 519; Porph. de Antr. Nymph. c.17). So 
also the practice of eating the flesh of sacrifices 
“over the blood” (Lev. xix. 26; Ez. xxxiii. 25, 26) 
was, according to Maimonides, common among the 
Zabii. Spencer gives a double reason for the pro- 


burg that the public prostitutes received the appella- 
tion of the swallows of the cathedral (Miller, Phil. of 
Hist. ii 441). 
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hibition: that it was a rite of divination, and 
divination of the worst kind, a species of necro- 
mancy by which they attempted to raise the spirits 
of the dead (comp. Hor. Sat. i. 8). There are 
supposed to be allusions to the practice of necro- 
mancy in Is. Ixy. 4, or at any rate to superstitious 
rites in connection with the dead. The grafting 
of one tree upon another was forbidden, because 
among idolaters the process was accompanied by 
gross obscenity (Maim. Mor. Neb. c. 12). Cutting 
the flesh for the dead (Ley. xix. 28; 1 K. xviti. 28), 
and making & baldness between the eyes (Deut. 
xiv. 1) were associated with idolatrous rites: the 
latter being a custom among the Syrians (Sir G. 
Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii. p. 158, note). 
The thrice repeated and much-yexed passage, “Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk” (Ex. 
xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21), interpreted by 
some as a precept of humanity, is explained by 
Cudworth in a very different manner. He quotes 
from a Karaite commentary which he had seen in 
MS.: “It was a custom of the ancient heathens, 
when they had gathered in all their fruit, to take 
a kid and boil it in the dam’s milk, and then in a 
magical way go about and besprinkle with it all 
the trees and fields and gardens and orchards; 
thinking by this means they should make them 
fructify, and bring forth again more abundantly the 
following year’? (On the Lord’s Supper, ¢. 2).¢ 
The law which regulated clean and unclean meats 
(Ley. xx. 23-26) may be considered both as a san- 
itary regulation, and also as having a tendency to 
separate the Israelites from the surrounding idol- 
atrous nations. It was with the same object, in the 
opinion of Michaelis, that while in the wilderness 
they were prohibited from killing any animal for 
food without first offering it to Jehovah (Laws of 
Moses, trans. Smith, art. 203). The mouse, one 
of the unclean animals of Leviticus (xi. 29), was 
sacrificed by the ancient Magi (Is. lxvi. 17; Movers, 
Phin. i. 219). It may have been some such reason 
as that assigned by Lewis (Orig. Hebr. v. 1), that 
the dog was the symbol of an Egyptian deity, which 
gave rise to the prohibition in Deut. xxiii. 18. 
Movers says the dog was offered in sacrifice to 
Moloch (i. 404), as swine to the moon and Dionysus 
by the Egyptians, who afterwards ate of the flesh 
(Her. iii. 47; Is. lxv. 4). Eating of the things 
offered was a necessary appendage to the sacrifice 
(comp. Ex. xviii. 12, xxxii. 6, xxxiv. 15; Num. xxv. 
2, &e.). Among the Persians the victim was eaten 
by the worshippers, and the soul alone left for the 
god (Strabo, xv. 732). “Hence it is that the 
idolatry of the Jews in worshipping other gods is 
so often described synecdochically under the notion 
of feasting. Is. lvii. 7, ‘Upon a high and lofty 
mountain thou hast set thy bed, and thither wentest 
thou up to offer sacrifice;’ for in those ancient 
times they were not wont to sit at feasts, but lie 
down on beds or couches. Ez. xxiii. 41: Amos ii. 
8, ‘ They laid themselves’ down upon clothes laid 
to pledge by every altar,’ 7. ¢. laid themselves down. 
to eat of the sacrifice that was offered on the altar: 
comp. Ez. xviii. 11’? (Cudworth, wt supra, ce. ls 
cf. 1 Cor. viii. 10). The Israelites were forbidden 
“to print any mark upon them” (Ley. xix. 28), 
because it was a custom of idolaters to brand upon 
their flesh some symbol of the deity they worshipped, 


@ Dr. Yhomson mentions a favorite dish among the 
Arabs called /ebn imi, to which he conceives allusion 
is made (Land and Book, i. 136). 
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as the ivy-leaf of Bacchus (3 Mace. ii. 29). Accord- 
ing to Lucian (de Dea Syra, 59), all the Assyrians 
wore marks of this kind on their necks and wrists 
(comp. Is. xliv. 5; Gal. vi. 17; Rey. xiv. 1, 11). 
Many other practices of false worship are alluded 
to, and made the subjects of rigorous prohibition, 
but none are more frequently or more severely de- 
nounced than those which peculiarly distinguished 
the worship of Molech. It has been attempted to 
deny that the worship of this idol was polluted by 
the foul stain of human sacrifice, but the allusions 
are too plain and too pointed to admit of reasonable 
doubt (Deut. xii. 31; 2 K. iii. 27; Jer. vii. 81; Ps. 
evi. 37; Ez. xxiii. 39). Nor was this practice con- 
fined to the rites of Molech; it extended to those 
of Baal (Jer. xix. 5), and the king of Moab (2 K. 
iii. 27) offered his son as a burnt-offering to his 
god Chemosh. The Pheenicians, we are told by 
Porphyry (de Abstin. ii. c. 56), on occasions of great 
national calamity sacrificed to Kronos one of their 
dearest friends. Some allusion to this custom may 
be seen in Micah vi. 7. Kissing the images of the 
gods (1 K. xix. 18; Hos. xiii. 2), hanging votive 
offerings in their temples (1 Sam. xxxi. 10), and 
carrying them to battle (2 Sam. v. 21), as the Jews 
of Maccabeus’ army did with the things conse- 
crated to the idols of the Jamnites (2 Mace. xii. 
40), are usages connected with idolatry which are 
casually mentioned, though not made the objects 
of express legislation. But soothsaying, interpre- 
tation of dreams, necromancy, witchcraft, magic, 
and other forms of divination, are alike forbidden 
(Deut. xviii. 9; 2 K. i. 2; Is. Ixv. 4; Ez. xxi. 21). 
The history of other nations — and indeed the too 
common practice of the lower class of the popula- 
tion of Syria at the present day — shows us that 
such a statute as that against bestiality (Lev. xviii. 
23) was not unnecessary (cf. Her. ii. 46; Rom. i. 
26). Purificatory rites in connection with idol- 
worship, and eating of forbidden food, were visited 
with severe retribution (Is. lxvi. 17). It is evident, 
from the context of Ez. viii. 17, that the votaries 
of the sun, who worshipped with their faces to the 
east (v. 16), and “put the branch to their nose,” 
did so in observance of some idolatrous rite. Moyers 
(Phén. i. 66), unhesitatingly affirms that the 
allusion is to the branch Barsom, the holy branch 
of the Magi (Strabo, xv. p. 733), while Hiivernick 
(Comm. zu Ezech. p. 117), with equal confidence, 
denies that the passage supports such an inference, 
and renders, having in view the lament of the 
women for Thammuz, “sie entsenden den Trauer- 
gesang zu ihren Zorn.’”? The waving of a myrtle 
branch, says Maimonides (de Jdol. vi. 2), accom- 
panied the repetition of a magical formula in incan- 
tations. An illustration of the usage of boughs in 
worship will be fouind in the Greek ficernpfa (Aisch. 
Eum. 43; Suppl. 192; Schol. on Aristoph. Plat. 
383; Porphyr. de Ant. Nymph. ce. 33). For detailed 
accounts of idolatrous ceremonies, reference must 
be made to the articles upon the several idols. 

IIL. It remains now briefly to consider the light 
in which idolatry was regarded in the Mosiac code, 
and the penalties with which it was visited. If one 
main object of the Hebrew polity was to teach the 
unity of God, the extermination of idolatry was but 
a subordinate end. Jehovah, the God of the Israel- 
ites, was the civil head of the State. He was the 
theocratic king of the people, who had delivered 
them from bondage, and to whom they had taken a 
willing oath of allegiance. They had entered into a 
solemn league and covenant with him as their chosen 
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king (comp. 1 Sam. viii. 7), by whom obedience 
was requited with temporal blessings, and rebellion 
with temporal punishment. This original contract 
of the Hebrew government, as it has been termed, 
is contained in Ex. xix. 3-8, xx. 2-5; Deut. xxix. 
10-xxx.; the blessings promised to obedience are 
enumerated in Deut. xxviii. 1-14, and the wither- 
ing curses on disobedience in verses 15-68. That 
this covenant was faithfully observed it needs but 
slight acquaintance with Hebrew history to perceive. 
Often broken and often renewed on the part of the 
people (Judg. x. 10; 2 Chr. xv. 12, 13; Neh. ix. 
38), it was kept with unwayering constancy on the 
part of Jehovah. To their kings he stood in the 
relation, so to speak, of a feudal superior: they were 
his representatives upon earth, and with them, as 
with the people before, his covenant was made 
(1 K. iii. 14, xi. 11). Idolatry, therefore, to an 
Israelite, was a state offence (1 Sam. xv. 23),¢ a 
political crime of the gravest character, high treason 
avainst the majesty of his king. It was a trans- 
gression of the covenant (Deut. xvii. 2), “ the evil” 
preéminently in the eyes of Jehovah (1 K. xxi. 25, 


opp. to WAIT, “the right,” 2 Chr. xxvii. 2). 
But it was much more than all this. While the 
idolatry of foreign nations is stigmatized merely as 
an abomination in the sight of God, which called 
for his vengeance, the sin of the Israelites is re- 
garded as of more glaring enormity, and greater 
moral guilt. In the figurative language of the 
prophets, the relation between Jehovah and his 
people is represented as a marriage bond (Is. liy. 5; 
Jer. iii. 14), and the worship of false gods with all 
its accompaniments (Lev. xx. 56) becomes then the 
greatest of social wrongs (Hos. ii.; Jer. iii. ete.). 
This is beautifully brought out in Hos. ii. 16, where 
the heathen name Baali, my master, which the 
apostate Israel has been accustomed to apply to her 
foreign possessor, is contrasted with Ishi, my man, 
my husband, the native word which she is to use 
when restored to her rightful husband, Jehovah. 
Much of the significance of this figure was unques- 
tionably due to the impurities of idolaters, with 
whom such corruption was of no merely spiritual 
character (Ex. xxxiv. 16; Num. xxv. 1, 2, &c.), 
but manifested itself in the grossest and most 
revolting forms (Rom. i. 26-32). 

Regarded in a moral aspect, false gods are called 
“ stumbling blocks ’’ (Ez. xiv. 3), ‘lies’? (Am. ii. 
4: Rom. i. 25), “horrors” or “ frights’’ (1 K. xv. 
13; Jer. 1. 38), “abominations”? (Deut. xxix. 17, 
xxxii. 16; 1 K. xi. 5; 2 K. xxiii. 18), “ guilt” 
(abstract for concrete, Am. viii. 14, TOW, 
ashmah, comp. 2 Chr. xxix. 18, perhaps with a 
play on Ashima, 2 K. xvii. 30), and with a pro- 
found sense of the degradation consequent upon 
their worship, they are characterized by the prophets, 
whose mission it was to warn the people against 
them (Jer. xliv. 4), as ““shame”’ (Jer. xi. 13; Hos. 
ix. 10). As considered with reference to Jehovah, 
they are “ other gods ”’ (Josh. xxiv. 2, 16), “strange 
gods” (Deut. xxxii. 16), “new gods "’ (Judg. v. 8), 
“ devils, — not God” (Deut. xxxii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 


@ The point of this verse is lost in the A. V.: it 
should be “ for the sin of witchcraft (is) rebellion ; and 
idolatry (lit. vanity) and teraphim (are) stubbornness.” 
The Israelites, contrary to command, had spared of 
the spoil of the idolatrous Amalekites to offer to Je- 


hovah, and thus associated his worship with that of 
idols. 
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20, 21); and, as denoting their foreign origin, 
“gods of the foreigner’? (Josh. xxiv. 14, 15). 
Their powerlessness is indicated by describing them 
as ‘gods that cannot save” (Is. xlv. 20), that 
made not the heavens” (Jer. x. 11), “nothing” 
(Is. xli. 24; 1 Cor. viii. 4), “ wind and emptiness ” 
(Is. xli. 29), “vanities of the heathen” (Jer. xiv. 
22; Acts xiv. 15); and yet, while their deity is 
denied, their personal existence seems to have been 
acknowledged (Kurtz, Gesch. d. A. B. ii. 86, &e.), 
though not in the same manner in which the pre- 
tentions of local deities were reciprocally recognized 
by the heathen (1 K. xx. 23, 28; 2 K. xvii. 26). 
Other terms of contempt are employed with refer- 


ence to idols, pro es, élilim (Ley. xix. 4), and 


meyaba, yillilim (Deut. xxix. 17), to which dif- 
ferent meanings have been assigned, and many 


which indicate ceremonial uncleanness. [IDOL, p. 
1118 0.] 


Idolatry, therefore, being from one point of view 
a political offense, could be punished without in- 
fringement of civil rights. No penalties were at- 
tached to mere opinions. For aught we know, 
theological speculation may have been as rife among 
the Hebrews as in modern times, though such was 
not the tendency of the Semitic mind. It was not, 
however, such speculations, heterodox though they 
might be, but overt acts of idolatry, which were 
made the subjects of legislation (Michaelis, Laws 
of Moses, arts. 245, 246). The first and second 
commandments are directed against idolatry of 
every form. Individuals and communities were 
equally amenable to the rigorous code. The indi- 
vidual offender was devoted to destruction (Ex. xxii. 
20); his nearest relatives were not only bound to 
denounce him and deliver him up to punishment 
(Deut. xiii. 2-10), but their hands were to strike 
the first blow when, on the evidence of two wit- 
nesses at least, he was stoned (Deut. xvii. 2-5). 
To attempt to seduce others to false worship was a 
crime of equal enormity (Deut. xiii. 6-10). An 
idolatrous nation shared a similar fate. No facts 
are more strongly insisted on in the O. T. than that 
the extermination of the Canaanites was the pun- 
ishment of their idolatry (Ex. xxxiv. 15,16; Deut. 
vil., xii. 29-31, xx. 17), and that the calamities of 
the Israelites were due to the same cause (Jer. ii. 
17). A eity guilty of idolatry was looked upon as 
a cancer of the state; it was considered to bein 
rebellion, and treated according to the laws of war. 
Its inhabitants and all their cattle were put to 
death. No spoil was taken, but everything it con- 
tained was burnt with itself; nor was it allowed to be 
rebuilt (Deut. xiii. 13-18; Josh. vi. 26). Saul lost 
his kingdom, Achan his life, and Hiel his family, 
for transgressing this law (1 Sam. xv.; Josh. vii.; 
1 K. xyi. 34). The silver and gold with which 
the idols were covered were accursed (Deut. vii. 25, 
26). And not only were the Israelites forbidden 
to serve the gods of Canaan (Ex. xxiii. 24), but 
even to mention their names, that is, to call upon 
them in prayer or any form of worship (Ex. xxiii. 


> In the A. V. the terms “h, zar, “strange,” and 


ma or slap nécar or nécri, “ foreign,” are not 
uniformly distinguished, and the point of a passage is 
frequently lost by the interchange of one with the 
other, or by rendering both by the same word. So Ps. 
Ixxxi. 9 should be, “There shall not be in thee a 
strange god, nor shalt thou worship a foreign god.” 
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13; Josh. xxiii. 7). On taking possession of the 
land they were to obliterate all traces of the exist- 
ing idolatry; statues, altars, pillars, idol-temples, 
every person and everything connected with it, 
were to be swept away (Ex. xxiii. 24, 32, xxxiv. 
13; Deut. vii. 5, 25, xii. 1-3, xx. 17), and the 
name and worship of the idols blotted out. Such 
were the precautions. taken by the framer of the 
Mosaic code to preserve the worship of Jehovah, 
the true God, in its purity. Of the manner in 
which his descendants haye “ put a fence’’ about 
“the law’’ with reference to idolatry, many in- 
stances will be found in Maimonides (de /dol.). 
They were prohibited from using vessels, scarlet 
garments, bracelets, or rings, marked with the sign 
of the sun, moon, or dragon (vii. 10); trees planted 
or stones erected for idol-worship were forbidden 
(viii. 5, 10); and, to guard against the possibility 
of contamination, if the image of an idol were 
found among other images intended for ornament, 
they were all to be cast into the Dead Sea (vii. 
Sys 

IV. Much indirect evidence on this subject might 
be supplied by an investigation of proper names. 
Mr. Layard has remarked, “ According to a custom 
existing from time immemorial in the East, the 
name of the Supreme Deity was introduced into 
the names of men. This custom prevailed from 
the banks of the Tigris to the Phcenician colonies 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and we recognize 
in the Sardanapalus of the Assyrians, and the Han- 
nibal of the Carthaginians, the identity of the relig- 
ious system of the two nations, as widely distinct 
in the time of their existence as in their geograph- 
ical position” (Nin. ii. 450). The hint which he 
has given can be but briefly followed out ‘here. 
Traces of the sun-worship of the ancient Canaanites 
remain in the nomenclature of their country. Beth- 
shemesh, ‘house of the sun,’”? En-shemesh, ‘“ spring 
of the sun,’’ and Ir-shemesh, ‘city of the sun,’’ 
whether they be the original Canaanitish names, 
or their Hebrew renderings, attest the reverence 
paid to the source of light and heat, the symbol 
of the fertilizing power of nature. Samson, the 
Hebrew national hero, took his name from the 
same luminary, and was born in a mountain-village 
above the modern ’Ain Shems (En-shemesh: Thom- 
son, Land and Bovk, ii. 361). The name of Baal, 
the sun-god, is one of the most common occurrence 
in compound words, and is often associated with 
places consecrated to his worship, and of which 
perhaps he was the tutelary deity. Bamoth-baal, 
“the high-places of Baal;’’ Baal-hermon, Beth- 
Baal-meon, Baal-gad, Baal-hamon, in which com- 
pound the names of the sun-god of Pheenicia and 
Egypt are associated, Baal-Tamar, and many others, 
are instances of this.¢ Nor was the practice con- 
fined to the names of places: proper names are 
found with the same element. Esh-baal, Ish-baal, 
etc., are examples. The Amorites, whom Joshua 
did not drive out, dwelt on Mount Heres, in Aija- 
lon, “the mountain of the sun” [TrmNnarH- 
uERES]. Here and there we find traces of the 
attempt made by the Hebrews, on their conquest 
of the country, to extirpate idolatry. Thus Baalah 
or Kirjath-baal, “the town of Baal,’ became Kir- 
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jath-jearim, “the town of forests ’’ (Josh. xv. 60). 
The Moon, Astarte or Ashtaroth, gave her name to 
a city of Bashan (Josh. xiii. 12, 31), and it is not 
improbable that the name Jericho may haye been 
derived from being associated with the worship of 
this goddess. [JertcHo.] Nebo, whether it be 
the name under which the Chaldeans worshipped 
the Moon or the planet Mercury, enters into many 
compounds: Nebu-zaradan, Samgar-nebo, and the 
like. Bel is found in Belshazzar, Belteshazzar, and 
others. Were Baladan of Semitic origin, it would 
probably be derived from Baal-Adon, or Adonis, 
the Phoenician deity to whose worship Jer. xxii. 18 
seems to refer; but it has more properly been traced 
to an Indo-Germanic root. Hadad; Hadadezer, 
Benhadad, are derived from the tutelar deity of 
the Syrians, and in Nergaisharezer we recognize 
the god of the Cushites. Chemosh, the fire-god 
of Moab, appears in Carchemish, and Peor in Beth- 
peor. Malcom, a name which occurs but once, and 
then of a Moabite by birth, may have been con- 
nected with Molech and Milcom, the abomination 
of the Ammonites. A glimpse of star-worship 
may be seen in the name of the city Chesil, the 
Semitic Orion, and the month Chisleu, without 
recognizing in, Rahab “the glittering fragments of 
the sea-snake trailing across the northern sky.”” It 
would perhaps be going too far to trace in En-gedi, 
“spring of the kid,’ any connection with the goat- 
worship of Mendes, or any relics of the wars of the 
giants in Rapha and Rephaim. First, indeed, rec- 
ognizes in Gedi, Venus or Astarte, the goddess of 
fortune, and identical with Gad (Handw. s. v.). 
But there are fragments of ancient idolatry in other 
names in which it is not so palpable. Ish-bosheth 
is identical with Esh-baal, and Jerubbesheth with 
Jerubbaal, and Mephibosheth and Meribbaal are 
but two names for one person (ef. Jer. xi. 13). The 
worship of the Syrian Rimmon appears in the 
names Hadad-rimmon, and Tabrimmon; and if, as 


some suppose, it be derived from 7] WA, Rimmédn, 


‘a, pomegranate-tree,’’ we may connect it with the 
towns of the same name in Judah and Benjamin, 
with En-Rimmon and the prevailing tree-worship. 
It is impossible to pursue this investigation to any 
length: the hints which have been thrown out may 
prove suggestive. Wier Aces 

IDW’EL (ldovqA0s: Lecelon), 1 Esdr. viii. 
43. [Anrren, 1.] 


IDUME’A [or IDUMAYA] (BITS less 
frequently ots, red]: # >ISoupata: Idumea, 


Edom), Is. xxxiy. 5, 6 Bz. xxxv. 15) xxxxvi. 55) 
Mace. iv. 15, 29, 61, v. 3, vi. 31; 2 Mace. xii. 32; 


Mark iii. 8. [Epom.] 
IDUME’ANS [or IDUMAV’ANS] (0 
*Souuator: Ldumei), 2 Mace. x. 15,16. [Epom- 


ITES. | 

VGAL (Dasn [whom God redeems or avenges]). 
1. (IAada; Alex. Tyad: Jgal.) Son of Joseph, 
of the tribe of Issachar, chosen by Moses to repre- 
sent that tribe among the spies who went up from 


Kadesh to search the Promised Land (Num. xiii. 
7). 


a That temples in Syria, dedicated to the several 
divinities, did transfer their names to the places where 
they stood, is evident from the testimony of Lucian, 
an Assyrian himself. His derivation of Hiera from 
the temple of the Assyrian Hera shows that he was 


familiar with the circumstance (de Dea Syr. ce. 1). 
Baisampsa (= Beth-shemesh), a town of Arabia, de- 
rived its name from tie sun-worship (Vossius, de 
Theol. Gent. ii. c. 8), like Kir Heres (Jer. xlviii 31) 
of Moab. 
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2. [Tdaa: Zgaal.] One of the heroes of Da- 
vid’s guard, son of Nathan of Zobah (2 Sam. xxiii. 
36, dad). In the parallel list of 1 Chr. the name 
is given as “Joel the brother of Nathan” (xi. 38, 
*IwhA). Kennicott, after a minute examination of 
the passage both in the original and in the ancient 
versions, decides in favor of the latter as most like 
the genuine text (Dissertation, pp. 212-214). 

This name is really identical with Ica. 


IGDALI/AH (79972, é. ¢. Igdalia’hu [Je- 
hovah ts great, First; whom Jehovah makes great, 
Ges.]: ToSoAlos; [FA. omits:] Jegedelias), a 
prophet or holy man — “the man of God’? — named 
once only (Jer. xxxy. 4), as the father of Hanan, 
in the chamber of whose sons, the Bene-Hanan, in 
the house of Jehovah, Jeremiah had that remark- 
able interview with the Rechabites which is recorded 
in that chapter. 


IG/EAL (Ossr [see IGAL]: *Iwha: Jegaal), 
a son of Shemaiah; a descendant of the royal house 
of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 22). According to the pres- 
ent state of the text of this difficult genealogy, he 
is fourth in descent from Zerubbabel; but, accord- 
ing to Lord A. Hervey’s plausible alteration, he is 
the son of Shimei, brother to Zerubbabel, and 
therefore but one generation distant from the latter 
(Genealogy of our Lord, pp. 107-109). The 
name is identical with Icau [2 Sam. xxiii. 36]; 
and, as in that case, the LXX. give it as Joel. 


VIM (OY [ruins, stone-heaps]). 1. (Tat: 
Tieabarim). The partial or contracted form of the 
name IjE-ABARIM, one of the later stations of the 
Israelites on their journey to Palestine (Num. 
xxxiii. 45). In the Samaritan version Tim is ren- 
dered by Cephrani, “ villages; ’? and in the Targum 
Pseudojon. by Gizzeh, M73, possibly pointing to 
sheep-shearing in the locality. But in no way do 
we gain any clew to the situation of the place. 


2. (Baxéx; Alex. Aves: Jim), a town in the 
extreme south of Judah, named in the same group 
with Beer-sheba, Hormah, ete. (Josh. xv. 29). The 


Peshito Syriac version has Elin, A>. No 


trace of the name has yet been discovered in this 
direction. G. 
IJ‘R-A B/ARIM (oag SY, with the 
definite article, Lye ha-Abarim — the heaps, or 
ruins, of the further regions : Jerome ad Fabiolam, 
acervos lapidum transeuntium: ?Axadyat [Vat. 
XadyAet, Alex. Axedyai], and Tal: Jeabarim, 
and JSieabarim), one of the later halting places of 
the children of Israel as they were approaching 
Palestine (Num. xxi. 11; xxxiii. 44). It was next 
beyond Oboth, and the station beyond it again was 
the Wady Zared —the torrent of the willows — 
probably one of the streams which run into the 
S. E. angle of the Dead Sea. Between Ije-abarim 
and Dibon-gad, which succeeds it in Num. xxxiii., 
the Zared and the Arnon have to be inserted from 
the parallel accounts of xxi. and Deut. ii., Dibon- 
gad and Almon-Diblathaim, which lay above the 
Amnon, having in their turn escaped from the two 
last-named narratives. Tje-abarim was on the 
boundary — the S. E. boundary — of the territory 
of Moab; not on the pasture-downs of the Mishor, 
the modern Belka, but in the midbar, the waste 
uncultivated ‘“ wilderness’? on its skirts (xxi. 11). 
Moab they were expressly forbidden to molest 
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(Deut. ii. 9-12); but we may perhaps be allowed 
to conclude from the terms of ver. 13, “‘now rise 


up” (473)2), that they had remained on his frontier 
in Ije-Abarim for some length of time. No iden- 
tification of its situation has been attempted, nor 
has the name been found lingering in the locality, 
which, however, has yet to be explored. If there 
is any connection between the Ije-Abarim and the 
Har-Abarim, the mountain-range opposite Jericho, 
then Abarim is doubtless a general appellation for 
the whole of the highland east of the Dead Sea. 
[ABARIM. ] 


The rendering given by the LXX. is remarkable. 
Taf is no doubt a version of Iye—the Ain being 
converted into G: but whence does the "AydA 
come? ~ Can it be the vestige of a nachal— “ tor- 
rent” or ‘‘wady ’? — once attached to the name? 
The Targum Pseudojon. has Meshre Megiztha — 
the plain of shearing — which is equally puzzling. 

In Num. xxxiii. 45 it is given in the shorter 
form of Jim. G. 


VION (JY, ruin: ’Aty and ’Aidéy; [in 1 
K., Alex. Naiv; in 2 Chr., Vat. Iw:] Ahion, 
{Aten]), a town in the north of Palestine, belong- 
ing to the tribe of Naphtali. It was taken and 
plundered by the captains of Benhadad, along with 
Dan and other store-cities of Naphtali (1 K. xy. 
20; 2 Chr. xvi. 4). It was plundered a second 


time by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. xv. 29). We find 
no further mention of it in history. At the base 


of the mountains of Naphtali, a few miles N. W. 
of the site of Dan, is a fertile and beautiful little 


plain called Merny °Ayin (pe ae the 
Arabic word ro) ae; though different in meaning, 


is radically identical with the Heb. 71D); and 
near its northern end is a large meund called Tell 
Dibbin. The writer visited it some years ago, and 
found tuere the traces of a strong and ancient city. 
This, in all probability, is the site of the long-lost 
Tjon (Robinson’s Aibl. Res., iii. 375). J. L. P. 

IK’KESH (WY [perverse, perverted]: 
“Ioka, “Exkis, Exxjs; Alex. Exxas, [Exkns 3 
Vat. FA. in 1 Chr., Exrns:] Acces), the father 
of Ira the Tekoite, one of the heroes of David’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 26; 1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 9). 

VLAL [2 syl.] oy [most high, exalted]: 
"HAL; [Vat. FA. HAec:] Zaz), an Ahohite, one of 
the heroes of David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 29). In 
the list of 2 Sam. xxiii. the name is given ZAL- 
MON. Kennicott (Dissertation, pp. 187-9) exam- 
ines the variations at length, and decides in favor 
of Tlai as the original name. 


ILLYR/ICUM (‘IAAupixdy), an extensive dis- 
trict lying.along the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
from the boundary of Italy on the north to Epirus 
on the south, and contiguous to Meesia and Mace- 
donia on the east: it was divided by the river Drilo 
into two portions, Hlyris Barbara, the northern, 
and Illyris Greeea, the southern. Within these 
limits was included Dalmatia, which appears to 
have been used indifferently with Ilyricum for a 
portion, and ultimately for the whole of the dis- 
trict. St. Paul records that he preached the Gos- 
pel “ round about unto Tllyricum ’? (Rom. xv. 19): 
he probably uses the term in its most extensive 
sense, and the part visited (if indeed he crossed 
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the boundary at all) would haye been about Dyr- 
rachium. ’ ‘ W. L. B. 
*in Rom. xy. 19 Paul speaks of his having 
preached the gospel “from Jerusalem and round 
about unto Illyricum.’? We haye no account in 
the Acts of the Aposties of any journey to that 
province. It is a question of interest whether we 
can insert this journey in the history so as to bring 
the Acts and the Epistles into accordance with 
each other on this point. TIllyricum lay on the 
Adriatic, west of Mavedonia. Paul now was in 
Macedonia only three times during his ministry. 
He could not have gone to Hlyricum when he was 
there first; for the course of his journey at that 
time is minutely traced in the Acts from his land- 
ing at Neapolis to his leaving Corinth on his return 
by sea to Palestine. In going south on that oeca- 
sion he moyed along the eastern side of the penin- 
sula, and was kept at a distance from Illyricum 
(Acts xvi. 12 ff). Nor, again, could it have been 
when he passed through Macedonia on his return 
thither from Greece at the time of his last journey 
to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 1 ff); for the excursion to 
Illyricum must have preceded this return. He 
had then written the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which he speaks of having already been to Illyr- 
icum; and that epistle he wrote at Corinth just 
before his departure thence for Macedonia (see 
Rom. xvi. i. 23, and comp. 1 Cor. i. 14). His 
only other visit to Macedonia was the intermediate 
one when he came to that region from Troas on 
the way to southern Greece (Acts xx. 1, 2). No 
mention is made of Ilyricum at that time, but in 
describing the circuit of the Apostle’s labors here, 
Luke employs the comprehensive expression, *‘ those 
parts” (rd pépn exeiva). We may assume, there- 
fore, that one of the “ parts,’’ or regions, was IIlyr- 
icum, which was adjacent to Macedonia; and so 
much the more, because the chronology of this por- 
tion of Paul’s life allows us to assign the ample 
time of three or four months to just these labors 
in Northern Greece before he proceeded to Achaia 
or Corinth. ‘Thus the epistle and the history, so 
incomplete and obscure apart from each other, form 
a perfect whole when brought together, and that 
by a combination of circumstances, of which the 
two writers could have had no thought when they 
penned their different accounts. Lardner pro- 
nounces this geographical and historical coinci- 
dence sufficiently important to authenticate the 
entire narrative of Paul’s travels as related in the 
Acts of the Apostles. H. 


IMAGE, [Ivot.] 


* IMAGERY, CHAMBERS OF, or 
chambers of images (Hzek. viii. 12). The Hebrew 
is jmawn STTTD WS, and of this a literal 
translation would be: “Each one in the chamber 
or apartment of his imagery.” Many of the com- 
mentators transfer the suftix pronoun to the first 
noun, and render: “Each one in /is apartment of 
images’ (see Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and others). 
But the pronoun may perhaps be added to the last 
noun to show that different persons had different 
objects of worship. The whole passage (vv. 7-12 
inclusive) represents a scene of idolatrous worship 
which. was disclosed to the prophet as through a 
secret door of entrance (vv. 7,8). On the walls 
of the apartment were portrayed “every form of 
creeping thing and abominable beasts, and all the 
idols of the house of Israel’’ (ver. 10); and seventy 
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men of the elders of the house of Israel (according 
to the number of the Sanhedrim), with their presi- 
dent (Jaazaniah) stood before these pictures, each 
with his censer in his hand, and offered incense 
(ver. 11). That this idol worship was introduced 
from Egypt is plain from the kind of objects por- 
trayed, as indicated in ver. 10; whilst in subsequent 
yerses idolatrous practices which had crept in from 
Pheenicia (ver. 14) and Persia (ver. 16), are brought 
to view. A similar chamber of imagery is referred 
to in Ez. xxiii. 14: “« Where she saw men portrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans por- 
trayed with vermilion,’”’ etc. Representations found 
among the ruins of Nineveh, as well as in Egypt, 
furnish good illustrations of the practices here 
referred to. Re DD. Cake 


IMWLA (SDM [yilled, full; or fulfilier): 
‘TeuBaAa; [Vat. leuBdAaas, IeuBaaa;| Alex. Teu- 
Aa: Jemla), father or progenitor of Micaiah, the 
prophet of Jehovah, who was consulted by Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat before their fatal expedition to 
Ramoth-gilead (2 Chr. xviii. 7, 8). The form — 


IWLAH (TOM: "TeuBrad; [Vat. Iewas, 
Teuta;| Alex. Iewaa: Jemla) is employed in the 
parallel narrative (1 K. xxii. 8, 9). 


IMMANUEL (OS939) [with us God], or 
in two words in many MSS. and editions BPioby 


ON : ’EupavouhdA: Lmmanuel), the symbolical 
name given by the prophet Isaiah to the child who 
was announced to Ahaz and the people of Judah, 
as the sign which God would give of their deliver- 
ance from their enemies (Is. vii. 14). It is applied 
by the Apostle Matthew to the Messiah, born of 
the Virgin (Matt. i. 23). By the LXX. in one 
passage (Is. vii. 14), and in both passages by the 
Vulg., Syr., and Targ., it is rendered as a proper 
name; but in Is. viii. 8 the LXX. translate it lit- 
erally ue’ judy 6 beds. The verses in question 
have been the battle-field of critics for centuries, 
and in their discussions there has been no lack of 
the odium theologicum. As early as the times of 
Justin Martyr the Christian interpretation was 
attacked by the Jews, and the position which they 
oceupied has of late years been assumed by many 
continental theologians. Before proceeding to a 
discussion, or rather to a classification of the nu- 
merous theories of which this subject has been the 
fruitful source, the circumstances under which the 
prophecy was delivered claim especial consideration. 

In the early part of the reign of Ahaz the king- 
dom of Judah was threatened with annihilation by 
the combined armies of Syria and Israel. A hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of the choice warriors 
of Judah, all “sons of might,’’ had fallen in one 
day’s battle. The Edomites and Philistines had 
thrown off the yoke (2 Chr. xxviii.). Jerusalem 
was menaced with a siege; the hearts of the king 
and of the people ‘shook, as the trees of a forest 
shake before the wind” (Is. vii. 2). The king had 
gone to “the conduit of the upper pool,” probably 
to take measures for preventing the supply of water 
from being cut off or falling into the enemy's hand, 
when the prophet met him with the message of 
consolation. Not only were the designs of the hos- 
tile armies to fail, but within sixty-five years the 
kingdom of Israel would be overthrown. In con- 
firmation of his words, the prophet bids Ahaz ask 
a‘sign of Jehovah, which the king, with pretended 
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humility, refused to do. After administering a 
severe rebuke to Ahaz for his obstinacy, Isaiah an- 
nounces the sign which Jehovah himself would 


give unasked: “behold! the virgin (mYUT, 
h@almah)% is with child and beareth a son, and 
she shall call his name Jmmanuel.” 

The interpreters of this passage are naturally 
divided into three classes, each of which admits of 
subdivisions, as the differences in detail are numer- 
ous The first class consists of those who refer the 
fulfillment of the prophecy to an historical event, 
which followed immediately upon its delivery. The 
majority of Christian writers, till within the last 
fifty years, form a second class, and apply the 
prophecy exclusively to the Messiah, while a third 
class, almost equally numerous, agree in considering 
both these explanations true, and hold that the 
prophecy had an immediate and literal fulfillment, 
but was completely accomplished in the miraculous 
conception and birth of Christ. Among the first 
are numbered the Jewish writers of all ages, with- 
out exception. Jerome refutes, on chronological 
grounds, a theory which was current in his day 
amongst the Jews, that the prophecy had reference 
to Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, who from a compar- 
ison of 2 K. xvi. 2 with xviii. 2, must have been 
nine years old at the time it was delivered. The 
force of his argument is somewhat weakened by 
the evident obscurity of the numbers in the pas- 
sages in question, from which we must infer that 
Ahaz was eleven years old at the time of Hezekiah’s 
birth. By the Jews in the middle ages this ex- 
planation was abandoned as untenable, and in con- 
sequence some, as Jarchi and Aben Ezra, refer the 
prophecy to ason of Isaiah himself, and others to 
a son of Ahaz by another wife, as Kimchi and 
Abarbanel. In this case, the ’almdh is explained 
as the wife or betrothed wife of the prophet, or as 
a later wife of Ahaz. Kelle (Gesen. Comm. iiber 
den Jesaia) degrades her to the third rank of ladies 
in the harem (comp. Cant. vi. 8). Hitzig (der 
Proph. Jesaia) rejects Gesenius’ application . of 
’almah to a second wife of the prophet, and inter- 
prets it of the prophetess mentioned in viii. 3. 
Hendewerk (des Proph. Jesaia Weissag.) follows 
Gesenius. In either case, the prophet is made to 
fulfill his own prophecy. Isenbiehl, a pupil of 
Michaelis, defended the historical sense with con- 
siderable learning, and suffered unworthy persecu- 
tion for expressing his opinions. The ’alméh in 
his view was some Hebrew girl who was present at 
the colloquy between Isaiah and Ahaz, and to 
whom the prophet pointed as he spoke. This opin- 
ion was held by Bauer, Cube, and Rosenmiiller 
(Ist ed.). Michaelis, Eichhorn, Paulus, and Am- 
mon, give her a merely ideal existence; while 
Umbreit allows her to be among the bystanders, 
but explains the pregnancy and birth as imaginary 
only. Interpreters of the second class, who refer 
the prophecy solely to the Messiah, of course un- 
derstand by the ‘almah the Virgin Mary. Among 
these, Vitringa (Obs. Sacr. y. c. 1) vigorously op- 
poses those, who, like Grotius, Pellicanus, and 
Tirinus, conceded to the Jews that the reference to 
Christ Jesus was not direct and immediate, but by 


a *Almah denotes a girl of marriageable age. but 
not married, and therefore a virgin by implication. 
It is never even used, as Mana, bethtlah, which 
more directly expresses virginity, of a bride or be- 
trothed wife (Joel i. 8). *Almah and bethtlah are both 
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way of typical allusion. For, he maintains, 4 
young married woman of the time of Ahaz and 
Isaiah could not be a type of the Virgin, nor 
could her issue by her husband be a figure of the 
child to be born of the Virgin by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost. Against this hypothesis of a 
solely Messianic reference, it is objected that the 
birth of the Messiah could not be a sign of deliy- 
erance to the people of Judah in the time of Ahaz. 
In reply to this, Theodoret advances the opinion 
that the birth of the Messiah involved the conser- 
vation of the family of Jesse, and therefore by im- 
plication of the Jewish state. Cocceius argues on 
the same side, that the sign of the Messiah’s birth 
would intimate that in the interval the kingdom 
and state of the Jews could not be alienated from 
God, and besides it confirms ver. 8, indicating that 
before the birth of Christ Judzea should not be 
subject to Syria, as it was when Archelaus was 
removed and it was reduced to the form of a Ro- 
man province. Of all these explanations Vitringa 
disapproves, and states his own conclusion, which 
is also that of Calvin and Piscator, to be the fol- 
lowing: In vv. 14-16, the prophet gives a sign 
to the pious in Israel of their deliverance from the 
impending danger, and in ver. 17, &c., announces 
the evils which the Assyrians, not the Syrians, 
should inflict upon Ahaz and such of his people as 
resembled him. As surely as Messiah would be 
born of the Virgin, so surely would God deliver the 
Jews from the threatened evil. The principle of 
interpretation here made use of is founded by Cal- 
vin on the custom of the prophets, who confirmed 
special promises by the assurance that Ged would 
send a redeemer. But this explanation involves 
another difficulty, besides that which arises from 
the distance of the event predicted. Before the 
child shall arrive at years of discretion the prophet 
announces the desolation of the land whose kings 
threatened Ahaz. By this Vitringa understands 
that no more time would elapse before the former 
event was accomplished than would intervene be- 
tween the birth and youth of Immanuel, an argu- 
ment too far-fetched to have much weight. Heng- 
stenberg (Christology, ii. 44-66, Eng. trans.) sup- 
ports to the full the Messianic interpretation, and 
closely connects vii. 14 with ix. 6. He admits 
frankly that the older explanation of vy. 15, 16, 
has exposed itself to the charge of being arbitrary, 
and confidently propounds his own method of re- 
moying the stumbling-block. “In ver. 14 the 
prophet had seen the birth of the Messiah as pres- 
ent. Holding fast this idea and expanding it, the 
prophet makes him who has been born accompany 
the people through all the stages of its existence. 
We have here an ideal anticipation of the real in- 
carnation... . + What the prophet means, and 
intends to say here is, that, in the space of about a 
twelvemonth, the overthrow of the hostile kingdoms 
would already have taken place. As the repre- 
sentative of the contemporaries, he brings forward 
the wonderful child who, as it were, formed the 
soul of the popular life... .. . Tn the subsequent 
prophecy, the same wonderful child, grown up into 
a warlike hero, brings the deliverance from Asshur, 
and the world’s power represented by it.’ The 


applied to Rebekah (Gen. xxiy. 16, 43), as apparently 
convertible terms ; and in addition to the evidence from 
the cognate languages, Arabic and Syriac, we haye the 
testimony of Jerome (on Is. vii. 14) that in Punic 
alma denoted a virgin. » 
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learned professor thus admits the double sense in 
the case of Asshur, but denies its application to 
Immanuel. It would be hard to say whether text 
or commentary be the more obscure. 

In view of the difficulties which attend these 
explanations of the prophecy, the third class of 
interpreters above alluded to have recourse to a 
theory which combines the two preceding, namely, 
the hypothesis of the double sense. They suppose 
that the immediate reference of the prophet was to 
some contemporary occurrence, but that his words 
received their true and full accomplishment in the 
birth of the Messiah. Jerome (Comm. in Esaiam, 
vii. 14) mentions an interpretation of some Juda- 
izers that Immanuel was the son of Isaiah, born 
of the prophetess, as a type of the Saviour, and 
that his name indicates the calling of the nations 
after the Word became flesh and dwelt among us. 
Something of the same kind is proposed by Dathe; 
in his opinion “the miracle, while it immediately 
respected the times of the prophet, was a type of 
the birth of Christ of the Virgin Mary.” Dr. Pye 
Smith conjectured that it had an immediate refer- 
ence to Hezekiah, “the virgin’’ being the queen 
of Ahaz; but, like some other prophetic testimo- 
nies, had another and a designed reference to some 
remoter circumstance, which when it occurred 
would be the vea/ fulfillment, answering every fea- 
ture and filling up the entire extent of the original 
delineation (Scrip. Test. to the Messiah, i. 857, 3d 
ed.). A serious objection to the application of the 
prophecy to Hezekiab has already been mentioned. 
Kennicott separates ver. 16 from the three preced- 
ing, applying the latter to Christ, the former to 
the son of Isaiah (Sermon on Is. vii. 13-16). 

Such in brief are some of the principal opintons 
which have been held on this important question. 
rom the manner in which the quotation occurs 
in Matt. i. 23, there can be no doubt that the 
Evangelist did not use it by way of accommodation, 
but as having in view its actual accomplishment. 
Whatever may have been his opinion as to any 
contemporary or immediate reference it might con- 
tain, this was completely obscured by the full 
conviction that burst upon him when he realized 
its completion in the Messiah. What may have 
been the light in which the promise was regarded 
by the prophet’s contemporaries we are not in a 
position to judge; the hypothesis of the double 
sense satisfies most of the requirements of the prob- 
lem, and as it does less violence to the text than 
the others which have been proposed, and is at the 
same time supported by the analogy of the Apos- 
tle’s quotations from the O. T. (Matt. ii. 15, 18, 
23; iv. 15), we accept it as approximating most 
nearly to the true solution. : 


IMMER (WAN [perh. talkative, Dietr. Ges. ; 
prominent, high, First]: ’Euuhp; [in 1 Chr. ix. 12, 
Vat. Eunp; Neh. xi. 13, Vat. Alex. FA. omit:] 
Emmer), apparently the founder of an important 
family of priests, although the name does not occur 
in any genealogy which allows us to discover his 
descent from Aaron (1 Chr. ix. 12; Neh. xi. 13). 
This family had charge of, and gave its name to, 
the sixteenth course of the service (1 Chr. xxiy. 14). 
From them came Pashur, chief governor of the 
Temple in Jeremiah’s time, and his persecutor (Jer. 
xx. 1). They returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua (Ezr. ii. 87; Neh. vii. 40). Zadok 
ben-Immer repaired his own house (Neh. iii. 29), 
and two other priests of the family put away their 
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foreign wives (Ezr. x. 20). But it is remarkable 
that the name is omitted from the list of those who 
sealed the coyenant with Nehemiah, and also of 
those who came up with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
and who are stated to have had descendants sur- 
viving in the next generation — the days of Joiakim 
(see Neh. xii. 1, 10, 12-21), [Emmur.] Different 
from the foregoing must be — 

2. CEuunp, ‘Teunps [in Exzr., Vat. Eunp; in 
Neh., Alex. leuunp:] mer, [mmer']), apparently 
the name of a place in Babylonia from which cer- 
tain persons returned to Jerusalem with the first 
caravan, who could not: satisfactorily prove their 
genealogy (Ezr. ii. 59; Neh. vii. 61). In 1 Esdras 
the name is given as ’AaAdp. i 


IWNA (9373) [holding back]: "Iwayd: 
Jemna), a descendant of Asher, son of Helem, and 
one of the “chief princes” of the tribe (1 Chr. vii. 
35; comp. 40). 

IWNAH (72135 [luck, success]: "leuvds 
[Vat. Iviva:] Jemna). 1. The first-born of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 30). In the Pentateuch the name 
(identical with the present) is given in the A. V. 
as JIMNAH. 

2. [Vat. Ajway-] Kore ben-Imnah, the Leyite, 
assisted in the reforms of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 
14). 

* IMPLEAD (A. V. Acts xix. 38) is a tech- 
nical term (like Luke’s éyxadetrwoav), signifying 
“ to aceuse,”’ or ‘ prosecute ’’ by a due course of law. 
The proper word occurs in the proper place. It is 
the city-councilor who speaks in that passage (see 
in loc.), pointing out to the Ephesians the lawful 
remedy for their grievances as opposed to one un- 
lawful. i. 


* IMPORTABLE occurs in the Prayer of 
Manasses: = importabilis in the Vulg. 7@. e. insup- 
portable, unendurable, said of the divine threaten- 


ing. The word is now obsolete in that sense. 
i. 
* IMPOTENT (from inpotens) signifies 


“ strengthless,”’ “sick,” ‘infirm.’’ It is the ren- 
dering of ac@ev@y in John vy. 3, and in Acts iv. 9; 
but of dddvaros in Acts xiy. 8. 138 

* IMPRISONMENT. [Punisaments.] 

IM’RAH (mM [obstinacy, Ges.]: "Iupdy3 
[Vat. corrupt;] Alex. Ieupa: Jamra), a descendant 
of Asher, of the family of Zoran (1 Chr. vii. 36), 
and named as one of the chiefs of the tribe. 

IWRI OTs [eloguent]). 1. (AuBpatu; 
[Vat.] Alex. omit: Omrai, but it seems to have 
changed places with the preceding name.) A man 
of Judah of the great family of Pharez (1 Chr. 
ix. 4). 

2. CAuapt; [Vat. FA. Amapet; Alex. Miapi:] 
Amri), father or progenitor of ZAccuUR, who as- 
sisted Nehemiah in the rebuilding of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 2). 


* INCANTATIONS. [Maaic.] 

INCENSE, MD? (ketérah), Deut. xxxiii. 
10; mw? (ketéreth), Ex. xxv. 6, xxx. 1, &e.; 
FID? (lebindh), Is. xiii. 23, Ix. 6, &e. The 
incense employed in the service of the tabernacle 
was distinguished as DYSDIT nop (ketoreth 
hassammim), Ex. xxy- 6, from being compounded 
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of the perfumes stacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure 
frankincense. All incense which was not made 


of these ingredients was called TTT MOP 
(ketoradh zardh), Ex. xxx. 9, and was forbidden to 
be offered. According to Rashi on Ex. xxx. 34, the 
above-mentioned perfumes were mixed in equal pro- 
portions, seventy manehs being taken of each. ‘They 
were compounded by the skill of the apothecary, to 
whose use, according to rabbinical tradition, was 
devoted a portion of the temple, called, from the 
name of the family whose especial duty it was to 
prepare the incense, “the house of Abtines.’’ So 
in the large temples of India ‘is retained a man 
whose chief business it is to distil sweet waters 
from flowers, and to extract oil from wood, flowers, 
and other substances” (Roberts, Orient. JIlus. p. 
82). The priest or Leyite to whose care the incense 


was intrusted, was one of the fifteen D°21I579 
(meminnim), or prefects of the temple. Constant 
watch was kept in the house of Abtines that the 
incense might always be in readiness (Buxtorf, 


Lew. Talm. s. y. DINODN). 

In addition to the four ingredients already men- 
tioned Jarchi enumerates seven others, thus making 
eleven, which the Jewish doctors affirm were com- 
municated to Moses on Mount Sinai. Josephus 
(B. J. v. 5, § 5) mentions thirteen. The propor- 
tions of the additional spices are given by Mai- 
monides (Celé hammikdash, ti. 2, § 3) as follows. 
Of myrrh, cassia, spikenard, and _ saffron, sixteen 
manehs each. Of costus twelve manehs, cinnamon 
nine manehs, sweet bark three manehs. The weight 
of the whole confection was 368 manehs. To these 
was added the fourth part of a cab of salt of Sodom, 
with amber of Jordan, and an herb called “ the 


smoke-raiser”? (7WY my, madleh dashdn), 
known only to the cunning in such matters, to 
whom the secret descended by tradition. In the 
ordinary daily service one maneh was used, half in 
the morning and half in the evening. Allowing 
then one maneh of incense for each day of the solar 
year, the three manehs which remained were again 
pounded, and used by the high-priest on the day 
of atonement (Lev. xvi. 12). A store of it was 
constantly kept in the temple (Jos. B. J. vi. 8, 
§ 3). 

The incense possessed the threefold characteristic 
of being salted (not tempered as in A. Y.), pure 
and holy. Salt was the symbol of incorruptness, 
and nothing, says Maimonides, was offered without 
it, except the wine of the drink-offerings, the blood, 
and the wood (cf. Ley. ii. 13). The expression 
2D T2 (bad bebad), Ex. xxx. 34, is interpreted 
by the Chaldee “weight by weight,” that is, an 
equal weight of each (cf. Jarchi, im loc.); and this 
rendering is adopted by our yersion. Others how- 
ever, and among them Aben Ezra and Maimonides, 
consider it as signifying that each of the spices was 
separately prepared, and that all were afterwards 
mixed. The incense thus compounded was specially 
set apart for the service of the sanctuary: its dese- 
cration was punished with death (Ex. xxx. 37, 38); 
as in some part of India, according to Michaelis 
(Mosaisch. Recht, art. 249), it was considered high 
treason for any person to make use of the best sort 
of Calambak, which was for the service of the king 
alone. 

Aaron, as high-priest, was originally appointed 
to oifer incense, but in the daily service of the 
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second temple the office devolved upon the inferior 
priests, from among whom one was chosen by lot 
(Mishna, Yoma, ii. 4; Luke i. 9), each morning 
and evening (Abarbanel on Lev. x. 1). A peculiar 
blessing was supposed to be attached to this service, 
and in order that all might share in it, the lot was 
cast among those who were “ new to the incense,” 
if any remained (Mishna, Yoma, 1. c.; Bartenora on 
Tamid, y. 2). Uzziah was punished for his pre- 
sumption in attempting to infringe the prerogatives 
of the descendants of Aaron, who were consecrated 
to burn incense (2 Chr. xxvi. 16-21: Jos. Ant. ix. 
10, 4). The officiating priest appointed another, 
whose office it was to take the fire from the brazen 
altar. According to Maimonides ( 7Tmid. Umus. ii. . 
8, iii. 5) this fire was taken from the second pile, 
which was over against the S. E. corner of the altar 
of burnt-offering, and was of fig-tree wood. A silver 


shovel ( MIS, machtah) was first filled with the 
live coals, and afterwards emptied into a golden 
one, smaller than the former, so that some of the 
coals were spilled (Mishna, Tamid, vy. 5, Yoma, iv. 
4; cf. Rey. viii. 5). Another priest cleared the golden 
altar from the cinders which had been left at the 
previous offering of incense (Mishna, Tamd, iii. 6, 
Os via): 

The times of offering incense were specified in 
the instructions first given to Moses (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). 
The morning incense was offered when the lamps 
were trimmed in the holy place, and before the 
sacrifice, when the watchman set for the purpose 
announced the break of day (Mishna, Yoma, iti. 
1, 5). When the lamps were lighted “ between the 
evenings,’ after the evening sacrifice and before 
the drink-offerings were offered, incense was again 
burnt on the golden altar, which “belonged to the 
oracle’? (1 K. vi. 22), and stood before the veil 
which separated the holy place from the Holy of 
Holies, the throne of God (Rev. viii. 4; Philo, de 
Anim. idon. § 3). 

When the priest entered the holy place with the 
incense, all the people were removed from the 
temple, and from between the porch and the altar 
(Maimon. Tmid. Umus. iii. 3; cf. Luke i. 10). 
The incense was then brought from the house of 


Abtines in a large vessel of gold called *)D (caph), 


in which was a phial (JID, bazic, properly “a 
salver”) containing the incense (Mishna, Tamid, 
y. 4). The assistant priests who attended to the 
lamps, the clearing of the golden altar from the 
cinders, and the fetching fire from the altar of 
burnt-offering, performed their offices singly, bowed 
towards the ark of the covenant, and left the holy 
place before the priest, whose lot it was to offer 
incense, entered. Profound silence was observed 
among the congregation who were praying without 
(ef. Rey. viii. 1), and at a signal from the prefect 
the priest cast the incense on the fire (Mishna, 
Tamid, vi. 3), and bowing reyerently towards the 
Holy of Holies retired slowly backwards, not pro- 
longing his prayer that he might not alarm the 
congregation, or cause them to fear that he had 
been struck dead for offering unworthily (Lev. xvi. 
13; Luke i. 21: Mishna, Yoma, y.1). When he 
came out he pronounced the blessing in Num. vi. 
24-26, the “‘ magrephah ’’ sounded, and the Levites 
burst forth into song, accompanied by the full swell 
of the temple music, the sound of which, say the 
Rabbins, could be heard as far as Jericho (Mishna, 
Tamid, iii. 8). It is possible that this may be 
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alluded to in Rev. viii. 5. The priest then emptied 
the censer in a clean place, and hung it on one of 
the horns of the altar of burnt-offering. 

On the day of atonement the service was dif- 
ferent. The high-priest, after sacrificing the bullock 
as a sin-offering for himself and his family, took 
incense in his left hand and a golden shoyel filled 
with live coals from the west side of the brazen 
altar (Jarchi on Lev. xvi. 12) in his right, and 
went into the Holy of Holies. He then placed the 
shovel upon the ark between the two bars. In the 
second temple, where there was no ark, a stone was 
substituted. Then sprinkling the incense upon the 
coals, he stayed till the house was filled with smoke, 
and walking slowly backwards came without the 
veil, where he prayed for a short time (Maimonides, 
Yom hakkippur, quoted by Ainsworth on Lev. 
xyi.; Outram de Sacrificiis, i. 8, § 11). 

The offering of incense has formed a part of the 
religious ceremonies of most ancient nations. The 
Egyptians burnt resin in honor of the sun at its 
rising, myrrh when in its meridian, and a mixture 
called Kuphi at its setting (Wilkinson, Anc. Lg. 
y. 315). Plutarch (de Js. et Os. ¢. 52, 80) describes 
Kuphi as a mixture of sixteen ingredients. “In 
the temple of Siva incense is offered to the Lingam 
six times in twenty-four hours’ (Roberts, Orient. 
Illus. p. 468). It was an element in the idolatrous 
worship of the Israelites (Jer. xi. 12, 17, xlviii. 35; 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 25). : 

With regard to the symbolical meaning of in- 
cense, opinions haye been many and widely differ- 
ing. While Maimonides regarded it merely as a 
perfume designed to counteract the effluvia arising 
from the beasts which were slaughtered for the 
daily sacrifice, other interpreters have allowed their 
imaginations to run riot, and vied with the wildest 
speculations of the Midrashim. Philo ( Quis rer. 
div. her. sit, § 41, p. 501) conceives the stacte and 
onycha to be symbolical of water and earth; gal- 
banum and frankincense of air and fire. Josephus, 
following the traditions of his time, believed that 
the ingredients of the incense were chosen from the 
products of the sea, the inhabited and the unin- 
habited parts of the earth, to indicate that all 
things are of God and for God (B. Jv. 5,§ 5). As 
the temple or tabernacle was the palace of Jehovah, 
the theocratic king of Israel, and the ark cf the 
coyenant his throne, so the incense, in the opinion 
of some, corresponded to the perfumes in which the 
luxurious monarchs of the East delighted. It may 
mean all this, but it must mean much more. 
Grotius, on Ex. xxx. 1, says the mystical significa- 
tion is ‘ sursum habenda corda.’’ Cornelius a 
Lapide, on Ex. xxx. 34, considers it as an apt 
emblem of propitiation, and finds a symbolical 
meaning in the several ingredients. Vairbairn 
(Typology of Scripture, ii. 320), with many others, 
looks upon prayer as the reality of which incense 
is the symbol, founding his conclusion upon Ps. 
exli. 2; Rey. v. 8, viii. 3, 4. Bihr (Symb. d. Mos. 
Cult. vol. i., vi. § 4) opposes this view of the sub- 
ject, on the ground that the chief thing in offering 
incense, is not the producing of the smoke, which 
presses like prayer towards heaven, but the spread- 
ing of the fragrance. His own exposition may be 
summed up as follows. Prayer, among all oriental 
nations, signifies calling upon the name of God. 
The oldest prayers consisted in the mere enumera- 
tion of the several titles of God. The Scripture 
places incense in close relationship to prayer, so 
that offering incense is Sg tg with worship. 
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Hence incense. itself is a symbol of the name of 
God. The ingredients of the incense correspond 
severally to the perfections of God, though it is 
impossible to decide to which of the four names of 
God each belongs. Perhaps stacte corresponds to 


m7) (Jehovah), onycha to DTON (Lléhim), 


galbanum to 7 (chai), and frankincense to wat 
(kddésh). Such is Biihr’s exposition of the sym- 
bolism of incense, rather ingenious than logical. 
Looking upon incense in connection with the other 
ceremonial observances of the Mosaic ritual, it 
would rather seem to be symbolical, not of prayer 
itself, but of that which makes prayer acceptable, 
the intercession of Christ. In Rey. viii. 3, 4, the 
incense is spoken of as something distinct from, 
though offered with, the prayers of all the saints 
(cf. Luke i. 10); and in Rey. v. 8 it is the golden 
vials, and not the odors or incense, which are said 
to be the prayers of saints. Ps. exli. 2, at first 
sight, appears to militate against this conclusion; 
but if it be argued from this passage that incense 
is an emblem of prayer, it must also be allowed 
that the evening sacrifice has the same symbolical 
meaning. Wee sAnws 


INDIA (A777, i.e. Hoddu: 4h Wwdinnh: India). 
The name of India does not occur in the Bible be- 
fore the book of Esther, where it is noticed as the 
limit of the territories of Ahasuerus in the east, as 
Ethiopia was in the west (i. 1; viii. 9); the names 
are similarly connected by Herodotus (vii. 9), The 
Hebrew form “ Hoddu” is an abbreviation of 
Honadu, which is identical with the indigenous 
names of the riyer Indus, ‘ Hindu,” or “ Sindhu,” 
and again with the ancient name of the country as 
it appears in the Vendidad, “ Hapta Hendu.*’ The 
native form “ Sindus ”’ is noticed by Pliny (vi. 23). 
The India of the book of Esther is not the penin- 
sula of Hindostan, but the country surrounding the 
Indus — the Punjab, and perhaps Scinde — the 
India which Herodotus describes (iii. 98) as form- 
ing part of the Persian empire under Darius, and 
the India which at a later period was conquered by 
Alexander the Great. The name occurs in the 
inseriptions of Persepolis and Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
but nec in those of Behistiin (Rawlinson, //evod. ii. 
485). In 1 Mace. viii. 8, India is reckoned among 
the countries which Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
received out of the former possessions of Antiochus 
the Great. It is clear that India proper cannot be 
understood, inasmuch as this never belonged either 
to Antiochus or Eumenes. At the same time none 
of the explanations offered by commentators are 
satisfactory: the Eneti of Paphlagonia have been 
suggested, but these people had disappeared long 
before (Strab. xii. 534): the India of Xenophon 
(Cyrop. i. 5, § 3, iii. 2, § 25), which may have been 
above the Carian stream named Indus (Plin. v. 29, 
probably the Calbis), is more likely; but the emen- 
dation “Mysia and Tonia” for Media and India, 
offers the best solution of the difficulty. [Ionta.] 
A more authentic notice of the country occurs in 
1 Mace. vi. 37, where Indians are noticed as the 
drivers of the war-elephants introduced into the 
army of the Syrian king. (See also 1 Esdr. iii. 2; 
Esth. xiii. 1; xvi. 1.) 

But though the name of India occurs so seldom, 
the people and productions of that country must 
haye been tolerably well known to the Jews. ‘There 
is undoubted evidence that an active trade was 
carried on between India and Western Asia: the 
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Tyrians established their depdts on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, and procured “horns of ivory and 
ebony,” “broidered work and rich apparel’? (Iz. 
xxvii. 15, 24), by a route which crossed the Arabian 
desert by land, and then followed the coasts of the 
Indian ocean by sea. The trade opened by Solomon 
with Ophir through the Red Sea chiefly consisted 
of Indian articles, and some of the names even of 
the articles, algwmmim, “sandal wood,’ kophim, 
“apes,” thucetim, “ peacocks,” ave of Indian origin 
(Humboldt, Kosmos, ii. 133); to which we may 
add the Hebrew name of the “topaz,” pitdah, 
derived from the Sanscrit pita. There is a strong 
probability that productions of yet greater utility 
were furnished by India through Syria to the shores 


of Europe, and that the Greeks derived both the | 


term Kagolrepos (comp. the Sanscrit kastira), and 
the article it represents, ‘tin,’ from the coasts of 
India. The connection thus established with India 
led to the opinion that the Indians were included 
under the ethnological title of Cush (Gen. x. 6), 
and hence the Syrian, Chaldzan, and Arabic ver- 
sions frequently render that term by India or In- 
dians, as in 2 Chr. xxi. 16; Is. xi. 11, xviii. 1; 
Jer. xiii. 23; Zeph. iii. 10. For the connection 
which some have sought to establish between India 
and Paradise, see EpEN. [See on this word 
Roediger’s Addit. ad Ges. Thes. p. 83. — H.] 
Werle nbs 


* INFIDEL, known to our Bible phraseology 
only in 2 Cor. vi. 15,and 1 Tim. y. 8. Instead of 
this positive term the privative “ unbeliever ” 
(&mioros) is more correct, a distinction elsewhere 
observed in the rendering. The A. V. misses also 
the alliteration in the former of the above passages. 

H. 

INHERITANCE. 

INK, INKHORN. 


INN (19, malin: KardAvpa, tavdoKetov). 
The Hebrew word thus rendered literally signifies 
‘a lodging-place for the night.’ Inns, in our 
sense of the term, were, as they still are, unknown 
in the East, where hospitality is religiously practiced. 
The khans, or caravanserais, are the representatives 
of European inns, and these were established but 
gradually. It is doubtful whether there is any 
allusion to them in the Old Testament. The 
halting-place of a caravan was selected originally 
on account of its proximity to water or pasture, by 
which the travellers pitched their tents and passed 
the night. Such was undoubtedly the “inn” at 
which occurred the incident in the life of Moses, 
narrated in Ex. iv. 24. It was probably one of the 
halting-places of the Ishmaelitish merchants who 
traded to Egypt with their camel-loads of spices. 
Moses was on his journey from the land of Midian, 
and the merchants in Gen. xxxvii. are called indis- 
criminately Ishmaelites and Midianites. At one 
of these stations, too, the first which they reached 
after leaving the city, and no doubt within a short 
distance from it, Joseph’s brethren discovered that 
their money had been replaced in their wallets 
(Gen. xlii. 27). 

Increased commercial intercourse, and in later 


[Heir.] 
[Writine. ] 
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times religious enthusiasm for pilgrimages? gave 
rise to the establishment of more permanent accom- 
modation for travellers. On the more frequented 
routes, remote from towns (Jer. ix. 2), caravanserais 
were in course of time erected, often at the expense 
of the wealthy. ‘The following description of one 
of those on the road from Baghdad to Babylon will 
suffice for all: “It is a large and substantial 
square building, in the distance resembling a for- 
tress, being surrounded with a lofty wall, and 
flanked by round towers to defend the inmates in 
case of attack. Passing through a strong gateway, 
the guest enters a large court, the sides of which 
are divided into numerous arched compartments, 
open in front, for the accommodation of separate 
parties and for the reception of goods. In the 
centre is a spacious raised platform, used for sleep- 
ing upon at night, or for the devotions of the faith- 
ful during the day. Between the outer wall and 
the compartments are wide vaulted arcades, ex- 
tending round the entire building, where the beasts 
of burden are placed. Upon the roof of the arcades 
is an excellent terrace, and over the gateway an 
elevated tower containing two rooms—one of which 
is open at the sides, permitting the occupants to 
enjoy every breath of air that passes across the 
heated plain. The terrace is tolerably clean; but 
the court and stabling below are ankle-deep in 
chopped straw and filth ’’ (Loftus, Chaldea, p. 13). 
The great khans established by the Persian kings 
and great men, at intervals of about six miles on 
the roads from Baghdad to the sacred places, are 
provided with stables for the horses of the pilgrims. 
“ Within these stables, on both sides, are other 
cells for travellers’ (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 478, 
note). The “stall” or “manger,’’ mentioned in 
Luke ii. 7, was probably in a stable of this kind. 
Such khans are sometimes situated near running 
streams, or have a supply of water of some kind, 
but the traveller must carry all his provisions with 
him (Ouseley, Trav. in Persia, i. 261, note). At 
Damascus the khans are, many of them, substantial 
buildings ; the small rooms which surround the 
court, as well as those above them which are entered 
from a gallery, are used by the merchants of the 
city for depositing their goods (Porter's Damascus, 
i. 33). The wekdlehs of modern Egypt are of a 
similar description (Lane, Mod. Eg. ii. 10). 

“ The house of paths” (Proy. viii. 2, év otc@ 
diddwy, Vers. Ven.), where Wisdom took her stand, 
is understood by some to refer appropriately to a 
khan built where many ways met and frequented 
by many travellers. A similar meaning has been 


attached to DISD 7A, gértith Cimham, «the 
hostel of Chimham” (Jer. xli. 17), beside Bethle- 
hem, built by the liberality of the son of Barzillai 
for the benefit of those who were going down to 
Egypt (Stanley, S. gf P., p. 163; App. § 90). The 
Targum says, “which David gave to Chimham, 
son of Barzillai the Gileadite’’ (comp. 2 Sam. xix. 
37, 88). With regard to this passage, the ancient 
versions are strangely at variance. The LXX. had 


evidently another reading with 2 and J transposed, 
which they left untranslated yaBnpaxauda, Alex. 


@ In the language of the A. V. * to lodge ” has the 


force of remaining for the night. The word 9 is 
rendered in 1 K. xix. 9 “lodge; ” in Gen. xix. 2 
“tarry all night ;? comp. also Jer. xiv. 8, &c. 

b The erection of hospitals in the middle ages was 


due to the same cause. Paula, the friend of Jerome, 
built several on the road to Bethlehem ; and the Scotch 
and Irish residents in France erected hospitals for the 
use of pilgrims of their own nation, on their way to 
Rome (Beckmann, Hist. of Inv. ii. 457). Hence hes- 
pital, hostel, and finally hotel. 
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ynBnpwixaudap. The Vulgate, if intended to be 
wW 

literal, must have read ID DAD, peregrin- 

antes in Chanaam. The Arabic, following the Alex- 

andrian MS., read it éy yi Bnpwéxaydap, “in 

the land of Berothchamaam.’’ ‘The Syriac has 

J3oha, bédré, “in the threshing-floors,” as if 


M222, begorndth. Josephus had a reading 


different from all, SVYVTAR, begidréth, “in the 
folds of? Chimham; for he says the fugitives went 
“to a certain place called Mandra” (Mdavdpa 
Aeyouevoy, Ant. x. 9, § 5), and in this he was 
followed by Aquila and the Hexaplar Syriac. 

The raydSoxeioy (Luke x. 34) probably differed 
from the KaTdAvujeo. (Luke ii. 7) in having a “ host ”’ 
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or “innkeeper” (maydoxets, Luke x. 35), who 
supplied some few of the necessary provisions, and 
attended to the wants of travellers left to his charge. 
The word has been adopted in the later Hebrew, 
and appears in the Mishna (Yebamoth, xvi. 7) 


under the form /)7315, pindak, and the host is 
SPTDID, pindaki. 


put up their beasts at establishments of this kind 
kept by idolaters (Aboda Zara, ii. 1). It appears 
that houses of entertainment were sometimes, as 
in Egypt (Her. ii. 35), kept by women, whose 
character was such that their evidence was regarded 
with suspicion. In the Mishna ( Yebumoth, xvi. 7) 
a tale is told of a company of Levites who were 


The Jews were forbidden to 


travelling to Zoar, the City of Palms, when one of 


iil nn 


a Tagan 


iN 
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Uh Pea ‘ny mee 


them fell ill on the road and was left by his com- 
rades at an inn, under the charge of the hostess 


GVYP TDD, pindekith =avdorevtpia). On their 
return to inquire for their friend, the hostess told 
them he was dead and buried, but they refused to 
believe her till she produced his staff, wallet, and 


roll of the law. In Josh. ii. 1, TI, zéndh, the 
term applied to Rahab, is rendered in the Targum 


of Jonathan SIVPTIND, pindekitha, “a woman 
who keeps an inn.”” So in Judg. xi. 1, of the 
mother of Jephthah; of Delilah (Judg. xvi. 1) and 
the two women who appealed to Solomon (1 K. iii. 
16). The words, in the opinion of Kimchi on Josh. 
ii. 1, appear to have been synonymous. 

In some parts of modern Syria a nearer approach 
has been made to the European system. The people 
of es-Salt, according to Burckhardt, support four 
taverns (Menzel or Medhafe) at the public expense. 
At these the traveller is furnished with everything 
he may require, so long as he chooses to remain, 
provided his stay is not unreasonably protracted. 
The expenses are paid by a tax on the heads of 
families, and a kind of landlord superintends the 
establishment (Trav. in Syria, p. 36). 

W. A. W. 

* The statement ascribed above to Burckhardt 
is not strictly correct. In modern Syria, in all 
villages not provided with a khan, there is a house, 
usually the dwelling of the sheikh, which is called 
the menzoul, which is the place of entertainment 
of all strangers who are not visiting at the houses 
of friends. One of the villagers is officially desig- 
nated as the hhowdt or caterer, and his business is 
to direct strangers to the menzoul, to supply them 
with provisions and fodder if required, to, keep off 


Eastern inn or caravanserai. 
6 


‘the intrusive visits of children and idlers, and to 
provide a place of safety for the animals at night. 
It is not customary for the village to furnish these 
‘supplies gratis, but the traveller pays for them at 
| usual rates, the caterer being the referee in case of 
|a dispute between the buyer and seller. The caterer 
| receives a compensation for his services proportioned 
_to the generosity of the traveller. G. EB. P. 


INSTANT, INSTANTLY. <A word em- 
‘ployed by our translators in the N. T. with the 
force of urgency or earnestness, to render five dis- 
tinet Greek words. We still say “at the instance 
of,” but as that sense is no longer attached to 
“ instant ’? — though it is still to the verb * insist,’’ 
and to other compounds of the same root, such as 
“ persist,”? “ constant’? —it has been thought ad- 
visable to notice its occurrences. They afford an 
interesting example, if an additional one be needed, 
of the close connection which there is between the 
Authorized Version and the Vulgate; the Vulgate 
having, as will be seen, suggested the word in three 
out of its five occurrences. 


1. crovdalws — “ they besought Him instantly” 
(Luke vii. 4). This word is elsewhere commonly 
rendered ‘“ earnestly,” which is very suitable here. 

2. érékewro, from érlxeio, to lie upon: — 
“ they were instant with loud voices” (Vulg. in- 
stabant), Luke xxiii. 23. This might be rendered 
“they were pressing ’’ (as in ver. 1). 

3. év éxrevela, “ instantly serving God” (Acts 
xxvi. 7). The metaphor at the root of this word 
is that of stretching —on the stretch. Elsewhere 
in the A. V. it is represented by “ fervently.” 


4. mpockaprepodvres, “continuing instant ”’ 
(Rom. xii. 12), Vulg. instantes. Here the adjective 
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is hardly necessary, the word being elsewhere ren- 
dered by “ continuing ’ — or to preserve the rhythm 
of so familiar a sentence — “ continuing stedfast ”’ 
(as Acts ii. 42). 

5. ’Emlorno, from épiordvat, to stand by or 
upon — ‘be instant in season, out of season” (2 
Tim. iy. 2), Vulg. insta. Four verses further on 
it is rendered, “is at hand.’ The sense is ‘“ stand 
ready,” ‘be alert’ for whatever may happen. Of 
the five words this is the only one which contains 
the same metaphor as “ instant.” 

In Luke ii. 38, “that instant” is literally “ that 
same hour,” —abrf rH pa. i: 

* INWARD is used in the expression “my 
inward friends,’ for ‘familiar,’? “ confidential ”’ 
(A. V.) Job xix. 19 (STV YW, lit. men of my 
intimacy). The patriarch complains that those 
with whom he had been most familiar, to whom 
he had made known his most secret thoughts, had 
turned against him and abhorred him. H. 

* INTEREST. [Loan; Usury.] 

*INTERPRETER. [Propuer; Macrc.] 

IO/NIA ([Semitic ww, JAVAN, which see:] 
Twyla). The substitution of this word for 7 "Iy- 
dxf in 1 Mace. viii. 8 (A. V. ‘ India’’) is a con- 
jecture of Grotius, without any authority of MSS. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that the change 
remoyes a great difficulty, especially if, as the same 
commentator suggests, Muaia [Myst] be substi- 
tuted for Mydela or Mndia in the same context.¢ 
The passage refers to the cession of territory which 
the Romans forced Antiochus the Great to make; 
and it is evident that India and Media are nothing 
to the purpose, whereas Ionia and Mysia were 
among the districts cis Tawrwm, which were given 
up to Eumenes. 

As to the term Jonia, the name was given in 
early times to that part of the western coast of 
Asia Minor which lay between olis on the north 
and Doris on the south. These were properly eth- 
nologieal terms, and had reference to the tribes of 
Greek settlers along this shore. Ionia, with its 
islands, was celebrated for its twelve, afterwards 
thirteen cities; five of which, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Miletus, Chios, and Samos, are conspicuous in the 
N. T. In Roman times Ionia ceased to have any 
political significance, being absorbed in the province 
of Asia. The term, however, was still occasionally 
used, as in Joseph. Ant. xvi. 2, § 3, from which 
passage we learn that the Jews were numerous in 
this district. This whole chapter in Josephus is 
very interesting, as a geographical illustration of 
that part of the coast. [JAVAN.] Jesh 

IPHEDEAH [4 syl.] (TTD [whom Je- 
hovah frees|: lepadtas; [Vat. leeperas] Alex. 
lepadia: Jephduia), a descendant of Benjamin, 
one of the Bene-Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 25); specially 
named as a chief of the tribe, and as residing in 
Jerusalem (comp. ver. 28). 

IR (WY [eity, town]: “op, as if WY5 Alex. 
Qpa; [Vat. om.; Comp. *Ip:] Hir), 1 Chr. vii. 
12. [Ir1.] 


VRA (NYY [vigilant, Dietr.; or watcher]: 


TRAM 


Ira). 1. (tpds, [Vat.] Alex. Eipas.) “The 
Jairite,’ named in the catalogue of Dayid’s great 
officers (2 Sam. xx. 26) as “priest to David” 


(JJ): A. V. “achief ruler’’). The Peshito ver- 
sion for “ Jairite’’ has “from Jathir,” 7. ¢. prob- 
ably JArrir, where David had found friends during 
his troubles with Saul. [Jarrrre.] If this can 
be maintained, and it certainly has an air of prob- 
ability, then this Ira is identical with — 

2. (“Ipas, Ipd; [Vat. Expas, Ipa;] Alex. Eipas, 
[Ipas]) “Ira the Ithrite” ONT 5 A. V. omits 
the article), that is, the Jattirite, one of the heroes 
of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 38; 1 Chr. xi. 40). 
{Irnrite; Jarrim; JETHER.] 

3. (“Ipas, "Opa; [Vat Expas, Qpa;] Alex. 
Opa; {in 1 Chr. xxvii., ‘Odovias, Alex. Epa, 
Comp. *Ipa:] Hira.) Another member of David's 
guard, a Tekoite, son of Ikkesh (2 Sam. xxiii. 26; 
1 Chr. xi. 28). Iva was leader of the sixth monthly 
course of 24,000, as appointed by David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 9): 

VRAD Spee [ fleet, rapid, Dietr.]: Taidad 
in both MSS.; Joseph. "Iapédns: Syr. Idar: Trad), 
son of Enoch; grandson of Cain, and father of 
Mehujael (Gen. iv. 18). 


VRAM (Ody [watchful, Dietr.]: Zapwty; 


[Alex. Zapwet, Hpau; Vat. in Chr., Zadweww:] 
Hiram; “belonging to a city,’ Ges.), a leader 


(FADS: LXX. Gyendy: “phylarch,” A.V. 
“duke’’) of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 43; 1 Chr. 
i, 54), z. e. the chief of a family or tribe. He oc- 
curs in the list of “the names of the dukes [that 
came] of Esau, according to their families, after 
their places, by their names *’ (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43); 
but none of these names is found in the genealogy 
of Esau’s immediate descendants; the latter being 
separated from them by the enumeration of the 
sons of Seir and the kings of Edom, both in Gen. 
and Chr. They were certainly descendants of 
Esau, but in what generation is not known; ey- 
idently not in a remote one. The sacred records 
are generally confined to the history of the chosen 
race, and the reason of the exclusion of the Edomite 
genealogy beyond the second generation is thus 
explicable. In remarking on this gap in the ge- 
nealogy, we must add that there appears to be no 
safe ground for supposing a chronological sequence 
of sons and grandsons of Esau, sons of Seir, kings 
of Edom, and lastly descendants of Esau again, 
ruling over the Edomites. These were probably 
in part, or wholly, contemporaneous; and FADS, 
we think, should be regarded as signifying a chief 
of a tribe, ete. (as rendered above), rather than a 
king. The Jewish assertion that these terms sig- 
nified the same rank, except that the former was 
uncrowned and the Jatter crowned, may be safely 
neglected. 

The names of which Tram is one are “ according 
to their families, after their places (or ‘towns,’ 


pnp), by their names” (ver. 40); and again 
(ver. 43), “These [be] the dukes of Edom, ac- 


cording to their habitations in the land of their 
possession.”” These words imply that tribes and 


a * For a copious note on this textual question, see 
Fritzsche’s Handb. zu den Apokryphen, iii. 124. Un- 
less the text be corrupt, it is impossible to acquit the 
writer of Maccabees of gross inaccuracy. Drusius and 


others had suggested the change of names before Gro- 
tius. It has been thought possible also that the error 
may have crept into the Greek in the process of trans- 
lation from the Arameean. H. 
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places were called after their leaders and founders, 
and tend to confirm the preceding remarks on the 
descendants of Esau being chiefs of tribes, and 
probably more or less contemporaneous with each 
other, and with the kings and Horites named to- 
gether with them in the same records. It has been 
suggested that the names we are considering are 
those of the tribes and places founded by Esau’s 
immediate descendants, mentioned earlier in the 
record; but no proof has been adduced in support 
of this theory. 

The time of the final destruction of the Horites 
is uncertain. By analogy with the conquest of 
Canaan (ef. Deut. ii. 12, 22) we may perhaps infer 
that it was not immediate on Esau’s settlement. 
No identification of Iram has been found. 


ane sites 
IR-HA-HE’RES, in A. V. Tae City or 
Desrrucrion (ODT WY, var. OTT WY: 
[wears aoedéx; FA a. avedndiov; Comp. t- 
axepés|: Civitas Solis), the name or an appellation 
of a city in Egypt, mentioned only in Is. xix. 18. 


The reading Di is that of most MSS. the Syr. 


Aq. and Theod., the other reading, Onn, is sup- 
ported by the LXX., but only in form, by Symm. 
who has mwéArs 7Alov, and the Vulg. Gesenius 
(Thes. pp. 391 a, 522) prefers the latter reading. 
There are various explanations: we shall first take 
those that treat it as a proper name, then those 
that suppose it to be an appellation used by the 
prophet to denote the future of the city. 


1. DIM WY, city of the sun, a translation 
of the Egyptian sacred name of Heliopolis, gener- 
ally called in the Bible On, the Hebrew form of 
its civil name AN [ON], and once Beth-shemesh, 
“the house of the sun”’ (Jer. xliii. 13), a more 
literal translation than this supposed one of the 
sacred name [BrTH-SHEMESH]. 

2. ONT WY, or ODT WY, the city 
Heres, a transcription in the second word of the 
Egyptian sacred name of Heliopolis, HA-rA, ‘ the 
abode (lit. ‘house’) of the sun.’”’? This explana- 
tion would necessitate the omission of the article. 
The LXX. favor it. 

3. DIT WY, a city destroyed, lit. “a city 
of destruction;’’ in A. V. “the city of destruc- 
tion,’’ meaning that one of the five cities men- 
tioned should be destroyed, according to Isaiah’s 
idiom. 

4. DIT WY, a city preserved, meaning 
that one of the five cities mentioned should be pre- 
served. Gesenius, who proposes this construction, 
if the second word be not part of the name of the 


place, compares the Arabic (yw , “he guarded, 


kept, preserved,” etc. It may be remarked that 
the word Heres or Hres in ancient Egyptian, 
probably signifies “a guardian.” This rendering 
of Gesenius is, however, merely conjectural, and 
seems to have been favored by him on account of 
its directly contradicting the rendering last no- 
ticed. 

he first of these explanations is highly improb- 
able, for we find elsewhere both the sacred and the 
civil names of Heliopolis, so that a third name, 
merely a variety of the Hebrew rendering of the 
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sacred name, is very unlikely. The name Beth- 
shemesh is, moreoyer, a more literal translation in 
its first word of the Egyptian name than this sup- 
posed one. It may be remarked, however, as to 
the second word, that one of the towns in Palestine 
called Beth-shemesh, a town of the Levites on the 
borders of Judah and Dan, was not far from a 


Mount Heres, ODT (Judg. i. 35), so that the 


two names as applied to the sun as an object of 
worship might probably be interchangeable. The 
second explanation, which we believe has not been 
hitherto put forth, is liable to the same objection 
as the preceding one, besides that it necessitates the 
exclusion of the article. The fourth explanation 
would not have been noticed had it not been sup- 
ported by the name of Gesenius. The common 
reading and old rendering remains, which certainly 
present no critical difficulties. A very careful ex- 
amination of the xixth chap. of Isaiah, and of the 
xviiith and xxth, which are connected with it, has 
inclined us to prefer it. Egypt and Ethiopia were 
then either under a joint rule or under an Ethiopian 
sovereign. We can, therefore, understand the con- 
nection of the three subjects comprised in the three 
chapters. Chap. xviii. is a prophecy against the 
Kthiopians, xix. is the Burden of Egypt, and xx., 
delivered in the year of the capture of Ashdod by 
Tartan, the general of Sargon, predicts the leading 
captive of the Keyptians and Ithiopians, probably 
the garrison of that great stronghold, as a warning 
to the Israelites who trusted in them for aid. Chap. 
xvili. ends with an indication of the time to which 
it refers, speaking of the Ethiopians —as we un- 
derstand the passage —as sending “a present” 
“to the place of the name of the Lord of hosts, 
the mount Zion” (ver. 7). If this is to be taken 
in a proper and not a tropical sense, it would refer 
to the conversion of Ethiopians by the preaching 
of the Law while the Temple yet stood. That such 
had been the case before the gospel was preached 
is evident from the instance of the eunuch of 
Queen Candace, whom Philip met on his return 
homeward from worshipping at Jerusalem, and con- 
verted to Christianity (Acts viii. 26-39). The 
Burden of Egypt seems to point to the times of 
the Persian and Greek dominions over that country. 
The civil war agrees with the troubles of the Do- 
decarchy, then we read of a time of bitter oppres- 
sion by “a cruel lord and [6r ‘even’] a fierce 
king,” probably pointing to the Persian conquests 
and rule, and specially to Cambyses, or Cambyses 
and Ochus, and then of the drying of the sea (the 
Red Sea, comp. xi. 15) and the river and canals, 
of the destruction of the water-plants, and of the 
misery of the fishers and workers in linen. The 
princes and counsellors are to lose their wisdom and 
the people to be filled with fear, all which calamities 
seem to have begun in the desolation of the Persian 
rule. It is not easy to understand what follows as 
to the dread of the land of Judah which the Egyp- 
tians should feel, immediately preceding the men- 
tion of the subject of the article: “In that day 
shall five cities in the land of Egypt speak the lan- 
guage of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts; 
one shall be called Ir-ha-heres. In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the 
land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof 
to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a 
witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of 
Egypt; for they shall cry unto the Lord because 
of the oppressors, and he shall send them a savior, 
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and a great one, and he shall deliver them” (xix. 
18-20). The partial or entire conversion of Egypt 
is prophesied in the next two verses (21, 22). The 
time of the Greek dominion, following the Persian 
rule, may be here pointed to, There was then a 
great influx of Jewish settlers, and as we know of 
a Jewish town, Onion, and a great Jewish popula- 
tion at Alexandria, we may suppose that there were 
other large settlements. These would “speak the 
language of Canaan,” at first literally, afterwards 
in their retaining the religion and customs of their 
fathers. The altar would well correspond to the 
temple built by Onias; the pillar, to the synagogue 
of Alexandria, the latter on the northern and west- 
ern borders of Egypt. In this case Alexander 
would be the deliverer. We do not know, how- 
ever, that at this period there was any recognition of 
the true God on the part of the Egyptians. If the 
prophecy is to be understood in a proper sense, we 
can however see no other time to which it applies, 
and must suppose that Ir-ha-heres was one of the 
cities partly or wholly inhabited by the Jews in 
Egypt: of these Onion was the most important, 
and to it the rendering, ‘ One shall be called a city 
of destruction,’ would apply, since it was destroyed 
by Titus, while Alexandria, and perhaps the other 
cities, yet stand. If the prophecy is to be taken 
tropically, the best reading and rendering can only 
be determined by verbal criticism. Jisey Jes 

VRI (Odpta; Alex. Oupt; [ Vat. Oupeta; Ald. 
(with preceding word) Mapuw@ovpt:] Jorus), 1 
Esdr. viii. 62. This name answers to Uriah in 
Ezra (viii. 33). But whence did our translators 
get their form ? 


VRI or IR (WY or NY [adorer of Jehovah, 
Dietr.; Jehovah is watcher, First]: Odpi [Vat. 
-pe:] and ”Qp; [Alex. ver. 12, Opa, Vat. omits:] 
Urai and Vir), a Benjamite, son of Bela, accord- 
ing to 1 Chr. vii. 7, 12. The name does not oc- 
cur in any of the other genealogies of the tribe. 
{HupHam. } A, C. H. 


IRVJAH aD [whom Jehovah sees, or 


Jehovah sees]: Sapovia; [Alex. FA. Sapouas:] 
Jerias), son of Shelemiah, “a captain of the ward ”’ 


(INS by2), who met Jeremiah in the gate of 
Jerusalem called the “gate of Benjamin,”’ accused 
him of being about to desert to the Chaldseans, and 
led him back to the princes (Jer. xxxvii. 13, 14). 


IR-NA’HASH (WII YY = serpent-city : 
mérts Naas; [Comp. "Hpvads:] Urbs Naas), a 
name which, like many other names of places, oc- 
curs in the genealogical lists of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 
12). Tehinnah Abi Ir-nahash — « father of Ir- 
nahash ’? — was one of the sons of Eshton, all of 
them being descendants of Chelub (ver. 11). But 
it seems impossible to connect this special genealogy 
with the general genealogies of Judah, and it has 
the air of being a fragment of the records of some 
other family, related, of course, or it would not be 
here, but not the same. May not “Shuah, the 
brother of Chelub”’ (ver. 11), be Shuah the Ca- 
naanite, by whose daughter Judah had his three 
eldest. sons (Gen. xxxviii. 2, &c.), and these verses 
be a fragment of Canaanite record preserved 
amongst those of the great Israelite family, who 
then became so closely related to the Canaanites ? 
True, the two Shuahs are written differently in 


Hebrew — YYW and MTW, but, considering 


IRON 


the early date of the one passage and the corrupt 
aud incomplete state of the other, this is perhaps 
not irreconcilable. 

No trace of the name of Ir-nahash attached to 
any site has been discovered. Jerome’s interpre- 
tation (Qu. Hel. ad loc.) — whether his own or 
a tradition he does not say —is, that Ir-nahash is 
Bethlehem, Nahash being another name for Jesse. 
[NAHASH. ] 

VRON (JIN7D)? [ fearful, perh. God-fearing]: 
Kepwé; Alex. Iaprwv; (Comp. lepdéy: Ald. Epwy:] 
Jeron), one of the cities of Naphtali, named be- 
tween En-hazor and Migdal-el (Josh. xix. 38); 
hitherto unknown, though possibly Yarun. G. 


IRON (S373, barzel: Ch. NDITB, pare la: 
oldnpos), mentioned with brass as the earliest of 
known metals (Gen. iv. 22). As it is rarely found 
in its native state, but generally in combination 
with oxygen, the knowledge of the art of forging 
iron, which is attributed to Tubal Cain, argues an 
acquaintance with the difficulties which attend the 
smelting of this metal. Iron melts at a tempera- 
ture of about 3000° Fahrenheit, and to produce 
this heat large furnaces supplied by a strong blast 
of air are necessary. But, however difficult it may 
be to imagine a knowledge of such appliances at 
so early a period, it is perfectly certain that the use 
of iron is of extreme antiquity, and that therefore 
some means of overcoming the obstacles in ques- 
tion must have been discovered. What the process 
may have been is left entirely to conjecture; a 
method is employed by the natives of India, ex- 
tremely simple and of great antiquity, which though 
rude is very effective, and suggests the possibility 
of similar knowledge in an early stage of civiliza- 
tion (Ure, Dict. Arts and Sciences, art. Steel). 
The smelting furnaces of thalia, described by 
Diodorus (v. 13), correspond roughly with the mod- 
ern bloomeries, remains of which still exist in this 
country (Napier, Metallurgy of the Bible, p. 140). 
Malleable iron was in common use, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the ancients were acquainted with cast- 
iron. The allusions in the Bible supply the fol- 
lowing facts. 

The natural wealth of the soil of Canaan is indi- 
eated by describing it as ‘¢a land whose stones are 
iron” (Deut. viii. 9). By this Winer (Realw. art. 
Fisen) understands the basalt which predominates 
in the Hauran, is the material of which Og’s bed- 
stead (Deut. iii. 11) was made, and contains a large 
percentage of iron. It is more probable that the 
expression is a poetical figure. Pliny (xxxvi. 11), 
who is quoted as an authority, says indeed that 
basalt is “‘ferrei coloris atque duritiz,’’ but does 
not hint that iron was ever extracted from it. The 
book of Job contains passages which indicate that 
iron was a metal well known. Of the manner of 
procuring it, we learn that “iron is taken from 
dust ’’ (xxviii. 2). It does not follow from Job 
xix. 24, that it was used for a writing implement, 
though such may have been the case, any more 
than that adamant was employed for the same pur- 
pose (Jer. xyii. 1), or that shoes were shod with 
iron and brass (Deut. xxxiii. 25). Indeed, iron so 
frequently occurs in poetic figures, that it is diffi- 
cult to discriminate between its literal and meta- 
phorical sense. In such passages:as the following, 
in which a “ yoke of iron’? (Deut. xxviii. 48) de- 
notes hard service; a rod of iron” (Ps. ii. 9), a 
stern government; a “pillar of iron” (Jer. i. 18), 
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a strong support; and “threshing instruments of 
iron’? (Am. i. 3), the means of cruel oppression ; 
the hardness and heaviness (Ecclus. xxii. 15) of 
iron are so clearly the prominent ideas, that though 
it may have been used for the instruments in ques- 
tion, such usage is not of necessity indicated. 
The “furnace of iron” (Deut. iv. 20; 1 K. viii. 
51) is a figure which vividly expresses hard bond- 
age, as represented by the severe labor which at- 
tended tlie operation of smelting. Iron was used 
for chisels (Deut. xxvii. 5), or something of the 
kind; for axes (Deut. xix. 5; 2 K. vi. 5, 6; Is. x. 
34; Hom. //. iv. 485); for harrows and saws (2 
Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chr. xx. 3); for nails (1 ‘Chr, 
xxii. 8), and the fastenings of the Temple; for 
weapons of war (1 Sam. xvii. 7; Job xx. 24), and 
for war-chariots (Josh. xvii. 16, 18; Judg. i. 19, 
iy. 3,13). The latter were plated or studded with 
it. Its usage in defensive armor is implied in 2 
Sam. xxiii. 7 (ef. Rev. ix. 9), and as a safeguard 
in peace it appears in fetters (Ps. ev. 18), prison- 
gates (Acts xii. 10), and bars of gates or doors 
(Ps. evii. 16; Is. xly. 2), as well as for surgical 
purposes (1 Tim. iy. 2). Sheet-iron was used for 
cooking utensils (Iz. iv. 3; cf. Lev. vii. 9),¢ and 
bars of hammered iron are mentioned in Job xl. 
18, though here the LXX. perversely render of5- 
pos xuTds, « cast-iron.’ “hat it was plentiful in 
the time of David appears from 1 Chr. xxii. 3. It 
was used by Solomon, according to Josephus, to 
clamp the large rocks with which he built’ up the 
Temple mount (Ant. xv. 11, § 3); and by Heze- 
kiah’s workmen to hew out the conduits of Gihon 
(Ecelus. xlviii. 17). Images were fastened in their 
niches in later times by iron brackets or clamps 
(Wisd. xiii. 15). Agricultural implements were 
early made of the same material. In the treaty 
made by Porsena was inserted a condition like that 
imposed on the Hebrews by the Philistines, that 
no iron should be used except for agricultural pur- 
poses (Plin. xxxiy. 39). 


The market of Tyre was supplied with bright or 
polished iron by the merchants of Dan and Javan 
(Ez. xxvii. 19). Some, as the LXX. and Vulg., 
render this ‘wrought iron:’’ so De Wette “ ge- 
schmiedetes Hisen.”’® The Targum has “bars of 
iron,” which would correspond with the stricture 
of Pliny (xxxiv. 41). But Kimchi (Lez. s. v.) 


expounds mwy, ’dshoth, as “ pure and polished ” 


(= Span. acéro, steel), in which he is supported by 
R. Sol. Parchon, and by Ben Zeb, who gives 
“oliinzend’’ as the equivalent (comp. the Ho- 
meric ai@wy oldypos, Il. vii. 473). If the Javan 
alluded to were Greece, and not, as Bochart (Pha- 
leg, ii. 21) seems to think, some place in Arabia, 
there might be reference to the iron mines of Mace- 
donia, spoken of in the decree of Aimilius Paulus 
(Liv. xlv. 29); but Bochart urges, as a very strong 
argument in support of his theory, that, at the time 
of Ezekiel’s prophecy, the Tyrians did not depend 
upon Greece for a supply of cassia and cinnamon, 
which are associated with iron in the merchandise 
of Dan and Javan, but that rather the contrary 
was the case. Pliny (xxxiv. 41) awards the palm 
to the iron of Serica, that of Parthia being next 
in excellence. The Chalybes of the Pontus were 
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celebrated as workers in iron in very ancient times 
(Asch. Prom. 733). They were identified by 
Strabo with the Chaldei of his day (xii. 549), and 
the mines which they worked were in the moun- 
tains skirting the sea-coast. The produce of their 
labor is supposed to be alluded to in Jer. xv. 12, as 
being of superior quality. Iron mines are still 
in existence on the same coast, and the ore is found 
“in small nodular masses in a dark yellow clay 
which overlies a limestone rock”? (Smith’s Geog. 
Dict. art. Chalybes). 

It was for a long time supposed that the Egyp- 
tians were ignorant of the use of iron, and that 
the allusions in the Pentateuch were anachronisms, 
as no traces of it have been found in their monu- 
ments; but in the sepu!chres at Thebes butchers 
are represented as sharpening their knives on a 
round bar of metal attached to their aprons, which 
from its blue coler is presumed to be steel. The 
steel weapons on the tomb of Rameses IIL. are also 
painted blue; those of bronze being red (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Eg. iii. 247). One iron mine only has 
been discovered in Egypt, which was worked by 
the ancients. It is at Hammami, between the Nile 
and the Red Sea; the iron found by Mr. Burton 
was in the form of specular and red ore (Jd. iii. 
246). That no articles of iron should have been 
found is easily accounted for by the fact that it is 
easily destroyed by exposure to the air and moist- 
ure. According to Pliny (xxxiv. 43) it was pre- 
served by a coating of white lead, gypsum, and 
liquid pitch. Bitumen was probably employed for 
the same purpose (xxxy. 52). The Egyptians ob- 
tained their iron almost exclusively from Assyria 
Proper in the form of bricks or pigs (Layard, Nin. 
ii. 415). Specimens of Assyrian iron-work over- 
laid with bronze were discovered by Mr. Layard, 
and are now in the British Museum (Nin. and 
Bab. p. 191). Tron weapons of various kinds were 
found at Nimroud, but fell to pieces on exposure 
to the air. Some portions of shields and arrow- 
heads (Jd. 194, 596) were rescued, and are now in 
England. <A pick of the same metal (/d. 194) was 
also found, as well as part of a saw (195), and the 
head of an axe (357), and remains. of scale-armor 
and helmets inlaid with copper (Vin. i. 340). It 
was used by the Etruscans for offensive weapons, 
as bronze for defensive armor. The Assyrians had 
daggers and arrow-heads of copper mixed with iron, 
and hardened with an alloy of tin (Layard, Nin. 
ii. 418). So in the days of Homer war-clubs were 
shod with iron (J//. vii. 141); arrows were tipped 
with it (Z7. iv. 123); it was used for the axles of 
chariots (Jl. y. 723), for fetters (Od. i. 204), for 
axes and bills (/l. iv. 485; Od. xxi. 3, 81). 
Adrastus (Jl. vi. 48) and Ulysses (Od. xxi. 10) 
reckoned it among their treasures, the iron weap- 
ons being kept in a chest in the treasury with the 
gold and brass ( Od. xxi. 61). In Od. i. 184, Mentes 
tells Telemachus that he is travelling from Taphos 
to Tamese to procure brass in exchange for iron, 
which Eustathius says was not obtained from the 
mines of the island, but was the produce ‘of pirat- 
ical excursions (Millin, Mineral. Hom. p. 115, 2d 
ed.). Pliny (xxxiv. 40) mentions iron as used 
symbolically for a statue of Hercules at Thebes 
(ef. Dan, ii. 33, y. 4), and goblets of iron as among * 


@ The passage of Ezekiel is illustrated by the screens 
behind which the archers stand in the representations 
of a siege on the Nimroud sculptures. 

b * This is the generally accepted meaning of 


mywy (Tuch, Hiivernick, Hitzig, Fiirst, Gesenius, 
Re 
6te Aufi.). See addition, at the end of the article. 
H. 
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the offerings in the temple of Mars the Avenger, at 
Rome. Alyattes the Lydian dedicated to the ora- 
ele at Delphi a small goblet of iron, the workman- 
ship of Glaucus of Chios, to whom the discovery of 
the art of soldering this metal is attributed (Her. 
i. 25). The goblet is described by Pausanias (x. 
16). From the fact that such offerings were made 
to the temples, and that Achilles gave as a prize 
of contest a rudely-shaped mass of the same metal 
(/l. xxiii. 826), it has been argued that in early 
times iron was so little known as to be greatly 
esteemed for its rarity. That this was not the 
case in the time of Lycurgus is evident, and Ho- 
mer attaches to it no epithet which would denote 
its preciousness (Millin, p. 106). There is reason 
to suppose that the discovery of brass preceded 
that of iron (Luer. y. 1292), though little weight 
can be attached to the line of Hesiod often quoted 
as decisive on this point (Op. et Dies, 150). The 
Dactyli Idei of Crete were supposed by the an- 
cients to have the merit of being the first to dis- 
cover the properties of iron (Plin. vii. 57; Diod. 
Sic. v. 64), as the Cyclops were said to have 
invented the iron-smith’s forge (Plin. vii. 57). 
According to the Arundelian marbles, iron was 
known B. ¢. 1370, while Larcher ( Chronol. d’ Herod. 
p- 570) assigns a still earlier date, b. c. 1537. 
Enough has been said to prove that the allusions 
to iron in the Pentateuch and other parts of the 
QO. T. are not anachronisms. 

There is considerable doubt whether the ancients 
were acquainted with cast-iron. ‘The rendering 
given by the LXX. of Job xl. 18, as quoted above, 
seems to imply that some method nearly like that 
of casting was known, and is supported by a pas- 
sage in Diodorus (y. 13). The inhabitants of 
AMthalia traded with pig-iron in masses like large 
sponges to Dicearchia and other marts, where it 
was bought by the smiths and fashioned into vari- 
ous moulded forms (mAdopwata mayvTodamd)- 

In Eeclus. xxxviii. 28, we have a picture of the 
interior of an iron-smith’s (Is. xliv. 12) workshop: 
the smith, parched with the smoke and heat of the 
furnace, sitting beside his anvil and contemplating 
the unwrought iron, his ears deafened with the 
din of the heavy hammer, his eyes fixed on his 
model, and never sleeping till he has accomplished 
his task. [STrEEL.] We Acewe 

* Tron of a superior quality is mined and worked 
at the present day near the village of Duma in 
Mount Lebanon. It is especially valuable for shoe- 
ing beasts of burden, and is greatly sought for 
through Northern Syria. It is probable that the 
merchants of Dan, who had possessions in the ex- 
treme north of Palestine in the neighborhood of 
Cesarea Philippi, derived from this source the 
“bright iron,” which is probably to be translated 
“ wrought iron,” Ezr. xxvii. 19. 

This view commends itself the more if we suppose 
Java to be in Arabia, as the mention of the two 
places together makes it probable that they had at 
least a common entrepdt for their wares. This 
would be’ possible at the junction of the roads of 
Celesyria from the north, with those from Gilead 
on the east in the possessions of Dan, and would 
explain the cireumstance that to Tyre Dan was a 
source of supply of iron from Mount Lebanon, and 
of cassia and calamus from Arabia. 

Still further, the geographical position of this 
entrepdt corresponds with the language of the con- 
text. In yer. 18 the prophet speaks of Damascus; 
in ver. 19, of Dan with its trade with Javan; in 
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ver. 20, of the caravans from Dedan, which would 
come in toward Tyre to the southward of Dan; 
finally, ver. 21, of those from Arabia, which would 
come from a still more southerly direction. 


G. E. P. 


TR/PEEL (5 > [whom God heals, or God 
repairs, builds}: Kapdv; [Ald.] Alex. *leppana: 
Jarephel), one of the cities of Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii. 27), occurring in the list between Rekem and 
Taralah. No trace has yet been discovered of its 
situation. It will be observed that the Ir in this 
name is radically different from that in the names 
Ir-nahash, Ir-shemesh, ete. Taken as a Hebrew 
name it is Irpe-El = “restored by God.” G. 

IR-SHE/MESH (WiDaW WY = city of the 
sun: modets Sappavs: Alex. moAis Sapes: Her- 
semes, id est, Civitas Solis), a city of the Danites 
(Josh. xix. 41), probably identical with Brrn- 
SHEMESH, and, if not identical, at least connected 
with Mounr Hreres (Judg. i. 35), the “mount 
of the sun.’’ Beth-shemesh is probably the later 
form of the name. In other cases Beth appears to 
have been substituted for other older terms [see 
BAAL-MEON, etc.], such as Ir or Ar, which is un- 
questionably a yery ancient word. G. 


VRU (AND [watch, Fiirst]: “Hp, Alex. Hpa; 
[Comp. ’Ipov:] Hir), the eldest son of the great 
Caleb son of Jephunneh (1 Chr. iv. 15). It is by 
some supposed that this name should be Ir, the 
yowel at the end being merely the conjunction 
“and,” properly belonging to the following name. 


* It is true, } more frequently connects the 
nouns in such an enumeration; but that reason for 
changing Iru to Ir is not decisive. The copula may 
also be omitted between them (see 1 Chr. iv. 20, 
24, &e.). : 

VSAAC (DTS, or PNW, laughter [mocker, 
laughter, Fiirst|: "Icade: [/sacc]), the son whom 
Sarah, in accordance with the Divine promise, bore 
to Abraham in the hundredth year of his age, at 
xerar. In his infaney he became the object of 
Ishmael’s jealousy; and in his youth (when twenty- 
five years old, according to Joseph. Ant. i. 13, § 2) 
the victim, in intention, of Abraham’s great sacri- 
ficial act of faith. When forty years old he married 
Rebekah his cousin, by whom, when he was sixty, 
he had two sons, Esau and Jacob. In his seventy- 
fifth year he and his brother Ishmael buried their 
father Abraham in the cave of Machpelah. From 
his abode by the well Lahai-roi, in the South 
Country —a barren tract, comprising a few pas- 
tures and wells, between the hills of Judea and the 
Arabian desert, touching at its western end Phil- 
istia, and on the north Hebron — Isaac was driven 
by a famine to Gerar. Here Jehovah appeared to 
him and bade him dwell there and not go over into 
Egypt, and renewed to him the promises made to 
Abraham. Here he subjected himself, like Abraham 
in the same place and under like circumstances 
(Gen. xx. 2), to a rebuke from Abimelech the 
Philistine king for an equivocation. Here he ac- 
quired great wealth by his flocks; but was repeat- 
edly dispossessed by the Philistines of the wells 
which he sunk at convenient stations. At Beer- 
sheba Jehovah appeared to him by night and 
blessed him, and he built an altar there: there, too, 
like Abraham, he received a visit from the Philis- 
tine king Abimelech, with whom he made a coy- 
enant of peace. After the deceit by which Jacob 
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acquired his father’s blessing, Isaac sent his son to 
seek a wife in Padanaram; and all that we know 
of him during the last forty-three years of his life 
is that he saw that son, with a large and prosper- 
ous family, return to him at Hebron (xxxy. 27) 
before he died there at the age of 180 years. 
He was buried by his two sons in the cave of 
Machpelah. 


In the N. T. reference is made to the offering 
of Isaac (Heb. xi. 17; and James ii. 21) and to his 
blessing his sons (Heb. xi. 20). As the child of 
the promise, and as the progenitor of the children 
of the promise, he is contrasted with Ishmael (Rom. 
ix. 7, 10; Gal. iv. 28; Heb. xi. 18). In our Lord’s 
remarkable argument with the Sadducees, his his- 
tory is carried beyond the point at which it is left 
in the O. T., into and beyond the grave. Isaac, 
of whom it was said (Gen. xxxy. 29) that he was 
gathered to his people, is represented as still living 
to God (Luke xx. 38, &e.); and by the same Divine 
authority he is proclaimed as an acknowledged heir 
of future glory (Matt. viii. 11, &.). 


II. Such are the facts which the Bible supplies 
of the longest-lived of the three Patriarchs, the 
least migratory, the least prolific, and the least 
favored with extraordinary divine revelations. A 
few events in this quiet life have occasioned dis- 
cussion. 

(a.) The signification of Isaac’s name is thrice 
alluded to (Gen. xvii. 17, xviii. 12, xxi. 6). Josephus 
(Ant. i. 12, § 2) refers to the second of those pas- 
sages for the origin of the name; Jerome ( Quest. 
Heb. in Gen.) vehemently confines it to the first; 
Ewald (Gesch. i. 425), without assigning reasons, 
gives it as his opinion that all three passages have 
been added by different writers to the original 
record. 

(b.) It has been asked what are the persecutions 
sustained by Isaac from Ishmael to which St. Paul 
refers (Gal. iv. 29)? If, as is generally supposed, 


he refers to Gen. xxi. 9, then the word PFIZD. 
maiCovra, may be translated mocking, as in the 
A. V., or insulting, as in xxxix. 14, and in that 
ease the trial of Isaac was by means of “ cruel 
mockings”’ (€umavyuay), in the language of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 36). Or the word may 
include the signification paying idolatrous worship, 
as in Ex, xxxii. 6, or fighting, as in 2 Sam. ii. 14. 
These three significations are given by Jarchi, who 
relates a Jewish tradition (quoted more briefly by 
Wetstein on Gal. iv. 29) of Isaac suffering personal 
violence from Ishmael, a tradition which, as Mr. 
Ellicott thinks, was adopted by St. Paul. [HaGar, 
Amer. ed.] The English reader who is content 
with our own version, or the scholar who may 
prefer either of the other renderings of Jarehi, will 
be at no loss to connect Gal. iv. 29 with Gen. xxi. 9. 
But Origen (in Gen. Hom. vii. § 3), and- Augustine 
(Sermo iii.), and apparently Professor Jowett (on 
Gal. iv. 29), not observing that the gloss of the 
LXX. and the Latin versions “playing with her 
son Isaac” forms no part of the simple statement 


in Genesis, and that the words PIVE'D, mal(ovra, 
are not to be confined to the meaning “ playing,” 
seem to doubt (as Mr. Ellicott does on other 
grounds), whether. the passage in Genesis bears the 
construction apparently put upon it by St. Paul. 
On the other hand, Rosenmiiller (Schol. in Gen. 
xxi. 9) even goes so far as to characterize édtwxe — 
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of PEt. (See Drusius on Gen. xxi. 9 in Crit. 
Sacr., and Estius on Gal. iy. 29.) 


(c.) The offering up of Isaac by Abraham has 
been viewed in various lights. It is the subject of 
five dissertations by Frischmuth in the Thes. Theol. 
Philol. p. 197 (attached to Crit. Sacri). By Bishop 
Warburton (Div. Leg. b. vi. § 5) the whole tran- 
saction was regarded as ‘(merely an information by 
action (compare Jer. xxvii. 2; Iz. xii. 3; Hos. i. 2), 
instead of words, of the great sacrifice of Christ for 
the redemption of mankind, given at the earnest 
request of Abraham, who longed impatiently to see 
Christ’s day.” This view is adopted by Dean 
Graves (On the Pentateuch, pt. iti. § 4), and has 
become popular. But it is pronounced to be un- 
satisfactory by Davison (Primitive Sacrifice, pt. 
iv. § 2), who, pleading for the progressive com- 
munication of the knowledge of the Christian atone- 
ment, protests against the assumption of a con- 
temporary disclosure of the import of the sacrifice 
to Abraham, and points out that no expiation or 
atonement was joined with this emblematic oblation, 
which consequently symbolized only the act, not 
the power or virtue of the Christian sacrifice. Mr. 
Maurice (Patriarchs and Lawgivers, iy.) draws 
attention to the offering of Isaac as the last and 
culminating point (compare Ewald, Gesch. i. 430-4) 
in the divine education of Abraham, that which 
taught him the meaning and ground of self-sacri- 
fice. The same line of thought is followed up in a 
very instructive and striking sermon on the sacrifice 
of Abraham in Doctrine of Sacrifice, iii. 33-48. 
Some German writers have spoken of the whole 
transaction as a dream (Eichhorn), or a myth (De 
Wette), and treat other events in Isaac’s life as 
slips of the pen of a Jewish transcriber. Even the 
merit of novelty cannot be claimed for such views, 
which appear to have been in some measure fore- 
stalled in the time of Augustine (Sermo ii. de T’en- 
tatione Abrahe). ‘They are, of course, irreconcilable 
with the declaration of St. James, that it was @ 
work by which Abraham was justified. Eusebius 
(Prep. Evang. iv. 16, and i. 10) has preserved a 
singular and inaccurate version of the offering of 
Isaac in an extract from the ancient Phcenician 
historian Sanchoniathon; but it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the widely-spread (see Ewald, Alterthiimer, 
p- 79, and Thomson's Bampton Lectures, 1853, p. 
38) heathen practice of sacrificing human beings 
received any encouragement from a sacrifice which 
Abraham was forbidden to accomplish (see Water- 
land, Works, iv. 203). Some writers have found 
for this transaction a kind of parallel —it amounts 
to no more —in the classical legends of Iphigenia 
and Phrixus. The story of Iphigenia, which in- 
spired the devout Athenian dramatist with sublime 
notions of the import of sacrifice and suffering 
(Esch. Agam. 147 ff.), supplied the Roman infidel 
only with a keen taunt against religion (Lucret. i. 
102), just as the great trial which perfected the 
faith of Abraham and moulded the character of 
Tsaac, draws from the Romanized Jew of the first 
century a rhetorical exhibition of his own unac- 
quaintance with the meaning of sacrifice (see Joseph. 
Ant. i. 13, § 3). 

(d.) No passage of his life has produced more 
reproach to Isaac’s character than that which is 
recorded in Gen. xxvi. 6-11. Abraham’s conduct 
while in Egypt (xii.) and in Gerar (xx.), where he 
concealed the closer connection between himself and 


“persecuted ’? —as a very excellent interpretation |his wife, was imitated by Isaac in Gerar. On the 
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one hand, this has been regarded by avowed ad- 
yersaries of Christianity as involving the guilt of 
“Jying and endeavoring to betray the wife’s chas- 
tity,’ and even by Christians, undoubtedly zealous 
for truth and right, as’ the conduct of “a very poor 
paltry earthworm, displaying cowardice, selfishness, 
readiness to put his wife in a terrible hazard for 
his own sake.’ But, on the other hand, with 
more reverence, more kindness, and quite as much 
probability, Waterland, who is no indiscriminate 
apologist for the errors of good men, after a minute 
examination of the circumstances, concludes that 
the patriarch did “right to evade the difficulty so 
long as it could lawfully be evaded, and to await 
and see whether Divine Providence might not, some 
way or other, interpose before the last extremity. 
The event answered. God did interpose.” (Sev7p- 
ture Vindicated, in Works, iy. 188, 190.) 

(e.) Isaac’s tacit acquiescence in the conduct of 
his sons has been brought into discussion. Perhaps 
Fairbairn (Typology, i. 334) seems scarcely justified 
by facts in his conclusion that the later days of 
Isaac did not fulfill the promise of his earlier; that, 
instead of reaching to high attainments in faith, he 
fell into general feebleness and decay, moral and 
bodily, and made account only of the natural ele- 
ment in judging of his sons. The inexact transla- 


tion (to modern ears) of TYE, prey taken in hunt- 
ing, by “ venison’? (Gen. xxv. 28), may have con- 
tributed to form, in the minds of English readers, 
a low opinion of Isaac. Nor can that opinion be 
supported by a reference to xxvii. 4; for Isaac’s 
desire at such a time for savory meat may have 
sprung either from a dangerous sickness under 
which he was laboring (Blunt, Undesigned Coin- 
cidences, pt. i. ch. vi.), or from the same kind of 
impulse preceding inspiration as prompted Elisha 
(2 K, iii. 15) to demand the soothing influence of 
music before he spoke the word of the Lord. For 
sadness and grief are enumerated in the Gemara 
among the impediments to the exercise of the gift 
of prophecy (Smith’s Select Discourses, vi. 245). 
The reader who bears in mind the peculiarities. of 
Isaac’s character, will scaréely infer from those 
passages any fresh accession of mental or moral 
feebleness. 

III. Isaac, the gentle and dutiful son, the faith- 
ful and constant husband, became the father of a 
house in which order did not reign. If there were 
any very prominent points in his character they 
were not brought out by the circumstances in which 
he was placed. He appears less as a man of action 
than as a man of suffering, from which he is gen- 
erally delivered without any direct effort of his own. 
Thus he suffers as the object of Ishmael’s mocking, 
of the intended sacrifice on Moriah, of the rapacity 
of the Philistines, and of Jacob’s stratagem. But 
the thought of his sufferings is effaced by the ever- 
present tokens of God’s favor; and he suffers with 
the calmness and dignity of a conscious heir of 
heayenly promises, without uttering any complaint, 
and generally without committing any action by 
which he would forfeit respect. Free from violent 
passions, he was a man of constant, deep, and tender 
affections. Thus he mourned for his mother till 
her place was filled by his wife. His sons were 
nurtured at home till a late period of their lives; 
and neither his grief for Esau’s marriage, nor the 
anxiety in which he was inyolved in consequence 
of Jacob's deceit, estranged either of them from his 
affectionate care. His life of solitary blamelessness 
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must have been sustained by strong habitual piety 
such as showed itself at the time of Rebekah’s bar- 
renness (xxv. 21), in his special intercourse with 
God at Gerar and Beer-sheba (xxvi. 2, 23), in the 
solemnity with which he hestows his blessing and 
refuses to change it. His life, judged by a worldly 
standard, might seem inactive, ignoble, and unfruit- 
ful; but the “ guileless years, prayers, gracious acts, 
and daily thank-ofterings of pastoral life’’ are not 
to be so esteemed, although they make no show in 
history. Isaac’s character may not have exercised 
any commanding influence upon either his own or 
succeeding generations ; but it was sufficiently 
marked and consistent to win respect and envy from 
his contemporaries. By his posterity his name is 
always joined in equal honor with those of Abraham 
and Jacob; and so it was even used as part of the 
formula which Egyptian magicians in the time of 
Origen (Contra Celsum, i. 22) employed as effica- 
cious to bind the demons whom they adjured (comp. 
Gen. xxxi. 42, 53). 

If Abraham’s enterprising, unsettled life fore- 
shadowed the early history of his descendants; if 
Jacob was a type of the careful, commercial, un- 
warlike character of their later days, Isaac may 
represent the middle period, in which they lived 
apart. from nations, and enjoyed possession of the 
fertile land of promise. 

IV. The typical view of Isaac is barely referred 
to in the N. T.; but it is drawn out with minute 
particularity by ,Philo and those interpreters of 
Scripture who were influenced by Alexandrian phi- 
losophy. Thus in Philo, Isaac =laughter = the 
most exquisite enjoyment = the soother and cheerer 
of peace-loving souls, is foreshadowed in the facts 
that his father had attained 100 years (the perfect 
number) when he was born, and that he is spe- 
cially designated as given to his parents by Ged. 
His birth from the mistress of Abraham’s house- 
hold symbolizes happiness proceeding from pre- 
dominant wisdom. His attachment to one wife 
(Rebekah = perseverance) is contrasted with Abra- 
ham’s multiplied connections and with Jacob's toil- 
won wives, as showing the superiority of Isaae’s 
heayen-born, self-sufficing wisdom, to the accumu- 
lated knowledge of Abraham and the painful expe- 
rience of Jacob. In the intended sacrifice of Isaac 
Philo sees only a sign that laughter = rejoicing is 
the prerogative of God, and is a fit offering to Him, 
and that He gives back to obedient man as much 
happiness as is good for him. Clement of Rome 
(ch. 31), with characteristic soberness, merely re- 
fers to Isaac as an example of faith in God. In 
Tertullian he is a pattern of monogamy and a type 
of Christ bearing the cross. But Clement of Alex- 
andria finds an allegorical meaning in the incidents 
which conneet Abimelech with Isaac and Rebekah 
(Gen. xxvi. 8).as well as in the offering of T€aac. 
In this latter view he is followed by Origen, and 
by Augustine, and by Christian expositors gener- 
ally. ‘The most minute particulars of that tran- 
saction are invested with a spiritual meaning by 
such writers as Rabanus Maurus, in Gen. § iii. 
Abraham is made a type of the First Person in the 
blessed Trinity, Isaac of the Second; the two ser- 
vants dismissed are the Jewish sects who did not 
attain to a perception of Christ in his humiliation ; 
the ass bearing the wood is the Jewish nation, to 
whom were committed the oracles of God which 
they failed to understand; the three days are the 
Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations; 
the ram is Christ on the cross; the thicket they 
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who placed him there. Modern English writers 
hold firmly the typical significance of the transac- 
tion, without extending it into such detail (see 
Pearson on the Creed, i. 243, 251, ed. 1843; Fair- 
bairn’s Typology, i. 332). A recent writer (A. 
Jukes, Types of Genesis), who has shown much 
ingenuity in attaching a spiritual meaning to the 
characters and incidents in the book of Genesis, 
regards Isaac as representing the spirit of sonship, 
in a series in which Adam represents human na- 
ture, Cain the carnal mind, Abel the spiritual, 
Noah regeneration, Abraham the spirit of faith, 
Jacob the spirit of service, Joseph suffering or 
glory. With this series may be compared the 
view of Ewald (Gesch. i. 387-400), in which the 
whole patriarchal family is a prefigurative group, 
comprising twelve members with seven distinct 
modes of relation: (1.) Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
are three fathers, respectively personifying active 
power, quiet enjoyment, success after struggles, dis- 
tinguished from the rest as Agamemnon, Achilles, 
and Ulysses among the heroes of the Iliad, or as 
the Trojan Anchises, Aineas, and Ascanius, and 
mutually related as Romulus, Renius, and Numa; 
(2.) Sarah, with Hagar, as mother and mistress 
of the household; (3.) Isaac as child; (4.) Isaac 
with Rebekah as the type of wedlock (comp. Al- 
terthiimer, p. 233); (5.) Leah and Rachel the 
plurality of coequal wives; (6.) Deborah as nurse 
(compare Anna and Caieta, dn. iv. 654, and vii. 
1); (7.) Eliezer as steward, whose office “is com- 
pared to that of the messenger of the Olympic 
deities. 

Y. Jewish legends represent Isaac as an angel 
made before the world, and descending to earth in 
human form (Origen, im Joann. ii. § 25); as One 
of the three men in whom human sinfulness has 
no place, as one of the six over whom the angel 
of death has no power (Eisenmenger, /né. Jud. i. 
343, 864). He is said to have been instructed in 
divine knowledge by Shem (Jarehi, on Gen. xxv.). 
The ordinance of evening prayer is ascribed to him 
(Gen. xxiv. 63), as that of morning prayer to 
Abraham (xix. 27), and night prayer to Jacob 
(xxviii. 11) (Kisenmenger, “nt. Jud. i. 485). 

The Arabian traditions included in the Koran 
represent Isaac as a model of religion, a righteous 
person inspired with grace to do good works, ob- 
serve prayer, and give alms (ch. 21), endowed with 
the divine gifts of prophecy, children, and wealth 
(ch. 19). The promise of Isaac and the offering 
‘of Isaac are also mentioned (ch. 11, 38). Faith 
in a future resurrection is ascribed to Abraham; 
but it is connected, not as in Heb. xi. 19 with the 
offering of Isaac, but with a fictitious miracle (ch. 
2), Wit lab. 

* A few additional words should be said on some 
of the points introduced or suggested in the fore- 
going article. 

It is well to notice in regard to the origin of 
Isaac’s name, that while it was given by divine 
command (Gen. xvii. 19), the reason for giving it 
is not explicitly stated. The historian employs the 
word on which the name is founded just before 
(ver. 17), in speaking of Abraham’s joy on being 
assured that the child of promise was about to be 
born after so long a delay; and again, shortly after 
that (xviii. 12), in speaking of Sarah’s incredulity 
as to the possibility of her becoming a mother at 
go advanced an age. We may infer, therefore, 
that the name was designed to embody and com- 
memorate these incidents in the family-history. It 
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represents, indeed, very different states of mind; 
but no violence is done thereby to the Hebrew 
word, which readily admits of the twofold combi- 
nation. No doubt Sarah refers once more to the 
signification of the name, on the oceasion of for- 
mally giving it to the child at the time of cireum- 
cision (Gen. xxi. 3 ff.); but in that instance her 
object was simply to recognize in the better sense 
of the name a symbol and pledge of joy both to 
herself and to the multitude of others who should 
be blessed in the promised seed. Such reasons for 
the name are certainly not inconsistent with each 
other, and, still less, are they so inconsistent as to 
discredit the narrative as one made up from con- 
tradictory sources. or some good remarks on the 
significance of “ birth-names,” the reader may con- 
sult Wilkinson’s Personal Names of the Bible, pp. 
256-312 (Lond. 1865). 

It will be‘noticed above that some of the opin- 
ions respecting the typical character of Abraham’s 
offering up of Isaac extend the analogy to numer- 
ous and very minute correspondences. It is of 
some importance here to distinguish between such 
opinions of interpreters and the explicit teaching 
of Scripture on this subject; so as not to make the 
sacred writers answerable for views or principles of 
exegesis in the allegorizing of the O. T. history, 
which in the hands of some expositors have led to 
very fanciful conclusions. It seems unreasonable 
to deny altogether a symbolic significance to this 
sacrificial act and its concomitants, both on account 
of its suitableness in itself considered to shadow 
forth Christian ideas and relations, and also on 
account of some hints given by Paul which point 
in that direction. The most extended reference to 
Isaac in the N. T. is that in Gal. iy. 21-31. Yet 
the intimations there in regard to his typical char- 
acter, leave it questionable whether the Apostle 
meant to recognize the general facts of his history 
as in a strict sense prophetic of the N. T. dispen- 
sation, or simply to use the facts for the purpose 
of illustration. The points of comparison which 
the Apostle draws out in that passage are the fol- 
lowing: As Ishmael was born in accordance with 
the laws of nature, so the Jews are a mere natural 
seed; but Christians who obtain justification in 
conformity with the promise made to Abraham, 
are the true promised seed, even as Isaac was. 
Further, as in the history of Abraham’s family, 
Ishmael persecuted Isaac, the child of promise, so 
it should not be accounted strange that under the 
Gospel, the natural seed, that is, the Jews, should 
persecute the spiritual seed, that is, Christians. 
And finally, as Isaac was acknowledged as the true 
heir, but Ishmael was set aside, so must it be as 
to the difference which exists between Jews and 
believers. The former, or, in other words, those 
who depend on their own merit for obtaining the 
favor of God, will be rejected, while those who seek 
it by faith shall obtain the heavenly inheritance. 
It may be remarked that this parallelism (whether 
illustrative only or typical) enables the Apostle 
skilfully to recapitulate the prominent doctrines of 
the whole epistle, and thus to leaye them so asso- 
ciated in the minds of the Galatians with a famil- 
jar and striking portion of sacred history, that the 
teachings of the epistle could never be easily forgot- 
ten. 

No mention is made in Genesis of Ishmael’s per- 
secuting Isaac; but [shmael’s mocking at the feast 
of weaning (Gen. xxi. 8, 9) reveals the spirit out 
of which an active hostility would be expected to 
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grow in due time. In all probability Paul refers 
to such effects of that spirit, well known to the | 
Jews of his time, from traditionary sources. Tor 
other examples of traditions thus recognized as 
true, see under ABrarHar (Amer. ed.). Beer 
(Leben Abraham's, pp. 49, 170) shows that the 
Jews found in Ishmael’s “mocking” a significant | 
intimation of the alienation and strife which marked 
the subsequent relations of the two brothers to each | 
other. 

Of the precise age of Isaac at the time of the | 
great trial of Abraham’s faith, we obtain no knowl- | 
edge from the Bible. That he was no longer a 
child, but was at least approaching his manhood, 
is evident from the fact that the wood was laid on 
him, as the father and the son went up the moun- 
tain. He is called at that time a lad in the A. V. 


(Gen. xxii. 5), but the same Hebrew term (72) 
is applied also to the servants who accompanied ) 
Abraham on this journey. When Josephus speaks 
of him as then twenty-five years old (Ant. i. 13, 
§ 2), it is a conjecture only, without any proof 
from Scripture or elsewhere to warrant so precise a 
statement. ‘The full consent of Isaac to the wishes 
and design of Abraham must be taken for granted, 
as otherwise a resistance could have been made by 
the stronger to the weaker, rendering it difficult to | 
bind the victim to the altar. It is evident from 
Heb. xi. 19, that the pious Hebrews regarded this 
trial of Abraham’s character as illustrating not so 
much a blind submission to the will of God, what- 
ever this might seem to require, as an unwavering 
faith in the power and willingness of God to bring 
back the son to life if the father’s hand must slay 
him. The question of the place of sacrifice is dis- 
cussed under MorrtAn (Amer. ed.). The view 
maintained there, that it was some mount near 
Jerusalem, in all probability the temple-mount itself 
(2 Chr. iii. 1), is also that of Baumgarten (Penta- 
teuch, i. 227); Knobel (Die Genesis erkldrt, p. 174); 
Ewald (Gesch. i. 476, comp. iii, 313 f., 8e Aufl.); 
Hengstenberg (Authentic des Pent. ii. 195 ff); 
Winer (Real. ii. 108); Delitzsch (Genesis, p. 406 
ff., and Edinb. transl. p. 249); Kurtz (Geschichte 
des A. Bundes, i. 213 f.), and others. 

It has been made an objection to the accuracy 
of the Biblical history of the patriarchs that so 
many similar events and so many identical names 
of persons and places occur in the account of the 
different men. But it is not to be forgotten that 
the dissimilarity in what is related of them is ineom- 
parably greater than the agreement. Their personal 
characteristics are unlike, bearing unmistakable 
marks of originality and individuality. Isaac 
never goes beyond the boundary of Palestine, 
though Abraham and Jacob roamed from one 
extreme part of the East to another. The do- 
mestic events also of their respective families were 
as diverse as the vicissitudes of human condition 
could well permit, Abimelech’s lawless seizure of 
the wives of the two strangers (Gen. xx. 2 ff., and 
xxvi. 6 ff.) proves only that the same passions be- 
long to men in successive generations, and prompt 
to the same acts in the presence of the same temp- 
tations. That, leading as they all did a nomadic 
life, they should oceasionally visit the same places, 
was natural and inevitable. Abraham and Isaac 
appear at different times at Gerar and Beer-sheba, 
but the fertility of these places, or the opportunity 


| analogy in the present customs of the East. 


for obtaining water, accounts for that coincidence. 
The recurrence of the same personal names, e. I 


ISAAC 


Abimelech and Phichol, in the intercourse of Abra- 
ham and Isaac with the Philistines, has its perfect 
It is 


generally allowed that ABrimELECH (which see), 


\like Pharaoh in Egypt, and Cesar among the Ro- 


mans, was a royal ‘title, and not the name of a 
single individual. But Phichol also, says Thom- 
son (Land and Book, ii. 352), “may have been a 
name of office, as witidir or mushir now is in this 
country. If one of these officers is spoken of, his 
name ig rarely mentioned. I, indeed, never knew 
any but the official title of these Turkish officers.” 
It is alleged as a difficulty that Beer-sheba is repre- 


|sented as receiving its name from Abraham, and 


then again from Isaac, in ratification, in both in- 
stances, of a similar covenant between them and 
the native chiefs or-sheiks of the region. But we 
have here an example merely of the reaffirmation 
of a name (as in other instances, e. g. BETHEL) 
under new circumstances such as made the name 
doubly significant, or revived it after having fallen 
partially into disuse. Beer-sheba, being well known 
when Genesis was written, the name occurs pro- 
leptically in xxi. 14. But it was first so called 
when Abraham established there a treaty of peace 


| with Abimelech respecting the well in dispute be- 


tween them (Gen. xxi. 31). A similar difficulty 
arose between Isaac and the Abimelech who suc- 
ceeded the other; and that being settled by a like 
treaty sealed with sacrifices and oaths, Isaac re- 
imposed the appropriate name in token of the same 
happy issue of the strife. It was this restoration 
of the name, it would seem, that made it perma- 
nent through all time (Gen. xxvi. 33). 

For an outline of the events in Isaac’s life, and 
a discussion of some of the historical and exeget- 
ical questions which the narrative presents, the 
reader may see Kurtz's Geschichte des A. Bundes, 
i, 218-239. This writer regards “ the ground-type 
of Isaae’s character as a certain elasticity of en- 
durance which does not resist evil, does not con- 
tend against it, but overcomes it by patience and 
concession (see Gen. xxvi. 17-22): and, in this 
respect, Isaac is truly great and worthy of admira- 
tion. That this greatness of men is usually un- 
recognized and abused, detracts nothing from its 
worth; and that in Isaae also it was mixed and 
marred by a degree of weakness and want of self- 
command ”’ shows that human virtue has its una- 
yoidable limitations. Hess has sketched the patri- 
arch’s life with mingled praise and censure in his 
Geschichte der Patriarchen, ii. 8-64. Vaihinger © 
has a brief article on Isaac in Herzog’s Real-En- 
cyk. vii. 81-83; and also Wunderlich, in Zeller’s 
Bibl. Wérterd. i. 730 ff. The portraiture of Isaac’s 
life, as this latter writer remarks, does not indeed 
impress us as that of an extraordinary personality ; 
but, on the other hand, we are to remember that 
the design of Scripture here is, not to present men 
to us, even the elect ones, as they should be, but as 
they are. A spirit of humility and honesty must 
stamp itself on biography so written. It is not to 
be forgotten that what we know of the faults of 
good men in the Bible, rests, in great part, on con- 
fessions which they themselves have made, and not 
on the accusation of others. Bishop Hall’s reflec- 
tions on ‘ Tsaac’s offering ”’ (Contemplations, iv. 
bk. ii.) are characteristic and interesting. 18 


* ISAAC, twice used (Am. vii. 9, 16, where 


the form is pry) as a poetic synonym for Is- 
rael, 7. e. the ten tribes. Hence “the high-places 
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of Isaac’? (ver. 9) are the sanctuaries of idol wor- 
ship to which the Israelites resorted in their apostasy 
from Jehovah. The LXX. go further, and find a 
sarcasm in the use and the import of the name 
(Bwpol rod yéAwrTos, “ altars of laughter,” but the 
laughter to become a mockery in the day of God's 
visitation). This hidden meaning is far-fetched. 
Pusey (Amos, p. 211) regards it with favor. H. 


ISAVAH [3 syl.] (ATPW, i. e. Yeshayahu 
[Jehovah s help or salnation |, always in Heb. Text; 
but in Rabbinical superscriptions of the Heb. Bible 


TPYW: ‘Hoatas: Iscias). The Hebrew name, 
our shortened form of which occurs of other per- 
sons [see JESAIAH, JESHAIAN], signifies Salvation 
of Jahu (a shortened form of Jehovah). Reference 
is plainly made by the prophet himself (Is. viii. 18), to 
the significance of his own name as well as of those 


of his two sons, His father Amoz (YVAN, ’Auds) 


must not be confounded, as was done by Clemens 
Alexandrinus and some other of the Fathers 
through their ignorance of Hebrew, with the 


prophet Amos (Day, in LXX. also ’Auds), who 


flourished in the reign of Jeroboam II. Nothing 
whatever is known of Amoz. He is said by some 
of the Rabbins to have been also a prophet, and 
brother of king Amaziah —the latter apparently 
a mere guess founded on the aftinity of the two 
names. Kimehi (A. D. 1230) says in his commen- 
tary on Is. i. 1, “* We know not his race, nor of 
what tribe he was.” 

I. The first verse of the book runs thus: “ The |] 
vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem in the days “of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah,”’ <A few remarks on this verse will open 
the way to the solution of several inquiries relative 
to the prophet and his writings. 


1. This verse is not the preface to the first chapter 
only, nor to any small portion of the book, as is 
clear from the enumeration of the four kings. It 
plainly prefaces at least the first part of the book 
(chs. i.-xxxix.), which leaves off in Hezekiah’s 
reign; and as there appears no reason for limiting 
its reference even to the first part, the obvious con- 
struction would take it as applying to the whole 
book (comp. Hos. i. 1; Mic. i. 1). The word vision 
Heb. is a collective noun, as in 2 Chr. xxxii. 32; the 


WH is neyer found in the plural. As this is the 
natural and obyious bearing of the verse, 


2. We are authorized to infer, that no part of 
the vision, the fruits of which are recorded in this 
book, belongs to the reign of Manasseh. Hypoth- 
eses, therefore, which lengthen Isaiah’s prophetic 
ministration into the reign of Manasseh, appear to 
lack historical foundation. A rabbinical tradition, 
it is true, apparently confirmed by the drerptoOn- 
cay of Heb. xi. 37, which can be referred to no 
other known fact, reports the prophet to have been 
sawn asunder“ in the trunk of a tree by order of 
Manasseh; but the hostility of the party opposed 
to the service of Jehovah, which gained the ascend- 
ency at the accession of that prince, had been suf- 
ficiently excited by the prophet during the reign of 
his predecessor to prompt them to the murder, 
without our lengthening the period of his prophe- 
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sying beyond the limits which this verse assigns. 
For indeed — 

3. Isaiah must have been an old man at the close 
of Hezekiah’s reign. The ordinary chronology gives 
758 B. C. for the date of Jotham’s accession, and 
698 for that of Hezekiah’s death. This gives us a 
period of 60 years. And since his ministry com- 
menced before Uzziah’s death (how long we know 
not), supposing him to haye been no more than 20 
years old when he began to prophesy, he would 
haye been 80 or 90 at Manasseh’s accession. 

4. The circle of hearers upon whom his ministry 
was immediately designed to operate is determined 
to be Judah and Jerusalem.” True, we haye in 
the book prophecies relating to the kingdom of 
Israel — as also to Moab, Babylon, and other hea- 
then states; but neither in the one case nor the 
other was the prophesying designed for the benefit 
of these foreign states, or meant to be communi- 
cated to them, but only for Judah, now becoming 
the sole home of Hebrew blessings and hopes. 
Every other interest in the prophet’s inspired view 
moyes round Judah, and is connected with her. 

5. It is the most natural and obvious supposi- 
tion that the “ visions ”’ are in the main placed in 
the collection according to their chronological 
order; and this supposition it would be arbitrary 
to set aside without more solid reasons than the 
mere impulses of subjective fancy. We grant that 
this presumption might be overruled, if good cause 
were shown; but till it is shown, we have no war- 
rant for rejecting the principle that the present 
arrangement is in the main founded upon chrono- 
logical propriety, only departed from in cases where 
(as is very natural to suppose) similarity of char- 
acter occasioned the grouping together of visions 
which were not uttered at the same time. 

6. If then we compare the contents of the hook 
with the description here given of it, we recognize 
prophesyings which are certainly to be assigned to 
the reigns of Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah; but we 
cannot so certainly find any belonging to the reign 
of Jotham. The form of the expression im yi. 1, 
“the year that king Uzziah died,” fixes the time 
of that vision to the close of Uzziah’s reign, and 
not to the commencement of Jotham’s. What 
precedes ch. vi. may be referred to some preceding 
part of Uzziah’s reign: except perhaps the first 
chapter; this may be regarded as a general sum- 
mary of advice founded upon the whole of what 
follows, — a kind of general preface; corresponding 
at the commencement of the book to the parzenesis 
of the nine chapters at its close. Ch. vii. brings 
us at once from ‘the year that king Uzziah died” 
to ‘the days of Ahaz.’’? We have then nothing 
left for Jotham’s reign, unless we suppose that 
some of the group of “burdens” in xiii—xxili. 
belong to it, or some of the perhaps miscellaneous 
utterances in xxviii-xxxy. It may be that proph- 
esyings then spoken were not recorded, because, 
applying to a state of things similar to what ob- 
tained in the latter part of Uzziah, they were them- 
selves of a similar strain with chs. tiv. 

7. We naturally ask, Who was the compiler of 
the book? The obvious answer is, that it was 
Isaiah himself aided by a scribe; comp. the very 
interesting glimpse afforded us by Jer. xxxvi. 1-5, 
of the relation between the utterance of prophecies 
and their writing. Isaiah we know was otherwise 


@ The traditional spot of the martyrdom is a very 
old mulberry-tree which stands near the Pool of 


Siloam on the slopes of Ophel, below the S. EH. wall 
of Jerusalem. 
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an author; for in 2 Chr. xxvi. 22 we read: “ Now 
the rest of the acts of Uzziah first and last did 
Isaiah the son of Amoz the prophet write’’; and 
though that historical work has perished, the fact 
remains to show that Isaiah’s mind was not alien 
from the cares of written composition (comp. also 
2 Chr. xxxii. 32: and observe the first person used 
in viii. 1-5). The organic structure of the whole 
book also, which we hope to make apparent, favors 
the same belief. On the whole, that Isaiah was 
himself the compiler, claims to be accepted as the 
true view. The principal objection deserving of 
notice is that founded upon xxxvii. 38. It has 
been alleged (Hitzig, im loc.) that, Sennacherib’s 
murder took place B. ©. 696, two years after Man- 
asseh’s accession; others, however, question this 
(comp. Hiivernick’s /inlcitung): at all events the 
passage is quite reconcilable with the belief of Isaiah's 
being the compiler, if we suppose him to haye lived 
two or three years after Manasseh’s accession, even 
without our having recourse to the expedient of 
attributing the verse in question and the one before 
it toa later hand. ‘The name given in xxxvi. 11, 
13, to the Hebrew spoken in Jerusalem, “ the Jews’ 


language,’ SVT), is no evidence of a later age: 
it is perfectly conceivable that while the written 
language remained the same in both kingdoms, as 
is evidenced by the prophetical books, the spoken 
dialect (comp. Judg. xii. 6) of the kingdem of 
Judah may haye diverged so far from that of the 
(now perished) kingdom of Israel as to have re- 
ceived a distinct designation; and its name would 
naturally, like that of the kingdom itself, be drawn 
from the tribe which formed the chief constituent 
of the population. As we are seeking for objective 
evidence, we may neglect those wild hypotheses 
which some have indulged in, respecting an original 
work and its subsequent modifications; for since 
they originate in the denial of divine inspiration 
conjoined with reliance on a merely subjective ap- 
preciation of the several writings, such hypotheses 
must be assigned to the region of fancy rather 
than of historic investigation. 


8. In this introductory: verse we have yet to 
notice the description which it gives of Isaiah’s 
prophesyings: they are “the vision which he saw.” 
When we hear of visions we are apt to think of a 
mental condition in which the mind is withdrawn 
altogether from the perception of objects actually 
present, and contemplates, instead of these, another 
set of objects which appear at the moment sensibly 
present —a sort of dream without sleep. Such a 
vision was that of St. Peter at Joppa. Such again 


we recognize in Is. yi. —the only instance of this’ 


kind of pure vision in the book; in Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Zechariah, they abound. But Isaiah’s 
mental state in his prophesying appears ordinarily 
to have been different from this. Outward objects 
really present were not withdrawn from his pereep- 
tion, but appear to have blended to his view, at 
times, with the spiritual which was really present, 
though not recognizable except to the eye of faith 
(¢. g., the presence of Jehovah); at times, with the 
future, whether sensible or spiritual, which seemed 
to the prophet as if actually present. In this view, 
his prophesyings are not to be regarded as utter- 
ances, in the delivery of which the Holy Ghost em- 
ployed the intellectual and physical organs of the 
prophet as mere instruments wielded by itself, but 
as vision, 2. @., the description by the prophet him- 
self under divine direction (2 Tim. iii. 16) of that 
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which at the time he seemed to himself to see. If 
this view be just, it follows that in the descriptions 
which the prophet gives of that which appeared to 
be before him, we cannot be at once sure, whether 
he is describing what was actually objectively pres- 
ent, or whether the objects delineated as present 
belonged to the future. For example; at first sight 
the description given of the condition of Judah in 
i. 5-9, portraying an invasion, might be understood 
of what was actually present, and so might lead us 
either to supplement the history of 2 K. with a 
hypothetical invasion, or put forward the time of 
the prophesying to Ahaz or Hezekiah. But, recol- 
lecting that it is rision, we see that it may be taken 
as simply predictive and threatening, and therefore 
as still spoken in Uzziah’s reign. Similarly iii. 8, 
y. 13, x. 28-32, are all predictive. So in the sec- 
ond part is xiv. 11. Further, it would be only in 
accordance with this method of prophetic sight if 
we found the prophet describing some future time 
as if present, and from that standing-point an- 
nouncing some more distant future, sometimes as 
future, and sometimes, again, as present. And in 
fact it is thus that Isaiah represents the coming 
fortunes of God’s people in the second part of his 
prophecy. Comp. xlii. 13-17, xlix. 18, xly. 1-4, 
lili. 3-10, 11, 12, lxiii. 1-6, as illustrations of the 
manner in which the relations of past, present, and 
future time are in vision blended together. 

It has been remarked above as characteristic of 
Tsaiah’s ordinary prophetic vision, that the actually 
present is not lost to view. In fact this was essen- 
tial to his proper function. His first and immediate 
concern was with his contemporaries, as the re- 
prover of sin, and to build up the piety of believers. 
Even when his vision the most contemplates the 
future, he yet does not lose his reference to the 
present, but (as we shall see even in the second 
part) he makes his prophesyings tell by exhortation 
and reproof upon the state of things actually around 
him. From all this it results, that we often find 
it difficult to discriminate his predictions from his 
rebukes of present disorders. His contemporaries, 
however, would be under no such difficulty. The 
idolatrous and ungodly Hebrew would promptly 
recognize his own description; the pious would be 
confirmed and cheered. 

II. In order to realize the relation of Isaiah’s 
prophetic ministry to his own contemporaries, we 
need to take account both of the foreign relations 
of Judah at the time, and internally of its social 
and religious aspects. Our materials are scanty, 
and are to be collected partly out of 2 K. and 2 
Chr., and partly out of the remaining writings of 
contemporary prophets, Joel (probably), Obadiah, 
and Micah, in Judah; and Hosea, Amos, and Jonah, 
in Israel. Of these the most assistance is obtained 
from Micah. 

1. Under Uzziah the political position of Judah 
had greatly recovered from the blows suffered under 
Amaziah; the fortifications of Jerusalem itself were 
restored; castles were built in the country; new 
arrangements in the army and equipments of de- 
fensive artillery were established; and considerable 
successes in war gained against the Philistines,’ the 
Arabians, and the Ammonites. [Uzz1an.] This 
prosperity continued during the reign of Jotham, 
except that, towards the close of this latter reign, 
troubles threatened from the alliance of Israel and 
Syria. [JorHam.] The consequence of this pros- 
perity was an influx of wealth, and this with the 
increased means of military strength withdrew men’s 
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confidence from Jehovah, and led them to trust in 
worldly resources. Moreover great disorders existed 
in the internal administration, all of which, whether 
moral or religious, were, by the very nature of the 
commonwealth, as theocratic, alike amenable to 
prophetic rebuke. It was the very business of Isaiah 
and other prophets to raise their voices as public 
reformers, as well as to fulfill the work which be- 
longs to religious teachers in edifying God’s true 
servants and calling the irreligious to repentance. 
Accordingly our prophet steps forward into public 
view with the divine message, dressed after the 
manner of prophets in general — girded in coarse 
and black, or at least. dark colored, hair-cloth (comp. 
Is. xx. 2,1. 8; 2 K. i. 8; Zech. xiii. 4) — emblem- 
atically indicating by this attire of mourning that 
Jehovah spoke to his people in grief and resent- 
ment. [SackcLorH.] From his house, which 
appears to have been in Jerusalem (comp. vii. 3, 
xxxvil. 5), he goes forth to places of general con- 
course, chiefly no doubt, as Christ and his Apostles 
afterwards did, to the colonnades and courts of the 
Temple, and proclaims in the audience of the people 
“the word of Jehovah.” 

2. And what is the tenor of his message in the 
time of Uzziah and Jotham? This we read in chs. 
iy. Chap. i. is very general in its contents. In 
perusing it we may fancy that we hear the very 
voice of the Seer as he stands (perhaps) in the 
Court of the Israelites denouncing to nobles and 
people, then assembling for divine worship, the 
whole estimate of their character formed by Jehovah, 
and his approaching chastisements. “ They are a 
sinful nation; they have provoked the Holy One 
of Israel to anger. Flourishing as their worldly 
condition now appears, the man whose eyes “are 
opened sees another scene before him (1-9) — the 
land laid waste, and Zion left as a cottage in a vine- 
yard — (a picture realized in the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war, and more especially in the Assyrian invasion 
—the great event round which the whole of the 
first. part of the book revolves). Men of Sodom 
and Gomorrah that they are, let them hearken! 
they may go on if they will with their ritual worship, 
‘trampling ’ Jehovah’s courts ; nevertheless, He 
loathes them: the stain of innocent blood is on 
their hands; the weak are oppressed; there is bribery 
and corruption in the administration of justice. 
Let them reform; if they will not, Jehovah will 
purn out their sins in the smelting fire of his judg- 
ment. Zion shall be purified, and thus saved, 
whilst the sinners and recreants from Jehoyah in 
her shall perish in their much-loved idolatries.’’ 
This discourse suitably heads the book; it sounds 
the key-note of the whole; fires of judgment destroy- 
ing, but purifying a remnant — such was the burden 
all along of Isaiah’s prophesyings. 

Of the other public utterances belonging to this 
period, chs. ii—iv. are by almost all crities consid- 
ered to be one prophesying — the leading thought 
of which is that the present prosperity of Judah 
should be destroyed for her sins, to make room for 
the real glory of piety and virtue; while ch. v. 
forms a distinct discourse, whose main purport is 
that Israel, God’s vineyard, shall be brought to 
desolation. The idolatry denounced in these chap- 
ters is to be taken as that of private individuals, 
for both Uzziah and Jotham served Jehovah. They 
are prefaced by the vision of the exaltation of the 
mountain on which Jehoyah dwells above all other 
mountains, to become the source of light and moral 
transformation to all mankind (ii. 2-4). 
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Here we are met by the fact that this same 
vision is found in yery nearly the same words in 
Micah iv. 1-3. The two prophets were contem- 
porary, and one may yery well haye heard the other, 
and adopted his words. Compare a nearly sim- 
ilar phenomenon in 1 Pet. v. 5-9, compared with 
Jam. iv. 6-10; for Peter and James had no doubt 
often heard each other’s public teaching at Jerusa- 
lem. Which was the prior speaker of the words 
we cannot in either case determine. In many cases 
writers of Scripture adopt the words of former 
inspired writers ; why not speakers also? In this 
instance, Isaiah or Micah may without improb- 
ability be imagined as standing by whilst the other 
announced Jehoyah’s word, and himself, still under 
divine inspiration, afterwards repeating the same 
word. As among the prophets in the Christian 
Church some were directed to remain in silence, 
and “judge ”’ whilst others spoke; so we may be- 
lieve that occasions frequently occurred in which 
the prophesying of one sable-dressed prophet was 
listened to, and ratified by other prophets, one or 
more, standing by, who might add their testimony: 
“« This 2s the word of Jehovah”? (comp. 1 K. xxii. 
11,12). 

After thus refreshing pious souls with delineating 
future (Messianic) glories, Isaiah is recalled by the 
sad present. Far distant is God’s people as yet 
from the high calling of being the teacher of the 
world. ‘ All is now wrong. Heathenism is flood- 
ing the land with charmers and diviners, with silver 
and gold, with horses and chariots, and with idols / 
Jehovah, forgive them not!— Jehovah’s day of 
judgment is coming, when all human glory shall 
disappear before his glory, and in consternation 
Hebrew idolaters shall hurl their images into any 
corner. Lo, Jehovah-Zebaoth will take away every 
stay of order and well-being in the state, leaving 
only the refuse of society to rule (if indeed they 
will) the desolated city. Look at them only! They 
are as shameless as Sodom! O my people, thy 
leaders lead thee astray, thy princes oppress: what 
mean ye that ye grind the faces of my poor? saith 
Jehovah. Look again at their ladies, with thei 
jewels and their head-gear, and their fine dresses 
and their trinkets! Jehovah will take all of it away, 
leaving to them only shame and sackcloth. Yes, 
Zion shall lose both sons and daughters (so manx 
are they who offend!), and bereaved of all shall sit 
on the bare ground. Yet out of these judgments 
shall issue purity and peace. He, the Branch of 
Jehovah’s appointing (iv. 2), shall appear in glory 
and the redeemed springing out of the earth shall 
shine with accordant splendor in what is left of 
Israel. All in Zion shall then be holy, and the 
pillar of fire by night, and the overshadowing 
cloud by day, shall as of yore cheer and protect — 
what is precious must needs be protected! Sweet 
shall be the security and refreshment of those 
days.”’ 

Again the prophet is seen in the public con- 
course. At first he invites attention by reciting ¢ 
parable (of the vineyard) in calm and composed 
accents (ch. y.). But as he interprets the parable 
his note changes, and a sixfold “woe” is poured 
forth with terrible invective. It is levelled against 
the covetous amassers of land, breaking down those 
landmarks which fenced the small hereditary free- 
holders whose perpetuity formed an essential ele- 
ment in the original constitution of the Hebrew 
commonwealth (comp. 1 K. xxi. 3); against luxu- 
rious revellers; against bold sinners who defied 
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God’s works of judgment, with which the prophets 
threatened them (comp. the similar association of 
revelling with hardened unbelief in Israel, Am. y. 
18, vi. 3-6); against those who confounded moral 


distinctions ; against self-conceited skeptics ; and | 


against profligate perverters of judicial justice. In 
fury of wrath Jehovah stretches forth his hand. 
Here there is an awful vagueness in the images of 
terror which the prophet accumulates, till at length 
out of the cloud and mist of wrath we hear Jehovah 
hiss for the stern and irresistible warriors (the 
Assyrians), who from the end of the earth should 


crowd forward to spoil, —after which all distinct- | 


ness of description again fades away in vague 
images of sorrow and despair. 


tions produce upon the mass of Hebrew hearers ? 


heard them. Oppression, denounced by him (iii. 14, 
15, v. 7-10), was denounced also by Micah (ii. 1, 2); 


maladministration of justice (Is. i. 23, vy. 23) is | 


noted also by Micah (iii. 1-3, 9-11, vii. 3); the 
combination of idolatry, diviners, and horses found 
in Is. ii. 6-8, 15, is paralleled in Mie. v. 10-15. 
This coneurrence of prophetical testimony would 
not be without weight with those who had still 
some faith in Jehovah. But the worldly-minded, 
howeyer silent when flagrant immorality was cen- 
sured, might find what they would count plausible 
ground for demurring, when the prophet put the 
multiplication of gold, silver, horses, and chariots, 
in the same category with idols, or when with un- 
sparing satire he particularized articles of female 
adornment as objects of Jehoyah’s wrath. But 
God’s law through Moses had given similar injunc- 
tions (Deut. xvii. 16, 17); and indeed in general 
there is not a single page of the prophetic books 
in which the Pentateuch is not again and again 
referred to. The Hebrew commonwealth was not 
designed to be a commercial state, but a system 
of small hereditary land-owners under a theocracy. 


Material progress and ever heightening embellish- | 


ment, whether in the court or in society in general, 
with the men or with the women, removed it further 
and further from its original constitution, and from 
Jehovah its God. Something resembling Spartan 
plainness belonged essentially to the idea of the 
Hebrew state. 

3. In the year of Uzziah’s death an ecstatic 
vision fell upon Isaiah, which, in compiling his 
prophecies long after, he was careful to record, both 
for other reasons, and also because he had then 
become aware of the failure of his ministry in ref- 
erence to the bulk of his contemporaries, and of the 
desolation, yet not without hope, which awaited his 
people. We see in the case of St. Peter at Joppa 
(Acts x. 9-16) that such a state of ecstasis, though 
unquestionably of divine origin, yet in its form 
adapts itself to the previous condition, whether cor- 
poreal or psychological, of the patient. Isaiah at 
this period (as we must infer from the placing of 
the narrative) had been already for some time en- 
gaged in his ministry; and we may venture to 
surmise he lamented his little success. Seeing what 
he saw around him, and foreseeing what he foresaw, 
could he do otherwise than feel deeply how little 
he was able to effect for the welfare of his beloved 
country? In this vision he saw Jehoyah, in the 
Second Person of the Godhead (John xii. 41; comp. 
Mal. iii. 1), enthroned aloft in his own earthly 
tabernacle, attended by seraphim, whose praise filled 
the sanctuary as it were with the smoke of incense. 
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9 
lus ? 
What effect (we may ask) would such denuncia- | : 
| had; yet’ now, with the intenser sense of the reality 
It was not from Isaiah only that the same persons | 
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As John at Patmos, so Isaiah was overwhelmed 
with awe: he felt his own sinfulness and that of all 


| with whom he was connected, and cried +‘ woe”’ 


upon himself as if brought before Jehovah to receive 
the reward of his deeds. But, as at Patmos, the 
Son of Man laid his hand upon John saying, “ Fear 
not!” so, in obedience evidently to the will of 
Jehovah, a seraph with a hot stone taken from the 
altar touched his lips, the principal organ of good 
and evil in man, and thereby removing his sinful- 
ness, qualified him to join the seraphim in what- 
ever service he might be called to. And now the 
condescending invitation of the Great King is 
heard: ‘Whom shall I send? Who will go for 
«“ Here am I! send me.” Had he not 
borne Jehovah's commission before? No doubt he 


of divine things which that hour brought him, he 
felt as if he had not. What heaven-taught minister 
does not understand this? And what was to be 
the nature of his work? ‘Make the understand- 
ing of this people (not “my people”) torpid; dull 


| their ears; close up their eyes; the more they hear 


thy word, the more hardened they shall become; 
they must not, they shall not, receive the message 
so as to repent.’’ A heart-crushing commission for 
one who loved his people as Isaiah did! The moan 
of grief at length finds utterance: “ Lord, how 
long?”’ “Till the land be desolate— saving a 
small remnant, utterly desolate —a remnant of a 
holy seed, which will be a stock to sprout forth, but 
again and again to be cut back and burnt, and yet 
still to survive.” 

This vision in the main was another mode of 
representing what, both in previous and in subse- 
quent prophesyings, is so continually denounced — 
the almost utter destruction of the Hebrew people, 
with yet a purified remnant. But while this pre- 
diction was its principal purport, we are sure that 
the inspired editor of his prophesyings so many 
years after, beheld in it also the sketch of the fruits 
of his ministry, which at the time when the revela- 
tion was made to him must have had no small 
effect upon his own private feelings. He goes afresh 
about his work, despairingly as to the main result 
for the present, yet with seraph-like zeal, ardent 
and heaven-purged, and not without hope too, for 
the time to come. The “holy seed’’ was to be 
the “ stock.’ It was to be his business to form 
that holy seed. 

It is a touching trait, illustrating the prophet’s 
own feelings, that when he next appears before us, 
some years later, he has a son named Shearjashub, 
“ Remnant-shall-return.’” The name was evidently 
given with significance; and the fact discovers alike 
the sorrow which ate his heart, and the hope in 
which he found solace. 

4. Some years elapse between chs. vi. and vii., 
and the political scenery has greatly altered. The 
Assyrian power of Nineveh now threatens the He- 
brew nation; Tiglath-pileser has already spoiled 
Pekah of some of the fairest parts of his dominions 
— of the country east of Jordan and the vale of the 
Sea of Galilee, removing the inhabitants probably 
to people the wide and as yet uninhabited space 
inclosed by the walls of Nineveh (B. c. 746). After 
the Assyrian army was withdrawn, the Syrian king- 
dom of Damascus rises into notice; its monarch, 
Rezin, combines with the now weakened king of 
Israel, and probably with other small states around, 
to consolidate (it has been conjectured) a power 
which shall confront Asshur. Ahaz keeps aloof, 
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and becomes the object of attack to the allies; he 
bas been already twice defeated (2 Chr. xxviii. 5, 
6); and now the allies are threatening him with a 
combined invasion (741). The news that “ Aram 
is encamped in Ephraim”? (Is. vii. 2) fills both king 
and people with consternation, and the king is gone 
forth from the city to take measures, as it would 
seem, to prevent the upper reservoir of water from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Under Je- 
hoyah’s direction Isaiah goes forth to meet the 
king, surrounded no doubt by a considerable com- 
pany of his officers and of spectators.¢ The prophet 
is directed to take with him the child whose name, 
Shearjashub, was so full of mystical promise, to 
add greater emphasis to his message. ‘“ ear not,” 
he tells the king, “‘ Damascus is the head of Syria, 
and of Syria only; and Rezin head of Damascus, 
and not of Jerusalem; and within 65 years Ephraim 
shall be broken, to be no more a kingdom: so far 
shall Ephraim be from annexing Judah! Samaria 
again is head only of Ephraim, and Remaliah’s son 
only of Samaria. If ye will be established, believe 
this!” 

‘Dost thou hesitate? Ask what sign thou wilt 
to assure thee that thus it shall be.” The young 
king is already resolved not to let himself into the 
line of policy which Isaiah is urging upon him; he 
is bent upon an alliance with Assyria. To ask a 
sign might prove embarrassing; for, if it should be 
given ? Ahaz therefore, with a half-mocking 
show of reverence, declines to “tempt Jehovah.” 
‘¢O house of David, are ye not satisfied with trying 
the patience of an honest and wisely advising 
prophet, that you will put this contempt also upon 
the God who speaks through me? Jehovah him- 
self, irrespective of your deservings, gives you"a 
guarantee that the commonwealth of Israel is not 
yet to perish. Behold, the Virgin is with child, 
and is bearing a son, and thou, O mother (comp. 
Gen. xvi. 11), shalt call his name Immanuel. I seem 
to see that Child already born! Behold Him there! 
Cream and honey, abundance of the best food, shall 
he eat, when, ten or twenty years hence, he comes 
to the age of discretion; the devastating inroad of 
Syria and Israel shall be past then; for before that, 
the land of the two kings thou holdest so formidable 
shall be desolate. But’? — here the threat which 
mingles with the promise in Sheanjashub appears 
— ‘upon thy people and upon thy family, not only 
in thy.Jifetime, but afterwards, Jehovah will bring 
an enemy more terrible than Jacob has ever known, 
Asshur — Asshur, whom thou wouldest fain hire 
to help (vy. 20), but who shall prove a razor that 
will shave but too clean; he shall so desolate the 
land that its inhabitants shall be sparse and few.” 
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Again Isaiah predicts the Assyrian invasion; comp. 
ch. xxxvi.? 

5. As the Assyrian empire began more and more 
te threaten the Hebrew commonwealth with utter 
overthrow, it is now that the prediction of the 
Messiah, the Restorer of Israel, becomes more 
positive and clear. Micah (vy. 2) points to Bethle- 
hem as the birthplace, and (y. 3) speaks of “her 
that travaileth”” as an object to prophetic vision 
seeming almost present. Would not Micah and 
Isaiah confer with each other in these dark days 
of prevailing unbelief, upon the cheering hope which 
the Spirit of Christ that was in them suggested to 
their minds? (comp. Mal. iii. 16). 

The king was bent upon an alliance with Assyria. 
This Isaiah stedfastly opposes (comp. x. 20). Ina 
theocracy the messenger of Jehovah would frequently 
appear as a political adviser. ‘ Neither fear Aram 
and Israel, for they will soon perish; nor trust in 
Asshur, for she will be thy direst oppressor.’ Such 
is Isaiah’s strain. And by divine direction he em- 
ploys various expedients to make his testimony the 
more impressive. He procured a large tablet (viii. 
1), and with witnesses (for the purpose of attesting 
the fact, and displaying its especial significance) he 
wrote thereon in large characters suited for a public 
notice the words¢ HASTENBOOTY SPEEDSPOIL; 
which tablet was no doubt to be hung up for public 
view, in the entrance (we may suppose) to the 
Temple (comp. ‘priest,’? ver. 2). And further: 
his wife — who, by the way, appears to haye been 
herself possessed of prophetic gifts, for ‘ prophetess”’ 
always has this meaning and nowhere indicates a 
prophet’s wife merely —just at this time apparently 
gave birth to a son. Jehovah bids the prophet give 
him the name Hastenbooty Speedspoil, adding, what 
Isaiah was to avow on all occasions, that before the 
child should be able to talk, the wealth of Damascus 
and the booty of Samaria should be carried away 
before the king of Assyria. 

The people of Judah was split into political fae- 
tions. The court was for Assyria, and indeed 
formed an alliance with Tiglath-pileser; but a pop- 
ular party was for the Syro-Ephraimitic connection 
formed to resist Assyria — partly actuated by their 
fears of a confederacy from which they had already 
severely suffered, and partly perhaps influenced by 
sympathies of kindred race, drawing them to Israel, 
and eyen to Aram, in opposition to the more foreign 
Assyria. ‘“ Fear none but Jehovah only! fear Him, 
trust Him; He will be your safety.’’ Such is the 
purport of the discourse viii. 5-ix. 7; in which, 
however, he augurs coming distress through the 
rejection of his counsels, but refreshes himself with 
the thought of the birth of the Great Deliverer.¢ 


@ The reader will observe the particular specification 
of the place, indicating the authenticity of the nar- 
rative. (Comp. Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences, pt. 
iii. no. i.) 

b That the birth of the Messiah is here pointed to 
cannot be doubted ; indeed even Ewald sees this. But 
the exact interpretation of vv. 15, 16, is hard to de- 
termine. That given above is in the main Hengsten- 
berg’s (Christology, vol. ii.). The great difficulty which 
attaches to it is that the prophet represents Christ as 
already appearing, reckoning from his birth at the 
then present time, forward to the desolation of Syria 
and Israel within a few years. ‘This difficulty is, how- 
ever, alleviated by the consideration that the prophet 
states the future as exhibited to him in “ yision,’’ and 
in such prophetic vision the distances between events 
in point of time are often unperceived by the seer, who 
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perhaps might sometimes in his own private interpre- 
tation of the vision (comp. 1 Pet. i. 10) have miscon- 
ceived the relations of time in regard to events. The 
very clearness with which the future event was ex- 
hibited to him might deceive him in judging of its 
nearness. In the N. T. we have a somewhat similar 
phenomenon in the estimate formed by the Apostles 
and others of the relation of time between Christ’s 
coming to judge Jerusalem and his second coming at 
the end of the world. 

¢ A.V. Maher-shalal-hash-baz ; by Luther rendered 
Raubebald, Eilebeute. 

d With reference to Tiglath-pileser’s having recently 
removed the population of Galilee, the prophet specifies 
that “as the former time brought humiliation in the 
direction of Zebulun and Naphtali,” located on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee, ‘so the latter time 
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The inspired advice was not accepted. Unbelief 
not discerning the power and faithfulness of Jehovah 
would argue that isolation was ruin, and accord- 
ingly involyed Judah in alliances which soon brought 
her to almost utter destruction. 

6. A prophecy was delivered at this time against 
the kingdom of Israel (ix. 8-x. 4), consisting of 
four strophes, each ending with the terrible refrain : 
“for all this, his anger is not turned away, but 
his hand is stretched out still.”’ It announces that 
all expedients for recovering the power which Israel 
had lately lost were nugatory; they had forsaken 
Jehovah, and therefore God-forsaken (x. 4) they 
should perish. As Isaiah’s message was only to 
Judah, we may infer that the object of this utter- 
ance was to check the disposition shown by many 
in Judah to connect Judah with the policy of the 
sister kingdom. 

7. The utterance recorded in x. 5-xii. 6, one of 
the most highly wrought passages in the whole 
book, was probably one single outpouring of inspi- 
ration. It stands wholly disconnected with the pre- 
ceding in the circumstances which it presupposes ; 
and to what period to assign it, is not easy to 
determine. To allay the dread of Assyria which 
now prevailed, Isaiah was in God’s mercy to his 
people inspired to declare, that though heavy judg- 
ments would consume the bulk of the nation, yet 
Shearjashub! the remnant should return (x. 20-22; 
comp. vii. 3), and that the Assyrian should be 
overthrown in the very hour of apparently certain 
suecess by agency whose precise nature is left in 
awful mystery (x. 33, 34). From the destruction 
of Judah’s enemies thus representatively foreshad- 
owed, he then takes wing to predict the happy and 
peaceful reign of the “Twig which was to come 
forth from the stump of Jesse,” when the united 
commonwealth of Judah and Ephraim should be 
restored in glory, and JAN JEHOVAH should be 
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celebrated as the proved strength of his people. 
Here again is set forth a great deliverance, possibly 
the foreshadowing of xxxvii- 

8. The next eleven chapters, xiii.—xxiii., contain 
chiefly a collection of utterances, each of which is 
styled a “burden.” As they are detached pieces, 
it is possible they have been grouped together with- 
out strict observance of their chronological order. 

(a.) The first (xiii. 1-xiv. 27) is against Babylon ; 
placed, first, either because it was first in point of 
utterance, or because Babylon in prophetic vision, 
particularly when Isaiah compiled his book, headed 
in importance all the earthly powers opposed to 
God’s people, and therefore was to be first struck 
down by the shaft of prophecy. As yet, not Baby- 
lon but Nineveh was the imperial city; but Isaiah 
possessed not a mere foreboding drawn from politi- 
cal sagacity, but an assured knowledge, that Baby- 
lon would be the seat of dominion and a leading 
antagonist to the theocratic people. Not only did 
he tell Hezekiah a few years later, when Nineveh 
was still the seat of empire, that his sons should be 
carried captive “to Babylon,” but in this “ burden” 
he also foretells both the towering ambition and 
glory of that city, and its final overthrow.¢ The 
ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23) in this burden is among 
the most poetical passages in all literature. It is 
remarkable that the overthrow of Babylon is in vy. 
24, 25, associated with the blow inflicted upon the 
Ninevite empire in the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army (for here again this great miracle of divine 


| judgment looms out into the prophet’s view), which 


very disaster, however, probably helped on the rise 
of Babylon at the cost of its northern rival. The 
explanation seems to be that Babylon was regarded 
as merely another phase of Asshur’s sovereignty 
(comp. 2 K. xxiii. 29), so that the overthrow of 
Sennacherib’s army was a harbinger of that more 
complete destruction of the power of Asshur which 


should bring these regions honor.’? A mysterious 
oracle then! But made clear to us by the event (Matt. 
iv. 16). 

@ Since the great object of this discourse is to allay 
Judah’s fear of the Assyrian (x. 24), it can hardly be- 
long to the very early part of the reign (742 to 727) of 
Ahaz ; for then the more immediate fear was the Syro- 
Ephraimite alliance. According to the principle of 
chronological arrangement which we suppose to have 
been followed by Isaiah in his compilation, it would 
be before the death of Ahaz (comp. xiy. 28). Ahaz 
had “hired” the help of Tiglath-pileser by a large 
present (2 K. xvi.), and the Assyrian had come and 
fulfilled (738) the prediction of Isaiah (viii. 4) by cap- 
turing and spoiling Damascus. But already, in the 
time of Ahaz, Assyria began to occasion uneasiness to 
Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 20). Shalmaneser succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser not later than 728, and might not care 
much for his predecessor’s engagements — if, indeed, 
Tiglath-pileser himself felt bound by them. At any 
rate, so encroaching a power, bent on conquest, must 
needs be formidable to the feeble kingdom of Judah, 
Syria being now conquered and Israel powerless. 
Critics, who do not take sufficient account of the man- 
ner in which future events are represented in the pre- 
dictions of inspiration as already taking place, have 
been led to unsettle the chronology by observing that 
Samaria is described by the boasting Assyrian as being 
already as Damascus, and that the invading army is 
already near Jerusalem. But the conquest of Samaria 
was already announced at the beginning of the reign 
of Ahaz (viii. 4) as equally certain with that of Damas- 
cus ; and the imagery of x. 28-82 is probably that in 
which the imagination of one familiar with the passes 
of the country would obviously portray an inyader’s 


approach. The destruction of Sennacherib’s army is 
the centre object of the first part of the book ; and the 
action of predictive prophecy, and of miracle in rela- 
tion to it, cannot be gainsaid without setting aside the 
authenticity of the narrative altogether. 


> This remarkable word, NW, “lifting up,” is 


variously understood, some taking it to refer to evils 
to be borne by the parties threatened, others as a lift- 
ing up of the voice in a solemn utterance. A hundred 
years later the term had been so misused-by false 
prophets, that Jeremiah (xxiii. 33-40) seems to forbid 
its use. See 1 Chr. xy. 22, where in text and margin 
of A. V. it is rendered “song,” “ carriage,” and 
“lifting up.” 

¢ Compare our remarks in p. 1160. Even if this 
were conceded to be the production of a later prophet 
than Isaiah (which there is no just cause whatever for 
believing), the problem which it presents to skepticism 
would remain as hard as ever; for whence should its 
author learn that the ultimate condition of Babylon 
would be such as is here delineated? (xiii. 19-22). In 
no time of Hebrew literature was there reason to an- 
ticipate this of Babylon in particular more than of 
other cities. In vain does skepticism quote xvii. 1; 
nothing is said there of the ultimate condition of 
Damascus ; and it is obvious enough that any such 
blow as that (e. g.) inflicted by Tiglath-pileser would 
make Damascus for a while appear to be “no city” 
compared with what it had been, and would convert 
many of its streets into desolation. How different the 
language used of Babylon! And how wonderfully 
verified by time! We have the parallel language and 
verification in reference to Idumexa (xxxiv.). 
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this burden announces. This prophecy is a note 
of preparation for the second part of the book; for 
the picture which it draws of Babylon, as having 
Jacob in captivity, and being compelled to relin- 
quish her prey (xiv. 1-3), is in brief the same as is 
more fully delineated in xlvii.; while the conclud- 
ing verses about Sennacherib’s army (24-27) stand 
in somewhat the same relation to the rest of the 
“burden,” as the full history in xxxvi., xxxvii. 
stands to xl.—xlviii. 

(6.) The short and pregnant “ burden” against 
Philistia (xiv. 29-32) in the year that Ahaz died, 
was occasioned by the reyolt of the Philistines from 
Judah and their successful inroad, recorded 2 Chr. 
xxvili. 18. “If Judah’s rule was a serpent, that 
of Assyria would prove a basilisk —a flying dragon; 
let their gates howl at the smoke which announced 
the invading army! Meanwhile Zion would repose 
safe under the protection of her king: ’? — language 
plainly predictive, as the compiler in giving the 
date evidently felt; comp. xxxvii. 

(c.) The “ burden of Moab” (xv., xvi.) is remark- 
able for the elegiac strain in which the prophet 
bewails the disasters of Moab, and for the dramatic 
character of xvi. 1-6, in which 3-5 is the petition 
of the Moabites to Judah, and ver. 6 Judah’s 
answer.% Jor Moab’s relation to Israel see Moan. 

(d.) Chapters xvii., xviii. This prophecy is 
headed “ the burden of Damascus; ”’ and yet after 
ver. 3 the attention is withdrawn from Damascus 
and turned to Israel, and then to Ethiopia: Israel 
appears as closely associated with Damascus, and 
indeed dependent upon her, and as haying adopted 
her religious rites, “strange slips,” ver. 10 (comp. 
2 K. xvi. 10, of Ahaz), which shall not profit her. 
This brings us to the time of the Syro-Ephraintfitic 
alliance; at all events Ephraim has not yet ceased 
to exist. Chap. xvii. 12-14, as well as xviii. 1-7, 
point again to the event of xxxvii. But why this 
here? The solution seems to be that, though 
Assyria would be the ruin both of Aram and of 
Israel, and though it would even threaten Judah 
(*us,”? ver. 14), it should not then conquer Judah 
(comp. turn of xiv. 31, 32). And with this last 
thought ch. xviii. is inseparably connected; for it 
is a call of congratulation to Ethiopia (“ woe ”” in 
ver. 1 of A. V. should be “ho! ’’ as ly. 1; also in 
ver. 2 omit “saying ”’), whose deputies, predictively 
imagined as having come to Palestine to learn the 
progress of the Assyrian invasion (comp. xxxvii. 9), 
are sent back by the prophet charged with the glad 
news of Asshur’s overthrow described in vy. 4-6. 
In ver. 7 we have the conversion of Ethiopia; for 
“the people tall, and shorn ”’ is itself “the present ”’ 
to be brought unto Jehovah. (Comp. Acts viii. 
26-40, and the present condition of Ethiopia.) 

These repeated predictions of Zion’s deliverance 
from Asshur, in conjunction with Asshur’s triumph 
over Zion’s enemies, entered deeply into the essence 
of the prophet’s public ministry; the great aim of 
which was to fix the dependence of his countrymen 
entirely upon Jehovah. 
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(e.) In the “ burden of Egypt” (xis. ‘the prophet 
seems to be pursuing the same object. Both Israel 
(2 K. xvii. 4) and Judah ({s. xxxi.) were naturally 
disposed to look towards Egypt for succor against 
Assyria. Probably it was to counteract this ten- 
dency that the prophet is here directed to prophesy 
the utter helplessness of Egypt under God’s judg- 
ments: she should be given over to Asshur (the 
‘“eruel lord’ and “ fierce king’? of yer. 4, not 
Psammetichus), and should also suffer the most 
dreadful calamities through civil dissensions and 
through drought, — unless this drought is a figure 
founded upon the peculiar usefulness of the Nile, 
and the veneration with which it was regarded 
(1-15). But the result should be that numerous 
cities of Egypt should own Jehovah for their God, 
and be joined in brotherhood with his worshippers 
in Israel and in Asshur; —a reference to Messianic 
times.? 

(f-) In the midst of these “ burdens” stands a 
passage which presents Isaiah in a new aspect, an 
aspect in which he appears in this instance only. 
It was not uncommon both in the O. T. and in the 
New (comp. Acts xxi. 11) for a prophet to add to 
his spoken word an action symbolizing its import. 
Sargon, known here only, was king of Assyria, 
probably between Shalmaneser and Sennacherib. 
His armies were now in the south of Palestine be- 
sieging Ashdod. It has been plausibly conjectured 
that Tirhakah, king of Meroé, and Sethos, the king 
of Egypt, were now in alliance. The more em- 
phatically to enforce the warning already conveyed 
in the “ burden of Egypt’? —not to look thither- 
ward for help — Isaiah was commanded to appear 
in the streets and temple of Jerusalem stripped of 
his sackcloth mantle, and wearing his vest only, 
with his feet also bare. “ Thus shall Egyptians 
and Ethiopians walk, captives before the king of 
Assyria.”” For three years was he directed (from 
time to time, we may suppose) thus to show him- 
self in public view, — to make the lesson the more 
impressive by constant repetition. 

(g-) In “the burden of the desert of the sea,” 
a poetical designation of Babylonia (xxi. 1-10), 
the images in which the fall of Babylon is indicated 
are sketched with Aischylean rapidity, and certainly 
not less than A®schylean awfulness and grandeur. 
As before (xiii. 17), the Medes are the captors. It 
is to comfort Judah sighing under the ‘ treacherous 
spoiling ’’ (vy. 2) and continual “ threshing ”’ (vy. 10) 
of Asshur — Ninevite and Babylonian — that the 
Spirit of God moves the prophet to this utterance.° 

(h.) “The burden of Dumah,’’? —in which the 
watchman can see nothing but night, let them ask 
him as often as they will —and “ of Arabia” (xxi. 
11-17), relate apparently to some Assyrian inva- 
sion. 

(.) In “the burden of the valley of vision” 
(xxii. 1-14), it is doubtless Jerusalem that is thus 
designated, and not without sadness, as having been 
so long the home of prophetic vision to so little 
result. The scene presented is that of Jerusalem 


@ A good deal of this burden is an enlargement of 
Num. xxi. 27-80, from the imitation of which the 
coloring of its style in part arises. It in turn reap- 
pears in an enlarged edition in Jer. xlviii. The two 
zoneluding verses (Is. xvi. 13, 14), which furnish no 
real ground for doubting whether Isaiah wrote the 
whole of it, recount that of old time the purport of 
this denunciation has been decreed (namely, in Num. 
xxi. and xxiy. 17), but that within three years it 


should begin to be fulfilled. It was not completely 
fulfilled even in Jeremiah’s time. 

6 Comp. the close of the “ burden of Tyre.’ The 
“eity of destruction ” (xix. 18) is supposed by many 
to be Beth-shemesh of Jer. xliii. 18, specified because 
hitherto an especial seat of idolatry. Onias’s misuse 
of this prediction is well known. [See Ir-HA-HEREs.] 

c¢ In vy. 3 and 4 the poet dramatically represents 
the feelings of the Babylonians. 
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during an invasion; in the hostile army are named 
Elam and Kir, nations which no doubt contributed 
troops both to the Ninevite and to the Babylonian 
armies. ‘The latter is probably here contemplated.@ 
The homiletic purpose of this prediction in reference 
to Isaiah’s contemporaries, was to inculeate a pious 
and humble dependence upon Jehovah in place of 
any mere fleshly confidence. 

(k.) The passage xxii. 15-25 is singular in Isaiah 
as a prophesying against an individual. Comp. the 
word of Amos (vii.) against Amaziah, and of Jere- 
miah (xx.) against Pashur. Shebna was probably 
as ungodly as they. One of the king’s highest 
functionaries, he seems to have been leader of a 
party opposed to Jehovah (y. 25, “ the burden that 
is upon it”). Himself a stranger in Jerusalem — 
perhaps an alien, as Ewald conjectures from the 
un-Hebrew form of his name — he may have been 
introduced by Hezekiah’s predecessor Ahaz; he 
made great parade of his rank (ver. 18; comp. 2 
Sam. xy. 1), and presumed upon his elevation so 
far as to hew out a tomb high up in the cliffs 
(probably on the western or southwestern side of 
Jerusalem, where so many were excavated), as an 
ostentatious display of his greatness (comp. 2 Chr. 
xxxil. 33, margin). We may believe him to have 
been engaged with this business outside the walls 
when Isaiah came to him with his message. Shebna 
fancies his power securely rooted; but Jehovah will 
roll him up as a ball and toss him away into a far 
distant land, — disgrace that he is to his master ! 
his stately robes of office, with his broad magnificent 
girdle, shall invest another, Eliakim. Ch. xxxvi. 
3, seems to indicate a decline of his power, as it 
also shows Eliakim’s promotion to Shebna’s former 
post. Perhaps he was disgraced and exiled by 
Hezekiah, after the event of xxxvii., when the sin- 
ners in Zion were overawed and great ascendency 
for a while secured to the party which was true to 
Jehovah. If his fall was the consequence of the 
Assyrian overthrow, we can better understand both 
the denunciation against the individual and the 
position it occupies in the record. 

(.) The last burden ”’ is against Tyre (xxiii.). 
The only cause specified by Isaiah for the judgment 
upon Tyre is her pride (ver. 9; comp. Ez. xxviii. 
2,6); and we can understand how the Tyrians, 
proud of their material progress and its outward 
displays, may have looked with contempt upon the 
plainer habits of the theocratic people. But this 
was not the only ground. The contagion of her 
idolatry reached Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. 
xi. 18, xxiii. 13). Otherwise also she was an in- 
jurious neighbor (Ps. Ixxxiii. 7; Joel, iii. 6; Am. 
i. 9). It therefore behoved Jehovah, both as aven- 


a That it is not Sennacherib’s invasion, we infer 
from the unrelieved description of godlessness and 
recklessness (vy. 11, 12), and the threatened punish- 
ment unto death (ver. 14), whereas Hezekiah’s piety 
was conspicuous, and saved the city. (Comp. 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 12, 16.) Moreover, the famine in 2 K. xxv. 3 
throws light on Is. xxii. 2. That vv. 9-11 agree 
with 2 Chr. xxxii. 8-5 proves nothing: the same 
measures would be taken in any invasion (comp. Is. 
vii. 3). The former part of ver. 2 and vy. 12, 18, 
describe the state of things preceding the imagined 
present. 

5 > “Behold the land of the Chaldzeans ; this people,” 
7. e. the Chaldeans, ‘was not; Asshur founded it for 
the inhabitants of the wilderness,” assigning a loca- 
tion to the Chaldzans, heretofore nomadic, Job i. 17; 
“they,” the Chaldeans, ‘ set up their watch-towers j 
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ging his own worship, and as the guardian and 
avenger of his peculiar people, to punish Tyre. 
Shalmaneser appears to have been foiled in his 
five years’ siege; Nebuchadnezzar was more suc- 
cessful, capturing at least the mainland part of the 
city; and to this latter circumstance ver. 13 refers.? 
In vy. 15-17 it seems to be intimated that when 
the pressure of Asshur should be removed (by the 
Medo-Persian conquest), Tyre should revive. Her 
utter destruction is not predicted by Isaiah as it 
afterwards was by Ezekiel. Ver. 18 probably 
points to Messianie times: comp. Mark vii. 26; 
Acts xxi. 3; Iuseb. H. &. x. 4. 

9. The next four chapters, xxiv.—xxvii., form one 
prophecy essentially connected with the preceding 
ten “ burdens ”’ (xiii.xxiii.), of which it is in effect 
a general summary; it presents previous denunci- 
ations in one general denunciation which includes 
the theocratic people itself, and therewith also the 
promise of blessings, especially Messianic blessings, 
for the remnant. It no longer particularizes (Moab, 
xxv. 10, represents all enemies of God’s people, as 
Edom does in Ixiii. 1), but speaks of judgments 
upon lands, cities, and oppressors in general terms, 
the reference of which is to be gathered from what 
goes before.¢ 

The elegy of xxiv. is interrupted at yer. 13 by a 
glimpse at the happy remnant (ver. 15, fires prob- 
ably means ers?), but is resumed at ver. 16, till at 
ver. 21 the dark night passes away altogether to 
usher in an inexpressibly glorious day.? 

In xxv., after commemorating the destruction of 
all oppressors (‘ city’? ver. 2, contemplates Baby- 
lon as type of all), the prophet gives us in vv. 6-9 
a most glowing description of Messianic blessings, 
which connects itself with the N. T. by numberless 
links, indicating the oneness of the prophetic Spirit 
(“the Spirit of Christ,’ 1 Pet. i. 11), with that 
which dwells in the later revelation.¢ 

In xxyvi., vv. 12-18 describe the new, happy state 
of God's people as God’s work wholly (comp. 13, 
“by thee only’’); all their efforts were fruitless 
till God graciously interposed. The new condition 
of Israel is figuratively a resurrection (comp. Eze- 
kiel’s vision of dry bones, Ez. xxxvii.), a fruit of 
omnipotent agency; as indeed the glorified state 
of the Church hereafter will be literally a resur- 
rection. 

In xxvii. 1, “ Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and 
Leviathan the twisting serpent, and the dragon in 
the sea,’’ are perhaps Nineveh and Babylon — two 
phases of the same Asshur—and Egypt (comp. 
ver. 13); all, however, symbolizing adverse powers 
of evil. The reader will observe that in this period 
of his ministry, Isaiah already contemplates the 


they demolished her (Tyre’s) palaces: He made her 
aruin.” In the face of all external evidence, we can- 


not accept Ewald’s ingenious conjecture of O5IYID 


for OY TWD. 

¢ Thus comp. xxiv. 13-15, xxvii. 9, with xvii. 5-8 5 
also xxv. 2 with xiii. 19; also xxv. 3-12 with xviii. 
7, xxiii. 18; and xxv. 5 with xviii. 4-6. 

d Tn ver. 21, “Jehovah shall visit the host of the 
height ” — stars, symbolic of rulers, as Mark xiii. 25. 
The ‘ancients ” of ver. 23 represent the Church, like 
the elders in Rev. iy. 4. 

e In ver. 7 “the face,” 7. e. “the surface of the 
covering,” is the veil itself as lying upon "the earth, 
“of the covering.” In ver. 11 we haye the fruitless 


endeavors of Moab to escape out of the flood of God’s 
wrath. 
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future deliverance of his people as a restoration 
from captivity, especially from Assyria, vv. 12, 18 
(comp. xi. 11, 16), as he does in the second part; 
— Babylon being a second phase of Asshur. 

10. Chs. xxviii-xxxv. ‘he former part of this 
section seems to be of a fragmentary character, 
being, as Hengstenberg with much probability con- 
jectures, the substance of discourses not fully com- 
municated, and spoken at different times. The 
latter part hangs more closely together, and may 
with considerable certainty be assigned to the time 
of Sennacherib’s invasion. At such a season the 
spirit of prophecy would be especially awake. 

Ch. xxviii. 1-6 is clearly predictive; it therefore 
preceded Shalmaneser’s invasion, when Samaria, 
“the crown of pride’? surmounting its beautiful 
hill, was destroyed. But the men of Judah also, ver. 
7 (comp. ver. 14), are threatened. And here we 
haye a picture given us of the way in which Jeho- 
vah’s word was received by Isaiah’s contemporaries. 
Priest and prophet were drunk with a spirit of 
infatuation, — ‘“ they erred in vision, they stumbled 
in judgment,” and therefore only scoffed at his 
ministrations.¢ 

In the lips of these false prophets, prophesying, 
in proportion to its falsehood, would be exaggerated 
in the wildness and incoherency of the style. Hence 
the scoffing prophets and priests made it a matter 
of reproach against Isaiah that his style was so 
plain and simple —as if he were dealing with: little 
children, ver. 9. And in mockery they accutulate 
monosyllables as imitating his style (tsav la-tsav, 
tsay la-tsav, kav la-kav, kav la-kay, zeeir sham, 
zeeir sham, ver. 10). “Twist my words” (is 
Isaiah's reply) ‘into a mocking jabber if ye will; 
God shall in turn speak to you by the jabber’ of 
foreign invaders!’ (comp. Deut. xxviii. 49). They 
trusted that they had made a “vision ’? — a com- 
pact with death and hell (vv. 15, 18, ‘agree- 
ment,”’ Hebr. vision), and that through the meas- 
ures which they, seer and priest together, had 
adopted, no invasion should hurt them. But the 
stone which Jehovah lays in Zion (God’s own 
prophets) alone secures those who trust in it; ye 
shall perish (16-22). Ver. 16 is applied in the 
N.-T. to Christ; he is now the prophet who saves 
those who believe in him. ‘This glimpse into He- 
brew life explains to us in part the cause of the 
failure of the prophetic ministry. The travesty of 
“the word of Jehovah ’’ preoccupied men’s minds, 
or at least confused them; while further the con- 
flicting voices of different prophets, the false and 
the true, would furnish them, as in all ages it does 
to the worldly and the skeptical, a ground for entire 
disbelief. 

“Cannot ye wise men apply to the conduct of 
your affairs in relation to God that shrewdness and 
wisdom, which the farmer displays in dealing with 
his various businesses, and which God has given 
alike to him and to you?” (23-29). 
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Ch. xxix. Jerusalem was to be visited with 
extreme danger and terror, and then sudden de- 
liverance, vv. 1-8. (Sennacherib’s invasion again ! ) 
But the threatening and promise seemed very enig- 
matical; prophets, and rulers, and scholars, could 
make nothing of the riddle (9-12). Alas! the 
people themselves will only hearken to the prophets 


and priests speaking out of their own heart; even 


their so-called piety to Jehovah is regulated, not 
by his true organs, but by pretended ones, ver. 13 
(comp. the condition of the Jews in relation to their 
rabbins and to Christ, Matt. xv. 8, 9); but all 
their vaunted policy shall be confounded; the wild 
wood shall become a fruitful field, and the fruitful 
field a wild wood; — the humble pupils of Jehovah 
and these self-wise leaders shall interchange their 
places of dishonor and prosperity, vv. 13-24. 

One instance of the false leading of these proph- 
ets and priests (xxx. 1) in opposition to the true 
prophets (vy. 10, 11) was the policy of courting 
the help of Egypt against Assyria. Against this, 
Isaiah is commanded to protest, which he does both 
in xxx. I-17, and in xxx. 1-3, pointing out at the 
same time the fruitlessness of all measures of hu- 
man policy and the necessity of trusting in Jehovah 
alone for deliverance. In xxx. 18-33, and xxxi. 
4-9, there is added to each address the prediction 
of the Assyrian’s overthrow and its consequences, 
xxx. 19-24, in terms which, when read in the light 
of the event, seem very clear, but which no doubt 
appeared to the worldly and skeptical at the time 
mere frenzy. 

As the time approaches, the spirit of prophecy 
becomes more and more glowing; that marvelous 
deliverance from Asshur, wherein God’s “‘ Name” 
(xxx. 27) so gloriously came near, opens even 
clearer glimpses into the time when God should 
indeed come and reign, in the Anointed One, and 
when virtue and righteousness should everywhere 
prevail (xxxii. 1-8, 15--20); then the mighty Jeho- 
yah should be a king dwelling amongst his people 
(xxxiili. 17, 22); he should himself be a sea of 
glory and defense encircling them, in which all 
hostile galleys should perish. At that glorious 


‘display of Jehovah’s nearness (namely, that afforded 


in the Assyrian’s overthrow), they who had re- 
jected Jehovah in his servants and prophets, the 
sinners in Zion, should be filled with dismay, dread- 
ing lest his terrible judgment should alight upon 
themselves also (xxxiii. 14). With these glorious 
predictions are blended also descriptions of the 
grief and despair which should precede that hour, 
xxxli. 9-14 (?)% and xxxiii. 7-9, and the earnest 
prayer then to be offered by the pious (xxxiii. 2). 

In ch. xxxiv. the prediction must certainly be 
taken with a particular reference to Idumeea (this is 
shown by the challenge in yer. 16, to compare the 
fulfillment with the prophecy); we are however led, 
both by the placing of the prophecy and by Ixiii. 2, 
to take it in a general sense as well as typical.¢ 


a “The priest and the prophet.”? There is no rea- 
son to understand these as connected with idolatry. 
There were always (it would seem) a numerous party 
who assumed the hair-wove mantle of the prophet 
(* wearing a hairy garment to deceive’’); and these 
sable-clad men perhaps even swarmed in the streets 
of Jerusalem. [Enisan, p. 708, note e.] The priests, 


on the otler hand, were the aristocracy of Judah, | 


and, under the king, to a great extent ruled its policy. 
Like the coalition of strategus and orator at Athens, 
so priest and prophet played into each other’s hands 
at Jerusalem. Whatever public policy the priests 


advised, they would be seconded therein by prophets, 
“in the name of Jehovah.”  Isaiah’s contemporary 
shows us in what an unprincipled manner the proph- 
ets abused their function for their own advantage (Mic. 
iii. 5-7, 11): “The prophets prophesied falsely, and 
the priests bare rule by their means” (Jer. vy. 31). 
Hence prophets and priests are so often named to- 
gether (comp. xxix. 9, 10). 

b In ver. 10, read “some days over a year shall 
ye be troubled.” 

ce The reference to “ the book of Jehovah,” ver. 16, 
as containing this prediction, deserves notice. As the 
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As xxxiy. has a general sense, so xxxv. indicates 
in general terms the deliverance of Israel as if out 
of captivity, rejoicing in their secure and happy 
march through the wilderness. It may be doubted 
whether the description is meant to apply to any 
deliverance out of temporal captivity, closely as the 
imagery approaches that of the second part. It 
rather seems to picture the march of the spiritual 
Israel to her eternal Zion (Heb. xii. 22). 

11. xxxvii-xxxix.— At length the season so 
often, though no doubt obseurely foretold, arrived. 
The Assyrian was near with forces apparently irre- 
sistible. In the universal consternation which en- 
sued, all the hope of the state centred upon Isaiah; 
the highest functionaries of the state, — Shebna 
too, — wait upon him in the name of their sove- 
reign, confessing that they were now in the very 
extremity of danger (xxxvii. 3), and entreating his 
prayers; —a signal token this, of the approved 
fidelity of the prophet in the ministry which he 
had so long exercised. The short answer which 
Jebovab gave through him was, that the Assyrian 
king should hear intelligence which would send 
him back to his own land, there to perish. The) 
event shows that the intelligence pointed to was 
that of the destruction of his army. Accordingly 
Hezekiah communicated to Semnacherib, now at) 
Libnah, his refusal to submit, expressing his assur- 
ance of being protected by Jehovah (comp. ver. 10). 
This drew from the Assyrian king a letter of defi- 
ance against Jehovah himself, as being no more 
able to defend Jerusalem, than other tutelary gods 
had been to defend the countries which he had | 
conquered. On Hezekiah spreading this letter | 
before Jehovah in the Temple for him to read and | 
answer (ver. 17), Isaiah was commissioned to serid 
a fuller reply to the pious king (21-35), the mani- 
fest object of which was the more completely to 
signalize, especially to God's own people them- 
selves, the meaning of the coming event.¢ How 
the deliverance was to be effected, Isaiah was not 
commissioned to tell; but the very next night (2 | 
K. xix. 35) brought the appalling fulfillment. A 
divine interposition so marvelous, so evidently) 
miraculous, was in its magnificence worthy of 
being the kernel of Isaiah’s whole book; it is in- 
deed that without which the whole book falls to. 
pieces, but with which it forms a well-organized | 
whole (comp. Ps. Ixxyi., xlvi., xlviii.). 
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Chs. xxxviii., xxxix. chronologically precede the 
two previous ones; ” but there seems to be a two- 
fold purpose in this arrangement: one ethical, to 
illustrate God’s discipline exercised over his most 
favored servants, and the other literary, to intro- 
duce by the prediction of the Babylonian Captivity 
the second part of the book. As the two preceding 
chapters look back upon the prediction of the first 
part, and therefore stand even before xxxvili., so 
xxxix. looks forward to the subsequent prophesy- 
ings, and is therefore placed immediately before 
them.¢ 

12. The last 27 chapters form a prophecy, whose 
coherence of structure and unity of authorship are 
generally admitted even by those who deny that it 
was written by Isaiah. The point of time and 
situation from which the prophet here speaks, is 
for the most part that of the Captivity in Babylon 
(comp., e. g., lxiv. 10,11). But this is adopted on 
a principle already noted as characterizing “ vision,” 
namely, that the prophet sees the future as if 
present. That the present with the prophet in this 
section was imagined and not real, is indicated by 
the specification of sins which are rebuked; as 
neglect of sacrifices (xliii. 22-24), unacceptable 
satrifices (Ixvi. 3), various idolatries (lvii. 3-10) 
Ixy. 3, 4); sins belonging to a period before the 
exile, and not to the exile itself.¢ But that this 
imagined time and place should be maintained 
through so long a composition, is unquestionably a 
remarkable phenomenon. It is. however, explained 
by the fact, that the prophet in these later prophesy- 
ings is a writer rather than a public speaker, writing 
for the edification of God’s people in those future 
days of the approach of which Isaiah was aware. 


| For the punishment of exile had been of old de- 


nounced in case of disobedience even by Moses 
himself (Ley. xxvi. 31-35); and thus contemplated 
by Solomon (1 K. viii. 46-50); moreover, Isaiah 


| had himself often realized and predicted it, with 


reference repeatedly to Babylon in particular (xxxix. 
6; 1, EEVile 12> oy xe TO xiv. Dis. x dene: 
vi. 11, 12); which was also done by Micah (iv. 10, 
vii. 12, 13). Apart therefore from the immediate 


| suggestion of an inspiring afflatus, it was a thought 


already fixed in Isaiah’s mind by a chain of fore- 
going revelations, that the Hebrews would be de- 
ported to Babylon, and that too within a genera- 
tion or two. We dwell upon this, because it must 


prophet’s spoken word was “the word of Jehovah,” 
so his written word is here called “ the book of Jeho- 
vah.” It shows Isaiah’s estimate of his prophetical 
writings. So xxx. 8 points to an enduring record in 
which he was to deposit his testimony concerning | 
Egypt. 
« Because this is,” etc.) 

a How like Isaiah’s style the whole passage is ! 
xxxvii. 26 refers to the numerous predictions of As- 
shur’s conquests and overthrow found in preceding 
parts of the book (comp, xliv. 8; xlvi. 9-11, &c ). 
Comp. ver. 27 with xli. 2, “Sign” in ver. 30, as in 
vii. 14-16 ; — There must be a remnant; therefore ye 
shall now be delivered. For further explanation, 
Ewald refers to the law in Lev. xxy. 5, 11: “Your 
condition this year will be like that of a Sabbath year ; 
next year (the land being even then not quite cleared 
of invaders) like that of the jubilee year: as at the 
jubilee the Hebrew commonwealth starts afresh, re- 
stored to its proper condition, so now reformation, 
the fruit of affliction, shall introduce better days ” 
(ver. 31). 

> For Hezekiah’s sickness was 15 years before his 
death, whereas the destruction of Sennacherib’s army 


(In xxx. 9, for “That this is,” ete., read | are generally agreed that neither account was drawn 


(so chronologers determine) occurred 12 or 13 years 
before the same date. 

¢ Since xxxviii. 9-20 is not in 2 K., and on the 
other hand in 2 K. are found many touches not found 
in Is. (e.g. 2 K. xviii. 14-16 ; xx. 4, 5, 9, &c.), critics 


from the other, but both of them from the record 
mentioned in 2 Chr. xxxii. 82 as “ the vision of Isaiah 
the prophet, the son of Amoz, (found) in (not, as in 
A. V., ‘and in’) the book of the kings of Judah and 
Israel”? ; which record Isaiah adopted with modifica- 
tions into the compilation of his prophecies. 

d As it is for the benefit of God’s own people that 
Isaiah writes, and not to affect heathen nations to 
whom he had no commission, the arguing against 
idolatry, of which we have so much in this part, is to 
be ascribed to idolatrous tendencies among the He- 
brews themselves, which ceased at the Captivity ; for 
the deportation probably (Hengst.) affected chiefly the 
best disposed of the nation, especially the priests, of 
whom there appears to have been a disproportionate 
number both among those who were exiled and those 
who returned. 
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be acknowledged, and we have already made the 
remark, that. ‘“ vision’ even in its most heightened 
form still adapted itself more or less to the previous 
mental condition of the seer. We can under- 
stand, therefore, how Isaiah might be led to write 
prophesyings, such as should serve as his minis- 
terial bequest to his people when the hour of their 
captivity should have fallen upon them. 

This same fact, namely, that the prophet is here, 
in the undisturbed retirement of his charnber, giv- 
ing us a written prophecy, and not recording, as in 
the early part of the book, spoken discourses, goes 
far to explain the greater profusion of words, and 
the clearer, more flowing, and more complete ex- 
position of thoughts, which genevally characterize 
this second part; whereas the first part frequently 
exhibits great abruptness, and a close compression 
and terseness of diction, at times almost enigmati- 
eal—as an indignant man might speak among 
gainsayers from whom little was to be hoped. This 
difference of style, so far as it exists (for it has been 
greatly exaggerated), may be further ascribed to the 
difference of purpose; for here Isaiah generally ap- 
pears as the tender and compassionate comforter 
of the pious and afflicted; whereas before he appears 
rather as accuser and denouncer. There exists after 
all sufficient similarity of diction to indicate Isaiah’s 
hand (see Keil’s /inleitung, § 72, note 7). 

This second part falls into three sections, each, 
as it happens, consisting of nine chapters; the two 
first end with the vefrain, ‘ There is nov peace, 
saith Jehovah (or “my God *’), to the wicked;”’ 
and the third with the same thought amplified. 

(1.) The first section (xl.-xlviii.) has for its main 
topic the comforting assurance of the deliverance 
from Babylon by Koresh (Cyrus) who is even named 
twice (xli. 2, 3, 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-4, 13, xlvi. 11, 
xlviii. 14, 15).¢ This section abounds with argu- 
ments against idolatry, founded mainly (not wholly, 
see the noble passage xliv. 9-20) upon the gift of 
prediction possessed by Jehoyah’s prophets, espe- 
cially as shown by their predicting Cyrus, and even 
naming him (xli. 26, xliv. 8, 24-26, xlv. 4, 19, 21, 
xlyi, 8-11, xlviii. 3-8, 15). Idols and heathen 
diviners are taunted with not being able to predict 
(xli. 1-7, 21--24, xliii. 8-13, xlv. 20-21, xlvii. 10- 
13). This power of foretelling the future, as shown 
in this instance, is insisted upon as the test of 
divinity.® It is of importance to observe, in refer- 
ence to the prophet’s standing-point in this second 
part, that in speaking both of the Captivity in 
Babylon and of the deliverance out of it, there is 
(excepting Cyrus’s name) no specification of partic- 
ular circumstances, such as we might expect to find 
if the writer had written at the end of the exile; 
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the delineation is of a general kind, borrowed fre- 
quently from the history of Moses and Joshua. Let 
it be observed, in particular, that the language 
respecting the wilderness (e. g. xli. 17-20), through 
which the redeemed were to pass, is unmistakably 
ideal and symbolical. 

It is characteristic of sacred prophecy in general, 
that the “vision” of a great deliverance leads the 
seer to glance at the great deliverance to come 
through Jesus Christ. This association of ideas is 
found in several passages in the first part of Isaiah, 
in which the destruction of the Assyrian army 
suggests the thought of Christ (e. y. x. 24-xi. 16, 
xxxi. 8-xxxii. 2). This principle of association 
prevails in the second part taken as a whole; but 
in the first section, taken apart, it appears as yet 
imperfectly. However, xlii. 1-7 is a clear prediction 
of the Messiah, and that too as viewed in part in 
contrast with Cyrus; for the “servant ’’ of Jehovah 
is meek and gentle (ver. 2, 3), and will establish 
the true religion in the earth (ver. 4). Neverthe- 
less, since the prophet regards the two deliverances 
as referable to the same type of thought (comp. lxi. 
1-3), so the announcement of one (xl. 3-5) is held 
by all the four Evangelists, and by John Baptist 
himself, as predictive of the announcement of the 
other.¢ 

(2.) The second section (xlix.—lvii.) is distin- 
guished from the first by several features. The 
person of Cyrus as well as his name, and the speci- 
fication of Babylon (named in the first section four 
times) and of its gods, and of the Chaldeans (named 
before five times), disappear altogether. Return 
from exile is indeed repeatedly spoken of and at 
length (xlix. 9-26, li. 9-lii. 12, lv. 12, 13, lvii. 14); 
but in such general terms as admit of being applied 
to the spiritual and Messianic, as well as to the 
literal restoration. And that the Messianic restora- 
tion (whether a spiritual restoration or not) is prin- 
cipally intended, is clear from the connection of the 
restoration promised in xlix. 9-25 with the Messiah 
portrayed in xlix. 1-8;¢ from the description of 
the suffering Christ (in 1. 5, 6) in the midst of the 
promise of deliverance (1. 1-11); from the same 
description in lii. 13-Iiii. 12, between the passages 
li. 1-lii. 12, and liv. 1-17; and from the exhibition 
of Christ in lv. 4 (connected in ver. 3 with the 
Messianic promise given to David), forming the 
foundation on whieh is raised the promise of ly. 
3-13. Comp. also the interpretation of liv. 13 given 
by Christ himself in John yi. 45, and that of Ixi. 
1-3 in Luke iv. 18. In fact the place of Cyrus in 
the first section is in this second section held by 
his greater Antitype.@ 

(3.) In the third section (lviii—lxvi.} as Cyrus 


a The point has been argued for, and the evidence 
seems satisfactory (Hivernick, Hengst.), that Koresh, 
a word meaning Sw, was commonly in the East, and 
particularly in Persia, a title of princes, and that it 
was assumed by Cyrus, whose original name was 
Agradates, on his ascending the throne. It stands, 
however, in history as his own proper name. This 
instance of particularizing in prophecy is paralleled by 
the specification of Josiah’s name (1 K. xiii. 2) some 
350 years before his time. 

b It is difficult to acquit the passages above cited 
of impudent and indeed suicidal mendacity, if they 
were not written before Cyrus appeared on the political 
scene. 

¢ For the discussion and refutation of all expositions 
which understand by “ the servant of Jehovah” here 
or in the second section, the Jewish people, or the 


pious among them, or the prophetical order, or some 
other object than the Messiah, comp. Hengstenberg’s 
Christology, vol. ii. : 

d Tn this passage Christ is called ‘ Israel,” as the 
concentration and consummation of the covenant- 
people — as he in whom its idea is to be realized. 

é That Jesus of Nazareth is the object which in 
“vision” the prophet saw in 1. 6, and in lii. 18, liii. 
12 (connecting lii. 13 with liii. 12 as one passage), will 
hardly be questioned amongst ourselves, except by 
those whose minds are prepossessed by the notion that 
predictive revelation is inconceivable. Meanwhile all 
will acknowledge the truth of Ewald’s remark: “In 
the Servant of Jahve, who so vividly hovers before his 
view, the prophet discerns a new elear light shed 
abroad over all possible situations of that time; im 
him he finds the balm of consolation, the cheer of 
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nowhere appears, so neither does “ Jehovah's ser- 
vant’ occur so frequently to view as in the second. 
The only delineation of the latter is in lxi. 1-3 
and in lxiii. 1-6, 9. He no longer appears as suf- 
fering, but only as saving and avenging Zion.4 
The section is mainly occupied with various practi- 
cal exhortations founded upon the views of the 
future already set forth. In the second the pare- 
nesis is almost all consoling, taking in ly. 1-7 the 
form of advice; only in lii. and towards the close 
in lvi. 9-lvii. 14 is the language accusing and 
minatory. In this third section, on the other hand, 
the prophesying is very much in this last-named 
strain (ef. lviii. 1-7, lix. 1-8, lxv. 1-16, Ixvi. 1-6, 
15-17, 24); taking the form of national self-bewail- 
ment in lix. 9-15 and Ixiii. 15-Ixiv. 12. Still, 
interspersed in this admonition, accusation, and 
threatening, there are gleams, and even bright 
tracts, of more cheering matter; besides the con- 
ditional promises as arguments for well-doing in 
lviii. 8-14 and Ixvi. 1, 2, we have the long passage 
of general and unconditional promise in lix. 2U- 
Ixiii. 6, and the shorter ones Ixv. 17-25, Ixvi. 7-14, 
18-23; and in some of these passages the future of 
Zion is depicted with brighter coloring than almost 
anywhere before in the whole book. But on the 
whole the predominant feature of this section is 
exhortation with the view, as it should seem, of 
qualifying men to receive the promised blessings. 
There was to be “no peace for the wicked,’ but 
only for those who turned from ungodliness in 
Jacob; and therefore the prophet in such various 
forms of exhortations urges the topic of repentance, 
— promising, advising, leading to confession (Ixiv. 
6-12; comp. Hos. xiv. 2, 3), warning, threatening. 
In reference to the sins especially selected for rebuke, 
we find specified idolatry lxy. 8, 4, 11, lxvi. 17 (as 
in the second section lvii. 3-10), bloodshedding, 
and injustice (lix. 1-15), selfishness (Ixy. 5), and 
merely outward and ceremonial religiousness (Ixvi. 
1-3). If it were not for the place given to idolatry, 
we might suppose with Dr. Henderson that the 
spirit of God is already by prophetic anticipation 
rebuking the Judaism of the time of Jesus Christ, 
—so accurately in many places are its features de- 
lineated as denounced in the N. T. But the speci- 
fication of idolatry leads us to seek for the imme- 
diate objects of this pareenesis in the prophet’s own 
time, when indeed the Pharisaism displayed in the 
N. T. already existed, being in fact in all ages the 
natural product of an unconverted, unspiritual heart 
combining with the observance of a positive religion, 
and in all ages (comp. e. g. Ps. 1.) antagonistic to 
true piety. 

While we can clearly discern certain dominant 
thoughts and aims in each of these three sections, 
we must not, however, expect to find them pursued 
with the regularity which we look for in a modern 
sermon; such treatment is wholly alien from the 
spirit of prophecy, which always more or less is in 
the strict sense of the word desultory. Accordingly 
we find in these, as in the earlier portions of the 
book, the transitions sudden, and the exhortation 
every now and then varied by dramatic interlocu- 
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tion, by description, by odes of thanksgiving, by 
prayers. 

Il. Numberless attacks have: been made by 
German critics upon the integrity of the whole 
book, different critics pronouncing different portions 
of the first part spurious, and many concurring to 
reject the second part altogether. A few observa- 
tions, particularly on this latter point, appear there- 
fore to be necessary. 

1. The first writer who ever breathed a suspicion 
that Isaiah was not the author of the last twenty- 
seven chapters was Koppe, in remarks upon ch. 1., 
in his German translation of Lowth’s /saiah, pub- 
lished in the years 1779-1781. This was presently 
after followed up by Déderlein, especially in his 
Latin translation and commentary in 1789; by 
Eichhorn, who in a later period most fully-developed 
his views on this point in his Hebrdischen Pro- 
pheten, 1816-1819; and the most fully and effect- 
ively by Justi. The majority of the German critics 
have given in their adhesion to these views: as 
Paulus (1793), Bertholdt (1812), De Wette (1817), 
Gesenius (1820, 1821), Hitzig (1833), Knobel 
(1838), Umbreit and Ewald (1841). Defenders of 
the integrity of the book have not, however, been 
wanting — particularly Jahn in his Lindleitung 
(1802); Moller in his De Authentia Oraculorum 
Jesaie (Copenhagen, 1825); Kleinert in his Ech- 
theit des Jesaias (1829); Hengstenberg in his 
Christology, vol. ii.; Hiivernick, inleitung, B. iii. 
(1849); Stier in his Jesaias nicht Pseudo-J esaias 
(1850); and Keil, Linleitung (1853), in which last 
the reader will find a most satisfactory compendium 
of the controversy and of the grounds for the gen- 
erally received view. 

2. The catalogue of authors who gainsay Isaiah’s 
authorship of this second part is, in point of num- 
bers, of critical ability, and of profound Hebrew 
scholarship, sufficiently imposing. Nevertheless 
when we come to inquire into their grounds of ob- 
jection, we soon cease to attach much value to this 
formidable array of authorities. The circumstance 
mainly urged by them is the unquestionable fact 
that the author has to a considerable view taken 
his standing-point at the close of the Babylonish 
Captivity as if that were his present, and from 
thence looks forward into the subsequent future. 
Now is it possible (they ask) that in such a manner 
and to such a degree a Seer should step out of his 
own time, and plant his foot so firmly in a later 
time? We must grant (they urge) that he might 
gaze upon a future not very distant, as if present, 
and represent it accordingly; but in the case before 
us infallible insight and prescience must be predi- 
cated of him; for this idea of an Isaiah who knows 
even Cyrus’s name was not realized for two cen- 
turies later, and a chance hit is here out of the 
question. ‘ This, however, is inconceivable. A 
prophet’s prescience must be limited to the notion 
of foreboding (Ahnung), and to the deductions from 
patent facts taken in combination with real or sup- 
posed truths. Prophets were bounded like other 
men by the horizon of their own age; they bor- 
rowed the object of their soothsaying from their 


everlasting hope, the weapon wherewith to combat and 
shame down those who understand not the time, the 
means of impressive exhortation. And if in this long 
piece (xl.-lxvi.) a multitude of very diverse weighty 
thoughts emerge into view, yet this is the dominant 
thought which binds everything together ” (Propheten, 
ii. p. 407). 


@ Restoration from captivity is spoken of in lviii. 
12, Ixi. 4-7, lxii. 4, 5, 10; but for the most part in 
such general terms as might easily be understood as 


‘referring to spiritual restoration only ; but since the 


literal restoration pre-required repentance, this exhor- 
tation may be taken with a reference to literal restora- 
tion as well. 
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present; and excited by the relations of their pres- | 
ent they spoke to their contemporaries of what 
affected other people’s minds or their own, occupy- 
ing themselves only with that future whose rewards 
or punishments were likely to reach their contem- 
poraries. Tor exegesis the position is impregnable, 
that the prophetic writings are to be interpreted 
in each case out of the relations belonging tc the 
time of the prophet; and from this follows as a 
corollary the critical Canon: that that time, those 
time-relations, out of which a prophetic writer is 
explained, are his time, his time-relations; — to that 
time he must be referred as the date of his own 
existence’? (Hitzig, p. 463-468). 

3. This is the main argument. Other grounds 
which are alleged are confessedly ‘“‘ secondary and 
external,’ and are really of no great weight. The 
most important of these is founded upon the differ- 
ence in the complexion of style which has already 
been noticed; this point will come into view again 
presently. A number of particulars of diction said 
to be non-Isaianic have been accumulated; but the 
reasoning founded upon them has been satisfactorily 
met by opposing evidence of a similar kind (see 
Keil, Linlettung, § 72). It is not, however, on 
such considerations that the chief stress is laid by 
the impugners of the Isaianic authorship of this 
portion of Seripture: the great ground of objection 
is, as already stated, the incompatibility of those 
phenomena of prediction which are noted in the 
writings in question, with the subjective theories 
of inspiration (or rather non-inspiration) which the 
reader has just had submitted to him. The incom- 
patibility is confessed. But where is the solution 
of the difficulty to be sought? Are those theories 
so certainly true that all evidence must give way 
to them? This is not the place for combating 
them: but, for our own part, we are so firmly con- 
yinced that the theory is utterly discredited by the 
facts exhibited to us in the Bible throughout, that 
we are content to lack in this case the countenance 
of its upholders. Their judgment in the critical 
question before us is determined, not by their 
scholarship, but avowedly by the prepossessions of 
their unbelief. 

4, For our present purpose it must suffice briefly 
to indicate the following reasons as establishing the 
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integrity of the whole book, and as vindicating the 
authenticity of the second part: — 

(a.) Externally. — The unanimous testimony of 
Jewish and Christian tradition — Ecelus. xlviii. 24, 
25, which manifestly (in the words mapexdAece 
Tovs mevOodvras ev Sudy and grédeike — Te 
imdkpupa mply 2) wapayevecOa avrd) refers to 
this second part. The use apparently made of the 
second part by Jeremiah (x. 1-16, v. 25, xxv. 31, 
1., li.), Ezekiel (xxiii. 40, 41), and Zephaniah (ii. 15, 
iii. 10). The decree of Cyrus in Ezr. i. 2-4, which 
plainly is founded upon Is. xliv. 28, xly. 1, 13, ac- 
crediting Josephus’s statement (Ané. xi. 1, § 2) that 
the Jews showed Cyrus Isaiah’s predictions of him. 
The inspired testimony of the N. T., which often 
(Matt. iii. 38 and the parallel passages; Luke iv. 
17; Acts viii. 28; Rom. x. 16, 20) quotes with 
specification of Isaiah’s name prophecies found in 
the second part. 

(.) Internally. — The unity of design and con- 
struction which, as we haye seen, connects these 
last twenty-seven chapters with the preceding parts 
of the book. — The oneness of diction which per- 
vades the whole book. — The peculiar elevation and 
grandeur of style, which, as is universally acknowl- 
edged, distinguishes the whole contents of the 
second part as much as of the first, and which 
assigns their composition to the golden age of He- 
brew literature. — The absence of any other name 
than Isaiah’s claiming the authorship. At the time 
to which the composition is assigned, a Zechariah 
or a Malachi could gain a separate name and book; 
how was it that an author of such transcendent 
gifts, as.“ the Great Unnamed ”’ who wrote xl.-Ixvi., 
could gain none? — The claims which the writer 
makes to the foreknowledge of the deliverance by 
Cyrus, which claims, on the opposing view, must 
be regarded as a fraudulent personation of an earlier 
writer. — Lastly, the predictions which it contains 
of the character, sufferings, death, and glorifica- 
tion of Jesus Christ: a believer in Christ cannot 
fail to regard those predictions as aflixing to this 
second part the broad seal of Divine Inspiration; 
whereby the chief ground of objection against its 
having been written by Isaiah is at once anni- 
hilated.@ 

IV. It remains to make a few observations on 


w * Tn the critical discussions respecting the proph- 
ecies ascribed to Isaiah, the language which has some- 
times been used has led to a misapprehension of the 
real question at issue. Such terms as “spurious,” 
*¢ Pseudo-Isaiah,” have been very naturally understood 
as implying that the portions so designated are re- 
garded as unworthy of a place among the -vritings of 
the Hebrew Prophets, or even as the work of fraud. 
But this has not been generally, if ever, intended by 
those who have used such expressions. The question 
is essentially one of authorship and date ; it does not 
necessarily affect the value, the inspiration, or the 
canonicity of the portions of Scripture under consider- 
ation. ‘Take, for example, the last 27 chapters of 
Isaiah. Whoever was the author of that wonderful com- 
position, it shines by its own light ; and its splendor 
is not Jessened by the supposition that the name of 
the writer, like that of the Book of Job, must remain 
unknown. If he were not the Isaiah who wrote the 
earlier prophecies which have been collected in the 
same volume, we have two great prophets instead of 
one. His lofty strains of exhortation, warning, and 
consolation do not lose their power when we consider 


them specially adapted to the condition of his imme- 
diate contemporaries, rather than designed for the | 
edification of the people 150 years or more after the | 


death of the author. Those who feel compelled from 
internal evidence to ascribe the latter part of Isaiah 
to a writer who flourished in the time of the Captivity, 
do not on that account value the work the less, but 
regard this view of it as investing it with new interest. 
Thus Dr. Noyes calls the author “the greatest of all 
the Jewish prophets” (New Trans. of the Hebrew 
Prophets, 4th ed., i. p. xli.); Dean Stanley speaks of 
these chapters as ‘“ the most deeply inspired, the most 
truly Evangelical, of any portion of the Prophetical 
writings, whatever be their date, and whoever their 
author” (Hist. of the Jewish Church, ii. 637); and 
Dean Milman remarks: “It is well known that the 
later chapters of Isaiah are attributed, by the common 
consent of most of the profoundly learned writers 
of Germany .. . to a different writer, whom they 
call the great nameless Prophet, or the second Isaiah, 
who wrote during the exile. I must acknowledge 
that these chapters, in my judgment, read with in- 
finitely greater force, sublimity, and reality under 
this view. If they lose, and I hardly feel that they 
do lose, in what is commonly called prophetic, they 
rise far more in historical, interest. . . . As to what 
are usually called the Messiauic predictions .. . they 
have the same force and meaning, whether uttered by 
one or two prophets, at one or two different periods” 
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Isaiah’s style; though in truth the abundance of the 
materials which offer themselves makes it a difficult 
matter to give anything like a just and definite 
view of the subject, without trespassing unduly 
upon the limits necessarily prescribed to us. On 
this point we cannot do better than introduce some 
of the remarks with which Ewald prefaces his 
translation of such parts of the book as he is dis- 
posed to acknowledge as Isaiah's (Propheten, i. 
166-179): — 

“In Isaiah we see prophetic authorship reaching 
its culminating point. Everything conspired to 
raise him to an elevation to which no prophet 
either before or after could as writer attain. Among 
the other prophets, each of the more important 
ones is distinguished by some one particular excel- 
lence, and some one peculiar talent: in Isaiah, all 
kinds of talent and all beauties of prophetic dis- 
course meet together so as mutually to temper and 
qualify each other; it is not so much any single 
feature that distinguishes him as the symmetry and 
perfection of the whole. 

«“ We cannot fail to assume, as the first condition 
of Isaiah’s peculiar historical greatness, a native 
power and a vivacity of spirit, which even among 
prophets is seldom to be met with. It is but rarely 
that we see combined in one and the same spirit 
the three several characteristics of — first, the most 
profound prophetic excitement and the purest senti- 
ment; next, the most indefatigable and successful 
practical activity amidst all perplexities and changes 
of outward life; and, thirdly, that facility and beauty 
in representing thought which is the prerogative 
of the genuine poet: but this threefold combination 
we find realized in Isaiah as in no other prophet; 
and from the traces which we can perceive of the 
unceasing joint-working of these three powers we 
must draw our conclusions as to the original great- 
ness of his genius. — Both as prophet and as author 
Isaiah stands upon that calm, sunny height, which 
in each several branch of ancient literature one 
eminently favored spirit at the right time takes 
possession of; which seems as it were to have been 
waiting for him; and which, when he has come 
and mounted the ascent, seems to keep and guard 
him to the last as its own right man. In the senti- 
ments which he expresses, in the topics of his dis- 
courses, and in the manner of expression, Isaiah 
uniformly reveals himself as the Kingly Prophet. 

“Tn reference to the last named point, it cannot 
be said that his manner of representing thought is 
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elaborate and artificial: it rather shows a lofty sim- 
plicity and an unconcern about external attractive- 
ness, abandoning itself freely to the leading and 
requirement of each several thought; but neverthe- 
less it always rolls along in a full stream which 
overpowers all resistance, and never fails at the 
right place to accomplish at every turn its object 
without toil or eftort. 

“ The progress and development of the discourse 
is always majestic, achieving much with few words, 
which though short are yet clear and transparent; 
an overflowing, swelling fullness of thought, which 
might readily lose itself in the vast and indefinite, 
but which always at the right time with tight rein 
collects and tempers its exuberance; to the bottom 
exhausting the thought and completing the utter- 
ance, and yet never too diffuse. ‘This severe self- 
control is the most admirably seen in those shorter 
utterances, which, by briefly sketched images and 
thoughts, give us the vague apprehension of some- 
thing infinite, whilst nevertheless they stand before 
us complete in themselves and clearly delineated ; 
é.-G-, Vill. 6-ix. 6, xiv. 29-32, xviii. 1-7, xxi. 11, 125 
while in the long piece, xxviii—xxxii., if the com- 
position here and there for a moment languishes, 
it is only to lift itself up again afresh with all the 
greater might. In this rich and thickly crowded 
fullness of thought and word, it is but seldom that 
the simile which is employed appears apart, to set 
forth and complete itself (xxxi. 4, 5); in general, 
it crowds into the delineation of the object which it 
is meant to illustrate and is swallowed up in it, — 
aye, and frequently simile after simile; and yet the 
many threads of the discourse which for a moment 
appeared ravelled together soon disentangle them- 
selves into perfect clearness ;— a characteristic 
which belongs to this prophet alone, a freedom of 
language which with no one else so easily succeeds. 

“ The versification in like manner is always full, 
and yet strongly marked: while however this 
prophet is little concerned about anxiously weigh- 
ing out to each verse its proper number of words; 


| not unfrequently he repeats the same word in two 


members (xxxi. 8, xxxli. 17, xi. 5, xix. 13), as if, 
with so much power and beauty in the matter 
within, he did not so much require a painstaking 
finish in the outside. The structure of the strophe 
is always easy and beautifully rounded. 

“Still the main point lies here, — that we can- 
not in the case of Isaiah, as in that of other proph- 
ets, specify any particular peculiarity, or any favorite 


(Hist. of the Jews, i. 462, note, new Amer. ed.). David- 
son, in his Introduction te the Old Testament (iii. 59), 
after a full discussion of the authorship, concludes as 
follows: ‘ Among all the prophetic writings. the first 
place in many respects is due to those of the younger 
Isaiah. . . . None has announced in such strains as 
his the downfall of all earthly powers ; or [so] unfolded 
to the view of the afflicted the transcendent glory of 
Jehovah's salvation which should arise upon the rem- 
nant of Israel, forsaken and persecuted. None has 
penetrated so far into the essence of the new dispensa- 
tion. . . . There is majesty in his sentiments, beauty 
and force in his language, propriety and elegance in 
his imagery.” Delitzseh, one of the most orthodox 
and conservative of the modern German theologians, 
in his elaborate article on Isaiah in Fairbairn’s Jm- 
pertal Bible Dictionary, maintains that all the proph- 
ecies in the book which bears the name of Isaiah are 
correctly ascribed to him; but also remarks that, on 
the contrary supposition, “the prophetic discourses 
ch. xl.-lxvi. would not necessarily lose anything of 
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their predictive character and of their incomparable 
value. Their anonymous author might pass hence- 
forward, also, as the greatest evangelist of the Old 
Testament. We have no doctrinal reasons which would 
forbid us to distinguish in the book of Isaiah proph- 
ecies of Isaiah himself, and prophecies of anonymous 
prophets annexed to these.’ (Fairbairn, i. 805, 806.) 
He had before spoken of the composite character of 
the historical books of the Old Testament, and of the 
book of Proverbs, ‘ where, under the name of Solomon, 
the gnomic pearls of different times and of several 
authors are arranged beside one another, just as in 
the Psalter the poets of many centuries are collected 
under the banner of David, the father of lyrie poetry.” 
So Prof. Stuart observes, “ It is of little or no theolog- 
ical or doctrinal importance which way this question 
is decided’ (Crit. Hist. of the Old Test. Canon, p. 
109). On this subject see also the excellent remarks of 
Stanley, in his Note “ On the Authorship of the Books 
of the Old Testament,” appended to yol. ii. of his 
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color as attaching to his general style. He is noé 
the especially lyrical prophet, or the especially ele- 
giacal prophet, or the especially oratorical and 
hortatory prophet, as we should describe a Joel, a 
Hosea, a Micah, with whom there is a greater 
prevalence of some particular color ; but, just as 
the subject requires, he has readily at command 
every several kind of style and every several change 
of delineation ; and it is precisely this that, in point 
of language, establishes his greatness, as well as in 
general forms one of his most towering points of 
excellence. His only fundamental peculiarity is 
the lofty, majestic calmness of his style, proceeding 
out of the perfect command which he feels he pos- 
sesses over his subject-matter. This calmness, 
however, no way demands that the strain shall 
not, when occasion requires, be more vehemently 
excited and assail the hearer with mightier blows; 
but even the extremest excitement, which does here 
and there intervene, is in the main bridled still by 
the same spirit of calmness, and, not overstepping 
the limits which that spirit assigns, it soon with 
lofty self-control returns back to its wonted tone 
of equability (ii. 10-iii. 1, xxviii. 11-23, xxix. 9- 
14). Neither does this calmness in discourse re- 
quire that the subject shall always be treated only 
in a plain, level way, without any variation of form; 
rather, Isaiah shows himself master in just that 
variety of manner which suits the relation in which 
his hearers stand to the matter now in hand. If 
he wishes to bring home to their minds a distant 
truth which they like not to hear, and to judge 
them by a sentence pronounced by their own 
mouth, he retreats back into a popular statement 
of a.case drawn from ordinary life (vv. 1-6, xxviii. 
23-29). If he will draw the attention of the ovéer- 
wise to some new truth, or to some future prospect, 
he surprises them by a brief oracle clothed in an 
enigmatical dress, leaving it to their penetration to 
discover its solution (vii. 14-16, xxix. 1-8). When 
the unhappy temper of people’s minds which noth- 
ing can amend leads to loud lamentation, his speech 
becomes for a while the strain of elegy and lament 
(i. 21-23, xxii. 4, 5). Do the frivolous leaders of 
the people mock ? — he outdoes them at their own 
weapons, and crushes them under the fearful ear- 
nest of divine mockery (xxviii. 10-13). Even a 
single ironical word in passing will drop from the 
lofty prophet (xvii. 3, glory). Thus his discourse 
varies into every complexion : it is tender and stern, 
didactic and threatening, mourning and again ex- 
ulling in divine joy, mocking and earnest ; but ever 
at the right time it returns back to its original 
elevation and repose, and never loses the clear 
ground-color of its divine seriousness.” 

In this delineation of Isaiah’s style, Ewald con- 
templates exclusively the Isaiah of i—xxxix., in 
which part of the book itself, however, there are 
several passages of which he will not allow Isaiah 
to be the author. These are the following: xii., 
xiii. 2-xiy. 23, xxi. 1-10, xxiv.—xxvil., xxxiv., Xxxv. 
In reference to all these passages, with the excep- 
tion of the first, the ground of objection is obvious 
upon a moment’s observation of the contents; on 
rationalistie views of prophecy, none of them can 
be ascribed to Isaiah. or the proof of their gen- 
uineness it is sufficient to refer to Drechsler’s 
Prophet Jesaja, or to Keil’s Linleitung. We 
cannot, however, help noticing the estimate which 
the honesty of Ewald’s sesthetical judgment forms 
of the style of nearly all these passages. He pro- 
nounces the magnificent denunciation of Babylon, 
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xiii. 2-xiv. 23, to be referable to the same author 
as the prediction of Babylon’s overthrow in xxi. 1- 
10, and both as alike remarkable for ‘the poetical 
facility of the words, images, and sentiments,’’ 
particularizing xiv. 5-20 especially as “an ode of 
high poetical finish,’ which in the last strophe 
(vv. 20-23) rises to “+ prophetical sublimity.’”” In 
xxiv.-xxvii. he finds parts, particularly the “ beau- 
tiful utterances’? in xxv. 6-8, xxvii. 9, 12, 13, 
which he considers as plainly borrowed from oracles 
which are now lost; while lastly, in xxxiv., xxxv. 
(which in his 20th lecture on Hebrew poetry Bishop 
Lowth selects for particular comment on aecount 
of its peculiar poetical merit), he traces much that 
‘“‘reéchoes words of the genuine Isaiah.” 

If we refer to that part of Ewald’s Propheten 
which treats of xl.-Ixvi., which he ascribes to “the 
Great Unnamed,” the terms in which he speaks of 
its style of composition do not fall far short of those 
which he has employed respecting the former part. 
“ Oreative as this prophet is in his views and 
thoughts, he is not less peculiar and new in his 
language, which at times is highly inspired, and 
carries away the reader with a wonderful power. — 
Although, after the general manner of the later 
prophets, the discourse is apt to be too diffuse in 
delineation; yet, on the other side, it often moves 
confusedly and heavily, owing to the over-gushing 
fullness of fresh thoughts continually streaming in. 
But whenever it rises to a higher strain, as ¢. g., 
xl., xlii. 1-4, it then’ attains to such a pure lumin- 
ous sublimity, and carries the hearer away with 
such a wonderful charm of diction, that one might 
be ready to fancy he was listening to another 
prophet altogether, if other grounds did not convince 
us that itis one and the same prophet speaking, 
only in different moods of feeling. Jn no prophet 
does the mood in the composition of particular pas- 
sages so much vary, as throughout the three severat 
sections into which this part of the book is divided, 
while under vehement excitement the prophet pur- 
sues the most diverse objects. It is his business at 
different times, to comfort, to exhort, to shame, to 
chasten; to show, as out of heaven, the heavenly 
image of the Servant of the Lord, and, in contrast, 
to scourge the folly and base groveling of image- 
worship; to teach what conduct the times require, 
and to rebuke those who linger behind the ocea- 
sion, and then also to draw them along by his own 
example — his prayers, confessions, and thanks- 
givings, thus smoothing for them the approach to 
the exalted object of the New Time. ‘Thus the 
complexion of the style, although hardly anywhere 
passing into the representation of visions properly so 
called, varies in a constant interchange; and rightly 
to recognize these changes is the great problem for 
the interpretation ” (Propheten, vol. ii. 407-409). 

For obvious reasons we have preferred citing the 
zsthetical judements of so accomplished a critic 
as Ewald, to attempting any original criticism of 
our own; and this all the more willingly, because 
the inference to be drawn from the above cited pas- 
sages (the reader will please especially to mark the 
sentences which we have put into italics) is clear, 
that in point of style, after taking account of the 
considerations already stated by us, we can find no 
difficulty in recognizing in the second part the 
presence of the same plastic genius as we discover 
in the first. And, altogether, the mwsthetie criti- 
cism of all the different parts of the book brings 
us to the conclusion substantiated by the evidence 
previously accumulated; namely, that the whole 
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of the book originated in one mind, and that mind 
one of the most sublime and variously gifted in- 
struments which the Spirit of God has ever em- 
ployed to pour forth its voice upon the world. 

V. The following are the most important works 
on Isaiah: Vitringa’s Commentarius in Librum 
Prophetiarum Isaiw, 2 yols. fol. 1714, a vast mine 
of materials ; Rosenmiiller’s Scholia, 1818-1820 
[8d ed., 1829-34], or his somewhat briefer Scholia 
in Compendium redacta, 1831, which, though ra- 
tionalistic, is [are] sober, and valuable in particular 
for the full use which he makes of Jerome and the 
Jewish expositors ; Gesenius’s Philologisch-kriti- 
scher und historischer Commentar, 1821 [and 
Uebersetzung, 2¢ Aufl., 1829]; Hitzig’s Prophet 
Jesaja tibersetat und ausgelegt, 1833, and Knobel, 
1843 [3d ed. 1861], in the Kurzgefasztes Exeget- 
isches Handbuch zum Alt. Testam., which are all 
three decidedly skeptical, but for lexical and his- 
torical materials are of very great value; Ewald’s 
Propheten des Alten Bundes (1840-41, 2° Ausg. 
1867-68], which, though likewise skeptical, is ab- 
solutely indispensable for a just appreciation of the 
poetry; the second volume of Hengstenberg’s Christ- 
ology, translated in Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library, 1856; Drechsler’s Prophet Jesaja tiber- 
setzt und erkldrt, now in course of publication 
[completed after the author’s death by F. Delitzsch 
and A. Hahn, 3 Theile, 1845-57], and Rud. Stier’s 
Jesaias nicht Pseudo-Jesaras, 1850-51, which is a 
commentary on the last 27 chapters. The two 
chief English works are Bishop Lowth’s /saiah, a 
new translation, with Notes, Critical, Philological, 
and Explanatory, 1778 [18th ed., 1842], (whose 
incessant correction of the Hebrew text is con- 
stantly to be mistrusted), and Dr. Ebenezer Hen- 
derson’s Zranslation and Commentary, 2d ed., 
1857. E. H. S. 

* The strong internal evidence of the common 
origin of the various writings attributed to Isaiah 
is of a cumulative character, and (especially as re- 
quiring often for its just presentation the aid of, 
exegesis) can only be adequately exhibited at con- 
siderable length. A few of the more prominent 
points of the argument, in addition to those above 
given, may be here alluded to. 

It is a consideration of no little weight, that 
many of the representations which are most strik- 
ingly characteristic of the second part are but fur- 
ther developments of thoughts that are more or 
less clearly suggested in the first. Thus the Cap- 
tivity and the restoration, so largely and variously 
dwelt upon in the disputed portions, are distinctly 
predicted in ch. vi. 11-13, as well as intimated in 
other passages of which Isaiah is unhesitatingly 
admitted to be the author. Even the view pre- 
sented of the Servant of Jehovah, whieh is perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the second part, and 
which, combining as it does elements at first sight 
wholly irreconcilable with one another,” has always 
been the stumbling-block of expositors, is, when 
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rightly regarded, but a further unfolding of the 
conception which Gesenius, Ewald, and Knobel find 
in ch. xi. of the organic relation subsisting between 
the (ideal) Messiah and his people — the same con- 
ception, substantially, which Ewald, Hitzig, and 
Knobel find in viii. 8 and ix. 6, and which Ewald 
recognizes even in vil. 14. 

In xliv. 28-xly. 13 we find the thought expanded 
and applied to Cyrus which occurs in another form 
with a different application in x. 5-7. Compare 
here also xlvi. 11, liv: 16. The elements of the 
representation of the new heaven and the new earth 
in Ixy. 17-25 are found in xi. 6-9 and elsewhere. 

The magnificent representations, ch. lx. and else- 
where, of the glory of Jehovah being made the 
light and the defense of his people, have their germ 
in iv. 5. 

In like manner the predictions in xliii. 6, xlix. 
22, and Ixvi. 20 are foreshadowed in xiv. 1,2.2> Mom- 
pare also xlv. 9-11 with xix. 25, and xxix. 23; xliy. 
9-20 with ii. 8; xiii. 17 with vi. 10. 

One of the most prominent characteristics of 
style, binding together the various portions of the 
book, is the frequent occurrence of the expression, 
The Holy One of Israel. This designation of Je- 
hovah is found out of Isaiah but six times; 2 K. xix. 
22; Ps. Ixxi. 22, Ixxviii. 41, Ixxxix. 18; Jer. 1. 29, 
li. 5. In the first of these passages it is put into 
the mouth of Isaiah himself. In the passages of 
Jeremiah, the whole intermediate context exhibits 
an expansion of the thoughts of Isaiah, sometimes 
presented even in his own language, yet in such a 
manner as to suggest that Jeremiah was not (as 
Hengstenberg affirms) imitating, but only writing 
with the impression full upon his mind of the ut- 
terances of his great predecessor. It deserves to 
be noticed that by such critics as Ewald, J. Ols- 
hausen, and Hitzig, the Psalms where the expres- 
sion occurs are all assigned to a period later than 
the time of Isaiah. According to this view the 
expression’ must in all probability have originated 
with Isaiah. 

Another remarkable peculiarity observable in the 
different portions of Isaiah is the frequent use of 
the formula to be named in the sense of to be. 
Such coincidences as these cannot have been acci- 
dental. Gesenius, with whom De Wette substan- 
tially agrees, attempting to account for them, con- 
jectures that there may have been an imitation of 
the earlier writer by the later, or, as he supposes 
with more probability, an attempt by a later hand 
to bring the various portions of the book into 
mutual conformity. But the former supposition, 
if consistently carried out and applied to all cases 
of marked resemblance occurring in these writings, 
must lead to results which no one capable of recog- 
nizing the impress of independent thought can pos- 
sibly admit. The latter supposition is simply ab- 
surd. No proper parallel to such a procedure can 
be found in the history of ancient literature. Ge- 
senius refers indeed to the traces of a conforming 


a *¥For an exposition of the phrase Servant of Je- 
hovah, which meets perhaps better than any other the 
demands of the various connections in which this 
phrase occurs, the reader is referred to the commen- 
tary of Dr. J. A. Alexander on ch. xiii. DSi: 

5 * Chap. xiii. and xiv. 1-28 are among the sections 
most confidently referred to the later period of the 
Captivity. But if anything in the results of criticism 
can be regarded as established, it is that Is. xiv. 9-19 
is the original from which are derived some of the most 
remarkable images and expressions in Ez. xxxi. 14-18 


and xxxii. 18-32. That there is a connection between 
these passages can hardly be denied. Nor is there any 
room to question that the great conception embodied 
in Isaiah xiv. is an original conception. We need not 
affirm that in the later prophet there is any conscious 
imitation. But in the many and varied repetitions of 
Ezekiel we hear beyond all reasonable doubt the rever- 
berations of that majestic strain in which Isaiah has 
described the descent of the king of Babylon to the 
region of the dead. DoS. T. 
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hand in the punctuation of RW and “V2 in the 


Pentateuch. But it is not necessary to point out 
how wide is the difference between the correction 
of what was supposed to be an error in a single 
letter, and the radical changes which upon the sup- 
position in question must have been made by the 
“conforming hand’? in such passages as liv. 5, Ixii. 
2, 4. 

Yo say nothing of the difficulty there is in im- 
agining an adequate motive for such a procedure, 
the procedure itself implies a habit of critical ob- 
servation which was wholly foreign to the spirit of 
the times. And those who can suppose a Jewish 
redacteur, living two or three ceuturies before 
Christ, to have thus placed himself by anticipation 
at the stand-point of modern critiaism, ought to 
find no difficulty in conceiving that a prophet writ- 
ing in the time of Hezekiah should take his position 
amidst the scenes of the Captivity, and should an- 
nounce the name of the deliverer.% 

While there are confessedly marked peculiarities, 
both of thought and diction, exnibited in the later 
portions of the prophecies attributed to Isaiah, and 
to some extent in the other portions also of which 
the genuineness has been called in question, the 
uncertain nature of the argument they furnish is 
sufficiently shown by a comparison of the widely 
different conclusions which different critics of the 
same school have formed in view of them. A very 
striking comparison of this kind is presented by 
Alexander in his Commentary, vol. i. pp. xxvii., 
XXvill. 

The array of linguistic evidence in proof of a 
diversity of authorship, which has gradually grown 
within the last century into the formidable propor- 
tions in which it'meets us in the pages of Knobel 
and others, rests very largely upon an assumption 
which none of these critics have the hardihood dis- 
tinetly to vindicate, namely, that within the nar- 
row compass of the Hebrew literature that has 
come down to us from any given period, we have 
the means for arriving at an accurate .estimate of 
all the resources which the language at that time 
possessed. When we have eliminated from the list 
of words and phrases relied upon to prove a later 
_ date than the time of Isaiah, everything the value 
of which to the argument must stand or fall with 
this assumption, there remains absolutely nothing 
which may not be reasonably referred to the reign 


a * As a further exhibition of the correspondences 
in thought, illustration, and expression which occur 
in the different portions of the book, the reader is re- 
ferred to the following passages, which are but a part 
of what might be adduced: i. 38, v. 18, xxix. 24, xxx. 
20, liv. 18;-i. 11 ff, xxix. 18, lviii, 2 ff. ; i. 22, 25, 
xlviii. 10; vi. 18, Ixv. 8, 9; ix. 19, xlvii. 14; ix. 20, 
xix. 2, xlix. 26; x. 20, xviii. 1,2; xxiv. 23, xxx. 26, 
lx. 19, 20; xxix. 5, xli. 16; xxix. 18, xxxv. 5, xlii. 7, 


18, 19; xxx. 22, Ixiv. 6 (see Ges. Lex. under 117), 


Fiirst under TV) ; xxx. 27, 30, Ixiv. 1, 2, Ixvi. 6, 14, 
15,16; xxxii. 15, xxxv. 1, lv. 18. D. 8. T. 

b *Tsaiah certainly began his public work as early, 
at least, as the last year of Uzziah, and continued it 
at least till the 14th of Hezekiah. This gives him a 
minimum period of 47 years. In all probability his 
ministry lasted several years longer. Dass 

ce * That the prophet throughout his later writings 
had more or less reference continually to the cireum- 
stances of his own time, is abundantly manifest, and de- 
serves to be particularly noticed here. Those who deny 
the genuineness of these productions, while they admit 
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of Hezekiah. Indeed, considering all the circum- 
stances of the times, it might justly haye been ex- 
pected that the traces of foreign influence upon 
the language would be far more conspicuous in a 
writing of this date than they actually are in the 
controverted portions. 


It is to be remembered that the ministry of the 
prophet must have extended through a period, at 
the lowest calculation, of nearly fifty years; a 
period signalized, especially during the reigns of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, by constant and growing in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, thus involving 
continually new influences for the corruption of 
public morals and new dangers to the state. and 
making it incumbent upon him who had been di- 
vinely constituted at once the political adviser of 
the nation and its religious guide, to be habitually 
and intimately conversant among the people, so as to 
descry upon the instant every additional step taken 
in their downward course and the first approaches 
of each new peril from abroad, and to be able to 
meet each successive phase of their necessities with 
forms of instruction, admonition, and warning, not 
only in their general purport, but in their very style 
and diction, accommodated to conditions hitherto 
unknown, and that were still perpetually changing. 
Now when we take all this into the account, and 
then imagine to ourselves the prophet, toward the 
close of this long period, entering upon what was 
in some respects a novel kind of labor, and writing 
out, with a special view ¢ to the benefit of a remote 
posterity, the suggestions of that mysterious T’he- 
opneustia to which his lips had been for so many 
years the channel of communication with his con- 
temporaries, far from finding any difficulty in the 
diversities of style perceptible in the different por- 
tions of his prophecy, we shall only see fresh ocea- 
sion to admire that native strength and grandeur 
of intellect, which have still left upon productions 
so widely remote from each other in the time and 
circumstances of their composition, so plain an im- 
press of one and the same overmastering individual- 
ity. Probably there is not one of all the languages 
of the globe, whether living or dead, possessing any 
considerable literature, which does not exhibit in- 
stances of greater change in the style of an author, 
writing at different periods of his life, than appears 
upon a comparison of the later prophecies of Isaiah 
with the earlier. Das. Us 


(see Bertholdt, Einé. pp. 1384, 1885) that Isaiah and 
other prophets often transfer themselves in spirit into 
future times, lay great stress upon the alleged fact that 
the writer here deals exclusively with a period which 
in the age of Isaiah was yet future. But in addition 
to the considerations in relation to this point pre- 
sented in the preceding article, p. 1158 }, the passage 
lvii. 11 may be adduced as plainly implying that at 
the time the prophet wrote, Jehovah had as yet for- 
borne to punish his rebellious people, and that his for- 
bearance had only been abused. The last clause of 
the first verse is also most naturally explained as con- 
taining an intimation of coming judgment. Still fur- 
ther, the only explanation of ver. 9 which satisfies all 
the demands of the passage makes it to refer to the 
attempts of the people, in the age preceding the Cap- 
tivity, to strengthen themselves by foreign alliances, 
and these attempts are spoken of as being made by 
the contemporaries of the prophet. It is also strongly 
implied in lvi. 5, 7, and still more strongly in Ixvi. 8, 
6, 20 (last clause), that the Temple was yet standing. 
D'S: ‘2. 
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* Additional Literature. —Cahen’s Bible (He- 
brew), tom. ix. Paris, 1838, containing a French 
translation and notes, also a translation of the 
Preface of Abarbanel to his commentary on Isaiah, 
and of his commentary on ch. xxxiy., with a full 
eritical notice by Munk of the Arabic version by 
Saadias Gaon, and of a Persian MS. version in the 
Royal Libr. at Paris; Hendewerk, Des Proph. 
Jesuju Weissagungen, chron. geordnet, iibers. uu 
erkldrt, 2 Bde. Konigsb. 1838-43; J. Heinemann, 
Der Proph. Jesaias, Berl. 1840, original text, 
comm. of Rashi, Chaldee paraphrase, German 
translation (in the Hebrew character), notes, and 
Masora; F. Beck, Die cyro~yesujanischen Weissa- 
gungen (Is. xl-lxvi.) krit. wu. exeget. bearbeitet, 
Leipz. 1844; Umbreit, Prrakt. Comm. ib. d. Proph. 
d. Alten Bundes, Bd. i., Jesaja, 2e Aufl, Hamb. 
1846; E. Meier, Der Proph. Jesaya erklart, 
le Halfte, Pforzh. 1850; Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Theil 
ii. le Hiilfte, Leipz. 1860, translation, with popular 
notes; G. K. Mayer (Rom. Cath.), Die Messian- 
ischen Prophezieen d. Jesaias, Wien, 1860, new 
title-ed. 1863; J. Steeg, Hsaie xl.—Ixvi., in the 
Nowvelle Rev. de Theol. (Strasb.) 1862, x. 121- 
180, translation, with brief introduction and notes; 
F. Delitzsch, Bibl. Comm. iib. d. Proph. Jesaia, 
Leipz. 1866 (Theil iii. Bd. i. of Keil and Delitzsch’s 
Bibl. Comm. iib. d. A. T.), Eng. trans. in 2 vols. 
Edinb. 1867 (Clark’s Foreign Theol. Libr.); 8. D. 
Luzzatto, the eminent Italian Hebraist, Z/ profeta 
Isaia tradotta . . . cot commenti ebraici, 2 tom. 
Padova, 1865-67. In this country we have Albert 
Barnes, The Book of Isaiah with a New Trans. 
and Notes, 3 vols. Boston, 1840, 8vo, abridged ed. 
New York, 1848, in 2 vols. 12mo; J. A. Alexan- 
der, The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, New York, 
1846; Later Prophecies, ibid. 1847; both re- 
printed in Glasgow under the editorship of Dr. 
Eadie, 1848; new edition with the title, The 
Prophecies of Isaiah translated and explained, 2 
vols. New York, 1865, 8vo; abridged ed., ded. 1851, 
2 vols. 12mo. This may be regarded as the most 
valuable commentary on the book in English. See 
also Dr. Noyes’s New Translation of the Hebrew 
Prophets, with Notes, yol. i., 3d ed., Boston, 1867. 
Dr. Cowles promises a volume on Isaiah in contin- 
uation of his labors on the Hebrew Prophets. A 
translation of ch. xiii., xiv., with explanatory notes, 
by Prof. B. B. Edwards, may be found in the Bvdl. 
Sacra for 1849, vi. 765-785. Gesenius’s Com- 
mentary on Is. xv., xvi. is translated in the Bibi. 
Repos. for Jan. 1836, and on Is. xvii. 12-14, xviii. 
1-7, tbid. July, 1836. 

For summaries of the results of recent inyesti- 
gation respecting the book, one may consult par- 
ticularly Bleek’s Hinl. in das A. T. (1860), pp. 
448-466; Keil’s inl. in das A. T., pp. 205-248, 
and Davidson’s Introd. to the O. T. (1868), iii. 
2-86. Umbreit’s art. Jesaja in Herzog’s Real- 
Encykl. vi. 507-521 is valuable as a critique and a 
biography. The elaborate art. on /saiah in Kitto’s 
Cycl. of Bibl. Lit. is by Hengstenberg, and that 
in Fairbairn’s Jmperial Bible Dict. i. 801-814, by 
Delitzsch. See also on the critical questions con- 
nected with the book, besides the various Introduc- 
tions and Commentaries, A. I’. Kleinert, Ueber d. 
Echthett scmmitl. in d. Buch Jesaia enthaltenen 
Weissagungen, Theil i. Berl. 1829, called by Heng- 
stenberg “the standard work on the subject ’’?; C. 
P. Caspari, Beitriige zur Finl. in das Buch Jesaia, 
Berl. 1848, apologetic; Riietschi, Plan u. Gang 
vou Is. 40-66, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1854, 
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pp. 261-296; Ensfelder, Chronol. des proph. 
d’ Esaie, in the Strasb. Rev. de Theol. 1863, pp. 
16-42; and F. Hosse, Die Weissagungen der 
Proph. Jesaia, Berl. 1865 (a pamphlet), defending 
the unity of authorship. 

On the “Servant of God” in Is. xl.-Ixvi., be- 
sides the works already referred to, and general 
treatises like Hengstenberg’s Christologie, Stahelin’s 
Die messianischen Weissugungen des A. T. (1847), 
and Hiivernick’s Vorlesungen tib. d. Theol. d. A. 
T. (2¢ Aufi, 1863), one may consult Umbreit, Der 
Knecht Gottes, Beitrag zur Christologie des A. T., 
Hamb. 1840; Bleek, Lrkldrung von Jesaja 52, 
13—53, 12, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1861, pp. 
177-218; P. Kleinert, Ueber das Subject der 
Weissayung Jes. 52, 18 — 53, 12, ibid. 1862, pp. 
699-752, and V. F. Oehler, Der Knecht Jehovah's 
im Deuterojesajah, 2 Thle. Stuttg. 1865; comp. 
G. F. Oehler, art. Messias in Herzog’s Real- 
Encykl. ix. 420 f. The Introduction to vol. i. of 
Dr. Noyes’s New Trans. of the Hebrew Prophets, 
3d ed. (1867), contains a discussion of the sub- 
ject of Jewish prophecy in general and of the 
Messianic prophecies in particular. Hengsten- 
verg’s remarks on the genuineness of Is. xl.—Ixvi. 


|and his interpretation of Is. lii. 12-liii. are trans- 


lated from the first edition of his Christology of 
the O. T. in the Bibl. Repos. for Oct. 1831 and 
April 1832. 

Stanley’s description of Isaiah (Jewish Church, 
ii. 494-504) presents him to us as one of the 
grandest figures on the page of history. A few 
sentences may be quoted, showing the universality 
of Isaiah’s ideas and sympathies and the reach 
of his prophetic vision. “First of the prophets, 
he and those who followed him seized with unre- 
served confidence the mighty thought, that not in 
the chosen people, so much as in the nations outside 
of it, was to be found the ultimate well-being of 
man, the surest favor of God. Truly might the 
Apostle say that Isaiah was “ very bold,’ — “ bold 
beyond” (aoToAug, Rom. x. 20) all that had 
gone before him —in enlarging the boundaries of 
the church; bold with that boldness, and large with 
that largeness of view which, so far from weaken- 
ing the hold on things divine, strengthens it to a 
degree unknown in less comprehensive minds. For 
to him also, with a distinctness which makes all 
other anticipations look pale in comparison, a dis- 
tinctness which grew with his advancing years, was 
revealed the coming of a Son of David, who should 
restore the royal house of Judah and gather the 
nations under its sceptre. . . . Lineament after 
lineament of that Divine Ruler was gradually drawn 
by Isaiah or his scholars, until at last a Figure 
stands forth, so marvelously combined of power 
and gentleness and suffering as to present in the 
united proportions of his descriptions the moral fea- 
tures of an historical Person, such as has been, by 
universal confession, known once, and once only, 
in the subsequent annals of the world.” 


H. and A. 
IS’CAH (1DD% [one who looks about, or peers]: 
‘leoxd: Jeschu), daughter of Haran the brother 
of Abram, and sister of Mileah and of Lot (Gen. 
xi. 29). In the Jewish traditions as preserved by 
Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 5), Jerome ( Quest. in Gen- 
esim), and the Targum Pseudo-jonathan — not to 


mention later writers — she is identified with 
SARAL. 


-ISCARIOT. [Jupas Iscartor.] 


ISDAEL 


ISDAEL (Iodaha: Gaddahel), 1 Esdr. y. 33. 
[GippEL, 2.] : 


ISH'BAH (MEW [praising]: 6 *terBd; 
[Vat. Mape@;] Alex. legaBa: Jesba), a man in 
the line of Judah, commemorated as the «father 
of Eshtemoa’’ (1 Chr. iv. 17); but from whom he 
was immediately descended is, in the very confused 
state of this part of the genealogy, not to be ascer- 
tained. The most feasible conjecture is that he 
was one of the sons of Mered by his Egyptian wife 
Brirntan. (See Bertheau, Chronik, ad loc.) 


ISHBAK (PBW [leaving behind, Ges.]: 
‘leoBén, SoBd«; [Alex. in Chr., lerBou:] Jesboc), 
a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 
Chr. i. 32), and the progenitor of a tribe of north- 
ern Arabia. The setilements of this people are 
very obscure, and we can only suggest as possible 
that they may be recovered in the name of the 


valley ealled Sabai, or, it is said, Sibik (| slaw), 


in the Dahnid (clot and Laat), 
(Marasid, s. y.). The Heb. root PAW corre- 
sponds to the Arabic (Saw in etymology and 
signification: therefore identifications with names 


derived from the root Shas are impiobable. 
There are many places of the latter derivation, as 


ica) 
, 


Shebek (Shui), shibak ( Lis), and Esh- 
Shobak (& ptt): the last having been ate 


posed (as by Bunsen, Bibelwerk, i. pt. ii. 53) to 
preserve a trace of Ishbak. It is a fortress in 
Arabia Petraea; and is near the well-known fortress 
of the Crusader’s times called L/-Karak. 

The Dahna, in which is situate Sabak, is a fer- 
tile and extensive tract, belonging to the Benee- 
Temeem, in Nejd, or the highland, of Arabia, on 
the northeast of it, and the borders of the great 
desert, reaching from the rugged tract (‘‘hazn *’) 
of Yensoo’ah to the sands of Yebreen. It contains 
much pasturage, with comparatively few wells, and 
is greatly frequented by the Arabs when the veg- 
etation is plentiful (Mushtarak and Marasid, s. v.). 
There is, however, another Dahna, nearer to the 
Euphrates (ib.), and some confusion may exist re- 
garding the true position of Sabak; but either 
Dahni is suitable for the settlements of Ishbak. 
The first-mentioned Dahna lies in a favorable por- 
tion of the widely-stretching country known to 
have been peopled by the Keturahites. They 
extended from the borders of Palestine even to the 
Persian Gulf, and traces of their settlements must 
be looked for all along the edge of the Arabian 
peninsula, where the desert merges into the culti- 
yable land, or (itself a rocky undulating plateau) 
rises to the wild, mountainous country of Nejd. 
Ishbak seems from his name to have preceded or 
gone before his brethren: the place suggested for 
his dwelling is far away towards the Persian Gulf, 
and penetrates also into the peninsula. On these, 
as well as mere etymological grounds, the identifi- 
cation is sufticiently probable, and every way better 
than that which connects the patriarch with Hsh- 
Shobak, ete. E.us..P- 
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ISH’BI-BE’NOB (352 IDW, Keri, DW 
[dwelling in rest]: *IecBl; (Alex. leoBr ev NoB:] 
Jesbi-benob), son of Rapha, one of the race of 
Philistine giants, who attacked David in battle, 
but was slain by Abishai (2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17). 

Weeks 


ISH-BO’SHETH (WWD Wd [see infra]: 
"leBoobe; [in 2 Sam. ii., Alex. leBooOa Or EreB., 
Comp. ’IoBéoe8; in 2 Sam. iii., iv., Vat. Meugi- 
Bode, Alex. MeupiBoo8a1:| /sboseth), the young- 
est of Saul’s four sons, and his legitimate successor. 
His name appears (1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39) to have 
been originally EsH—BAAL, Dya-vin, the man 
of Baal. Whether this indicates that Baal was 
used as equivalent to Jehovah, or that the reverence 
for Baal still lingered in Israelitish families, is un- 
certain; but it can hardly be doubted that the 
name (Ish-bosheth, ‘the man of shame ’’) by which 
he is commonly known, must have been substituted 
for the original word, with a view of remoying the 
scandalous sound of Baal from the name of an 
Israelitish king, and superseding it by the con- 
temptuous word (Bosheth — ‘ shame ’’) which was 
sometimes used as its equivalent in later times 
(Jer. iii. 24, xi. 13; Hos. ix. 10). A similar pro- 
cess appears in the alteration of Jerubbaal (Judg. 
viii. 85) into Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21); Meri- 
baal (2 Sam. iy. 4) into Mephi-bosheth (1 Chr. 
viii. 34, ix. 40). The three last cases all occur in 
Saul’s family. He was 35 years of age at the time 
of the battle of Gilboa, in which his father and 
three oldest brothers perished; and therefore, ac- 
cording to the law of Oriental, though not of 
European succession, ascended the throne, as the 
oldest of the royal family, rather than Mephi- 
bosheth, son of his elder brother Jonathan, who 
was a child of five years old. He was immediately 
taken under the care of Abner, his powerful kins- 
man, who brought him to the ancient sanctuary 
of Mahanaim on the east of the Jordan, beyond 
the reach of the victorious Philistines (2 Sam. ii. 
8). There was a momentary doubt even in those 
remote tribes whether they should not close with 
the offer of David to be their king (2 Sam. ii. 7, 
iii. 17). But this was overruled in favor of Ish- 
bosheth by Abner (2 Sam. iii. 17), who then for 
five years slowly but effectually restored the domin- 
ion of the house of Saul over the Transjordanie 
territory, the plain of Esdraelon, the central moun- 
tains of Ephraim, the frontier tribe of Benjamin, 
and eventually ‘“oyer all Israel’’ (except the tribe 
of Judah, 2 Sam. ii. 9).  Ish-bosheth was then 
«40 years old when he began to reign over Israel, 
and reigned two years”? (2 Sam. ii. 10). This 
form of expression is used only for the accession 
of a fully recognized sovereign (comp. in the case 
of David, 2 Sam. ii. 4, and y. 4). 

During these two years he reigned at Mahanaim, 
though only in name. The wars and negotiations 
with David were entirely carried on by Abner (2 
Sam. ii. 12, iii. 6, 12). At length Ish-bosheth 
accused Abner (whether rightly or wrongly does 
not appear) of an attempt on his father’s concu- 
bine, Rizpah; which, according to oriental usage, 
amounted to treason (2 Sam. ili. 7; comp. 1 K. 
ii. 13; 2 Sam. xvi. 21, xx. 3). Abner resented 
this suspicion in a burst of passion, which vented 
itself in a solemn vow to transfer the kingdom from 
the house of Saul to the house of David. Ish- 
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bosheth was too much cowed to answer; and when, 
shortly afterwards, through Abner’s negotiation, 
David demanded the restoration of his former wife, 
Michal, he at once tore his sister from her reluctant 
husband, and committed her to Abner’s charge 
(2 Sam. iii. 14, 15). 

The death of Abner deprived the house of Saul 
of their last remaining support. When Ish-bosheth 
heard of it, ‘his hands were feeble and all the 
Israelites were troubled’ (2 Sam. iv. 1). 

In this extremity of weakness he fell a victim, 
probably, to a revenge for a crime of his father. 
The guard of Ish-bosheth, as of Saul, was taken 
from their own royal tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. xii. 
29). But amongst the sons of Benjamin were 
reckoned the descendants of the old Canaanitish 
inhabitants of Beeroth, one of the cities in league 
with Gibeon (2 Sam. iv. 2, 3). Two of those Bee- 
rothites, Baana and Rechab, in remembrance, it 
has been conjectured, of Saul’s slaughter of their 
kinsmen the Gibeonites, determined to take advan- 
tage of the helplessness of the royal house to de- 
stroy the only representative that was left, except- 
ing the child Mephi-bosheth (2 Sam. iv. 4). They 
were “ chiefs of the marauding troops ’’ which used 
from time to time to attack the territory of Judah 
(comp. 2 Sam. iv. 2, iii. 22, where the same word 


TATA is used; Vulg. principes latronum). [BEN- 
JAMIN, vol. i. p- 278 a; Girrarm, vol. ii. p. 930.] 
They knew the habits of the king and court, and 
acted accordingly. In the stillness of an eastern 
noon they entered the palace, as if to carry off the 
wheat which was piled up near the entrance. The 
female slave, who, as usual in eastern houses, kept 
the door, and was herself sifting the wheat, had, 
in the heat of the day, fallen asleep at her task 
(2 Sam. iv. 5, 6, in LXX. and Vulg.). They stole 
in, and passed into the royal bedchamber, where 
Ish-bosheth was asleep on his couch. They stabbed 
him in the stomach, cut off his head, made their 
escape, all that afternoon, all that night, down the 
valley of the Jordan (Arabah, A. V. “plain;"? 2 
Sam. iy. 7), and presented the head to David as a 
welcome present. They met with a stern recep- 
tion. David rebuked them for the cold-blooded 
murder of an innocent man, and ordered them to 
be executed; their hands and feet were cut off, and 
their bodies suspended over [prob. by or near] the 
tank at Hebron. The head of Ish-bosheth ¢ was 
carefully buried in the sepulchre of his great kins- 
man Abner, at the same place (2 Sam. iv. 9-12). 
An Bais 
VSHI QODW? [saving, salutary]: Jesi). 1. 
CIoeuiA; Alex. Ieoe:.) A man of the descend- 
ants of Judah, son of Appaim (1 Chr. ii. 31); one 
of the great house of Hezron, and therefore a near 
connection of the family of Jesse (comp. 9-13). 
The only son, here attributed to Ishi is Sheshan. 
(Set; [Vat. See1;] Alex. Es; [Comp. ‘Iect.]) 
In a subsequent genealogy of Judah we find another 
Ishi, with a son Zoheth (1 Chr. iv. 20), There does 
not appear to be any connection between the two. 
3. (lect; [Vat. lec@ev;] Alex. lege.) Four 
men of the Bene-Ishi [sons of I.], of the tribe of 
Simeon, are named in 1 Chr. iy. 42 as having 


@ In Dryden’s Absalom and Ahithophel, “ foolish 
Ishbosheth”’ is ingeniously taken to represent Richard 
Cromwell. 

b *The Jews at Hebron claim that they know the 
exact place of this sepulchre. They are accustomed 
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headed an expedition of 500 of their brethren, 
who took Mount Seir from the Amalekites, and 
made it their own abode. 

4. (Set; [Vat. Seer;] Alex. Ieves.) One of 
the heads of the tribe of Manasseh on the east of 
Jordan (1 Chr. vy. 24). 

VSHI OWS: 6 avfip pou: Vir meus). This 
word has no connection whatever with the forego- 
ing. It occurs in Hos. ii. 16, and signifies “ my 
man,” “my husband.”’ It is the Israelite term, 
in opposition to Baatr [Amer. ed.] the Canaanite 
term, with the same meaning, though with a sig- 
nificance of its own. See pp. 207-8, 210 a, where 
the difference between the two appellations is no- 
ticed more at length. 


ISHVAH (73D, i. €. Isshiyah [whom Je- 
hovah lends, perh. with the idea of children as a 
‘Iecla; [Vat. corrupt: Jesia]), the fifth 
of the five sons of Izrahiah; one of the heads of 
the tribe of Issachar in the time of David (1 Chr. 
vii. 3). 

The name is identical with that elsewhere given 
as IsHIJAH, ISSHIAH, JESIAH. 

ISH’ JAH (779 [as above]: "Iecla; [Vat. 
FA. lecoe:a;] Alex. lecoia: Josue), a lay Israelite 
of the Bene-Harim [sons of H.], who had married a 
foreign wife, and was compelled to relinquish her 
(Ezr. x. 31). In Esdras the name is ASEAS. 

This name appears in the A. Y. under the vari- 
ous forms of IsH1aH, IssHiAH, JESIAH. 


ISH MA (SIwW) [waste, desert, Ges.]: "Ieo- 
pay; [Vat. Pecypics; ] Alex. Tecua: Jesema), a 
name in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. iy. 3). 
The passage is very obscure, and in the case of 
many of the names it is difficult to know whether 
they are of persons or places. Ishma and his com- 
panions appear to be closely connected with Beth- 
lehem (see ver. 4). 


ISHMAEL ONpews, whom God hears: 


*Ionana: Ismael), the son of Abraham by Hagar, 
his concubine, the Egyptian; born when Abraham 
was fourscore and six years old (Gen. xvi. 15, 16). 
Ishmael was the first-born of his father; in ch. xy. 
we read that he was then childless, and there is no 
apparent interval for the birth of any other child; 
nor does the teaching of the narrative, besides the 
precise enumeration of the sons of Abraham as the 
father of the faithful, admit of the supposition. 
The saying of Sarah, also, when she gaye him 
Hagar, supports the inference that until then he 
was without children. When he “added and took 
awife’’ (A. V. “ Then.again Abraham took a wife,”’ 
xxv. 1), Keturah, is uncertain, but it is not likely 
to haye been until after the birth of Isaac, and 
perhaps the death of Sarah. The conception of 
Ishmael occasioned the flight of Hagar [Hacar]; 
and it was during her wandering in the wilderness 
that the angel of the Lord appeared to her, com- 
manding her to return to her mistress, and giving 
her the promise, “I will multiply thy seed exceed- 
ingly, that it shall not be numbered for multitude; ”” 
and, “ Behold, thou [art] with child, and shalt bear 
a son, and shalt call his name Ishmael, because the 


to offer prayers there on every new moon-day (Sepp, 
Jerusalem u. das heilige Land, i. 499). The custom 
shows a trace of the old superstition i in regard to the 
observance of such days (Is. i. 13, 14 ; Col, ii. 16, &e.). 


H. 
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Lord hath heard thy affliction. And he will be a 
- wild man; his hand [will be} against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him; and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren” (xvi. 
10-12), 

Ishmael was bora in Abraham’s house, when he 
dwelt in the plain of Mamre; and on the institu- 
tion of the covenant of circumcision, was circum- 
cised, he being then thirteen years old (xvii. 25). 
With the institution of the covenant, God renewed 
his promise respecting Ishmael. In answer to 
Abraham's entreaty, when he cried, “O that Ish- 
mael might live before thee! ’’ God assured him of 
the birth of Isaac, and said, “As for Ishmael, I 
have heard thee: behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him ex- 
ceedingly; twelve princes “ shall he bevet, and I will 
make him a great nation ”’ (xvii. 18, 20). Before 
this time, Abraham seems to have regarded his 
first-born child as ‘the heir of the promise, his 
belief in which was counted unto him for right- 
eousness (xv. 6); and although that faith shone 
yet more brightly after his passing weakness when 
Isaac was first promised, his love for Ishmael is 
recorded in the narrative of Sarah’s expulsion of 
the latter: “And the thing was very grievous in 
Abraham's sight because of his son’? (xxi. 11). 

Ishmael does not again appear in the narrative 
until the weaning of Isaac. 
when Abraham was a hundred years old (xxi, 5), 
and as the weaning, according to eastern usage, 
probably took place when the child was between 
two and three years old, Ishmael himself must have 
been then between fifteen and sixteen years old. 


The age of the latter at the period of his circum-} 


cision, and at that of his expulsion (which we have 
now reached), has given occasion for some literary 
speculation. A careful consideration of the pas- 
sages referring to it fails, however, to show any 
discrepancy between them. In Gen. xyii. 25, it is 
stated that he was thirteen years old when he was 
circumcised; and in xxi. 14 (probably two or three 
years later), “Abraham ... took bread, and a 
bottle of water, and gave [it] unto Hagar, putting 
[it] on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away.’’? Here it is at least unnecessary to assume 
that the child was put on her shoulder, the con- 
struction of the Hebrew (mistranslated by the 


a The Heb. rendered “prince”? in this case, is 


SW, which signifies both a “prince” and the 
leader,” or “ captain ”’ of a tribe, or even of a family 
(Gesen.). It here seems to mean the leader of a tribe, 
and Ishmael’s twelve sons are enumerated in Gen. 
xxy. 16 “according to their nations,’ more correctly 


*t peoples,” NWR. 

b * The ambiguity lies in the A. V., rather than 
the original. According to the Hebrew construction 
(though a little peculiar), the expression “ putting on 
her shoulder” should be taken as parenthetic, and 
that of ‘the child” be made the object of the first 
of the verbs which precede. A. 

' ¢ * This allusion to “the shrubs” of the desert 
brings out a picturesque trait of the narrative. The 


word so rendered (my) is still used in Arabic, un- 


changed. It is used, however, with some latitude, 
being a general designation for the shrubby or bushy 
plants. ‘These shrubby plants, which are of various 


kinds, are called generally 3, as we speak of 


bushes.” The kind, however, most in use, and more 
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LXX., with whom seems to rest the origin of the 
question) not requiring it; and the sense of the 
passage renders it highly improbable: Hagar cer- 
tainly carried the bottle on her shoulder, and per- 
haps the bread: she could hardly haye also thus 
carried a child. Again, these passages are quite 
reconcilable with ver. 20 of the last quoted chapter, 


where Ishmael is termed VYDM, A. V. “lad” 
(comp., for use of this word, Gen. xxxiv. 19, 
xxxvii. 2, xli. 12). 

At the “great feast ’’ made in celebration of the 
weaning, ‘Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyp- 
tian, which she had borne unto Abraham, mocking,” 
and urged Abraham to cast out him and his mother. 
The patriarch, comforted by God’s renewed promise 
that of Ishmael he would make a nation, sent them 
both away, and they departed and wandered in the 
wilderness of Beer-sheba. Here the water being 
spent in the bottle, Hagar cast her son under one 
of the desert shrubs,¢ and went away a little dis- 
tance, ‘for she said, Let me not see the death of 
the child,” and wept. “ And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of the Lord called to 
Hagar out of heaven,’ renewed the promise al- 
ready thrice given, “I will make him a great 
nation,’ and ‘opened her eyes and she saw a well 
of water.’’ Thus miraculously saved from perish- 
ing by thirst, ‘God was with the lad; and he grew, 
and dwelt in the wilderness; and became an archer.” 
It is doubtful whether the wanderers halted by the 
well, or at once continued their way to the “ wilder- 
ness of Paran,’? where, we are told in the next 
verse to that just quoted, he dwelt, and where “ his 
mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt”’ 
(Gen. xxi. 9-21). This wife of Ishmael is not 
elsewhere mentioned; she was, we must infer, an 
Egyptian; and this second infusion of Hamitic 
blood into the progenitors of the Arab nation, 
Ishmael’s sons, is a fact that has been generally 
overlooked. No record is made of any other wife 
of Ishmael, and failing such record, the Egyptian 
was the mother of his twelve sons, and daughter. 
This daughter, however, is called the “sister of 
Nebajoth ” (Gen. xxviii. 9), and this limitation of 
the parentage of the brother- and sister certainly 
seems to point to a different mother for Ishmael’s 
other sons.¢ 


than any other specifically designated, is the Spartium 
junceum. This is a tall shrub, growing to the height 
of eight or ten feet, of a close ramification, but mak- 
ing a light shade, owing to the small size and lance- 
Olate shape of its leaves. Its flowers are yellow, and 
its seeds edible. It grows in stony places, usually 
where there is little moisture, and is widely diffused. 
We should expect to find it, of course, in a “ wilder- 
ness”’ like that of Beer-sheba. But whether we un- 


derstand by mw this particular plant, whose light 


and insufficient shade would prove the only initigation 
of the heat of the sun, or, in general, a bush or shrub, 
the allusion to it in Gen. xxi. 15 is locally exact, and 
explains why the mother sought such a shelter for the 
child. It might also be understood of Genista mono- 
sperma, the Retem of the Arabs, which furnished a 
shade to the prophet Blijah (1 K. xix. 4, 5), and is 
spoken of in Ps. exx. 4, and Job xxx. 4. This species 
is said to abound in the desert of Sinai, and is kin- 


dred to the e* being, in fact, mentioned with it 
in Job xxx. 4, a GakP: 


d According to Rabbinical tradition, Ishmael put 
away his wife and took a second; and the Arabs, 
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Of the later life of Ishmael we know little. He 
was present with Isaac at the burial of Abraham; 
and Esau contracted an alliance with him when he 
“ took unto the wives which he had Mahalath [or 
BASHEMATH or BASMATH, Gen. xxxvi. 3] the 
daughter of Ishmael Abraham’s son, the sister of 
Nebajoth, to be his wife;’? and this did Esau be- 
cause the daughters of Canaan pleased not Isaac 
and Rebekah, and Jacob in obedience to their wishes 
had gone to Laban to obtain of his daughters a 
wife (xxviii. 6-9). The death of Ishmael is re- 
corded in a previous chapter, after the enumeration 
of his sons, as having taken place at the age of a 
hundred and thirty-seven years; and, it is added, 
‘che died in the presence of all his brethren”’ @ 
(xxv. 17, 18). The alliance with Esau occurred 
before this event (although it is mentioned in a 
previous passage), for he “went ... unto Ish- 
mael;”’ but it cannot have been long before, if the 
chronological data be correctly preserved.? 

It remains for us to consider, (1), the place of 
Ishmael’s dwelling ; and, (2), the names of his 
children, with their settlements, and the nation 
sprung from them. 

1. From the narrative of his expulsion, we learn 
that Ishmael first went into the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba, and thence, but at what interval of time is 
uncertain, removed to that of Paran. His con- 


tinuance in these or the neighboring places seems | 


to be proved by his having been present at the 
burial of Abraham; for it must be remembered that 
in the East, sepulture follows death after a few 
hours’ space; and by Esau’s marrying his daughter 
at a time when he (Esau) dwelt at Beer-sheba: the 
tenor of the narrative of hoth these events favoring 
the inference that Ishmael did not settle far from 
the neighborhood of Abraham and Isaac. There 
are, however, other passages which must be taken 
into account. It is prophesied of him, that ‘he 
shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren,” 
and thus too he “died in the presence of all his 
brethren’’ (xxv. 18).0 The meaning of these 
passages is confessedly obscure; but it seems only 
to signify that he dwelt near them. He was the 
first Abrahamic settler in the east country. In 
ch. xxv. 6 it is said, ‘‘ But unto the sons of the 
concubines, which Abraham had, Abraham gaye 
gifts, and sent them away from Isaac his son, 
while he yet lived, eastward, unto the east 
country.’”” The “east country ’’ perhaps was re- 
stricted in early times to the wildernesses of Beer- 
sheba and Paran, and it afterwards seems to have 
included those districts (though neither supposition 
necessarily follows from the above passage); or, 
Ishmael removed to that east country, northwards, 
without being distant from his father and his 
brethren ; each case being agreeable with Gen. 
xxy. 6. The appellation of the “east country” 
became afterwards applied to the whole desert ex- 
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tending from the frontier of Palestine east to the 
Euphrates, and south probably to the borders of 
Egypt and the Arabian peninsula. This question 
is discussed in art. BENE-KeEDEM; and it is inter- 
woven, though obscurely, with the next subject, 
that of the names and settlements of the sons of 
Ishmael. See also KeruraAu, ete. ; for the 
‘brethren ”’ of Ishmael, in whose presence he dwelt 
/and died, included the sons of Keturah.¢ 

2. The sons of Ishmael were, Nebajoth (expressly 
stated to be his first-born), Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, 
Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, 
Naphish, Kedemah (Gen. xxv. 13-15); and he had 
}a daughter named Mahalath (xxviii. 9), elsewhere 
written Bashemath (or Basmath, Gen. xxxvi. 3), 
the sister of Nebajoth, before mentioned. The sons 
are enumerated with the particular statement that 
“ these are their names, by their towns, and by their 
castles; twelve princes according to their nations ” 
or “ peoples’ (xxv. 16). In seeking to identify Ish- 
mael’s sons, this passage requires close attention: 
it bears the interpretation of their being fathers of 
tribes, having towns and castles called after them; 
and identifications of the latter become therefore 
more than usually satisfactory. “ They dwelt from 
Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thow 
|goest unto Assyria”? (xxv. 18), and it is certain, 
in accordance with this statement of their limits 
[see HAvILAH, SuuR}], that they stretched in very 
jearly times across the desert to the Persian Gulf, 
peopled the north and west of the Arabian penin- 
sula, and eventually formed the chief element of the 
Arab nation. Their language, which is generally 
acknowledged to have been the Arabic commonly 
so called, has been adopted with insignificant ex- 
ceptions throughout Arabia. It has been said that 
the Bible requires the whole of that nation to be 
sprung from Ishmael, and the fact of a large ad- 
mixture of Joktanite and even Cushite peoples in 
the south and southeast has been regarded as a 
suggestion of skepticism. Yet not only does the 
Bible contain no warrant for the assumption that 
all Arabs are Ishmaelites; but the characteristics 
of the Ishmaelites, strongly marked in all the more 
northern tribes of Arabia, and exactly fulfilling the 
prophecy “he will be a wild man; his hand [will 
be] against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him,”’ become weaker in the south, and can scarcely 
be predicated of all the peoples of Joktanite and 
other descent. The true Ishmaelites, however, and 
even tribes of very mixed race, are thoroughly 
‘wild men,” living by warlike forays and plunder; 
dreaded by their neighbors; dwelling in tents, with 
hardly any household chattels, but rich in flocks 
and herds, migratory, and recognizing no law but 
the authority of the chiefs of their tribes. Even 
the religion of Mohammad is held in light esteem 
by many of the more remote tribes, among whom 
the ancient usages of their people obtain in almost 


probably borrowing from the above, assert that he 
twice married ; the first wife being an Amalekite, by 
whom he had no issue; and the second, a Joktanite, 
of the tribe of Jurhum (Mir-at ez-Zeman, MS., quot- 
ing a tradition of Mohammad Ibn-Is-hak). 


« * The meaning is different in the Hebrew. The 


verb there is DBD, and means not “died” but 
“settled” or dwelt :? (— 72, Gen. xvi. 12). The 


statement is really made not of Ishmael, but of his 
descendants. Ishmael’s death is mentioned in ver. 17, 
but not in ver. 18. H. 


> Abraham at the birth of Ishmael was 86 years old, 
and at Isaac’s about 100. Isaac took Rebekah to wife 
when he was 40 years old, when Ishmael would be 
abont 54. Esau was born when his father was 60; 
and Esau was more than 40 when he married Ish- 
mael’s daughter. ‘Therefore Ishmael was then at least 
114 (64 + 20+ 40 = 114), leaving 23 years before his 
death for Esau’s coming to him, 


¢ * Ishmael is not named in the N. T., but is directly y 
\referred to in the allegory, Gal. iv. 25 ff. See addition 
under Isaac. H. 
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their old simplicity, besides idolatrous practices 
altogether repugnant to Mohammadanism as they 
are to the faith of the patriarchs; practices which 
may be aseribed to the influence of the Canaanites, 
of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, with whom, by inter- 
marriages, commerce, and war, the tribes of Ishmael 
must have had long and intimate relations. 


The term IsHMAELITE (COsyrai>) occurs on 


three occasions, Gen. xxxvii. 25, 27, 28, xxxix. 1; 
Judg. viii. 24; Ps. lxxxiii. 6. From the context 
of the first two instances, it seems to have been a 
general name for the Abrahamic peoples of the east 
country, the Bene-Kedem; but the second admits 
also of a closer meaning. In the third instance the 
naine is applied in its strict sense to the Ishmaelites. 
It is also applied to Jether, the father of Amasa, by 
David’s sister Abigail (1 Chr. ii. 17). [Irnra; 
JETITER. | 

The notions of the Arabs respecting Ishmael 


Ce 
(dash) are partly derived from the Bible, 
- S 


partly from the Jewish Rabbins, and partly from 
native traditions. The origin of many of these 
traditions is obscure, but a great number may be 
ascribed to the fact of Mohammad’s haying for 
political reasons claimed Ishmael for his ancestor, 
and striven to make out an impossible pedigree; 
while both he and his followers have, as a conse- 
quence of accepting this assumed descent, sought 
to exalt that ancestor. Another reason may be 
safely found in Ishmael’s acknowledged headship 
of the naturalized Arabs, and this cause existed 
from the very period of his settlement. [ARABIA.] 
Yet the rivalry of the Joktanite kingdom of south- 
ern Arabia, and its intercourse with classical and 
medizeyal Europe, the wandering and unsettled 
habits of the Ishmaelites, their having no literature, 
and, as far as we know, only a meagre oral tradition, 
all contributed, till the importance it acquired with 
the promulgation of El-Islam, to render our knowl - 
edge of the Ishmaelitic portion of the people of 
Avabia, before Mohammad, lamentably detective. 
That they maintained, and still maintain, a patri- 
archal and primitive form of life is known to us. 
Their religion, at least in the period immediately 
preceding Mohammad, was in central Arabia chiefly 
the grossest fetishism, probably learnt from aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the land; southwards it diverged 
to the cosmic worship of the Joktanite Himyerites 
(though these were far from being exempt from 
fetishism), and northwards (so at least in ancient 
times) to an approach to that true faith which 
Ishmael carried with him, and his descendants thus 
gradually lost. This last point is curiously illus- 
trated by the numbers who, in Arabia, became 
either Jews (Caraites) or Christians (though of a 
very corrupt form of Christianity), and by the move- 
ment in search of the faith of the patriarchs which 
had been put forward, not long before the birth of 
Mohammad, by men not satisfied with Judaism or 
the corrupt form of Christianity, with which alone 
they were acquainted. This movement first aroused 
Mohammad, and was afterwards the main cause of 
his success. 

The Arabs believe that Ishmael was the first 
born of Abraham, and the majority of their doctors 
(but the point is in dispute) assert that this son, 
and not Isaac, was offered by Abraham in sacrifice.“ 
The scene of this sacrifice is Mount ’Arafit, near 
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Mekkeh, the last holy place visited by pilgrims, it 
being necessary to the completion of pilgrimage to 
be present at a sermon delivered there on the 9th 
of the Mohammedan month Zu-l-Hejjeh, in com- 
memoration of the offering, and to sacrifice a victim 
on the following evening after sunset, in the valley 
of Mine. The sacrifice last mentioned is observed 
throughout the Muslim world, and the day on which 
it is made is called « The Great Festival” (Mr. 
Lane’s Mod. Egypt. ch. iii.). Ishmael, say the 
Arabs, dwelt with his mother at Mekkeh, and both 
are buried in the place called the “ Hejr,’’ on the 
northwest (termed by the Arabs the north) side 
of the Kaabeh, and inelosed by a curved wall called 
the ““Hateem.’”” Ishmael was visited at Mekkeh 
by Abraham, and they together rebuilt the temple, 
which had been destroyed by a flood. At Mekkeh, 
Ishmael married a daughter of Mudad or El-Mudad, 
chief of the Joktanite tribe Jurhum [ALMopAD; 
ARABIA], and had thirteen children (Jir-dt-ez- 
Zeman, MS.), thus agreeing with the Biblical num- 
ber, including the daughter. 

Mohammad’s descent from Ishmael is totally 
lost, for an unknown number of generations to 
’Adnan, of the twenty-first generation before the 
prophet: from him downwards the latter’s descent 
is, if we may believe the genealogists, fairly proved. 
But we have evidence far more trustworthy than 
that of the genealogists; for while most of the 
natives of Arabia are unable to trace up their pedi- 
grecs, it is scarcely possible to find one who is 
ignorant of his race, seeing that his very life often 
depends upon it. The law of blood-reyenge neces- 
sitates his knowing the names of his ancestors for 
four generations, but no more; and this law extend- 
ing from time immemorial has made any confusion 
of race almost impossible. This law, it should be 
remembered, is not a law of Mohammad, but an 
old pagan law that he endeavored to suppress, but 
could not. In casting doubt on the prophet’s pedi- 
gree, we must add that this cannot affect the proofs 
of the chief element of the Arab nation being Ish- 
maelite (and so too the tribe of Kureysh of whom 
was Mohammad). Although partly mixed with 
Joktanites, they are more mixed with Keturahites, 
ete.; the characteristics of the Joktanites, as before 
remarked, are widely different from those of the 
Ishmaelites; and whatever theories may be adduced 
to the contrary, we believe that the Arabs, from 
physical characteristics, language, the concurrence 
of native traditions (before Mohammadanism made 
them untrustworthy), and the testimony of the 
Bible, are mainly and essentially Ishmaelite. [Is- 
MAEL, 1.] Wigston tLe; 

2. One of the sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul 
through Merib-baal, or Mephi-bosheth (1 Chr. viii. 
38, ix. 44). See the genealogy, under SAUL. 

3. [Vat. omits: Zsmahel.] A man of, Judah, 
whose son or descendant ZEBADIAH was ruler 


(793) of the house of Judah in the time of Je- 


hoshaphat (2 Chr. xix. 11). 
4. [Vat. M. Iopana: /smahel.] Another man 
of Judah, son of Jehohanan; one of the ‘“ captains 


Cm) of hundreds”? who assisted Jehoiada in 
restoring Joash to the throne (2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

5. [Vat. Sauand; FA. Sawama-] A priest, 
of the Bene-Pashur [sons of P.], who was forced 


a With this and some other exceptions, the Mus- 
lims have adopted the chief facts of the history of Ish- 
mael recorded in the Bible. 
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by Ezra tg relinquish his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 22). | whole residence was probably, a relic of the military 


[IsmAxKL, 2.] 

6. [Vat in 2 K. xxv. 25, Mavana: Ismahel.] 
The son of Nethaniah; a perfect marvel of craft 
and villainy, whose treachery forms one of the chief 
episodes of the history of the period immediately 
succeeding the first fall of Jerusalem. His exploits 
are related in Jer. xl. 7-xli. 15, with a short sum- 
mary in 2 K. xxv. 
like a page from the annals of the late Indian 
mutiny. 

His full description is ‘Ishmael, the son of 
Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed royal” 
of Judah (Jer. xli. 1; 2 K. xxv. 25), Whether i 
this is intended that he was actually a son of Zede- 
kiah, or one of the later kings, or, more generally, 
that he had royal blood in his veins — perhaps a 
descendant of ELisHAMA, the son of David (2 Sam. 
y. 16) — we cannot tell. During the siege of the 
city he had, like many others of his countrymen 
(Jer. xl. 11 ), fled across the Jordan, where he found 
a refuge at the court of Baalis, the then king of the 
Bene-Ammon (Jos. Ant. x. 9, § 2). Ammonite 
women were sometimes found in she harems of the 
kings of Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 1), and Ishmael may 
have been thus related to the Ammonite court on 
his mother’s side. At any rate he was instigated 
by Baalis to the designs which he accomplished but 
too successfully (Jer. xl. 14; Ant. x.9,§ 35). Several 
bodies of Jews appear to haye been lying under 
arms in the plains on the 8. E. of the Jordan,? 
during the last days of Jerusalem, watching the 
progress of affairs in Western Palestine, commanded 


by “princes” (SW), the chief of whom were 
Ishmael, and two brothers, Johanan and Jonathan, 
sons of Kareah. Imiediately after the departure 
of the Chaldeean army these men moved across the 
Jordan to pay their respects to GEDALIAH, whom 
the king of Babylon had left as superintendent 


(T9P5) of the province. 


his residence at Mizran, a few miles north of 
Jerusalem, on the main road, where Jeremiah the 
prophet resided with him (xl. 6). The house would 
appear to have been isolated from the rest of the 
town. We can discern a high inclosed court-yard 
and a deep well within its precincts. The well was 
certainly (Jer. xli. 9; comp. 1 K. xy. 22), and the 


Gedaliah had taken up 


rane D7%, Jerome (Qu. Hebr. on 2 


Chron. xxviii. 7) interprets this expression as meaning 
“ of the seed of Molech.”” He gives the same meaning 
to the words “ the King’s son” applied to Maaseiah 
in the above passage. ‘The question is an interesting 
one, and has been recently revived by Geiger ( Urschrift, 
etc. p. 807), who extends it to other passages and per- 
sons. [MoLgecH.] Jerome (as aboye) further says — 
perhaps*on the strength of a tradition — that Ishmael 
was the son of an Egyptian slave, Gera; as a reason 
why the “seed royal”? should bear the meaning he 
gives it. This the writer has not hitherto sueceeded 
in elucidating. 

b So perhaps, taking it with the express statement 
of xl. 11, we may interpret the words * the forces 
which were in the field” (Jer. xl. 7, 18), where the 


term rendered “the field” (7TTW)D) is one used to 
denote the pasture grounds of Moab—the modern 
Belka — oftener than any other district. See Gen. 
XXXvi. 35 ; Num. xxi. 20; Ruth i. 1, and passim ; 
1 Uhr. viii. 8; and Stanley’s S. § P. App. § 15. The 
persistent use of the word in the semi-Moabite book 
of Kuth is alone enough to fix its meaning. 


23-25, and they read almost | 


works of Asa king of Judah. 

Ishniael made no secret of his intention to kill 
the superintendent, and usurp his position. Of 
this Gedaliah was warned in express terms by Jo- 
hanan and his companions; and Johanan, in a 
secret interview, foreseeing how irreparable a mis- 
fortune Gedaliah’s death would be at this juncture 
(xl. 15), offered to remove the danger by killing 
Ishmael. ‘his, however, Gedaliah, a man evi- 
dently of a high and unsuspecting nature, would 
not hear of (xl. 16, and see the amplification in 
a| Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 3). They all accordingly took 
leave. Thirty days after (Ant. x. 9, § 4), in the 
seventh month (xli. 1), on the third day of the 
month—so says the tradition — Ishmael again 
appeared at Mizpah, this time accompanied by ten 
men, who were, according to the Hebrew text, 


“princes of the king” (yen YD), though 


this is omitted by the LXX. and by Josephus. 
Gedaliah entertained them at a feast (xli. 1). Ac- 
cording to the statement of Josephus this was a 
yery layish entertainment, and Gedaliah became 
much intoxicated. It must have been a private 
one, for before its close Ishmael and his followers 
had murdered Gedaliah and all his attendants with 
such secrecy that no alarm was given outside the 
room. The same night he killed all Gedaliah’s 
establishment, including some Chaldean soldiers 
who were there. Jeremiah appears fortunately to 
have been absent, and, incredible as it seems, so 
well had Ishmael taken his precautions that for two 
days the massacre remained perfectly unknown to 
the people of the town. On the second day Ishmael 
perceived from his elevated position a large party 
coming southward along the main road from She- 
chem and Samaria. He went out to meet them. 
They proved to be eighty devotees, who with rent 
clothes, and with shaven beards, mutilated bodies, 
and other marks of heathen devotion, and weeping @ 
as they went, were bringing incense and offerings to 
the ruins of the Temple. At his invitation they 
turned aside to the residence of the superintendent. 
And here Ishmael put into practice the same strat- 
agem, which on a larger scale was employed by 
Mehemet Ali in the massacre of the Mamelukes 
at Cairo in 1806. As the unsuspecting pilgrims 
passed into the court-yard @ he closed the entrances 


ec It is a pity that some different word is not em- 
ployed to render this Hebrew term from that used in 
xli. 1 to translate one totally distinct. 

d@ This is the LXX. version of the matter — adrot 
émopevovTo kal éxAacov. The statement of the Hebrew 
Text and A. V. that Ishmael wept is unintelligible. 


e The Hebrew has SS Fe “the city” (A. V. yer. 


7). This has been read by Josephus V8PJ — 
yard.” The alteration carries its genuineness in its 
face. The same change has been made by the Ma- ° 
sorets (Keri) in 2 K. xx. 4. 

* It is safer to follow the text, with Hitzig, Umbreit, 
De Wette, and others. It is i be noted that in the 


Hebrew Bato} “Uns precedes WA, i. e. they came 


“into the midst of the city,” so that they were com- 
pletely in Ishmael’s power before the massacre took 
place. It was natural to mention that circumstance, 
but there is no obyious reason for speaking thus pre- 
cisely of “the midst of the court-yard.”” That specifi- 
cation also seems to require the article before the 


genitive. The “ pit” (or “cistern,” the word is 42) 


 court- 
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behind them, and there he and his band butchered 
the whole number: ten only escaped by the offer 
of heavy ransom for their ‘lives. ‘The seventy 
corpses were then thrown into the well, which, as 
at Cawnpore, was within the precincts of the 
house, and which was completely filled with the 
bodies. It was the same thing that lad been done 
by Jehu —a man in some respects a prototype of 
Ishinael — with the bodies of the forty-two relatives 
of Ahaziah (2 K. x. 14). This done he descended 
to the town, surprised and carried off the daughters 
of king Zedekiah, who had been sent there by 
Nebuchadnezzar for safety, with their eunnchs and 
their Chaldean guard (xli. 10, 16), and all the 
people of the town, and made off with his prisoners 
to the country of the Ammonites. Which road he 
took is not quite clear; the Hebrew text and LXX. 
say by Gibeon, that is north; but Josephus, by 
Hebron, round the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
‘The news of the massacre had by this time got 
abroad, and Ishmael was quickly pursued by Jo- 
hanan and his companions. Whether north or 
south, they soon tracked him and his unwieldy booty, 
and found them reposing by some copious waters 


(O°DD DOS). He was attacked, two of his bra- 


yoes slain, the whole of the prey recovered, and 
Ishmael himself, with the remaining eight of his 
people, escaped to the Ammonites, and thencefor- 
ward passes into the obscurity from which it would 
have been well if he had never emerged. > 

Johanan’s foreboding was fulfilled. The result 
of this tragedy was an immediate panic. The small 
remnants of the Jewish commonwealth — the cap- 
tains of the forces, the king’s daughters, the two 
prophets Jeremiah and Baruch, and all the men, 
women, and children—at once took flight into 
Egypt (Jer. xli. 17; xliii. 5-7); and all hopes of 
a settlement were for the time at an end. ‘The re- 
membrance of the calamity was perpetuated by a 
fast —the fast of the seventh month (Zech. vii. 5; 
viii. 19), which is to this day strictly kept by the 
Jews on the third of Tishri. (See Reland, Antzq. 
iv. 10; Kimchi on Zech. vii. 5.) The part taken 
by Baalis in this transaction apparently brought 
upon his nation the denunciations both of Jeremiah 
(xlix. 1-6), and the more distant Ezekiel (xxv. 1-7), 
but we have no record how these predictions were 
accomplished. 


ISH MAELITE. [Isumazt, p. 1171.] 
ISHMAIAH [3 syl.] (YYW, 7. 
Ishmaya‘hu [Jehovah hears]: Sapatas: Jesmaias), 


son of Obadiah: the ruler of the tribe of Zebulun 
in the time of king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 19). 


ISH/MEELITE ann ISH’MEKLITES 
obsprats and my>ayars respectively: [Io- 
panrlrns (Vat. -rAer-), "Iopandrtrar: /smahelithes, 
Tsmaélite)]), the form —in agreement with the 
vowels of the Hebrew —in which the descendants 
of Ishmael are given in a few places in the A. V.; 
the former in 1 Chr. ii. 17; the latter in Gen. 
XXxvii. 25, 27, 28, xxxix. 1. 


ISH/MERAL [3 syl.] (SDP [whom Teho- 
vah keeps): Ioapwapl; [Vat- Sauaper;) Alex. leo- 
auape: Jesamari),a Benjamite; one of the family 


into which the bodies were thrown may have been in 
a court-yard or elsewhere. In eastern towns there are 
reservoirs for public use as well as private. Hi. 


ISLE Lis 


of Elpaal, and named as a chief man in the tribe 
(1 Chr. vii. 18): 

ISH’/OD (TITWYN, i. €. Ish-hod [man of re- 
nown\: 6 Ioovd; [Vat. Ioadex;] Alex. Sovd: vi- 
rum decorum), one of the tribe of Manasseh on 
the east of Jordan, son of Hammoleketh, 7. e. the 
{Jueen, and, from his near connection with Gilead, 
evidently an important person (1 Chr. vii. 18). 

ISH/PAN (J5W [perh. bald, Ges.; one 
strong, First]: "lecrpav; [Vat. Iogpav;] Alex. Eo- 
gay: Jespham), a Benjamite, one of the family of 
Shashak; named as a chief man in his tribe (1 
Chr. viii. 22). 

ISH’TOB (20° SN [see infra]: “lor dB} 
[Vat. ExorwB;] Joseph. “forwBos: Istob), appar- 
ently one of the small kingdoms or states which 
formed part of the general country of Aram, named 
with Zobah, Rehob, and Maacah (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). 
In the parallel account of 1 Chr. xix. Ishtob is omit- 
ted. By Josephus (Ant. vii. 6, § 1) the name is given 
as that of a king. But though in the ancient ver- 
sions the name is given as one word, it is probable 
that the real signification is “the men of Tos,’* a 
district mentioned also in connection with Ammon 
in the records of Jephthah, and again perhaps, 
under the shape of Torus or TUBIENI, in the his- 
tory of the Maccabees. G. 

ISH’UAH (Tw [even, level, Ges.; vesting, 
peaceful, Dietr.|: "lecaoud, Alex. leroa: Jesu), 
the second son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17). In the 
genealogies of Asher in 1 Chr. vii. 50 the name, 
though identical in the original, is in the A. V. 
given as IsuAH. In the lists of Num. xxvi., 
however, Ishuah is entirely omitted. 


* The word is properly Ishvah, and was probably 
intended by the translators of the A. V. to be so 
read, w being used in the edition of 1611 for v. 

A. 

ISH/UAI [3 syl.] (VW, @. ©. Ishvi [see 
above]: *Icoul; Alex. Iecous: Jessvi), the third 
son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 380), founder of a family 
bearing his name (Num. xxvi. 44; A. V. “Je- 
suites’’). His descendants, however, are not men- 
tioned in the genealogy in Chronicles. His name 
is elsewhere given in the A. V. as Isut, JEsuI, and 
(another person) IsHuI. 


ISH’UI OW, i. e. Ishvi [peaceful, quiet, 
Dietr.]: *Ieaowod; [Vat. leaoiova;| Alex. Ioover; 
Joseph. "Iecovs: Jessui), the second son of Saul 
by his wife Ahinoam (1 Sam. xiv. 49, comp. 50): 
his place in the family was between Jonathan and 
Melchishua. In the list of Saul’s genealogy in 1 
Chr. viii. and ix., however, the name of Ishui is 
entirely omitted; and in the sad narrative of the 
battle of Gilboa his place is occupied by Abinadab 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 2). We can only conclude that he 
died young. 

The same name is elsewhere given in the A. V. 
as Isur, and IsHuar. [In all these names w may 
have been intended by the translators of the A. V. 
to be read as v. See IsHuan. — A.] G. 


ISLE (ON: yijcos). The radical sense of the 


Hebrew word seems to be ‘habitable places,” as 
opposed to water, and in this sense it oceurs in Is. 
xlii. 15. Hence it- means secondarily any maritime 
district, whether belonging to a continent or to an 
island: thus it is used of the shore of the Medi- 
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terranean (Is. xx. 6, xxiii. 2, 6), and of the coasts 
of Elishah (Kz. xxvii. 7), 7. €. of Greece and Asia 
Minor. In this sense it is more particularly re- 
stricted to the shores of the Mediterranean, some- 
times in the fuller expression ‘islands of the sea”’ 
(Is. xi. 11), or “isles of the Gentiles”? (Gen. x. 5; 
comp. Zeph. ‘ii. 11), and sometimes simply as 
“isles”? (Ps. Ixxii. 10; Ez. xxvi. 15, 18, xxvii. 3, 
35, xxxix. 6; Dan. xi. 18): an exception to this, 
however, oceurs in Kz. xxvii. 15, where the shores 
of the Persian gulf are intended. Occasionally the 
word is specifically used of an island, as of Caphtor 
or Crete (Jer. me 4), and Chittim or Cyprus (Ez. 
xxvii. 6; Jer. ii. 10), or of islands as opposed to 
the mainland (i sth. x. 1). But. more generally it 


is applied to any region separated from Palestine | 


by water, as fully described in Jer. xxv. 22, “the 


isles which are beyond the sea,’’? which were hence | 


regarded as the most remote regions of the earth 
(Is. xxiv. 15, xlii. 10, lix. 18: compare the ex- 
pression in Is. lxvi. 19, “the isles afar off’’), and 
also as large and numerous (Is. xl. 15; Ps. xevil. 
1): the word is more particularly used by the 
prophets. (See J. D. Michaelis, Spicilegium, i. 
131-142.) W: LSB: 


ISMACHYVAH (ITIND%, i) 


ya’hu [whom Jehovah supports]: 6 Sauaxta (Vat. 
-xei-]: Jesmachias), a Leyite who was one of the 


e. Ismac- 


overseers (OY 19)75) of offerings, during the revival 
under king Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 


ISMAEL. 1. 


Clopaha: Ismaél), Jud. ii. 

23. Another form for the name IsHMAEL, son of 
Abraham. 

2. (?Iopajaos: Hismaenis), 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 


[IsumMAEL, 5.] 

ISMAV’AH [3 syl-] (TDD [Jehovah 
hears\: Sauatas: Samaias), a Gibeonite, one of 
the chiefs of those warriors who relinquished the 
cause of Saul, the head of their tribe, and ee 
themselves to David, when he was at Ziklag 
Chr. xii. 4). He is désertbed as “a hero (Gibbon 
among the thirty and over the thirty’ —7. e. Da- 
vid’s body-guard: but his am ame does not appear in 
the lists of the guard in 2 Sam. xxiii. and 1 Chr. 
xi. Possibly he was killed in some encounter be- 

fore Dayid reached the throne. 


IVPAH (THEW, a. e. Ishpah [perh. bald, 
Ges.]: "lerpd3 Alex. Ecopax: Jespha), a Benja- 
mite, of the family of Beriah; one of the heads 
of his tribe (1 Chr. viii. 16). 

IVRAEL Osa [see infra]: "Iopaha)- 

. The name given (G en. xxxii. 28) to Jacob after 
wrestling with the Angel (Hos. xii. 4) at Peniel. 
In the time of Jerome ( Quwst. Hebr. in Gen. Opp. 
iii. 357) the signification of the name was com- 
monly believed to be the man (077 the mind) see- 
ing God.’ But he prefers another interpretation, 
and paraphrases the verse after this manner: ‘“ Thy 
name shall not be ealled Jacob, Supplanter, but 
Israel, Prince with God. For as I am a Prince, so 
thou who hast been able to wrestle with Me shalt 
be called a Prince. But if with Me who am God 
(or an Angel) thou hast been able to contend, how 
much more [shalt thou be able to contend] with 
men, 7. e. with Esau, whom thou oughtest not to 
dread : 2?” The A. Vv. , apparently following Jerome, 


translates Iw, “as a prince thou hast power; ”’ 
but R osenmiiller and Gesenius give it the simpler 
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meaning, “thou hast contended.” Gesenius inter- 
prets Israel ‘soldier of God.” 

2. It became the national name of the twelve 
tribes collectively. They are so called in Ex. iii. 
16 and afterwards. 

3. It is used in a narrower sense, excluding 
Judah, in 1 Sam. xi. 8. It is so used in the famous 
cry of the rebels against David (2 Sam. xx. 1), and 
against his grandson (1 K. xii. 16). Thenceforth 
it was assumed and accepted as the name of the 
Northern Kingdom, in which the tribes of Judah, 
Benjamin, Levi, Dan, and Simeon had no share. 

4. After the Babylonian Captivity, the returned 
exiles, although they were mainly of the kingdom 
of Judah, resumed the name Israel as the designa- 
tion of their nation; but as individuals they are 
almost always described as Jews in the Apocrypha 
and N. T. Instances oceur in the Books of Chron- 
icles of the application of the name Israel to Judah 
(e. g. 2 Chr. xi. 3, xii. 6); and in Esther of the 
name Jews to the whole people. The name Israel 
is also used to denote laymen, as distinguished from 
priests, levites, and other ministers (Ezr. vi. 16, 
ix. 1, x. 25; Neh. xi. 3, &e-). Wee B, 


ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF. 1. The prophet 
Ahijah of Shiloh, who was commissioned in the 
latter days of Solomon to announce the division of 
the kingdom, left one tribe (Judah) to the house 
of David, and assigned ten to Jeroboam (1 K. xi. 
35, 31). These were probably Joseph (= Ephraim 
and Manassel), Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, 
Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, Gad, and Reuben; Levi 
being intentionally omitted. Eventually, the greater 
part of Benjamin, and probably the whole of Simeon 
and Dan, were included as if by common consent 
in the kingdom of Judah. With respect to the 
conquests of Dayid, Moab appears to have been 
attached to the kingdom of Israel (2 K. iii. 4); so 
much of Syria as remained subject to Solomon (see 
1 K. xi. 24) would probably be claimed by his suc- 
cessor in the northern kingdom; and Ammon, 
though connected with Rehoboam as his mother’s 
native land (2 Chr. xii. 13), and though afterwards 
tributary to Judah. (2 Chr. xxvii. 5), was at one 
time allied (2 Chr. xx. 1), we know not how 
closely, or how early, with Moab. The sea-coast 
between Accho and Japho remained in the posses- 
sion of Israel. 

2. The population of the kingdom is not ex- 
pressly stated, and in drawing any inference from 
the numbers of fighting-men, we must bear in mind 
that the numbers in the Hebrew text of the O. T. 
are strongly suspected to have been subjected to 
extensive, perhaps systematic, corruption. Forty 
years before the disruption, the census taken by 
direction of David gave 800,000 according to 2 Sam. 
xxiy. 9, or 1,100,000 according to 1 Chr. xxi. 5, 
as the number of fighting-men in Israel. Jeroboam, 
B. C. 957, brought into the field an army of 800,- 
000 men (2 Chr. xiii 3). The small number of the 
army of Jehoahaz (2 K. xiii. 7) is to be attributed 
to his compact with Hazael; for in the next reign 
Israel could spare a mercenary host ten times as 
numerous for the wars of Amaziah (2 Chr. xxv. 6). 
Ewald is scarcely correct in his remark that we 
know not what time of life is reckoned as the mili- 
tary age (Gesch. /s7. iii. 185); for it is defined in 


a Bp. Patrick proposes to reconcile these two num- 
bers, by adding to the former 288,000 on account of 
David’s standing legions. 
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Num. i. 38, and again 2 Chr. xxv. 5, as “ twenty 
years old and above.” If in B. c. 957 there were 
actually under arms 800,000 ‘men of that age in 
Israel, the whole population may perhaps have 
amounted to at least three millions and a half.¢ 
Later observers haye echoed the disappointment 
with which Jerome from his cell at Bethlehem con- 
templated the small extent of this celebrated country 
(dep. 129, ad Dardan. § 4). he avea of Palestine, 
as it is laid down in Kiepert’s Bibel-Atlis (ed. 
Lionnet, 1859), is calculated at 13,620 Lnglish 
square miles. Deducting from this 810 miles for 
the strip of coast $8. of Japho, belonging to the 
Philistines, we get 12,810 miles as the area of the 
land oceupied by the 12 tribes at the death of 
Solomon: the area of the two kingdoms being — 
Israel, 9,375, Judah, 3,435. Hence it appears that 
the whole area of Palestine was nearly equal to that 
of the kingdom of Holland (13,610 square miles) ; or 
rather more than that of the six northern counties 
of England (13,136 square miles). The kingdom 
of Judah was rather less than Northumberland, 
Durham, and Westmoreland (3,683 square miles, 
with 752,852 population in 1851); the kingdom 
of Israel was very nearly as large as Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cumberland (9,453 square miles, 
with 4,023,713 population in 1851). 

3. SHECHEM was the first capital of the new 
kingdom (1 K. xii. 25), venerable for its traditions, 
and beautiful in its situation. Subsequently Tirzah, 
whose loveliness had fixed the wandering gaze of 
Solomon (Cant. vi. 4), became the royal residence, 
if not the capital, of Jeroboam (1 K. xiy. 17) and 
of his successors (xv. 33, xvi. 8, 17, 25). Samaria, 
uniting in itself the qualities of beauty and fertility, 
and a commanding position, was chosen by Om»i 
(1 K. xvi. 24), and remained the capital of the 
kingdom until it had given the last proof of its 
strength by sustaining for three years the onset of 
the hosts of Assyria. Jezreel was probably only a 
royal residence of some of the Israelitish kings. It 
may have been in awe of the ancient holiness of 
Shiloh, that Jeroboam forbore to pollute the secluded 
site of the Tabernacle with the golden calves. He 
chose for the religious capitals of his kingdom Dan, 
the old home of northern schism, and Bethel,? a 
Benjamite city not far from Shiloh, and marked out 
by history and situation as the rival of Jerusalem. 

4. The disaffection of Ephraim and the northern 
tribes, having grown in secret under the prosperous 
but burdensome reign of Solomon, broke out at the 
critical moment of that great monarch’s death. It 
was just then that Ephraim, the centre of the 
movement, found in Jeroboam an instrument pre- 
pared to give expression to the rivalry of centuries, 
with sufficient ability and application to raise him 
to high station, with the stain of treason on his 
name, and with the bitter recollections of an exile 
in his mind. Judah and Joseph were rivals from the 
time that they occupied the two prominent places, 
and received the amplest promises in the blessing 
of the dying patriarch (Gen. xlix. 8, 22). When 
the twelve tribes issued from Egypt, only Judah 
and Joseph could muster each above 70,000 war- 
riors. In the desert and in the conquest, Caleb and 
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Joshua, the representatives of the two tribes, stand 
out side by side eminent among the leaders of the 
people. The blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 13) 

and the divine selection of Joshua inaugurated the 
greater prominence of Joseph for the next three 
centuries. Othniel, the successor of Joshua, was 
from Judah; the last, Samuel, was born among the 
Ephraimites. Within that period Ephraim sup- 
plied at Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 19) a resting-place for 
the ark, the centre of divine worship; and a ren- 
dezyous, or capital at Shechem (Josh. xxiy. 1; 

Judg. ix. 2) for the whole people. Ephraim arro- 
gantly claimed (Judg. viii. 1, xii. 1) the exclusive 
right of taking the lead against invaders. Royal 
authority was offered to one dweller in Ephraim 

(vili. 22), and actually exercised for three years by 

another (ix. 22). After a silent, perhaps sullen, 

acquiescence in the transfer of Samuel’s authority 
with additional dignity to a Benjaimite, they resisted 
for seven years (2 Sam. ii. 9-11) its passing into 

the hands of the popular Jewish leader, and yielded 

reluctantly to the conviction that the sceptre which 
seemed almost within their grasp was reserved at 
last for Judah. Even in David's reign their jealousy 
did not always slumber (2 Sam. xix. 43); and 

though Solomon’s alliance and intercourse with 

Tyre must haye tended to increase the loyalty of 

the northern tribes, they took the first opportunity 
to emancipate themselves from the rule of his son. 

Doubtless the length of Solomon's reign, and the 
clouds that gathered round the close of it (1 K. 

xi. 14-25), and possibly his increasing despotism 

(Ewald, Gesch. Jsr. iii. 395), tended to diminish 

the general popularity of the house of David; and 

the idolatry of the king alienated the affection of 

religious Israelites. But none of these was the 
immediate cause of the disruption. No aspiration 

after greater liberty, political privileges, or aggran- 

dizement at the expense of other powers, no spirit 

of commercial enterprise, no breaking forth of pent- 

up energy seems to have instigated the movement. 

Ephraim proudly longed for independence, without 

considering whether or at what cost he could main- 

tain it. Shechem was built as a capital, and Tirzah 

as a residence, for .an Ephraimite king, by the 
people who murmured under the burden imposed 
upon them by the royal state of Solomon. Ephraim 

felt no patriotic pride in a national splendor of 

which Judah was the centre. The dwelling-place . 
of God when fixed in Jerusalem ceased to be so 

honorable to him as of old. It was ancient jealousy 

rather than recent provocation, the opportune death 

of Solomon rather than unwillingn.ss to incur 

taxation, the opportune return of a ,ersecuted 

Ephraimite rather. than any commanding genius 

for rule which Jeroboam possessed, that finally 

broke up the brotherhood of the children of Jacob. 

It was an outburst of human feeling so soon as 

that divine influence which restrained the spirit of 

disunion was withdrawn in consequence of the 

idolatry of Solomon, so soon as that stern prophetic 

voice which had ealled Saul to the throne under a 

protest, and David to the throne in repentance, was 

heard in anger summoning Jeroboam to divide the 

kingdom, 


a “Mr. Rickman noticed that in 1821 and in 1831 
the number of males under 20 years of age, and the 
number of males of 20 years of age and upwards, were 
nearly equal; and this proportion has been since re- 
garded as invariable: or, it has been assumed, that 
tbe males of the age of 20 and upwards are equal in 


number to a fourth part of the whole population.’? — 
Census of Great Britain, 1851, Population Tables, IL., 
Ages, ete., p. vi. 

b On these seven places see Stanley’s S. § P., chaps 
iv. y. and xi. 
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5. Disruption where there can be no expansion, 
or dismemberment without growth, is fatal to a 
state. If Kngland and America have prospered 
since 1783 it is because each found space for in- 
crease, and had vital energy to fill it. If the sep- 
aration of east and west was but a step in the 
decline of the Roman empire, it was so because 
each portion was hemmed in by obstacles which it 
wanted vigor to surmount. ‘The sources of life and 
strength begin to dry up; the state shrinks within 
itself, withers, and falls before some blast which 
once it might have braved. 

The kingdom of Israel developed no new power. 
It was but a portion of David's kingdom deprived 
of many elements of strength. Its frontier was as 
open and as widely extended as before; but it wanted 
a capital for the seat of organized power. Its ter- 
ritory was as fertile and as tempting to the spoiler, 
but its people were less united and patriotic. A 
corrupt religion poisoned the source of national life. 
When less reverence attended on a new and un- 
consecrated king, and less respect was felt for an 
aristocracy reduced by the retirement of the Levites, 
the army which David found hard to control rose 
up unchecked in the exercise of its willful strength ; 
and thus eight houses, each ushered in by a revolu- 
tion, occupied the throne in quick succession. Tyre 
ceased to be an ally when the alliance was no longer 
profitable to the merchant-city. Moab and Ammon 
yielded tribute only while under compulsion. A 
powerful neighbor, Damascus, sat armed at the 
gate of Israel; and, beyond Damascus, might be 
discerned the rising strength of the first great 
monarchy of the world. 

These causes tended to increase the misfortunes, 
and to accelerate the early end of the kingdom of 
Israel. It lasted 254 years, from B. C. 975 to B. Cc. 
721, about two thirds of the duration of its more 
compact neighbor Judah. 

But it may be doubted whether the division into 
two kingdoms greatly shortened the independent 
existence of the Hebrew race, or interfered with the 
purposes which, it is thought, may be traced in 
the establishment of David's monarchy. If among 
those purposes were the preservation of the true 
religion in the world, and the preparation of an 
agency adapted for the diffusion of Christianity in 
due season, then it must be observed — first, that 
as a bulwark providentially raised against the cor- 
rupting influence of idolatrous Tyre and Damascus, 
Israel kept back that contagion from Judah, and 
partly exhausted it before its arrival in the south; 
next, that t’.e purity of divine worship was not 
impaired uy the excision of those tribes which were 
remote from the influence of the Temple, and by 
the concentration of priests and religious Israelites 
within the southern kingdom; and lastly, that to the 
worshippers at Jerusalem the early decline and fall 
of Israel was a solemn and impressive spectacle of 
judgment — the working out of the great problem 
of God’s toleration of idolatry. This prepared the 
heart of Judah for the revivals under Hezekiah and 
Josiah, softened them into repentance during the 
Captivity, and strengthened them for their absolute 
renunciation of idolatry, when after seventy years 
they returned to Palestine, to teach the world that 
there is a spiritual bond more efficacious than the 
occupancy of a certain soil for keeping up national 
existence, and to become the channel through which 
God's greatest gift was conveyed to mankind. 
[Capriviry.] 

6. The detailed history of the kingdom of Israel 
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will be found under the names of its nineteen 
kings. [See also EpHRaAim.] A summary view 
may be taken in four periods: — , 

(a.) B. C. 975-929. Jeroboam had not suff- 
cient force of character in himself to make a last- 
ing impression on his people. A king, but not a 
founder of a dynasty, he aimed at nothing beyond 
securing his present elevation. Without any am- 
bition to share in the commerce of ‘Tyre, or to 
compete with the growing power of Damascus, or 
even to complete the humiliation of the helpless 
monarch whom he had deprived of half a kingdom, 
Jeroboam acted entirely on a defensive policy. He 
attempted to give his subjects a centre which they 
wanted for their political allegiance, in Shechem or 
in Tirzah. He sought to change merely so much 
of their ritual as was inconsistent with his authority 
over them. But as ‘soon as the golden calves were 
set up, the priests and Levites and many religious 
Israelites (2 Chr. xi. 16) left their country, and 
the disastrous emigration was not effectually checked 
even by the attempt of Baasha to build a fortress 
(2 Chr. xvi. 6) at Ramah. A new priesthood was 
introduced (1 K. xii. 31) absolutely dependent on 
the king (Am. vii. 13), not forming as under the 
Mosaic law a landed aristocracy, not respected by 
the people, and unable either to withstand the op- 
pression or to strengthen the weakness of a king. 
A priesthood created, and a ritual devised for secu- 
lar purposes, had no hold whatever on the conscience 
of the people. To meet their spiritual cravings a 
succession of prophets was raised up, great in their 
poverty, their purity, their austerity, their self- 
dependence, their moral influence, but imperfectly 
organized; —a rod to correct and check the civil 
government, not, as they might have been under 
happier circumstances, a staff to support it. The 
army soon learned its power to dictate to the iso- 
lated monarch and disunited people. Baasha in 
the midst of the army at Gibbethon slew the son 
and successor of Jeroboam; Zimri, a captain of 
chariots, slew the son and successor of Baasha; 
Omri, the captain of the host, was chosen to pun- 
ish Zimri; and after a civil war of four years he 
prevailed over Tibni, the choice of half the people. 

(b.) B.C. 929-884. For forty-five years Israel 
was governed by the house of Omri. That saga- 
cious king pitched on the strong hill of Samaria as 
the site of his capital. Damascus, which in the 
days of Baasha had proved itself more than a match 
for Israel, now again assumed a threatening atti- 
tude. Edom and Moab showed a tendency to in- 
dependence, or even aggression. Hence the princes 
of Omri’s house cultivated an alliance with the ° 
contemporary kings of Judah, which was cemented 
by the marriage of Jehoram and Athaliah, and 
marked by the community of names among the 
royal children. Ahab’s Tyrian alliance strength- 
ened him with the counsels of the masculine mind 
of Jezebel, but brought him no further support. 
The entire rejection of the God of Abraham, under 
the disguise of abandoning Jeroboam’s unlawful 
symbolism, and adopting Baal as the god of a lux- 
urious court and subservient populace, led to a reac- 
tion in the nation, to the moral triumph of the 
prophets in the person of Elijah, and to the extine- 
tion of the house of Ahab in obedience to the bid- 
ding of Elisha. 

(c.) B.C. 884-772. Unparalleled triumphs, but 
deeper humiliation, awaited the kingdom of Israel 
under the dynasty of Jehu. The worship of Baal 
was abolished by one blow; but, so long as the 
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kingdom lasted, the people never rose superior to | 
the debasing form of religion established by Jero- 
boam. Hazael, the successor of the two Benha- 
dads, the ablest king of Damascus, reduced Jeho- 
ahaz to the condition of a vassal, and triumphed 
for a time over both the disunited Hebrew king- 
doms. Almost the first sign of the restoration of 
their strength was a war between them; and Jeho- 
ash, the grandson of Jehu, entered Jerusalem as 
the conqueror of Amaziah. Jehoash also turned 
the tide of war against the Syrians; and Jeroboam 
IL, the most powerful of ail the kings of Israel, 
captured Damascus, and recovered the whole an- 
cient frontier from Hamath to the Dead Sea. In 
the midst of his long and seemingly glorious reign 
the prophets Hosea and Amos uttered their warn- 
ings more clearly than any of their predecessors. 
The short-lived greatness expired with the last king 
of Jehu’s line. 

(d.) B. 0. 772-721. Military violence, it would 
seem, broke off the hereditary succession after the 
obseure and probably convulsed reign of Zachariah. 
An unsuccessful usurper, Shallum, is «followed by 
the cruel Menahem, who, being unable to make 
head against the first attack of Assyria under Pul, 
became the agent of that monarch for the oppres- 
sive taxation of his subjects. Yet his power at 
home was sufficient to insure for his son and suc- 
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cessor Pekahiah a ten years’ reign, cut short by a 
bold usurper, Pekah. Abandoning the northern 
and transjordanic regions to the encroaching power 
of Assyria under Tiglath-pileser, he was very near 
subjugating Judah, with the help of Damascus, 
now the coequal ally of Israel. But Assyria inter- 
posing summarily put an end to the independence 
of Damascus, and perhaps was the indirect cause 
of the assassination of the baffled Pekah. The 
irresolute Hoshea, the next and last usurper, be- 
came tributary to his invader, Shalmaneser, betrayed 
the Assyrian to the rival monarchy of Egypt, and 
was punished by the loss of his liberty, and by the 
capture, after a three years’ siege, of his strong 
capital, Samaria. Some gleanings of the ten tribes 
yet remained in the land after so many years of 
religious decline, moral debasement, national degra- 
dation, anarchy, bloodshed, and deportation. Even 
these were gathered up by the conqueror and car- 
ried to Assyria, never again, as a distinct people, 
to occupy their portion of that goodly and pleasant 
land which their forefathers won under Joshua from 
the heathen. 

7. The following table shows at one view the 
chronology of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
Columns 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 are taken from the 
Bible. Columns 4, 5, 6 are the computations of 
eminent modern chronologists: column 4 being the 


i iy {ime on Ca ton 
Commericement 
Year of | Dura- - peat r Dura- | Year of 
preceding| tion ae S of Reign. Rings tion |preceding| Queen Mother 
King of | of ISRAEL TU AG of King of | in Judah. 
Judah. | Reign A. V. |Clinton | Winer. Reign.| . Israel. 
le 
22 Jeroboam . 975 976 975 Rehoboam 17 Naamah. 
958 959 957 Abijah . 3 | 18th Michaiah (2). 
955 955 955 Asa 41 | 20th Maachah (?). 
2nd 2 Nadab . 954 955 954 
8rd 24 Baasha 953 954 953 
26th 2 Blah 930 930 930 
27th 0 Zimri 929 930 928 
12 Omri 929 930 928 
88th . 22 | Ahab 918 919 918 
914 915 914 Jehoshaphat . 25 4th . | Azubah. 
lith 2 | Ahaziah 893 896 897 
18th 12 Jehoram . 896 895 896 
892 891 889 Jehoram . 8 5th 
885 884 885 Ahaziah 1 12th Athaliah. 
28 Jehu. 884 883 884 Athaliah . 6 i 
878 877 878 Jehoash 40 7th Zibiah, 
-2erd . 17 | Jehoahaz . 856 855 855 
3ith . 16 Jehoash 841 889 840 
839 8387 838 Amaziah . 29 2d. Jehoaddan. 
bth . 41 | Jeroboam IT. 825 823 825 4 
810 808 809 Uzziah or Aza- | 52 27th Jecholiah. 
Il Interregnum. riah 
38th 0 Zachariah 773 Co 772 
0 Shallum 772 77 771 
39th 10 | Menahem . 77 770 771 
50th 2 Pekahiah . 761 759 760 
62d. 20 Pékal ies 759 757 758 
758 756 758 Jotham 16 2d. Jerusha, 
742 741 741 | Ahaz 16 | 17th 
9 | 2d Interreg- 
on 730 | 730 | 729 
5 is) Hoshea 7 72 ; 
ats 726 726 ce Hezekiah . 29 8rd Abi. 
5 amaria taken | 721 721 7 
oe S 697 696 | Manasseh . 55 Hephzibah. 
642 641 Amon . 2 Meshulle- 
meth. 
640 639 Josiah . 381 Jedidah. 
609 609 Jehoahaz . 0 Hamutal. 
609 609 Jehoiachim . ll Zebudah. 
598 598 Jehoiachin or 0 Nehushta. 
Coniah. 
598 598 | Zedekiah . ll Hamutal. 
587 586 | Jerusalem de- 
stroyed. 
ie \ 
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scheme adopted in the margin of the English Ver- 
sion, which is founded on the calculations of Arch- 
bishop Ussher: column 5 being the computation 
of Clinton (Fusti Iellenici, iii. App. § 5); and 
column 6 being the computation of Winer (Leal- 
worterbuch). 

The numerous dates given in the Bible as the 
limits of the duration of the king’s reigns act as a 
continued check on each other. 
crepancies between them haye been unduly exag- 
gerated by some writers. To meet such difficulties 
various hypotheses have been put forward ;— that 
an interregnum occurred; that two kings (father 
and son) reigned conjointly; that certain reigns 
were dated not from their real commencement, but 
from some arbitrary period in that Jewish year in 
which they commenced; that the Hebrew copyists 
have transcribed the numbers incorrectly, either by 
accident or design; that the original writers have 
made mistakes in their reckoning. All these are 
mere suppositions, and eyen the most probable of 
them must not be insisted on as if it were a histor- 
ical fact. But in truth most of the discrepancies 
may be accounted for by the simple fact that the 
Hebrew annalists reckon in round numbers, never 
specifying the months in addition to the years of 
the duration of a king’s reign. Consequently some 
of these writers seem to set “down @ fragment of a 
year as an entire year, and others omit such frag- 
ments altogether. Hence in computing the date 
of the commencement of each reign, without attrib- 


uting any error to the writer or transcribers, it is ~~ 


necessary to allow for a possible mistake amounting 
to something less than’ two years in our interpreta- 
tion of the indefinite phraseology of the Hebrew 
writers. But there are a few statements in the 
Hebrew text which cannot thus be reconciled. 

(a.) There are in the Second Book of Kings 
three statements as to the beginning of the reign 
of Jehoram king of Israel, which in the view of 
some writers involve a great error, and not a mere 
numerical one. 
second year of Jehoram king of Judab (2 K. i. 
17); (2) in the fifth year before Jehoram king of 
Judah (2 K. viii. 16); 3) in the eighteenth year 
of Jehoshaphat (2 K. iii. 1). But these state- 
ments may be reconciled by the fact that Jehoram 
king of Judah had two accessions which are re- 
corded in Scripture, and by the probable supposi- 
tion of Archbishop Ussher that he had a third 
and earlier accession which is not recorded. 
three accessions are, (1) when Jehoshaphat left his 
kingdom to go to the battle of Ramoth-Gilead, in 
his 17th year; (2) when Jehoshaphat (2 K. viii. 


16) either retired from the administration of affairs, | 


or made his son joint king, in his 23d year; (3) 
when Jehoshaphat died, in his 25th year. So that, 
if the supposition of Ussher be allowed, the acces- 
sion of Jehorain king of Israel in Jehoshaphat’s 
18th year synchronized with (1) the second year 
of the first accession, and (2) the fifth year before 
the second accession of Jehoram king of Judah. 
().) The date of the beginning of Uzziah’s reign 
(2 K. xv. 1) in the 27th year of Jeroboam IT. ean- 
~ not be reconciled with the statement that Uzziah’s 
father, Amaziah, whose whole reign was 29 years 
only, came to the throne in the second year of 
Joash (2 K. xiv. 1), and so reigned 14 years con- 
temporaneously with Joash and 27 with Jeroboam. 
Ussher and others suggest a reconciliation of these 
statements by the supposition that Jeroboam’s 
reign had two commencements, the first not men- 


The apparent dis- | 


His accession is dated (1) in the 


| IouanAertns: 


}or more correctly “the Israelite,” 
These | 
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‘ 
tioned in Scripture, on his association with his 
father Joash, B. c. 837. But Keil, after Capellus 


and Grotius, supposes that T2 is an error of the 


Hebrew copyists for 1%, and that instead of 27th 
of Jeroboam we ought to read 15th. 

(c.) The statements that Jeroboam II. reigned 
41 years (2 K. xiv. 23) after the 15th year of 
Amaziah, who reigned 29 years, and that Jero- 
boam’s son Zachariah came to the throne in the 
38th year of Uzziah (2 K. xv. 8), cannot be recon- 
ciled without supposing that there was an inter- 


}reonum of 11 years between Jeroboam and his son 


Zachariah. And almost all chronologists accept 
this as a fact, although it is not mentioned in the 
Bible. _ Some chronologists, who regard an inter- 
regnum as intrinsically improbable after the pros- 
perous reign of Jeroboam, prefer the supposition 
that the number 41 in 2 K. xiv. 25 ought to be 
changed to-51, and that the number 27 in xv. 1 
should be changed to 14, and that a few other cor- 
responding alterations should be made. 

(d.) In order to bring down the date of Pekah’s 

murder to the date of Hoshea’s accession, some 
chronologists propose to read 29 years for 20, in 
2 K. xv. 27. Others prefer to let the dates stand 
as at present in the text, and suppose that an in- 
terregnum, not expressly mentioned in the Bible, 
oceurred between those two usurpers. The words 
of Isaiah (ix. 20, 21) seem to indicate a time of 
anarchy in Israel. 
The Chronology of the Kings has been minutely 
investigated by “Abp. Ussher, Chronologia Sacra, 
Pars Posterior, De Annis Regum, Works, xii. 
95-144; by Lightfoot, Order of the Texts of the 
O. T., Works, i. 77-130; by Hales, New Analysis 
of Chronology, i li. 872-447; by Clinton, 2. c.; and 
by H. Browne, Ordo Seeclor'um. [See also D. 
Wolff, Versuch, die Widerspriiche in den Jahr- 
rethen der Kénige Juda’s u. Isr. u. andere Dif- 
ferenzen in d. bibl. Chronol..auszugleichen, in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, pp. 625-688, and the 
references under CHRONOLOGY, Amer. ed. — A.] 


Wirt Bs 


ie "leCpanairns 3 
Iapandertns 3 Ald. ser 3] Alex. 
de Jesraéli). Tn 2 Sam. xvii. 25, 
Ithra, the father of Amasa, is called “ an Israelite,” 
while in 1 Chr. 
ii. 17 he appears as “ Jether the Ishmmaelite.”’ ‘The 
latter is undoubtedly the true reading, for unless 
Ithra had been a foreigner there would have been 
no need to express his nationality. The LXX. and 
Vulg. appear to have read SOND, “ Jezreelite.”” 


We Avaws 
also occurs in the A. V. as the 
Osi ws, “man of Israel,’’ 


Num. xxv. 14; and of ? Iopandlrns or "Iopanacirns 
(Tisch. Treg.), John i. 47, Rom. xi. 1.“ Israelites” 


ISRAELITE (Osis: 
[Vat. 


*® « Tsraelite’’ 


rendering of 


is the translation of DsIws, used collectively, in 
Ex. ix. 7; Lev. xxiii. 42; Josh. iii. 17, xiii. 6; 
Judg. xx. 21; 1 Sam. ii. 14, xiii. 20, xiv. 21, xxv. 
1B Sedog ale 2 ee iv. 1; 2 K. iii. 24, vii. 18; 1 
Chron. ix. 2; — of Ras Bar. iii. 4; 1 Mace. ae 
43, 53, 58, iii. 46, vi. 18; — of viol Iapana, Jud. 
vi. 14; 1 Mace. Vii. 23; Wand of “IopanAtra: or 
Ne Rom. ix. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 22, A. 


* ISRAELITISH (TYYSTW?: ‘topana?- 


ISSACHAR 


zis} Vat. -Aci-; Alex. once Ie(panauris: Israelitis). 
The designation of a certain woman (Ley. xxiv. 10, 
11) whose son was stoned for blasphemy. A. 


ISSACHAR (TDWW?, [see infra], i. e. 
Isascar — such is the invariable spelling of the 
name in the Hebrew, the Samaritan Codex and 
Version, the Targums of Onkelos and Pseudo- 
jonathan, but the Masorets haye pointed it so as 


to supersede the second 8, Ww, Issa [s] car: 
‘Iocaxap; Ree. Text of N. T. Icarxdp, but Cod. 
C, ‘Icaxdp (Cod. A, and Sin. Iocaxap]; Joseph. 
‘Toodxapis: [ssachii). the ninth son of Jacob and 
the fifth of Leah; the firstborn to Leah after the 
interval which occurred in the births of her children 
(Gen. xxx. 17; comp, xxix. 35). As is the case 
with each of the sons the name is recorded as be- 
stowed on account of a circumstance connected with 
the birth. But, as may be also noticed in more 
than one of the others, two explanations seem to 
be combined in the narrative, which even then is 
not in exact accordance with the requirements of 


the name. ‘God hath given me my hire (Tw, 
sacar) . . . and she called his name Issachar,’’ is 
the record; but in verse 18 that “ hire”’ is for the 
surrender of her maid to her husband — while in 
ver. 14-17 it is for the discovery and bestowal of 
the mandrakes. Besides, as indicated above, the 
name in its original form — Isascar — rebels against 
this interpretation, an interpretation which, -to be 
consistent, requires the form subsequently imposed 
on the word Is-sachar.¢ The allusion is not again 
brought forward as it is with Dan, Asher, etc., in 
the blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the former 
only it is perhaps allowable to discern a faint echo 
of the sound of ‘Issachar’’ in the word shicmo — 
‘¢ shoulder ”’ (Gen. xlix. 15). : 

Of Issachar the individual we know nothing. In 
Genesis he is not mentioned after his birth, and 
the few verses in Chronicles devoted to the tribe 
contain merely a brief list of its chief men and 
heroes in the reign of David (1 Chr. vii. 1-5). 

At the descent into Egypt four sons are ascribed 
to him, who founded the four chief families of the 
tribe (Gen. xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 23, 25: 1 Chr. 
vii. 1). Issachar’s place during the journey to 
Canaan was on the east of the Tabernacle with his 
brothers Judah and Zebulun (Num. ii. 5), the 
group moving foremost in the march (x. 15), and 
haying a common standard, which, according to the 
Rabbinical tradition, was of the three colors of 
sardine, topaz, and carbunele, inscribed with the 
names of the three tribes, and bearing the figure 
of a lion’s whelp (see Targum Pseudojon. on Num. 
ii. 3). At this time the captain of the tribe was 
Nethaneel ben-Zuar (Num. i. 8, ii. 5, vii. 18, x. 15). 
He was succeeded by Igal ben-Joseph, who went as 
representative of his tribe among the spies (xtil. 7), 
and he again by Paltiel ben-Azzan, who assisted 
Joshua in apportioning the land of Canaan (xxxiv. 
26). Issachar was one of the six tribes who were 
to stand on Mount Gerizim during the ceremony 
of blessing and cursing (Deut. xxvii. 12). He was 
still in company with Judah, Zebulun being opposite 
on Ebal. The number of the fighting men of 


@ The words occur again almost identically in 2 Chr. 
xy. 7, and Jer. xxxi. 16: Tw ws — there is a 


reward for,” A. V. “shall be rewarded.” 
An expansion of the story of the mandrakes, with 


; 
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Issachar when taken in the census at Sinai was 
54,400. During the journey they seem to have 
steadily increased, and after the mortality at Peor 
they amounted to 64,300, being inferior to none 
but Judah and Dan— to the latter by 100 souls 
only. The numbers given in 1 Chr. vii. 2, 4, 5, 
probably the census of Joab, amount in all to 
145,600. 


The Promised Land once reached, the connection 
between Issachar and Judah seems to have closed, 
to be renewed only on two brief occasions, which 
will be noticed in their turn. The intimate rela- 
tion with Zebulun was howeyer maintained. The 
two brother-tribes had their portions close together, 
and more than once they are mentioned in com- 
pany. ‘The allotment of Issachar lay above that of 
Manasseh. ‘The specification of its boundaries and 
contents is contained in Josh. xix. 17-23. But to 
the towns there named must be added Daberath, 
given in the catalogue of Levitical cities (xxi. 28: 
Jarmuth here is probably the Remeth of xix. 21), 
and five others — Beth-shean, Ibleam, En-dor, Taa- 
nach, and Megiddo. ‘These last, though the prop- 
erty of Manasseh, remained within the limits of 
Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27), and they 
assist us materially in determining his boundary. 
In the words of Josephus (Ant. v. 1, § 22), “it 
extended in length from Carmel to the Jordan, in 
breadth to Mount Tabor.’”’ In fact it exactly eon- 
sisted of the plain of Esdraeloi or Jezreel. The 
south boundary we can trace by En-gannim, the 
modern Jenin, on the heights which form the 
southern inclosure to the Plain; and then, further 
westward, by Taanach and Megiddo, the authentie 
fragments of which still stand on the same heights 
as they trend away to the hump of Carmel. On 
the north the territory also ceased with the plain, 
which is there bounded by Tabor, the outpost of the 
hills of Zebulun. East of Tabor the hill-eountry 
continued so as to screen the tribe from the Sea of 
Galilee, but a continuous tract of level on the S. E. 
led to Beth-shean and the upper part of the Jordan 
valley. West of Tabor, again, a little to the south, 
is Chesulloth, the modern Jksal, close to the tra- 
ditional “ Mount of Precipitation; ” and over this 
the boundary probably ran in a slanting course till 
it joined Mount Carmel, where the Kishon (Josh. 
xix. 20) worked its way below the eastern bluff of 
that mountain —and thus completed the triangle 
at its western apex. Nazareth lies among the hills, 
a few [about two] miles north of the so-called 
Mount of Precipitation, and therefore escaped being 
in Issachar. Almost exactly in the centre of this 
plain stood Jezreel, on a low swell, attended on the 
one hand by the eminence of Mount Gilboa, on 
the other by that now called ed-Duhy, or ‘little 
Hermon,”’ the latter having Shunem, Nain, and 
En-dor on its slopes, names which recall some of the 
most interesting and important events in the his- 
tory of Israel. 


This territory was, as it still is, among the richest 
land in Palestine. Westward was the famous plain 
which derived its name, the ‘“ seed-plot of God” — 
such is the signification of Jezreel—from its fer- 
tility, and the very weeds of which at this day 


curious details, will be found in the Testamentum 
Isachar, Fabricius, Cod. Pseudcpigr. i. 620-623. They 
were ultimately deposited “in the house of the Lord,” 
whatever that expression may mean. 
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testify to its enormous powers of production (Stan- 
ley, S. f P. p. 348). [EspRAELON: JEZREEL.] 
On the north is Tabor, which even under the burn- 
ing sun of that climate is said to retain the glades 
and dells of an English wood (ibid. p- 850). On the 
east, behind Jezreel, is the opening which conducts 
to the plain of the Jordan — to that Beth-shean 
which was proyerbially among the Rabbis the gate 
of Paradise for its fruitfulness. It is this aspect of 
the territory of Issachar which appears to be alluded 
to in the Blessing of Jacob. ‘The image of the 


« strong-boned he-ass ” (O73 ar) — the large 


animal used for burdens and field work, not the 
lighter and swifter she-ass for riding — “ couching 
down between the two hedge-rows,”’ @ chewing the 
cud of stolid ease and quiet —is very applicable, 
not only to the tendencies and habits, but to the 
very size and air of a rural agrarian people, while 
the sequel of the verse is no less suggestive of the 
certain result of such tendencies when unrelieved 
by any higher aspirations: ‘He saw that rest 
was good and the land pleasant, and he bowed his 
back to bear, and became a slave? to tribute’? — 
the tribute imposed on him by the various maraud- 
ing tribes who were attracted to his territory by 
the richness of the crops. The Blessing of Moses 
completes the picture. He is not only “in tents” 
—in nomad or semi-nomad life — but “ rejoicing ”” 
in them, and it is perhaps not straining a point to 
observe that he has by this time begun to lose his 
individuality. He and Zebulun are mentioned 
together as having part possession in the holy 
mountain of Tabor, which was on the frontier line 
of each (Deut. xxxiii. 18, 19). We pass from this 
to the time of Deborah: the chief struggle in the 
great victory over Sisera took place on the territory 
of Issachar, “ by Taanach at the waters of Megiddo ” 
(Judg. y. 19); but the allusion to the tribe in the 
song of triumph is of the most cursory nature, not 
consistent with its having taken any prominent 
part in the action. 

One among the Judges of Israel was from Issa- 
char — TOLA | (Judg. x. “1) — but beyond the length 
of his sway we have only the fact recorded that he 
resided out of the limits of his own tribe — at 
Shamir in Mount Ephraim. By Josephus he is 
omitted entirely (see Ant. v. 7,§ 6). The census 
of the tribe taken in the reign of David has already 
been alluded to. It is contained in 1 Chr. vii. 1-5, 
and an expression occurs in it which testifies to the 
nomadic tendencies above noticed. Out of the 
whole number of the tribe no less than 36,000 were 


marauding mercenary troops — “ bands”? (EY T9713) 
—a term applied to no other tribe in this enumer- 
ation, though elsewhere to Gad, and uniformly to 
the irregular bodies of the Bedouin nations round 
Israel.¢ This was probably at the close of David's 

reign. ‘Thirty years before, when two hundred of 
the head men of the tribe had gone to Hebron to 


@ The word here rendered ‘ hedge-rows” is one 
which only occurs in Judg. vy. 16. The sense there is 
evidently similar to that in this passage. But as to 
what that sense is all the authorities differ. See 
Gesenius, Ben Zev, etc. The rendering given seems 
to be nearer the real force than any. 


> Tad mr. By the LXX. 


yewpyés. Comp. their similar rendering of Mmyay 


(A. V. “servants,” and ‘ husbandry ”’) in Gen. kaxvi. 
li. 


rendered avijp 
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assist in making David king over the entire realm, 
different qualifications are noted in them — they 
“had understanding of the times to know what 
Israel ought to do . . . and all their brethren were 
at their commandment.’’? To what this “ under- 
standing of the times’? was we have no clew. By 
the later Jewish interpreters it is explained as skill 
in ascertaining the periods of the sun and moon, 
the intercalation of months, and dates of solemn 
feasts, and the interpretation of the signs of the 
heavens (Targum, ad loc. ; Jerome, Quest. Hebr.). 
Josephus (And. vii. 2, § 2) gives it as “ knowing 
the things that were to happen;’’ and he adds that 
the armed men who came with these leaders were 
20,0U0. One of the wise men of Issachar, accord- 
ing to an old Jewish tradition preserved by Jerome 
( Quest. Hebr. on 2 Chr. xvii. 16), was Amasiah 
son of Zichri, who with 200,000 men offered him- 
self to Jehovah in the service of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 16): but this is very questionable, as the 
movement appears to have been confined to Judah 
and Benjamin. The ruler of the tribe at this time 
was Omri, of the great family of Michael (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 18; comp. vii. 3). May he not have been 
the forefather of the king of Israel of the same 
name — the founder of the “ house of Omri”’ and 
of the “house of Ahab,’’ the builder of Samaria, 
possibly on the same hill of Shamir on which the 
Issacharite judge, Tola, had formerly held his court ? 


; But whether this was so or not, at any rate ore 


dynasty of the Israelite kings was Issacharite. 
BAASHA, the son of Ahijah, of the house of Issa- 
char, a member of the army with which Nadab and 
all Israel were besieging Gibbethon, apparently not 
of any standing in the tribe (comp. 1 K. xvi. 2), 
slew the king, and himself mounted the throne 
(1 K. xy. 27, &e.). He was evidently a fierce and 
warlike man (xv. 29; 2 Chr. xvi. 1), and an idolater 
like Jeroboam. The Issacharite dynasty lasted 
during the 24 years of his reign and the 2 of his 
son Elah. At the end of that time it was wrested 
from him by the same means that his father had 
acquired it, and Zimri, the new king, commenced 
his reign by a massacre of the whole kindred and 
connections of Baasha— he left him “not even so 
much as a dog”? (xvi. 11). 

One more notice of Issachar remains to be added 
to the meagre information already collected. It is 
fortunately a favorable one. There may be no truth 
in the tradition just quoted that the tribe was in 
any way connected with the reforms of Jehosha- 
phat, but we are fortunately certain that, distant 
as Jezreel was from Jerusalem, they took part in 
the passover with which Hezekiah sanctified the 
opening of his reign. On that memorable occasion 
a multitude of the people from the northern tribes, 
and amongst them from Issachar, although so long 
estranged from the worship of Jehovah as to have 
forgotten how to make the necessary purifications, 
yet. by the enlightened wisdom of Hezekiah were 


¢ The word “ bands,’ which is commonly employed 
in the A. V. to render Gedfdim, as above, is unfor- 
tunately used in 1 Chr. xii. 23 for a very different 
term, by which the orderly assembly of the fighting 
men of the tribes is denoted when they visited Hebron 


to make David king. This term is SWN7 = ‘ heads.” 


We may almost suspect a mere misprint, especially as 
the Vuigate has principes. [The marginal rendering 
shows that it is not a misprint.] 


ISSHIAH 


allowed to keep the feast; and they did keep it 
seven days with great gladriess— with such tu- 
multuous joy as had not been known since the time 
of Solomon, when the whole land was one. Nor 
did they separate till the occasion had been sig- 
nalized by an immense destruction of idolatrous 
altars and symbols, ‘in Judah and Benjamin, in 
Ephraim and Manasseh,” up to the very confines 
of Issachar’s own land — and then “ all the children 
of Israel returned every man to his possession into 
their own cities’? (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). It is a satis- 
factory farewell to take of the tribe. Within five 
years from this date Shalmaneser king of Assyria 
had invaded the north of Palestine, and after three 
years’ siege had taken Samaria, and with the rest 
of Israel had carried Issachar away to his distant 
dominions. There we must be content to leave 
them until, with the rest of their brethren of all 
the tribes of the children of Israel (Dan only ex- 
cepted), the twelve thousand of the tribe of Issa- 
char shall be sealed in their foreheads (Rey. vii. 
106 

a (TDWw : Ioodyap: [Issachar,]) A 
Korhite Levite, one, of the doorkeepers (A. V. 


‘‘porters”’) of the house of Jehovah, seventh son 
of OBED-EDOM (1 Chr. xxvi. 5). G. 


ISSHV’AH (FT8W) [whom Jehovah leads}). 
1. (Vat. omits; Alex. Iecias: Jesias.) A de- 
scendant of Moses by his younger son Eliezet; the 
head of the numerous family of Rehabiah, in the 
time of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 21; comp. xxiii. 17, 
xxvi. 25). His name is elsewhere given as JESHA- 
wan. [IsSHIAH.] 

2 (Iola; Alex. Acta: Jesia.) A Leyite of tlfe 
house of Kohath and family of Uzziel; named in 
the list of the tribe in the time of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 25). ; 

*ISSUE OF BLOOD. [Btoop, Issuz 
or. | 


ISSUE, RUNNING. . The texts Lev. xv. 2, 
8, xxii. 4, Num. y. 2 (and 2 Sam. iii. 29, where the 
malady @ is invoked as a curse), are probably to be 
interpreted of gonorrhcea. In Lev. xy. 3 a distine- 
tion is introduced, which merely means that the 
cessation of the actual flux does not constitute cer- 
emonial cleanness, but that the patient must bide 
the legal time, 7 days (ver. 13), and perform the 
prescribed purifications and sacrifice (ver. 14). See, 
however, Surenhusius’s preface to the treatise Zabim 
of the Mishna, where another interpretation is given. 
As regards the specific varieties of this malady, it 
is generally asserted that its most severe form (gon. 
virulenta) is modern, having first appeared in the 
15th century. Chardin ( Voyages en Perse, ii. 200) 
states that he observed that this disorder was prev- 
alent in Persia, but that its effects were far less 
severe than in western climates. If this be true, 
it would go some way to explain the alleged absence 
of the gon. viru. from ancient nosology, which 
found its field of observation in the Kast, Greece, 
etc.; and to confirm the supposition that the milder 
form only was the subject of Mosaie legislation. 
But, beyond this, it is probable that diseases may 
appear, run their course, and disappear, and, for 
want of an accurate observation of their symptoms, 
leave no trace behind them. The “bed,” “ seat,”’ 


@ The expressions are, warn I, or ai alone, 
also SASS WILD 77; and those of the LXX., 
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etc. (Lev. xv. 5, 6, &c.), are not to be supposed 
regarded by that law as contagious, but the de- 
filement extended to them merely to give greater 
prominence to the ceremonial strictness with which 
the case was ruled. In the woman’s “issue” 
(ver. 19) the ordinary menstruation seems alone 
intended, supposed prolonged (ver. 25) to a morbid 
extent. The Scriptural handling of the subject 
not dealing, as in the case of leprosy, in symptoms, 
it seems gratuitous to detail them here: those who 
desire such knowledge will find them in any com- 
pendium of therapeutics. The references are Jo- 
seph. B. J. v. 5, § 6, vi. 9, § 3; Mishna, Celim, i. 
3, 8; Maimon. ad Zabim, ii. 2: whence we learn 
that persons thus affected might not ascend the 
Temple-mount, nor share in any religious celebra- 
tion, nor even enter Jerusalem. See also Michaelis, 
Laws of Moses, iy. 282. H. H. 


ISTALCU’RUS. In 1 Esdr. viii. 40, the 
“son of Istaleurus” (6 rod "IeraAkovpou [Vat. 
IorakaAkou]) is substituted for and Zabbud”’ of 
the corresponding list in Ezra (viii. 14). The Kera 
has Ziccur instead of Zabbud, and of this there is 
perhaps some trace in Istalcurus. 


ISUAH (TID, 7. €. Ishvah [peaceful, 
quiet]: Sovid; [Vat. Ivova;] Alex. Iecova: Je- 
sua), second son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 30). Else- 
where in the A. V. his name, though the same in 
Hebrew, appears as IsHuan. 


IS'UI CW, i. e. Ishvi [as above]: Vat. 


[Rom. (not in Vat.)] and Alex. *IeovA: Jessut), 
third son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17); founder of a 
family called after him, though in the A. V. ap- 
pearing as THE JEsuITES (Num. xxvi. 44). Else- 
where the name also appears as ISHUAT. 

* TT is used for ts in Ley. xxy. 5 in the A. V. 
ed. 1611 (“ That which ‘groweth of 7 owne accord,” 
etc.), as in the Genevan version, though its has 
been substituted here in later editions. This use 
of 7t was not uncommon in the English of the six- 
teenth century, and occurs 15 times in Shakespeare 
in the folio edition of 1623 (see the examples in 
Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Word-Book, p. 273 
f.). J¢s is not found in the original edition of the 
A. V., his being everywhere used in its place, with 
the single exception noted above. [His.] It was 
just beginning to come into use in the time of 
Shakespeare, in whose plays it occurs 10 times 
(commonly spelt it’s). For fuller details, see East- 
wood and Wright as above. A. 


* ITALIAN BAND or COHORT (oreipa 
Iradikh), Acts x. i. This topic has been alluded 
to under ARMy and IrAxy, but demands a fuller 
notice. It is no longer questioned that the Roman 
cohorts were distinguished from each other as well 
as the legions, not by numbers only but by names. 
Five legions are known to have been called Italian, 
and at least one cohort (see Vimel’s Schaulpro- 
gramme, p. 7, 1850). No ancient writer, it is true, 
speaks of any cohort as bearing this name, stationed 
at Ceesarea. It certainly was not a cohort detached 
from the Italica Legio or Prima Italica mentioned 
by Tacitus (ist. i. 59, 64; ii. 100, &e.); for that 
legion was raised by Nero (Dio Cass. 1. 5, 24), and 
hence did not exist at the time of Peter’s visit to 
the centurion, about A. p. 40-43. Yet Luke's ac- 


pvows éx ToD cHparos, the verb yovoppvety, or the adj. 
yovoppuns, ete. 
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curacy here, though not confirmed by any direct 
evidence, is not left wholly unsupported. It so hap- 
pens that one of Gruter’s inscriptions speaks of a 
“ Cohors militum Italicorum voluntaria, quae est in 
Syria” (see Akerman, Numismatic Ilustr. of 


the Narrative Portions of the N. T. p. 34). There | 


was a class of soldiers in the Roman army who en- 
listed of their own accord, and were known as 
«“yoluntarii’”? in distinction from conseripts (see 
Pauly’s Real-Encyk. vi. 2744). 

It is supposed, therefore, with good reason, that 
there was such a cohort at Caesarea, at the time to 
which Luke’s narrative refers, and that it was called 
Italian because it consisted of native Italians; 
whereas the other cohorts in Palestine were levied, 
for the most part, from the country itself (see Jo- 


seph. Ant. xiv. 15, § 10; B. J.i.17,§ 1). Ewald) 


conjectures that this Italian cohort and the Augus- 
tan cohort (Acts xxvii. 1) may have been the same; 
but the fact that Luke employs different names is 
against that supposition, and so much the more be- 
cause different cohorts are known to haye been in 
Judea at this time (Joseph. Ant. xix. 9, § 25 xx. 
8,§ 7). It is worthy of remark, as Tholuck ob- 
serves (Glaubw. der Evang. Geschichte, p. 174), that 
Luke places this Jtalian cohort at Caesarea. That 
city was the residence of the Roman procurator ; 
and it was important that he should have there a 
body of troops on whose fidelity he could rely. 
We may add that, if the soldiers who composed 
this legion were Italians, no doubt Cornelius him- 
self who commanded them was an Italian. 

Writers on this topic refer, as the principal au- 
thority, to Schwartz, Dissertatio de cohorte Italica 
et Augusta, Altorf, 1720. For notes or remarks 
more or less extended, see also Wolf’s Curw Philo- 
logice, ii. 1148 f; Kuinoel, Acta Apost. p. 360; 
Wieseler, Chronologie des Apost. Zeitalters, p. 145; 
Biscoe, History of the Acts Confirmed, pp. 217- 
224 (Oxford, 1840); and Conybeare and Howson’s 
Life and Letters of St. Paul, i. 148 (Amer. ed.). 
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ITALY (Iradla: [ltalia]). This word is 
used in the N. T. in the usual sense of the period, 
z. ¢. in its true geographical sense, as denoting the 
whole natural peninsula between the Alps and the 
Straits of Messina. or the progress of the history 
of the word, first as applied to the extreme south 
of the peninsula, then as extended northwards to 
the right bank of the Po, see the Dict. of Geogr. 
vol. ii. pp. 75, 76. From the time of the close of 
the Republic it was employed as we employ it now. 
In the N. T. it occurs three, or indeed, more cor- 
rectly speaking, four times. In Acts x. 1, the 
Italian cohort at Cesarea () ometpa 7 kadoumevn 
*Iraduch, A. V. “Italian band’’), consisting, as it 
doubtless did, of men recruited in Italy, illustrates 
the military relations of the imperial peninsula with 
the provinces. [Army.] In Acts xviii. 2, where 
we are told of the expulsion of Aquila and Priscilla 
with their compatriots “from Italy,’ we are re- 
minded of the large Jewish population which many 
authorities show that it contained. Acts xxvii. alte 
where the beginning of St. Paul’s voyage “to 
Italy’? is mentioned, and the whole subsequent 
narrative, illustrate the trade which subsisted be- 
tween the peninsula and other parts of the Medi- 
terranean. And the words in Heb. xiii. 24, They 
of Italy (of amd THs “IraAlas) salute you,’’? what- 
ever they may proye for or against this being the 
region in which the letter was written (and the 
matter has been strongly argued both ways), are 
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interesting as a specimen of the progress of Chris- 
tianity in the west. J. 8. H. 

I'THAI [2 syl.] OFS (with Jehovah]: Aipt; 
[Vat. Arper; PA. Ardec; Alex.] H@ov; [Ald.*Hé@at;” 
Comp. *1dat:] thai), a Benjamite, son of Ribai 
of Gibeah, one of the heroes of David's guard (1 
Chr. xi. 31). In the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
the name is given as Irrar. But Kennicott de- 
cides that the form Ithai is the original (Disserta- 
tion, ad loc.). 


ITH’AMAR (TDS [land of palms]: *16- 


audp: Lthamar), the youngest son of Aaron (Ex. 
yi. 23). After the deaths of Nadab and Abihu 


| (Ley. x. 1), Eleazar and Ithamar, haying been ad- 


monished to show no mark of sorrow for their 
brothers’ loss, were appointed to succeed to their 
places in the priestly office, as they had left no 
children (Ex. xxviii. 1, 40, 43: Num. iii. 3, 45 1 
Chr. xxiv. 2). In the distribution*of services be- 
longing to the Tabernacle and its transport on the 
march of the Israelites, the Gershonites had charge 
of the curtains and hangings, and the Merarites of 
the pillars, cords, and boards, and both of these 
departments were placed undér the superintendence 
of Ithamar (Ex. xxxvili. 21; Num. iy. 21-33). 
These services were continued under the Temple 
system, so far as was consistent with its stationary 
character, but instead of being appropriated to 
families, they were divided by lot, the first lot be- 
ing taken by the family of Eleazar, whose descend- 
ants were more numerous than those of Ithamar 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 4,6). The high-priesthood passed 
into the family of Ithamar in the person of Eli, 
but for what reason we are not informed. It re- 
verted into its original line in the person of Zadok, 
in consequence of Abiathar’s participation in the 
rebellion of Adonijah. Thus was fulfilled the proph- 
ecy delivered to Samuel against Eli (1 Sam. ii. 
31-35; 1 K. ii. 26, 27, 35; Joseph. Ant. viii. 1, 
§ 3). 

A descendant of Ithamar, by name Daniel, is 
mentioned as returning from captivity in the time 
of Artaxerxes (Ezr. viii. 2). Ho Wire 


ITHIEL Oss [God is with me]: *E@- 


nas [Vat. Alex. AidimaA; FA. SeOima:] Ftheel). 
1. A Benjamite, son of Jesaiah (Neh. xi. 7). 

2. (LXX. omit; Vulg. translates, cwm quo est 
Deus.) One of two persons —Ithiel and Ueal — 
to whom Agur ben-Jakeh delivered his discourse 
(Proy. xxx. 1). [Ucat.] 


ITH MAH (many {orphanage]: "leBapud; 


[Vat. E@oua; FA. EG@eua;] Alex. leOeua: Jethma), 
a Moabite, one of the heroes of David’s guard, ac- 
cording to the enlarged list of Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xi. 46). 

ITH/NAN (7377) [bestowed, given]; in both 


MSS. of the LXX. the name is corrupted by being 
attached to that next it: ’Acopiwvaly, Alex. 
Idvatip: Jethnam), one of the towns in the ex- 
treme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 23), named with 
Kedesh and Telem (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 4), and 
therefore probably on the borders of the desert, if 
not actually in the desert itself. No trace of its 
existence has yet been discovered, nor does it ap- 
pear to have been known to Jerome. The village 
Idna which recalls the name, is between Hebron 
and Beit-Jibrin, and therefore much too far north, 


G. 
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ITH’RA (warp [abundance, eminence]: 
*IeGép; [Vat. Alex.] Toop; Joseph. Ant. vii. 10, 
SB "leOdpoos: Jetra), an Israelite (2 Sam. xvii. 
25) or Ishmaelite (1 Chr. ii. 17, “ Jether the Ish- 
meelite”’); the father of Amasa by Abigail, Da~ 
vid’s sister. He was thus brother-in-law to David 
and uncle to Joab, Abishai, and Asahel, the three 
“sons of Zeruiah.” There is no absolute means 
of settling which of these -— Israelite or Ishmaelite 
—1is correct; but there can be little doubt that the 
latter is so; the fact of the admixture of Ishmaelite 
blood in David’s family being a fit subject for no- 
tice in the genealogies, whereas Ithra’s being an 
Israelite would call for no remark. [JEruHER. | 


* Keil and Delitzsch also (Books of Samuel, p. 
433, Eng. transl.) read “Ishmaelite’’ for “ Israel- 
ite,’ 2 Sam. xvii. 25. Wordsworth (Books of 
Samuel, p. 111) suggests that if “Israelite”? be 
correct, Ithra may be so called because he belonged 
to one of the other tribes, and not to that of Judah 
into which he married. [ApBiGatu.] As to the 
question (not an easy one to answer) of his precise 
relationship to David in consequence of the mar- 
riage, see NAHASH. H. 


ITH’RAN (am [as above]). 1. (16pdy, 
*TeOpdu; (Alex. IeOpay; Vat. in 1 Chr., TeOpay:| 
Jethrom, Jethran), a son of Dishon, a Horite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 26; 1 Chr. i. 41); and probably a phylarch 
(“ duke,’ A. V.) of a tribe of the Horim, as was 
his father (Gen. xxxvi. 30); for the latter was ev- 
idently a son of Seir (vv. 21 and 30), and not a 
son of Anah (ver. 25). 

2. (‘IeApd; [Vat. Oepa: Alex. TeGep; Comp. 
Ald. "Ie0pav:] Jethran), a descendant of Asher, in 
the genealogy contained in 1 Chr. vii. 30-40. 

BeS2 P: 

ITH’ REAM (OY WD [residue of the peo- 
ple]: *IeOepadp, "IeOpadu; [Vat. in 1 Chr., 1da- 
pau;| Alex. EveOepacu, IeOpay; Joseph. Ted- 
paduns: Jethraam), a son of David, born to him 
in Hebron, and distinctly specified as the sixth, and 
as the child of “‘ Eglah, David’s wife ’’ (2 Sam. iii. 
5; 1 Chr. iii. 3). In the ancient Jewish traditions 
Eglah is said to have been Michal, and to have 
died in giving birth to Ithream. 


ITH’RITE, THE alain [patronym. from 


Aidepaios, E@Gevatos, HOnpec (FA. Onpec):] 
Alex. 0 EOpa:os, TeOpirns, leOept, 1npec: Jeth- 
rites, Jethreus), the native of a place, or descend- 
ant of a man called [ether (according to the He- 
brew mode of forming derivatives): the designation 
of two of the members of David’s guard, Ira and 
Gareb (2 Sam. xxiii. 88; 1 Chr. xi. 40). The 
Ithrite (A. V. “Ithrites’ [Ai@artu, Vat. Alex. 
-AElpL? Jethrer|) is mentioned in 1 Chr. ii. 53 as 
among the “ families of Kirjath-jearim;’’ but this 
does not give us much clew to the derivation of the 
term, except that it fixes it as belonging to Judah. 
The two Ithrite heroes of David’s guard may have 
come from Jarrrr, in the mountains of Judah, 
one of the places which were the “haunt”? of Da- 
vid and his men in their freebooting wanderings, 
and where he had “friends” (1 Sam. xxx. 27; 
comp. 381). Ira has been supposed to be identical 
with “Ira the Jairite,” David's priest (2 Sam. xx. 
26) — the Syriac version reading “from Jatir” in 
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that place. But nothing more than conjecture can 
be arrived at on the point. 

oT Sein Etisal] 

ITTAH-KA‘ZIN (STAY: én wdaw 
Karaceu; Alex..... Kao: Thacasin), one 
of the landmarks of the boundary of Zebulun (Josh. 
xix. 13), named next to Gath-hepher. Like that 
place (A. V. ‘Gittah-hepher’’) the name is prob- 
ably Eth-kazin, with the Hebrew particle of mo- 
tion (ah) added —i. e. “to Eth-kazin.”’ Taken as 
Hebrew the name bears the interpretation time, or 
people, of a judge (Ges. Thes. p. 1083 6). It has 
not been identified. G. 

IT/TAL [2 syl.] OFAN [in tine, opportunely 
present|). 1. (E@i, and so Josephus; [Vat. S<6- 
Oer;] Alex. EQGe: thai.) “Ivrart rue Gir- 
TITE,” 7. €. the native of Gath, a Philistine in the 
army of King David. He appears only during the 
revolution of Absalom. We first discern him on 
the morning of David’s flight, while the king was 
standing under the olive-tree below the city, watch- 
ing the army and the people defile past him. [See 
DAvin, vol. i. ps 563 a.] Last in the procession 
came the 600 heroes who had formed Dayid’s band 
during his wanderings in Judah, and had been 
with him at Gath (2 Sam. xy. 18; comp. 1 Sam. 
xxili, 13, xxvii. 2, xxx. 9, 10; and see Joseph. Ant. 
vii. 9, § 2). Amongst these, apparently command- 
ing them, was Ittai the Gittite (ver. 19). He caught 
the eye of the king, who at once addressed him and 
besought him as ‘+a stranger and an exile,” and as 
one who had but very recently joined his service, 
not to attach himself to a doubtful cause, but to 
return “with his brethren” and abide with the 
king @ (19, 20). But Ittai is firm; he is the king's 
slave (TDD, A. V. “servant ”’), and wherever his 
master goes he will go. Accordingly he is allowed 
by David to proceed, and he passes over the Kedron 
with the king (xv. 22, LXX.), with all his men, 
and ‘all the little ones that were with him,” 


These “little ones” (FRBINYD, “all the chil- 
dren”’) must have been the families of the band, 
their “households”? (1 Sam. xxvii. 3). They ac- 
companied them during their wanderings in Judah, 
often in great risk (1 Sam. xxx. 6), and they were 
not likely to leave them behind in this fresh com- 
mencement of their wandering life. 

When the army was numbered and organized by 
Dayid at Mahanaim, Ittai again appears, now in 
command of a third part of the force, and (for the 
time at least) enjoying equal rank with Joab and 
Abishai (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5,12). But here, on the 
eve of the great battle, we take leave of this valiant 
and faithful stranger; his conduct in the fight and 
his subsequent fate are alike unknown to us. Nor 
is he mentioned in the lists of David's captains and 
of the heroes of his body-guard (see 2 Sam. xxiii. ; 
1 Chr. xi.), lists which are possibly of a date pre- 
vious to Ittai’s arrival in Jerusalem. ; 

An interesting tradition is related by Jerome 
( Quest. Hebr. on 1 Chr. xx. 2). “David took 
the crown off the head of the image of Mileom 
(A. V. ‘their king’). But by the law it was for- 
bidden to any Israelite to touch either gold or 
silyer of an idol. Wherefore they say that Ittai 


a The meaning of this is doubtful. ‘The king” 
may be Absalom, or it may be Ittai’s former king, 
Achish. By the LXX, the words are omitted. 
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the Gittite, who had come to David from the Phil- 
istines, was the man who snatched the crown from 
the head of Milcom; for it was lawful for a Hebrew 
to take it from the hand of a man, though not 
from the head of the idol.” The main difficulty 
to the reception of this legend lies in the fact that 
if Ittai was engaged in the Ammonite war, which 
happened several years before Absalom’s reyolt, the 
expression of David (2 Sam. xy. 20), “thou camest 
but yesterday,” loses its force. However, these 
words may be merely a strong metaphor. 


From the expression “thy brethren’ (xv. 20) 
we may infer that there were other Philistines be- 
sides Ittai in the six hundred; but this is uncertain. 
Ittai was not exclusively a Philistine name, nor 
does ‘“ Gittite ? —as in the case of Obed-edom, who 
was a Levite — necessarily imply Philistine parent- 
age. Still David’s words, “stranger and exile,”’ 
seem to show that he was not an Israelite. 

2. (Eobat; [Vat. Ec@aer; Comp. Ald. ’E66!:] 
Ithai.) Son of Ribai, from Gibeah of Benjamin; 
one of the thirty heroes of Dayid’s guard (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 29). In the parallel list of 1 Chr. xi. the 
name is given as IrHAt. G. 


ITURAVA (Irovpala [from TO), enclos- 
ure, nomadic camp, Ges.]), a small province on 
the northwestern border of Palestine, lying along 
the base of Mount Hermon. In Luke iii. 1 it is 
stated that Philip was “ tetrarch of Iturea and the 
region of Trachonitis;’’ and this is the only men- 
tion in Scripture of the district under its Greek 
name. But the country became historic long be- 
fore the rule of the Herodian family or the advent 


of the Greeks. Jrrur (7AWD)) was a son of Ish- 
mael, and he gave his name, like the rest of his 
brethren, to the little province he colonized (Gen. 
xxv. 15, 16). In after years, when the Israelites 
had settled in Canaan, a war broke out between 
the half-tribe of Manasseh and the Hagarites (or 
Ishmaelites), Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab. The 
latter were conquered, and the children of Manas- 
seh “dwelt in the land, and they increased from 
Bashan unto Baal-Hermon.’’ They already pos- 
sessed the whole of Bashan, including Gaulanitis 
and Trachonitis; and now they conquered and col- 
onized thé little province of Jetur, which lay between 
Bashan and Mount Hermon (1 Chr. y. 19-23). 
Subsequent history shows that the Ishmaelites were 
neither annihilated nor entirely dispossessed, for in 
the second century B. c., Aristobulus, king of the 
Jews, reconquered the province, then called by its 
Greek name Itureea, and gave the inhabitants their 
choice of Judaism or banishment (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
11, § 3). While some submitted, many retired to 
their own rocky fastnesses, and to the defiles of 
Hermon adjoining. Strabo says that in his day 
the mountainous regions in the kingdom of Chalcis 
were inhabited partly by Itureeans, whom he de- 
scribes as kaxodpyat mdvres (xvi. pp. 518, 520). 
Other early writers represent them as skillful arch- 
ers and daring plunderers (Cie. Phil. ii. 44; Vire. 
Georg. ii. 448; Lucan. Phar. vii. 230). Tturea, 
with the adjoining provinces, fell into the hands of 
a chief called Zenodorus; but, about B. c. 20, they 
were taken from him by the Roman emperor, and 
given to Herod the Great (Joseph. Ant. xy. 10, 
§ 1), who bequeathed them to his son Philip (Ant. 
xvii. 8, § 1; Luke iii. 1; comp. Joseph. B. J. ii. 
6, § 3). 

The passages aboye referred to point clearly to 
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the position of Ituraea, and show, notwithstanding 
the arguments of Reland and others (Reland, p. 
106; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. s. vy. Iturea), that it 
was distinct from Auranitis. Pliny rightly places it 
north of Bashan and near Damascus (v. 23);@ and 
J. de Vitry describes it as adjoining Trachonitis, 
and lying along the base of Libanus between Tibe- 
rias and Damascus (Cesta Dei, p. 1074: comp. pp. 
771, 1003). At the place indicated is situated the 


modern province of Jedir ( >) a>), which is 


just the Arabic form of the Hebrew Jetur (T%0)). 
It is bounded on the east by Trachonitis, on the 
south by Gaulanitis, on the west by Hermon, and 
on the north by the plain of Damascus. It is table- 
land with an undulating surface, and has little con- 
ical and cup-shaped hills at intervals. The southern 
section of it has a rich soil, well watered by nu- 
merous springs and streams from Hermon. The 
greater part of the northern section is entirely dif- 
ferent. The surface of the ground is covered with 
jagged rocks; in some places heaped up in huge 
piles, in others sunk into deep pits; at one place 
smooth and naked, at another seamed with yawn- 
ing chasms in whose rugged edges rank grass and 
weeds spring up. The rock is all basalt, and the 
formation similar to that of the Lejah. [ARGos.] 
The molten lava seems to have issued from the 
earth through innumerable pores, to have spread 
over the plain, and then to have been rent and 
shattered while cooling (Porter’s Handbook, p. 465). 
Jedir contains thirty-eight towns and villages, ten 
of which are now entirely desolate, and all the rest 
contain only a few families of poor peasants, living 
in wretched hovels amid heaps of ruine (Porter's 
Damascus, ii. 272 fi.). domi. Be 

* Yet there is some dissent from this view of 
the identity of Jetur (Gen. xxv. 15) and Jediir, 
and hence of the situation of Itursea as being on 
the northeastern slope of Jebel Heisch, one of the 
spurs of Hermon. The German traveller in the 
Hauran, Dr. Wetzstein, though he regards Jetur 
and Iturzea as unquestionably the same, maintains 
that Jetur and Jedi, or Gediir, ave not identical, 
partly on account of the difference in the names 
(generally considered unimportant), and partly be- 
cause the Iturzeans, as described by ancient writers, 
must have been a more hardy and powerful race 
than the inhabitants of a few villages in a compar- 
atively low region like Gediir,, and poorly protected 
against invasion and subjugation. He places Itu- 
rea further south, on the summits and on the east- 
ern declivity of the central mountains of the Hau- 
ran, now inhabited by a portion of the Druzes, one 
of the most warlike tribes of the East. He holds 
that the Biblical Jetur, though now lost, was among 
these mountains, and belonged to an Ishmaelitic 
tribe, as stated in Gen. xxv. 12 ff. He argues, 
also, that a little district like Gediir, so near to 
Damascus, would be under the jurisdiction of that 
city, and not form part of an independent tetrarchy. 
The farms and villages there at present are owned 
by patrician families of Damascus. See this au- 
thor’s Retsebericht tiber Hauran und die Tracho- 
nen, pp. 88-92. The derivation of Gedir from 
Jetur, says the writer on “ Itureea,”?’ in Zeller's 
Bibl. Worterd., s. v. (2t Aufi.), has not yet been 
shown. If the ancient name still remains, it cer- 


a * Pliny assigns Iturea to Coele-Syria in H. N. 
y. 19, but does not refer to it in y. 23. H. 
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tainly favors the finding of Ituraa in Gedii, as 
does also its being assigned by some of the ancient 
writers to Ccele-Syria. Yet Coele-Syria, it should 
be said, is a vague designation, and was sometimes 
used so as to embrace nearly all inner Syria from 
Damascus to Arabia (see Winer’s Bibl. Realw. i. 
232, 3te Aufi.). Dr. Robinson (Phys. Geogr. p. 
319) follows the common representation. See, to 
the same effect, Raumer’s Pualdstina, p. 227, 4te 
Aufl. For a paper on “ Bashan, Itursea, and Ke- 
rath,” by Mr. Porter, author of the above article, 
see Bibl. Sacra, xiii. 789-808. H. 


VVAH, or A’VA (TAY, or BAY [destruc- 
tion, ruins, Ges.]: ’ABd, [in Is. (with Hena), 
*Avayouydava, Vat. (with Hena) Avaryouyava} 
Comp. ’Aouvdy; in 2 K. xviii., Vat. omits, Alex. 
Ava}; in xix., Vat. Ovdov, Alex. Aura:] Ava), 
which is mentioned in Scripture twice (2 KX. xviii. 
34, xix. 13; comp. Is. xxxvii. 18) in connection 
with Hena and Sepharvaim, and once (2 K. xvii. 
24) in connection with Babylon and Cuthah, must 
be sought in Babylonia, and is probably identical 
with the modern Hit, which is the “Is of Herodotus 
(i. 179). This town lay on the Euphrates, between 
Sippara (Sepharvaim) and Anah (Hena), with 
which it seems to haye been politically united 
shortly before the time of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 


13). It is probably the Ahava (NTN) of Ezra 
(viii. 15). The name is thought to have been 
originally derived from that of a Babylonian god, 
iva, who represents the sky or dither, and to 
whom the town is supposed to have been dedicated 
(Sir H. Rawlinson, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. 


606, note). In this case Jvvah (TY) would seem 


to be the most proper pointing. The pointing 


Ava; or rather Avva (SAY), shows a corruption of 
articulation, which might readily pass on to Ahava 


(SIFTS). In the Talmud the name appears as 


Thih (S971); and hence would be formed the 
Greek “Is, and the modern Hit, where the ¢ is 
merely the feminine ending. Isidore of Charax 
seems to intend the same place by his ’Aei-oArs 
(Mans. Purth. p. 5). Some have thought that it 
oceurs as /st in the Egyptian Inscriptions of the 
time of Thothmes III., about B. c. 1450 (Birch, in 
Olin Agyptiaca, p. 80). 

This place has always been famous for its bitu- 
men springs. It is bitumen which is brought to 
Thothmes III. as tribute from /st. From /s, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, was obtained the bitumen 
used as cement in the walls of Babylon (/. s. ¢.). 
Isidore calls Aeipolis “the place where are the 
bitumen springs” (0a dopadrirides mnyat)- 
These springs still exist at i, and sufficiently 
mark the identity of that place with the Herodo- 
tean Is, and therefore probably with the Jvuh of 
Scripture. They have been noticed by most of our 
Mesopotamian travellers (see, among others, Rich's 
First Memoir on Babylon, p. 64, and Chesney’s 
Euphrates Expedition, i. 55). G. Rk. 


IVORY (wy, shén, in all passages, except 1 K. 


x. 22, and 2 Chr. ix. 21, where DDT, shen- 

habbim, is so rendered). ‘The word shén literally 

signifies the “tooth”? of any animal, and hence 

more especially denotes the substance of the pro- 

jecting tusks of elephants. By some of the an- 

cient nations these tusks were imagined to be 
75 
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horns (Ez. xxvii. 15; Plin. viii. 4, xviii. 1), though 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 55) correctly calls them teeth. 
As they were first acquainted with elephants through 
their ivory, which was an important article of com- 
merce, the shape of the tusks, in all probability, led 
them into this error. It is remarkable that no 
word in Biblical Hebrew denotes an elephant, unless 
the latter portion of the compound shenhablim be 
supposed to have this meaning. Gesenius derives 
it from the Sanscrit ibhas, “an elephant;” Keil 
(on 1 K. x. 22) from the Coptie eboy; while Sir 
Henry Rawlinson mentions a word habba, which he 
met with in the Assyrian inscriptions, and which 
he understands to mean ‘the large animal,’ the 
term being applied both to the elephant and the 
camel (Jow'n. of As. Soc. xii. 463). It is sug- 
gested in Gesenius’ Thesaurus (s. v.) that the 


original reading may have been OJ2i7 70, 
“ivory, ebony ” (ef. Ez. xxvii. 15). Hitzie (/sciah, 
p- 643), without any authority, renders the word 
“nubischen Zahn.” The Targum Jonathan on 1 


K. x. 22 has Sy 7,  elephant’s tusk,’’ while 
the Peshito gives simply “elephants.” In the 


Targum of the Pseudo Jonathan, Gen. 1. 1 is 
translated, ‘and Joseph placed his father upon a 


bier of ppTw ” (shinddphin), which is conjec- 


tured to be a valuable species of wood, but for 
which Buxtorf, with great probability, suggests as 


another reading bt YW, “ivory.” 


The Assyrians appear to have carried on a great 
traffic in ivory. Their early conquests in India 
had made them familiar with it, and (according to 
one rendering of the passage) their artists supplied 
the luxurious Tyrians with carvings in ivory from 
the isles of Chittim (Iz. xxvii. 6). On the obelisk 
in the British Museum the captives or tribute 
bearers are represented as carrying tusks. Among 
the merchandise of Babylon, enumerated in Rev. 
xviii. 12, are included “all manner vessels of ivory.’’ 
The skilled workmen of Hiram, king of Tyre, fash- 
ioned the great ivory throne of Solomon, and over- 
laid it with pure gold (1 K. x. 18; 2 Chr. ix. 17). 
The ivory thus employed was supplied by the car- 
avans of Dedan (Is. xxi. 13; Ez. xxvii. 15), or was 
brought with apes and peacocks by the navy of 
Tharshish (1 K. x. 22). The Egyptians, at a very 
early period, made use of this material in decora- 
tion. The cover of a small ivory box in the Egyp- 
tian collection at the Louvre is “ inseribed with the 
preenomen Nefer-ka-re, or Neper-cheres, adopted by 
a dynasty found in the upper line of the tablet of 
Abydos, and attributed by M. Bunsen to the fifth. 
. . . In the time of Thothmes ILI. ivory was im- 
ported in considerable quantities into Egypt, either 
‘in boats laden with ivory and ebony’ from Ethi- 
opia, or else in tusks and cups from the Ruten-nu. 
. . . The celebrated car at Florence has its linch- 
pins tipped with ivory ” (Birch, in Trans. of Roy. 
Soc. of Lit. iii. 2d series). The specimens of 
EXgyptian ivory work, which are found in the prin- 
cipal museums of Europe, are, most of them, in 
the opinion of Mr. Birch, of a date anterior to the 
Persian invasion, and some even as old as the 18th 
dynasty. 

The ivory used by the Egyptians was principally 
brought from Ethiopia (Herod. iii. 114), though 
their elephants were originally from Asia. The 
Ethiopians, according to Diodorus Siculus (i. 55), 
brought to Sesostris “ebony and gold, and the 
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teeth of elephants.” Among the tribute paid by 
them to the Persian kings were “ twenty large tusks 
of ivory” (Herod. iii. 97). In the Periplus of the 
‘Red Sea (c. 4), attributed to Arrian, Coloe ( Cala‘) 
is said to be “the chief mart for ivory."’ It was 
thence carried down to Adouli (Zulla, or Thulla), 
a port on the Red Sea, about three days’ journey 
from Coloe, together with the hides of hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell, apes, and slaves (Plin. vi. 34). The 
elephants and rhinoceroses, from which it was ob- 
tained, were killed further up the country, and few 
were taken near the sea, or in the neighborhood of 
Adouli. At Ptolemais Theron was found a little 
ivory like that of Adouli (Peripl. c. 3). Ptolemy 


Philadelphus made this port the dept of the ele- | 
According to Pliny | 


phant trade (Plin. vi. 5+). 
(viii. 10), ivory was so plentiful on the borders of 
Ethiopia that the natives made door-posts of it, and 
even fences and stalls for their cattle. The author 
of the Periplus (c. 16) mentions Rhapta as another 
station of the ivory trade, but the ivory brought 
down to this port is said to have been of an inferior 
quality, and “ for the most part found in the woods, 


damaged by rain, or collected from animals drowned 


by the overfiow of the rivers at the equinoxes”’ 
(Smith, Dict. Geogr. art. Rhapta). The Egyptian 
merchants traded for ivory and onyx stones to 
Barygaza, the port to which was carried down the 


commerce of Western India from Ozene (Pervpl. 


c. 49). 


IZRAHITE, THE 


only varieties. Mention of this plant is made only 
|in 2 Mace. vi. 7, where it is said that the Jews 
|were compelled, when the feast of Bacchus was 
kept, to go in procession carrying ivy to this deity, 
‘to whom it is well known this plant was sacred. 
|Ivy, however, though not mentioned by name, has 
|a peculiar interest to the Christian, as forming the 
« corruptible crown ” (1 Cor. ix. 25) for which the 
competitors at the great Isthmian games contended. 
and which St. Paul so beautifully contrasts with 
the “incorruptible crown” which shall hereafter 
encircle the brows of those who run worthily the 
race of this mortal life. In the Isthmian contests 
the victor’s garland was either ivy or pine. 
W. #. 

* The ivy (such as is described above) grows 
| wild also in Palestine. G. E. P. 
| IZ/EHAR [‘Icodap: Jesaar]. The form in 
|which the name Izhar is given in the A. V. of 
|Num. iii. 19 only. In ver. 27 the family of the 
same person is given as Izeharites. The Hebrew 
word is the same as Izhar. 

IZEHARITES, THE (ET: 6 ‘Is- 
caap: Alex. 0 Saap: Jesanrite). ee family of 
Kohathite Levites, descended from Izhar the son 
of Kohath (Num. iii. 27); called also in the A. V. 
“ [zharites.”” WA Ws 


| IZHAR (spelt Izehar in Num. iii. 19, of 


In the early ages of Greece ivory was frequently |A. V.; in Heb. always 773° [oil, and perh. one 
employed for purposes of ornament. The trappings | @neinied with oil]: “Iecdap and [1 Chr. vi. 38, 
of horses were studded with it (Hom. J/. y. 584); | ¥Sili. 12, 18.] “Iodap [but here Vat. Alex. read 
it was used for the handles of keys (Od. xxi. 7), | Iocaap: Vat. in Ex. ili. 19. Iccaxap]: Jsaar), 
«and for the bosses of shields (Hes. Sc. Here. 141, son of Kohath, grandson of Levi, uncle of Aaron 
142). The “ivory house * of Ahab (1 K. xxii. 39) jand Moses, and father of Korah (Ex. vi. 18, 21: 
was probably a palace, the walls of which were | Num. iii. 19, xvi. 1; 1 Chr. vi. 2, 18). But in 
panelled with ivory, like the palace of Menelaus 1 Chr. vi. 22 Amminadab is substituted for Jzkar, 
described by Homer (Odys. iy. 73; ef. Eur. Jph. |as the son of Kohath and father of Korah, in the 
Aul. 583, éaedavtodéro: Séuor. Comp. also Am. line of Samuel. This, however, must be an acci- 
iii. 15, and Ps. xlv. 8, unless the “ ivory palaces” | dental error of the scribe, as in ver. 38, where the 
in the latter passage were perfume boxes made of | Same genealogy is repeated, Izhar appears again in 
that material, as has been conjectured). Beds inlaid | his right place. The Cod. Alex. in ver. 32 reads 
or veneered with ivory were in use among the He- | /zehar [Iccaap] in place of Amminadab, and the 
brews (Am. vi. 4; ef. Hom. Od. xxiii. 200), as also | Aldine and Complut. read Amminadab between 


among the Egyptians (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii. 
169). The practice of inlaying and yeneering wood 
with ivory and tortoise-shell is described by Pliny 
(xvi. 84). The great ivory throne of Solomon, the 
work of the Tyrian craftsmen, has been already 
mentioned (cf. Rev. xx. 11); but it is difficult to 


determine whether the “ tower of ivory”? of Cant. | 


vii. 4 is merely a figure of speech, or whether it 
had its original among the things that were. By the 
luxurious Pheenicians ivory was employed to orna- 
ment the boxwood rowing benches (or “hatches” 
according to some) of their galleys (Ez. xxvii. 6). 
Many specimens of Assyrian carving in ivory have 
been found in the excavations at Nimroud, and 
among the rest some tablets “richly inlaid with 
blue and opaque glass, lapis lazuli, ete.’ (Bonomi, 


Nineveh and its Palaces, p. 334; ef. Cant. y. 14). | 
Part of an ivory staff, apparently a sceptre, and | 


several entire elephants’ tusks were discovered by 
Mr. Layard in the last stage of decay, and it was 
with extreme difficulty that these interesting relics 
could be restored (Nin. and Bab. p. 195). — 


We ASW 


IVY (isads: hedera), the common Hedera 
helix, of which the ancient Greeks and Romans 
describe two or three kinds, which appear to be 


|Izhar and Kore, making another generation. But 
these are probably only corrections of the text. 
| (See Burrington’s Genealogies of the O. T.) Izhar 
was the head of the family of the IzHARITEs or 
IZEHARITES (Num. iii. 27; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 29), 
one of the four families of the Kohathites. 
AS Goss 
IZHARITES, THE (TENT: 6 Icaapl. 
"Iocadp, 6 “Iocaapi: [Vat. in 1 Chr. xxiy. 22, 
|xxvi. 29, Iooaper:] Alex. o Iocaapi, Iooapi, o 
\Ixaapi: Isaari, [saariie). The same as the pre- 
ceding. In the reign of David, Shelomith was the 
chief of the family (1 Chr. xxiv. 22), and with his 
|brethren had charge of the treasure dedicated for 
| the Temple (1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 29). W. A. W. 


IZRAHI’AH (ANTIN [Jehovah causes to 
ae Forth or appear}: Te(pata, ’E(pata; [Vat. 
| Zapera;] Alex. Ie(pra: Jzrahia), a man of Issachar, 
jone of the Bene-Uzzi [sons of U.], and father of 
| four, or five — which, is not clear — of the princi- 
pal men in the tribe (1 Chr. vii. 3). 
IZRAHITE, THE (MPA, i. ce. «the 
Izrach”* [indigenous, native, Ges., First]: 6 ‘leopad; 
| [Vat. Egpae:| Alex. Ie(paed: Jezerites), the des- 
‘ignation of Shamhuth, the captain of the fifth . 


IZREEL 


monthly course as appointed by David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 8).. In its present form the Hebrew will not 
bear the interpretation put on it in the A. V. Its 
real force is probably Zerahite, that is, from the 
great Judaic family of ZerAH — the Zarhites. 


* IZ/REBL is used for JezREEL in Josh. xix. 
18 in the A. V. ed. 1611. 
in the Genevan version. A. 


IZRI OE57, i. e. “the Itsrite - [Jehovah 
creates, Fiirst]: 2? ‘Teopl ; [Vat. leodper;] Alex. 
IevSpr: Lsari), a Levite, leader of the fourth course 
or ward in the service of the house of God (1 Chr. 
xxy. 11). In ver. 3 he is called ZERI. 


J. 


JA’AKAN (Wy. [one sagacious, intelligent, 
First]: "Iaxfu; [Vat.] Alex. lake: Jacan), the 
forefather of the Bene-Jaakan, round whose wells 
the children of Israel encamped after they left 
Mosera, and from which they went on to Hor- 
Hagidgad (Deut. x. 6). Jaakan was son of Ezer, 
the son of Seir the Horite (1 Chr. i. 42). The 
name is here given in the A. V. as JAKAN, though 
without any reason for the change. In Gen. xxxvi. 
27 it is in the abbreviated form of AKAN. The 
site of the wells has not been identified. Some 
suggestions will be seen under BENE-JAAKAN. 


G: 
JAAKOBAH (73ND): ‘toxagd; Alex. 


IakaBa: Jacoba), one of the princes - (O°8°W3) 
of the families of Simeon (1 Chr. iy. 36). Except- 
ing the termination, the name is identical with that 
of JACOB. 

* First makes this name = ‘to Jacob,” 7. e. 
reckoned to him. It is the unaccented paragogic 


iT, appended to a class of proper names in the 


later Hebrew. (Hebr. und Chald. Handw. s. v.) 
H. 


JA‘/ALA (soy [weld she-goat]: "leAhr; 
[Alex. FA. Ileana :] Jahala). Bene-Jaala [sons 
of J.] were among the descendants of ‘“ Solomon’s 
slaves’? who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. vii. 58). The name also occurs as — 


JA/ALAH (aby? [as above]: ’IenAd; Alex. 
IeAa: Jala), Ezy. ii. 56; and in Esdras as JEELI. 


JA/ALAM (ody: whom God hides, Ges.: 
"Teyadu: Lhelon, Thelom), a son of Esau by his wife 
AHOLIBAMAH (Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; ef. 1 Chr. 
i. 35), and a phylarch (A. V. “duke’’) or head of 
a tribe of Edom. IBn ish des 


JA/ANAL [8 syl-] ODDS: [whom Jehovah 
answers]: "lavly; [Vat. lavew;] Alex. Tavac: 
Janai), a chief man in the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
y. 12). The LXX. have connected the following 
name, Shaphat, to Jaanai, and rendered it as I. 6 


ypappareds- 


infra]: "Apiwprytu; [Vat. Alex. yen :] Saltus 
1h Saas a to the present text of 2 
Sam. xxi. 19, a Bethlehemite, and the father of 
Elhanan who slew Goliath (the words ‘the brother 
of,” are added in the A. V.). In the parallel pas- 


It is the common form | 


/ the “son of the (not ‘a’) Maachathite.”’ 


JA/ARE-OR‘EGIM (D°27N DY [see 
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sage, 1 Chr. xx. 5, besides other differences, Jair is 
found instead of Jaare, and Oregim is omitted. 
Oregim is not elsewhere found as a proper name, 
nor is it a common word; and occurring as it does 
without doubt at the end of the verse (A. V. 
“weavers ’’), in a sentence exactly parallel to that 
in 1 Sam. xvii. 7, it is not probable that it should 
also occur in the middle of the same. The con- 
clusion of Kennicott (Dissertation, 80) appears a 
just one—that in the latter place it has been 
interpolated from the former, and that Jair or Jaor 
is the correct reading instead of Jaare. [ELHANAN, 
vol, i. p. 697 a.] 

Still the agreement of the ancient versions with 
the present Hebrew text affords a certain corrobora- 
tion to that text, and should not be overlooked. 
[J arr. ] 

The Peshito, followed. by the Arabic, substitutes 
for Jaare-Oregim the name “ Malaph the weaver,” 
to the meaning of which we have no clew. The 
Targum, on the other hand, doubtless anxious to 
avoid any apparent contradiction of the narrative 
in 1 Sam. xvii., substitutes David for Elhanan, 
Jesse for Jaare, and is led by the word Oregim to 
relate or possibly to inyent a statement as to Jesse’s 
calling — “ And David son of Jesse, weaver of the 
veils of the house of the sanctuary, who was of 
Bethlehem, slew Goliath the Gittite.”’ By Jerome 
Jaare is translated by sallus, and Oregim by poly- 
mitarius (comp. Quest. Hebr. on both passages). 
In Josephus’s account (Ant. vii. 12, § 2) the Israelite 
champion is said to have been “ Nephan the kins- 
man of David” (Nepdvos 6 cuyyevis aitod): the 
word kinsman perhaps referring to the Jewish tra- 
dition of the identity of Jair and Jesse, or simply 
arising from the mention of Bethlehem. 

In the received Hebrew text Jaare is written 
with a small or suspended r, showing that in the 
opinion of the Masorets that letter is uncertain. 


JA’ASAU (WHY, but the Keri has WD, 
i. €. Jaasai [Jehovah makes, or is maker]: and so 
the Vulg. Jas?), one of the Bene-Bani who had 
married a foreign wife, and had to put her away 
(Ezr. x. 37). In the parallel list of 1 Esdras the 
name is not recognizable. The LXX. had a different 


text — kal émolnooy = wy). 

JAA/SIEL (Ossipys [whom God created]: 
"Iaoina ; [Vat. Aceinp;]} Alex. Aomd: Jasiel), 
son of the great Abner, ruler (7922) or “prince” 


(72) of his tribe of Benjamin, in the time of 
David (1 Chr. xxvii. 21). 

JAAZANVAH 
[whom Jehovah hears]). 
CleCovias; [Vat. Ogovas:] Jezonias), one of the 
“captains of the forces» who accompanied Johanan 
ben-Kareah to pay his respects to Gedaliah at Miz- 
pah after the fall of Jerusalem (2 K. xxv. 23), and 
who appears afterwards to have assisted in recoyer- 
ing Ishmael’s prey from his clutches (comp. Jer. 
xli. 11). After that, he probably went to Egypt 
with the rest (Jer. xliii. 4, 5). He is described as 
In the 
narrative of Jeremiah: the name is slightly changed 
to JEZANIAH. 

2. YA’‘AZAN-YA’HU Clexovlas; Alex. Te(ovias: 
Jezonias), son of Shaphan: leader of the band of 
seventy of the elders of Israel, who were seen by 
Ezekiel worshipping before the idols on the wall of 
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the court of the house of Jehovah (Ez. viii. 11). 
It is possible that he is identical with — 

_ 8. YA/AZAN-YAW’ (‘Texovias: Jezonias), son of 
Azur; one of the “princes ” (YW) of the people 
against whom Ezekiel was directed to prophesy 
(Hz. xi. 1), 

4, YA/AZAN-YAW (‘Iexovias: Jezonias), a Re- 
chabite, son of Jeremiah. He appears to have been 
the sheikh of the tribe at the time of Jeremiah’s 
interview with them (Jer. xxxv. 3). [-HON- 
ADAD. | 

JA’AZER and JA/ZER [helper, Ges.; or 
place hedged about, First: see infra]. (The form 
of this name is much varied both in the A. V. and 
the Hebrew, though the one does not follow the 
other. In Num. xxxii. it is twice given Jazer and 
once Jaazer, the Hebrew being in all three cases 


IY) [2], 2 e. Ya’ezzer. Elsewhere in Numbers 
and in Josh. xiii. it is Jaazer; but in Josh. xxi., in 
2 Sam. xxiv., Isaiah and Jeremiah, Jazer: the He- 


brew in all these is W379, Ya’ezer. In Chronicles 
it is also Jazer; but here the Hebrew is in the 


extended form of TY), Ya’ezeir, a form which 
the Samar. Codex also presents in Num. xxxii. 
The LXX. have "Ia¢hp, but once [2 Sam. xxiy. 5] 
"EAré(ep, Alex. EAva(np — inclnding the affixed 
Heb. particle, [and in 1 Chr. yi. 81, Vat. Pa¢ep; 
xxvi. 31, Vat. Pia(yp, Alex. Ta¢np:] Vulg. Jazer, 
Jaser, [Jezer]). A town on the east of Jordan, 
in or near to Gilead (Num. xxxii. 1, 3; i Chr. 
xxyi. 31). We first hear of it in possession of the 
Amorites, and as taken by Israel after Heshbon, 
and on their way from thence to Bashan (Num. 
xxi. 32).¢ It was rebuilt subsequently by the chil- 
dren of Gad (xxxii. 35), and was a prominent place 
in their territory (Josh. xiii. 25; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5). 
It was allotted to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 
39; 1 Chr. vi. 81), but in the time of David it 
would appear to have been occupied by Hebronites, 
7. €. descendants of Kohath (1 Chr. xxvi. 31). It 
seems to have given its name to a district of de- 
pendent or “ daughter’ towns (Num. xxi. 32, A. V. 
“ villages;’’? 1 Maec..v. 8), the “land of Jazer”’ 
(Num. xxxii. 1). In the “ burdens” proclaimed 
over Moab by Isaiah and Jeremiah, Jazer is men- 
tioned so as to imply that there were vineyards 
there, and that the cultivation of the vine had ex- 
tended thither from Srpman (Is. xvi. 8, 9; Jer. 
xlviii. 32). In the latter passage, as the text at 
present stands, mention is made of the “ Sea of 


Jazer”’ (LEN Dd). This may haye been some 
pool or lake of water, or possibly is an ancient cor- 
ruption of the text, the LXX. haying a different 
realing— méAis *I, (See Gesenius, Jesaia, i. 
550.) 

Jazer was known to Eusebius and Jerome, and 
its position is laid down with minuteness in the 
Onomasticon as 10 (or 8, s. voc. “ACwp) Roman 
miles west of Philadelphia (Ammédn), and 15 from 
Heshbon, and as the source of a river which falls 
into the Jordan. ‘Two sites bearing the names of 
Chirbet Szar and es-Szir, on the road westward 
of Amman, were pointed out to Seetzen in 1806 
(Reisen, 1854, i. 397, 398). The latter of these was 
passed also by Burckhardt (Syn. 364) at 24 hours 


2 In Num. xxi. 24, where the present Hebrew text 
has TY (A. V. “strong »), the LXX. have read *Iadyjp. 


JABBOK 


below Funeis going south. The ruins appear to 
have been on the left (east) of the road, and below 
them and the road is the source of the Wav Sz 


( peo); or Mojeb es-Szir (Seetzen), answering, 


though certainly but imperfectly, to the rorayuds 
péeyioros of Eusebius. Seetzen conjectures that 
the sea of Jazer may have been at the source of 
this brook, considerable marshes or pools sometimes 
lexisting at these spots. (Comp. his early sugges- 
tion of the source of the Wady Serka, p. 393.) 
Szir, or Seir, is shown on the map of Van de Velde 
as 9 Roman miles W. of Amman, and about 12 
from Heshbon. And here, until further investiga- 
tion, we must be content to place Jazer. G. 


JAAZYVAH (TD, i. e. Yaaziya’hu [whom 
Jehovah consoles]: ’OGia; [Vat. O¢eta:] Oziau), 
apparently a third son, or a descendant, of Merari 
the Levite, and the founder of an independent 
house in that family (1 Chr. xxiv. 26, 27); neither 
he nor his descendants are mentioned elsewhere 
(comp. the lists in xxiii. 21-23; Ex. vi. 19, &e.). 
The word Beno (13%), which follows Jaaziah, 


should probably be translated “ his son,” i. e. the 
son of Merari. 


JAA/ZIEL (Ospry [whom God consoles]: 
OCHA [Vat. FA. -Cer-]; Alex. Inova: Jaziel), 
one of the Levites of the second order who were 
appointed by David to perform the musical service 
before the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18). If Azreu in ver. 
20 is a contracted form of the same name — and 
there is no reason to doubt it (comp. Jesharelah 
and Asharelah, 1 Chr. xxy. 2, 14) —-his business 
was to “sound the psaltery on Alamoth.”’ 

* In the A. V. ed. 1611 the name is written 
Jaziel, as in the Bishops’ Bible and the Vul- 
gate. A. 


JA’/BAL (2 [a stream]: "IwBhaA; [Alex. 
IwBed:] Jabel), the son of Lamech and Adah 
(Gen. iv. 20) and brother of Jubal. Though de- 
scended from a dweller in a city (ver. 17), he is 
described as the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle. Bochart (/ievoz. i. ii. ¢. 44, near 
the end) points out the difference between his mode 
of life and Abel's. Jabal’s was a migratory life, 
and his possessions probably included other animals 
besides sheep. The shepherds who were before him 
may have found the land on which they dwelt suf- 
ficiently productive for the constant sustenance of 
their flocks in the neighborhood of their fixed 
abodes. Mite: 


JAB’/BOK (P2° [streaming forth, flowing, 
Sim. Ges.]: [Ia8dé«; in Gen. xxxii. 22, Rom.] 
‘laBdxy: Jaboe, [Jeboc]), a stream which inter- 
sects the mountain-vange of Gilead (comp. Josh. 
xii. 2, and 5), and falls into the Jordan about mid- 
way betyveen the sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
There is some difficulty in interpreting two or three 
passages of Scripture in which the Jabbok is spoken 
of as “the border of the children of Ammon.” 
The following facts may perhaps throw some light 
upon them: —The Ammonites at one time pos- 
sessed the whole country between the rivers Arnon 
and Jabbok, from the Jordan on the west to the 
wilderness on the east. They were driven out of it 
by Sihon king of the Amorites; and he was in turn 
expelled by the Israelites. Yet long subsequent to 
these events, the country was popularly called « the 


JABESH 


land of the Ammonites,” and was even claimed by 
them (Judg. xi. 12-22). For this reason the Jab- 
bok is still called “the border of the children of 
Ammon” in Deut. iii. 16, and Josh. xii. 2. Again, 
when the Ammonites were driven out by Sihon 
from their ancient territory, they took possession 
of the eastern plain, and of a considerable section 
of the eastern defiles of Gilead, around the sources 
and upper branches of the Jabbok. Rabbath-Am- 
mon, their capital city (2 Sam. xi.), stood within 
the mountains of Gilead, and on the banks of a 
tributary to the Jabbok. This explains tbe state- 
ment in Num. xxi. 24— ‘Israel possessed his 
(Sihon’s) land trom Arnon unto Jabbok, unto the 


children of Ammon (7VAY YD TY), for the 
border of the children of Ammon was strong” — 
the border among the defiles of the upper Jabbok 
was strong. This also illustrates Deut. ii. 37, 
“Only unto the land of the children of Ammon 
thou camest not, unto every place of the torrent 
Jabbok (735 om 4°52), and unto the cities 
in the mountains, and every place which the Lord 
our God forbad.” 

It was on the south bank of the Jabbok the in- 
terview took place between Jacob and Esau (Gen. 
xxxil. 22); and this river afterwards became, to- 
wards its western part, the boundary between the 
kingdoms of Sihon and Og (Josh. xii. 2,5). Euse- 
bius rightly places it between Gerasa and Phila- 
delphia (Onom. s. y.); and at the present day it 
separates the province of Belka trom Jebel Aplin. 
Its modern name is Wady Zurk+. It rises in the 
plateau east of Gilead, and receives many tributaries 
from both north and south in the eastern declivities 
of the mountain-range — one of these comes from 
Gerasa, another from Rabbath-Ammon; but all of 
them are mere winter streams. The Zurka cuts 
through Gilead in a deep, narrow defile. Through- 
out the lower part of its course it is fringed with 
thickets of cane and oleander, and the banks above 
are clothed with oak-forests. Towards its mouth 
the stream is perennial, and in winter often im- 
passable. Uae, oes 

* For other notices of the Jabbok, its history 
and scenery, the reader may see Robinson’s Phys. 
Geogr: pp. 57, 156 f.; Tristram’s Land of Israel, 
pp. 476, 563 (2d ed.); Stanley’s S. g* P. p. 290 
(Amer. ed.); Porter’s Handbook of Syria, p. 310 f.; 
and Lynch’s Lapedition to the Dead Sea, p. 253. 
The ford of Jabbok which Jacob crossed with his 
family on his return from Mesopotamia (Gen. xxxii. 
13 ff.) is pointed out at Kalvat Serka, on the great 
Damaseus road through Gilead. A legend which 
contradicts the Biblical account assigns the passage 
to the Jordan, north of the Sea of Galilee. See 
Ritter’s Geogr. of Palestine, Gage’s transl. ii. 228. 
The depression which marks the valley of the Zerka 
(Jabbok) can be seen from the heights near Bethel 
(Rob. Res. i. 444, 2d ed.). H. 


JA’ BESH (wad [dry, parched]: "laBis ; 
[Vat. IaBes;] Alex. ABes, IoBers 5 Joseph. 
aBjoos: Jabes). 1. Father of SHALLUM, the 
15th king of Israel (2 K. xv. 10, 13, 14). 

2. [Vat. IaBers; Alex. in 1 Sam., EraBers: in 
1 Chr., IaBers.] The short form of the name 
JABESH-GILEAD (1 Chr. x. 12 only). [The short 
form also occurs in 1 Sam. xi. 1, 3, 5, 9, 10, xxxi. 
12, 138. — A.] 


JA/BESH-GIL‘EAD (7992 WD, also 
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wes, 1 Sam. xi. 1, 9, &c., dry, from WD, to be 
dry; [1 Sam. xi. 1, 2 Sam. xxi. 12,] ’IaBls [Vat. 
Alex. -Beis] ToAadd; [1 Sam. xi. 9, IaBis (Vat. 
-Beis); Alex. EraBers Padaad; 1 Sam. xxxi. 11, 
2 Sam. ii. 4, 5, IaBis (Wat. -Bers, Alex. EraBers) 
THs Tadaadiridos (Vat. -Se-); 1 Chr. x. 1, 
Tadadd:] Jubes Galaud), or Jabesh in the terri- 
tory of Gilead. [GiLEAD.] In its widest sense 
Gilead included the half tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. 
XXVi. 21) as well as the tribes of Gad and Reuben 
(Num. xxxii. 1-42) east of the Jordan —and of 
the cities of Gilead, Jabesh was the chief. It is first 
mentioned in connection with the cruel vengeance 
taken upon its inhabitants for not coming up to 
Mizpeh on the occasion of the fierce war between 
the children of Israel and the tribe of Benjamin. 
kyery male of the city was put to the sword, and 
all virgins — to the number of 400 —seized to be 
given in marriage to the 600 men of Benjamin that 
remained (Judg. xxi. 8-14). Nevertheless the city 
survived the loss of its males; and being attacked 
subsequently by Nahash the Ammonite, gave Saul 
an opportunity of displaying his prowess in its 
defense, and silencing all objections made by the 
children of Belial to his sovereignty (1 Sam. xi. 
1-15). Neither were his exertions in behalf of this 
city unrequited; for when he and his three sons 
were slain by the Philistines in Mount Gilboa (1 
Sam. xxxi. 8), the men of Jabesh-Gilead came by 
night and took down their corpses from the walls 
of Beth-shan where they had been exposed as 
trophies; then burnt the bodies, and buried the 
bones under a tree near the city — observing a strict 
funeral fast for seven days (wid. 13). David does 
not forget to bless them for this act of piety towards 
his old master, and his more than brother (2 Sam. 
ii. 5); though he afterwards had their remains 
translated to the ancestral sepulchre in the tribe 
of Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 14). As to the site of 
the city, it is not defined in the O. T., but Euse- 
bius (Ononvast. s. v.) places it beyond Jordan, 6 
miles from Pella on the mountain-road to Gerasa; 
where its name is probably preserved in the Wady 
Yabes, which, flowing from the east, enters the 
Jordan below Beth-shan or Seythopolis. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson (S2b/. Res. iii. 319), the ruin 
ed-Deir, on the S. side of the Wady, still marks 
its site. KE. 8. Ff. 


JA’BEZ (vay) [who causes sorrow, Ges. ; 
possibly @ high place, Fiirst]: IdBis; [Vat Ta- 
meoap;| Alex. TaBns: Jabes), apparently a place 


at which the families of the scribes (2°75D) 


resided, who belonged to the families of the Kenites 
(1 Chr. ii. 55). It oecurs among the descendants 
of Salma, who was of Judah, and closely connected 
with Bethlehem (ver. 51), possibly the father of 
Boaz; and also — though how is not clear — with 
Joab. The Targum states some curious particulars, 
which, however, do not much elucidate the diffi- 
culty, and which are probably a mixture of trust- 
worthy tradition and of mere invention based on 
philological grounds. Rechab is there identified 
with Rechabiah the son of Eliezer, Moses’ younger 
son (1 Chr. xxvi. 25), and Jabez with Othniel the 
Kenezzite, who bore the name of Jabez “ because 


he founded by his counsel (TWE9Y) a school 
(SEDI) of disciples called Tirathites, Shim- 


eathites, and Sucathites.’” See also the quotations 
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from Talmud, Temurah, in Buxtorf’s Lea. col. 966, 
where a similar derivation is given. 

2. [TyaBns; Alex. layBns, TaBys- | The name 
oceurs again in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 9,10) in a passage of remarkable detail inserted 
in a genealogy again connected with Bethlehem 
(ver. 4). Here a different force is attached to the 


name. It is made to refer to the sorrow (A339) 
otzeb) with which his mother bore him, and also to 
his prayer that evil may not grieve OBS) him. 
Jabez was “more honorable than his brethren,” 
though who they were is not ascertainable. It is 
very doubtful whether any connection exists be- 
tween this genealogy and that in ii. 50-55. Several 
names appear in both — Hur, Ephratah, Bethlehem, 
Zaveathites (in A. V. iv. 2 inaccurately “ Zorath- 
ites”), Joab, Caleb; and there is much similarity 
between others, as Rechab and Rechah, Eshton and 
Eshtaulites; but any positive connection seems un- 
demonstrable. The Targum repeats its identifica- 
tion of Jabez and Othniel. 

These passages in the Targums are worthy of 
remark, not only because they exemplify the same 
habit of playing on words and seeking for deriva- 
tions which is found in the above and many other 
passages of the Bible, both early and late, but also 
because, as often as not, the puns do not now exist 
in the Rabbinical Hebrew in which these para- 
phrases are written, although they appear if that 
Rabbinical Hebrew is translated back into Biblical 
Hebrew. There are several cases of this in the 
Targum above quoted, namely, on 1 Chr. ii. 55 (see 
Tirathim, Socathim, ete.), and others in the Tar- 
gum on Ruth, in the additions to the genealogy at 
the end of that book. One example will show what 


is intended. “Obed (TAY) was he who served 
the Lord of the world with a perfect heart.” 


“Served” in Biblical Hebrew is T2Y%, from the 
same root as Obed, but in the dialect of the Tar- 


gum it is 754, so that the allusion (like that 
in Coleridge’s famous pun) exists, as it stands, 
neither for the eye nor the ear. G. 


JA’BIN (]°D [intelligent, Fiirst; one whom 
God observes, Ges.]: "IlaBis; [Vat. Alex. IaBeis: 
Jabin)). 1. King of Hazor, a royal city in the 
north of Palestine, near the waters of Merom, who 
organized a confederacy of the northern princes 
against the Israelites (Josh. xi. 1-3). He assembled 
an army, which the Scripture narrative merely com- 
pares to the sands for multitude (ver. 4), but which 
Josephus reckons at 300,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 
20,000 chariots. Joshua, encouraged by God, sur- 
prised this vast army of allied forces “ by the waters 
of Merom”’ (vér. 7; near Kedesh, according to 
Josephus), utterly routed them, cut the hoof-sinews 
of their horses, and burnt their chariots with fire 
at a place which from that circumstance may have 
derived its name of MiskepHoTH-Mar™ (Hervey, 
On the Genealogies, p. 228). [Misrernorn- 
Marm.] It is probable that in consequence of this 
battle the confederate kings, and Jabin among 
them, were reduced to vassalage, for we find im- 
mediately afterwards that Jabin is safe in his capital. 
But during the ensuing wars (which oceupied some 
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time, Josh. xi. 18), Joshua “ turned back,” and 
perhaps on some fresh rebellion of Jabin, inflicted 
on him a signal and summary vengeance, making 
Hazor an exception to the general rule of not burn- 
ing the conquered cities of Canaan (xi. 1-14; 
Joseph. Ant. y. 1, § 18; Ewald, Gesch. ii. 328). 
2. [In Judg., "IaBiv (Vat. -Bew); Alex. Iauew, 
IaBew; in Ps., IaBely.} A king of Hazor, whose 
general Sisera was defeated by Barak, whose army 
is described in much the same terms as that of his 
predecessor (Judg. iy. 3, 13), and who suffered pre- 
cisely the same fate. We have already pointed out 
the minute similarity of the two narratives (Josh. 
xi.; Judg. iv., v.), and an attentive comparison of 
them with Josephus (who curiously omits the name 
of Jabin altogether in his mention of Joshua’s 
victory, although his account is full of details) 
would easily supply further points of resemblance. 
(Barak; DEeBorAnu.] It is indeed by no means 
impossible that in the course of 150 years Hazor 
should haye risen from its ashes, and even reas- 
sumed its preéminence under sovereigns who still 
bore the old dynastic name. But entirely inde- 
pendent considerations show that the period be- 
tween Joshua and Barak could not have been 150 
years, and indeed tend to prove that those two 
chiefs were contemporaries (Hervey, Geneal. p. 
228): and we are therefore led to regard the two 
accounts of the destruction of Hazor and Jabin as 
really applying to the same monarch, and the same 
event. What is to prevent us from supposing that 
Jabin and his confederate kings were defeated both 
by Joshua and by Barak, and that distinct accounts 
of both victories were preserved? The most casual 
reader of the narrative cannot but be struck by the 
remarkable resemblance between the two stories. 
There is no ground whatever to throw doubts on 
the historical veracity of the earlier narrative, as is 
done by Hasse (p. 129), Maurer (ad loc.), Studer 
(on Judges, p. 90), and De Wette (Zin. p. 231), 
according to Keil, on Josh. xi. 10-15; and by 
Rosenmiiller (Schol. Jos. xi. 11); but when the 
chronological arguments are taken into considera- 
tion, we do not (in spite of the difticulties which 
still remain) consider Hiivernick successful in re- 
moving the improbabilities which beset the com- 
mon supposition that this Jabin lived long after 
the one which Joshua defeated. At any rate we 
cannot agree with Winer in denouncing any attempt 
to identify them with each other as the ne plus 
ultra of uncritical audacity. eeWieke 


JABNEEL (Osi) [God permits or causes 


to build]). The name of two towns in Palestine. 
I injgOx a. AeBva; [ Vat. Aeuva;] Alex. IaB- 
ynd; in Apoer. Iauvela: Jebneel, Jamnia.) One 
of the points on the northern boundary of Judah, . 
not quite at the sea, though near it@ (Josh. xv. 
11). There is no sign, however, of its ever having 
been occupied by Judah. Josephus (Art. v. 1, § 
22) attributes it to the Danites. There was a con- 
stant struggle going on between that tribe and the 
Philistines for the possession of all the places in 
the lowland plain [DAN], and it is not surprising 
that the next time we meet with Jabneel it should 
be in the hands of the latter (2 Chr. xxvi. 6). Uz- 
ziah dispossessed them of it, and demolished its 
fortifications. Here it is in the shorter form of 


@ In Josh. xv. 46, after the words “from Ekron,” 
the LXX. add *Iepvat, Jabneh, instead of even unto 


the sea;” probably reading 


rTaYD> for the present 
word TTY). ’ 
Tat. 
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JABNEn. In its Greek garb, [AmnrA, it is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Maccabees (1 Mace. iv. 
15, y. 58, x. 69, xv. 40), in whose time it was 
again a strong place. According to Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 8, § 6) Gorgias was governor of it; but the 
text of the Maccabees (2 Mace. xii. 32) has Idu- 
mea. At this time there was a harbor on the 
coast, to which, and the vessels lying there, Judas 
set fire, and the conflagration was seen at Jerusa- 
lem, a distance of about 25 miles (2 Mace. xii. 9). 
The harbor is also mentioned by, Pliny, who in con- 
sequence speaks of the town as double — due Jam- 
nes (see the quotations in Reland, p. 823). Like 
Asealon and Gaza, the harbor bore the title of 
Majumas, perhaps a Coptic word, meaning the 
‘place on the sea’ (Reland, p. 590, &.; Raumer, 
p- 174, note, 184, note; Kenrick, Phenicia, pp. 27, 
29). At the time of the fall of Jerusalem, Jabneh 
was one of the most populous places of Judzea, and 
contained a Jewish school of great fame, whose 
learned doctors are often mentioned in the Talmud. 
The great Sanhedrim was also held here. In this 
holy city, according to an early Jewish tradition, 
was buried the great Gamaliel. His tomb was 
visited by Parchi in the 14th century (Zunz, in 
Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, ii. 439, 440; also 98). 
In the time of Eusebius, however, it had dwindled 
to a small place, roAiyyn, merely requiring casual 
mention (Onomasticon). In the 6th century, under 
Justinian, it became the seat of a Christian bishop 
(Epiphanius, adv. Her. lib. ii. 730). ” Under the 
Crusaders it bore the corrupted name of Ibelin, and 
gave a title to a line of Counts, one of whom, Jean 
d'Ibelin, about 1250, restored to efficiency the fa- 
mous code of the + Assises de Jérusalem ”’ (Gibbon, 
ch. 58 ad jin. ; also the citations in Raumer, Pa- 
ldstina, p. 185). 

The modern village of Yebna, or more accurately 


Tbna (Lig), stands about two miles from the 
sea, on a slight eminence just south of the Nahr 
Rubin. Tt is about 11 miles south of Jaffa, 7 
from Ramleh, and 4 from Akir (Ekron). It prob- 
ably occupies its ancient site, for some remains of 
old buildings are to be seen, possibly relies of the 
fortress which the Crusaders built there (Porter, 
Hiendbook, p. 274). G. 

* Raumer (Paldstina, p. 203, 4te Aufl.) regards 
Jabneel and Jabneh as probably the same. l’iirst 
(Handw. i. 479) denies that they are the same, re- 
garding Jabneh indeed as represented by Yebna, 
but the site of Jabneel as lost. The traveller go- 
ing from /sdud (Ashdod) to Yafa (Joppa) passes 
near Yebna, conspicuous on a hill to the right, at 
the foot of which is a well from which the water is 
raised by a large wheel. The women of the vil- 
lage may be seen here in picturesque groups, with 
their water-skins and jars, at almost any hour. A 
slab of antique marble forms the front-piece of the 
watering-trough, and other similar fragments lie 
scattered here and there. At a little distance fur- 
ther south occur a few remains of a Roman aque- 
duct. ‘The Gamaliel whose tomb is shown at Yebna 
(see above) must be understood to be Gamaliel the 
younger, a grandson of the great Gamaliel who 
was Paul’s teacher. (See Sepp’s Jerus. und das 


b * Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, iv. 13) speaks of 
this idea of a renowned Jewish school at Jabneh be- 
fore the fall of Jerusalem as unfounded. All its celeb- 


tity, if not its existence, was subsequent to that ron 
i. 
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heil. Land, ii. 501.) The origin, studies, and fame 
of the Jewish school established at Jamnia or 
Yebna after the destruction of Jerusalem form 
an important chapter in the history of rabbinical 
and Biblical literature. Lightfoot furnishes an out- 
line of the subject ( Opp. ii. pp. 141-144, Amsterd. 
1686). The best modern account of this seminary 
and its influence on the philosophy and religious 
ideas of the Jews is probably that of Dr. H. 
Graetz in the opening chapter of his Geschichte 
der Juden, vol. iy. (Berlin, 1853). The reader may 
see also Jost’s Geschichte der Isrueliten, iii. 185 tf. ; 
and Dean Milman’s History of’ the Jews, vol. ii. 
bk. xvii. (Amer. ed.). i 

2. (lepOaput; Alex. IaBvnA; [Comp. Iap- 
vinr:] Jebnaél.) One of the landmarks on the 
boundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33, only). It is 
named next after Adami-Nekeb, and had appar- 
ently Lakkum between it and the “outgoings”? of 
the boundary at the Jordan. But little or no clew 
can be got from the passage to its situation. 
Doubtless it is the same place which, as “Iauvela 
(Vita, § 37), and "lauvi6 (B. J. ii. 20, § 6), is 
mentioned by Josephus among the villages in Upper 
Galilee, which, though strong in themselves (qrer- 
pédeis ovcas), were fortified by him in anticipation 
of the arrival of the Romans. The other villages 
named by him in the same connection are Meroth, 
Achabare, or the rock of the Achabari, and Seph. 
Schwarz (p. 181) mentions that the later name of 
Jabneel was Kefr Yamah,? the village by the sea. 
Taking this with the vague indications of Josephus, 
we should be disposed to look for its traces at the 
N. W. part of the Sea of Galilee, in the hill coun- 
try. G. 

JAB/NEH (77) 2) [he lets or causes to build]: 
*aBuhp; [Vat. ABevynp;] Alex. IaBers: Jabnia), 
2 Chr. xxvi. 6. [JABNEEL.] 

JA’CHAN (72D¥? [affliction or afflicted): 
Iwaxdv; [Vat. Xiua;] Alex. Iayayv: Jachan), 


one of seven chief men of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
y. 13). 


JA’CHIN (]92) [he shall establish] : 
Kings, "Iaxovp, Alex. Iaxouv; but in Chr. Ka- 
Tdép0wors in both MSS.; Josephus, Iaxiv: Jachin, 
Jachim), one of the two pillars which were set up 
in the porch” (1 K. vii. 21) or before the temple 
(2 Chr. iii. 17) of Solomon. It was the ‘“right- 
hand” one of the two; by which is probably meant 
the south (comp. 1 K. vii. 39). However, both the 
position and the structure of these famous columns 
are full of difficulties, and they will be most suit- 
ably examined in describing the Tempie. Inter- 
preted as a Hebrew word Jachin signifies firmness. 
[See Boaz 2.] 

JA/’CHIN (}>D) [as above]: ’Axety, Iaxely, 
Taxty; [in Num., Vat. Alex. Iaxew; in Gen. 
and Ex.,] Alex. Iaxeiu: Jachin). 1. Fourth son 
of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15); founder of 
the family of the JacuryrrEs (Num. xxvi. 12). 

2. {In 1 Chr. ix. and Neh., "Iaxiv, Vat. Alex. 
laxeiv; in 1 Chr. xxiv., "Axtu, Vat. AXeEtt, Alex. 
laxeuv.] Head of the 21st course of priests in 
the time of David. Some of the course returned 
from Babylon (1 Chr. ix. 10, xxiv. 17; Neh. xi. 


in 


> Can the name in ihe Vat. LXX. (given above) be 
a corruption of this? It can hardly be corrupted 
from Jamnia or Jabneel. 
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10). [Jorarri.] Jacimus, the original name of 
Aleimus (1 Mace. vii. 5, &e.; Joseph. Ant. xii., ix. 
§ 7), who was the first of his family that was high- 
priest, may possibly have been in Hebrew Jachin, 
though the ; more properly suggests Jakim. 
*Axelu, Achim (Matt. i. 14), seems also to be 
the same name. AD Grol: 


JA’/CHINITES, THE (9292577 [see above] : 
Taxi [Vat. -ver]; Alex. 0 Iaxem: Samilia Ja- 
chinitarum), the family founded by JACHIN, son 
of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12). 


JACINTH. (SdivOos: hyacinthus), a precious 
stone, furming one of the foundations of the walls 
of the new Jerusalem (Rey. xxi. 20). It seems 


to be identical with the Hebrew Jleshem (ayy, 
A. V. “ligure’”), which was employed in the forma- 
tion of the high-priest’s breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 19). 
The jacinth or hyacinth is a red variety of zircon, 
which is found in square prisms, of a white, gray, 
red, reddish-brown, yellow, or pale-green color. Li- 
gurite is a crystallized mineral of a yellowish-green 
or apple-green hue, found in Liguria, and thence 
deriying its name. It was reputed to possess an 
attractive power similar to that of amber (Theo- 
phrast. Lapp. 28), and perhaps the Greek Aryupiov, 
which the LXX. gives, was suggested by an appar- 
ent reference to this quality (as if from Aefyeu,, 
“to lick’’?). The expression in Rey. ix. 17, + of 
jacinth,” applied to the breastplate, is descriptive 
simply of a hyacinthine, i. e. dark-purple color, and 
has no reference to the stone. Wierlisn iss 


J A’/COB (APY = supplanter: : TaxndéB: Ja- 
cob), the second son of Isaac and Rebekah. He 
was born with Esau, when Isaac was 59 and Abra- 
ham 159 years old, probably at the well Lahai-roi. 
His history is related in the latter half of the book 
of Genesis. He grew up a quiet, domestic youth, 
the favorite son of his mother. He bought the 
birthright from his brother Esau; and afterwards, 
at his mother’s instigation, acquired the blessing 
intended for Esau, by practicing a well-known de- 
ceit on Isaac. Hitherto the two sons shared the 
wanderings of Isaac in the South Country; but 
now Jacob, in his 78th year, was sent from the 
family home, to avoid his brother, and to seek a 
wife among his kindred in Padan-aram. As he 
passed through Bethel, God appeared to him. 
After the lapse of 21 years he returned from Padan- 
aram with tivo wives, two concubines, eleven sons, 
and a daughter, and large property. He escaped 
from the angry pursuit of Laban, from a rencontre 
with Esau, and from the vengeance of the Canaan- 
ites provoked by the murder of Shechem; and in 
each of those three emergencies he was aided and 
strengthened by the interposition of God, and in 
sign of the grace won by a night of wrestling with 
God his name was changed at Jabbok into Israel 
(“soldier of God’). Deborah and Rachel died 
before he reached Hebron; and it was at Hebron, 
in the 122d year of his age, that he and Esau 
buried their father Isaac. Joseph, the favorite son 
of Jacob, was sold into Egypt eleven years before 
the death of Isaac; and Jacob had probably ex- 
ceeded his 130th year when he went thither, being 
encouraged in a divine vision as he passed for the 
last_ time through Beersheba. He was presented 
to Pharaoh, and dwelt for seventeen years in Ram- 
eses and Goshen. After giving his solemn blessing 
to Ephraim and Manasseh, and his own sons one 
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by one, and charging the ten to complete their 
reconciliation with Joseph, he died in his 147th 
year. His body was embalmed, carried with great 
care and pomp into the land of Canaan, and depos- 
ited with his fathers, and his wife Leah, in the cave 
of Machpelah. 

The example of Jacob is quoted by the first and 
the last of the minor prophets. Hosea, in the lat- 
ter days of the kingdom, seeks (xil. 3, 4, 12) to 
convert the descendants of Jacob from their state 
of alienation from God, by recalling to their mem- 
ory the repeated acts of God's favor shown to their 
ancestor. And Malachi (i. 2) strengthens the de- 
sponding hearts of the returned exiles by assuring 
them that the love which God bestowed upon Jacob 
was not withheld from them. Besides the frequent 
mention of his name in conjunction with those of 
the other two Patriarchs, there are distinct refer- 
ences to events in the life of Jacob in four books 
of the N. T. In Rom. ix. 11-13, St. Paul adduces 
the history of Jacob’s birth to prove that the favor 
of God is independent of the order of natural de- 
scent. In Heb. xii. 16, and xi. 21, the transfer of 
the birthright and Jacob’s dying benediction are 
referred to. His vision at Bethel, and his posses- 
sion of land at Shechem are cited in St. John i. 
51, and iv. 5,12. And St. Stephen, in his speech 
(Acts vii. 12-16), mentions the famine which was 
the means of restoring Jacob to his lost son in 
Egypt, and the burial of the patriach in Shechem. 

Such are the events of Jacob’s life recorded in 
Scripture. Some of them require additional no- 
tice. 

1. For the sale of his birthright to Jacob, Esau 
is branded in the N. T. as a “ profane person” 
(Heb. xii. 16). The following sacred and impor- 
tant privileges have been mentioned as connected 
with primogeniture in patriarchal times, and as 
constituting the object of Jacob’s desire. (a.) Su- 
perior rank in the family: see Gen. xlix. 3,4. (0.) 
A double portion of the father’s property; so Aben 
Ezra: see Deut. xxi. 17, and Gen. xlviii. 22. (c¢.) 
The priestly oftice in the patriarchal church: see 
Num. viii. 17-19. In favor of this, see Jerome 
ad Evang. Ep. Isxiii. § 6; Jarchi in Gen. xxv.; 
Estius in Hebr. xii.; Shuckford’s Connexion, bk. 
vii.; Blunt, Undes. Coincid. pt. i. 1, §§ 2,3; and 
against it, Vitringa, Obs. Sac., and J. D. Michaelis, 
Mosaisch. Recht, ii. § 64, cited by Rosenmiiller in 
Gen. xxv. (d.) A conditional promise or adumbra- 
tion of the heavenly inheritance: see Cartwright 
in the Crit. Sacr. on Gen. xxv. (e.) The promise 
of the Seed in which all nations should be blessed, 
though not included in the birthright, may have 
been so regarded by the patriarchs, as it was by 
their descendants, Rom. ix. 8, and Shuekford, viii. 

The whole subject has been treated in separate 
essays by Vitringa in his Obs. Sac. pt. i. 11, § 2; 
also by J. H. Hottinger, and by J. J. Schrider, 
cited by Winer. 

2. With regard to Jacob’s acquisition of his 
father’s blessing, ch. xxvii., few persons will accept 
the excuse offered by Augustine, Serm. iv. § 22, 
23, for the deceit which he practiced — that it was 
merely a figurative action, and that his personation 
of Esau was justified by his previous purchase of 
Esau’s birthright. It is not however necessary, 
with the view of cherishing a Christian hatred of 
sin, to heap opprobrious epithets upon a fallible 
man whom the choice of God has rendered yen- 
erable in the eyes of believers. Waterland (iy. 208) 
‘speaks of the conduct of Jacob in language which 
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ere impulsive hunter vanishes away, light as air: 
¢he did eat and drink, and rose up and went his 
way. Thus Esau despised his birthright.’ The 
substance, the strength of the chosen family, the 
true inheritance of the promise of Abraham, was 
interwoven with the very essence of the character 
of the ‘plain man, dwelling in tents,’ steady, perse- 
yvering, moving onward with deliberate settled pur- 
pose, through years of suffering and of prosperity, 
of exile and return, of bereavement and recovery. 
The birthright is always before him. Rachel is 
won from Laban by hard services, ‘and the seven 
years seemed unto him but a few days for the love 
he had to her.’ Isaac and Rebekah, and Rebekah’s 
nurse, are remembered with a faithful, filial remem- 
brance; Joseph and Benjamin are long and _pas- 
sionately loved with a more than parental affection, 
— bringing down his gray hairs for their sakes ‘in 
sorrow to the grave.’ This is no character to be 
contemned or scoffed at; if it was encompassed 
with much infirmity, yet its very complexity de- 
mands our reverent attention; in it are bound up, 
as his double name expresses, not one man, but 
two; by toil and struggle, Jacob, the Supplanter, 
is gradually transformed into Israel, the Prince of 
God; the harsher and baser features are softened 
and purified away; he looks back over his long ca- 
reer with the fullness of experience and humility. 
‘I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies and 
of all the truth which thou hast shown unto thy 
servant’ (Gen. xxxii. 10). Alone of the patriarchal 
family, his end is recorded as invested with the so- 
Jemnity of warning and of prophetic song, ‘ Gather 
yourselves together, ye sons of Jacob; and hearken 
unto Israel your father.’ We need not fear to 
acknowledge that the God of Abraham and the 
God of Isaae was also the God of Jacob.” (Jewish 
Church, p. 59 £.) H. 


JACU’BUS (‘IdkovBos; [Vat. lapcouBoos:] 
Accubus), 1 Esdr. ix. 48. [AkKuB, 4.] 

JA’DA (> [known, skillful]: "ladaé, and at 
ver. 32, Aadai, [Vat. ISovda,| Alex. Ieddue: 
(Jada]), son of Onam, and brother of Shammai, 
in the genealogy of the sons of Jerahmeel by his 
wife Atarah (1 Chr. ii, 28, 32). This genealogy 
is very corrupt in the LXX., especially in the 
Vatican Codex. INGLES ASE 


JADAU [2 syl.] (V3, but the Keri has 


YT), 7. e. Yaddai [ favorite, friend, Fiirst]: Iadal; 
{ Vat. Adia:] Jeddu), one of the Bene-Nebo who 
had taken a foreign wife, and was compelled by 
Ezra to relinquish her [Ezr. x. 43). 

JADDU’A (YAN [known]: Iadodb, '1d0va; 
{in Neh. xii. 22, Vat. Iadov, FA.! ASou:| Jeddoa), 
son, and successor in the high-priesthood, of Jon- 
athan or Johanan. He is the last of the high- 
priests mentioned in the O. T., and probably alto- 
gether the latest name in the canon (Neh. xii. 11, 
22), at least if 1 Chr. iii. 22-24 is admitted to be 
corrupt (see (eneal. of our Lord, pp. 101, 107). 
His name marks distinctly the time when the latest 
additions were made to the book of Nehemiah and 
the canon of Scripture, and perhaps affords a clew 
to the age of Malachi the prophet. All that we 
learn concerning him in Scripture is the fact of his 
being the son of Jonathan, and high-priest. We 
gather also pretty certainly that he was priest in 
the reign of the last Persian king Darius, and that 
he was still high-priest after the Persian dynasty 
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was overthrown, 7. ¢. in the reign of Alexander the 
Great. or the expression “ Darius the Persian” 
must have been used after the accession of the 
Grecian dynasty; and had another high-priest suc- 
ceeded, his name would most likely have been men- 
tioned. Thus far then the book of Nehemiah bears 
out the truth of Josephus’s history, which makes 
Jaddua high-priest when Alexander invaded Judea. 
But the story of his interview with Alexander 
[Hicu-rriess, vol. ii. p. 1072 6] does not on that 
account deserve credit, nor his account of the build- 
ing of the temple on Mount Gerizim during Jad- 
dua’s pontificate, at the instigation of Sanballat, 
both of which, as well as the accompanying circum- 
stances, are probably derived from some apocryphal 
book of Alexandrian growth, since lost, in which 
chronology and history gave way to romance and 
Jewish vanity. Josephus seems to place the death 
of Jaddua after that of Alexander (A. J. xi. 8, § 7). 
Eusebius assigns,20 years to Jaddua’s pontificate 
(Geneal. of our Lord, 323 ff.; Selden, de Succ. ; 
Prideaux, ete.). Aw Gye 


JADDU’A (YT [as above]: "Ieddova [Vat. 
FA. omit;] Alex. ledd8oun: Jeddua), one of the 
chief of the people, 7. e. of the laymen, who sealed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 21). 


JA’DON qv [judge]: Evdpwy in both 
MSS. frather, in the Roman ed.; Vat. Alex. FA.1 
omit]: Jadon), a man, who in company with the 
Gibeonites and the men of Mizpah assisted to repair 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7). His title, “the 
Meronothite’”? (comp. 1 Chr. xxvii. 30), and the 
mention of Gibeonites, would seem to point to a 
place Meronoth, and that in the neighborhood of 
Gibeon; but no such place has yet been traced. 

Jadon (‘IaSév) is the name attributed by Jose- 
phus (Ant. viii. 8, § 5) to the man of God from 
Judah, who withstood Jeroboam at the altar at 
Bethel — probably intending Ippo the seer. By 
Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 2 Chr. ix. 29) the name is 
given as Jaddo. 


JA’EL (>a [elimber, Fiirst, and hence wild 
goat}: Hex. Syr. Anael: "IahaA; Joseph. "Idan: 
Jahel), the wife of Heber the Kenite. Heber was 
the chief of a nomadic Arab clan, who had sep- 
arated from the rest of his tribe, and had pitched 
his tent under the oaks, which had in consequence 
received the name of ‘oaks of the wanderers’ 
(A. V. plain of Zaanaim, Judg. iv. 11), in the 
neighborhood of Kedesh-Naphthali. [Hrprr; 
KenireEs.] The tribe of Heber had secured the 
quiet enjoyment of their pastures by adopting a 
neutral position in a troublous period. Their 
descent from Jethro secured them the favorable 
regard of the Israelites, and they were sufticiently 
important to conclude a formal peace with Jabin 
king of Hazor. 

In the headlong rout which followed the defeat 
of the Canaanites by Barak, Sisera, abandoning his 
chariot the more easily to avoid notice (comp. Hom. 
dl. y, 20), fled unattended, and in an opposite 
direction from that taken by his army, to the tent 
of the Kenite chieftainess. “The tent of Jael” 
is expressly mentioned either because the harem 
of Heber was in a separate tent (Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl. iii. 22), or because the Kenite himself 
was absent at the time. In the sacred seclusion 
of this almost inviolable sanctuary, Sisera might 
well have felt himself absolutely secure from the 
incursions of the enemy (Calmet, Fagm. xxy.); 
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and although he intended to take refuge among the 
Kenites, he would not ha've ventured so openly to 
violate all idea of oriental propriety by entering a 
woman’s apartments (D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
s.v. “ Haram’’), had he not received Jael’s express, 
earnest, and respectful entreaty to do so. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, and she flung a mantle @ over 
him as he lay wearily on the floor. When thirst 
prevented sleep, and he asked for water, she brought 
him butter-milk in her choicest vessel, thus ratify- 
ing with the semblance of officious zeal the sacred 
bond of eastern hospitality. Wine would have 
been less suitable to quench his thirst, and may 
possibly have been eschewed by Heber’s clan (Jer. 
xxxv. 2). Butter-milk, according to the quotations 
in Harmer, is still a favorite Arab beverage, and 
that this is the drink intended we infer from 
Judges y. 25, as well as from the direct statement 
of Josephus (ydAa d1epOopds Hn, Ant. v. 5, § 4), 
although there is no reason to suppose with Josephus 
and the Rabbis (D. Kimehi, Jarchi, ete.), that Jael 
purposely used it because of its soporific qualities 
(Bochart, Hieroz. i. 473). But anxiety still pre- 
vented Sisera from composing himself to rest, until 
he had exacted a promise from his protectress that 
she would faithfully preserve the secret. of his con- 
cealment ; till at last, with a feeling of perfect 
security, the weary and unfortunate general resigned 
himself to the deep sleep of misery and fatigue. 
Then it was that Jael took in her left ,hand one 
of the great wooden” pins (A. V. “ nail’) which 
fastened down the cords of the tent, and in her 
right hand the mallet (A. V. “a hammer ’’) used 
to drive it into the ground, and creeping up to her 
sleeping and confiding guest, with one terrible, blow 
dashed it through Sisera’s temples deep into the 
earth. With one spasm of fruitless agony, with 
one contortion of sudden pain, “at her feet he 
bowed, he fell; where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead” (Judg. y. 27). She then waited to meet 
the pursuing Barak, and led him into her tent that 
she myht in his presence claim the glory of the 
deed ! 

Many have supposed that by this act she ful- 
filled the saying of Deborah, that God would sell 
Sisera into the hand of a woman (Judg. iv. 9; 
Joseph. v. 5, § 4); and hence they have supposed 
that Jael was actuated by some divine and hidden 
influence. But the Bible gives no hint of such an 
inspiration, and it is at least equally probable that 
Deborah merely intended to intimate the share of 
the honor which would be assigned by posterity to 
her own exertions. If therefore we eliminate the 
still more monstrous supposition of the Rabbis that 
Sisera was slain by Jael because he attempted to 
offer her violence —the murder will appear in all 
its hideous atrocity. A fugitive had asked, and 
received dikheel (or protection) at her hands, — he 
was miserable, defeated, weary, — he was the ally 
of her husband, — he was her invited and honored 
guest, —he was in the sanctuary of the haram, — 
above all, he was confiding, defenseless, and asleep ; 
yet she broke her pledged faith, violated her solemn 
hospitality, and murdered a trustful and unpro- 
tected slumberer. Surely we require the clearest 
and most positive statement that Jael was insti- 
gated to such a murder by divine suggestion. 
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But it may be asked, “Has not the deed of 
Jael been praised by an inspired authority?” 
‘ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber 
the Kenite be, blessed shall she be above women in 
the tent” (Judg. y. 24). Without stopping to ask 
when and where Deborah claims for herself any 
infallibility, or whether, in the passionate moment 
of patriotic triumph, she was likely to pause in such 
wild times to scrutinize the moral bearings of an 
act which had been so splendid a benefit to herself 
and her people, we may question whether any moral 
commendation is directly intended. What Debo- 
rah stated was a fact, namely, that the wives of 
the nomad Arabs would undoubtedly regard Jael 
as a public benefactress, and praise her as a popular 
heroine. 

The suggestion of Gesenius (Thes. p. 608 6), 
Hollmann, and others, that the Jael alluded to in 
Judg. v. 6 is not the wife of Heber, but some un- 
known Israelitish judge, appears to us extremely 
unlikely, especially as the name Jael must almost 
certainly be the name of a woman (Proy. y. 19, A. 
V. “roe’’). At the same time it must be admitted 
that the phrase “in the days of Jael”’ is one which 
we should hardly have expected. em Wics Ws 

* This view of Gesenius that Jael (Judg. v. 6), 
is the name of a judge otherwise unknown, is also 
that of Tiirst, Bertheau, Wordsworth, and others. 
The name is masculine, and very properly used of 
a man, though such names were often borne by 
women. Cassel (Richter und Ruth, p. 50) denies 
that the wife of Heber can be meant in this in- 
stance, since Deborah was contemporary with her, 
and would hardly designate her own days as those 
of Jael. But to suppose with him that Shamgar 
mentioned in the other line is called Jael (=* active,’” 
“ chivalrous ’’) merely as a complimentary epithet, 
seems far-fetched. From the order of the names, 
if this Jael was one of the judges, we should be led 
to place his time between Shamgar and Barak, and 
so have a more distinct enumeration of the long 
series of years during which the land was afHicted 
before the deliverance achieved by Deborah and her 
allies. 


JA’GUR (7A [lodging-place]: ’Acdép; Alex. 
layoup: Jagur), a town of Judah, one of those 
furthest to the south, on the frontier of Edom (Josh. 
xv. 21). Kabzeel, one of its companions in the 
list, recurs subsequently; but Jagur is not again 
met with, nor has the name been encountered in 
the imperfect explorations of that dreary region. 
The Jagur, quoted by Schwarz (p. 99) from the 
Talmud as one of the boundaries of the territory of 
Ashkelon, must haye been further to the N. W. 

G. 

JAH (FID: Kipios: Dominus). The abbre- 
viated form of “Jehovah,’? used only in poetry. 
It oceurs frequently in the Hebrew, but with a sin- 
gle exception (Ps. lxviii. 4) is rendered “+ Lord ”’ in 
the A. V. The identity of Jah and Jehovah is 
strongly marked in two passages of Isaiah (xii. 2, 
xxvi. 4), the force of which is greatly weakened by 
the English rendering “the Lord.’’? The former 
of these should be translated “for my strength and 
song is JAn JEHOVAH ”’ (comp. Ex. xy. 2); and 
the latter, “trust ye in Jehovah for ever, for in 


a “Mantle” is here inaccurate; the word is 


mDyswn— with the definite article. But as the 
term is not found elsewhere, it is noe possible to rec- 


ognize what the Semiec was. Probably some part 
of the regular furniture of the tent. 

b Ildaoados, LXX.; but according to Josephus, 
aidypeov AAov. 
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JAn JEHOVAH is the rock of ages.’’ ‘ Praise ye 
the Lord,” or Hallelujah, should be in all cases 
‘praise ye Jah.”’ In Ps. Ixxxix. 8 [9] Jah stands 
in parallelism with «Jehovah the God of hosts” 
in a passage which is wrongly translated in our 
version. It should be “O Jehovah, God of hosts, 
who like thee is strong, O Jah!”  =W. A. W. 


JA/HATH (FMD [oneness, union]: 140, 
['1eé0; Vat. eed, Hya: Jahath]). 1. Son of 
Libni, the son of Gershom, the son of Levi (1 Chr. 
vi. 20, A. V.). He was ancestor to Asaph (ver. 
43). 

2. ['1¢@: Leheth.] ead of a later house in 
the family of Gershom, being the eldest son of 
Shimei, the son of Laadan. The house of Jahath 
existed in Dayid’s time (1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 11). 

IACI EL. 

3. (140; Alex. omits: [Jahath.]) A man in 
the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. iy. 2), son of Reaiah 
ben-Shobal. His sons were Ahumai and Lahad, 
the families of*the Zorathites. If Reaiah and 
Haroeh are identical, Jahath was a descendant of 
Caleb ben-Hur. [HARoEn.] 

4. ({'140; Vat.] Alex. Iva@.) A Levite, son of 
Shelomoth, the representative of the Kvhathite 
family of IzHAR in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 22). 

5. [105 Vat. ze; Comp. ’Iaé@.] A Merarite 
Leyite in the reign of Josiah, one of the overseers 
of the repairs to ‘the Temple (2 Chr. xxxiy. 12). 

JA’HAZ, also JAHA’ZA, JAHA’ZAH, 
and JAH’ZAH. Under these four forms are 
given in the A. V. the name of a place which in 


the Hebrew appears as Yi) and MME, the 77 
being in some cases —as Num. and “Deut. — the 
particle of motion, but elsewhere an integral addi- 
tion to the name. It has been uniformly so taken 
by the LXX., who have ‘Iacad, and twice "lacd 
fonce, namely, Judg. xi..20, where Alex. reads 
IopanA]. . JAHAZ is found Num. xxi. 23; Deut. 
ii. 832; Judg. xi. 20; Is. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 34. In 


the two latter only is it YT, without the final 


7. The Samaritan Cod. has 7T3TT: Vulg. 
Jasa. 

At Jahaz the decisive battle was fought between 
the children of Israel and Sihon king of the Amo- 
rites, which ended in the overthrow of the latter 
and in the occupation by Israel of the whole pas- 
toral country included between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok, the Belka he the modern Arabs (Num. 
xxi. 23;- Deut. ii. ; Judg. xi. 20). It was in 
the ailottient of Rta (Josh. xiii. 18), though 
not mentioned in the catalogue of Num. xxxii.; 
and it was given with its suburbs to the Merarite 
Levites (1 Chr. vi. 78: and Josh. xxi. 36, though 
here omitted in the ordinary Hebrew text). 

Jahazah occurs in the denunciations of Jeremiah 
and Isaiah on the inhabitants of the ‘plain coun- 
try,” z. @. the Mishor, the modern Belka (Jer. xlviii. 
21, 34; Is. xv. 4); but beyond the fact that at this 
period it was in the hands of Moab we know noth- 
ing of its history. 

From the terms of the narrative in Num. xxi. 
and Deut. ii., we should expect that Jahaz was in 
the extreme south part of the territory of Sihon, 
but yet north of the river Arnon (see Deut. ii. 24, 
36; and the words in 31, “ begin to possess ’’), and 
in exactly this position a site named Jazaza is 
mentioued by Schwarz (227), though by him only. 
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But this does not agree with the statements of 
Eusebius (Unom. ‘Ierod), who says it was existing 
in his day between Medeba and Anfovs, by which 
he probably intends Dibon, which would place 
Jahaz considerably too far to the north. Like 
many others relating to the places east of the Dead 
Sea, this question must await further research. 
(See Ewald, Geschichte, ii. 266, 271.) G. 


JAHA/ZA (TST, 7. e. Yahtzah [trodden 


down, threshing -floor] : Bacay; Alex. lacca: 
Jas), Josh. xiii. 18. [JanAaz.] 
JAHA/ZAH (TET) [as above]: in Jer. 


‘Peds, in both MSS.; "TEA. 1 Pagaé, Comp. *lac- 
od:| Jaser, Jasa), Josh. xxi. 36 (though omitted 
in the Rec. Hebrew Text, and not recognizable in 


the LXX. [perhaps represented by “ia¢fjp]), Jer. 
xlviii. 21. [JanAz.] 
JAHAZVAH GTS, i. e. Yach’zeyah 


[whom Jehovah beholds, Ges.]: "Ia¢ias; [Vat. 
FA.1 Aa¢era:] Jaasia), son of Tikvah, apparently 
a priest; commemorated as one of the four who 
originally sided with Ezra in the matter of the 
foreign wives (Ezr. x. 15). In Esdras the name 
becomes EzEcHIAS. 


JAHA/ZIEL (OSM [whom God strength- 
ens]). 1. (IeGifa; [Vat. FA. leGya:] Jeheziel.) 
One of the heroes of Benjamin who deserted the 
cause of Saul and joined David when he was at 
Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

2. (Oda [Vat. FA2 O¢ema:] Jaziel.) A 
priest in the reign of David, whose office it was, in 
conjunction with Benaiah, to blow the trumpet at 
the ministrations before the ark, when David had 
brought it to Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. 6). [H1cH- 
PRIESY. | 

3. (TeCiha, IaGiha; [Vat. O¢ina, Iaon;] Alex. 
Ia¢ina: [Jahaziel.]) A Kohathite Levite, third 
son of Hebron. His house is mentioned in the enu- 
meration of the Levites in the time of David (1 
Chr. xxiii. 19; xxiv.-23). A. C. H. 

4. (OGHA: [Vat. O¢ema; Comp. “TeCifa:] 
Jahaziel.) Son of Zechariah, a Levite of the 
Bene-Asaph, who was inspired by the Spirit of. 
Jehovah to animate Jehoshaphat and the army of 
Judah in a moment of great danger, namely, when 
they were anticipating the invasion of an enormous 
horde of Moabites, Ammonites, Mehunims, and 
other barbarians (2 Chr. xx. 14). Ps. Ixxxiii. is 
entitled a Psalm of Asaph, and this, coupled with 
the mention of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and others, 
in hostility to Israel, has led some to connect it 
with the above event. [GrEBAL.] But, however 
desirable, this is very uncertain. 

5. CAGHA; [Vat. Alex. omit:] Ezechiel.) The 
“son of Jahaziel’’ was the chief of the Bene-She- 
caniah [sons of §8.] who returned from Babylon 
with Ezra, according to the present state of the 
Hebrew text (Ezr. viii. 5). But according to the 
LXX., and the parallel passage in 1 Esdr. (viii. 32), 
a name has escaped from the text, and it should 
read, “of the Bene-Zathoe (probably ZATTU), 
Shecaniah son of Jahaziel.” In the latter place 
the name appears as JEZELUS. 


JAH’DAT [2 syl.] (TT, i.e. Yehdai [rhom 
Jehovah leads|: ?Adsat; iV. at. Incov:] Alex. Ig- 
Sai: Jahodda), a man who appears to be thrust 


abruptly into the genealogy of Caleb, as the father 
of six sons (1 Chr. ii. 47). Rarious suggestions 
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regarding the name have been made: as that Ga- 
zez, the name preceding, should be Jahdai; that 
Jahdai was a concubine of Caleb, ete.: but these 
are mere groundless suppositions (see Burrington, 
i. 216; Bertheau, ad loc.). 

JAH/DIEL (OSM [whom God makes 
Joyful]: ledihrA; [Vat. lererma:] Jedicl), one of 
the heroes who were heads of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. v. 24). 


JAH’DO Gbinh [united, together]: 1ed8at, 


as if the name had originally been 1177; comp. 
JAASAU, JADAU; [Vat. Iovper; Comp. '1e55d:] 
Jeddo), «1 Gadite named in the genealogies of his 
tribe (1 Chr. y. 14) as the son of Buz and father 
of Jeshishai. 

JAH’LEEL Osbdr [hoping in God]: 
"Axoha; Alex. AAond, AAAnA: Jahelel, [Jalel]), 
the third of the three sons of Zebulun (Gen. xlvi. 
14; Num. xxvi. 26), founder of the family of the 
JAHLEELITES. Nothing is heard of him or of 
his descendants. 

JAH’LEBLITES, THE (UND: 6 
’AdAnAL [Vat. -Aex]: Jalelite). A branch of the 
tribe of Zebulon, descendants of Jahleel (Num. 
xxvi. 26). Wits Ata Vie 

JAH’MAL [2 syl.] (YOM [whom Jehovah 
guurds|: fouot; [Vat. Evikay; Alex. Iewou: 
Jemai), « man of Issachar, one of the heads of 
the house of Tola (1 Chr. vii. 2). 

JAH’ZAH (mE [a place stamped, thresh- 
ing-floor|: lacd; [Vat. omits:] Jassa), 1 Chr. vi. 
78. [JAHAZ.] 

JAH’ZEEL Oxzr [God apportions] : 
*Aoha; [Vat.1 in Num., Sena:] Jasiel), the first 
of the four sons of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 24), founder 
of the family of THY JAHZEELITES (CONST, 
Num. xxyi. 48). His narne is once again men- 
tioned (1 Chr. vii. 13) in the slightly different form 
of JAMWZIEL. 

JAHZEELITES, THE (COSTE: 6 
Aomal; [Vat.l Sanren, 2.m. Aondrer:] Jesielite). 
A branch of the Naphtalites, descended from Jah- 
zeel (Num. xxvi. 48). 

JAH’ZERAH (TIT [whom God leads 
back]: E¢ipds [or ’E¢ipa; Vat. Tederus; Alex. 
Te(pias:] Jez), a priest, of the house of Immer; 
ancestor of Maasiai (read Maaziah), one of the 
courses which returned (1 Chr. ix. 12). [Jmuora- 
ris.] In the duplicate passage in Neh. xi. 13 he 
is called ITT, AvAsat, and all the other names 
are much varied. AS Carts 


* JAILOR. [Prison; PunisuMents.] 

JAH’ZIEL (mer [God allots or appor- 
tions]: Iaoiha; [Vat- lewrena:] Jasiel), the form 
in which the name of the first of Naphtali’s sons, 
elsewhere given JAHZEEL, appears in 1 Chr. vii. 
13 only. 

JATIR (8) [whom Jehovah enlightens): 
Taip; [Vat. commonly Iaerp; Alex. Iaeip, -np, 
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-ip:] Jair). 1. A man who on his father’s side 
was descended from Judah, and on his mother’s 
from Manasseh. His father was Segub, son of 
Hezron the son of Pharez, by his third wife, the 
daughter of the great Machir, a man so great that 
his name is sometimes used as equivalent to that 
of Manasseh (1 Chr. ii. 21, 22). Thus on both 
sides he was a member of the most powerful family 
of each tribe. By Moses he is called the ‘son of 
Manasseh ”’? (Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14), and 
according to the Chronicles (1 Chr. ii. 23), he was 
one of the “ sons of Machir the father of Gilead.” 
This designation from his mother rather than his 
father, perhaps arose from his haying settled in the 
tribe of Manasseh, east of Jordan. During the 
conquest he performed one of the chief feats re- 
corded. He took the whole of the tract of ARGoB 
(Deut. iti. 14 [comp. Josh. xiii. 30]), the naturally 
inaccessible Trachonitis, the modern Lejah — and 
in addition possessed himself of some nomad yil- 
lages in Gilead, which he called after his own 
name, HAvvoru-JArr (Num. xxxii. 41; 1 Chr. 
ii. 23).¢ None of his descendants are mentioned 
with certainty; but it is perhaps allowable to con- 
sider IRA THE JAIRITE as one of them. Possibly 
another was — 

2. ['Iatp; Vat. Iaeip; Alex. Iaep, -Acip.] 
“JAIR THE GILEADITE,”’ who judged Israel for 
two and twenty years (Judg. x. 3-5). He had 


thirty sons who rode thirty asses (ONY), and 


possessed thirty ‘“ cities” (oy) in the land of 


Gilead, which, like those of their namesake, were 
called Hayvoth-Jair. Possibly the original twenty- 
three formed part of these. Josephus (Avt. v. 7, 
§ 6) gives the name of Jair as "Iaefpns; he declares 
him to have been of the tribe of Manasseh, and his 
burial place, CAmon, to have been in Gilead. 
[HAvorn-JArR. | : 

3. ['Idipos; Vat. FA. Iaerpos; Alex. Iarpos.j 
A Benjamite, son of Kish and father of Mordecai 
(Esth. ii. 5). In the Apocrypha his name is given 
as J AIRUS, 


4. (WY [whom God awakens]: a totally dif- 


erent name from the preceding; "Iatp; [Vat. Iaewp;] 
Alex. Adeip: Saltus.) The.father of Elhanan, one 
of the heroes of David’s army, who killed Lachmi 
the brother of Goliath (1 Chr. xx. 5). In the orig- 
inal Hebrew text (Cethib) the name :is Jaor 


(779). In the parallel narrative of Samuel (2 
Sam. xxi. 19) Jaare-Oregim is substituted for Jair. 
The arguments for each will be found under Evia- 
NAN and JAARE-OREGIM. 

In the N. Test., as in the Apocrypha, we en- 
counter Jair under the Greek form of J AIRUs. 

G. 

JA/IRITE, THE (N77 [patronym.]:. 6° 
‘Yapty [Vat. -ew]; Alex. 0 Iaeupeti Jtivites). 
IRA the Jairite was a priest (777D, A. V. “chief 
ruler”’) to David (2 Sam. xx. 26). If “priest ’’ 
is to be taken here in its sacerdotal sense, Ira must 
have been a descendant of Aaron, in whose line 
however no Jair is mentioned. But this is not 
imperative [see Priest], and he may therefore 


@ This verse would seem not to refer to the original 
conquest of these villages by Jair, as the A. V. repre- 
sents, but rather to their recapture. The accurate ren- 


dering is said to be, ‘ And Geshur and Aram took the 
Havyoth-Jair from them, with Kenath and her daugh- 
ter-towns, sixty cities’ (Bertheau, Chrontk, p. 16). 
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have sprung from the great Jair of Manasseh, or 
some lesser person of the name. 

JAVRUS [8 syl.]. 1. (Ideipos: [Jairus]), a 
ruler of a synagogue, probably in some town near 
the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. He was 
the father of the maiden whom Jesus restored to 
life (Matt. ix. 18; Mark v. 22; Luke viii. 41). The 
name is probably the Grecized form of the Hebrew 
JAIR. 

* It has been questioned whether the daughter 
of Jairus was really dead and raised to life again 
by the power of Jesus, or lay only in a state of in- 
sensibility. Among others Olshausen (Bibl. Comm. 
i. 321 ff.) and Robinson (Lex. of the N. T., p. 
362) entertain the latter view. The doubt has 
arisen chiefly from the fact that the Saviour said 
of the damsel, “She is not dead, but sleepeth ” 
(see Matt. ix. 24). The usual verb for describing 
death as a sleep, it is true, is a different one (xoi- 
pdm, see John xi. 11 f.); but the one which the 
Saviour employed in this instance (Ka@evder) is 
also used of the dead in 1 Thess. v. 10, where 
“ whether we wake or sleep’’ is equivalent to 
++ whether we are alive or dead.’ Hence we may 
attach the same figurative sense to the word as 
applied in the passage before us. It was a pecu- 
liarly expressive way of saying that in its relation 
to Christ’s power death was merely a slumber: he 
had only to speak the word, and the lifeless rose at 
once to consciousness and activity. But there are 
positive reasons for understanding that Christ per- 
formed a miracle on this occasion. The damsel lay 
dying when the father went in pursuit of Jesus (Luke 
viii. 42); shortly after that she was reported as dead 
(Mark y. 85); and was bewailed at the house with 
the lamentation customary on the decease of a per- 
son (Mark y. 88 ff). The idea that she was asleep 
merely was regarded as absurd (Matt. ix. 24), and 
Luke states expressly (vili. 55) that “her spirit 
came again” to her on being commanded to arise. 
The parents and the crowd “ were astonished with 
a great astonishment’? at what they beheld or 
heard related (Mark y. 42), and the Saviour per- 
mitted that impression to remain with them. 

One other circumstance in this account deserves 
notice. Our Lord on arriving at the house of Jai- 
rus found the mourners already singing the death- 
dirge, and the “ minstrels’ (adAnrat, “ flute-play- 
ers”’) performing their part in the service (Matt. 
ix. 23). On that custom, see De Wette’s /Hebr. 
Archdologie, § 263 (4te Aufl.). 

Mr. Lane mentions that it is chiefly at the funer- 
als of the rich among the modern Egyptians that 
musicians are employed as mourners. (Jodern 
Egyptians, ii. 287, 297.) It is not within the 
ability of every family to employ them, as they are 
professional actors, and their presence involves some 
expense. The same thing, as a practical result, 
was true, no doubt, in ancient times. Hence 
“the minstrels ’’ very properly appear in this par- 
ticular history. Jairus, the father of the damsel 
whom Christ restored to life, being a ruler of the 
synagogue, was a person of some rank among his 
countrymen. In such a family the most decent 
style of performing the last sad offices would be 
observed. Further, the narrative allows of hardly 
any interval between the daughter’s death and the 


a *Kven if the rule was stricter, circumstances 
would control the practice. The poor must often with- 
hold the prescribed tribute. The Talmud (Chethuboth, 
iv. 3) says, with reference to the death of a wife: 
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commencement of the wailing. This agrees with 
the present oriental custom; for when the death of 
a person is expected, preparations are often made so 
as to have the lament begin almost as soon as the 
last breath is drawn. H. 


2. (Idipos; [Vat. Ieecpos-]) Esth. xi. 2. 7 
Vio laa. 


3.] 
JA‘KAN (722) [= 1, bere 2 saga- 


clous|: Akay} [Vv at. oars ‘Alex. [Twakay rau] 
Ov«ap: Jacan), son of Ezer the Horite (1 Chr. i. 
42). The name is identical with that more com- 


monly expressed in the A. V. as JAAKAN. And 


see AKAN. 


JA/KEH (TR, and in some MSS. il [see 
infra], which is followed by a MS. of the Targum 
in the Cambridge Univ. Libr., and was evidently 
the reading of the Vulgate, where the whole clause 
is rendered symbolically —‘* Yerba congregantis 
filii vomentis”’). The A. V. of Prov. xxx. 1, fol- 
lowing the authority of the Targum and Syriac, 
has represented this as the proper name of the 
father of Agur, whose sayings are collected in Prev. 
xxx., and such is the natural interpretation. But be- 
yond this we have no clew to the existence of either 
Agur or Jakeh. Of course if Agur be Solomon, 
it follows that Jakeh was a name of David of some 
mystical significance. But for this there is not a 
shadow of support. Jarchi, punning on the two 
names, explains the clause, ‘the words of Solomon, 
who gathered understanding and vomited it,’’ evi- 


dently having before him the reading Sf), which 


he derived from NP), “to vomit.” This explana- 


tion, it needs scarcely be said, is equally character- 
ized by elegance and truth. Others, adopting the 


form 1 m2. , and connecting it with TTT?) (or as 


12); yikk’ hah, “ cbeaience,* 
apply it to ee in his late repentance. But 
these and the like are the merest conjectures. If 
Jakeh be the name of a person, as there is every 
reason to believe, we know nothing more about 
him; if not, there is no limit to the symbolical 
meanings which may be extracted from the clause 
in which it occurs, and which change with the ever- 
shifting ground of the critic’s point of view. ‘Chat 
the passage was early corrupted is clear from the 
rendering of the LXX., who insert ch. xxx. 1-14 
in the middle of ch. xxiv. The first clause they 
translate rods enods Adyous, vid, PoBHAEnTL, Kat 
de~duevos avrovs petavder — “ My son, fear my 
words, and, having received them, repent: ’” a mean- 
ing which at first sight seems hard to extract from 
the Hebrew, and which has therefore been aban- 
doned as hopelessly corrupt. But a slight alteration 
of one or two letters and the yowel-points will, if 
it do no more, at least show how the LXX. arrived 
at their extraordinary translation. They must 


have read DWN) Mp 32 7AAN 224, in 


which the letters of the last word are slightly’ trans- 
posed, in order to account for petavder. In sup- 
port of this alteration see Zech. xi. 5, where 


VIN) i is rendered pereuédovro.? The Targum 


Tirst gives it, 7 


“Etiam pauperrimus inter Israelitas prebebit ei non 
minus quam duas tibias et unam lamentatricem.”’ 


: H. 
b This conjecture incidentally throws light on the 
LXX. of Prov. xiv. 15, épxevar cis metavoiav, for 
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and Syriac point to different readings also, though 
not where Jakeh is concerned. 

Hitzig (die Spriiche Salomo’s), unable to find 
any other explanation, has recourse to an alteration 
of the text as violent as it is unauthorized. He 


proposes to read NWD FIT JB, “the son of 
her whose obedience is Massa:”’ which, to say the 
least of it, is a very remarkable way of indicating 
“the queen of Massa.’’ But in order to arrive at 


this reading he first adopts the rare word TH}? 
(which only occurs in the const. state in two pas- 
sages, Gen. xlix. 10, and Proy. xxx. 17), to which 
he attaches the unusual form of the pronominal 
suffix, and ekes out his explanation by the help of 
an elliptical and highly poetical construction, which 
is strangely out of place in the bald prose heading 
of the chapter. Yet to this theory Bertheau yields 
a coy assent (“nicht ohne Zégern,” die Spr. Sal. 
Einl. p. xviii.); and thus Agur and Lemuel are 
brothers, both sons of a queen of Massa, the for- 
mer being the reigning monarch (Proy. xxxi. 1). 
NWS, massa, “prophecy ”’ or “burden,” is consid- 
ered as a proper name and identical with the region 
named Massa in Arabia, occupied by the descen- 
dants of a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 
30), and mentioned in connection with Dumah. 
This district, Hitzig conjectures, was the samé 
which was conquered and occupied by the 500 Sim- 
eonites, whose predatory excursion in the reign of 
Hezekiah is narrated in 1 Chr. iy. 41-43. They 
are there said to have annihilated the Amalekites 
in Mount Seir, and to have seized their country. 
That this country was Massa, of which Lemuel was 
king, and that Agur was a descendant of the con- 
quering Simeonites, is the opinion of Hitzig, ap- 
proved by Bunsen. But the latter, retaining the 
received text, and considering Jakeh as a proper 


name, takes NWIDiT, hammassd, as if it were 


SSW, hammassdi, a gentilic name, “the man 
Ba) 7 aS , 
of Massa,”’ supporting this by a reference to Gen. 


xy. 2, where PWIA, Dammesck, is apparently 
used in the same manner (Bibelwerh, i., elxxviii.). 
There is good reason, however, to suspect that the 
word in question in the latter passage is an inter- 
polation, or that the verse is in some way corrupt, 
as the rendering of the Chaldee and Syriac is not 
supported by the ordinary usages of Hebrew, though 
it is adopted by the A. V., and by Gesenius, Kno- 


Sorin te which they probably read sa) 


own, Valeat quantum. 

a * Here, as generally in the English edition of this 
work, Cod. B, or the Vatican manuscript 1209, is con- 
founded with the Roman edition of 1587. The Vat- 
ican manuscript (B) does not contain the books of 
Maccabees, ; A. 

b The name itself will perhaps repay a few mo- 
ments’ consideration. As borne by the Apostles and 
their contemporaries in the N. T., it was of course 
JACOB, and it is somewhat remarkable that in them it 
reappears for the first time since the patriarch himself. 
In the unchangeable East St. James is still St. Jacob 
— Mar Yakoob; but no sooner had the name left the 
shores of Palestine than it underwent a series of cu- 
rious and interesting changes probably unparalleled 
in any other case. ‘lo the Greeks it became ’IaxwBos, 
with the accent on the first syllable; to the Latins, 
Jacobus, doubtless similarly accented, since in Italian 
it is [acomo or Giacomo [also Jacopo]. 


In Spain it | its original form. 
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In any case the instances are not 
W. A. W. 
JA/KIM (ay [whom God lifts up]: Iartus 
[Vat.] lane: Jacim). 1. Head of the 12th 
course of priests in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 12). The Alex. LXX. gives the name Elia- 
kim (EAtaremu)- [JEHOIARIB; JACHIN.] 
2. [Alex. Iaeiu.] A Benjamite, one of the 
Bene-Shimhi [sons of S.] (1 Chr. viii. 19). 
Abe Cavkte 
JA’LON Gale [lodging, abiding]: "lapdy; 
[Vat. Auwy;] Alex. IaAwy: Jalon), 


sons of Iizrah, a person named in the 
of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 17). 


JAM’BRES. [See Jannes and JAmsBres.] 


JAM’BRI. Shortly after the death of Judas 
Maccabeeus (B. ©. 161), “the children of Jambri’” 
are said to have made a predatory attack on a de- 
tachment of the Maccabzean forces and to have suf- 
fered reprisals (1 Mace. ix. 36-41). The name 
does not occur elsewhere, and the variety of read- 
ings is considerable: *lauBpt, Cod. B; % [lauBpuv, | 
IauBpew, Cod. A; [Sin. AuBpet, louBpz;} alii, 
’AuBpol, ’AuBpl; Syr. Ambre: Josephus (Ant. 
xiii. 1, § 2) reads of "Auapatov matdes, and it 
seems almost certain that the true reading is Aupt 
(-ef), a form which occurs elsewhere (1 K. xvi. 22% 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 12, § 5, "Awaptvos; 1 Chr. Xxvil.. 
18, Heb. WY, Vulg. Amri; 1 Chr. ix. 4, Au- 
Bpaitu)- 

It has been conjectured (Drusius, Michaelis, 
Grimm, 1 Mace. ix. 86) that the original text was 


STAN YD, “the sons of the Amorites,”’ and that 
the reference is to a family of the Amorites who 
had in early times occupied the town Medeba (ver. 
36) on the borders of Reuben (Num. xxi. 30, 31). 
IBeoEcs Wis 

JAMES (IdkwBos: Jacobus),? the name of 
several persons mentioned in the N. T. 

1. JAMES THE SON OF ZEBEDEE. This is the 
only one of the Apostles of whose life and death 
we can write with certainty. The little that we 
know of him we have on the authority of Scripture. 
All else that is reported is idle legend, with the 
possible exception of one tale, handed down by 
Clement of Alexandria to Eusebius, and by Euse- 
bius to us. With this single exception the line of 
demarcation is drawn clear and sharp. There is 


bel, and others. 
analogous. 


one of the 
genealogies 


assumed two forms, apparently of different origins: 
Jago —in modern Spanish Diego, Portuguese, Tiago 
—and Xayme or Jayme, pronounced Hayme, with a 
strong initial guttural. In France it became Jacques ; 
but another form was Jame, which appears in the 
metrical life of St. Thomas & Becket by Garnier (A. D. 
1170-74), quoted in Robertson’s Becket, p. 189, note. 
From this last the transition to our James is easy. 
When it first appeared in English, or through what 
channel, the writer has not been able to trace. Pos- 
sibly it came from Scotland, where the name was a 
favorite one. It exists in Wycliffe’s Bible (1381). In 
Russia, and in Germany and the countries more im- 
mediately related thereto, the name has retained its 
original form, and accordingly there alone there would 
seem to be no distinction between Jacob and James; 
which was the case even in medieval Latin, where 
Jacob and Jacobus were always discriminated. Its 
modern dress, howevev, sits very lightly on the name ; 
and we see in “Jacobite” and “ Jacobin ” how ready 
it is to throw it off, and, like a true Oriental, reveal 
a. 
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no fear of confounding the St. James of the New 
Testament with the hero of Compostella. 

Of St. James’s early life we know nothing. We 
first hear of him A. p. 27, when he was called to 
be our Lord’s disciple; and he disappears from view 
A. D. 44, when he suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of Herod Agrippa I. We proceed to thread to- 
gether the several pieces of information which the 
inspired writers have given us respecting him dur- 
ing these seventeen years. 

I. His History. —In the spring or summer of 
the year 27, Zebedee,” a fisherman, but possessed 
at least of competence (Mark i. 2()), was out on the 
Sea of Galilee, with his two sons, James and John, 
and some boatmen, whom either he had hired for 
the occasion, or who more probably were his usual 
attendants. He was engaged in his customary oc- 
cupation of fishing, and near him was another boat 
belonging to Simon and Andrew, with whom he 
and his sons were in partnership. Finding them- 
selves unsuccessful, the occupants of both boats 
came ashore, and began to wash their nets. At 
this time the new Teacher, who had now been min- 
istering about six months, and with whom Simon 
and Andrew, and in all probability John, were al- 
ready well acquainted (John i. 41), appeared upon 
the beach. He requested leave of Simon and An- 
drew to address the crowds that flocked around him 
from their boat, which was lying at a convenient 
distance from the shore. The discourse being com- 
pleted, and the crowds dispersing, Jrsus desired 
Simon to put out into the deeper water, and to try 
another cast for fish. Though reluctant, Simon 
did as he was desired, through the awe which he 
already entertained for One who, he thought, might 
possibly be the promised Messiah (John i. 41, 42), 
and whom even now he addressed as “ Rabbi” 
(émorara, Luke y. 5, the word used by this Evan- 
gelist for ‘Pa8 Bi). Astonished at the success of 
his draught, he beckoned to his partners in the 
other boat to come and help him and his brother 
in landing the fish caught. The same amazement 
communicated itself to the sons of Zebedee, and 
flashed conyiction on the souls of all the four fish- 
ermen. They had doubted and mused before; now 
they believed. At His call they left all, and became, 
once and for ever, His disciples, hereafter to catch 
men. 

This is the call of St. James to the discipleship. 
It will be seen that we have regarded the events 
narrated by St. Matthew and St. Mark (Matt. iy. 
18-22; Mark i. 16-20) as identical with those 
related by St. Luke (Luke y. 1-11), in accordance 
with the opinion of Hammond, Lightfoot, Maldo- 
natus, Lardner, Trench, Wordsworth, ete.; not as 
distinct from them, as supposed by Alford, Gres- 
well, ete. ‘ 

Yor a full year we lose sight of St. James. He 
is then, in the spring of 28, called to the apostle- 
ship with his eleven brethren (Matt. x. 2; Mark 
iii. 14; Luke vi. 13; Acts i. 138). In the list of 
the Apostles given us by St. Mark, and in the hook 
of Acts, his name occurs next to that of Simon 
Peter: in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
it comes third. It is clear that in these lists the 
names are not placed at random. In all four, the 
names of Peter, Andrew, James, and John are 
placed first; and it is plain that these four Apostles 


@ An ecclesiastical tradition, of uncertain date, 
places the residence of Zebedee and the birth of St. 
James at Japhia, now Yafa, near Nazareth. Hence 
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were at. the head of the twelve throughout. Thus 
we see that Peter, James, and John, alone were 
admitted to the miracle of the raising of Jairns’s 
daughter (Mark vy. 87; Luke viii. 51). The same 
three Apostles alone were permitted to be present 
at the Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2; 
Luke ix. 28). The same three alone were allowed 
to witness the Agony (Matt. xxvi. 37; Mark xiv. 
33). And it is Peter, James, John, and Andrew 
who ask our Lord for an explanation of his dark 
sayings with regard to the end of the world and 
his second coming (Mark xiii. 3). It is worthy of 
notice that in all these places, with one exception 
(Luke ix. 28), the name of James is put before 
that of John, and that John is twice described as 
“the brother of James”? (Mark y. 37; Matt. xvii. 
1). This would appear to imply that at this time 
James, either from age or character, took a higher 
position than his brother. On the last occasion on 
which St. James is mentioned we find this position 
reversed. That the prominence of these three 
Apostles was founded on personal character (as out 
of every twelve persons there must be two or three 
to take the lead), and that it was not an office held 
by them “quos Dominus, ordinis servandi causa, 
cceteris preposuit,’’ as King James I. has said 
(Prefat. Mon. in Apol. pro Jur. Fid.), can 
scarcely be doubted (cf. Eusebius, ii. 14). 

It would seem to have been at the time of the 
appointment of the twelve Apostles that the name 
of Boanerges [BOANERGES] was given to the sons 
of Zebedee. It might, however, like Simon’s name 
of Peter, have been conferred before. This name 
plainly was not bestowed upon them because they 
heard the voice like thunder from the cloud (Jerome), 
nor because “divina eorum predicatio magnum 
quendam et illustrem sonitum per terrarum orbem 
datura erat ’’ (Viet. Antioch.), nor > Meryadrorh- 
puxas kal BeodAoywrarous (Theoph.), but it was, 
like the name given to Simon, at once descriptive 
and prophetic. The “Rockman” had a natural 
strength, which was described by his title, and he 
was to have a divine strength, predicted by the 
same title. In the same way the ‘Sons of Thunder”’ 
had a burning and impetuous spirit, which twice 
exhibits itself in its unchastened form (Luke ix. 54; 
Mark x. 37), and which, when moulded by the 
Spirit of God, taking different shapes, led St. James - 
to be the first apostolic martyr, and St. John to 
become in an especial manner the Apostle of Love. 

The first occasion on which this natural char- 
acter manifests itself in St. James and his brether 
is at the commencement of our Lord’s last journey 
to Jerusalem in the year 30. He was passing 
through Samaria; and now courting rather than 
avoiding publicity, he ‘sent messengers before his 
face’* into a certain village, “to make ready for 
him” (Luke ix. 52), @ e. in all probability to an- 
nounce him as the Messiah. The Samaritans, with 
their old jealousy strong upon them, refused to 
receive him, because he was going to Jerusalem 
instead of to Gerizim; and in exasperation James 
and John entreated their Master to follow the 
example of Elijah, and call down fire to consume 
them. The rebuke of their Lord is testified to by 
all the New Testament MSS. The words of the 
rebuke, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of,” rest on the authority of the Codex Beze, 


that village is commonly known to the members of 
the Latin Church in that district as San Giacomo. 
[JAPHIA.] 
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and a few MSS. of minor value. The rest of the 
yerse, ‘For the Son of Man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them,” is an insertion 
without authority of MSS. (see Alford, iz Joc.).« 
At the end of the same journey a similar spirit 
appears again. As they went up to Jerusalem our 
Lord declared to his Apostles the circumstances of 
his coming Passion, and at the same time strength- 
ened them by the promise that they should sit on 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
These words seem to have made a great impression 
upon Salome, and she may haye thought her two 
sons quite as fit as the sons of Jonas to be the chief 
ministers of their Lord in the mysterious kingdom 
which he was about to assume. She approached 
therefore, and besought, perhaps with a special 
reference in her mind to Peter and Andrew, that 
her two sons might sit on the right hand and on 
the left in his kingdom, 7. e. according to a Jewish 
form of expression? (Joseph. And. vi. 11, § 9), that 
they might be next to the King in honor. The 
twe brothers joined with her in the prayer (Mark 
x. 35). The Lord passed’ by their petition with a 
mild reproof, showing that the request had not 
arisen from an evil heart, but from a spirit which 
aimed teo high. He told them that they should 
drink His cup and be baptized with His baptism 
of suffering, but turned their minds away at once 
from the thought of future preéminence: in His 
kingdom none of his Apostles were to be lords over 
‘the rest. ‘The indignation felt by the ten would 
show that they regarded the petition of the two 
brothers as an attempt at infringing on their priy- 
ilegas as much as on those of Peter and Andrew. 
Irom the time of the Agony in the Garden; A. p. 
30, to the time of his martyrdom, A. pb. 44, we 
know nothing of St. James, except that after the 
ascension he persevered in prayer with the other 
Apostles, and the women, and the Lord’s brethren 
(Acts i. 13). In the year 44 Herod Agrippa L., 
son of Aristobulus, was ruler of all the dominions 
which at the death of his grandfather, Herod the 
Great, had been divided between Archelaus, An- 
tipas, Philip, and Lysanias. He had received from 
Caligula, Trachonitis in the year 37, Galilee and 
Persea in the year 40. On the accession of Clau- 
dius, in the year 41, he received from him Idumea, 
Samaria, and Juda. ‘This sovereign was at once 
a supple statesman and a stern Jew (Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 6, § 7, xix. 5-8): a king with not a few grand 
and kingly qualities, at the same time eaten up 
with Jewish pride—the type of a lay Pharisee. 
«« He was very ambitious to oblige the people with 
donations,’ and “he was exactly careful in the 
observance of the laws of his country, keeping him- 
self entirely pure, and not allowing one day to pass 
over his head without its appointed sacrifice’ (Ant. 
xix. 7, § 3). Policy and inclination would alike 
lead such a monarch “ to lay hands”’ (not “ stretch 
forth his hands,’ A. V. Acts xii. 1) “on certain 
of the church;” and accordingly, when the pass- 
over of the year 44 had brought St. James and St. 
Peter to Jerusalem, he seized them both, considering 
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doubtless that if he cut off the “Son of Thunder” 
and the “ Rockman”’ the new sect would be more 
tractable or more weak under the presidency of 
James the Just, for whose character he probably 
had a lingering and sincere respect. James was 
apprehended first — his natural impetuosity of tem- 
per would seem to have urged him on even beyond 
Peter. And “Herod the king,’ the historian 
simply tells us, “killed James the brother of John 
with the sword” (Acts xii. 2). This is all that 
we know for certain of his death.c We may notice 
two things respecting it — first, that James is now 
described as the brother of John, whereas previously 
John had been described as the brother of James, 
showing that the reputation of John had increased, 
and that of James diminished, by the time that 
St. Luke wrote: and secondly, that he perished not 
by stoning, but by the sword. The Jewish law 
laid down that if seducers to strange worship were 
few, they should be stoned; if many, that they 
should be beheaded. Either therefore Herod in- 
tended that James's death should be the beginning 
of a sanguinary persecution, or he merely followed 
the Roman custom of putting to death from preter- 
ence (see Lightfoot, a loc.). 

The death of so prominent a champion left a 
huge gap in the ranks of the infant society, which 
was filled partly by St. James, the brother of our 
Lord, who now steps forth into greater prominence 
in Jerusalem, and partly by St. Paul, who had now 
been seven years a convert, and who shortly after- 
wards set out on his first apostolic journey. 

Il. Chronological recapitulation. — Tn the spring 
or summer of the year 27 James was called to be 
a disciple of Christ. In the spring of 28 he was 
appointed one of the Twelve Apostles, and at that 
time probably received, with his brother, the title 
of Boanerges. In the autumn of the same year he 
was admitted to the miraculous raising of Jairus’s 
daughter. In the spring of the year 29 he wit- 
nessed the Transfiguration. Very early in the year 
30 he urged his Lord to call down fire from heaven 
to consume the Samaritan village. About three 
months later in the same year, just before the final 
arrival in Jerusalem, he and his brother made their 
ambitious request through their mother Salome. 
On the night before the Crucifixion he was present 
at the Agony in the Garden. On the day of the 
Ascension he is mentioned as persevering with the 
rest of the Apostles and disciples in prayer. Shortly 
before the day of the Passover, in the ‘year 44, he 
was put to death. Thus during fourteen out of 
the seventeen years that elapsed between his call 
and his death we do not even catch a glimpse of 
him. : 

Ul. Tradition respecting him. —Clement of 
Alexandria, in the seventh book of the /Zypotyposeis, 
relates, concerning St. James’s martyrdom, that 
the prosecutor was so moved by witnessing his bold 
confession that he declared himself a Christian on 
the spot: accused and accuser were therefore hurried 
off together, and on the road the latter begged St. 
James to grant him forgiveness; after a moment's 


a * See note d under Eran, vol. i. p. 707 f. A. 

b The same form is common throughout the East. 
See Lane’s Arab. Nights, vol. iii. p. 212, &c. 

ce The great Armenian convent at Jerusalem on the 
so-called Mount Zion is dedicated to “St. James the 
son of Zebedee.” The church of the convent, or rather 
a small chapel on its northeast side, occupies the tra- 
ditional site of his martyrdom. This, however, can 
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hardly be the actual site (Williams, Holy City, ii. 558). 
Its most interesting possession is the chair of the 
Apostle, a venerable relic, the age of which is perhaps 
traceable as far back as the 4th century (Williams, 
560). But as it would scem that it is believed to have 
belonged to “the first Bishop of Jerusalem,” it is 
doubtful to which of the two Jameses the tradition 
would attach it. ‘te a 
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hesitation, the Apostle kissed him, saying, “ Peace 
be to thee!’’ and they were beheaded together. 
This tradition is preserved by Eusebius (/7. /. ii. 6). 
There is no internal evidence against it, and the 
external evidence is sufficient to make it credible, 
for Clement flourished as early as A. p. 195, and 
he states expressly that the account was given him 
by those who went before him. 

Vor legends respecting his death and his con- 
nection with Spain, see the Roman Breviary (in 
Test. S. Jac. Ap.), in which the healing of a 
paralytic and the conversion of Hermogenes are 
attributed to him, and where it is asserted that he 
preached the Gospel in Spain, and that his remains 
were translated to Compostella. See also the fourth 
book of the Apostolical History written by Abdias, 
the (pseudo) first bishop of Babylon (Abdize, Baby- 
loniw primi Episcopi ab Apostolis constituti, de his- 
toria Certaminis <Apostolici Libri decem, Paris, 
1566); Isidore, De vita et obitu SS. utriusque Test. 
No. LXXIII. (Hageno, 1529); Pope Callixtus 
II.’s Four Sermons on St. James the Apostle (Sid. 
Patr. Magn. xy. p. 324); Mariana, De adventu 
Jacobi Apostoli Maoris in Mispaniam (Col. Agripp. 
1609); Baronius, Martyrologium Romanum ad Jul. 
25, p. 825 (Antwerp, 1589): Bollandus, Acta Sanc- 
torum ad Jul. 25, tom. vi. pp. 1-124 (Antwerp, 
1729); Estius, Comm. in Act. Ap. c. xii.; Annot. 
in difficiliora loca S. Script. (Col. Agripp. 1622) ; 
‘Tillemont, JJémoires pour servi a Uhistoire ec- 
clesiastique des six premiers siecles, tom. i. p. 899 
(Brussels, 1706). As there is no shadow of foun- 
dation for any of the legends here referred to we 
pass them by without further notice. Even Baronius 
shows himself ashamed of them; Estius gives them 
up as hopeless; and Tillemont rejects them with 
as much contempt as his position would allow him 
to show. Epiphanius, without giving or probably 
haying any authority for or against his statement, 
reports that St. James died unmarried (S. Epiph. 
Adv. Har. ii. 4, p. 491, Paris, 1622), and that, 
like his namesake, he lived the life of a Nazarite 
(ibid. iii. 2, 13, p. 1045). 

2. JAMES THE Son or ALPpHA&uS. Matt. x. 3; 
Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13. 

3. JAMES THE BROTHER OF THE LorpD. Matt. 
xiii. 55; Mark vi. 8; Gal. i. 19. - 

4. JAMES THE SON or MAry, Matt. xxvii. 56; 
Luke xxiv. 10. Also called tum LirrnE, Mark 
xy. 40. 

5. JAMes tne Brornuer or JupE. Jude 1. 

6. JAMES THE BROTHER (?) or JuDE. Luke 
vi. 16; Acts i. 13. 

7. JAMES. Acts xii. 17, xy. 13, xxi. 18; 1 Cor. 
KVMs xalerle 1, 

8. JAMES THE SERVANT OF GOD AND OF THE 
Lorp Jesus Cnrisr. James i. 1. 

We reserve the question of the authorship of the 
epistle for the present. 

St. Paul identifies for us Nos. 3 and 7 (see Gal. 
ii. 9 and 12 compared with i. 19). 

If we may translate “lov&as ‘laxdBov, Judas the 
brother, rather than the son of James, we may con- 
clude that 5 and 6 are identical. And that we 
may so translate it, is proved, if proof were needed, 
by Winer (Grammar of the Idioms of the N. T., 
translated by Agnew and Ebbeke, New York, 1850, 
§§ Ixvi. and xxx.), by Hiinlein (/andb. der /inl. 
in die Schriften des Neuen Test., Erlangen, 1809), 
by Arnaud (Recherches critiques sur  Hpitre de 
Jude, Strasbourg, 1851). 


We may dental ; 


@ with 3, because we 
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know that James the Lord’s brother had a brother 
named Jude. 

We may identify 4 with 8 because we know 
James the son of Mary had a brother named Joses, 
and so also had James the Lord's brother. 

Thus there remain two only, James the son of 
Alpheus (2.), and James the brother of the Lord 
(3.). Can we, or can we not, identify them? This 
requires a longer consideration. 

I. By comparing Matt. xxvii, 56 and Mark xv. 
40, with John xix. 25,we find that the Virgin Mary 
had a sister named like herself, Mary, who was the 
wife: of Clopas, and who had two sons, James the 
Little, and Joses. It has been suggested that 
‘Mary the wife of Clopas’’ in John xix. 25 need 
not be the same person as ‘his mother’s sister” 
(Kitto, Lange, Davidson), but the Greek will not 
admit of this construction without the addition or 
the omission of a kat. By referring to Matt. xiii. 
55 and Mark vi. 3 we find that a James anda 
Joses, with two other brethren called Jude and 
Simon, and at least three (7a@ca.) sisters, were 
living with the Virgin Mary at Nazareth. By 
referring to Luke vi. 16 and Acts i. 13 we find that 
there were two brethren named James and Jude 
among the Apostles. It would certainly be natural 
to think that we had here but one family of four 
brothers and three or more sisters, the children of 
Clopas and Mary, nephews and nieces of the Virgin 
Mary. There are difficulties, however, in the way 
of this conclusion. For, (1) the four brethren in 
Matt. xiii. 55 are described as the brothers (&@deA- 
got) of Jesus, not as His cousins; (2) they are 
found living as at their home with the Virgin 
Mary, which seems unnatural if she were their 
aunt, their mother being, as we know, still alive; 
(3) the James of Luke vi. 15 is described as the son 
not of Clopas, but of Alpheus; (4) the “ brethren 
of the Lord”? (who are plainly James, Joses, Jude, 
and Simon) appear to be excluded from the Apos- 
tolie band by their declared unbelief in his Mes- 
siahship (John vii. 3-5) and by being formally dis- 
tinguished from the disciples by the Gospel-writers 
(Matt. xii. 48; Mark iii. 33; John ii. 12; Acts i. 
14); (5) James and Jude are not designated as the 
Lord’s brethren in the lists of the Apostles; (6) 
Mary is designated as mother of James and Joses, 
whereas she would have been called mother of James 
and Jude, had James and Jude been Apostles, and 
Joses not an Apostle (Matt. xxvii. 56). 

These are the six chief objections which may be 
made to the hypothesis of there being but one 
family of brethren named James, Joses, Jude, and 
Simon. The following answers may he given: — 

Objection 1.— They are called brethren.” It 
is a sound rule of criticism that words are to be 
understood in their most simple and literal accepta- 
tion; but there is a limit to this rule). When 
greater difficulties are caused by adhering to the 
literal meaning of a word, than by interpreting it 
more liberally, it is the part of the critic to inter- 
pret’ more liberally, rather than to cling to the 
ordinary and literal meaning of a word. Now it is 
clearly not necessary to understand adeApol as 
brothers’? in the nearest sense of brotherhood. 
It need not mean more than relative (comp. LXX. 
Gen. xili. 8, xiv. 14, xx. 12, xxix. 12, xxxi. 23; 
Lev. xxv. 48; Deut. ii. 8; Job xix. 13, xlii. 11; 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 5, § 47; Isocr. Paneg. 20; Plat. 
Phoed. 57, Crit. 16; see also Cie. ad Att. 15; Tac. 
Ann. ili. 38; Quint. Curt. vi. 10, § 84; comp. Suicer 
and Schleusner, in voc.). But perhaps the cireum- 
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stances of the case would lead us to translate it 
brethren? On the contrary, such a translation 
appears to produce very grave difficulties. For, 
first, it introduces two sets of four first-cousins, 
bearing the same names of James, Joses, Jude, and 
Simon, who appear upon the stage without any- 
thing to show which is the son of Clopas, and which 
his cousin; and secondly, it drives us to take our 
choice between three doubtful and improbable 
hypotheses as to the parentage of this second set 
of James, Joses, Jude, and Simon. ‘here are three 
such hypotheses: (a.) The Eastern hypothesis, 
that they were the children of Joseph by a former 
wife. This notion originated in the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter (Orig. im Matt. xiii. 55, Op. tom. 
lii. p. 462, E. ed. Delarue), and was adopted by 
St. Epiphanius, St. Hilary, and St. Ambrose, and 
handed on to the later Greek Church (Epiph. Her. 
xxvii. 1, Op. tom. i. p. 115; Hil. in Matt. i., St. 
Ambr. Op. tom. ii. p. 260, Ed. Bened.). (b.) The 
Helvidian hypothesis, ‘put forward at first. by 
Bonosus, Helvidius, and Jovinian, and revived by 
Strauss and Herder in Germany, and by Davidson 
and Alford in England, that James, Joses, Jude, 
Simon, and the three sisters, were children of Joseph 
and Mary. This notion is opposed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to the general sentiment of the Chris- 
tian body in all ages of the Church; like the other 
two hypotheses, it creates two sets of cousins with 
the same name: it seems to be scarcely compatible 
with our Lord’s.recommending His mother to the 
eare of St. John at His own death (see Jerome, 
Op. tom. ii. p. 10); for if, as has been suggested, 
though with great improbability, her sons might 
at that time have been unbelievers (Blom. Disp. 
Theol. p. 67, Lugd. Bat.; Neander, Planting, ete., 
iy. 1), Jesus would have known that that unbelief 
was only to continue for a few days. ‘That the 
mpwrtdtokos vids of Luke ii. 7, and the ews ob 
érexe of Matt. i. 25, imply the birth of after chil- 
dren, is not now often urged (see Pearson, On the 
Creed, i. 304, ii. 220). (c.) The Levirate hypothesis 
may be passed by. It was a mere attempt made 
in the eleventh century to reconcile the Greek and 
Latin traditions by supposing that Joseph and 
Clopas were brothers, and that Joseph raised up 
seed to his dead brother (Theoph. im Matt. xiii. 55; 
Op. tom. i. p. 71, E. ed. Venet. 1764). 

Objection 2. — “The four brothers and their 
sisters are always found living and moying about 
with the Virgin Mary.” If they were the children 
of Clopas, the Virgin Mary was their aunt. Her 
own husband would appear without doubt to have 
died at some time between A. D. 8 and A. D. 26. 
Nor have we any reason for believing Clopas to 
have been alive during our Lord’s ministry. (We 
need not pause here to prove that the Cleophas of 
Luke xxiy. is an entirely different person and name 
from Clopas.) What difficulty is there in sup- 
posing that the two widowed sisters should have 
lived together, the more so as one of them had but 
one son, and he was often taken from her by his 
ministerial duties? And would it not be most 
natural that two families of first cousins thus living 
together should be popularly looked upon as one 
family, and spoken of as brothers and sisters instead 
of cousins? It is noticeable that, St. Mary is no- 
where called the mother of the four brothers. 

Objection 3. — “ James the Apostle is said to be 
the son of Alpheus, not of Clopas.”” But Alpheus 
and Clopas are the same name rendered into the 


Greek language in two different but ordinary and | 
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recognized ways, from the Aramaic npbr or 


Jos., (See Mill, Accounts of our Lord's 


Brethren vindicated, ete. p. 236, who compares the 
two forms Clovis and Aloysius; Arnaud, Recherches, 
etc.). 

Objection 4. —Dean Alford considers John vii. 
5, compared with vi. 67-70, to decide that none of 
the brothers of the Lord were of the number of the 
Twelve (Proleg. to Hp. of’ James, Gr. Test. iv. 88, 
and Comm. in loc.). If this verse, as he states, 
makes “the crowning difficulty” to the hypothesis 
of the identity of James the son of Alphzeus. the 
Apostle, with James the brother of the Lord, the 
difficulties are not too formidable to be overcome. 
Many of the disciples having left Jesus, St. Peter 
bursts out in the name of the Twelve with a warm 
expression of faith and love; and after that — very 
likely (see Greswell’s Harmony) full six months 
afterwards — the Evangelist states that ‘neither 
did his brethren believe on Him.’ Does it follow 
from hence that all his brethren dishelieved? Let 
us compare other passages in Scripture. St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark state that the thieves railed on 
our Lord upon the Cross. Are we therefore to dis- 
believe St. Luke, who says that one of the thieves 
was penitent, and did not rail? (Luke xxiii. 39, 40). 
St. Luke and St. John say that the soldiers offered 
vinegar. Are we to believe that all did so? or, as 
St. Matthew and St. Mark tell us, that only one 
did it? (Luke xxiii. 36; John xix. 29; Mark xv. 
36; Matt. xxvii. 48). St. Matthew tells us that 
“ his disciples”? had indignation when Mary poured 
the ointment on the Lord’s head. Are we to sup- 
pose this true of all? or of Judas Iscariot, and 
perhaps some others, according to John xii. 4 and 
Mark xiy. 4? It is not at all necessary to suppose 
that St. John is here speaking of all the brethren. 
If Joses, Simon, and the three sisters disbelieved, 
it would be quite sufficient ground for the state- 
ment of the Evangelist. The same may be said 
of Matt. xii. 47, Mark iii. 32, where it is reported 
to Him that his mother and his brethren, desig- 
nated by St. Mark (ili. 21) as of map’ adrod, were 
standing without. Nor does it necessarily follow 
that the disbelief of the brethren was of such a 
nature that James and Jude, Apostles though they 
were, and youched for half a year before by the 
warm-tempered Peter, could have had no share in 
it. It might have been similar to that feeling of 
unfaithful restlessness which perhaps moved St. 
John Baptist to send his disciples to make their 
inquiry of the Lord (see Grotius i loc., and Lard- 
ner, vi. p. 497, Lond. 1788). With regard to John, 
ii. 12, Acts i. 14, we may say that “his brethren” 
are no more excluded from the disciples in the first 
passage, and from the Apostles in the second, by 
being mentioned parallel with them, than “the 
other Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas”’ (1 Cor. ix. 5), excludes Peter from the 
Apostolic band. 

Objection 5. — ‘If the title of brethren of the 
Lord had belonged to James and Jude, they would 
have been designated by it in the list of the Apostles.” 
The omission of a title is so slight a ground for an 
argument that we may pass this by. 


Objection 6.— That Mary the wife of Clopas 
should be designated by the title of Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, to the exclusion of 
Jude, if James and Jude were Apostles, appears to 
Dr. Davidson (/nérod. to N. T., iii. 295, London, 
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1851) and to Dean Alford (Prol. to Ep. of James, 
G. T., iv. 90) extremely improbable. There is no 
improbability in it, if Joses was, as would seem 
likely, an elder brother of Jude, and next in order 
to James. 

II. We have hitherto argued that the hypothesis 
which most naturally accounts for the facts of Holy 
Scripture is that of the identity of James the Little, 
the Apostle, with James the Lord’s brother. We 
haye also argued that the six main objections to 
this view are not valid, inasmuch as they may either 
be altogether met, or at best throw us back on other 
hypotheses which create greater difficulties than 
that under consideration. We proceed to point 
out some further confirmations of our original 
hypothesis. 

1. It would be unnatural that St. Luke, in a list 
of twelve persons, in which the name of James 
twice occurred, with its distinguishing patronymic, 
should describe one of the last persons on his list 
as brother to “ James,” without any further desig- 
nation to distinguish him, unless he meant the 
James whom he had just before named. The James 
whom he had just before named is the son of 
Alpheus; the person designated by his relationship 
to him is Jude. We have reason therefore for re- 
garding Jude as the brother of the son of Alphzeus; 
on other grounds (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3) we 
have reason for regarding him as the brother of the 
Lord: therefore we have reason for regarding the 
son of Alphzeus as the brother of the Lord. 

2. It would be unnatural that St. Luke, after 
having recognized only two Jameses throughout his 
Gospel and down to the twelfth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and having in that chapter nar- 
rated the death of one of them (James the son of 
Zebedee), should go on in the same and following 
chapters to speak of “James,”’ meaning thereby 
not the other James, with whom alone his readers 
are acquainted, but a different James not yet men- 
tioned by him. Alford’s example of Philip the 
Eyangelist (Proleg. to the Ep. of James, p. 89) is 
in no manner of way to the point, except as a con- 
trast. St. Luke introduces Philip the Evangelist, 
Acts vi. 5, and after recounting the death of 
Stephen his colleague, continues the history of the 
same Philip. 

3. James is represented throughout the Acts as 
exercising great authority among, or even over, 
Apostles (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18); and in 
St. Paul’s Epistles he is placed before even Cephas 
and John, and declared to be a pillar of the Chureh 
with them (Gal. ii. 9-12). It is more likely that 
an Apostle would hold such a position, than one 
who had not heen a believer till after the Resur- 
rection. 

4. St. Paul says (Gal. i. 19), “Other of the 
Apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother”’ 
(erepov d¢ Ta arocTéAwy ovK Eldoy ci wh “Id- 
KwBov Tov adedApdy Tod Kuplov). ‘This passage, 
though seeming to assert distinctly that James the 
Lord’s brother was an Apostle, and therefore iden- 
tical with the son of Alpheus, cannot be taken as 
a direct statement to that effect, for it is possible 
that droordAwy may be used in the looser sense, 
though this is not agreeable with the line of defense 
which St. Paul is here maintaining, namely, that 
he had received his commission from God, and not 
from the Twelve (see Thorndike, i. p. 5, Oxf. 1844). 
And again, ei jh may qualify the whole sentence, 
and not only the word @roordéAwy (Mayerhotf, Hist. 
krit. Kinleit. in die Petrin. Schr. p. 52, Hamb. 
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1833; Neander, Michaelis, Winer, Alford). Still 
this is not often, if ever, the case, when ¢7 uy fol- 
lows ETEpov (Schneckenburger, Adnot. ad Kpist. 
Jac. perpet. p. 144, Stuttg. 1832: see also Winer, 
Gramm. dth ed., p. 647, and Meyer, Komm. in loc. ;) 
and if St. Paul had not intended to include St. 
James among the Apostles, we should rather have 
expected the singular ardéaroAoy than the plural 
tev anoctéAwy (Arnaud, Lecherches, ete.). The 
more natural interpretation of the verse would 
appear to be that which includes James among the 
Twelve, identifying him with the son of Alphzeus. 
But, as we have said, such a conclusion does not 
necessarily follow. Compare, however, this verse 
with Acts ix. 27, and the probability is increased 
by several degrees. St. Luke there asserts that 
Barnabas brought Paul to the Apostles, mpos TOUS 
a@roardéAous. St. Paul, as we have seen, asserts 
that during that visit to Jerusalem he saw Peter, 
and none other of the Apostles, save James the 
Lord’s brother. Peter and James, then, were the 
two Apostles to whom Barnabas brought Paul. Of 
course, it may be said here also that amdéarodor is 
used in its lax sense; but it appears to be a more 
natural conclusion that James the Lord’s brother 
was one of the Twelve Apostles, being identical 
with James the son of Alpheus, or James the 
Little. 

Ill. We must now turn for a short time from 
Scripture to the early testimony of uninspired 
writers. Here, as among modern writers, we find 
the same three hypotheses which we have already 
mentioned : — 

For the identity of James the Lord’s brother 
with James the Apostle, the son of Alpheus, we 
find Papias of Hierapolis, a contemporary of the 
Apostles ¢ (see Routh, Relig. Sacer. i. 16, 43, 230, 
Oxon, 1846), St. Clement of Alexandria (Hypoty- 
poses, bk. vii. apud Euseb. H. £. ii. 1), St. Chry- 
sostom. (¢ Gal. i. 19). 

Parallel with this opinion there existed another 
in favor of the hypothesis that James was the son 
of Joseph by a former marriage, and therefore not 
identical with the son of Alpheus. This is first 
found in the apocryphal Gospel of Peter (see Origen, 
im Matt. xiii. 55), in the Protevangelium of James, 
and the Pseudo-Apostolical Constitutions of the 
third century (Thilo, Cod. Apocr. i. 228; Const. 
Apost. vi. 12). It is adopted by Eusebius (Comm. 
in Esai. xvii. 6; Hf. EH. i..12, i. 1). Perhaps it is 
Origen’s opinion (see Comm. in Joh. ii. 12). St. 
Epiphanius, St. Hilary, and St. Ambrose, we have 
already mentioned as being on the same side. So 
are Victorinus (Vict. Phil. im Gal. apud Maii 
Script. vet. nov. Coll. [tom. iii. pars ii.] Rome, 
1828) and Gregory Nyssen (Opp. tom. ii. p. 844, 
D, ed. Par. 1618), and jt became the recognized 
belief of the Greek Church. 

Meantime the hypothesis maintaining the iden- 
tity of the two was maintained; and being warmly 
defended by St. Jerome (in Matt. xii. 49), and 
supported by St. Augustine (Contra Faust. xxii. 
35, &e.), it became the recognized belief of the 
Western Church. 

The third hypothesis was unknown until it was 
put forward by Bonosus in Macedonia, and by Hel- 
vidius and Jovinian in Italy, as an opinion which 
seemed to them conformable with Scripture. Their 
followers were called Antidicomarianites. The fact 


a * Here, too, the older Papias ,is confounded with 
his later namesake. See note, vol. i. p. 329. H. 
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of their having a name given them shows that their 
numbers must have been considerable; they date 
from the latter part of the fourth century. 

English theological writers have been divided 
between the first and second of these views, with, 
however, a preference on the whole for the first 
hypothesis. See, for example, Lardner, vi. 495, 
Lond. 1788; Pearson, Minor Works, i. 350, Oxf. 
1844, and On the Creed, i. 308, ii. 224, Oxf. 1833; 
Thorndike, i. 5, Oxf. 1844; Horne’s /ntrod. to H. 
S. iy. 427, Lond. 1834, &. On the same side are 
Lightfoot, Witsius, Lampe, Baumgarten, Semler, 
Gabler, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, Guericke, 
Schneckenburger, Meier, Steiger, Gieseler, Theile, 
Lange. ‘Taylor (Opp. tom. v. p. 20, Lend. 1849), 
Wilson ( Opp. tom. vi. p. 673, Oxf. 1859), Cave (Life 
of St. James) maintain the second hypothesis, with 
Vossius, Basnage, Valesius, ete. The third is held 
by Dr. Davidson (/ntr. NV. 7. vol. iii.) and by Dean 
Alford (Greek Test. iv. 87).¢ 

The chief treatises on the subject are Dr. Mill’s 
Accounts of our Lord's brethren vindicated, Cam- 
bridge, 1843; Alford, as above referred to; Lange’s 
Article in Herzog’s Real-Lncyklopddie fiir protes- 
tantische Theologie wid Kirche, Stuttgart, 1856; 
Neander’s Pflanzung und Leitung; Schnecken- 
burger’s Annotatio ad Epist. Jac. perpetua, Stutt- 
gart, 1832; Arnaud’s Recherches critiques sur 
tEpitre de Jude, Strasbourg, 1851; Schaff’s Das 
Verhiiltniss des Jacobus Bruders des Herrn und 
Jacobus Alphdi, Berlin, 1842; Gabler’s De Jacobo, 
Epistole eidem ascripte Auctori, Altorf, 1787. 

Had we not identified James the son of Alphzeus 
with the brother of the Lord we should haye but 
little to write of him. When we had said that his 
name appears twice in the catalogue of the Twelve 
Apostles, our history of him would be complete. In 
like manner the early history of the Lord's brother 
would be confined to the fact that he lived and 
moyed from place to place with his brothers and 
sisters, and with the Virgin Mary; and, except the 
appearance of the risen Lord to him, we should 
have nothing more to recount of him until after 
the death of James the son of Zebedee, in the year 
44, or at least, till St. Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem 
after his conversion, in the year 40. Of James the 
Little, who would probably be distinet from each 
of the above (for an argument against the identity 
of the Jameses is the doubt of the identity of 
Alpheus and Clopas), we should know nothing, 
except that he had a mother named Mary, who 
was the sister of the Virgin Mary and the wife of 
Clopas. 

JAMES THE LITTLE, THE SON OF ALPH&US, 
THE BROTHER OF THE LoRD. — Of James’ father 


NDOT, rendered by St. Matthew and St. Mark 
Alpheus CAAgatos), and by St. John Clopas 
(KAwras), we know nothing, except that he mar- 
ried Mary, the sister of the Virgin Mary, and had 
by her four sons and three or more daughters.” 
He appears to have died before the commencement 
of our Lord’s ministry, and after his death it would 
seem that his wife and her sister, a widow like her- 
self, and in poor circumstances, lived together in 
one house, generally at Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 55), 
but sometimes also at Capernaum (John ii. 12) and 
Jerusalem (Acts i. 14). It is probable that these 


@ The author of the article on the “ Brethren of 
our Lord” takes a different view from the one given 
above. [Brorusr, yol. i. p. 829.) 
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cousins, or, as they were usually called, brothers and 
sisters, of the Lord were older than himself; as on 
one occasion we find them, with his mother, indig- 
nantly declaring that He was beside himself, and 
going out to “lay hold on Him” and compel Him 
to moderate his zeal in preaching, at least suf- 
ficiently ‘to eat bread” (Mark iii. 20, 21, 31). 
This looks like the conduct of elders towards one 
younger than themselves. 

Of James individually we know nothing till the 
spring of the year 28, when we find him, together 
with his younger brother Jude, called to the Apos- 
tolate. It has been noticed that in all the four 
lists of the Apostles James holds the same place, 
heading perhaps the third class, consisting of him- 
self, Jude, Simon, and Iscariot; as Philip heads the 
second class, consisting of himself, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, and Matthew; and Simon Peter the first, 
consisting of himself, Andrew, James, and John 
(Alford, 7 Matt. x. 2). The fact of Jude being 
described by reference to James (‘Iovdas ‘laxkdéBov) 
shows the name and reputation which he had, 
either at the time of the calling of the Apostles or 
at the time when St. Luke wrote. 

It is not likely (though far from impossible) that 
James and Jude took part with their brothers and 
sisters, and the Virgin Mary, in trying “to lay 
hold on” Jesus in the autumn of the same year 
(Mark iii. 21); and it is likely, though not certain, 
that it is of the other brothers and sisters, without 
these two, that St. John says, “ Neither did his 
brethren believe on Him’”’ (John vii. 5), in the 
autumn of A. D. 29. 

We hear no more of James till after the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection. At some time in the 
forty days that intervened between the Resurrection 
and the Ascension the Lord appeared to him. This 
is not related by the Kvangelists, but it is men- 
tioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7); and there never 
has been any doubt that it was to this James rather 
than to the son of Zebedee that the manifestation 
was vouchsafed. We may conjecture that it was 
for the purpose of strengthening him for the high 
position which he was soon to assume in Jerusalem, 
and of giving him the instructions on “ the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of Gop” (Acts i. 3) 
which were necessary for his guidance, that the 
Lord thus showed himself to James. We cannot 
fix the date of this appearance. It was probably 
only a few days before the Ascension; after which 
we find James, Jude, and the rest of the Apostles, 
together with the Virgin Mary, Simon, and Joses, 
in Jerusalem, awaiting in faith and prayer the out- 
pouring of the Pentecostal gift. 

Again we lose sight of James for ten years, and 
when he appears once more it is in a far higher 


position than any that he has yet held. In the 
year 37 occurred the conversion of Saul. ‘Three 


years after his conversion he paid his first visit to 
Jerusalem, but the Christians recollected what they 
had suffered at his hands, and feared to have any- 
thing to do with him. Barnabas, at this time of far 
higher reputation than himself, took him by the 
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hand, and introduced him to Peter and James 
(Acts ix. 27; Gal. i. 18, 19), and by their authority 
he was admitted into the society of the Christians, 
and allowed to associate freely with them during 
the fifteen days of his stay. Here we find James 
on a level with Peter, and with him deciding on 
the admission of St. Paul into fellowship with the 
Church at Jerusalem; and from henceforth we 
always find him equal, or in his own department 
superior, to the very chiefest Apostles, Peter, John, 
and Paul. Vor by this time he had been appointed 
(at what exact date we know not) to preside over 
the infant Church in its most important centre, in 
a position equivalent to that of Bishop. This pre- 
eminence is evident throughout the after history 
of the Apostles, whether we read it in the Acts, in 
the Epistles, or in ecclesiastical writers. Thus in 
the year 44, when Peter is released from prison, he 
desires that information of his escape may be given 
to “James, and to the brethren”? (Acts xii. 17). 
In the year 49 he presides at the Apostolic Council, 
and delivers the judgment of the Assembly, with 
the expression 8.) éya kpivw (Acts xv. 13, 19; see 
St. Chrys. in Joc.). In the same year (or perhaps 
in the year 51, on his fourth visit to Jernsalem) 
St. Paul recognizes James as one of the pillars of 
the Church, together with Cephas and John (Gal. 
ii. 9), and places his name before them both. 
Shortly afterwards it is “certain who came from 
James,” that is, from the mother church of Jeru- 
salem, designated by the name of its Bishop, who 
lead Peter into tergiversation at Antioch. And in 
the year 57 Paul pays a formal visit to James in 
the presence of all his presbyters, after having been 
previously welcomed with joy the day before by the 
brethren in an unofficial manner (Acts xxi. 18). 
Entirely accordant with these notices of Scripture 
is the universal testimony of Christian antiquity to 
the high office held by James in the Church of 
Jerusalein. That he was formally appointed Bishop 
of Jerusalem by the Lord himself, as reported by 
Epiphanius (//eres. Ixxviii.); Chrysostom (/om. 


a. in 1 Cor, vii.); Prozlus of Constantinople (De | 


Trad. Div. Liturg.); and Photius (/p. 157), is not 
likely. Eusebius follows this account in a passage 
of his history, but says elsewhere that he was ap- 
pointed by the Apostles (//7, /. ii. 23). Clement 
of Alexandria is the first author who speaks of his 
Episcopate (ypotyposeis, bk. vi. ap. Euseb. 71. 2. 
ii. 1), and he alludes to it as a thing of which the 
chief Apostles, Peter, James, and John, might well 
have been ambitious. The same Clement reports 
that the Lord, after his resurrection, delivered the 
gift of knowledge to James the Just, to John, and 
Peter, who delivered it to the rest of the Apostles, 
and they to the Seventy. This at least shows the 
estimation in which James was held. But the 
author to whom we are chiefly indebted for an ac- 
count of the life and death of James is Hegesippus 
(i. e. Joseph), a Christian of Jewish origin, who 
lived in the middle of the second century. His 
narrative gives us such an insight into the position 
of St. James in the Church of Jerusalem that it is 
best to let him relate it in his own words: — 
Tradition respecting James, as given by Hege- 
sippus. — ‘* With the Apostles James, the brother 
of the Lord, succeeds to the charge of the Church — 
that James, who has been called Just from the time 
of the Lord to our own days, for there were many 
of the name of James. He was holy from his 
mother’s womb, he drank not wine or strong drink, 
nor did he eat animal food; a razor came not upon 
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his head; he did not anoint himself with oil; he 
did not use the bath. He alone might go into the 
holy place; for he wore no woollen clothes, but linen. 
And alone he used to go into the Temple, and there 
he was commonly found upon his knees, praying 
for forgiveness for the people, so that his knees 
grew dry and thin [generally translated hard] like 
a camel's, from his constantly bending them in 
prayer, and entreating forgiveness for the people. 
On account therefore of his exceeding righteousness 
he was called ‘Just,’ and ‘ Oblias,’ which means in 
Greek ‘the bulwark of the people,’ and ‘righteous- 
ness,’ as the prophets declare of him. Some of the 
seven sects then that I have mentioned inquired 
of him, ‘What is the door of Jesus?’ And he 
said that this man was the Saviour, wherefore some 
believed that Jesus is the Christ. Now the fore- 
mentioned sects did not believe in the Resurrection, 
nor in the coming of one who shall recompense 
eyery man according to his works; but all who 
became believers believed through James. When — 
many therefore of the rulers believed, there was a 
disturbance among the Jews, and Scribes, and 
Pharisees, saying, ‘ There is a risk that the whole 
people will expect Jesus to be the Christ.’ They 
came together therefore to James, and said, ‘ We 
pray thee, stop the people, for they have gone astray 
after Jesus as though he were the Christ. We pray 
thee to persuade all that come to the Passover con- 
cerning Jesus: for we all give heed to thee, for we 
and all the people testify to thee that thou art just, 
and acceptest not the person of man. Persuade 
the people therefore not to go astray about Jesus, 
for the whole people and all of us give heed to thee. 
Stand therefore on the gable of the Temple, that 
thou mayest be visible, and that thy words may be 
heard by all the people; for all the tribes and even 
the Gentiles are come together for the Passover.’ 
Therefore the forementioned Scribes and Pharisees 
placed James upon the gable of the Temple, and 
cried out to him, and said, ‘O Just one, to whom 
we ought all to give heed, seeing that the people 
are going astray after Jesus who was crucified, tell 
us what is the door of Jesus?’ And he answered 
with a loud voice, ‘ Why ask ye me about Jesus 
the Son of Man? He sits in heaven on the right 
hand of great power, and will come on the clouds 
of heaven.’ And many were convinced and gaye 
glory on the testimony of James, erying Hosannah 
to the Son of David. Whereupon the same Scribes 
and Pharisees said to each other, ‘We have done 
ill in bringing forward such a witness to Jesus; but 
let us go up, and throw him down, that they may 
be terrified, and not believe on him.’ And they 
cried out, saying, ‘Oh! oh! eyen the Just is gone 
astray.’ And they fulfilled that which is written 
in Isaiah, ‘ Let us take away the just man, for he 
is displeasing to us; therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their deeds.’ They went up therefore, and 
threw down the Just one, and said to one another, 
‘Let us stone James the Just.” And they began 
to stone him, for he was not killed by the fall; but 
he turned round, and knelt down, and cried, 6y 
beseech thee, Lord God Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ And whilst they 
were stoning him, one of the priests, of the sons 
of Rechab, a son of the Rechabites to whom Jere- 
miah the prophet bears testimony, cried out and 
said, ‘Stop! What are you about? The Just one 
is praying for you!’ Then one of them, who-was 
a fuller, took the club with which he pressed the 
clothes, and brought it down on the head of the 
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Just one. And so he bore his witness. And they 
buried him on the spot by the Temple, and the 
column still remains by the Temple. This man was 
a true witness to Jews and Greeks that Jesus 
is the Christ. And immediately Vespasian com- 
menced the siege’ (useb. ii. 23, and Routh, Rel. 
Sacr. p. 208, Oxf. 1846). 

For the difficulties which occur in this extract, 
reference may be made to Routh’s Reliquie Sacré 
(vol. i. p. 228), and to Canon Stanley’s Apostolical 
Age (p. 319, Oxf. 1847). It represents St. James 
to us in his life and in his death more vividly than 
any modern words could picture him. We. see 
him, a married man perhaps (1 Cor. ix. 5), but in 
all other respects a rigid and ascetic follower after 
righteousness, keeping the Nazarite rule, like Anna 
the prophetess (Luke ii. 37), serving the Lord in 
the Temple “with fastings and prayers night and 
day,” regarded by the Jews themselves as one who 
had attained to the sanctity of the priesthood, 
though not of the priestly family or tribe (unless 
indeed we argue from this that Clopas did belong 
to the tribe of Levi, and draw thence another argu- 
ment for the identity of James the son of Clopas 
and James the Lord’s brother), and as the very 
type of what a righteous or just man ought to be. 
If any man could have converted the Jews as a 
nation to Christianity, it would have been James. 

Josephus’ narrative of his death is apparently 
somewhat different. He says that in the interval 
between the death of Festus and the coming of 
Albinus, Ananus the high-priest assembled the 
Sanhedrim, and “brought before it James the 
brother of him who is called Christ, and some 
others, and having charged them with breakifig the 
laws, delivered them over to be stoned.’ But if 
we are to-reconcile this statement with that of 
Hegesippus, we must suppose that they were not 
actually stoned on this occasion. The historian 
adds that the better part of the citizens disliked 
what was done. and complained of Ananus_ to 
Agrippa and Albinus, whereupon Albinus threat- 
ened to punish him tor having assembled the San- 
hedrim without his consent, and Agrippa deprived 
him of the high-priesthood (Ant. xx. 9). The 
words “brother of him who is called Christ,’’ are 
judged by Le Clere, Lardner, ete., to be spurious. 

Epiphanius gives the same account that Hege- 
sippus does in somewhat different words, having 
evidently copied it for the most part from him. 
He adds a few particulars which are probably mere 
assertions or conclusions of his own (/wres. xxix. 
4, and lxxviii. 13). He considers James to have 
been the son of Joseph by a former wife, and calcu- 
lates that he must have been 96 years old at the 
time of his death; and adds, on the authority, as 
he says, of Eusebius, Clement, and others, that he 
wore the wéradoy on his forehead, in which he 
probably confounds him with St. John (Polyer. 
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apud Euseb. H. £. v. 24. But see Cotta, De lam. 
pont. App. Joan. Jac. et Marci, Tub. 1755). 
Gregory of Tours reports that he was buried, 
not where he fell, but on the Mount of Olives,” in 
a tomb in which he had already buried Zacharias 
and Simeon (De glor. Mari. i. 27). Eusebius 
tells us that his chair was preserved down to his 
time; on which see Heinichen’s Excursus (2c. ai. 
ad Kuseb. H. E. vii. 19, vol. iv. p. 957, ed. Burton). 
We must add a strange Talmudic legend, which 
appears to relate to James. It is found in the 
Midrash Koheleth, or Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
and also in the Tract Abodah Zarah of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud. Jt is as follows: “R. Eliezer, the 
son of Dama, was bitten by a serpent; and there 
came to him Jacob, a man of Caphar Secama, to 
heal him by the name of Jesu the son of Pandera; 
but R. Ismael suffered him not, saying, ‘That. is 
not allowed thee, son of Dama.’ He answered, 
‘Suffer me, and I will produce an authority against 
thee that it is lawful;’ but he could not produce 
the authority before he expired. And what was 
the authority ? — This: ‘ Which if a man do, he 
shall live in them’ (Ley. xviii. 5). But it is not 
said that he shall die in them.’’ ‘The son of Pan- 
dera is the name that the Jews have always given 
to our Lord, when representing him as a magician. 
The same name is given in Epiphanius (Heres. 
Ixxviii.) to the grandfather of Joseph, and by John 
Damascene (De Fide Orth. iv. 15) to the grand- 
father of Joachim, the supposed father of the Virgin 
Mary. or the identification of James of Secama 
(a place in Upper Galilee) with James the Just, 
see Mill (Historic. Criticism of the Gospel, p. 318, 
Camb. 1840). The passage quoted by Origen and 
Eusebius from Josephus, in which the latter speaks 
of the death of James as being one of the causes 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, seems to be spuri- 
ous (Orig. in Matt. xiii. 55; Euseb. 17. /. ii. 23). 
It is possible that there may be a reference to 
James in Heb. xiii. 7 (see Theodoret 7 loc.), which 
would fix his death at some time previous to the 
writing of that epistle. His apprehension by Ana- 
nus was probably about the year 62 or 63 (Lardner, 
Pearson, Mill, Whitby, Le Clere, Tillemont). There 
is nothing to fix the date of his martyrdom as nar- 
rated by Hegesippus, except that it must have been 
shortly before the commencement of the siege of 
Jerusalem. We may conjecture that he was be- 
tween 70 and 80 years old.? F. M. 


JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE 
OF. I. Its Genuineness and Canonicity. — In the 
third book of his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius 
makes his well-known division of the books, or 
pretended books, of the New Testament into four 
classes. Under the head of 6uwodroyovmeva he 
places the Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, 
the Virst Epistle of St. John, and the First Epistle 


« The monument — part excavation, part edifice — 
which is now commonly known as the “Tomb of St. 
James,” is on the east side of the so-called Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and therefore at a considerable distance 
from the spot on which the Apostle was killed, which 
the narrative of Hegesippus would seem to fix as some- 
where under the southeast corner of the wall of the 
Haram, or perhaps further down the slope nearer the 
© Fountain of the Virgin.” [Hy-rogen.] It cannot at 
any rate be said to stand *tby the Temple.”’ The tra- 
dition about the monument in question is that St. 
James took refuge there after the capture of Christ, 
and remained, eating and drinking nothing, until our 


Lord appeared to him on the day of his resurrection. 
(See Quaresmius, etc., quoted in. Tobler, Swoah, ete., 
299.) The legend of his death there seems to be first 
mentioned by Maundeyille (A. p, 1820: see Barly Trav. 
176). By the old travellers it is often called the 
* Church of St. James.” 

» It is almost unnecessary to say that the Jacobite 
churches of the Eist— consisting of the Armenians, 
the Copts, and other Monophysite or Eutychian bodies 
—do not derive their title from St. James, but from 
a later person of the same name, Jacob Baradzeus, 
who died Bishop of Edessa in 588. 
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of Ste Peter. In the class of avr ireyomeva. he 
places the Epistle of St. James, the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John, and the. Epistle of St. 
Jude. Amongst the vé@a he enumerates the Acts 
of St. Paul, the Shepherd, the Apocalypse of St. 
Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Doctrine of the 
Apostles, the Gospel to the Hebrews. The aiperucd. 
consist of the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, Matthias, 
and others, the Acts of Andrew, John, and others. 
The avriAeydueva, amongst which he places the 
Epistle of St. James, are, he says, yvadpyua duws 
tots moAAorts, Whether the expression means that 
they were acknowledged by, or merely that they 
were known to, the majority (H. /. iii. 25). Else- 
where he refers the epistle to the class of yd@a, for 
this is the meaning of yo@everor wey, which was 
apparently misunderstood by St. Jerome (De Vir. 
Illust.); but he bears witness that it was publicly 
read in most churches as genuine (H. £. ii. 23), 
and as such accepts it himself. This then was the 
state of the question in the time of Eusebius; the 
epistle was accepted as canonical, and as the writ- 
ing of James, the brother of the Lord, by the ma- 
jority, but not universally. Origen bears the same 
testimony as Eusebius (tom. iv. p. 306), and prob- 
ably, like him, himself accepted the epistle as gen- 
uine (tom. iv. p. 535, &e.). It is found in the Syriac 
yersion, and appears to be referred to by Clement 
of Rome (ad Cor. x.), Hermas (lib. ii. Mand. xii. 5), 
Treneus (Adv. LHeres. [lib. iv. c.] 16, § 2), and is 
quoted by almost all the Fathers of the 4th cen- 
tury, e. g. Athanasius, Cyril, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom (see Davidson, Introd. to 
N. T., iii. p. 338). In 397 the Council of Car- 
thage accepted it as canonical, and from that time 
there has been no further question of its genuine- 
ness on the score of external testimony. But at 
the time of the Reformation the question of its 
authenticity was again raised, and now upon the 
ground of internal evidence. Erasmus and Car- 
dinal Cajetan in the Church of Rome, Cyril Luecar 
in the Greek Church, Luther and the Magdeburg 
Centuriators among Protestants, all objected to it. 
Luther seems to have withdrawn his expression 
that it was “a right strawy epistle,’’ compared 
with the Gospel of St. Johan and the Epistles of 
St. Paul. and St. Peter, after that expression had 
been two years before the world. The chief objec- 
tion on internal grounds is a supposed opposition 
between St. Paul and St. James, on the doctrine 
of Justification, concerning which we shall presently 
make some remarks. At present we need only say 
that it is easy to account for the non-universal re- 
ception of the epistle in the Early Church, by the 
fact, that it was meant only for Jewish believers, 
and was not likely therefore to circulate widely 
among Gentile Christians, for whose spiritual neces- 
sities it was primarily not adapted; and that the 
objection on internal grounds proves nothing except 
against the objectors, for it really rests on a mis- 
take. 

II. Jts Author. — The author of the epistle must 
be either James the son of Zebedee, according to 
the subscription of the Syriac version; or James 
the son of Alpheus, according to Dr. Davidson's 
view (Introd. to N. T., iii. 312); or James the 
brother of the Lord, which is the general opinion 
(see Euseb. 7. £. ii. 23; Alford, G. 7. iv. p. 28); 
or an unknown James (Luther). The likelihood 
of this last hypothesis falls to the ground when the 
canonical character of the epistle is admitted. 
James the son of Zebedee could not haye written 
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it, because the date of his death, only seven years 
after the martyrdom of Stephen, does not give 
time for the growth of a sufticient number of Jew- 
ish Christians, év 79 d1acmopg. Internal evidence 
(see Stanley, Apost. Age, p. 292) points unmistak- 
ably to James the Just as the writer, and we have 
already identified James the Just with the son of 
Alpheeus. 

* The Jewish Christians, whether residing at Jeru- 
salem or living scattered among the Gentiles, and 
only visiting that city from time to time, were the 
especial charge of James. To them he addressed 
this epistle; not to the unbelieving Jews (Lardner, 
Macknight, Hug, etc.), but only to believers in 
Christ, as is undoubtedly proved by i. 1, ii. 1, ii. 
7,v. 7. The rich men of v. 1 may be the unbe- 
lieving Jews (Stanley, p. 299), but it does not fol- 
low that the epistle was written to them. It is 
usual for an orator to denounce in the second per- 
son. It was written from Jerusalem, which St. James 
does not seem to have ever left. The time at which 
he wrote it has been fixed as late as 62, and as early 
as 45. Those who see in its writer a desire to 
counteract the effects of a misconstruction of St. 
Paul’s doctrine of Justification by faith, in ii. 14— 
26 (Wiesinger), and those who see a reference to 
the immediate destruction of Jerusalem in y. 1 
(Macknight), and an allusion to the name Chris- 
tians in ii. 7 (De Wette), argue in favor of the 
later date. The earlier date is advocated by Schneck- 
enburger, Neander, Thiersch, Davidson, Stanley, 
and Alford; chiefiy on the ground that the epistle 
could not have been written by St. James after the 
Council in Jerusalem, without some allusion to 
what was there decided, and because the Gentile 
Christian does not yet appear to be recognized. 

IIL. /ts Object. — The main object of the epistle, 
is not to teach doctrine, but to improve morality. 
St. James is the moral teacher of the N. T.; not 
in such sense a moral teacher as not to be at the 
same time a maintainer and teacher of Christian 
doctrine, but yet mainly in this epistle a moral 
teacher. There are two ways of explaining this 
characteristic of the epistle. | Some commentators 
and writers see in St. James a man who had not 
realized the essential principles and peculiarities of 
Christianity, but was in a transition state, half-Jew 
and half-Christian. Schneckenburger thinks that 
Christianity had not penetrated his spiritual life. 
Neander is of much the same opinion (Pflanzung 
und Leitung, p. 579). And the same notion may 
perhaps be traced in Prof. Stanley and Dean Alford. 
But there is another and much more natural way 
of accounting for the fact. St. James was writing 
for a special class of persons, and knew what that 
class especially needed; and therefore, under the 
guidance of God's Spirit, he adapted his instruc- 
tions to their capacities and wants. Those for 
whom he wrote were, as we have said, the Jewish 
Christians whether in Jerusalem or abroad. St. 
James, living in the centre of Judaism, saw what 
were the chief sins and vices of his countrymen; 
and, fearing that his flock might share in them, he 
lifted up his voice to warn them against the con- 
tagion from which they not only might, but did in 
part, suffer. This was his main object; but there 
is another closely connected with it. As Christians, 
his readers were exposed to trials which they did 
not bear with the patience and faith that would 
have become them. Here then are the two objects 
of the Epistle — (1.) To warn against the sins to 
which as Jews they were most liable; (2.) To console 
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and exhort them under the sufferings to which as 
Christians they were most exposed. The warnings 
and consolations are mixed together, for the writer 
does not seem to haye set himself down to compose 
an essay or a letter of which he had previously 
arranged the heads; but, like one of the old prophets, 
to have poured out what was uppermost in his 
thoughts, or closest to his heart, without waiting 
to connect his matter, or to throw bridges across 
from subject to subject. While, in the purity of 
his Greek and the vigor of his thoughts, we mark 
a man of education, in the abruptness of his transi- 
tions and the unpolished roughness of his style we 
may trace one of the family of the Davideans, who 
disarmed Domitian by the simplicity of their minds 
and by exhibiting their hands hard with toil 
(Hegesipp. apud Luseb. iii. 20). 

The Jewish vices against which he warns them 
are— Formalism, which made the service (@pnoKeia) 
of God consist in washings and outward ceremonies, 
whereas he reminds them (i. 27) that it consists 
rather in active love and purity (see Coleridge's 
Aids to Reflection, Aph. 23; note also Active Love 
= Bp. Butler’s “ Benevolence,’ and Purity = Bp. 
Butler’s ‘‘Temperance’’); fanaticism, which under 
the cloak of religious zeal was tearing Jerusalem to 
pieces (i. 20); fatalism, which threw its sins on 
God (i. 13); meanness, which crouched before the 
rich (ii. 2); falsehood, which had made, words and 
oaths playthings (iii. 2-12); partizanship (iil. 14); 
evil-speaking (iv. 11); boasting (iv. 16); oppres- 
sion (v. 4). The great lesson which he teaches 
them, as Christians, is patience — patience in trial 
(i. 2); patience in good works (i. 22-25); patience 
under provocations (iii. 17); patience under oppres- 
sion (v. 7); patience under persecution (v. 10); and 
the ground of their patience is, that the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh, which is to right all 
wrongs (y. 8). 

IV. There are two points in the epistle which 
demand a somewhat more lengthened notice. These 
are (@) ii. 14-26, which has been represented as a 
formal opposition to St. Paul’s doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and (4) v. 14, 15, which is quoted 
as the authority for the sacrament of extreme 
unction. : 

(a.) Justification being an act not of man but 
of Gon, both the phrases ‘justification by faith ” 
and ‘ justification by works” are inexact. Justi- 
fication must either be by grace, or of reward. 
Therefore our question is, Did or did not St. James 
hold justification by grace? If he did, there is no 
contradiction between the Apostles. Now there is 
not one word in St. James to the effect that a man 
can earn his justification by works; and this would 
be necessary in order to prove that he held justifi- 
cation of reward. Still St. Paul does use the ex- 
pression “justified by faith”? (Rom. v. 1), and St. 
James the expression, “ justified by works, not by 
faith only.”” And here is an apparent opposition. 
But, if we consider the meaning of the two Apostles, 
we see at once that there is no contradiction either 
intended or possible. St. Paul was opposing the 
Judaizing party, which claimed to earn acceptance 
by good works, whether the works of the Mosaic 
law, or works of piety done by themselves. In 
opposition to these, St. Paul lays down the great 
truth that acceptance cannot be earned by man at 
all, but is the free gift of Gop to the Christian 
man, for the sake of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
appropriated by each individual, and made his own 
by the instrumentality of faith. — St. James, on the 
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other hand, was opposing the old Jewish tenet that 
to be a child of Abraham was all in all; that god- 
liness was not necessary, so that the belief was 
correct. This presumptuous confidence had trans- 
ferred itself, with perhaps double force, to the 
Christianized Jews. They had said, “ Lord, Lord,” 
and that was enough, without doing His Father's 
will. ‘They had recognized the Messiah: what more 
was wanted? hey had fuith : what more was 
required of them? It is plain that their “ faith ” 
was a totally different thing from the “faith” of 
St. Paul. St. Paul telis us again and again that 
his “faith” is a “faith that worketh by love;” 
but the very characteristic of the “ faith’? which 
St. James is attacking, and the very reason why he 
attacked it, was that it did not work by love, but 
was a bare assent of the head, not influencing the 
heart, a faith such as devils can have, and tremble. 
St. James tells us that “fides informis” is not 
sufficient on the part of man for justification; St. 
Paul tells us that “fides formata”’ is sufficient: 
and the reason why jides informis will not justify 
us is, according to St. James, because it lacks that 
special quality, the addition of which constitutes it 
fides formata. See on this subject Bulls Hirr- 
mona Apostolica et Kaumen Censure ; Taylor's 
Sermon on “ Faith working by Love,” vol. viii. 
p- 284, Lond. 1850; and, as a corrective of Bull's 
view, Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, iy., v., vi. 

(b.) With respect to v. 14, 15, it is enough to 
say that the ceremony of extreme unction and the 
ceremony described by St. James differ both in their 
subject and in their object. The subject of extreme 
unction is a sick man who is about to die; and its 
object is not his cure. The subject of the ceremony 
described by St. James is a sick man who is not 
about to die; and its object is his cure, together 
with the spiritual benefit of absolution. St. James 
is plainly giving directions with respect to the 
manner of administering one of those extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit with which the Chureh was 
endowed only in the Apostolic age and the age 
immediately sueceeding the Apostles. 

The following editions, ete., of St. James’ Epistle 
may be mentioned as worthy of notice. The edition 
of Benson and Michaelis, Hale Magdeburvicie, 
1746; Semler’s Paraphrasis, Hale, 1781; Mori 
Prelectiones in Jacobi et Petri Epistolas, Lipsiz, 
1794; Schneekenburger’s Annotatio ad Lpist. Jac. 
perpetua, Stuttg. 1832; Davidson’s Jntroduction 
to the New Test. iii. 296 ff., Lond. 1851; Alford’s 
Greek ‘Test. vol. iv. p. 274, Lond. 1859 [4th ed., 
1866]. 

The following spurious works have been attrib- 
uted to St. James: (1.) The Protevangelium. (2.) 
Historia de Nativitate Marie. (3.) De Miraculis 
Infantie Domini nostri, ete. Of these, the Pro0- 
tevangelium is worth a passing notice, not for its 
contents, which are a mere parody on the early 
chapters of St. Luke, transferring the events which 
oceurred at our Lord's birth to the birth of St. 
Mary his mother, but because it appears to have 
been known so early in the Church. — It is possible 
that Justin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryph. e. 78), and 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. lib. vili.) refer to 
it. Origen speaks of it (én Matt. xiii. 55); Greg- 
ory Nyssen (Opp. p. 346, ed. Paris), Epiphanius 
(Her. \xxix.), John Damascene (Orat. i., ii. in 
Nativ. Marie), Photius (Orat. in Nativ. Marie), 
and others allude to it. It was first published in 
Latin in 1552, in Greek in 1564. ‘The oldest MS. 
of it now existing is of the 10th century. (See 
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Thilo’s Codex Apoeryphus Novi Testamenti, tom. 
i. pp. 45, 108, 159, 337, Lips. 1832.) F. M. 

* It deserves notice that this epistle of James, 
like that of Jude, but unlike that of the other 
apostolic writings, never alludes to the outward 
facts of the Saviour’s life. Yet James speaks ex- 
pressly of the Lord Jesus Christ (see i. 1, ii. 1, 
y. 7, 8, 14, 15); and the faith as shown by works 
on which he lays such emphasis is that which rests 
on Christ as the Saviour of men. At the same 
time the language of James “ offers the most strik- 
ing coincidences with the language of our Lord’s 
discourses.’? Compare James i. 5, 6 with Matt. vii. 
7, xxi. 22; i. 22 with Matt. vii. 21; ii. 13 with 
Matt. v. 7; ili. 1 with Matt. xxiii. 8; iii. 12 with 
Matt. vil. 16; and vy. 12 with Matt. v. 84-37. See 
Westeott’s /ntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
p- 186 (Amer. ed.). ‘ 

In speaking of the sources from which the Apostle 
Paul derives his favorite metaphors, Dr: Howson 
points out in this respect a striking difference be- 
tween him and the Apostle James. The figures 
of Paul are drawn almost exclusively from the 
practical relations or business of men, as military 
life, architecture, agriculture, and the contests of 
the gymnasium and race-course: while the figures 
of James are taken from some of the varied aspects 
or phenomena of nature. It is remarked that there 
is more imagery of this latter kind in the one short 
epistle of James than in all Paul’s epistles put 
together. This trait of his style appears in his 
allusions to ‘+ the wayes of the sea driven with the 
wind and tossed’ (i. 6), ‘the flower of the grass’ 
(ver. 10), ‘the sun risen with a burning heat’ (ver. 
11), ‘the fierce winds’ (iii. 4), ‘the kindling of the 
fire’ (ver. 5), ‘the beasts, birds, and serpents and 
things in the sea’ (ver. 7), ‘the fig, olive, and vine,’ 
‘the salt water and fresh’ (ver. 12), ‘ the vapor that 
appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away’ (iv. 14), ‘the moth-eaten garments’ (v. 2), 
‘the rust’ (ver. 3), ‘the early and latter rain’ 
(ver. 7), ‘and the earth bringing forth her fruit’ 
(ver. 18). (Lectures on the Character of St. Paul, 
pp- 6, 7, Lond. 1864.) 

Among the commentaries on this epistle (see 
above) may be mentioned Gebser, Der Bric? Jacobi 
iibersetzt uw. erkldrt, in which special reference is 
made to the yiews of the ancient Greek and Latin 
interpreters (1828); Theile, Comm. in Mpist. Jacobi 
(1833); Kern, Der Brief Jacobi untersucht u. 
erklért (1838); Cellerier, Htude et Commentaire 
sur VEpitre de St. Jacques (1850); Wiesinger, 
Olshausen’s Bibl. Comm. vi. pt. i. (2te Aufl., 1854): 
Huther, in Meyer's Komm. tiber das N. T. xy. 
(2te Aufl., 1863): De Wette, Hxeget. Handb. vol. 
iii. pt. i. (8te Anfl., by Brickner, 1865); Lange 
and Oosterzee, Lange’s Bibelwerk, xiii. (1862) and 
Amer. transl. with additions by Dr. J. I. Mombert, 
pp. 1-148 (1868); Neander, Der Brief Jacobi, 
praktisch erliutert, with Luther's version corrected 
by K. F. Th. Schneider, pp. 1-162; Webster and 
Wilkinson, Greek N. Test., with notes grammatical 
and exegetical, ii. 1-5 and 10-80 (Lond. 1861); 
Rey. T. Trapp, Commentary on the N. Testament 
(pp. 693-705), quaint in style but terse and sen- 
tentious (Webster’s ed. Lond. 1865); and Bouman, 
Comm. perpetuus in Jacobi pistolam,, Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1865. For a list of some of the older works, 
see Reuss’s Geschichte des N. Test. p. 131 (8te 
Ausg. 1860). 

Valuable articles on the epistle of James will be 
found in Herzog’s Real-Lncyhk. vi. 417 ff. by Lange; 
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in Zeller’s Bibl. Worterd. i. 658 ff. by Zeller (the 
analysis specially good); and in Kitto’s Cycl. of 
Bibl. Literature, by Dr. Eadie (8d ed. 1866). For 
a compendious view of the critical questions relating 
to the authorship, destination, and doctrines of the 
letter, see Bleek’s Linleitung in das N. Test. pp. 
539-553 (1862). Rey. T. D. Maurice gives an out- 
line of the apostle’s thoughts in his Unity of the 
New Testament, pp. 316-331. See also Stanley's 
Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, pp. 297- 
324. The monographic literature is somewhat ex- 
tensive. The theologian, George Chr. Knapp, treats 
of “The Doctrine of Paul and James respecting 
Faith and Works, compared with the Teaching of 
our Lord,’ in his Seripta Vari Argumenti, i. 
411-456. See a translation of the same by Prof. 
W. Thompson in the Biblical Repository, iii. 189- 
228. Neander has an essay.in his Gelegenheits- 
schriften (3te Ausg. 1827) entitled Paulus und 
Jacobus, in which he illustrates the “ Unity of the 
Evangelical Spirit in different Forms.’’ Some ex- 
tracts from this essay are appended to the above 
translation. Prof. E. P. Barrows has written on the 
« Alleged Disagreement between Paul and James” 
on the subject of justification, in the Bibl. Sacra, 
ix. 761-782. On this topic see also Neander’s 
Pflanzung u. Leitung, ii. 858-873 (Robinson’s 
transl. p. 498 ff); Lechler’s Das apostol. und 
nachapost. Zeitalier, pp. 252-263; and Schaff’s 
History of the Apostolic Church, p. 625 ff. (N.Y. 
1853). Stier has published Der Brief des Jacobus 
in 82 Betrachtungen ausgelegt (1845). For some 
other similar works or discussions, see Lange’s 
Bibelwerk as above (p. 24 f.), or Dr. Schaff’s transl. 
of Lange’s Commentary (p. 33 f.) isk 

JAMIN (os [right side or hand]: "lauety, 
“Tawelu, Iauly; [Vat. lowe, and so Alex. exc. in 
Num.:] Jamin). 1. Second son of Simeon (Gen. 
xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15; 1 Chr. iy. 24), founder of the 
family (mishpacah) of the Jaminites (Num. xxvi. 
12). 

2. ((Iautv; Vat. Iawew;] Alex. IaBew-) A 
man of Judah, of the great house of Hezron; second 
son of Ram the Jerahmeelite (1 Chr. ii. 27). 

3. (Comp. "Iauely.] One of the Levites who 
under Ezra and Nehemiah read and expounded the 
law to the people (Neh. viii. 7). By the LXX. 
[Rom., Vat., Alex.] the greater part of the names 
in this passage are omitted. 


JAMINITES, THE (0257 [patronym.]: 
6 “Tauuvit (Vat. -ver]: familia Jaminitarum), the 
descendants of JAMIN the son of Simeon (Num. 
xxvi. 12). 

JAM’LECH Gira [He, i. e. God, makes 
king]: “lewordx; [Comp. Ald.] Alex. “Apaajn: 
Jemlech), one of the chief men (EXSW3, A. V. 


“princes ””) of the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. iy. 34), 
probably in the time of Hezekiah (see ver. 41). 


JAM NIA (Tauvia, Iduveia, and so Josephus; 
[in 1 Mace. iv. 15, Alex. Iavvera, Sin. Iaytvera:] 
Jamnia), 1 Mace. iv. 15, vy. 58, x. 69, xv. 40. 
(JABNEEL. ] 

JAM’NITES, THE (oi év ‘lauveta, of Tap- 
vitor: Jamnite), 2 Mace. xii. 8, 9, 40. [Jan- 
NEEL. | 

* JANGLING in 1 Tim. i. 6 (A. V.), where 
“vain jangling ” represents the Greek waraoroylay 
does not signify “ wrangling,” but “ babbling,” 
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‘idle talk.”” This use of the word is well illustrated 
by a quotation from Chaucer's Parson’s Tale, given 
in Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Word-Book : 
“ Jangelyng is whan a man spekith to moche biforn 
folk, and clappith as a mille, and taketh no keep 
what he saith.” A. 


JAN’NA (Tavyd [Lachm. and Tisch. ’layvat]), 
son of Joseph, and father of Melchi, in the geneal- 
ogy of Christ (Luke iii. 24). It is perhaps only a 
variation of Joannas or John. A. ©. H. 


JAN’NHS and JAM’BRES (Iavvjjs, Tou- 
Bpjs), the names of two Egyptian magicians who 
opposed Moses. St. Paul alone of the sacred writers 
mentions them by name, and says no more than 
that they ‘“ withstood Moses,’ and that their folly 
in doing so became manifest (2 Tim. iii, 8,9). It 
appears from the Jewish commentators that these 
names were held to be those of the magicians who 
opposed Moses and Aaron, spoken of in Exodus (or 
perhaps their leaders), of whom’we there read that 
they first imitated the wonders wrought by Moses 
and Aaron, but, afterwards failing, confessed that 
the power of God was with those whom they had 
withstood (chap. vii. 11, where the Targum of 
Jonathan inserts these names, 22, viii. 18, 19). 
With this St. Paul's words perfectly agree. 

Jambres is written in some codices MauBpijs: 
both forms, the latter being slightly varied, are found 


in the Jewish commentaries (D727), D751) : 


the former appears to be the earlier form. | We 
have been unable to discover an Egyptian name 
resembling Jambres or Mambres. ‘The termination 
is like that of many Egyptian compounds ‘ending 
with RA “the sun;”? as Men-kau-ra, Mevxepns 
(Manetho, [Vth Dyn.). 

Jannes appears to be a transcription of the 
Egyptian name AAN, probably pronounced Ian. It 
was the nomen of two kings: one of the XIth 
Dynasty, the father or ancestor of Sesertesen I. of 
the XIIth; the other, according to our arrangement, 
fourth or fifth king of the XVth Dyn., called by 
Manetho "Idvyas or “lavias (Jos.) or Srady (Afr.). 
(See More Avgyptiace, pp. 174, 175.) There is 
also a king bearing the name Annu, whom we 
assign to the Id Dyn. (Hor. d’g. p. 101). The 
signification of Aiin is doubtful: the cognate word 
Aint means a valley or plain. The earlier king 
Aiin may be assigned to the twenty-first century 
B. ©.: the latter one we hold to be probably the 
second predecessor of Joseph’s Pharaoh. This shows 
that a name which may be reasonably supposed to 
be the original of Jannes, was in use at or near the 
period of the sojourn in Egypt. The names of the 
ancient Egyptians were extremely numerous and 
very fluctuating in use: generally the most prevalent 
at any time were those of kings then reigning or 
not long dead. 

Our result as to the name of Jannes throws light 
upon a curious question raised by the supposition 
that St. Paul took the names of the magicians from 
a prevalent tradition of the Jews. This conjecture 
is as old as the time of Theodoret, who makes the 
supposed tradition oral. (Ta wévrot TovTwy ovd- 
para ove ex THs Velas ypapis meudOnrey 6 Vetos 
ardéatodos, GAN ee Tis aypdpov TeV “lovdalwy 
BidacKadlas: ud loc.). This opinion would be of 
little importance were it not for the circumstance 
that these names were knewn to the Greeks and 
Romans at too early a period for us to suppose that 
their information was derived from St. Paul’s men- 
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tion (see Plin. #. N. xxx. 1; Apul. Apol. p. 24, 
Bipont.; Numenius ap. Euseb. Prep. Evan. ix. 8). 
It has therefore been generally supposed that St. 
Paul took these names from Jewish tradition. It 
seems, however, inconsistent with the character of 
an inspired record for a baseless or incorrect current 
tradition to be cited; it is therefore satisfactory to 
find there is good reason for thinking these names 
to be authentic. Whether Jannes and Jambres 
were mentioned in some long-lost book relating to 
the early history of the Israelites, or whether there 
were a veritable oral tradition respecting them, can- 
not now be determined. The former is the more 
probable supposition — if, as we believe, the names 
are correct — since oral tradition is rarely exact in 
minute particulars. 

The conjecture of Majus (Observ. Sacr. ii. 42 
ff, ap. Winer, Realwort. s. y.), that Jannes and 
Jambres are merely meaningless words put. for lost 
proper names, is scarcely worth refuting. The 
words are not. sufliciently similar to give a color 
to the idea, and there is no known instance of the 
kind in the Bible. 

The Rabbins state that Jannes and Jambres were 
sons of Balaam, and among various forms of their 
names give Johannes and Ambrosius. ‘There was 
an apocryphal work called Jannes and Mambres, 
condemned by Pope Gelasius. 

The Arabs mention the names of several magi- 
cians who opposed Moses; among them are none 
resembling Jannes and Jambres (D’Herbelot, art. 
Moussa Ben Amran). 

There are several dissertations on this subject 
(J. Grotius, Diss. de Janne et. Jambre, Watn. 1707; 
J. G. Michaelis, 7d. Hal. 1747; Zentgrav, /d. 
Argent. 1669; Lightfoot, Sermon on Jannes and 
Jambres, ete. [Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. 
Test. i. 813-825 ]). 

There is a question of considerable interest as to 
these Egyptian magicians which we cannot here 
discuss: Is their temporary success attributable 
to pure imposture? The passages relating to them 
in the Bible would lead us to reply affirmatively, as 
we have already said in speaking of ancient Egyp- 
tian magic. [EGypr.] RuiSaks 


JANO/AH (1199 [rest, quiet]: 4 "Andy; 
Alex. Iavywx: Janoé), a place apparently in the 
north of Galilee, or the “land of Naphtali’? — one 
of those taken by Tiglath-Pileser in his first ineur- 
sion into Palestine (2 K. xv. 29). No trace of it 
appears elsewhere. By Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom. “Tanon’’), and even by Reland (Pal. p. 
826), it is confounded with Janohah, in the centre 
of the country. 


JANO’HAH (FMD, i. e. Yanochah [with 


Th local, unto rest]: "lavwxd, but in next verse 
Maye; Alex. Iavw; [Comp. ‘Tavwya:] Janoé), a 
place on the boundary of Ephraim (possibly that 
between it and Manasseh). It is named between 
Taanath-Shiloh and Ataroth, the enumeration pro- 
ceeding from west to east (Josh. xvi. 6, 7). Euse- 
bius (Onomasticon, ‘+ Iano”’) gives it as twelve 
miles east of Neapolis. A little less than that dis- 
tance from Nadbhis, and about S. E. in direction, 
two miles from Ahkrabeh, is the village of Yaniin, 
doubtless ‘identical with the ancient Janohah. It 
seems to have been first visited in modern times by 
Van de Velde (ii. 303, May 8, 1852; see also Rob. 
iii. 297). It is in a valley descending sharply east- 
ward towards the Jordan. The modern village is 
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very small, but the ancient ruins “extensive and 
interesting.”’ “I have not seen,” says V., “any 
of Israel’s ancient cities in such a condition: entire 
houses and walls exist, covered with immense heaps 
of earth.”’ But there are also ruins on the hill 
N. E. of Yanin, called Khirbet Y., which may be 
the site of the original place (Rob. p. 297). G. 


JA/NUM (DAD, following the Keri of the 
Masorets, but in the original text, Cetib, it is 


D5), Janim [slumber] : Yeuaty [Vat. -ew]; Alex. 
Avoup: Janum), a town of Judah in the mountain 
district, apparently not far from Hebron, and named 
between Eshean and Beth-tappuah (Josh. xv. 53). 
It was not known to [Eusebius and Jerome (see 
Onomast. “Tanun”’), nor does it appear to have 
been yet met with by any modern investigator. 
G. 


JA/PHETH (F153: '1dge6: Japheth), one 
of the three sons of Noah. From the order in 
which their names invariably occur (Gen. y. 32, vi. 
10) we should naturally infer that Japheth was the 
youngest, but we learn from ix. 24 that Ham held 
that position, and the precedence of Japheth before 
this one of the three is indicated in the order of 
the names in x. 2,6. It has been generally sup- 
posed from x. 21 that Japheth was the eldest; but 
it should be observed that the word gadol in that 
passage is better connected with “ brother,” as in 
the Vulg. “ fratre Japhet majore.”’ Not only does 
the usage of the Hebrew language discountenance 
the other construction, but the sense of the passage 
requires that the age of Shem rather than of Ja- 
pheth should be there specified. We infer therefore 
that Japheth was the second son of Noah. The 
origin of the name is referred by the sacred writer 


to the root pathah (71078), “to extend,’ as pre- 
dictive of the wide spread of his descendants over 
the northern and western regions of the world (Gen. 
ix. 27). ‘The name has also been referred to the 


root yaphah GID); “to be fair,” as significant of 
the light complexion of the Japhetic races (Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1138; Knobel, Volkert. p. 22). From 
the resemblance of the name to the mythological 
Japetus, some writers have sought to establish a 
connection between them. Iapetus was regarded 
by the Greeks as the ancestor of the human race. 
The descendants of Japheth oceupied the “ isles of 
the Gentiles ’’ (Gen. x. 5), 7. e. the coast-lands of 
the Mediterranean Sea in Europe and Asia Minor, 
whence they spread northwards over the whole 
continent of Europe and a considerable portion of 
Asia. [JAVAN.] a ee Oo 
JAPHYVA (eae [ fair, splendid]: bayyat; 
Alex. Iaparyar 3 [Comp. “lapgié ; Ald. ’Agié:] 
Japhie). The boundary of Zebulun ascended from 
Daberath to Japhia, and thence passed to Gath- 
hepher (Josh. xix. 12). Daberath appears to be 
on the slopes of Mount Tabor, and Gath-hepher 
may possibly be e/-Meshhad, 2 miles N. of Naza- 
reth. Six miles W. of the former, and 2 miles 8S. 
of Nazareth, is Ydafa,¢ which is not unlikely to be 
identical with Japhia (Rob. ii. 343-44): at least 


@ It should be remarked that Yafa, L3ly, is the 
modern representative of both ‘\%, 7. e. Joppa, and 


Pysap) Japhia, two names originally very distinct. 


JAPHO 


this is much more probable than Chaifa (Sycami- 
nopolis) in the bay of Akka —the suggestion of 
Eusebius (Onomast. “Tapheth ’’), and endorsed by 
Reland (Pal. p. 826) —an identification which is 
neither etymologically nor topographically admissi- 
ble. Ydfa may also be the same with the lagd 
which was occupied by Josephus during his strug- 
gle with the Romans — ‘‘a very large village of 
Lower Galilee, fortified with walls and full of peo- 
ple”? (Vita, § 45; comp. 37, and B. J. ii. 20, § 6), 
of whom 15,000 were killed and 2,130 taken prison- 
ers by the Romans (B. J. iii. 7, § 31); though if 
Jefat be Jotapata this can hardly ve, as the two 
are more than ten miles apart, and he expressly 
says that.they were neighbors to each other. 

A tradition, which first appears in Sir John 
Maundeville, makes Yafa the birthplace of Zebe- 
dee and of the Apostles James and John, his sons. 
Hence it is called by the Latin monks of Nazareth 
“ San Giacomo.”’ See Quaresmius, Elucidatio, ii. 
843; and Early Trav., p. 186; Maundeville calls 
it the “ Castle of Saffra.’” So too Von Harff, A. D. 
1498: “ Saffra, eyn casteel van wylcheme Alpheus 
und Sebedeus geboren waren”? (Pilgerfuhit, p. 
195). G. 


JAPHYVA epi ks [shining, splendid |: "leb0a; 
Alex. lagie: Japhia). 1. King of Lachish at the 
time of the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites 
(Josh. x. 3); one of the five “kings of the Amo- 
rites’? who entered into a confederacy against 
Joshua, and who were defeated at Beth-horon, and 
lost their lives at Makkedah. The king of Lachish 
is mentioned more than once in this narrative (ver. 
5, 23), but his name occurs only as above. 

2. (egies, "Iapie; [Vat. in 1 Chr. Iavove, 
Iavovov (so FA.)3] Alex. Adie, [Tague] Japhia.) 
One of the sons of David, tenth of the fourteen 
born to him by his wives after his establishment in 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chr. iii. 7, xiv. 6). 
In the Hebrew form of this name there are no va- 
riations. The Peshito has Nephia, and, in 1 Chr. 
iii., Nepheg. In the list given by Josephus (Ant. 
vii. 8, § 3) it is not recognizable: it may be ’Hy- 
vaphy, or it may be “Ievaé. ‘There do not appear 
to be any traditions concerning Japhia. The gene- 
alogy is given under Davia, vol. i. p. 560. G. 


JAPH’LET (abe [whom God delivers]: 
‘Tapanrs [Vat. dadrnx, lapadna:] Alex. Iapa- 
Ant: Jephlat), a descendant’ of Asher through 
Beriah, his youngest son; named as the father of 
three Bene-Japhlet (1 Chr. vii. 32, 33). 


JAPH'LETI (O25 = the Japhletite; 
[patron., see above:]. "Amraafu [Vat. -Aciu]; Alex. 
tov lear: Jephleti). The “boundary of the 
Japhletite ’’ is one of the landmarks on the south 
boundary-line of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 3), west of 
Beth-horon the lower, and between it and Ataroth. 
Who “the Japhletite ” was who is thus perpetu- 
ated we cannot ascertain. Possibly the name pre- 
serves the memory of some ancient tribe who at a 
remote age dwelt on these hills, just as the former 
presence of other tribes in the neighborhood may 
be inferred from the names of Zemaraim, Ophni 
(the Ophnite), Cephar ha~Ammonai, and others. 
[BENJAMIN, p. 277, note 0.] We can hardly sup- 
pose any connection with JAPHLET of the remote 
Asher. No trace of the name has yet been discoy- 
ered in the district. G. 


JA/PHO (ps [beauty] : "Idamn : Joppe). 


JARAH 


This word oceurs in the As V. but once, Josh. xix. 
46. It is the accurate representation of the He- 
brew word which on its other occurrences is ren- 
dered in the better known form of Joppa (2 Chr. 
ii. 16; Ezx. iii. 7; Jon. i. 3). In its modern garb 


it is Yafu (Lely), which is also the Arabic name 
of JAPHIA, a very different word in Hebrew. 
[Jorpa; Jorrn.| 


JA’RAH (T7939, and in some MSS. myTy* 


[honey]: Iadd: Jara), a man among the descenee 
ants of Saul; son of Micah, and ereat-grandson 
of Meribbaal, or Mephi-bosheth a Chr. ix. 42, 
comp. 40). In the parallel list of ch. viii. the name 
is materially altered to JEHOADAH. 


JA’REB (22> [an adversary, hostile]: "ta- 


pel, as if OD, in both Hos. v. 13 and x. 6;4 
though Theodoret gives "IapefB in the former pas- 
sage, and "Jape in the latter [and Comp. in x. 6 
has ‘Tapip]; and Jerome has Jarib for the Greek 
equivalent of the LXX.) is either to be explained 
as the proper name of a country or person, as a 


noun in apposition, or as a verb from a root 27, 
rub, “to contend, plead.’ All these senses are 
represented in the A. V. and the marginal read- 
ings, and, as has been not unfrequently the case, 
the least preferable has been inserted in the text. 
Had Jareb been the proper name of the king of 
Assyria, as it would be if this rendering were cor- 


rect, the word preceding (sy O29, melec, “king ’’) 
would haye required the article. R. D. Kimchi 
saw this difficulty, and therefore explained Jareb 
as the name of some city of Assyria, or as another 
pee of the country itself, The Syriac gives 


Bis yordb, as the name of a country, which is 


applied by Ephrem Syrus to Egypt, reference being 
made to Hoshea king of Israel, who. had sent to So 
the king of Egypt for assistance in his conspiracy 
against Shalmanezer (2 K. xvii. 4). So also the 
"Iape(S or "Iapelu of Theodoret is Egypt. The 
clause in which it occurs is supposed by many to 
refer to Judah, in order to make the parallelism 
complete; and with this in view Jarchi interprets 
it of Ahaz, who sent to Tiglath-Pileser (2 K. xvi. 
8) to aid him against the combined forces of Syria 
and Israel. But there is no reason to suppose that 
the two clauses do not both refer to Ephraim, and 
the allusion would then be, as explained by Jerome, 
to Pul, who was subsidized by Menahem (2 K. xv. 
19), and Judah would be indirectly included. The 
rendering of the Vulgate, “avenger”? (“ad regem 
ultorem”’), which follows Symmachus, as well as 
those of Aquila (Sice¢dwevoy) and Theodotion, 
“judge,” are justified by Jerome by a reference to 
Jerubbaal, the name of Gideon, which he renders 
“ uleiscatur se Baal,” or “judicet eum Baal,’’ “let 
Baal avenge himself,” or “let Baal judge him.’ ? 
The Targumist evidently looked upon it as a verb, 


the apocopated future Hiphil of 217, réb, and 


translated the clause, “and sent to the king that 
he might come to avenge them.” If it be a He- 
brew word, it is most pr obably a noun formed from 


the above-mentioned root, like a), yarib (Is. 
xlix. 25; Ps. xxxv. 1), and is applied to the land 


@ As an instance of the contrary, see NeBpwd for 
Nimrod. 
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of Assyria, or to its king, not in the sense in which 
it is understood in the Targum, but as indicating 
their determined hostility to Israel, and their gen- 
erally aggressive character. Cocceius had this idea 
before him when he translated “ rex adyersarius.’’ 
Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lea. Heb.), dissatisfied wit 
the usual explanations, looked for the true meaning 


a =e AD oy 
of Jareb in the Syriac root ‘Dey, treb, “to be 


great,’’ and for “king Jareb”’ substituted “ the 
great king,” a title frequently applied to the kings 
of Ass syria. If it were the proper name of a place, 


he says it would denote that of a castle or palace in 
which the kings of Assyria resided. But of this 
there can be no proof, the name has not descended 
to us, and it is better to take it in a symbolical 
sense as indicating the hostile character of Assyria. 
That it is rather to be applied to the country than 
to the king may be inferred from its standing in 
parallelism with Asshur. Such is the opinion of 
Fiirst (Handw. s. y.), who illustrates the symbolical 
usage by a comparison with Rahab as applied to 
Iigypt. At the same time he hazards a conjecture 
that it may have been an old Assyrian word, 
adopted into the Hebrew language, and so moditied 
as to express an intelligible idea, while retaining 
something of its original form. Hitzig (de 12 kl. 
Proph.) goes further, and finds in a mixed dialect, 
akin to the Assyrian, a verb jarbam, which denotes 
“to struggle or fight,” and jarbech, the Athiopic 
for “a hero or ‘bold warrior; ’’ but it would be 
desirable to have more evidence on the point. 

Two mystical interpretations, alluded to by Je- 
rome as current among commentators in his time, 
are remarkable for the singularly opposite conclu- 
sions at which they arrived; the one referring the 
word to the Devil, the other to Christ. Rivetus 
(quoted by Glassius, Philol. Sacer. iv. tr. 3) was of 
opinion that the title Jareb or “avenger ’’ was as- 
sumed by the powerful king of Assyria, as that of 
“ Defender of the Faith ’’ by our own monarchs. 

W. A. W. 


JA/RED (13) [descent, low ground], i. e. Je- 
red, as the name is given in A. V. of Chr., but in 
pause Seb from which the present form may have 


been derived, though more probably from the Vul- 
gate: "Idped, Alex. also Iaper; N. T. "Idped and 
Toast. "1dped [Tisch. Idper]3 Joseph. "lapédys? 
Jared), one of the antediluvian patriarchs, the 
fifth from Adam; son of Mahalaleel, and father of 
Enoch (Gen. y. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20; Luke iii. 37). 
In the lists of. Chronicles the name is given in the 
A. V. [as] JERED. 


JARESVAH (AMWAY? 


nourishes | : Iapacta; [Vat. lacapoua: 2] Jersia), 
a Benjamite, one of the Bene-Jeroham [sons of J. |; | 
a chief man of his tribe, but of whom nothing is 
recorded (1 Chi. viii. 27). 


JAB/HA (DIT [see at end of the art.]: 


Iaxhd: [Comp. ‘Iepe€é; Ald. ‘Iepad:] Jeraa), the 
Egyptian servant of Sheshan, about the time of 
Eli, to whom his master gave his daughter aud 
heir in marriage, and who thus became the founder 
of a chief house of the Jerahmeelites, which con- 
tinued at least to the time of king Hezekiah, and 


[whom Jehovah 


>’ In another place he gives “Jarib; dijudicans, 
yel ulciscens ” (de Nom. Hebr.). 
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from which sprung several illustrious persons® such 
as Zabad in the reign of David, and Azariah in 
the reign of Joash (1 Chr. ii. 81 ff). [Azania 
5; ZABAD.] It is a matter of somewhat curious 
inquiry what was the name of Jarha’s wife. In 
ver. 31 we read “the children of Sheshan, Ahlai,’’ 

and in yer. 34, “Sheshan had no sons, but daugh- 
ters.” In ver. 35, Sheshan’s daughter “bare him 
Attai,”’ whose grandson was Zabad; and in ch. xi. 
41, “ Zabad the son of Ahlai.”? Hence some have 
imagined that Jarha on his marriage with Sheshan’s 
daughter had the name of Ablai (interpreted a 
“ brother-to-me ”’) given him by Sheshan, to signify 
his adoption into Israel. Others, that Ahlai and 
Attai are merely clerical variatious of the same 
name. Others, that Abhlai was a son of Sheshan, 
born after the marriage of his daughter. But the 
view which the A. V. adopts, as appears by their 
rendering yi XDA in yer. 31, the children of She- 
shan, instead of sons, is undoubtedly the right one,” 
namely, that Ahlai is the name of Sheshan’s daugh- 
ter. Her descendants were called after her, just 
as Joab, and Abishai, and Asahel, were always 
called “ the sons of Zeruiah,’’ and as ‘Abigail stands 
at the head of Amasa’s pedigree, 1 Chr. ii. 17. It 
may be noticed as an undesigned coincidence that 
Jarha the Eeyptian was living with Sheshan, a Je- 
rahmeelite, and that the Jerahmeelites had their 
possessions on the side of Judah nearest to Egypt, 
1 Sam. xxvii. 10; comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 21; 
Josh. xv. 21; 1 Chr. iv. 18. [JERAHMEEL; JE- 
wupIsAH.| The etymology of Jarha’s name is 
quite unknown (Ges. Thes.; Fiirst, Concord., ete. 
{in his Worterd., Egyptian]; Burrington’s Ge- 
neal. ; Beeston, Geneal.; Hervey’s Geneal., p. 34; 
Bertheau, on 1 Chr. ii. 24, &e.). A. C. H. 


JA’RIB (AM) [adhering]: "tapip; [Vat. 
Taperv;] Alex. Iape:B: Jarib). 1. Named in the 
list of 1 Chr. iv. 24 only, as a son of Simeon. He 
occupies the same place as JACHIN in the parallel 
lists of Gen. xlvi., Ex. vi., and Num. xxvi., and 
the name is possibly a corruption from that (see 
Burrington, i. 55): 

2. ['Iapi8; Vat. ApeB.] One of the “chief 


men’? (DWNT, ‘heads ’’) who accompanied Ezra 
on his journey from Babylon to Jerusalem (Kzr. 
viii. 16), whether Leyite or layman is not clear. 
In 1 Esdras the name is given as JORIBAS. 

3. [lapiB; Vat. Ald. Tapelu; FA. Teper. | 
A priest of the house of Jeshua the son of Jozadak, 
who had married a foreign wife, and was compelled 
by Ezra to put her away (Ezr. x. aS) In 1 Esdras 
the name is JORTBUS. 

4. (IapiB; Alex. IwapiB; [sin. Iwape:B:| 1 
Mace. xiy. 29.) A contraction or corruption of the 
name JOARIB, which occurs correctly in ch. ii. 1. 

JAR IMOTH (‘Iapyudéd [Vat. -pe-]: Lari- 
moth), 1 Esdr. ix. 28. [JkREMOTH.] 


JAR/MUTH (D7) [height, hill]. 1. 
(‘Tepiuovd, [‘Tepuovd ; Vat. in Josh. x. and xii. 
-pet-; Alex. in Josh. xii. 11, Iepsuouv; in Neh., 
Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit, FAS Ipiuovd: Jer imoth, 
Jerimuth.|) A town in the Shefelah or low coun- 
try of Judah, named with Adullam, Socoh, and 
others (Josh. xv. 35). Its king, PrrAM, was one 


« Bertheau’s remark, that none of the persons 
named in this long genealogy recur elsewhere, is sin- 
gularly misplaced. 
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of the five who conspired to punish Gibeon for hay- 
ing made alliance with Israel (Josh. x. 3, 5), and 
who were routed at Beth-horon and put to death 
by Joshua at Makkedah (ver. 23). In this narra- 
tive, and also in the catalogue of the “ royal cities ’’ 
destroyed by Joshua, Jarmuth is named next to 
Hebron, which, however, was quite in the moun- 
tains. In Neh. xi. 29 it is named as having been 
the residence of some of the children of Judah 
after the return from captivity. Eusebius and Je- 
rome either knew two places of this name, or an 
error has crept into the text of the Onomasticon ; 
for under “Jarimuth’’ they state it to be near 
Eshtaol, 4 miles from Eleutheropolis; while under 
“ Jirmus”’ they give it as 10 miles from Eleuther- 
opolis, on the road going up to Jerusalem. A site 
named Yarmuk, with a contiguous eminence called 
Tell-Ermid, was visited by Robinson (ii. 17), and 
Van de Velde (ii. 193; Memoir, p. 324). It is 


‘about 14 miles from Bezt-netif, which again is some 


8 miles from Beit-gibrin, on the left of the road to 
Jerusalem. Shuweikeh (the ancient Socoh) lies on 
a neighboring hill. We have yet to discover the 
principles on which the topographical divisions of 
the ancient Hebrews were made. Was the Shefe- 
lah — the “low country’? —a district which took 
its designation from the plain which formed its 
major portion, but which extended over some of the 
hill-country? In the hill-country Jarmuth is un- 
doubtedly situated, though specified as in the plain. 
Yarmik has been last visited by Tobler (3te Wan- 
derung, pp. 120, 462, 463). 

2. (4 ‘Peupudds Alex. [Ald.] "tepud0: [Jara- 
moth.|) A city of Issachar, allotted with its sub- 
urbs to the Gershonite Levites (Josh. xxi. 29). In 
the specification of the boundaries of Issachar, no 
mention is made of Jarmuth (see Josh. xix. 17-25), 
but a ReEmrTH is mentioned there (ver. 21); and 
in the duplicate list of Levitical cities (1 Chr. vi. 
73) RAmorH occupies the place of Jarmuth. The 
two names are modifications of the same root, and 
might without difficulty be interchanged. This 
Jarmuth does not appear to have been. yet iden- 
tified. [RAmorH.] G. 


JARO/AH (a [moon]: "Isat; Alex. Adat; 
[Comp. "Iapové:] Jara), a chief man of the tribe 
of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 


JAS’AEL (Iacajaos; [Vat.] Alex. Aaa- 
ndos: Azabus), 1 Esdr. ix. 30. [SHEAu.] 

JA/SHEN ay [sleeping]: ’Aady; [Comp. 
‘lacév:] Jassen). Bene-Jashen— “sons of Ja- 
shen’? —are named in the catalogue of the heroes 
of David’s guard in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. In the 
Hebrew, as accented by the Masorets, the words 
have no necessary connection with the names pre- 
ceding or following them; but in the A. V. they 
are attached to the latter — “of the sons of J ashen, 
Jonathan.’ The passage has every appearance of 
being imperfect, and accordingly, in the parallel 
list in Chronicles, it stands, “the sons of Hashem 
the Gizonite’? (1 Chr. xi. 384). Kennicott, has 
examined it at length (Dissertation, pp. 198-203), 
and, on grounds which cannot here be stated, has 
shown good cause for believing that a name has 
escaped, and that the genuine text was, “of the 
Bene-Hashem, Gouni; Jonathan ben-Shamha.”’ 


r = 


> * This design of the translators is not certain ; for 


the’ A. V. often renders =)! “children,” where it 
should be “sons.” H. 


JASHER, BOOK OF 


In the list given by Jerome in his Questiones He- 
braice, Jashen and Jonathan are both omitted. 


JA/SHER, BOOK OF (WWJ THD), or, 
as the margin of the A. V. gives it, the book of the 
upright, a record alluded to in two passages only 
of the O. T. (Josh. x. 13, and 2 Sam. i. 18), and 
consequently the subject of much dispute. The 
former passage is omitted in the LXX., while in 
the latter the expression is rendered BiBAtoy tod 
evOods: the Vulgate has liber justorwm in both 
instances. The Peshito Syriac in Josh. has “the 


book of praises or hymns,’ reading Dwi for 


TWIT, and a similar transposition will account for 
the rendering of the same version in Sam., “the 
book of Ashi.” The Targum interprets it “the 
book of the law,” and this is followed by Jarchi, 
who gives, as the passage alluded to in Joshua, the 
prophecy of Jacob with regard to the future great- 
ness of Ephraim (Gen. xlviii. 19), which was ful- 
filled when the sun stood still at Joshua’s bidding. 
The same Rabbi, in his commentary on Samuel, 
refers to Genesis ‘the book of the upright, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ to explain the allusion to 
the book of Jasher; and Jerome, while discussing 
the etymology of ‘Israel,’ which he interprets as 
“rectus Dei,” ¢ incidentally mentions the fact that 
Genesis was called “the book of the just’’ (liber 
Genesis appellatur e@éwy, id est, justorum), from 
its containing the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel (Comm. an Jes. xliy. 2). The Talmudists 
attribute this tradition to R. Johanan. R. Eliezer 
thought that by the book of Jasher was signified 
the book of Deuteronomy, from the expresstons in 
Deut. vi. 18, xxxiii. 7, the latter being quoted in 
proof of the skill of the Hebrews in archery. In 
the opinion of R. Samuel ben Nachman, the book 
of Judges was alluded to as the book of Jasher 
(Aboda Zara, c. ii.); and that it was the book of 
the twelve minor prophets was held by some He- 
brew writers, quoted without name by Sixtus Se- 
nensis (Bibl. Sanct. lib. ii.). R. Levi ben Gershom 
recognizes, though he does not follow, the tradition 
given by Jarchi, while Kimchi and Abarbanel adopt 
the rendering of the Targum. This diversity of 
opinions proyes, if it prove nothing more, that no 
book was known to have suryived which could lay 
elaim to the title of the book of Jasher. 

Josephus, in relating the miracle narrated in 
Joshua x., appeals for confirmation of his account 
to certain documents deposited in the Temple (Azé. 
y. 1, § 17), and his words are supposed to contain 
a covert allusion to the book of Jasher as the source 
of his authority. But in his treatise against Apion 
(lib. i.) he says the Jews did not possess myriads 
of books, discordant and contradictory, but twenty- 
two only; from which Abicht concludes that the 
books of Scripture were the sacred books hinted at 
in the former passage, while Masius understood by 
the same the Annals which were written by the 
prophets or by the royal seribes. Theodoret ( Quest. 
xiv. in Jesum Nave) explains the words in Josh. 
x. 13, which he quotes as rd BiBAloy 7d clpebev 
(prob. an error for ev0és, as he has in Quest. iv. 
in 2 Reg.), as referring to the ancient record from 
which the compiler of the book of Joshua derived 
the materials of his history, and applies the passage 
in 2 Sam. ii. 18 to prove that other documents, 


@ Dr. Donaldson had overlooked this passage when 
he asserted that his own analysis of the word “ Israel” 
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written by the prophets, were made use of in the 
composition of the historical books. Jerome, or 
rather the author of the Questiones Hebraice, 
understood by the book of Jasher the books of 
Samuel themselves, inasmuch as they contained the 
history of the just prophets, Samuel, Gad, and 
Nathan. Another opinion, quoted by Sixtus Se- 
nensis, but on no authority, that it was the book of 
eternal predestination, is scarcely worth more than 
the bare mention. 


That the book of Jasher was one of the writings 
which perished in the Captivity was held by Rk. 
Levi ben Gershom, though he gives the traditional 
explanation above mentioned. His opinion has 
been adopted by Junius, Hottinger (Thes. Phil. ii. 
2, § 2), and many other modern writers (Wolfii 
Bibl. Heb. ii: 223). What the nature of the book 
may have been can only be inferred from the two 
passages in which it is mentioned and their context, 
and, this being the case, there is clearly wide room 
for conjecture. The theory of Masius (quoted by 
Abicht) was, that in ancient times whatever was 
worthy of being recorded for the instruction of pos- 
terity, was written in the form of Annals by 
learned men, and that among these Annals or 
records was the book of Jasher, so called from the 
trustworthiness and methodical arrangement of the 
narrative, or because it contained the relation of 
the deeds of the people of Israel, who are elsewhere 
spoken of under the symbolical name Jeshurun. Of 
the later hypothesis Fiirst approves (//andw. s. v.). 
Sanctius (Comm. ad 2 Reg. i.) conjectured that it 
was a collection of pious hymns written by differ- 
ent authors and sung on various occasions, and 
that from this collection the Psalter was compiled. 
That it was written in verse may reasonably be in- 
ferred from the only specimens extant, which exhibit 
unmistakable signs of metrical rhythm, but that 
it took its name from this circumstance is not sup- 
ported by. etymology. Lowth, indeed (Pre. pp. 
306, 307), imagined that it was a collection of na- 
tional songs, so called because it probably com- . 
menced with TW? TS, dz ydshir, “then sang,” 
etc., like the song of Moses in Ex. xv. 1; his view 
of the question was that of the Syriac and Arabic 
translators, and was adopted by Herder. But, 
granting that the form of the book was poetical, a 
difficulty still remains as to its subject. That the 
book of Jasher contained the deeds of national he- 
roes of all ages embalmed in verse, among which 
Dayid’s lament over Saul and Jonathan had an ap- 
propriate place, was the opinion of Caloyius. A 
fragment of a similar kind is thought to appear in 
Num. xxi. 14. Gesenius conjectured that it was 
an anthology of ancient songs, which acquired its 
name, “the book of the just or upright,’ from 
being written in praise of upright men. He quotes, 
but does not approve, the theory of Illgen that, 
like the Hamasa of the Arabs, it celebrated the 
achievements of illustrious warriors, and from this 
derived the title of “the book of valor.’ But the 
idea of warlike valor is entirely foreign to the root 
yashar. Dupin contended from 2 Sam. i. 18, that 
the contents of the book were of a military nature; 
but Montanus, regarding rather the etymology, 
considered it a collection of political and moral pre- 
cepts. Abicht, taking the lament of David as a 
sample of the whole, maintained that the fragment 


had hitherto escaped the notice of all commentators 
(Jashar, p. 23). 
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quoted in the book of Joshua was part of a funeral 
ode composed upon the death of that hero, and 
narrating his achievements. At the same time he 
does not conceive it necessary to suppose that one 
book only is alluded to in both instances. It must 
be admitted, however, that there is very slight 
ground for any conclusion beyond that which af- 
fects the form, and that nothing can be confidently 
asserted with regard to the contents. 


But, though conjecture might almost be thought 
to have exhausted itself on a subject so barren of 
premises, a scholar of our own day has not despaired 
of being able, not only to decide what the book of 
Jasher was in itself, but to reconstruct it from the 
fragments which, according to his theory, he traces 
throughout the several books of the O. T. In the 
preface to his Jashar, or Fragmenta Archetypa 
Carminum Hebraicorum in Masorethico Veteris 

‘estamenti textu passim tesselata, Dr. Donaldson 
advances a scheme for the restoration of this ancient 
record, in accordance with his own idea of its seope 
and contents. Assuming that, during the tranquil 
and prosperous reign of Solomon, an unwonted im- 
pulse was given to Hebrew literature, and that the 
worshippers of Jehoyah were desirous of possessing 
something on which their faith might rest, the 
book of “ Jashar,” or ‘“ uprightness,’’ he asserts, 
was written, or rather compiled, to meet this want. 
Its object was to show that in the beginning man 
was upright, but had by carnal wisdom forsaken 
the spiritual law; that the Israelites had been 
chosen to preserve and transmit this law of upright- 
ness; that David had been made king for his relig- 
ious integrity, leaving the kingdom to his son 
Solomon, in whose reign, after the dedication of the 
‘Temple, the prosperity of the chosen people reached 
its culminating point. The compiler of the book 
was probably Nathan the prophet, assisted perhaps 
by Gad the seer. It was thus “the first offspring 
of the prophetic schools, and ministered spiritual 
food to the greater, prophets.’’ Rejecting, therefore, 
the authority of the Masoretic text, as founded 
entirely on tradition, and adhering to his own 
theory of the origin and subject of the book of 
Jasher, Dr. Donaldson proceeds to show that it 
contains the religious marrow of Holy Scripture. 
In such a case, of course, absolute proof is not to 
be looked for, and it would be impossible here to 
discuss what measure of probability should bh 
assigned to a scheme elaborated with considerable 
ingenuity. Whatever ancient fragments in the 
sacred books of the Hebrews exhibit the nature 
of uprightness, celebrate the victories of the true 
Israelites, predict their prosperity, or promise future 
blessedness, have, according to this theory, a claim 
to be considered among the relics of the book of 
Jasher. Following such a principle of selection, the 
fragments fall into seven groups. The first part, 
the object of which is to show that man was created 
upright (TW, yashar), but fell into sin by carnal 
wisdom, contains two fragments, an Elohistic and a 
Jehovistic, both poetical, the latter being the more 
full. The first of these includes Gen. i. 27, 28, vi. 
1, 2, 4, 5, viii. 21, vi. 6,3; the other is made up 
of Gen. ii. 7-9, 15-18, 25, iii..1-19, 21, 23, 24. 
The second part, consisting of four fragments, shows 
how the descendants of Abraham, as being upright 


(ows, yeshdrim), were adopted by God, while 


the neighboring nations were rejected. Fragment 
(1) Gen. ix. 18-27; fragment (2) Gen. iv. 2-8, 
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8-16; fragment (3) Gen. xvi. 1-4, 15, 16, xvii. 
9-16, 18-26, xxi. 1-14, 20, 21; fragment (4) Gen. 
xxv. 20-34, xxvii. 1-10, 14, 18-20, 25-40, iv. 18, 
19, xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 2, iv. 28, 24, xxxvi. 8, xxviii. 
9, xxvi. 35, xxvii. 46, xxviii. 1-4, 11-19, xxix. 1, 
&e., 24, 29, xxxv. 22-26, xxxiv. 25-29, xxxv. 9-14, 
15, xxxii. 31. In the third part is related under 
the figure of the deluge how the Israelites escaped 
from Egypt, wandered forty years in the wilderness, 
and finally, in the reign of Solomon, built a temple 
to Jehovah. ‘The passages in which this is found 
are Gen. vi. 5-14, vii. 6, 11, 12, viii. 6, 7, viii. 8, 
12, y. 29, viii. 4; 1 K. vi., viii. 43; Deut. vi. 18; 
Ps. v. 8. The three fragments of the fourth part 
contain the divine laws to be observed by the up- 
right people, and are found (1) Deut. v. 1-22; (2) 
vi. 1-5; Lev. xix. 18; Deut. x. 12-21, xi. 1-5, 7-9; 
(3) viii. 1-3, vi. 6-18, 20-25. The blessings of the 
upright and their admonitions are the subject of 
the fifth part, which contains the songs of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix.), Balaam (Num. xxiii., xxiy.), and Moses 
(Deut. xxxii., xxxiii.). The wonderful victories and 
deliverances of Israel are celebrated in the sixth 
part, in the triumphal songs of Moses and Miriam 
(Ex. xv. 1-19), of Joshua (Josh. x. 12-13), and of 
Deborah (Judg. y. 1-20). ‘The seventh is a col- 
lection of various hymns composed in the reigns 
of Dayid and Solomon, and contains David's song 
of triumph over Goliath (1 Sam. ii. 1-10);¢ his 
lament for Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27), 
and for Abner (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34); his psalm of 
thanksgiving (Ps. xviil., 2 Sam. xxii); his triumphal 
ode on the conquest of the Edomites (Ps. Ix.), and 
his prophecy of Messiah’s kingdom (2 Sam. xxiii. 
1-7), together with Solomon's epithalamium (Ps. 
xly.), and the hymn sung at the dedication of the 
Temple (Ps. Ixviii.). 

Among the many strange results of this arrange- 
ment, Shem, Ham, and Japhet are no longer the 
sons of Noah, who is Israel under a figure, but of 
Adam; and the circumstances of Noah’s life related 
in Gen. ix. 18-27 are transferred to the latter. 
Cain and Abel are the sons of Shem, Abraham is 
the son of Abel, and Esau becomes Lamech the son 
of Methuselah. 

There are also extant, under the title of “the 
Book of Jasher,’’ two Rabbinical works, one a moral 
treatise, written in A. D. 1894 by R. Shabbatai 
Carmuz Levita, of which a copy in MS. exists in 
the Vatican Library; the other, by R. Tham, treats 
of the laws of the Jews in eighteen chapters, and 
was printed in Italy in 1544, and at Cracow in 
1586. An anonymous work, printed at Venice and 
Prague in 1625, and said to have made its first 
appearance at Naples, was believed by some Jews 
to be the record alluded to in Joshua. It contains 
the historical narratives of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
and Judges, with many fabulous additions. R. 
Jacob translated it into German, and printed his 
version at Frankfort on the Maine in 1674. It is 
said in the preface to the Ist ed. to haye been dis- 
covered at the destruction of Jerusalem, by Sidrus, 
one of the officers of Titus, who, while searching a 
house for the purpose of plunder, found in a secret 
chamber a vessel containing the books of the Law, 
the Prophets, and Hagiographa, with many others, 
which a venerable man was reading. Sidrus took 
the old man under his protection and built for him 


a * The song in 1 Sam. ii, 1-10 is not David’s, but 
Hannah’s thanksgiving song for the birth of Samuel. 
H. 
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a house at Seville, where the books were safely 
deposited. 


production of a Spanish Jew of the 13th century | 


(Abicht, De Libr. Recti, in Thes. Nov. Theol.-Phil. 
i, 525-534). A clumsy forgery in English, which 
first appeared in 1751 under the title of «the Book 
of Jasher,”’ deserves notice solely for the unmerited 
success with which it was palmed off upon the 
public. It professed to be a translation from the 
Hebrew into English by Aleuin of Britain, who 
discovered it in Persia during his pilgrimage. It 
was reprinted at Bristol in 1827, and was again 
published in 1833, in each case accompanied by a 


fictitious commendatory note by Wickliffe. Oe this- 


forgery, see Horne’s Inti ‘eduction, iv. 741 ff, 10th 
ed. — A.] W. A. Ww. 


JASHO’BEAM (OYAW? [the people re- 
iurm\: leoeBadd, [SoBordu, "IoBoa¢ (Vat. 
SoBar); Alex. IgBaapy, lecBaau, IoBoop:| Jes- 
baam, [Jesboam]). Possibly one and the same 
follower of David, bearing this name, is described 
as a Hachmonite (1 Chr. xi. 11), a Korhite (1 Chr. 
xii. 6); and son of Zabdiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2). He 
came to David at Ziklag. His distinguishing ex- 
ploit was that he slew 300 (or 800, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8) 
men at one time. He is named first among the 
chief of the mighty men of Dayid (1 Chr. xi. 11); 
and he was set over the first of the twelve monthly 
courses of 24,000 men who served the kihg (xxvii. 
2). In 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, his name seems to be 


erroneously transcribed, nawa wy (A. V. 


‘that sat in the seat ’’), instead of DYAw; 3 and 
in the samé place “ Adino the Eznite Wig possibly 


a corruption either of ITS ND: “he 
lift up his spear ” (1 Chr. xi. 11), or, as Gesenius 


conjectures, of WT ITD), which he trans- 


lates, ‘ he shook it, even his spear.” [Eznire.] 
enn iB. 


JA’SHUB (aay [he who returns]: in the 
Cetib of 1 Chr. vii. 1 it is D9W; in the Samaritan 


Cod. of Num. xxvi. DW: "lacodB; [Vat. in 1 
Chr., Iaccoup:] Jasub). 1. The third son of 
Tssachar, and Savior of the family of the Jashubites 
(Num. xxvi. 24; 1 Chr. vii. 1). In the list of Gen. 
xlvi. the name is given (possibly in a contracted or 
erroneous form, Ges. Thes. .p. 583) as Jo; but in 
the Samaritan Codex — followed by the ERX: _ 
Jashub. 

2. [Vat. Adaacovd, FA. Aaacovd, by union 
with the preceding word.] One of the sons of Bani, 
a layman in the time of Ezra, who had to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 29). In Esdras the name 
is JASUBUS. 


JASH/UBI-LE/HEM ( (art? awh, in 


some ponies a) say [see below]: ka) dar éorpewev 
avrovs, in both MSS.: et qui reversi sunt in 
Lahem), a person or a place named among the 
descendants of Shelah, the son of Judah by Bath- 
shua the Canaanitess a Chr. iv. 22). The name 
does not occur again. It is probably a place, and 
we should infer “from its connection with Maresha 
and Chozeba — if Chozeba be Chezib or Achzib — 
that it lay on the western side of the tribe, in or 
near the Shefelah. The Jewish explanations of 
this and the following verse are very curious. They 
17 


The book in question is probably the | 


ias the MESOBAITE. 
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may be seen in Jerome's Quest. Heby. on this 
passage, and, in a slightly different form, in the 
Targum on the Chronicles (ed. Wilkins, 29, 30). 
The mention of Moab gives the key to the whole. 
Chozeba is Elimelech; Joash and Saraph are 
Mahlon and Chilion, who “had the dominion in 
Moab” from marrying the two Moabite damsels: 
Jashubi-Lehem is Naomi and Ruth, who returned 


(Jashubi, from SAW, “to return’’) to bread, or 
to Beth-lehem, after the famine: and the “ancient 


words ’’ point to the book of Ruth as the source of 
the whole. G. 


JA/SHUBITES, THE ((2W557  [patro- 


nym.]; Samaritan, DWT: 6 lacougi [Vat. 
-Be.]: familia Jasubitarum). The family founded 
by Jashub the son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 24). 
[JAsuuB, 1.] 

JA/SIEL (Omsipys [God creates]: leoouhd; 
[Vat. EooemaA; FA. EoemaA;] Alex. Eoona: 
Jasiel), the last named on the increased list of 
David’s heroes in 1 Chr. xi. 47. He is described 
Nothing more is known of 
him. 

JA/SON (Idcwy), a2 common Greek name 
which was frequently adopted by Hellenizing Jews 
as the equivalent of Jesus, Joshua (Inoobds; comp. 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 1),¢ probably with some ref- 
erence to its supposed connection with ia@c@au (2. e. 
the Healer). A parallel change occurs in Alcimus 
(Eliakim); while Nicolaus, Dositheus, Menelaus, 
etc., were direct translations of Hebrew names. 

1. JASON THE SON OF ELEAZAR (cf. Ecclus. 1. 
27, "Inoods vids Sipax 'EAcd(ap, Cod. A.) was 
one of the commissioners sent by Judas Maceabseus 
to conclude a treaty with the Romans B. c. 161° 
(1 Mace. viii. 17; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § 6). 

2. JASON THE FATHER OF ANTIPATER, who 
was an envoy to Rome at a later period (1 Mace. 
xii. 16, xiv. 22), is probably the same person as 
No. 1. 

3. JASON OF CYRENE, a Jewish historian who 
wrote ‘in five books’ a history of the Jewish war 
of liberation, which supplied the chief materials for 
the second book of the Maccabees. [2 Mac- 
CABEES.| His name and the place of his residence 
seem to mark Jason as a Hellenistic Jew, and it is 
probable on internal grounds that his history was 
written in Greek. This narrative included the wars 
under Antiochus Eupator, and he must therefore 
have written after B. Cc. 162; but nothing more is 
known of him than can be gathered from 2 Mace. 
ii. 19-23. 

4. {In 2 Mace. iy. 13, Alex. Ercacwy.] JASON 
THE HicH-Priest, the second son of Simon IL., 
and brother of Onias IIL., who sueceeded in obtain- 
ing the high-priesthood from Antiochus Epiphanes 
(c. 175 B. Cc.) to the exclusion of his elder brother 
(2 Mace. iv. 7-26; 4 Mace. iv. 17; Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 5, § 1). He labored in every way to introduce 
Greek customs among the people, and that with 
ereat success (2 Mace. iy.; Joseph. /. c.). In order 
to give permanence to the changes which he de- 
signed, he established a gymnasium at Jerusalem, 
and even the priests neglected their sacred functions 
to take part in the.games (2 Mace. iv. 9, 14), and at 


@ Jason and Jesus occur together as Jewish names 
in the history of Aristeas (ELody, De Text. p. vii.). 
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last he went so far as to send a deputation to the 
Tyrian games in honor of Hercules. [HERcULES.] 
After three years (cir. B. C. 172) he was in turn 
supplanted in the king’s favor by his own emissary 
Menelaus [MENnELAUvS], who obtained the oftice of 
high-priest from Antiochus by the offer of a larger 
bribe, and was forced to take refuge among the 
Ammonites (2 Mace. iv. 26). On a report of the 
death of Antiochus (c. 170 B. c.) he made a violent 
attempt to recover his power (2 Mace. y. 5-7), but 
was repulsed, and again fled to the Ammonites. 
Afterwards he was compelled to retire to Egypt, 
and thence to Sparta, whither he went in the hope 


of receiving protection “in virtue of his being con-- 


nected with them by race’’ (2 Mace. vy. 9; comp. 
1 Mace. xii. 7; Frankel, Monatsschrift, 1853, p. 
456), and there “perished in a strange land” (2 
Mace. J. c. ; ef. Dan. xii. 30 ff.; 1 Mace. i. 12 ff). 
B. ¥. W. 
5. JASON THE THESSALONIAN, who entertained 
Paul and Silas, and was in consequence attacked by 
the Jewish mob (Acts xvii. 5, 6, 7, 9). He is 
probably the same as the Jason mentioned in Rom. 
xvi. 21, as a companion of the Apostle, and one of 
his kinsmen or fellow-tribesmen. Lightfoot con- 
jectured that Jason and Secundus (Acts xx. 4) 
were the same. W. A. W. 


JASPER (TDW: idoms: jaspis), a pre- 
cious stone frequently noticed in Scripture. It 
was the last of the twelve inserted in the high- 
priest’s breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 13), and 
the first of the twelve used in the foundations of 
the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 19): the difference in 
the order seems to show that no emblematical im- 
portance was attached to that feature. It was the 
stone employed in the superstructure (éySdunois) 
. of the wall of the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 18). 
It further appears among the stones which adorned 
the king of Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Lastly, it is the 
emblematical image of the glory of the Divine 
Being (Rev. iv. 3). The characteristics of the 
stone, as far as they are specified in Scripture 
(Rev. xxi. 11), are that it was “‘ most precious,’’ and 
“like crystal’ (kpuaradAlCwy); not exactly “ clear 
as crystal,’ as in A. V., but of a crystal hue; the 
term is applied to it in this sense by Dioscorides 
(v. 160; AlOos idoms, 6 mev tls eore cuaparydi- 
(wv, 6 5 kpvoTadAAdns): we may also infer from 
tey. iv. 3, that it was a stone of brilliant and trans- 
parent light. The stone which we name ‘jasper ”’ 
does not accord with this description: it is an 
opaque species of quartz, of a red, yellow, green, 
or mixed brownish-yellow hue, sometimes striped 
and sometimes spotted, in no respect presenting 
the characteristics of the crystal. The only feature 
in the stone which at all accords with the Scriptu- 
ral account is that it admits of a high polish, and 
this appears to be indicated in the Hebrew name. 
With regard to the Hebrew term, the LXX. and 
Vulg. render it by the “onyx” and “beryl’’ re- 
spectively, and represent the jasper by the term 
yahalom (A. V. “emerald”’). There can be no 
doubt that the diamond would more adequately 
answer to the description in the book of Revela- 
tion, and unless that beautiful and valuable stone 
is represented by the Hebrew yashpheh and the 
Greek idoms, it does not appear at all in the pas- 
sages quoted; for the term rendered “ diamond ”’ 
in Ex. xxviii. 18 really refers to the emerald. We 
are disposed to think, therefore, that though the 
names yashpheh, idomis, and jasper are identical, 
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the stones may have been different, and that the 
diamond is meant. [See CHALCEDONY. ] 
W. L. B. 

JASU’BUS (IacodBos: Jasub), 1 Esdr. ix. 
30. [Jasnus, 2.] 

JA’TAL (‘Ardp, both MSS.; [rather, Rom. 
Alex.; Vat. is corrupt; Ald. ‘IardaA:] Azer), 1 
Esdr. y. 28; but whence was the form in A. V. 
adopted? [From the Aldine edition, after the 
Genevan version and the Bishops’ Bible. <A.] 
[ATer, 1.] 

JATH’NIEL Casam [whom God bestows] : 
*Tevouna: Alex. Nabava; [Comp. Iafavana; Ald. 
Noadaveha:] Jathanaél), a Korhite Levite, and a 
doorkeeper (A. V. “ porter ’’) to the house of Jeho- 
vah, 7. €. the tabernacle; the fourth of the family 
of Meshelemiab (1 Chr. xxvi. 2). 

JAT’TIR (TS75, in Josh. xv. 48; elsewhere 
“AD [eminent, extraordinary]: "1e0ép, Aiddu, 
TeOdy, "IeOdp [Vat. Ie60ap]; Alex. leOep, Exebep: 
Jether), a town of Judah in the mountain district 
(Josh. xy. 48), one of the group containing Socho, 
Eshtemoa, etc.; it was among the nine cities which 
with their suburbs were allotted out of Judah to 
the priests (xxi. 14; 1 Chr. vi. 57), and was one 
of the places in the south in which David used to 
haunt in his freebooting days, and to his friends in 
which, he sent gifts from the spoil of the enemies 
of Jehovah (1 Sam. xxx. 27). By Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomasticon, Jether) it is spoken of as a 
very large place in the middle of Daroma, near 
Malatha, and 20 miles from Eleutheropolis. It is 
named by hap-Parchi, the Jewish traveller; but 
the passage is defective, and little can be gathered 
from it (Zunz in Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, ii. 442). 
By Robinson (i. 494-95) it is identified with ’ Attir, 
6 miles N. of Molada, and 10 miles S. of Hebron, 
and haying the probable sites of Socho, Eshtemoa, 
and other southern towns within short distances. 
This identification may be accepted, notwithstand- 
ing the discrepancy in the distance of ’ Atti from 
Eleutheropolis (if Bett-Jibrin be Eleutheropolis) 
—which is by road nearer 30 than 20 Roman 
miles. We may suspect an error in the text of the 
Onomast., often very corrupt; or Eusebius may 
have confounded ’ Attir with Jutta, which does lie 
exactly 20 miles from B. Jibrin. And it is by no 
means absolutely proved that B. Jibrin is Eleuther- 
opolis. Robinson notices that it is not usual for 
the Jod with which Jattir commences to change 
into the Ain of ’Attir (Bibl. Res. i. 494, note). 

The two Ithrite heroes of David's guard were 
probably from Jattir, living memorials to him of 
his early difficulties. G. 

* Ruins still exist on the ancient site. “It is sit- 
uated on a green knoll, in an amphitheatre of brown 
rocky hills, studded with natural caves. . . . We 
counted upwards of thirty arched crypts . . . some 
larger and some shorter; but most of them without 
end walls, and having perhaps been merely passages 
or streets with houses over them. The arches are 
round, slightly domed, or sometimes a little pointed, 
built of well-dressed stones, generally two or three 
feet square. Those which had the gable ends in- 
tact had square beveled doorways, at one end flat- 
headed, about 6 feet high, and 34 feet wide. The 
tunnels are generally 18 or 20 feet long, though I 
measured one upwards of 40 feet. Some ancient 
carvings remain on the doorways. ... On the 
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side of the hill lay the under stone of a very large | 
oil press — an undeniable evidence of the existence 
of olive-trees of old, where neither trace of tree or 
shrub remains. In several places we could perceive 
the ancient terracing in the hills, and there were 
many wells, all run dry, and partially choked with 
rubbish. The eastern face of the knoll consisted 
chiefly of natural caves once used as dwellings, 
enlarged, and with outside extensions of arched 
crypts in front. . . . The only modern building in 
sight was a little Wely, or tomb of a Moslem 
saint, on the crest of the hill” (Tristram, Lund 
of Israel, p. 388 f., 24 ed.), H. 


JA’VAN (72: *Ieday; [in Is. and Ez., ‘EA- 
Ads; in Dan. and Zech.“EAAnves: Grecia, Greeci| 
Javan). 1. A son of Japheth, and the father of 
Elishah and Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim (Gen. 
x. 2,4). The name appears in Is. lxvi. 19, where 
it is coupled with Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, and 
more particularly with Tubal and the “isles afar 
off,” as representatives of the Gentile world: again 
in Ez. xxvii. 13, where it is coupled with Tubal 
and Meshech, as carrying on considerable commerce 
with the Tyrians, who imported from these coun- 
tries slaves and brazen vessels: in Dan. viii. 21, x. 
20, xi. 2, in reference to the Macedonian empire; 
and lastly in Zech. ix. 13, in reference to the Greeco- 
Syrian empire.¢ From a ‘comparison of these vari- 
ous passages there can be no doubt that Javan was 
regarded as the representative of the Greek race: 
the similarity of the name to that branch of the 
Hellenic family with which the Orientals were best 
acquainted, namely, the Ionians, particularly in the 
older form in which their name appears (Idwy), is 
too close to be regarded as accidental: and the oc- 
currence of the name in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the time of Sargon (about B. ©. 709), in the 
form of Yavnan or Yunan, as descriptive of the 
isle of Cyprus, where the Assyrians first came in 
contact with the power of the Greeks, further 
shows that its use was not confined to the Hebrews, 
but was widely spread throughout the East. The 
name was probably introduced into Asia by the 
Phenicians, to whom the Jonians were naturally 
better known than any other of the Hellenic races, 
on account of their commercial activity and the 
high prosperity of their towns on the western coast 
of Asia Minor. The extension of the name west- 
ward to the general body of the Greeks, as they 
became known to the Hebrews through the Phceni- 
cians, was but a natural process, analogous to that 
which we have already had to notice in the case of 
Chittim. It can hardly be imagined that the early 
Hebrews themselves had any actual acquaintance 
with the Greeks: it is, however, worth mentioning 
as illustrative of the communication which existed 
between the Greeks and the Last, that among the 
artists who contributed to the ornamentation of 
Esarhaddon’s palaces the names of several Greek 
artists appear in one of the inscriptions (Rawlin- 
son’s Herod. i. 483). At a later period the He- 
brews must have gained considerable knowledge of 
the Greeks through the Egyptians. Psammetichus 
(B. ©. 664-610) employed Ionians and Carians as 
mercenaries, and showed them so much fayor that 
the war-caste of Egypt forsook him in a body: the 
Greeks were settled near Bubastis, in a part of the 
country with which the Jews were familiar (Herod. 


a * The A. V. has “Javan ” in all the passages re- 


ferred to except those in Daniel, where it is “ Grecia,” 
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ii. 154). The same policy was followed by the 
succeeding monarchs, especially Amasis (571-525), 
who gave the Greeks Naucratis as a commercial 
emporium. It is tolerably certain that any infor- 
mation which the Hebrews acquired in relation to 
the Greeks must haye been through the indirect 
means to which we have adverted: the Greeks 
themselves were very slightly acquainted with the 
southern coast of Syria until the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great. ‘The earliest notices of Palestine 
occur in the works of Hecatsus (B. ©. 549-486), 
who mentions only the two towns Canytis and Car- 
dytus; the next are in Herodotus, who describes 
the country as Syria Palestina, and notices inci- 
dentally the towns Ascalon, Azotus, Ecbatana 
(Batanzea?), and Cadytis, the same as the Canytis 
of Hecatzeus, probably Gaza. These towns were 
on the border of Egypt, with the exception of the 
uncertain Ecbatana; and it is therefore highly 
probable that no Greek had, down to this late pe- 
riod, travelled through Palestine. 


2. [Rom. Vat. Alex. omit; Comp. ’Iaoudy; 
Ald. ’Ieydy: Grecia.| A town in the southern 
part of Arabia (Yemen), whither the Phoenicians 
traded (Ez. xxvii. 19): the connection with Uzal 
decides in favor of this place rather than Greece, 
as in the Vulg. The same place may be noticed 
in Joel iti. 6: the parallelism to the Sabzeans in 
ver. 8, and the fact that the Pheenicians bought 
instead of selling slaves to the Greeks (Ex. xxvii. 
13), are in favor of this view. W. L. B. 

*JA‘VAN, SONS OF (O77 22: 
viol rv ‘EAAhvwr: filit Grecorum), in the A. V., 
“‘ the Grecians,”’ and in the margin, “sons of the 
Grecians,”’ Joel iii. 6 (iv. 6 Hebr.). That the Ioni- 
ans or Greeks are meant in this passage of Joel, 
and not a place or tribe in Arabia (see JAVAN, 2), 
is the generally adopted view of scholars (Hitzig, 
Hiivernick, Riietschi, Delitzsch). According to 
this supposition, it is true, the Sidonians and Tyr- 
ians are said by Joel to sell their Jewish captives 
to the Greeks, and by Ezekiel (xxvii. 13), to pur- 
chase slaves, probably among them Greek slaves, from 
the Greeks themselves. The one statement, how- 
ever, does not exclude the other. ‘The traffic of 
the Pheenician slave-dealers, like that of modern 
slave-dealers, would consist almost inevitably of 
both the buying and selling of slaves. Greek 
female slaves were in great request among the ori- 
ental nations, especially the Persians (see Herod. 
iii. 134), and Tyre and Sidon were the ports to 
which they would naturally be brought in the pros- 
ecution of this trade. The Greeks loved liberty 
for themselves, but, especially in the ante-historic 
times to which Joel belonged, were not above en- 
slaving and selling those of their own race for the 
sake of gain. On the other hand, it is notorious 
that the Greeks at all periods were accustomed to 
capture or buy men of other nations as slaves, 
either for their own use, or to sell them to foreign- 
ers. On the slave-traftie of the Phcenicians and 
the Greeks, see the statements of Dr. Pusey, Joe/, 
p- 134 f 

The name of the Arabian Javan (Ez. xxvii. 19) 
had no doubt the same origin as the Ionian or 
Greek Javan. But what that origin was is not 
certain. Some conjecture that Javan in Arabia 
was originally a Greek colony which had gone 


and Zech. ix. 18, where it is “ Greece,” while in Amos 
iii. 6 (which also belongs here) it is “ Grecians.” H, 
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thither by the way of Egypt at an early period, 
and hence were known from the country whence 
they emigrated (Tuch, Genesis, p. 210 f., and Ha- 
vernick, /zechiel, p. 469). Some think that Javan 
(as an Indo-Germanie word; Sansk. jwvan, comp. 
Jjuvenis) meant “new”? or “ young,”’ and was ap- 
plied to the later or new branches of this Indo- 
Germanic stock in the west as distinguished from 
the old parent-stock in the remoter east. (See 
Riietschi in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. yi. 432, and 
Pott, Ltymol. Forschungen, i. xli.) Javan in the 
ethnographic table (Gen. x. 4) may be taken, if 
necessary, as the name of the race, and not of its 
founder, and thus, consistently both with the view 
last stated, and with history, the Ionians or Greeks 
are said to spring from the Japheth branch of 
Noah’s family. All the modern researches in eth- 
nography and geography, as Ritter has remarked, 
tend more and more to confirm this ‘table of the 
nations” in the 10th ch. of Genesis. Hi. 


JAVELIN. [Arms.] 


JA’ZAR (% Ia¢hp; [so Sin.; Comp. Ta¢ip; 
Alex. Ia(nv: Gazer), 1 Mace. vy. 8. [JAAzER.| 


JA’ZER ['la¢hp; 2 Sam., EAré(ep; Alex. in 
2 Sam. EAva¢ns; in 1 Chr., Vat. Tatep, Pra¢np 
(Alex. Ta¢np): Jazer, Jaser, Jezer], Num. xxxii. 
1, 3; Josh. xxi. 89; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5; 1 Chr. vi. 81, 
xxvi. 31; Is. xvi. 8, 9; Jer. xlviii. 32. [JAAzER.] 


JA/ZIZ (339 [shining, brilliant]: "ta¢i¢; [Vat 
Ia¢e:¢;] Alex. IwoGi¢: Jaziz), a Hagarite who 
had charge of the “ flocks,” 7. e. the sheep and 


goats (WNT), of king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 31), 
which were probably pastured on the east of Jor- 
dan, in the nomad country where the forefathers 
of Jaziz had for ages roamed (comp. ver. 19-22). 


JE’ARIM, MOUNT (OMIT: drs 
"Iapty; [ Vat. Iapey 3] Alex. Tapim: Mons Jarim), 
a place named in specifying the northern boundary 
of Judah (Josh. xy. 10). The boundary ran from 
Mount Seir to “the shoulder of Mount Jearim, 
which is Cesalon’’ — that is, Cesalon was the 
landmark on the mountain. <Kesla stands, 7 miles 
due west of Jerusalem, ‘‘on a high point on the 
north slope of the lofty ridge between Wady Ghurab 
and W. Ismail. The latter of these is the south- 
western continuation of W. Beit Hanina, and the 
former runs parallel to and northward of it, and 
they are separated by this ridge, which is probably 
Mount Jearim” (Rob. iii. 154). If Jearim be 
taken as Hebrew it signifies ‘ forests.’”’ Forests 
im our sense of the word there are none; but we 
have the testimony of the latest traveller that 
“such thorough woods, both for loneliness and 
obscurity, he had not seen since he left Germany ”’ 
(Tobler, Wanderung, 1857, p. 178). Kirjath- 
Jearim (if that be Kuriet el-Enab) is only 24 
miles off to the northward, separated by the deep 
and wide hollow of Wady Ghurab. [CHESALON.] 

G. 


JEAT ERAT [3 syl.] OAS), [whom Je- 
hovah leads\: "1e@pt [Vat. -pec]: Jethrat), a Ger- 
shonite Leyite, son of Zerah (1 Chr. vi, 21); appa- 
rently the head of his family at the time that the 
service of the Tabernacle was instituted by David 
(comp. ver. 31). In the reversed genealogy of the 
descendants of Gershom, Zerah’s son is stated as 


Eranr (X28, ver. 41). 


JEBUS 


quite similarity enough to allow of the one being 
a corruption of the other, though the fact is not 
ascertainable. 


JEBERECHI’AH GM 272}, with the final 
i [whom Jehovah blesses]: Bapaxlas: Barachias), 
father of a certain Zechariah, in the reign of Ahaz, 
mentioned Is. viii. 2. As this form occurs nowhere 
else, and both the LXX. and Vulgate have Bere- 
chiah, it is probably only an accidental corruption. 


Possibly a ) was in some copy by mistake attached 


to the preceding 72, so as to make it plural, and 
thence was transferred to the following word, Bere- 
chiah. Berechiah and Zechariah are both common 
names among the priests (Zech. i. 1). These are 
not the Zacharias and Barachias mentioned as 
father and son, Matt. xxiii. 35, as it is certain that 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, in the reign of Joash, 
is there meant. They may, however, be of the 
same family; and if Berechiah was the father of 
the house, not of the individuals, the same person 
might be meant in Is. viii. 2 and Matt. xxiii. 
35. It is singular that Josephus (B. J. iv. 5, § 4) 
mentions another Zacharias, son of Baruch, who 
was slain by the Jews in the Temple shortly before 
the last siege of Jerusalem began. (See Whiston’s 
note, ad loc.) Aa) Ce 


JE’BUS (D3) [see infra]: "leBovs: Jebus), 
one of the names of Jerusalem, the city of the Jeb- 
usites, also called JEBust. It occurs only twice: 
first in connection with the journey of the Levite 
and his unhappy concubine from Bethlehem to 
Gibeah (Judg. xix. 10, 11); and secondly, in the 
narrative of the capture of the place by David in 1 
Chr. xi. 4,5. In 2 Sam. y. 6-9 the name Jerusa- 


lem is employed. By Gesenius (Zhes. 189, DAD) 
and Fiirst (Handwb. 477) Jebus is interpreted to 
mean a place dry or down-trodden like a threshing- 
floor; an interpretation which by Ewald (iii. 155) 
and Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 177) is taken to prove that 
Jebus must have been the southwestern hill. the 
“dry rock”? of the modern Zion, and “not the 
Mount Moriah, the city of Solomon, in whose centre 
arose the perennial spring.’’ But in the great un- 
certainty which attends these ancient names, this 
is, to say the least, very doubtful. Jebus was the 
city of the Jebusites. Either the name of the town 
is derived from the name of the tribe, or the reverse. 
If the former, then the interpretation just quoted 
falls to the ground. If the latter, then the origin 
of the name of Jebus is thrown back to the very 
beginning of the Canaanite race— so far at any 
rate as to make its connection with a Hebrew root 
extremely uncertain. ce 


* Jebus and Jerusalem need not be understood 
as interchangeable or coextensive names in 2 Sam. 
y. 6, but differing only as a part from the whole, 
like Zion and Jerusalem in Joel ii. 32 (iii. 5, Hebr.). 
For evidence that Jebus was the southwest hill, 
afterward called Mount Zion or the City of David, 
see Dr. Wolcott’s addition to JerusALEM (Amer. 
ed.). It has seemed hitherto almost incredible that 
the Jebusites could have kept this acropolis for so 
long a time, while the Hebrews dwelt almost under 
its shadow (Judg. i. 21). Recent excavations have 
thrown light on this singular fact. Jebus was a 
place.of extraordinary strength; for though Zion 
appears at present almost on a level with some 


The two names have | parts of the city, it is now proved beyond a ques- 


JEBUSI 


tion that it was originally gn isolated summit, pre- 
cisely as implied in the account of its capture by 
Dayid. It was protected not only by the deep 
ravine of Hinnom on the south and west, and the 
Tyropeon on the east, but by a valley which ran 
from the Jaffa gate to the Tyropceon onthe north 
side of the mount. This last valley has been laid 
bare, showing at different points a depth of 26 and 
33 feet below the present surface, and in one in- 
stance a depth of nearly 80 feet below the brow of 
Zion. At one spot a fragment of the ancient 
northern rampart of Zion was brought to light. 
“Tt was built close against the cliff, and though 
only rising to the top of the rock behind, it was 
yet 39 feet high toward the ravine in front” 
(Recent Researches in Jerusalem, reprinted from 
the British Quarterly Review, October, 1867, in the 
Theol. eclectic, v. 3893; and Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem, p. 61, Lond. 1865). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the subjugation of this stronghold 
should be reserved for the prowess of David, and be 
recorded as one of his greatest exploits (2 Sam. 
y. 6-8). 

The occurrence of this name in the account of 
the Levite’s homeward journey (Judg. xix. 10 ff.) 
suggests a remark or two on the local allusions 
which occur in the narrative. Jebus or Jerusalem 
is a short 2 hours from Bethlehem, and hence, the 
party leaving the latter place somewhat late in the 
afternoon (as appears more clearly from thé Hebrew 
than in the A. V., see Judg. xix. 9, 11), they would 
be off against Jebus near the close of the day, as 
stated in ver. 11. Their journey lay along the 
west side of that city: and this may be a reason 
why it is spoken of as Jebus rather than Jerusalem. 
The servant proposed that they should remain here 
over night, as the time now left was barely sufficient 
to enable them to reach the next halting-place. 
But the Levite objected to this, and insisted that 
they should proceed further and lodge either in 
Gibeah or in Ramah, an association of the places 
which implies that they were near each other and 
on the route of the travellers. One of these exists 
still under its ancient name /“r-/am, and the other, 
such explorers as Robinson, Van de Velde, Porter, 
identify with Tuleil e-Fiul: both of them on 
heights which overlook the road, nearly opposite 
each other, 2} or 3 hours further north from Jebus. 
Accordingly we read that as the Levite and his 
company drew near Gibeah “the sun went down 
upon them,” in precise accordance with the time 
and the distance. Here occurred the horrible crime 
which stands almost without a parallel in Jewish 
history. Shiloh was the Levite’s destination, and 
on the morrow, pursuing still further this northern 
road, he would come in a few hours to that seat 
of the Tabernacle, or ‘“ house of the Lord,”’ as it is 
called, ver. 18. 

JEB'USI (DIDNT =the Jebusite : leBovoal, 
IeBobs, [so Tisch. ; InBots, Holmes, Bos; Alex. 
IeBous:] Jebuseus, [Jebus]), the name employed 
for the city of JEBus, only in the ancient document 
describing the landmarks and the towns of the 
allotment of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 8, 
xviii. 16, 28). In the first and last place the ex- 
planatory words, ‘which is Jerusalem,’’ are added. 
In the first, however, our translators have given it 
as “ the Jebusite.”’ 

A parallel to this mode of designating the town 
by its inhabitants is found in this yery list in 
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Zemaraim (xviii. 22), Avim (23), Ophni (24), and 
Japhletite (xvi. 3), &e. G. 


JEB’USITE, JEB’USITES, THE. Al- 
though these two forms are indiscriminately em- 
ployed in the A. V., yet in the original the name, 
whether applied to individuals or to the nation, is 
never found in the plural; always singular. The 


usual form is YOU; but in a few places — 
namely, 2 Sam. vy. 6, xxiv. 16, 18; 1 Chr. xxi. 18 
only —it is ‘DDT. Without the article, YD1D5, 
it occurs in 2 Sam. y. 8; 1 Chr. xi. 6; Zech. ix. 7. 
In the two first of these the force is much increased 
by removing the article introduced in the A. V., 
and reading ‘and smiteth a Jebusite.’” We do 
not hear of a progenitor to the tribe, but the name 
which would have been his, had he existed, has 
attached itself to the city in which we meet with 
the Jebusites in historic times. [Jesus.] The 
LXX. give the name "IeBovoatos; [in Judg. xix. 
11, "IeBouot, Vat. -cew; in Ezr. ix. 1, leBouat, 
Vat. Alex. -ce1:] Vulg. Jebuseus. 

1. According to the table in Genesis x. “the 
Jebusite’’ is the third son of Canaan. His place 
in the list is between Heth and the Amorites (Gen. 
x. 16; 1 Chr. i. 14), a position which the tribe 
maintained long after (Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3); 
and the same connection is traceable in the words 
of Ezekiel (xvi. 8, 45), who addresses Jerusalem as 
the fruit of the union of an Amorite with a Hittite. 
But in the formula by which the Promised Land 
is so often designated, the Jebusites are uniformly 
placed last, which may have arisen from their small 
number, or their quiet disposition. See Gen. xv. 
21; Ex. iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii, 23, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 
11; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10, ix. 1, xii. 
Sisxivell all Koeixe 205026 Chravilia7s Bareax 
Le Nehtix3. 

2. Our first glimpse of the actual people is in 
the inyaluable report of the spies — ‘the Hittite, 
and the Jebusite, and the Amorite dwell in the 
mountain” (Num. xiii. 29). This was forty years 
before the entrance into Palestine, but no change 
in their habitat had been made in the interval; for 
when Jabin organized his rising against Joshua he 
sent amongst others “to the Amorite, the Hittite, 
the Perizzite, and the Jebusite in the mountain” 
(Josh. xi. 3). A mountain-tribe they were, and a 
mountain-tribe they remained. ‘Jebus, which is 
Jerusalem,’’ lost its king in the slaughter of Beth- 
horon (Josh. x. 1, 5, 26; comp. xii. 10) — was 
sacked and burnt by the men of Judah (Judg. 
i. 21), and its citadel finally scaled and oceupied 
by David (2 Sam. v. 6); but still the Jebusites 
who inhabited Jerusalem, the ‘inhabitants of the 
land,” could not be expelled from their mountain- 
seat, but continued to dwell with the children of 
Judah and Benjamin to a very late date (Josh. xv. 
8, 63; Judg. i. 21, xix. 11). This obstinacy is 
characteristic of mountaineers, and the few traits 
we possess of the Jebusites show them as a warlike 
people. Before the expedition under Jabin, Adoni- 
Zedek, the king of Jerusalem, had himself headed 
the attack on the Gibeonites, which ended in the 
slaughter of Beth-horon, and cost him his life on 
that eventful evening under the trees at Makkedah.@ 
That they were established in the strongest natural 


« In ver. 5 the king of Jerusalem is styled one of 
the ‘five kings of the Amorites.’’ But the LXX, 
(both MSS.) have r@v “IeBoveaiwy “ of the Jebusites,”’ 
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fortress of the country in itself says much for their 
courage and power, and when they lost it, it was 
through bravado rather than from any cowardice 
on their part. [J ERUSALEM.] 

After this they emerge from the darkness but 
once, in the person of Araunah@ the Jebusite, 


“ Araunah the king” Gia M2728), who 


appears before us in true kingly dignity i in his jaa 
known transaction with David (2 Sam. xxiv. 23 

1 Chr. xxi. 23). The picture presented us in tat 
well-known passages is a very interesting one. We 
see the fallen Jebusite king and his four sons on 
their threshing-floor on the bald top of Moriah, 


treading out their wheat (wy : A. V. “threshing ”’) 
in 


by driving the oxen with the heavy sledges (2°27, 
A. V. “threshing instruments ’’) over the corn, 
round the central heap. We see Araunah on the 
approach of David fall on his face on the ground, 
and we hear him ask, ‘ Why is my lord the king 
come to his slave?’ followed by his willing sur- 
render of all his property. But this reveals no 
traits peculiar to the Jebusites, or characteristic of 
them more than of their contemporaries in Israel, 
or in the other nations of Canaan. The early 
judges and kings of Israel threshed wheat in the 
wine-press (Judg. vi. 11), followed the herd out of 
the field (1 Sam. xi. 5), and were taken from the 
sheep-cotes (2 Sam. vii. 8), and the pressing courtesy 
of Araunah is closely paralleled by that of Ephron 
the Hittite in his negotiation with Abraham. 

We are not favored with further traits of the 
Jebusites, nor with any clew to their religion or 
rites. 

Two names of individual Jebusites are preserved. 
In Apont-ZEDEK the only remarkable thing is its 
Hebrew form, in which it means “ Lord of justice.”’ 

That of ARAUNAH is much more uncertain — so 
much so as to lead to the belief that we possess it 
more nearly in its original shape. In the short nar- 
rative of Samuel alone it is given in three forms — 
« the Avarnah ’’ (ver. 16); Araneah (18); Araynah, 
or Araunah (20, 21). In Chronicles it is Arnan, 
while by the LXX. it is ’Opvd, and by Josephus 
Opdvva. [ARAUNAH; ORNAN.] 

In the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles the ashes 
of Barnabas, after his martyrdom in Cyprus, are 
said to have been buried in a cave, “ where the 
race of the Jebusites formerly dwelt;’’ and previ- 
ously to this is mentioned the arrival in the island 
of a “pious Jebusite, a kinsman of Nero” (Act. 
Apost. Apocr. pp. 72, 73, ed. Tisch.). G. 

JECAMYVAH (TY, i. e. Jekamiah, as 
the name is elsewhere given [he who assembles the 
people]: lexeuta, [Vat. ] Alex. Iexevia: Jecemia), 
one of a batch of seven, including Salathiel and 
Pedaiah, who were introduced into the royal line, 
on the failure of it in the person of Jehoiachim 
(1 Chr. iii. 18). They were all apparently sons of 
Neri, of the line of Nathan, since Salathiel certainly 
was so (Luke iii. 27). [GENEALOGY OF JESUS 
Curist, p. 885 b.] A. C. H. 


JECHOLVAH (TYYD) [Jehovah is 
mighty), with the final ti: ‘Tex erla, [Vat. Xadeva,] 
Alex. Iexeua: Joseph. ’Axiddas: Jechelia), wife 


JEDAIAH 


of Amaziah king of Judah, and mother of Azariah 
or Uzziah his successor (2 K. xv. 2). Both this 
queen and Jehoaddan, the mother of her husband, 
are specified as “of Jerusalem.” In the A. V. of 
Chronicles her name is given as JECOLIAH. 


JECHONYVAS Clexovias: Jechonias). 1. 
The Greek form of the name of king JECHONIAH, 


| followed by our translators in the books rendered 


from the Greek, namely, Esth. xi. 4; Bar. i. 3, 9; 
Matt. 4. 11, 12: 

2. 1 Esdr. viii. 92. [SuHecHANrAH.] 

* 3. 1 Esdr.i. 9. So A. V. ed. 1611, ete., cor- 
rectly. Later editions read JecontAs. The same 
as CONANIAH, q. y. A. 


JECOLI’AH (ay9>? [see above]: "leyeAla; 
[Vat. Xaca :] Jechelia), 2 Chr. xxvi. 3. In 
the original the name differs from its form in the 
parallel passage in Kings, only in not having the 
final a. [J ECHOLIAH. | 


JECONYVAH = (779333; onee, 
W032), with the final 4, Jer. xxiv. 1; and once 


in Cetib, 722}, Jer. xxvii. 20 [Jehovah estab- 
lishes] : Tayoriast Jechonias), an altered form of 
the name of JEHOIACHIN, last but one of the kings 
of Judah, which is found in the following passages: 
1 Chr. iii. 16, 17; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxvii. 20, xxviii. 4, 
xxix. 2; Esth. ii. 6. It is still further abbreviated 
to ContAH. See also JECHONIAS and JOACIM. 

JECONVAS (‘Iexovias: Jechonias), 1 Esdr. 
i. 9. [JECHONIAS, 3.] 

JEDA‘IAH [3 syl.] (MyTN [Jehovah 
knows}: [edia,| “Iwdaé, Teton, "ladid, [ete. =] 
Jedei, Jadaia, (daia, Jodaia]). 1. Head of the 
second course of priests, as they were divided in the 
time of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). Some of them 
survived to return to Jerusalem after the Babylonish 
Captivity, as appears from Ezr. ii. 36, Neh. vii. 39 
— “the children of Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua, 
973.’ The addition “of the house of Jeshua”’ 
indicates that there were two priestly families of the 
name of Jedaiah, which, it appears from Neh. xii. 
6, 7, 19, 21, was actually the case. If these sons 
of Jedaiah had for their head Jesnw, the high- 
priest in the time of Zerubbabel, as the Jewish 
tradition says they had (Lewis’s Ori ig. Heb. bk. ii. 
ch. vii.), this may be the reason why, in 1 Chr. ix. 
10, and Neh. xi. 10, the course of Jedaiah is named 
before that of Joiarib, though Joiarib’s was the first 
course. But perhaps J eshua was another priest 
descended from Jedaiah, from whom this branch 
sprung. It is certainly a corrupt reading in Neh. 
xi. 10 which makes Jedaiah son of Joiarib. 1 Chr. 
ix. 10 preserves the true text. In Esdras the name 
is JEDpu. 

2. [of eyvwxdres adrhy: Idaia.] A priest in 
the time of Jeshua. the high-priest er vi. 10, 
14). 7 Goekle 

JEDA‘TAH [3 syl.] Game ay of Je- 
hovah, Ges.]). This is a different name from the 
last, though the two are identical in the A. V. 

1. (Leia; [Vat. 1dia3] Alex. ESia: Jdaia.) 
A man named in the genealogies of Simeon as a 
forefather of Ziza, one of the chiefs of the tribe, 


excepting 


a By Josephus (Ant. vii. 18, § 9) Araunah is said 
to have been one of David’s chief friends (év tots p.d- 
Avora Aavidov), and to have been expressly spared by 
him when the citadel was taken. If there is any truth 


in this, David no doubt made his friendship during 
his wanderings, when he aiso acquired that of Uriah 
the Hittite, Ahimelech, Sibbechai, and others of his 
associates who belonged to the old nations. 


JEDDU 


apparently in the time of ‘king Hezekiah (1 Chr. 
iy. 37). 

2. (ledata; [FA. 1edd8e1a:] Jedaia.) Son of 
Harumaph; a man who did his part in the rebuild- 
ing of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 


JED’DU (‘led80v: Jeddus), 1 Esdr. v. 24. 
[JeDAIAH, 1.] 


JEDE’US (‘Iedatos: Jeddeus), 1 Esdr. ix. 30. 
[Aparaq, 5.] 


JEDVAEL (OND) [known of God]: 
Tedinr 5 [ Vat. Adena, Apima ; Alex. Iadima, 
Adina, *Adinp:] JSadiel, [Jadihel]). 1. A chief 
patriarch of the tribe of Benjamin, from whom 
sprung many Benjamite houses of fathers, number- 
ing 17,200 mighty men of valor, in the days of 
David (1 Chr. vii. 6,11). It is usually assumed 
that Jediael is the same as Ashbel (Gen. xlvi. 21; 
Num. xxvi. 38; 1 Chr. viii. 1). But though this 
may be so, it cannot be affirmed with certainty. 
[Becner; Beva.] Jediael might be a later de- 
scendant of Benjamin not mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, but who, from the fruitfulness of his: house 
and the decadence of elder branches, rose to the 
first rank. 

2. ['Iadina; Vat. Idepyr: Jadihel.| Second 
son of Meshelemiah, a Levite, of the sons of 
Ebiasaph the son of Korah. One of the door- 
keepers of the Temple in the time of David (1 Chr. 
RXV ds 2) eal a 6 ld 

3. [‘Iedind; Vat. FA. EAGerna: Jedihel.] Son 
of Shimri; one of the heroes of David’s guard in 
the enlarged catalogue of Chronicles (1 Chr. xi. 
45). In the absence of further information, we 
cannot decide whether or not he is the same 
person as — 

4. (Pwdind; Alex. [Ald.] ’1ediqa: [Jedihel]). 
One of the chiefs (lit. “‘heads’’) of the thousands 
of Manasseh who joined David on his march from 
Aphek to Ziklag when he left the Philistine army 
on the eve of Gilboa, and helped him in his revenge 
on the marauding Amalekites (1 Chr. xii. 20; 
comp. 1 Sam. xxix., xxx.). 


JEDI'DAH (Gap darling [or only one]: 
"Tedia; [ Vat. ledera3] Alex. E3.3a; [Comp. ’Ied- 
dfda:] Jdida), queen of Amon, and mother of the 
good king Josiah (2 K. xxii. rf She was a native 
of Bozkath near Lachish, the daughter of a certain 
Adaiah. By Josephus (Ant. x. 4, § 1) her name 
is given as "Iedls. 


JEDIDI’AH ula ba [darling of Jehovah]: 
Teddedi; [ Vat. 1beders] Alex. Exed:d1a: Amabilis 
Domino), the name bestowed, through Nathan the 
prophet, on David’s son Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 25). 

Bath-sheba’s first child had died — “ Jehovah 
struck it’? (ver. 15). A second son was born, and 
David — whether in allusion to the state of his 
external affairs, or to his own restored peace of 
mind — called his name Sheldméh (‘ Peaceful ’’); 
and Jehovah loved the child, ¢. ¢. allowed him to 
live. And David sent by the hand of Nathan, to 
obtain through him some oracle or token of the 
Divine favor on the babe, and the babe’s name was 
called Jepip-JAn. It is then added that this was 
done ‘because of Jehovah.’ The clew to the 
meaning of these last words, and indeed of the 
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whole circumstance, seems to reside in the fact 
that “ Jedid’”’ and “ David’ are both derived from 
the same root, or from tire very closely related ieee 


Gesen. Thes. 565 a—* zalan, idem quod TT Os 
To us these plays on words have little or no signifi- 
cance; but to the old Hebrews, as to the modern 
Orientals, they were full of meaning. To Dayid 
himself, the “darling”’ of his family and his peo- 
ple, no more happy omen, no more precious seal of 
his restoration to the Divine favor after his late 
fall, could have been afforded, than this announce- 
ment by the prophet, that the name of his child 

was to combine his own name with that of Jeho- 
vah — JEpip-J An, “darling of Jehovah.” 

The practice of bestowing a second name on 
children, in addition to that given immediately on 
birth — such second name having a religious bear- 
ing, as Noor-ed-Din, Saleh-ed-Din (Saladin), ete. 
— still exists in the East. G. 

* JEDI’'THUN. [Jepuruvn.] 

JEDU’THUN (7597), except in 1 Chr. 
xvi. 38; Neh. xi. 17; Ps. xxxix. title; and lxxvii. 
title, where it is PUNT, 7. ¢. Jedithun [prais- 
ing, or he who praises): ‘Tdovddy and ’1d.6ovv, 
or -otp; [Vat. 1deOwy, -Owu, Sov, etc.:] Ldi- 
thun; {1 Ksdr. i. 15, "Eddivous, Vat. Edde:vous: 
Jeddimus]), a Levite of the family of Merari, who 
was associated with Heman the Kohathite, and 
Asaph the Gershonite, in the conduct of the musi- 
cal service of the tabernacle, in the time of David; 
according to what is said 1 Chr. xxiii. 6, that David 
divided the Levites ‘ into courses among the sons 
of Levi, namely, Gershon, Kohath, and Merari.” 
The proof of his being a Merarite depends upon 
his identification with Ethan in 1 Chr. xy. 17, who, 
we learn from that passage as well as from the 
genealogy in vi. 44 (A. V.), was a Merarite [Hx- 
MAN]. But it may be added that the very circum- 
stance of Ethan being a Merarite, which Jeduthun 
must haye been (since the only reason of there 
being three musical chiefs was to have one for each 
division of the Levites), is a strong additional proof 
of this identity. Another proof may be found in 
the mention of Hosah (xvi. 88, 42), as a son of 
Jeduthun @ and a gatekeeper, compared with xxvi. 
10, where we read that Hosah was of the children 
of Merari. , Assuming then that, as regards 1 Chr. 


vi. 44, xv. 17, 19, JV is a mere clerical variation 


for JT) — which a comparison of xv. 17, 19 
with xvi. 41, 42, xxv. 1, 3, 6, 2 Chr. xxxv. 15, 
makes almost certain—we have Jeduthun’s de- 
scent as son of Kishi, or Kushaiah, from Mahli, 
the son of Mushi, the son of Merari, the son of 
Levi, being the fourteenth geheration from Levi 
inclusive. His office was generally to preside over 
the music of the temple service, consisting of the 
nebel, or nablium, the cinnor, or harp, and the 
cymbals, together with the human voice (the trum- 
pets being confined to the priests). But his pecu- 
liar part, as well as that of his two colleagues 
Heman and Asaph, was “to sound with eymbals 
of brass,’’ while the others played on the nablium 
and the harp. This appointment to the office was 


by election of the chiefs of the Levites (aw) 


@ The reason why “son of Jeduthun ” is especially 
attached to the name of Obed-Hdom in this verse, is to 
distinguish him from the other Obed-Edom the Gittite 


(2 Sam. vi. 10) mentioned in the same verse, who was 
probably a Kohathite (Josh. xxi. 24). 
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at David's command, each of the three divisions 
probably choosing one. ‘The first occasion of Jedu- 
thun’s ministering was when Dayid brought up 
the ark to Jerusalem. He then took his place in 
the procession, and played on the cymbals. But 
when the division of the Levitieal services took 
place, owing to the tabernacle being at Gibeon and 
the ark at Jerusalem, while Asaph and his brethren 
were appointed to minister before the ark, it fell to 
Jeduthun and Heman to be located with Zadok the 
priest, to give thanks “ before the tabernacle of the 
Lord in the high place that was at Gibeon,”’ still 
by playing the cymbals in accompaniment to the 
other musical instruments (comp. Ps. el. 5). In 
the account of Josiah’s Passover in 2 Chr. xxxv. 
reference is made to the singing as conducted in 
accordance with the arrangements made by David, 
and by Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun the king's 
seer Girlotal T37). [Hemay.] Perhaps the 
phrase rather means the king’s adviser in matters 
connected with the musical service. The sons of 
Jeduthun were employed (1 Chr. xxy.) partly in 
music, namely, six of them, who prophesied with 
the harp— Gedaliah, head of the 2d ward, Zeri, 
or Izri, of the 4th, Jeshaiah of the 8th, Shimei 
of the 10th,¢ Hashabiah of the 12th, and Mat- 
tithiah of the 14th ; and partly as gatekeepers 
(A. V. “ porters ’’) (xvi. 42), namely, Obed-Edom 
and Hosah (y. 38), which last had thirteen sons 
and brothers (xxvi. 11). The triple division of the 
Levitical musicians seems to have lasted as long 
as the Temple, and each to have been called after 
their respective leaders. At the dedication of Sol- 
omon’s temple “the Levites which were the sing- 
ers, all of them of Asaph, of Heman, of Jeduthun ” 
performed their proper part. In the reign of Heze- 
kiah, again, we find the sons of Asaph, the sons of 
Heman, and the sons of Jeduthun, taking their 
part in purifying the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 13, 14); 
they are mentioned, we have seen, in Josiah’s reign, 
and so late as in Nehemiah’s time we still find de- 
scendants of Jeduthun employed about the singing 
(Neh. xi. 17; 1 Chr. ix. 16). His name stands at 
the head of the 39th, 62d, and 77th Psalms, indi- 
cating probably that they were to be sung by his 
choir. A.C. HO. 

* Jn the title of Ps. xxxix. Jeduthun no doubt 
appears as the precentor or choir-master under 
whose lead the psalm was to be sung. But in the 
titles of Ps. lxii. and Ixxvii. (where the preposition 


is dy, and not iy as in the other case) Jeduthun 
probably denotes a body of singers named after 
this chorister, and consisting in part, at least, of 
his sons or descendants (see 2 Chr. xxix. 14), though 
not excluding others. The A. V. does not recog- 
nize this difference of the prepositions. Of all the 
conjectures, that is least satisfactory, says Hupfeld, 
which makes Jeduthun the name of a musical in- 
strument, or of a particular melody. The ready 


interchange of \7 and ‘accounts for the two-fold 
orthography of the name. 186 


JEE/LI (Temai [Vat. -Aec]; Alex. Ienat: 
Celi), 1 Esdr. y. 33. [JAALAH.] 


JEGAR SAHADUTHA 


JEE/LUS (‘IefAos; Alex. lena: Jehelus), 1 
Esdr. viii. 92. [JEHIEL.] 

JEE’ZER (AVS [ father, or author of help]: 
Axecep: Hiezer), the form assumed in the list in 
Numbers (xxvi. 30) by the name of a descendant 
of Manasseh, eldest son of Gilead, and founder of 
one of the chief families of the tribe. [Jerzx- 
nires.| In parallel lists the name is given as 
ABI-EZER, and the family as the ABIEZRITES — 
the house of Gideon. Whether this change has 
arisen from the accidental addition or omission of 
a letter, or is an intentional variation, akin to that 
in the case of Abiel and Jehiel, cannot be ascer- 


tained. The LXX. perhaps read TID TIS. 


JEE’ZERITES, THE OD ST [patro- 
nym. |: "AxeCepl: [ Vat. M. AxteCeiper:] Familia 
Hiezeritarum), the family of the foregoing (Num. 
xxvi. 30). 


JE’GAR SAHADU’THA (S PTT ra ba 
heap of testimony: Bovvds ris waptuptas [see be- 
low]: twmulus testis), the Aramzan name given by 
Laban the Syrian to the heap of stones which he 
erected as a memorial of the compact between 
Jacob and himself, while Jacob commemorated the 
same by setting up a pillar (Gen. xxxi. 47), as was 
his custom on several other occasions. Galeed, a 
‘‘ witness heap,’ which is given as the Hebrew 
equivalent, does not exactly represent Jegar-saha- 
dutha. The LXX. have preserved the distinction 
accurately in rendering the latter by Bouvds rhs 
paptuplas (Alex. waprus], and the former by B. 
MapTus [Alex. faptupet]- The Vulgate, oddly 
enough, has transposed the two, and translated 
Galeed by “ acervus testimonii,’’ and Jegar Saha- 
dutha by “tumulus testis... But in the mind of 
the writer they were evidently all but identical, 
and the manner in which he has adapted the name 
to the circumstances narrated, and to the locality 
which was the scene of the transaction, is a curious 
instance of a tendency on the part of the Hebrews, 
of which there are many examples in the O. T.,> 
so to modify an already existing name that it might 
convey to a Hebrew an intelligible idea, and at the 
same time preserve essentially its original form. 
There is every reason to believe that the name Gil- 
ead is derived from a root which points to the 
natural features of the region to which it is applied, 
and to which it was in all probability attached be- 
fore the meeting of Jacob and Laban, or at any 
rate before the time at which the historian was 
writing. In fact it is so used in verses 23 and 25 
of this chapter. ‘The memorial heap erected by 
Laban marked a crisis in Jacob’s life which severed 
him from all further intercourse with his Syrian 
kindred, and henceforth his wanderings were mainly 
confined to the land which his descendants were to 
inherit. Such a erisis, so commemorated, was 
thought by the historian of sufficient importance 
to have left its impress upon the whole region, and 
in Galeed “ the witness heap ’? was found the orig- 
inal name of the mountainous district Gilead. 

A similar etymology is given for MizpEn in the 
parenthetical clause consisting of the latter part of 


@ Omitted in yer. 8, but necessary to make up the 
6 sons. 

+ The double account of the origin of Beer-sheba 
(Gen. xxi. 31, xxvi. 33), the explanation of Zoar (Gen. 
xix. 20, 22) and of the name of Moses (Ex. ii. 10), are 


illustrations of this; and there are many such. This 
tendency is not peculiar to the Hebrews. It exists in 
every language, but has not yet been recognized in the 
case of Hebrew. 


JEHALELEEL 


vy. 48 and 49, which is not unlikely to have been 
suggested, though it is not so stated, by the sim- 
“ilarity between TIDZ, mitspeh, and TIDE, 
matstsébah, the ‘standing stone’? or “statue” 
which Jacob set up to be his memorial of the tran- 
saction, as the heap of stones was Laban's. On 
this pillar or standing stone he swore by Jehovah, 
the “fear of his father Isaac,”” as Laban over his 
heap invoked the God of Abraham, and Nahor, the 
God of their father Terah; each marking, by the 
most solemn form of adjuration he could employ, 


his own sense of the grave nature of the compact. 
W. A. W. 

JEHALE’LEEL Ombbiy [he who praises 
God]: Arena; [Vat- Teoenda;] Alex. IaAAeAnA: 
Jaleleel). Four men of the Bene-Jehaleleél are 
introduced abrupily into the genealogies of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 16). The name is identical with that 
rendered in the A. V. JEHALELEL. Neither form 
is, however, quite correct. 


JEHAL/ELEL (082579 [as above]: *1Aa- 
eAHA; [EAAn:] Alex. IaAAnA: Jalaleel), a Mera- 
rite Levite, whose son Azariah took part in the 
restoration of the Temple in Hezekiah’s time (2 
Chr. xxix. 12). 


JEHDEIAH [3 syl.] (UTYIM, i. ¢. Yechde- 
yahu [whom Jehovah makes joyous} ). L. CleSla; 
[ Vat. Iade.a; | Alex. ladaia, Apadesa: Jehedeia.) 
The representative of the Bene-Shubael, — descend- 
ants of Gershom, son of Moses — in the time of 
David (1 Chr. xxiv. 20). But in xxvi. 24, a man 
of the name of Shebuel or Shubael, is recorded as 
the head of the house; unless in this passage the 
family itself, and not an individual, be intended. 

2. (Iadtas: Jadias.) A Meronothite who had 
charge of the she-asses — the riding and breeding 
stock — of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). 


JEHEZEKEL (Osa [whom God makes 
strong]: 6 E¢exna: Hezechiel), a priest to whom 
was given by David the charge of the twentieth of 
the twenty-four courses in the service of the house 
of Jehovah (1 Chi. xxiv. 16). 

The name in the original is almost exactly sim- 
ilar to EZEKIKL. 

JEHVAH (TNT [perh. = UTD, see 
below, Ges.]: "eta; Alex. Ieatia: Jehias). He 
and Obed-edom were ‘doorkeepers for the ark” 


(DTW, the word elsewhere expressed by « por- 


ters”’) at the time of its establishment in Jerusa- 
lem (1 Chr. xv. 24). The name does not recur, 
but it is possible it may be exchanged for the simi- 
lar JEHIEL or JELEL in xvi. 5. 


JEHVEL (ONT [God lives]: Jahiel). 
1. (‘leita [Vat. FA. in xy. 20 corrupt; Vat. xvi. 
5, Ereima.]) One of the Levites appointed by 
David to assist in the service of the house of God 
(1 Chr. xv. 18, 20; xvi. 5). 

2. [Vat. Ina.] One of the sons of Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, who was put to death by his 
brother Jehoram shortly after his becoming king 
(2 Chr. xxi. 2). 

3. (IerhA.) One of the rulers of the house of 
God at the time of the reforms of Josiah (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 8). [Syx.us.] 

4. (euha; [Vat. Ind, Beowna.]) A Gershon- 
ite Levite, head of the Bene-Laadan in the time of 
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David (1 Chr. xxiii. 8), who had charge of the 
treasures (xxix. 8). His family —- JmHusrt, 7. e. 
Jehielite, or as we should say now Jehielites — is 
mentioned, xxvi. 21. 

5. (Lend, Alex. Iepend.) Son of Hachmoni, or 
of a Hachmonite, named in the list of David's ofti- 
cers (1 Chr. xxvii. 32) as “with (Dv) the king’s 
sons,”’ whatever that may mean. The mention of 
Ahithophel (33) seems to fix the date of this list 
as before the revolt. In Jerome’s Questiones He- 
braice on this passage, Jehiel is said to be David's 
son Chileab or Daniel; and ‘ Achamoni,’’ inter- 
preted as Supientissimus, is taken as an alias of 
David himself. 


6. (In the original text, NIT, Jehuel — the 
A. Y. follows the alteration of the Keri: ‘lea; 
[Vat. Euna.]) A Levite of the Bene-Heman, who 
took part in the restorations of king Hezekiah (2 
Chr. xxix. 14). 

7. [Vat. Ema.] Another Levite at the same 
period (2 Chr. xxxi. 13), one of the ‘ overseers’ 


(ETP) of the articles offered to Jehovah. His 
parentage is not mentioned. 

8. (Teta; [Vat. lewa;] Alex. IeerA.) Father 
of Obadiah, who headed 218 men of the Bene-Joab 
in the return from Babylon with Ezra (Hzr. viii. 9). 
In Esdras the name is JezmLus, and the number 
of his clan is stated at 212. é 

9. (‘Iend, Alex. Ieema: Jehiel.) One of the 
Bene-Elam, father of Shechaniah, who encouraged 
Ezra to put away the foreign wives of the people 
(zr. x. 2). In Esdras it is JEELus. 

10. (IainrA ; [Vat. Iand;] Alex. Acema: 
Jehiel.) A member of the same family, who had 
himself to part with his wife (zr. x. 26). 
{Hnertevus. | 

Ll. (Tea, Alex. Iemma: Jehiel.) A priest, one 
of the Bene-Harim, who also had to put away his 
foreign wife (Iizr. x. 21). [H1eREwL. ] 


JEHVEL,@ a perfectly distinct name from the 
last, though the same in the A. V. 1. Osoys : 


so the Keri, but the Cetib has Dry, i. e. Jeuel; 
Tend; [Vat. EvinA;] Alex. Lema: Jehiel), a man 
described as Abi-Gibeon — father of Gibeon; a 
forefather of king Saul (1 Chr. ix. 85). In viii. 29 
the name is omitted. The presencé of the stubborn 
letter Ain in Jehiel forbids our identifying it with 
Abiel in 1 Sam. ix. 1, as some have been tempted 
to do. 

2. (Here the name is as given in No. 1; [Vat. 
FA. lera.]) One of the sons of Hotham the Aroerite ; 
a member of the guard of David, included in the 
extended list of 1 Chr. xi. 44. 

JEHIE/LI (STD: terha; Alex. [ver. 22, 
Iend:] Jehieli), according to the A. V. a Gershonite 
Levite of the family of LAADAN. The Bene-Jehieli 
had charge of the treasures of the house of Jehovah 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 21, 22). In other lists it is given 
as JEHIEL. The name appears.to be strictly a 
patronymic — Jehielite. 

JEHIZKVAH (W737, é. ¢ Yechizki- 
ya’/hu; same name as Hezekiah [whom Jehovah 


@ Here our translators represent Ain by H, unless 
they simply follow the Vulgate. Comp. JxxusH, 
MEHUNIM. 
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strengthens]: "E¢extas: Ezechias), son of Shallum, 
one of the heads of the tribe of Ephraim in the 
time of Ahaz, who, at the instance of Oded the 
prophet, nobly withstood the attempt to bring into 
Samaria a large number of captives and ‘much 
booty, which the Israelite army under king Pekah 
had taken in the campaign against Judah. By the 
exertions of Jehizkiahu and his fellows the captives 
were clothed, fed, and tended, and returned to 
Jericho en route for Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 12; comp. 
8, 18, 15). 


JEHO/ADAH (ATVI, i. e. Jehoaddah 
[whom Jehovah adorns, "Ges. ; ; J. unveils, First]: 
"Iadd; Alex. Iwiada: Joada), one of the de- 
scendants of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 86); great grandson 
to Merib-baal, 7. e. Mephi-bosheth. In the dupli- 
cate genealogy (ix. 42) the name is changed to 
JARAH. 


JEHOAD’DAN (779179, but in Kings the 


original text has J) TY": and so the LXX. 


Iwadiu, [Vat. Iwaderu, Ald.] Alex. "Iwadeiy; [in 
2 Chr.,] "Iwadaév, [Vat. Iwvaa, Alex. Iwad ev:] 
Joadan, Joadam). ‘Jehoaddan of Jerusalem” 
was queen to king Joash, and mother of Amaziah 
of Judah (2 K. xiv. 2; 2 Chr. xxv. 1). 


JEHO’AHAZ GOST [whom Jehovah 
holds or preserves]: TodyaCs [Vat. in 2 K., 
Iwayxas ? Joachaz]). 1. The son and successor 
of Jehu, reigned 17 years B. C. 856-840 over Israel 
in Samaria. His inglorious history is given in 2 
K. xiii. 1-9. Throughout his reign (ver. 22) he 
was kept in subjection by Hazael king of Damascus, 
who, following up the successes which he had pre- 
viously achieved against Jehu, compelled Jehoahaz 
to reduce his army to 50 horsemen, 10 chariots, 
and 10,000 infantry. Jehoahaz maintained the 
idolatry of Jeroboam; but in the extremity of his 
humiliation he besought Jehovah; and Jehovah 
gave Israel a deliverer — probably either Jehoash 
(vv. 23 and 25), or Jeroboam II. (2 K. xiv. 24, 25) 
(see Keil, Commentary on Kings). The prophet 
Elisha survived Jehoahaz; and Ewald (Gesch. Js? 
lii. 557) is disposed to place in his reign the incur- 
sions of the Syrians mentioned in 2 K. vy. 2, vi. 8, 
and of the Ammonites mentioned in Amos i. 13. 

2. [Vat. in 2 K., Iwaxas, and so Alex. 2 K. 
xxiii. 84.]  Jehoahaz, otherwise called SHALLUM, 
the fourth (ace. to 1 Chr. iii. 15), or third, if Zede- 
kiah’s age be correctly stated (2 Chr. xxxvi. 11), 
son of Josiah, whom he succeeded as king of Judah. 
He was chosen by the people in preference to his 
elder (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 31 and 36) brother, B. c. 
610, and he reigned three months in Jerusalem. 
His anointing (ver. 30) was probably some ad- 
ditional ceremony, or it is mentioned with peculiar 
emphasis, as if to make up for his want of the 
ordinary title to the throne. He is described by 
his contemporaries as an eyil-doer (2 K. xxiii. 32) 
and an oppressor (Iz. xix. 3), and such is his tra- 
ditional character in Josephus (Azt. x. 5, § 2); but 
his deposition seems to have been lamented by the 
people (Jer. xxii. 10, and Ez. xix. 1). Pharaoh- 
necho on his return from Carchemish, perhaps 
resenting the election of Jehoahaz, sent to Jeru- 
salem to depose him, and to fetch him to Riblah. 
There he was cast into chains, and from thence he 
was taken into Egypt, where he died (see Prideaux, 
Connection, anno 610; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii. 719; 
Rosenmiiller, Schol. in Jerem. xxii. 11). 


‘second on the list, and is entitled “Ww, 


JEHOHANAN 


* The history of Jehoahaz appears to intimate 
more than it records. “ Something there had been 
in his character,” says Stanley, ‘or in the popular 
mode of his election, which endeared him to the 
country. A lamentation, as for his father, went 
up from the princes and prophets of the land for 
the lion’s cub, that was learning to catch his prey, 
caught in the pitfall, and led off in chains —by a 
destiny even sadder than death in battle. ‘ Weep 
not for the dead, nor gtd him, but weep sore 
for him that goeth away’ (Jer. xxii.10). He was 
the first king of Judah that died in exile.” (Jewish 
Church, ii. 582 f.) H: 

3. The name given (2 Chr. xxi. 17, where, how- 
ever, the LXX. ave Oxo ias [ Vat. Oxo eas, but 
Comp. Ald. "Iwdya¢]) during his father’s lifetime 
(Bertheau) to the youngest son of Jehoram king 
of Judah. As king he is known by the name of 
AHAZIAH, which is written Azariah in the present 
Hebrew text of 2 Chr. xxii. 6, perhaps through a 
transcriber’s error. hfs At ey 

JEHO’ASH (WNT? [gift of Jehovah]: 
"Iwds: Joas), the original uncontracted form of the 
name which is more commonly found compressed 
into JoaAsH. The two forms appear to be used 
quite indiscriminately; sometimes both occur in 
one verse (e. g. 2 K. xiii. 10, xiv. 17). 

1. The eighth king of Judah; son of AHAZIAH 
(QUK aig 2A Px ole O Ort: MGs, wig AS earive ie): 
[Joasn, 1.] 

2. The twelfth king of Israel; son of JEHOAHAZ 
(2 K. xiii. 10, 25, xiv. 8, 9, 11, 18, 15, 16, 17). 
[JoAsn, 2.] 

JEHOHA'NAN (JWT = Jehovah’s gift, 
answering to Theodore: "Iwavdy: Johandn), aname 
much in use, both in this form and in the con- 
tracted shape of JOHANAN, in the later periods of 
Jewish history. It has come down to us as JOHN, 
and indeed is rendered by Josephus "Iwayyjs (Ant. 
viii. 15, § 2). 

1. (Iwvd@av; [Vat. Iwvas:] Alex. Iwvay.) A 
Leyite, one of the doorkeepers (A. V. “ porters ’’) 
to the house of Jehovah, 7. e. the Tabernacle, ac- 
cording to the appointment of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 
3; comp. xxv. 1). He was the sixth of the seven 
sons of Meshelemiah; a Korhite, that is descended 
from Korah, the founder of that great Kohathite 
house. He is also said (ver. 1) to have been of 
the Bene-Asaph; but Asaph is a contraction for 
Ebiasaph, as is seen from the genealogy in ix. 19. 
The well-known Asaph too was not a Kohathite 
but a Gershonite. 

2. ['Iwavav.] One of the principal men of 
Judah, under king Jehoshaphat; he commanded 
280,000 men, apparently in and about Jerusalem 
(2 Chr. xvii. 15; comp. 13 and 19). ‘He is named 


“the 
eaptain,”’ a title also given to Adnah in the pre- 
ceding verse, though there rendered “ the chief.”’ 
He is probably the same person as — 


3. Father of Ishmael, one of the « captains 


Cnt, as before) of hundreds ’’ — evidently resid- 
ing in or near Jerusalem—whom Jehoiada the 


priest took into his confidence about the restoration 
of the line of Judah (2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 


4. [Iwavdy; FA. lwvavay.] One of the Bene- 
Bebai [sons of B.], a lay Israelite who was forced 
by Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Fzr. x. 28). 
In Esdras the name is JOHANNES. 


JEHOTACHIN 


5. [Iwavdy.] A priest (Neh. xii. 13); the rep- 
resentative of the house of Amariah (comp. 2), 
during the high-priesthood of Joiakim (ver. 12), 
that is to say in the generation after the first return 
from Captivity. 

6. (Vat. LXX. omits [so Alex. FA.1; Comp. 
FA.3 "Iwaydy].) A priest who took part in the 
musical service of thanksgiving, at the dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 
42). In two other cases this name is given in the 
A. V. as JOHANAN. 


JEHOVACHIN (PDT = appointed of 


Jehovah ; once only, Ez. i. 2, contracted to PDI: 
in Kings “fwaxiu, Chron. ’feyovias, Jer. and Ez. 
Iwakelu; [Vat.| Alex. Iwaxerm throughout [ex- 
cept in Chron.]; Joseph. Iwdx ios? Joachin). 
Elsewhere the name is altered to JECONIAH, and 
Contan. See also JECHONIAS, JOIAKIM, and 
JOACIM. 

Son of Jehoiakim and Nehushta, and for three 
months and ten days king of Judah, after the death 
of his father, being the nineteenth king from David, 
or twentieth, counting Jehoahaz. According to 
2 K. xxiv. 8, Jehoiachin was eighteen years old at 
his accession; but 2 Chr. xxxvi. 9, as well as 1 
Esdr. i. 43, has the far more probable reading eight 
years,“ which fixes his birth to the time of his 
father’s captivity, according to Matt. i. 1. 

Jehoiachin came to the throne at a time when 
Egypt was still prostrate in consequence of the 
victory at Carchemish, and when the Jews had 
been for three or four years harassed and distressed 
by the inroads of the armed bands of Chaldeans, 
Ammonites, and Moabites, sent against them by 
Nebuchadnezzar in consequence of Jehoiakim’s re- 
bellion. [JeHorAKim.] Jerusalem at this time, 
therefore, was quite defenseless, and unable to offer 
any resistance to the regular army which Nebu- 
chadnezzar sent to besiege it in the 8th year of his 
reign, and which he seems to have joined in person 
after the siege was commenced (2 K. xxiv. 10, 11). 
In a very short time, apparently, and without any 
losses from famine or fighting which would indicate 
a serious resistance, Jehoiachin surrendered at dis- 
cretion; and he, and the queen-mother, and all his 
seryants, captains, and officers, came out and gave 
themselves up to Nebuchadnezzar, who carried 
them, with the harem and the eunuchs, to Babylon 
(Jer. xxix. 2; Ez. xvii. 12, xix. 9). All the king’s 
treasures, and all the treasure of the Temple, were 
seized, and the golden vessels of the Temple, which 
the king of Babylon had left when he pillaged it in 
the fourth of Jehoiakim, were now either cut up or 
carried away to Babylon, with all the nobles, and 
men of war, and skilled artizans, none but the 
poorest and weakest being left behind (2 K. xxiy. 
13; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 19). According to 2 K. xxiv. 
14, 16, the number taken at this time into captivity 
was 10,000, namely, 7,000 soldiers, 1,000 craftsmen 

‘and smiths, and 2,000 whose calling is not specified. 
‘But, according to Jer. lii. 28 (a passage which is 
omitted in the LXX.), the number carried away 
captive at this time (called the seventh of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, instead of the eighth, as in 2 K. xxiv. 12) 
was 3,023. Whether this difference arises from any 
corruption of the numerals, or whether only a 


@ Such is the text of the Vat. LXX.; the A. V. 
follows the Alex. and Vulgate in reading “ eighteen.” 
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portion of those originally taken captive were ac- 
tually carried to Babylon, the others being left with 
Zedekiah, upon his swearing allegiance to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, cannot perhaps be decided. The numbers 
in Jeremiah are certainly very small, only 4,600 in 
all, whereas the numbers who returned from cap- 
tivity, as given in Hzr. ii. and Neh. vii. were 42,360. 
However, Jehoiachin was himself led away captive 
to Babylon, and there he remained a prisoner, 
actually in prison (ND IB), and wearing prison 
garments, for thirty-six years, namely, till the death 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when Evil-Merodach, succeed- 
ing to the throne of Babylon, treated him with 
much kindness, brought him out of prison, changed 
his garments, raised him above the other subject or 
captive kings, and made him sit at his own table. 
Whether Jehoiachin outlived the two years of Evil- 
Merodach’s reign or not does not appear, nor haye 
we any particulars of his life at Babylon. The 
general description of him in 2 K. xxiv. 9, “He 
did evil in the sight of Jehovah, according to all 
that his father had done,’’ seems to apply to his 
character at the time he was king, and but a child; 
and so does the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxii. 24-30; 
iz. xix. 5-9). We also learn from Jer. xxviit. 4, 
that four years after Jehoiachin had gone to Baby- 
lon, there was a great expectation at Jerusalem of 
his return, but it does not appear whether Jehoi- 
achin himself shared this hope at Babylon. [HAN- 
ANIAH, 4.] The tenor of Jeremiah’s letter to the 
elders of the Captivity (xxix.) would, however, indi- 
cate that there was a party among the Captivity, 
encouraged by false prophets, who were at this time 
looking forward to Nebuchadnezzar’s overthrow 
and Jehoiachin’s return; and perhaps the fearful 
death of Ahab the son of Kolaiah (¢b. vy. 22), and 
the close confinement of Jehoiachin through Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign, may have been the result of 
some disposition to conspire against Nebuchadnez- 
zar on the part of a portion of the Captivity. But 
neither Daniel nor Ezekiel, who were Jehoiachin’s 
fellow-captives, make any further allusion to him, 
except that Ezekiel dates his prophecies by the 
year “of King Jehoiachin’s captivity” (i. 2, viii. 
1, xxiv. 1, &e.); the latest date being ‘the twenty- 
seventh year”? (xxix. 17, xl. 1). We also learn 
from Esth. ii. 6, that Kish, the ancestor of Mor- 
decai, was Jehoiachin’s fellow-captive. But the 
apocryphal books are more commftmiecative. Thus 
the author of the book of Baruch (i. 3) introduees 
“ Jechonias the son .of Jehoiakim king of Judah” 
into his narrative, and represents Baruch as reading 
his prophecy in his ears, and in the ears of the 
king’s sons, and the nobles, and elders, and people, 
at Babylon. At the hearing of Baruch’s words, it 
is added, they wept, and fasted, and prayed, and 
sent a collection of silver to Jerusalem, to Joiakim, 
the son of Hilkiah, the son of Shallum the high- 
priest, with which to purchase burnt-offerings, and 
sacrifice, and incense, bidding them pray for the 
prosperity of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar his 
son. The history of Susanna and the Elders also 
apparently makes Jehoiachin an important person- 
age; for, according to the author, the husband of 
Susanna was Joiakim, a man of great wealth, and 
the chief person among the captives, to whose house 
all the people resorted for judgment, a description 


The words WS and “DR, applied to Jehoiakim in 
Jer. xxii. 28, 30, imply sex rather than age, and are 
both actually used of infants. See Ges. Thes.s. vv. 
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which suits Jehoiachin. Africanus (Jp. ad Orig. ; 
Routh, Rel. Sac. ii. 113) expressly calls Susanna’s 
husband “king,” and says that the king of Babylon 
had made him his royal companion (gvy@povos)- 
He is also mentioned 1 Esdr. v. 5, but the text seems 
to be corrupt. It probably should be “ Zorohabel, 
the son of Salathiel, the son of Joacim,” 7. e. Jehoi- 
achin. It does not appear certainly from Scripture, 
whether Jehoiachin was married or had any chil- 
dren. That Zedekiah, who in 1 Chr. iii. 16 is 
called “his son,” is the same as Zedekiah his uncle 
(called “his brother,” 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10), who was 
his successor on the throne, seems certain. But it 


is not impossible that Assir ("Os = captive), who 
is reckoned among the “sons of Jeconiah”’ in 1 
Chr. iii. 17, may have been so really, and either 
haye died young or been made an eunuch (Is. xxxix. 
7). This is quite in accordance with the term 


“childless,” WY, applied to Jeconiah by Jere- 
miah (xxii. 30). [GENEALOGY or Cunrist, vol. 
i. p. 886 6.] 

Jehoiachin was the last of Solomon’s line, and on 
its failure in his person, the right to the succession 
passed to the line of Nathan, whose descendant, 
Shealtiel, or Salathiel, the son of Neri, was conse- 
quently inseribed in the genealogy as of “the sons 
of Jehoiachin.’’ Hence his place in the genealogy 
of Christ (Matt. i. 11, 12). For the variations in 
the Hebrew forms of Jeconiah’s name see HANAN- 
TAH, 8; and for the confusion in Greek and Latin 
writers between Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin, ‘Iwa- 
xelu and "Iwarely, see GENEALOGY OF JESUS 
CuRist, and Heryey’s Genealogy, pp. 71-73. 

N. B. The compiler of 1 Esdr. gives the name 
of Jechonias to Jehoahaz the son of Josiah, who 
reigned three months after Josiah’s death, and was 
deposed and carried to Egypt by Pharaoh-Necho 
(1 Esdr. i. 84; 2 K. xxiii. 30). He is followed in 
this blunder by Epiphanius (vol. i. p. 21), who says 
“ Josiah begat Jechoniah, who is also called Shal- 
lum. This Jechoniah begat Jechoniah who is called 
Zedekiah and Joakim.’’ It has its origin doubtless 
in the confusion of the names when written in 
Greek by writers ignorant of Hebrew. A. C. H. 


JEHOIVADA (yyw =known of Jehovah: 
Iwdaé; Alex. Iwadace, Iwiada, Iwiadae, and also 
as Vat.; Joseph. *Idados: Joiada). In the later 
books the name is contracted to JorADA. 

1, Father of Brenatan, David's well known 
warrior (2 Sam. viii. 18; 1 K. i. and ii. passim; 1 
Chr. xviii. 17, &.). From 1 Chr. xxvii. 5, we 
learn that Benaiah’s father was the chief priest, and 
he is therefore doubtless identical with — 

2. (Iwadds; [Vat. Twadas; FA. Twadae; Alex. 


Iwdae.]) Leader (23) of the Aaronites (accu- 
rately “(of Aaron’’) @. @. the priests; who joined 
David at Hebron, bringing with him 3,700 priests 
(1 Chr. xii. 27). , 

3. According to 1 Chr. xxvii. 84, son of Benaiah, 
and one of Dayid’s chief counsellors, apparently 
having sueceeded Ahithophel in that office. But 
in all probability Benaiah the son of Jehoiada is 
meant, by a confusion similar to that which has 
arisen with regard to Ahimelech and Abiathar (1 
Chr. xviii. 16; 2. Sam. viii. 17). 

4. High-priest at the time of Athaliah’s usurpa- 
tion of the throne of Judah (B. c. 884-878), and 
during the greater portion of the 40 years’ reign of 
Joash. It does not appear when he first became 


JEHOIADA 


high-priest, but it may have been as early as the 
latter part of Jehoshaphat’s reign. Anyhow, he 
probably succeeded Amariah. [HicH-prrest.] 
He married JEHOSHEBA, or Jehoshabeath, daugh- 
ter of king Jehoram, and sister of king Ahaziah 
(2 Chr. xxii. 11); and when Athaliah slew all the 
seed royal of Judah after Ahaziah had been put to 
death by Jehu, he and his wife stole Joash from 
among the king’s sons, and hid him for six years 
in the Temple, and eventually replaced him on the 
throne of his ancestors. [JoAsH; ATHALIAH.] 
In effecting this happy revolution, by which both 
the throne of David and the worship of the true 
God according to the law of Moses were rescued 
from imminent danger of destruction, Jehoiada dis- 
played great ability and prudence. Waiting pa- 
tiently till the tyranny of Athaliah, and, we may 
presume, her foreign practices and preferences, had 
produced disgust in the land, he at length, in the 
7th year of her reign, entered into secret alliance 
with all the chief partisans of the house of David 
and of the true religion. He also collected at Je- 
rusalem the Levites from the different cities of 
Judah and Israel, probably under cover of provid- 
ing for the Temple services, and then concentrated 
a large and concealed force in the Temple, by the 
expedient of not dismissing the old courses of 
priests and Levites when their successors came to 
relieve them on the Sabbath. By means of the 
consecrated shields and spears which David had 
taken in his wars, and which were preserved in the 
treasury of the Temple (comp. 1 Chr. xviii. 7-11, 
xxvi. 20-28; 1 K. xiy. 26, 27), he supplied the 
captains of hundreds with arms for their men. 
Having then divided the priests and Leyvites into 
three bands, which were posted at the principal en- 
trances, and filled the courts with people fayorable 
to the cause, he produced the young king before the 
whole assembly, and crowned and anointed him, 
and presented to him a copy of the Law, according 
to Deut. xvii. 18-20. [Hr_xran.] The excite- 
ment of the moment did not make him forget the 
sanctity of God’s house. None but the priests and 
ministering Levites were permitted by him to enter 
the Temple; and he gaye strict orders that Atha- 
liah should be carried without its precincts before 
she was put to death. In the same spirit he in- 
augurated the new reign by a solemn covenant be- 
tween himself, as ‘Nigh-priest, and the people and 
the king, to renounce the Baal-worship which had 
been introduced by the house of Ahab, and to 
serve Jehovah. This was followed up by the im- 
mediate destruction of the altar and temple of 
Baal, and the death of Mattan his priest. He then 
took order for the due celebration of the Temple 
service, and at the same time for the perfect reés- 
tablishment of the monarchy; all which seems to 
have been effected with great vigor and success, and 
without any cruelty or violence. The young king 
himself, under this wise and virtuous counsellor, 
ruled his kingdom well and prosperously, and was 
forward in works of piety during the lifetime of 
Jehoiada. The reparation of the Temple in the © 
23d year of his reign, of which a full and interest- 
ing account is given 2 K. xii. and 2 Chr. xxiv., was 
one of the most important works at this period. 
At length, however, Jehoiada died, B. c. 834, and 
though far advanced in years, too soon for the wel- 
fare of his country, and the weak, unstable charac- 
ter of Joash. The text of 2 Chr. xxiv. 15, sup- 
ported by the LXX. and Josephus, makes him 130 
years old when he died. But supposing him to 


JEHOIAKIM 
have lived to the 35th year of Joash (which only 
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|father Josiah, probably with the intention of fol- 


leaves 5 years for all the subsequent events of the ‘lowing up Josiah’s policy, which was to side with 


reign), he would in that case have been 95 at the 
time of the insurrection against Athaliah; and 15 
years before, when Jehoram, whose daughter was 
his wife, was only 32 years old, he would have been 
80: than which nothing can be more improbable. 
There must therefore be some early corruption of 


the numeral. Perhaps we ought to read mw 


TW OUIA (83), instead of DWATIN. Even 


103 (as suggested, Geneal. of our Lord, p. 304) 
would leave an improbable age at the two above- 
named epochs. If 83 at his death, he would have 
been 33 years old at Joram’s accession. For his 
signal services to his God, his king and his coun- 
try, which have earned him a place among the very 
foremost well-doers in Israel, he had the unique 
honor of burial among the kings of Judah in the 
city of David. He was probably succeeded by his 
son Zechariah. In Josephus’s list (Amt. xviii. § 
6), the name of IQAEA® by an easy corruption is 
transformed into 61AEAS, and in the Seder Olam 
into Phadea. 

In Matt. xxiii. 35, Zechariah the son of Jehoiada 
is mentioned as the “son of Barachias,”’ @. e. Be- 
rechiah.¢ This is omitted in Luke (xi. 51), and 
has probably been inserted from a confusion between 
this Zechariah and 2, the prophet, who ‘was son of 
Berechiah; or with the son of Jeberechiah (Is. viii. 
2). 

5. [Vulg. pro Joiade.] Second priest, or sagan, 
to Seraiah the high-priest. He was deposed at the 
beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, probably for 
adhering to the prophet Jeremiah; when Zephan- 
iah was appointed sagan in his room? (Jer. xxix. 
25-29; 2 K. xxv. 18). This is a clear instance of 
the title “the priest’ being applied to the second 
priest. The passage in Jeremiah shows the nature 
of the sagan’s authority at this time, when he was 


doubtless “ruler of the house of Jehovah” (723 


MTN WZ). [Hiex-prrest.] Winer (Realw.) 
has quite misunderstood the passage, and makes 
Jehoiada the same as the high-priest in the reign 
of Joash. 


6. (ORY; t. €. Joiada: "Iwidd; [Vat. Iwevaa;] 
Alex. Ioeda: Jojada), son of Paseach, who as- 
sisted to repair the “old gate” of Jerusalem (Neh. 
iii. 6). A. C. H. 

JEHOVAKIM (ayn [Jehovah sets up 
or appoints | : ‘Iwartu, or -elus Joseph. "Todos: 
Joakim), 18th (or, counting Jehoahaz, 19th) king 
of Judah from David inclusive — 25 years old at his 
accession, and orivinally called Extakrm. He was 
the son of Josiah and Zebudah, daughter of Pe- 
daiah of Rumah, possibly identical with Arumah 
of Judg. ix. 41 (where the Vulg. has Rwnah), and 
in that case in the tribe of Manasseh. His 
younger brother Jehoahaz, or Shallum, as he is 
called (Jer. xxii. 11), was in the first instance made 
king by the people of the land on the death of his 


Nebuchadnezzar against Egypt, being, as Prideaux 
thinks, bound by oath to the kings of Babylon (i. 
50). Pharaoh-Necho, therefore, having borne down 
all resistance with his victorious army, immediately 
deposed Jehoahaz, and had him brought in chains 
to Riblah, where, it seems, he was on his way to 
Carchemish (2 K. xxiii. 33, 84; Jer. xxii. 10-12). 
He then set Eliakim, his elder brother, upon the 
throne, changed his name to Jehoiakim, and hay- 
ing charged him with the task of collecting a trib- 
ute of 100 talents of silver, and 1 talent of gold = 
nearly 40,000/., in which he muleted the land for 
the part Josiah had taken in the war with Babylon, 
he eventually returned to Egypt taking Jehoahaz 
with him, who died there in captivity (2 K. xxiii. 
34; Jer. xxii. 10-12; Ez. xix. 4).¢ Pharaoh-Necho 
also himself returned no more to Jerusalem, for 
after his great defeat at Carchemish in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim he lost all his Syrian possessions 
(2 K. xxiv. 7; Jer. xlvi. 2), and his suceessor 
Psammis (Herod, ii. clxi.) made no attempt to 
recover them. Egypt, therefore, played no part in 
Jewish politics during the seven or eight years of 
Jehoiakim’s reign. After the battle of Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar came into Palestine as one of the 
Egyptian tributary kingdoms, the capture of which 
was the natural fruit of his victory over Necho. 
He found Jehoiakim quite defenseless. After a 
short siege he entered Jerusalem, took the king 
prisoner, bound him in fetters to carry him to Bab- 
ylon, and took also some of the precious vessels of 
the Temple and carried them to the land of Shinar 
to the temple of Bel his god. It was at this time, 
in the fourth, or, as Daniel reckons, in the third 
year of his reign,? that Daniel, and Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, were taken captives to Bab- 
ylon; but» Nebuchadnezzar seems to have changed 
his purpose as regarded Jehoiakim, and to have ac- 
cepted his submission, and reinstated him on the 
throne, perhaps in remembrance of the fidelity of 
his father Josiah. What is certain is, that Jehoi- 
akim became tributary to Nebuchadnezzar after his 
inyasion of Judah, and continued so for three years, 
but at the end of that time broke his oath of alle- 
giance and rebelled against him (2 K. xxiy. 1). 
What moyed or encouraged Jehoiakim to this re- 
bellion it is difficult to say, unless it were the rest- 
less turbulence of his own bad disposition and the 
dislike of paying tribute to the king of Babylon, 
which he would haye rather lavished upon his own 
luxury and pride (Jer. xxii. 13-17), for there is 
nothing to bear out Winer’s conjecture, or Jose- 
phus’s assertion, that there was anything in the 
attitude of Egypt at this time to account for such 
a step. It seems more probable that, seeing Kgypt 
entirely severed from the affairs of Syria since the 
battle of Carchemish, and the king of Babylon 
wholly occupied with distant wars, he hoped to 
make himself independent. But whatever was the 
motive of this foolish and wicked proceeding, which 
was contrary to the repeated warnings of the 
prophet Jeremiah, it is certain that it brought 


a * The words corresponding to “ son of Barachias ” 
in Matt. xxiii. 85 are omitted in the Sinaitic manu- 
seript a prima manu, and a few other authorities. 
But they are retained in the text by Tischendorf (8th 
ed.), and are in all probability genuine. A. 

b It is, however, possible that Jehoiada vacated the 
office by death. 


ec It does not appear from the narrative in 2 K. 
xxiii. (which is the fullest) whether Necho went 
straight to Egypt from Jerusalem, or whether the 
calamitous campaign on the Euphrates intervened. 

d Tt is possible that this diversity of reckoning may 
be caused by some reckoning a year for Jehoahaz’s 
reign, while some omitted it. 
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misery and ruin upon the king and his country. 
Though Nebuchadnezzar was not able at that time 


to come in person to chastise his rebellious vassal, | 


he sent against him numerous bands of Chaldeans, 


with Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, who were 


all now subject to Babylon (2 K. xxiv. 7), and who 
cruelly harassed the whole country. It was per- 


haps at this time that the great drought occurred | 
at the very moment when the national fast was 


described in Jer. xiv. (comp. Jer. xv. 4 with 2 K. 
xxiv. 2,3). The closing years of this reign must 
have been a time of extreme misery. The Am- 
monites appear to have overrun the land of Gad 
(Jer. xlix. 1), and the other neighboring nations to 
have taken advantage of the helplessness of Israel 
to ravage their land to the utmost (Kz. xxv.). 
There was no rest or safety out of the walled cities. 
We are not acquainted with the details of the close 
of the reign. Probably as the time approached 
for Nebuchadnezzar himself to come against Judea 
the desultory attacks and invasions of his troops 
became more concentrated. ither in an engage- 
ment with some of these forces, or else by the hand 
of his own oppressed subjects, who thought to con- 
ciliate the Babylonians by the murder of their 
king, Jehoiakim came to a violent end in the 11th 
year of his reign. His body was cast out igio- 
miniously on the ground; perhaps thrown oyer the 
walls to convince the enemy that he was dead; and 
then, after being left exposed for some time, was 
dragged away and buried “ with the burial of an 
ass,’’ without pomp or lamentation, ‘beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem ”’ (Jer. xxii. 18, 19, xxxvi. 30). 
Within three months of his death Nebuchadnezzar 
arrived, and put an end to his dynasty by carrying 
Jehoiachin off to Babylon. [JEHorACHIN.] All 
the accounts we have of Jehoiakim concur in as- 
cribing to him a vicious and irreligious character. 
The writer of 2 K. xxiii. 37 tells us that ‘he did 
that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah,” a 
statement which is repeated xxiv. 9, and 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 5. The latter writer uses the yet stronger 
expression, “the acts of Jehoiakim, and the abom- 
inations which he did” (ver. 8). But*it is in the 
writings of Jeremiah that we have the fullest por- 
traiture of him. If, as is probable, the 19th chap- 
ter of Jeremiah belongs to this reign, we have a 
detail of the abominations of idolatry practiced at 
Jerusalem under the king’s sanction, with which 
Ezekiel’s vision of what was going on six years 
later, within the very precincts of the Temple, ex- 
actly agrees; incense offered up to ‘abominable 
beasts; ’’ “women weeping for Thammuz;” and 
men in the inner court of the Temple “ with their 
backs towards the temple of the Lord ” worshipping 
“the sun towards the east’’ (Iz. viii.). The yin- 
dictive pursuit and murder of Urijah the son of 
Shemaiah, and the indignities offered to his corpse 
by the king’s command, in revenge for his faithful 
prophesying of evil against Jerusalem and Judah, 
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are samples of his irreligion and tyranny combined. 
Jeremiah only narrowly escaped the same fate (Jer. 
xxvi. 20-24). The curious notice of him in 1 
Esdr. i. 38, that he put his nobles in chains, and 
caught Zaraces his brother in Egypt ¢ and brought 
him up thence (to Jerusalem), also points to his 
cruelty. His daring impiety in cutting up and 
burning the roll containing Jeremiah’s prophecy, 


being celebrated, is another specimen of his charac- 
ter, and drew down upon him the sentence, “ He 
shall have none to sit upon the throne of David” 
(Jer. xxxvi.). His oppression, injustice, covetous- 
ness, luxury, and tyranny, are most severely re- 
buked (xxii. 13-17), and it has been frequently 
observed, as indicating his thorough selfishness and 
indifference to the sufferings of his people, that, at 
a time when the land was so impoverished by the 
heavy tributes laid upon it by Egypt and, Babylon 
in turn, he should have squandered large sums in 
building luxurious palaces for himself (xxii. 14, 15). 
Josephus’s history of Jehoiakim’s reign is consis- 
tent neither with Scripture nor with itself. His 
account of Jehoiakim’s death and Jehoiachin’s ac- 
cession appears to be only his own inference from 
the Scripture narrative. According to Josephus 
(Ant. x. 6) Nebuchadnezzar came against Judea 
in the 8th year of Jehoiakim’s reign, and compelled 
him to pay tribute, which he did for three years, 
and then revolted in the 11th year, on hearing that 
the king of Babylon was gone to invade Eeypt.? 
He then inserts the account of Jehoiakim’s burn- 
ing Jeremiah’s prophecy in his 5th year, and con- 
cludes by saying, that a little time afterwards the 
king of Babylon made an expedition against Jehoi- 
akim, who admitted Nebuchadnezzar into the city 
upon certain conditions, which Nebuchadnezzar 
immediately broke; that he slew Jehoiakim and the 
flower of the citizens, and sent 3,000 captives to 
Babylon, and set up Jehoiachin for king, but al- 
most immediately afterwards was seized with fear 
lest the young king should ayenge his father’s death, 
and so sent back his army to besiege Jerusalem; 
that Jehoiachin, being a man of just and gentle dis- 
position, did not like to expose the city to danger on 
his own account, and therefore surrendered himself, 
his mother, and kindred, to the king of Babylon’s 
officers on condition of the city suffering no harm; 
but that Nebuchadnezzar, in direct violation of 
the conditions, took 10,832 prisoners, and made 
Zedekiah king in the room of Jehoiachin, whom 
he kept in custody —a statement the principal por- 
tion of which seems to have no foundation what- 
ever in facts. The account given above is derived 
from the various statements in Scripture, and 
seems to agree perfectly with the probabilities of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s moyements and with what the 
most recent discoveries have brought to light con- 
cerning him. [NEBUCHADNEZZAR.] The reign 


a The passage seems to be corrupt. The words 
Tov adeAhdy avrod seem to be repeated from the preced- 
ing line but one, and Zapaxny is a corruption of Ovpiav. 
ZvAdaBor avyyayev is a paraphrase of the Alexandrian 
Codex of Jer. xxxiii. 28 (xxvi. 23, A. V.), cvveAdBooav 
avrov, Kat e&pyayov. 

b Nothing can be more improbable than an invasion 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar at this time. All the 
Syrian possessions of Egypt fell into the power of 
Babylon soon after the victory at Carchemish, and the 
king of Egypt retired thenceforth into his own coun- 
try. His Asiatic wars seem to have engrossed Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s attention for the next 7 years; and in 


like manner the king of Egypt seems to have confined 
himself to Ethiopian wars. The first hint we haye 
of Egypt aiming at recovering her lost influence in 
Syria is at the accession of Pharaoh-Hophra, in the 
4th of Zedekiah. [Hanantan, 4.] He made several 
abortive attempts against Nebuchadnezzar in Zede- 
kiah’s reign, and detached the Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, Tyrians, and Zidonians from the Babylonish 
alliance (Jer. xxvii.). In consequence, Nebuchadnez- 
zax, after thoroughly subduing these nations, and 
devoting 18 years to the siege of Tyre, at length in- 
yaded and subdued Egypt in the 35th year of his reign 
(Ez. xxix. 17). 
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of Jehoiakim extends from B. c. 609 to B. c. 598, 
or as some reckon, 599. ” 

The name of Jehoiakim appears in a contracted 
form in JOIAKIM, a high-priest. GMO ae 


* Hardly any single act of Jehoiakim reveals so 
much of his own character and that of his times 
as his burning of Jeremiah’s “roll.” It was the 
“roll,” on which Baruch, the prophet’s amanuensis 
and the sharer of his dungeon, had written the 
warnings uttered by Jeremiah, to arouse the king 
and nobles to a sense of their danger. An attempt 
was made to read these warnings to the people, on 
one of the public fasts. “On that day,” as Stanley 
describes the scene, “‘a wintry day in December, 
Baruch appeared in the chamber of a friendly noble, 
Gemariah, the son of Shaphan, which was appar- 
ently over the new gateway already mentioned. 
There, from the window or balcony of the chamber, 
or from the platform or pillar on which the kings 
had stood on solemn occasions, he recited the long 
alternation of lament and invective to the vast con- 
gregation assembled for the national fast. Micaiah, 
the son of. his host, alarmed by what he heard, 
descended the Temple hill, and communicated it to 
the princes who, as usual through these disturbed 
reigns, were seated in council in the palace in the 
apartments of the chief secretary. One of them, 

’ Jehudi, the descendant of a noble house, acted ap- 
parently as an agent or spokesman of the rest, and 
was sent to summon Baruch to their presence. He 
sat down in the attitude of an eastern teacher (Jer. 
xxxvi. 15, comp. Luke iv. 20), and as he went on 
his recital struck terror into the hearts of his 
hearers. They saw his danger; they charged him 
and his master to conceal themselves, and deposited 
the sacred scroll in the chamber where they had 
heard it, whilst they announced to the fierce and 
lawless king its fearful contents. A third time it 
was recited — this time not by Baruch, but by the 
courtier Jehudi—to the king as he sat warming 
himself over the charcoal brazier, with his princes 
standing round him. Three or four columns ex- 
hausted the royal patience. He seized a knife, 
such as eastern scribes wear for the sake of erasures, 
eut the parchment into strips, and threw it into 
the brazier till it was burnt to ashes. Those who 
had heard from their fathers of the effect produced 
on Josiah by the recital of the warnings of Deuter- 
onomy, might well be startled at the contrast. 
None of those well-known signs of astonishment 
and grief were seen; neither king nor attendants 
rent their clothes. It was an outrage long remem- 
bered. Baruch, in his hiding-place, was over- 
whelmed with despair (Jer. xlv. 3) at this failure 
of his mission. But Jeremiah had now ceased to 
waver. He bade his timid disciple take up the 
pen, and record once more the terrible messages. 
The country was doomed. It was only individuals 
who could be saved. 

« But the Divine oracle could not be destroyed in 
the destruction of its outward framework. It was 
the new form of the vision of the ‘Bush burning, 
but not consumed’; a sacred book, the form in 
which Divine truths were now first beginning to be 
known, burnt as sacred books have been burnt 


@ It is, however, very singular that the names after 
Shemuaiah in Neh. xii. 6, including Joiarib and Jedaiah, 
haye the appearance of being added on to the previ- 
ously existing list, which ended with Shemaiah, as 
does that in Neh. x. 2-8. For Joiarib’s is introduced 
with the copula “and;” it is quite out of its right 
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again and again, in the persecutions of the fourth 
or of the sixteenth century, yet multiplied by that 
very cause; springing from the flames to do their 
work, living in the voice and life of men, even when 
their outward letter seemed to be lost. ‘Then took 
Jeremiah another roll, and gave it to Baruch the 
scribe, the son of Neriah, who wrote therein from 
the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the book 
which Jehoiakim, the king of Judah, had burned 
in the fire, and there were added besides unto them 
many like words’ (Jer. xxxvi. 382). In this record 
of the prophet’s feeling, thus emphasized by his 
own repetition, is contained the germ of the ¢ Lib- 
erty of Unlicensed Printing,’ the inexhaustible 
vitality of the written word.” (Histury.of' the 
Jewish Church, ii. 591 ff.) H. 


JEHOVARIB (2°37), 1 Chr. ix. 10, 
xxly. 7, only; elsewhere, both in Hebrew and A. V., 
[the name is abbreviated to Jorarie [Jehovah a 
defender]: lwaptu; [Vat. Iwapem, Tapers} Alex. 
"Iwape(B and "lapeiB: Joiarib), head of the first 
of the 24 courses of priests, according to the ar- 
rangement of king David (1 Chr. xxiy. 7). Some 
of his descendants returned from the Babylonish 
Captivity, as we learn from 1 Chr. ix. 10, Neh. xi. 
10. [JepArAH.] Their chief in the days of 
Joiakim the son of Jeshua was Mattenai (Neh. xii. 
6,19). They were probably of the house of Eleazar. 
To the course of Jehoiarib belonged the Asmonean 
family (1 Mace. ii. 1), and Josephus, as he informs 
us (Ant. xii. 6, § 1, and Life, § 1). [Hicn- 
Priest.] Prideaux indeed (Connection, i. 129), 
following the Jewish tradition, affirms that only 4 
of the courses returned from Babylon, Jedaiah, 
Immer, Pashur, and Harim — for which last, how- 
ever, the Babylonian Talmud has Joiarib — because 
these 4 only are enumerated in Ezr. ii. 36-39, Neh. 
vii. 39-42. And he accounts for the mention of 
other courses, as of Joiarib (1 Mace. ii. 1), and 
Abiah (Luke i. 5), by saying that those 4 courses 
were subdivided into 6 each, so as to keep up the 
old number of 24, which took the names of the 
original courses, though not really descended from 
them. But this is probably an invention of the 
Jews, to account for the mention of only these 4 
families of priests in the list of Ezr. ii. and Neh. 
vii. And however difficult it may be to say with 
certainty why only those 4 courses are mentioned 
in that particular list, we have the positive authority 
of 1 Chr. ix. 10, and Neh. xi. 10, for asserting that 
Joiarib did return; and we have two other lists of 
courses, one of the time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2-8), 
the other of Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 1-7); the former 
enumerating 21, the latter 22 courses; and the 
latter naming Joiarib as one of them, and adding, 
at ver, 19, the name of the chief of the course of 
Joiarib inthe days of Joiakim. So that there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Joiarib did return. 
The notion of the Jews does not receive any con- 
firmation from the statement in the Latin version 
of Josephus (Cont. Apion. ii. § 8), that there were 
4 courses of priests, as it is a manifest corruption 
of the text for 24, as Whiston and others have 
shown (note to Life of Josephus, § 1). The sub- 
joined table gives the three lists of courses which 


order as the first course; and, moreoyer, these names 
are entirely omitted in the LXX. till we come to the 
times of Joiakim at ver. 12-21. Still the utmost that 
could be concluded from this is, that Joiarib returned 
later than the time of Zerubbabel. 
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returned, with the original list in David’s time to 
compare them by: — 


COURSES OF PRIESTS. 


In David's In listin§ |In Nehemiah’s| In Zerubba- 
reign, Ezr. ii., Neh. time, bel’s time, 
1 Chr. xxiv. vii. Neh. x. Neh. xii. 
1. Jehoiarib =_ od Joiarib. 
1 Chr. ix. 16, 
Neh. xi. 10. 4 
2, Jedaiah, Children of — Jedaiah. 
Jedaiah, 
8. Harim. Children of | Harim. Rehum 
Harim. (Harim,v.15). 
4, Seorim. = — — 
5. Malchijah.| Children of | Malchijah. — 
Pashur, 1 
i Chr. ix. 12, 
6. Mijamin. — Mijamin. Miamin 
(Miniamin, v. 
17). 
7. Hakkoz. = Meremoth, Meremoth. 
son of Hak- 
koz, Neh. 
Ki iii, 4. 
8. Abijah. = Abijah. Abijah. . 
9, Jeshuah. | House of — ft 
Jeshua (?) 
Ezr. ii. 36. 
Neh. vii. 39. 
10. Shecaniah. — Shebaniah. Shechaniah 
(Shebaniah, 
ver. 14). 
ll. Eliashib. _ _ _ 
12. Jakim. - _- — 
13. Huppah. _— — _ 
14. Jeshebeab. — — = 
15. Bilgah. — Bilgai. Bilgah. 
16. Immer. Children of | Amariah. Amariah. 
Immer. 
17. Hezir. -— _ _ 
18. Aphses, — _— — 
19. Pethahiah. — = — 
20, Jehezekel. - — _ 
21. Jachin, — _ _ 
Neh. xi. 10. 
1 Chr. ix. 10. 
22. Gamul, _ — 
23. Delaiah. — _— — 
24. Maaziah. _ Maaziah. Maatdish 
CIE Vv. 
fy. 


The courses which cannot be identified with the 
original ones, but which are enumerated as existing 
after the return, are as follows: — 


Neh. x. Neh. xii. Neh. xi., 1 Chr. ix. 
Seraiah. Seraiah. Seraiah (?) 
Azariah. Ezra. Azariah. 
Jeremiah, Jeremiah. =a 
Pashur. = os 
Hattush. Hattush. — 
Malluch. Malluch. — 
Obadiah. Iddo. Adaiah (?) 
Daniel. == == 
Ginnethon. Ginnetho. = 
Baruch. — = 
Meshullam. _ — 
Shemaiah. Shemaiah. == 

Sallu. 
Amok. 
Hilkiah. 
Jedaiah (2). 


For some account of the courses, see Lewis’s 
Orig. Hebr. bk. ii. ch. vii. 
In Esdras the name is given JOARIB. 
ACE: 


JEHON’ADAB, and JON’ADAB (the 
longer form, 37297, is employed in 2 K. x. and 


Jer. xxv. 8, 14, 16, 18; the shorter one, 2727, 
in Jer. xxxv. 6, 10, 19 [Jehovah incites, Ges.|: 
"Iwvada8: [Jonadab]), the son of Rechab, founder 
of the Rechabites. It appears from 1 Chr. ii. 55, 
that his father or ancestor Rechab (“the rider ’’) 
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belonged to a branch of the Kenites; the Arabian 
tribe which entered Palestine with the Israelites. 
One settlement of themewas to be found in the 
extreme north, under the chieftainship of Heber 
(Judg. iv. 11), retaining their Bedouin customs 
under the oak which derived its name from their 
nomadic habits.. The main settlement was in the 
south. Of these, oue branch had nestled in the 
cliffs of Engedi (Judg. i. 16; Num. xxiy. 21). 
Another had returned to the frontier of their native 
wilderness on the south of Judah (Judg. i. 16). A 
third was established, under a fourfold division, at 
or near the town of Jabez in Judah (1 Chr. ii. 55). 
To these last belonged Rechab and his son Jeho- 
nadab. The Bedouin habits, which were kept up 
by the other branches of the Kenite tribe, were 
inculcated by Jehonadab with the utmost minute- 
ness on his descendants; the more so, perhaps, 
from their being brought into closer connection 
with the inhabitants of the settled districts. The 
vow or rule which he prescribed to them is pre- 
served to us: “ Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye 
nor your sons for ever. Neither shall ye build 
houses, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have 
any: but all your days ye shall dwell in tents; that 
ye may live many days in the land where ye be 
strangers”? (Jer. xxxv. 6, 7). This life, partly 
monastic, partly Bedouin, was observed with the 
tenacity with which from generation to generation 
such customs are continued in Arab tribes; and 
when, many years after the death of Jehonadab, 
the Rechabites (as they were called from his father) 
were forced to take refuge from the Chaldean in- 


-vasion within the walls of Jerusalem, nothing would 


induce them to transeress the rule of their ancestor; 
and in consequence a blessing was pronounced upon 
him and them by the prophet Jeremiah (xxxv. 19): 
‘“« Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want a man 
to stand before me for ever.”’. [RECHABITES.] 

Bearing in mind this general character of Jeho- 
nadab as an Arab chief, and the founder of a half- 
religious sect, perhaps in connection with the aus- 
tere Elijah, and the Nazarites mentioned in Amos 
ii. 11 (see Ewald, Alterthiimer, pp. 92, 93), we are 
the better able to understand the single occasion 
on which he appears before us in the historical nar- 
ratiye. 

Jehu was advancing, after the slaughter of Beth- 
eked, on the city of Samaria, when he suddenly 
met the austere Bedouin coming towards him (2 K. 
x. 15). It seems that they were already known to 
each other (Jos. Ant. ix. 6, § 6). The king was in 
his chariot; the Arab was on foot. It is not clear, 
from the present state of the text, which was the 
first to speak. The Hebrew text — followed by the 
A. V.—implies that the king blessed (A. V. “sa- 
luted”’?) Jehonadab. The LXX. and Josephus 
(Ant. ix. 6, § 6) imply that Jehonadab blessed the 
king. Each would have its peculiar appropriate- 
ness. The king then proposed their close union. 
“Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thy 
heart?’ The answer of Jehonadab is slightly 
varied. In the Hebrew text he vehemently replies, 
‘Tt is, it is: give me thine hand.” In the LXX., 
and in the A. V., he replies simply, “It is;” and 
Jehu then rejoins, “If it is, give me thine hand.” 
The hand, whether of Jehonadab or Jehu, was 
offered and grasped. The king lifted him up to 
the edge of the chariot, apparently that he might 
whisper his secret into his ear, and said, “Come 
with me, and see my zeal for Jehovah.” It was 
the first indication of Jehu’s design upon the wor- 
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ship of Baal, for which he,perceived that the stern 
zealot would be a fit coadjutor. Having intrusted 
him with the secret, he ({.XX.) or his attendants 
(Heb. and A. V.) caused Jehonadab to proceed 
with him to Samaria in the royal chariot. 

So completely had the worship of Baal become 
the national religion, that even Jehonadab was able 
to conceal his purpose under the mask of conformity, | 
No doubt he acted in concert with Jehu through- 
out; but the only occasion on which he is expressly | 
mentioned is when (probably from his previous 
knowledge of the secret, worshippers of Jehovah) 
he went with Jehu through the temple of Baal to 
turn out any that there might happen to be in the 
mass of Pagan worshippers (2 K. x. 23). [Jenu.] 
This is the last we hear of him. AS: 


JEHON’ATHAN qa (whom Jehovah 
gave = his gift]: "lwvabay: Jonithan), the more 
accurate rendering of the Hebrew name, which is 
most frequently given in the A. V. as JONATHAN. 
It is ascribed to three persons: — 

1. Son of Uzziah; superintendent of certain of 
king David’s. storehouses (28 : the word 
rendered “ treasures ’’ earlier in the verse, and in 
27, 28 ‘cellars ’’); 1 Chr. xxvii. 25. 

2. One of the Levites who were sent by Jehosh- 
aphat through the cities of Judah, with a book of 
the Law, to teach the people (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

3. [Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit.] A priest (Neh. xii. 
18); the representative of the family of Shemaiah 
(ver. 6), when Joiakim was high-priest, that is in 
the next generation after the return from Babylon 
under Zerubbabel and Jeshua. 


JEHO’RAM (An exalted by Jeho- 
vah: "Iapdus Joseph. “Idpauos: Joram). The 
name is more often found in the contracted form 
of Joram. 1. Son of Ahab king of Israel, who 
sueceeded his brother Ahaziah (who had no son) 
upon the throne at Samaria, B. c. 896, and died 
B. c. 884, During the first four years of his 
reign his contemporary on the throne of Judah was 
Jehoshaphat, and for the next seven years and up- 
wards Joram the son of Jehoshaphat, and for the 
last year, or portion of a year, Ahaziah the son of 
Joram, who was killed the same day that he was 
(2 K. ix. 27). The alliance between the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah, commenced by his father and 
Jehoshaphat, was very close throughout his reign. 
We first find him associated with Jehoshaphat and 
the king of Edom, at that time a tributary of the 
kingdom of Judah, in a war against the Moabites. 
Mesha, their king, on the death of Ahab, had re- 
volted from Israel, and refused to pay the customary 
tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams.  Jo- 
ram asked and obtained Jehoshaphat’s help to 
reduce him to his obedience, and accordingly the 
three kings, of Israel, Judah, and Edom, marched 
through the wilderness of Edom to attack him. 
The three armies were in the utmost danger of per- 
ishing for want of water. ‘The piety of Jehosha- 
phat suggested an inquiry of some prophet of Jeho- 
yah, and Elisha the son of Shaphat, at that time 

“and since the latter part of Ahab’s reign E[lijah’s 
attendant (2 K. iii, 11; 1 K. xix. 19-21), was 
found with the host. [Etrsua 3, vol. i. p. 717.] 
From him Jehoram received a severe rebuke, and 
was bid to inquire of the prophets of his father and 
mother, the prophets of Baal. Nevertheless for 
Jehoshaphat’s sake Elisha inquired of Jehovah, and 
received the promise of an abundant supply of » 

; 78 
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water, and of a great victory over the Moabites: a 
promise which was immediately fulfilled. The 
same water which, filling the valley, and the 
trenches dug by the Israelites, supplied the whole 
army and all their cattle with drink, appeared to 
the Moabites, who were advancing, like blood, when 
the morning sun shone upon it. Concluding that 
the allies had fallen out and slain each other, they 
marched incautiously to the attack, and were put 
to the rout. The allies pursued them with great 
slaughter into their own land, which they utterly 
ravaged and destroyed with all its cities. Kirha- 
raseth alone remained, and there the king of Moab 
made his last stand. An attempt to break through 
the besieging army having failed, he resorted to the 
desperate expedient of offering up his eldest son, 
the heir to his throne, as a burnt-offering, upon 
the wall of the city, in the sight of the enemy. 
Upon this the Israelites retired and returned to 
their own land (2 K. iii.). It was perhaps in eon- 
sequence of Ilisha’s rebuke, and of the above 
remarkable deliverance granted to the allied armies 
according to his word, that Jehoram, on his return 
to Samaria, put away the image of Baal whieh 
Ahab his father had made (2 K. iii. 2). For in 
2 K. iv. we have an evidence of Elisha’s being on 
friendly terms with Jehoram, in the offer made by 
him to speak to the king in fayor of the Shunam- 
mite. The impression on the king’s mind was 
probably strengthened by the subsequent incident 
of Naanian’s cure, and the temporary cessation of 
the inroads of the Syrians, which doubtless resulted 
from it (2 K. y.). Accordingly when, a little later, 
war broke out between Syria and Israel, we find 
Elisha befriending Jehoram. The king was made 
acquainted by the prophet with the secret counsels 
of the king of Syria, and was thus enabled to de- 
feat them; and on the other hand, when Elisha 
had led a large band of Syrian soldiers whom God 
had blinded, into the midst of Samaria, Jehoram 
reverentially asked him, “ My father, shall I smite 
them?” and, at the prophet’s bidding, not only 
forbore to kill them, but made a feast for them, 
and then sent them home unhurt. ‘This procured 
another cessat‘on from the Syrian invasions for the 
Israelites (2 KX. vi. 23). What happened after this 
to change the relations between the king and the 
prophet, we can only conjecture. But putting to- 
gether the general bad character given of Jehoram 
(2 K. iii. 2,3) with the fact of the prevalence of 
Baal-worship at the end of his reign (2 K. x. 21- 
28), it seems probable that when the Syrian inroads 
ceased, and he felt less dependent upon the aid of 
the prophet, ke relapsed into idolatry, and was re- 
buked by Elisha, and threatened with a return of 
the calamities from which he had escaped. Refus- 
ing to repent, a fresh invasion by the Syrians, and 
a close siege of Samaria, actually came to pass, 
according probably to the word of the prophet. 
Hence, when the terrible incident arose, in conse- 
quence of the famine, of a woman boiling and eat- 
ing her own child, the king immediately attributed 
the evil to Elisha the son of Shaphat, and deter- 
mined to take away his life. The message which 
he sent by the messenger whom he commissioned 
to cut off the prophet’s head, “ Behold this evil is 
from Jehovah, why should I wait for Jehovah any 
longer?’ coupled with the fact of his having on 
sackcloth at the time (2 K. vi. 30, 33), also indi- 
cates that many remonstrances and warnings, simi- 
lar to those given by Jeremiah to the kings of his 
day, had passed between the prophet and the weak 
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and unstable son of Ahab. 
position by which both Elisha’s life was saved and the | 
city delivered, is narrated 2 K. vii., and Jehoram 
appears to haye returned to friendly feelings towards 
Elisha (2 K. viii. 4). His life, however, was now 
drawing near to its close. It was very soon after 
the above events that [Elisha went to Damascus, 


and predicted the revolt of Hazael, and his acces- | 
sion to the throne of Syria in the room of Ben- | 
hadad; and it was during [lisha’s absence, proba- | 


bly, that the conversation between Jehoram and 
Gehazi, and the return of the Shunammite from 
the land of the Philistines, recorded in 2 K. viii., 
took place. Jehorain seems to have thought the 
revolution in Syria, which immediately followed 
Elisha’s prediction, a good opportunity to pursue 
his father’s favorite project of recovering Ramoth- 
Gilead from the Syrians. He accordingly made 
an alliance with his nephew Ahaziah, who had just 
succeeded Joram on the throne of Judah, and the 
two kings proceeded to occupy Ramoth-Gilead by 
force. The expedition was an unfortunate one. 


Jehoram was wounded in battle, and obliged to} 


return to Jezreel to be healed of his wounds - (2 K. 
viii. 29, ix. 14, 15), leaving his army under Jehu 
to hold Ramoth-Gilead against Hazael. Jehu, 
however, and the army under his command, re- 
volted from their allegiance to Jehoram (2 K. ix.), 
and, hastily marching to Jezreel, surprised Jeho- 
ram, wounded and defenseless as he was. Jehoram, 
going out to meet him, fell pierced by an arrow 
from Jehu’s bow on the very plat of ground which 
Ahab had wrested from Naboth the Jezreelite; thus 
fulfilling to the letter the prophecy of Elijah (1 K. 
xxi. 21-29). With the life of Jehoram ended the 
dynasty of Omri. 

Jehoram’s reign was rendered very remarkable 
by the two eminent prophets who lived in it, Elijah 
and Elisha. The former seems to have survived 
till the sixth year of his reign; the latter to haye 
begun to be conspicuous quite in the beginning of 
it. For the famine which Elisha foretold to the 
Shunammite ¢ (2 K. viii. 1), and which seems to 
be the same as that alluded to iv. 88, must have 
begun in the sixth year of Jehoram’s reign, since 
it lasted seven years, and ended in the twelfth 
year. In that case his acquaintance with the Shu- 
nammite must have begun not less than five or at 
least four years sooner, as the child must haye been 
as much as three years old when it died; which 
brings us back at latest to the beginning of the 
second year of Jehoram’s reign. Hlisha’s appear- 
ance in the camp of the three kings (2 K. iii.) 
was probably as early as the first year of Jehoram. 
With reference to the very entangled chronology 
of this reign, it is important to remark that there 
is no evidence whatever to show that Elijah the 
prophet was translated at the time of Elisha’s first 
prophetic ministrations. The history in 2 K,, at 
this part of it, having much the nature of memoirs 
of Elisha, and the active ministrations of Elijah 
having closed with the death of Ahaziah, it was 
yery natural to complete Elijah’s personal history 
with the narrative of his translation in ch. ii. before 
beginning the series of [lisha’s miracles. But it 
by no means follows that ch. ii. is really prior in 
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The proyidential inter- | order of time to ch. iii., or that, though the raising 


from the dead of the Shunammite’ $ son was subse- 
quent, as it probably was, to Ilijah’s translation, 
therefore all the preliminary circumstances related 
in ch. iv. were so likewise. Neither again does 
the expression (2 K. iii. 11), “Here is Elisha, 
which poured water on the hands of Elijah,’ & im- 
ply that this ministration had at that time ceased, 
and still less that Elijah was removed from the 
earth. We learn, on the contrary, from 2 Cor. 
xxi. 12, that he was still on earth in the reign of 
Joram son of Jehoshaphat, who did not begin to 
reign till the fifth of Jehoram (2 K. viii. 16); and 
it seems highly probable that the note of time in 
2 Kod ‘in the second year of Jehoram the 
son of Jehoshaphat,’’ which is obviously and cer- 
tainly out of its place where it now is, properly 
belongs to the narrative in ch. ii. With regard to 
the other discordant dates at this epoch, it must 
suffice to remark that all attempts to reconcile them 
areyain. ‘That which is based upon the supposition 
of Joram having been associated with his father in 
the kingdom for three or seven years, is of all per- 
haps the most unfortunate, as being utterly incon- 
sistent with the history, annihilating his independent 
reign, and after all failing to produce even a verbal 
consistency. The table given below is framed on 
the supposition that Jehoshaphat’s reign really 
lasted only 22 years, and Ahab’s only 19, as appears 
from the texts cited; that the statement that Je- 
hoshaphat reigned 25 years is caused by the prob- 
able circumstance of his having taken part in the 
government during the three last years of Asa’s 
reign, when his father was incapacitated by the dis- 
ease in his feet (2 Chr. xvi. 12): and that three 
years were then added to Ahab’s reign, to make 
the whole number of the years of the kings of Is- 
rael agree with the whole number of those of the 
kings of Judah, thus unduly lengthened by an ad- 
dition of three years to Jehoshaphat’s reign. This 
arrangement, it is believed, reconciles the greatest 
number of existing texts, agrees best with history, 
and especially coincides with what is the most cer- 
tain of all the elements of the chronology of this 
time, namely, that the twelve years’ reign of Jeho- 
ram son of Ahab, and the few months’ reign of 
Ahaziah, the successor of Joram son of Jehosha- 
phat, ended simultaneously at the accession of 
Jehu. 


KINGS OF ISRAEL. KINGS OF JUDAH. 


Ahab (*gn’d.19 yrs.) Ist yr. = § AS eieee 41 yrs.) 38th, 


At BS xvi. 29. 

3 — $Jehoshaphat (reigned 22 
Ahab. . «+ . 4th yr. yrs.) Ist, 1 K. xxii. 41. 
Ahab. last and 19th yr. Jehoshaphat . . 10th, ib. 51. 


Ahaziah (r’gn'd 2yrs. we = 
Ahaziah. . . > 2a aa bac 


ae = 

Jehoram (en “4 12 yrs.) Ist yr. 
Koes last and 22d, 

* a 16. 


a ata ith, 1K. xxii. 
Jehoshaphat, 18th, 2 K. iii. 1. 


Jechoram .. . . Sthyr. vii 


Joram ("gn *d8 yrs.) Is K. 
2K. i. 17, tis 32 


Jenoram 


‘ 6th — $ Joram, 2d, 
Blijah carried up: to heaven 0. (Chri seri« 12. 
Joram, ees ee vili. 17, 2 K. 
Liste hete 4 9G Va clans oy ae [vili. 26. 
Ahaziah Crelpaed lyv.) Ist. 


2. [In 2 Chr. xxi. 1, Rom. “Iwpdy; but Vat. 
Alex. Iwpay as elsewhere. ] Eldest son of Jehosh- 
aphat, succeeded his father on the throne of Judah 


@ The “then” of the A. V. of 2K. viii. 1 is a thor- 
ough misrepresentation of the order of the events. 
The narrative goes back seyen years, merely to intro- 
duce the woman's return at this time. The king’s 


conversation with Gehazi was doubtless caused by the 
aioe cy deliverance related in ch. vii. 

b The use of the perfeet tense in Hebrew often im- 
plies the habit or the repetition of an action, as e. 
Pato did) &e: 
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at the age of 82, and reigned eight years, from B. 
c. 893-92 to 885-84. [JenoRrAM,1.] Jehosheba 
his daughter was wife to the high-priest Jehoiada. 
The ill effects of his marriage with Athaliah the 
daughter of Ahab, and the influence of that second 
Jezebel upon him, were immediately apparent. As 
soon as he was fixed on the throne, he put his six 
brothers to death, with many of the chief nobles 
of the.land. He then proceeded to establish the 
worship of Baal and other abominations, and to en- 
force the practice of idolatry by persecution. A 
prophetic writing from the aged prophet Elijah (2 
Chr. xxi. 12), the last recorded act of his life, re- 
proving him for his crimes and his impiety, and 
foretelling the most grievous judgments upon his 
person and his kingdom, failed to produce any good 
effect upon him. This was in the first or second 
year of his reign. The remainder of it was a series 
of calamities. First the Edomites, who had been 
tributary to Jehoshaphat, revolted from his domin- 
ion, and established their permanent independence. 
Tt was as much as Jehoram could do by a night- 
attack with all his forces, to extricate himself from 
their army, which had surrounded him. Next 
Libnah, one of the strongest fortified cities in Ju- 
dah (2 K. xix. 8), and perhaps one of those ‘ fenced 
cities’? (2 Chr. xxi. 3) which Jehoshaphat had given 
to his other sons, indignant at his cruelties, and 
abhorring his apostasy, rebelled against him. Then 
followed invasions of armed bands of Philistines 
and of Arabians (the same who paid tribute to 
Jehoshaphat, 2 Chr. xvii. 11), who burst into Ju- 
deea, stormed the king’s palace, put his wives and 
all his children, except his youngest son Ahaziah, 
to death (2 Chr. xxii. 1), or carried them into cap- 
tivity, and plundered all his treasures. And, to 
crown all, a terrible and incurable disease in his 
bowels fell upon him, of which he died, after two 
years of misery, unregretted; and went down to a 
dishonored grave in the prime of life, without either 
private or public mourning, and without even a 
resting-place in the sepuichres of his fathers (2 Chr. 
xxi. 19, 20). He died early in the twelfth year of 
his brother-in-law Jehorain’s reign oyer Israel. 
Ac CE. 


JEHOSHABEATH (TYDWIWT) [perh. 
swearer by Jehovah, i. e. his worshipper]: "lwoa- 
Bed; [Vat. IwoaBec;] Alex. lwraBed: Josubeth), 
the form in which the name of, JEHOSHEBA is 
given in 2 Chr. xxii. 11. We are here informed, 
what is not told us in Kings, that she was the wife 
of Jehoiada the high-priest. 


JEHOSH’APHAT (QDWWT) [Jehovah is 
judge|: lwoapar: Josaphat). ig The son of 
Asa and Azubah, succeeded to the throne B. c. 
914, when he was 35 years old, and reigned 25 
years. His history is to be found among the eyents 
recorded in 1 K. xy. 24; 2 K. viii. 16, or in a con- 
tinuous narrative in 2 Chr, xvii. 1-xxi. 3. He was 
contemporary with Ahab, Ahaziah, and Jehoram. 
At first he strengthened himself against Israel by 
fortifying and garrisoning the cities of Judah and 
the Ephraimite conquests of Asa. But soon after- 
wards the two Hebrew kings, perhaps appreciating 
their common danger from Damascus and the tribes 
on their eastern frontier, cathe to an understanding. 
Israel and Judah drew together for the first time 
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since they parted at Shechem sixty years previ- 
ously. Jehoshaphat’s eldest son Jehoram married 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. It 
does not appear how far Jehoshaphat encouraged 
that ill-starred union. The closeness of the alli- 
ance between the two kings is shown by many 
circumstances: Elijah’s reluctance when in exile 
to set foot within the territory of Judah (Blunt, 
Undes. Coinc. ii. § 19, p. 199); the identity of 
names given to the children of the two royal fami- 
lies; the admission of names compounded with the 
name of Jehovah into the family of Jezebel, the 
zealous worshipper of Baal; and the extreme alac- 
rity with which Jehoshaphat afterwards accompa- 
nied Ahab to the field of battle. 

But in his own kingdom Jehoshaphat ever 
showed himself a zealous follower of the command- 
ments of God: he tried, it would seem not quite 
successfully, to put down the high places and the 
groves in which the people of Judah burnt incense. 
In his third year, apprehending perhaps the evil 
example of Israelitish idolatry, and considering 
that the Levites were not fulfilling satisfactorily 
their function of teaching the people, Jehoshaphat 
sent out a commission of certain princes, priests, 
and Levites, to go through the cities of Judah, 
teaching the people out of the Book of the Law. 
He made separate provision for each of his sons as 
they grew up, perhaps with a foreboding of their 
melancholy end (2 Chr. xxi. 4). Riches and hon- 
ors increased around him. He received tribute 
from the Philistines and Arabians; and kept up a 
large standing army in Jerusalem. : 

It was probably about the 16th year of his reign 
(B. c. 898) when he went to Samaria to visit Ahab 
and to become his ally in the great battle of Ra- 
moth-Gilead — not very decisive in its result, 
though fatal to Ahab. From thence Jehoshaphat 
returned to Jerusalem in peace; and, after receiv- 
ing a rebuke from the prophet Jehu, went himself 
through the people “from Beer-sheba to Mount 
Ephraim,” reclaiming them to the law of God. 
He also took measures for the better administration 
of justice throughout his dominions; on which see 
Selden, De Synedriis, ii. cap. 8, § 4. Turning his 
attention to foreion commerce, he built at Ezion- 
geber, with the help of Ahaziah, a navy designed 
to go to Tarshish: but, in accordance with a pre- 
diction of a prophet, Eliezer, it was wrecked at 
Ezion-geber; and Jehoshaphat resisted Ahaziah’s 
proposal to renew their joint attempt. 

Before the close of his reign he was engaged in 
two @ additional wars. He was miraculously de- 
livered from a threatened attack of the people of 
Ammon, Moab, and Seir; the result of which is 
thought by some crities to be celebrated in Ps. 48 
and 92, and to be alluded to by the prophet Joel, 
iii. 2,12. After this, perhaps, must be dated the 
war, which Jehoshaphat, in conjunction with Jeho- 
ram king of Israel and the king of Edom, carried 
on against the rebellious king of Moab (2 K. iii.). 
After this the realm of Jehoshaphat was quiet. 
In his declining years the administration of affairs 
was placed (probably B. c. 891) in the hands of his 
son Jehoram; to whom, as Usher conjectures, the 


/same charge had been temporarily committed dur- 


ing Jehoshaphat’s absence at Ramoth-gilead. 
Like the prophets with whom he was brought in 


@ Gesenius and Professor Newman are of opinion 


that the two narratives in 2 K. iii. and 2 Chr. xx. re-| 


late to one eyent. Their view has been successfully 


opposed by Keil and Movers in Germany, and by the 
Rey. H. Browne, Ordo Seclorwm, p. 235. 
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contact, we cannot describe the character of this 
good king without a mixture of blame. [minently 
pious, gentle, just, devoted to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his subjects, active in mind 
and body, he was wanting in firmness and consist- 
ency. His character has been carefully sketched 
in a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Hessey, Biographies 
of the Kings of Judah, ii. 

2. [Iwoapar, -pad; Alex. in 2 Sam. viii. 16, 
Iwoap.| Son of Ahilud, who filled the office of 
recorder or annalist in the court of David (2 Sam. 
viii’ 16, &e.), and afterwards of Solomon (1 K. iy. 
3). Such officers are found not only in the courts 
of the Hebrew kings, but also in those of ancient 


ai 
and modern Persia, of the Eastern Roman Empire 


(Gesenius), of China, etc. (Keil). An instance of 
the use made of their writings is given in Esth. 
Nisei. 

3. One of the priests who, in the time of David 
(1 Chr. xy. 24), were appointed to blow trumpets 
before the ark in its transit from the house of 
Obed-Edom to Jerusalem. 

4. [Rom. Vat. omit; Alex. Iwoapar.|] Son of 
Paruah; one of the twelve purveyors of King Sol- 
omon (1 K. iv. 17). His district was Issachar, 
from whence, at a stated season of the year, he 
collected such taxes as were paid in kind, and sent 
them to the king’s court. 

5. [Iwoapdr, Vat. -pa6.] Son of Nimshi, and 
father of king Jehu (2 K. ix. 2, 14). W. T. B. 
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yawn (valley where Jehovah judges]: Koirds 
‘Larapdr Vallis Josaphat), a valley mentioned by 
the prophet Joel only, as the spot in which, after 
the return of Judah and Jerusalein from captivity, 
Jehovah would gather all the heathen (Joel iii. 2; 
Heb. iv. 2) , and would there a to judge them for 
their iniedeeds to Israel (iii. 12; Heb. v. 4). The 
passage is one of great. boldness, abounding in the 
verbal turns in which Hebrew poetry so much de- 
lights, and in particular there is a play between the 
name given to the spot — Jehoshaphat, 7. e. “ Je- 
hoyah’s judgment.’ and the “judgment ’’ there to 
be pronounced. The Hebrew prophets often refer 
to the ancient glories of their nation: thus Isaiah 
speaks of the “day of Midian,’’ and of the triumphs 
of Dayid and of Joshua in “ Mount Perazim,”’ and 
in the “ Valley of Gibeon;”’ and in like manner 
Joel, in announcing the vengeance to be taken on 
the strangers who were annoying his country (iii. 
14), seems to have glanced back to that triumphant 
day when king Jehoshaphi it, the greatest. king the 
nation had seen since Solomon, and the greatest 
champion of Jehovah, led out his people to a valley 
in the wilderness of Tekoah, and was there blessed 
with such a victory over the hordes of his enemies 
as was without a parallel in the national records 
(2 Chr. xx.). 

But though such a reference to Jehoshaphat 
is both natural and characteristic, it is not certain 
that it is intended. The name may be only an 
imaginary one conferred on a spot which existed 
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nowhere but in the vision of the prophet. Such 
was the view of some of the ancient translators. 
Thus Theodotion renders it xdépa kplcews; and 
so the Targum of Jonathan —‘ the plain of the 
division of judgment.’ Michaelis (Bibel fiir Un- 
gelehrten, Remarks on Joel) takes a similar view, 
and considers the passage to be a prediction of the 
Maccabean victories. 3y others, however, the 
prophet has been supposed to have had the end of 
the world in view. And not only this, but the 
scene of “ Jehovah’s judgment ’’ has been localized, 
and the name has come down to us attached to 
the deep ravine which separates Jerusalem from the 
Mount of Olives, through which at one time the 
Kedron forced its stream. At what period the 
name was first applied to this spot is not known. 
There is no trace of it in the Bible or in Josephus. 
In both the only name used for this gorge is Kip- 
ron (N. TI. CeEproN). We first encounter its 
new title in the middle of the 4th century in the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome (art. Calas), 
and in the Commentary of the latter father on 
Joel. Since that time the name has been recog- 
nized and adopted by travellers of all ages and all 
faiths. It is used by Christians —as Areulf in 
700 (Karly Trav, i. 4), the author of the Citez de 
Jherusalem, in 1187 (Rob. ii. 562),and Maundrell 

in 1697 (Har. Trav. p. 469); and by : 
Benjamin of Tudela about 1170 (Asher, i. 71; and 
see Reland, Pal. p. 356). By the Moslems it is 
still said to be called Wady Jiushafat (Seetzen, ii. 
23, 26), or Shafat, though the name usually given 
to the valley is Wady Sitti-Maryam. Both Mos- 
lems and Jews believe that the last judgment is to 
take place there. To find a graye there is the 
dearest wish of the latter (Briggs, Heathen and 
Holy Lands, p. 290), and the former show —as 
they have shown for certainly two centuries — the 
place on which Mohammed is to be seated at the Last 
Judgment, a stone jutting out from the east wall 
of the Haram area near the south corner, one of 
the pillars © which once adorned the churches of 
Helena or Justinian, and of which multitudes are 
now imbedded in the rude masonry of the more 
modern walls of Jerusalem. The steep sides of the 
ravine, wherever a level strip affords the opportu- 
nity, are crowded —in places almost paved — by 
the sepulchres of the Moslems, or the simpler slabs 
of the Jewish tombs, alike awaiting the assembly of 
the Last Judgment. 


So narrow and precipitous > a glen is quite un- 
suited for such an event; but this inconsistency 
does not appear to have disturbed those who 
framed or those who hold the tradition. It is how- 
eyer implied in the Hebrew terms employed in the 


two cases. That by Joel is Kmek (MY), a word 
applied to spacious valleys, such as those of Es- 
draelon or Gibeon (Stanley, S. g P. App. § 1). 
On the other hand the ravine of the Kidron is in- 
variably designated by Nachal (52) answering 
to the modern Arabie Wady. There is no instance 
in the O. T. of these two terms being convertible, 


@ This pillar is said to be called et-Tarik, “ the 
road”? (De Sauley, Voyage, ii. 199). From it will 
spring the Bridge of As-Sirat, the crossing of which is 
to test the true believers. Those who cannot stand 
the test will drop off into the abyss of Gehenna in the 
depths of the yalley (Ali Bey, 224, 225; Mejr ed-Din, 
in Rob. i. 269; [Alger’s Hist. of the Doctrine of a Fu- 
ture Life, pp. 202, 203)). 


b St. Cyril (of Alexandria) either did not know the 
spot, or has another valley in his eye; probably the 
former. He describes it’as not many stadia from Je- 
rusalem; and says he is told (yoi) that it is bare 
and apt for horses”? (WAov Kal immjAatov: Comm. on 
Joel, quoted by Reland, p. 255). Perhaps this indi- 
cates that the tradition was not at that time quite 
fixed. 
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and this fact alone would warrant the inference 
that the tradition of the identity of the Emek of 
Jehoshaphat and the Nachal Kedron, did not arise 
until Hebrew had begun to become a dead lan- 
guage. The grounds on which it did arise were 
probably two: (1.) The frequent mention through- 
out this passage of Joel of Mcunt Zion, Jerusalem, 
and the Temple (ii. 32; iii. 1, 6, 16, 17, 18), may 
have led to the belief that the locality of the great 
judgment would be in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. ‘This would be assisted by the mention of 
the Mount of Olives in the somewhat similar pas- 
sage in Zechariah (xiv. 3, 4). 

(2.) The belief that Christ would reappear in 
judgement on the Mount of Olives, from which He 
had ascended. ‘This was at one time a received 
article of Christian belief, and was grounded on the 
words of the Angels, “He shal! so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” ? 
(Adrichomius, Theatr. Ter. Sancte, Jerusalem, 
§ 192; Corn. a Lapide, on Acts i.) 

(3.) There is the alternative that the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat was really an ancient name of the 
Valley of the Kedron, and that from the name, the 
connection with Joel’s prophecy, and the belief in 
its being the scene of Jehovah’s last judgment have 
followed. This may be so; but then we should 
expect to find some trace of the existence of the 
name before the 4th century after Christ. It was 
certainly used as a burying-place as early as the 
reien of Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 6), but no inference 
can fairly be drawn from this. 

But whatever originated the tradition, it has 
held its ground most firmly. (a.) In the- valley 
itself, one of the four remarkable monuments which 
exist at the foot of Olivet was at a very early date 
connected with Jehoshaphat. At Arculf’s visit 
(about 700) the name appears to have been borne 
by that now called “ Absalom’s tomb,’ but then 
the “tower of Jehoshaphat”? (ar. Trav. p. 4). 
In the time of Maundrell the “ tomb of Jehoshaphat”? 
was, what it still is, an excavation, with an archi- 
tectural front, in the face of the rock behind “ Ab- 
salom’s tomb.’’ A tolerable view of this is given 
in plate 33 of Munk’s Palestine ; and a photograph 
by Salzmann, with a description in the 7'exte (p. 
31) to the same. ‘The name may, as already ob- 
served, really point to Jehoshaphat himself, though 
not to his tomb, as he was buried like the other 
kings in the city of David (2 Chr. xxi. 1).  (0.) 
One of the gates of the city in the east wall, open- 
ing on the valley, bore the same name. ‘This is 
plain from the Cilez de JSherusalem, where the 
Porte de Josafus is said to have been a “ postern”’ 
close to the golden gateway (Portez Odris), and to 
the south of that gate (pars devers midi; § iv., 
near the end, Rob. ii. 559). It was therefore at or 
near the small walled-up doorway, to which M. de 
Sauley has restored the name of the Pdterne de 
Josaphat, and which is but a few feet to the south 
of the golden gateway. However this may be, this 


@ Itappears in the Targum on Cant. viii. 1. 

b In Sir John Maundeville a different reason is 
given for the same. “Very near this’? — the place 
where Christ wept over Jerusalem — “is the stone on 
which our Lord sat when He preached; and on that 
same stone shall He sit on the day of doom, right as 
Tie said himself.” Bernard the Wise, in the 8th cen- 
tury, speaks of the church of St. Leon, in the valley, 
‘where our Lord will come to judgment” (Harly 
Traw. p. 28). 
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“postern ’’ is evidently of later date than the wall 
in which it occurs, as some of the enormous stones 
of the wall have been cut through to admit it: ¢ and 
in so far, therefore, it is a witness to the date of the 
tradition being subsequent to the time of Herod, 
by whom this wall was built. It is probably the 
“little gate“ leading down by steps to the valley,” 
of which Arculf speaks (Marly Trav.). Benjamin 
of ‘Tudela (1163) also mentions the gate of Jehosha- 
phat, but without any nearer indication of its posi- 
tion than that it led to the valley and the monu- 
ments (Asher, i. 71). (c¢.) Lastly, leading to this 
gate was a street called the street of Jehoshaphat 
( Citez de J. § vii., Rob. ii. 561). 

The name would seem to be generally confined 
by travellers to the upper part of the glen, from 
about the “Tomb of the Virgin” to the southeast 
corner of the wall of Jerusalem. [Tomss.] 


* Fiirst speaks of the present Valley of Jehosha- 
phat as on the south of Jerusalem (/Zandw. i. 497). 
That must be an oversight. He thinks that the 
valley. was so named from a victory or victories 
achieved there by Jehoshaphat over heathen ene- 
mies, but that the name was not actually given to 
the place till after the time of Joel. 

The correct view, no doubt, is that the valley to 
which Joel refers is not one to be sought on any 
terrestrial map, of one period of Jerusalem’s history 
or another, but is a name formed to localize an ideal- 
ized scene. It is an instance of a bold, but truth- 
ful figure, to set forth the idea that God's perse- 
cuted, suffering people have always in Him an 
Almighty defender, and that all opposition to his 
kingdom and his servants must in the end prove 
unayailing. To convey this teaching the more im- 
pressively the prophet represents Jehovah as ap- 
pointing a time and a place for meeting his enemies ; 
they are commanded to assemble all their forces, 
ta concentrate, as it were, both their enmity and 
their power in one single effort of resistance to his 
purposes and will. They accept the challenge. 
Jehovah meets them thus united, and making trial 
of their strength against his ommipotence. The 
conflict then follows. The irresistible One scatters 
the adversaries at a single blow; he overwhelms 
their hosts with confusion and ruin (iii. 2-17, A. 
V., and ivy. 12+17, Heb.). The prophet calls the 
scene of this encounter “the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat’ (7. e. where “ Jehovah judges ”’), on account 
of this display of God’s power «und justice, and the 
pledge thus given to his people of the final issue 
of all their labors and sufferings for his name’s 
sake. With the same import Joel interchanges 
this expression in ver. 14 with ‘valley of decision,” 


(YANN), 7. e. of a case decided, judgment de- 
+’? 
clared. He 


JEHOSH’EBA (YIWATDY [Jehovah the 
oath, by whom one swears]: LXX. ‘lwcaBée; 
Joseph. "IwcaBé4n), daughter of Joram king of Is- 
rael; and wife of Jehoiada the high-priest (2 K. xi. 
2). Her name in the Chronicles is given JEHO- 


ec To this fact the writer can testify from recent 
observation. It is evident enough in Salzmann’s pho- 
tograph, though not in De Sauley’s sketch (Atlas, pl. 
24). : : 
d Next to the above “little gate,” Arculf names 
the gate “ Thecuitis.” Can this strange name contain 
an allusion to Thecoa, the valley in which Jehosha- 
phat’s great victory was gained ? 
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SHABEATH. It thus exactly resembles the name of 
the only two other wives of Jewish priests who are 
known to us, namely, Kxismmepa (LXX. and N. T. 
"EXicaBér, Whence our Elisabe/h), the wife of 
Aaron, Ex. vi. 23, and the wife of Zechariah, Luke 
i. 7. In the former case the word signifies ‘¢ Jeho- 
yah’s oath; ’’ in the second ‘ God’s oath.” 

As she is called; 2 K. xi. 2, “the daughter of 
Joram, sister of Ahaziah,’’ it has been conjectured 
that she was the daughter, not of Athaliah, but of 
Joram, by another wife; and Josephus (Ant. ix. 7, 
§ 1) calls her ‘OxoCia duordrpios adeAph. This 
may be; but it is also possible that the omission 
of Athaliah’s name may have been occasioned by 
the detestation in which it was held — in the same 
way as modern commentators have, for the same 
reason, eagerly embraced this hypothesis. That it 
is not absolutely needed is shown by the fact that 
the worship of Jehovah was tolerated under. the 
reigns both of Joram and Athaliah —and that the 
nane of Jehoyah was incorporated into both of 
their names. 


She is the only recorded instance of the marriage 
of a princess of the royal house with a high-priest. 
On this occasion it was a proyidential circumstance 
(‘for she was the sister of Ahaziah,’” 2 Chr. xxi. 
11), as inducing and probably enabling her to rescue 
the infant Joash from the massacre of his brothers. 
By her, he and his nurse were concealed in the pal- 
ace, and afterwards in the Temple (2’K. xi. 2, 3; 
2 Chr. xxii. 11), where he was brought up prob- 
ably with her sons (2 Chr. xxiii. 11), who assisted 
at his coronation. One of these was Zechariah, 
who succeeded her husband in his office, and was 
afterwards murdered (2 Chr. xxiy. 20). A. P.S 


JEHOSH’UA (yA [Jehovah a ant 
‘Incots: Josue). In this form — contracted in 
the Hebrew, but fuller than usual in the A. V.— 
is given the name of Joshua in Num. xiii. 16, on 
the occasion of its bestowal by Moses. The addi- 
tion of the name of Jehovah probably marks the 
recognition by Moses of the important part taken 
in the affair of the spies by him, who till this time 
had been Hoshea, ‘help,’ but was henceforward 
to be Je-hoshua, “help of Jehovah’? (Ewald, ii. 
306). Once more only the name appears in its full 
form in the A. V.—this time with a redundant 
letter — as — 

JEHOSH’UAH (the Hebrew is as above: 
"Incdve, in both MSS.: Josue), in the genealogy 
of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 27). We should be thank- 
ful to the translators of the A. V. for giving the 
first syllables of this great name their full form, if 
only in these two eases; though why in these only 
it is difficult to understand. Nor is it easier to 
see whence they got the final / in the latter of the 
two. [The final / is not found in the original 
edition of the A. V., 1611. — A.] G. 


JEHO/VAH (TMM, usually with the vowel 
points of StS; but when the two oceur together 
the former is pointed mim, that is, with the 


vowels of TON, as in Obad. i. 1, Hab. iii, 19: 
the LXX. generally render it by Kvpios, the Vul- 
gate by Dominus; and in this respect they have 
been followed by the A. V., where it is translated 
“The Lord’’), The true pronunciation of this 
name, by which God was known to the Hebrews, 
has been entirely lost, the Jews themselves scrupu- 


JEHOVAH 


lously avoiding every mention of it, and substitu- 
ting in its stead one or other of the words with 
whose proper vowel-points it may happen to be 
written. This custom, which had its origin m 
reverence, and has almost degenerated into a super- 
stition, was founded upon an erroneous rendering 
of Ley. xxiv. 16, from which it was inferred that the 
mere utterance of the name constituted a capital of- 
fense. In the rabbinical writings it is distinguished 
by various euphemistic expressions; as simply “the 
name,” or “the name of four letters’? (the Greek 
tetragrammaton); ‘the great and terrible name; ”’ 
“the peculiar name,’ 7. e. appropriated to God 
alone; ‘the separate name,” 7. ¢. either the name 
which is separated or removed from human knowl- 
edge, or, as some render, “the name which has 


been interpreted or revealed” ( wa nr, 


shém hammephorash). The Samat followed 
the same custom, and in reading the Pentateuch 


substituted for Jehovah (MTD °0", “ the 


name,”’ at the same time perpetuating the practice 
in their alphabetical poems and later writings 
(Geiger, Urschrift, ete. p. 262). According to 
Jewish tradition, it was pronounced but once a 
year by the high-priest on the day of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies; but on this 
point there is some doubt, Maimonides (or. Neb. 
i. 61) asserting that the use of the word was con- 
fined to the blessings of the priests, and restricted 
to the sanctuary, without limiting it still further 
to the high-priest alone. On the same authority 
we learn that As ceased with Simeon the Just ( Yad 
Chaz. e. 14, § 10), having lasted through two gen- 
erations, that of the men of the Great Synagogue 
and the age of Shemed, while others include the 
generation of Zedekiah among those who possessed 
the use of the shém hammephdrash (Midrash on 
Ps. xxxvi. 11, quoted by Buxtorf in Reland’s Decas 
Ewercit.). But eyen after the destruction of the 
second temple we meet with instances of indiyid- 
uals who were in possession of the mysterious se- 
eret. A certain Bar Kamzar is mentioned in the 
Mishna (Yoma, iii. § 11) who was able to write 
this name of God; but even on such evidence we 
may conclude that after the siege of Jerusalem 
the true pronunciation almost if not entirely dis- 
appeared. the probability being that it had been 
lost long before. Josephus, himself a priest, con- 
fesses that on this point he was not permitted to 
speak (Ant. ii. 12, § 4); and Philo states (de Vit.. 
Mos. iii. 519) that for those alone whose ears and 
tongue were purged by wisdom was it lawful to 
hear or utter this awful name. It is evident, there- 
fore, that no reference to ancient writers can be 
expected to throw any light upon the question, 
and any quotation of them will only render the 
darkness in which it is involved more palpable. 
At the same time the discussion, though barren of 
actual results, may on other accounts be interesting ; 
and as it is one in which great names are ranged 
on both sides, it would for this reason alone be in- 
pertinent to dismiss it with a cursory notice. In 
the decade of dissertations collected by Reland, 
Fuller, Gataker, and Leusden do battle for the pro- 
nuneiation Jehov ah, against such formidable antag= 
onists as Drusius, Anipana, Cappellus, Buxtorf, and 
Altingius, who, it is scarcely necessary to say, fairly 
beat their opponents out of the field; the only 
argument, in fact, of any weight, which is em- 
ployed by the advocates of the pronunciation of the 


shéma) 
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word as it is written being that derived from the 
form in which it appears in proper names, such as 
Jehoshaphat, Jehoram, ete. Their antagonists make 
a strong point of the fact that, as has been noticed 
aboye, two different sets of vowels are applied to the 
same consonants under certain circumstances. To 
this Leusden, of all the champions on his side, but 
feebly replies. The same may be said of the argu- 


ment derived from the fact that the letters ip via) 


when prefixed to TTT, take, not the vowels which 
they would regularly receive were the present punc- 
tuation true, but those with which they would be 


written if 12 TS, ddéndi, were the reading; and 
that the letters ordinarily taking dgesh lene when 


following TT would, according to the rules of 
the Hebrew points, be written without dagesh, 
whereas it is uniformly inserted. Whatever, there- 
fore, be the true pronunciation of the word, there 
can. be little doubt that it is not Jehouth. 


In Greek writers it appears under the several 
forms of "Ia@ (Diod. Sic. i. 94; Trenzens, i. 4, § 1), 
Tevd (Porphyry in Eusebius, Prap. Lvan. i. 9, 
§ 21), "Iaod (Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 666), and in 
a catena to the Pentateueh in a MS. at Turin ’Ia 
ové; both Theodoret ( Quest. 15 in Haxod.) and 
Epiphanius (Hc. xx.) give “IloBé, the foymer dis- 
tinguishing it as the pronunciation of the Samari- 
tans, while ’Aid¢, represented that of the Jews. But 
even if these writers were entitled to speak with 
authority, their evidence only tends to show in how 
many different ways the four letters of the yord 


7117 could be represented in Greek characters, 
and throws no light either upon its real pronuncia- 
tion or its punctuation. In like manner Jerome 
(on Ps. viii.), who acknowledges that the Jews con- 
sidered it an ineffable name, at the same time says 
it may be read Jaho,—of course, supposing the 
passage in question to be genuine, which is open to 
doubt. In the absence, therefore, of anything satis- 
factory from these sources, there is plainly left a 
wide field for conjecture. What has been done in 
this field the following pages will show. It will be 
better perhaps to ascend from the most improbable 
hypotheses to those which carry with them more 
show of reason, and thus prepare the way for the 
considerations which will follow. 


I. Von Bohlen, at cnce most skeptical and most 
eredulous, whose hasty conclusions are only paral- 
leled by the rashness of his assumptions, unhesita- 
tingly asserts that beyond all doubt the word Je- 
hovah is not Semitic in its origin. Pinning his 
faith upon the Abraxas gems, in which he finds it 
in the form Jo, he connects it with the Sanskrit 
devas, devo, the Greek Ards, and Latin Jovis or 
Diovis. But, apart from the consideration that his 
authority is at least questionable, he omits to ex- 
plain the striking phenomenon that the older form 
which has the d should be preserved in the younger 
languages, the Greek and ancient Latin, while not 
a trace of it appears in the Hebrew. It would be 
desirable also that, before a philological argument 
of this nature can be admitted, the relation between 
the Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages should 
be more clearly established. In the absence of this, 
any inferences which may be drawn from apparent 
resemblances (the resemblance in the present case 
not being even apparent) will lead to certain error. 
That the Hebrews learned the word from the 
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[Egyptians is a theory which has found some adyo- 
cates. The foundations for this theory are sufti- 
ciently slight. As has been mentioned aboye, 
Diodorus (i. 94) gives the Greek from ’Ia@; and 
from this it has been inferred that ’Ia@ was a deity 
of the Egyptians, whereas nothing can be clearer 
from the context than that the historian is speak- 
ing especially of the God of the Jews. Again, in 
Macrobius (Sat. i. c. 18), a line is quoted from an 
oracular response of Apollo Clarius — 


Dpdceo tov ravTwv Unatov Ocdv eupev’ “lao, 


which has been made use of for the same purpose. 
But Jablonsky (Panth. 42g. ii. § 5) has proved 
incontestably that the author of the verses from 
which the above is quoted, was one of the Judaiz- 
ing Gnostics, who were in the habit of making the 
names "lad and SeBadéd the subjects of mystical 
speculations. The Ophites, who were Evyptians, 
are known to have given the name ’Iaé to the 
Moon (Neander, Gnost. 252), but this, as Tholuck 
suggests, may have arisen from the fact that in 
Coptie the Moon is called coh (Verm. Schriften, i. 
385). Movers (P/dn. i. 540), while defending the 
genuineness of the passage of Macrobius, connects 
‘Ia@, which denotes the Sun or Dionysus, with the 


root TTT, so that it signifies “the life-giver.” 
In any case, the fact that the name ’Ia@ is found 
among the Greeks and Egyptians, or among the 
Orientals of Further Asia, in the 2d or 3d century, 
cannot be made use of as an argument that the 
Hebrews derived their knowledge of the word from 
any one of these nations. On the contrary, there 
can be but little doubt that the process in reality 
was reversed, and that in this case the Hebrews 
were, not the borrowers, but the lenders. We have 
indisputable evidence that it existed among them, 
whatever may have been its origin, many centuries 
before it is found in other records; of the contrary 
we have no evidence whatever. Of the singular 
manner in which the word has been introduced 
into other languages, we have a remarkable instance 
in a passage quoted by M. Rémusat, from one of 
the works of the Chinese philosopher Lao-tseu, who 
flourished, according to Chinese chronology, about 
the 6th or 7th century B. C., and held the opinions 
commonly attributed to Pythagoras, Vlato, «and 
others of the Greeks. This passage M. Rémusat 
translates as follows: ‘“ Celui que vous regardez 
et que yous ne yoyez pas, se nomme / ; celui que 
yous ¢coutez et que yous n’entendez pas, se nomme 
Hi ; celui que votre main cherehe et qu’elle ne peut 
pas saisir, se nomme We. Ce sont trois étres 
qu’on ne peut comprendre, et qui, confondus, n’en 
font qu’un.’’ In these three letters J H V Rémusat 
thinks that he recognizes the name Jehovah of the 
Hebrews, which might have been learnt by the 
philosopher himself or some of his pupils in the 
course of his travels; or it might have been brought 
into China by some exiled Jews or Gnosties. The 
Chinese interpreter of the passage maintains that 
these mystical letters signify ‘the yoid,’’ so that 
in his time every trace of the origin of the word 
had in all probability been lost. And not only does 
it appear, though perhaps in a questionable form, 
in the literature of the Chinese. In a letter from 
the missionary Plaisant to the Vicar Apostolic 
Boucho, dated 18th Veb. 1847, there is mention 
made of a tradition which existed among a tribe in 
the jungles of Burmah, that the divine being was 
called Jova or Kara-Jova, and that the peculiarities 
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of the Jehovah of the Old Testament were attrib- 
uted to him (Reinke, Beitrdge, iii. 65). But all 
this is very vague and more curious than conyin- 
cing. he inscription in front of the temple of Isis 
at Sais quoted by Plutareh (de /s. et Os. § 9), “1 
am all that hath’been, and that is, and that shall 
be,’ which has been employed as an argument to 
prove that the name Jehovah was known among 


the Egyptians, is mentioned neither by Herodotus, ’ 


Diodorus, nor Strabo; and Proclus, who does allude 
to it, says it was in the adytum of the temple. 
But, even if it be genuine, its authority is worth- 
less for the purpose for which it is adduced. For, 
supposing that Jehovah is the name to which such 


meaning is attached, it follows rather that the | 


[Egyptians borrowed it and learned its significance 
from the Jews, unless it can be proved that both 
in Egyptian and Hebrew the same combination of 
letters conveyed the same idea. Without, however, 
having recourse to any hypothesis of this kind, the 
peculiarity of the inscription is sufficiently explained 
by the place which, as is well known, Isis holds in 
the Egyptian mythology as the universal mother. 
The advocates of the Egyptian origin of the word 
haye shown no lack of ingenuity in summoning to 
their aid authorities the most unpromising. <A 
passage from a treatise on interpretation (zrep} 
épunvelas, § 71), written by one Demetrius, in 
which it is said that the Egyptians hymned their 
gods by means of the seven vowels, has been tor- 
tured to give evidence on the point. Scaliger was 
in doubt whether it referred to Serapis, called by 
Hesychius “ Serapis of seven letters” (7d érra- 


ypdupatov Sapdms), or to the exclamation sr 


mM, hii yehovah, “He is Jehovah.’ Of the 
latter there can be but little doubt. Gesner took 
the seven Greek vowels, and arranging them in the 
order IEHQOYA, found therein Jehovah. But he 
was triumphantly refuted by Didymus, who main- 
tained that the vowels were merely used for musical 
notes, and in this very probable conjecture he is 
supported by the Milesian inscription elucidated 
by Barthelemy and others. In this the invocation 
of God is denoted by the seven yowels five times 
repeated in different arrangements, Aeniovw, 
Enuovwa, Hiovwae, lovwaen, Ovwaeni: each group 
of yowels precedes a “ holy’? (&yre), and the whole 
concludes with the following: “the city of the 
Milesians and all the inhabitants are guarded by 
archangels.” Miiller, with much probability, con- 
cludes that the seven vowels represented the seven 
notes of the octave. One more argument for the 
Egyptian origin of Jehovah remains to be noticed. 
Tt is found in the circumstance that Pharaoh 
changed the name of Kliakim to Jehoiakim (2 K. 
xxiii. 34), which it is asserted is not in accordance 
with the practice of conquerors towards the con- 
quered, unless the Egyptian king imposed upon the 
king of Judah the name of one of his own gods. 
But the same reasoning would prove that the origin 
of the word was Babylonian, for the king of Baby- 
lon changed the name of Mattaniah to Zedekiah 
(2 K. xxiv. 17). 


But many, abandoning as untenable the theory 
of an Egyptian origin, have sought to trace the 
name among the Pheenicians and Canaanitish tribes. 
In support of this, Hartmann brings forward a 
passage from a pretended fragment of Sanchoniatho 
quoted by Philo Byblius, a writer of the age of 
Nero. But it is now generally admitted that the 


| 
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so-called fragments of Sanchoniatho, the ancient 
Pheenician chronicler, are most impudent forgeries 
concocted by Philo Byblius himself. Besides, the 
passage to which Hartmann refers is not found in 
Philo Byblius, but is quoted from Porphyry by 
Eusebius (Prep. Evan. i. 9, § 21), and, genuine or 
not, evidently alludes to the Jehovah of the Jews. 
It is there stated that the most trustworthy au- 
thority in matters connected with the Jews was 
Sanchoniatho of Beyrout, who received his informa- 
tion from Hierombalos (.Jerubbaal) the priest of 
the god *Ievé, From the ogeurrence of Jehovah 
as a compound in the proper names of many who 
were not. Hebrews, Hamaker (Mise. Phen. p. 174, 
&e.) contends that it must have been known among 
heathen people... But such knowledge, if it existed, 
was no more than might have been obtained by 
their necessary contact with the Hebrews. The 
naines of Uriah the Hittite, of Araunah or Aranjah 
the Jebusite, of Tobiah the Ammonite. and of the 
Canaanitish town Bizjothjah, may be all explained 
without having recourse to Hamaker’s hypothesis. 
Of as little value is his appeal to 1 K. v. 7, where 
we find the name Jehoyah in the mouth of Hiram, 
king of Tyre. Apart from the consideration that 
Hiram would necessarily be acquainted with the 
name as that of the Hebrews’ national god, its 
oceurrence is sufficiently explained by the tenor of 
Solomon's message (1 K. vy. 3-5). Another point 
on which Hamaker relies for support is the name 
*ABdatos, which occurs as that of a Tyrian suffete 
in Menander (Joseph. c. Apion. i. 21), and which 


he identifies with Obadiah (TY T2Y). But both 
Fiirst and Hengstenberg represent it in Hebrew 


characters by Y72Y, ’abdai, which even Hamaker 
thinks more probable. 


If. Such are the principal hypotheses which have 
been constructed in’ order to account for a non- 
Hebraic origin of Jehovah. To attribute much 
value to them requires a large share of faith. It 
remains now to examine the theories on the opposite 
side; for on this point authorities are by no means 
agreed, and have frequently gone to the contrary 
extreme. S. D. Luzzatto (Anim. in Jes. Vat. in 
Rosenmiiller’s Compend. xxiv.) advances with sin- 
gular naiveté the extraordinary statement that 


Jehoyah, or rather TTT) divested of points, is 
compounded of two interjections, 11), vah, of pain, 


and WN, yahd, of joy, and denotes the author of 
good and evil. Such an etymology, from one who is 
unquestionably among the first of modern Jewish 
scholars, is a remarkable phenomenon. Ewald, 
referring to Gen. xix. 24, suggests as the origin of 


Jehoyah, the Arab. © { se, which signifies “ height, 


heaven; ’’ a conjecture, of the honor of which no one 
will desire to rob him. But most have taken for 
the basis of their explanations, and the different 
methods of punctuation which they propose, the 
passage in Ex. ili. 14, to which we must naturally 
look for a solution of the question. When Moses 
received his commission to be the deliverer of Israel, 
the Almighty, who appeared in the burning bush, 
communicated to him the name which he should 
give as the credentials of his mission: « And God 


said unta Moses, I am raat I am (TS TTS 


TTS, chych dsher ehyeh); and he said, Thus 


? 


‘JEHOVAH 


~ 


shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I Am | (Hitzig, Jesaja, p. 4). 


hath sent me unto you.’ That this passage is 
intended to indicate the etymology of Jehovah, as 
understood by the Hebrews, no one has ventured 
to doubt: it is in fact the key to the whole mystery. 
But, though it certainly supplies the etymology, 
the interpretation must be determined from other 


According to this view then, 71171 
must be the 3d sing. mase. fut. of the substantive 
verb 717, the older form of which was 71117, 


still found in the Chaldee mn, and Syriac Joon, 


considerations. 


a fact which will be referred to hereafter in dis- 
cussing the antiquity of the name. If this ety- 
mology be correct, and there seems little reason to 
call it in question, one step towards the true punc- 
tuation and pronunciation is already gained. Many 
learned men, and among them Grotius, Galatinus, 
Crusius, and Leusden, in an age when such fancies 
were rife, imagined that, reading the name with 
the vowel points usually attached to it, they dis- 
covered an indication of the eternity of God in the 
fact that the name by which He revealed himself 
to the Hebrews was compounded of the present 
participle, and the future and preterite tenses of 
the substantive verb. The idea may have been 
suggested by the expression in Rey. iv. 8 (6 jv Kad 
6 dv nal 6 epxduevos), and received apparent con- 
frmation from the Targ.. Jon. on Deut.’xxxii. 3), 
and ‘Targ. Jer. on Ex. iii. 14. These passages, 
however, throw no light upon the composition of 
the name, and merely assert that in its significance | 9 
it embraces. past, present, and future. But having 
agreed to reject the present punctuation, it i$ use- 
less to discuss any theories which may be based 
upon it, had they even greater probability in their 
favor than the one just mentiqned. As one of the 
forms in which Jehovah appears in Greek characters 
is Ia@, it has been proposed by Cappellus to pune- 


tuate it mr, yahvoh, which is. clearly contrary 
Ul 

to the analogy of 77 bs) verbs. Gussetius suggested 

TUT, yohevch, or ae abe yihveh, in the former 

of which he is supported by the authority of Fiirst; 


and Mercer and Corn. a Lapide read it PVT 
yehvch : but on all these suppositions we should 


have W1) for an a in the terminations of com- 
pound proper names. The suffrages of others are 


divided between *TYT), or TTI, supposed to be 


represented by the ’ TaBé of Epiphanius aboye men- 
tioned, and neg or Ty, which Fiirst holds 


to be the ’Ievé of Porphyry, or the "Iaod of 
Clemens Alexandrinus. Caspari (Wicha, p. 5, &e.) 
decides in favor of the former on the ground that 
this form only would give rise to the contraction 


71> in peepee names, and opposes both Fiirst’s 
nny or ao which siéuld be contracted into 
73. Gesenius punctuates the word TTT), from 
which, or from 77), are derived the abbreviated 
; yah, used in poetry, and the form WW= 


m= (so 71) becomes ant) which occurs 
at the commencement of compound proper names 


form > 9 


| throw, 
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Delitzsch maintains that, 
whichever punctuation be adopted, the quiescent 
sheva under TT is ungrammatical, and Chateph 
Pathach is the proper vowel. 
it my, ythavah, to which he says the ’Aié 


of Piecdbiet corresponds; the last yowel being 
Kametz instead of Segol, according to the analogy 


He therefore writes 


of proper names derived from fT He, verbs (@. g- 


Ms, ITD MSO, 


and others). In his 


>| opinion the form ol is not an abbreviation, but 


a concentration of the Tetragrammaton (Comm. 
iiber den Psalter, Vinl.). There remains to be 
noticed the suggestion of Gesenius that the form 


' TTT}, which he adopted, might be the Hiph. fut. 


of the substantive verb. 
Reuss. 
MAM. Fiirst (Zandw. s. v.) mentions some other 
etymologies which affect the meaning rather than 
the punctuation of the name; such, for instance, as 
that it is derived from a root MTT, “to over- 
” and signifies “the destroyer or storm- 
or that it denotes “ the light or heaven,” 


from a root SIWI=IID), “to be bright,” 


Of the same opinion was 
Others again would make it Piel, and read 


, 


sender ;’ 
or 
“ the life-giver,” from the same root =5TWT, “ to 


live.” We have therefore to decide between MT? 

r VT, and accept the former, i. e. Yahdveh, 
as the more probable punctuation, continuing at 
the same time for the sake of convenience to adopt 
the form “ Jehovah’? in what follows, on account 
of its familiarity to English readers. 

Ill. The next point for consideration is of vastly 
more importance: what is the meaning of Jehovah, 
and what does it express of the being and nature 
of God, more than or in distinction from the other 
names applied to the deity in the O. T.? That 
there was some distinction in these different appel- 
lations was early perceived, and various explanations 
were employed to account for it. Tertullian (ade. 
Hermog. ¢. 3) observed that God was not called 
Lord (icdptos) till after the Creation, and in conse- 
quence of it; while Augustine found in it an indi- 

cation of the absolute dependence of man upon God 
(de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 2). Chrysostom (//om. xiv. 
in Gen.) considered the two names, Lord and God, 
as equivalent, and the alternate use of them arbi- 
trary. But all their arguments proceed upon the 
supposition that the «pros of the LN X. is the true 
rendering of the original, whereas it is merely the 


translation of o> hah didéndi, whose points it bears. 


With regard to DTN, éléhim, the other chief 
name by which the Deity is designated in the O. T., 
it has been held by many, and the opinion does not 
even now want supporters, that in the plural form 
of the word was shadowed forth the plurality of 
persons in the godhead, and the mystery of the 
Trinity was inferred therefrom. Such, according 
to Peter Lontbard, was the true significance of 
Elohim. But Calvin, Mercer, Drusius, and Bel- 
larmine have given the weight of their authority 
against an explanation so fanciful and arbitrary. 
Among the Jewish writers of the Middle Ages the 
question much more nearly approached its solution, 
k. Jehuda Hallevi (12th cent.), the author of the 
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book Cozri, found in the usage of Elohim a protest 
against idolaters, who call each personified power 


TT ORS, élédh, and all collectively Elohim. He in- 


terpreted it as the most general name of the Deity, 
distinguishing Him as manifested in the exhibition 
of his power, without reference to his personality 
or moral qualities, or to any special relation which 
He bears to man. Jehovah, on the contrary, is the 
revealed aud known God. While the meaning of 
the former could be evolyed by reasoning, the true 
significance of the latter could only be apprehended 
“ by that prophetic vision by which a man is, as it 
were, separated and withdrawn from his own kind, 
and approaches to the angelic, and another spirit 
enters into him.’ In like manner Maimonides 
(Vor. Ned. i. 61, Buxt.) sawin Jehovah the name 
which teaches of the substance of the Creator, and 
Abarbanel (quoted by Buxtorf, de Nom. Det, § 39) 

distinguishes Jehovah, as denoting God according 
to what He is in himself, from Elohim which con- 
yeys the idea of the impression made by his power. 
In the opinion of Astruc, a Belgian physician, with 
whom the documentary hypothesis originated, the 
alternate use of the two names was arbitrary, and 
determined by no essential difference. Hasse (/7/- 
deckungen) considered them as historical names, 
and Sack (de Usu Nom. Dei, ete.) regarded Elohim 
as a vague term denoting ‘a certain infinite, om- 
nipotent, incomprehensible existence, from which 
things finite and visible have derived their origin,”’ 
while to God, as revealing himself, the more definite 
title of Jehovah was applied. Ewald, in his tract 
on the composition of Genesis (written when he 
was nineteen), maintained that Elohim denoted the 
Deity in general, and is the common or lower 
name, while Jehovah was the national god of the 
Israelites. But in order to carry out his theory he 
was compelled in many places to alter the text, and 
was afterwards induced to modify his statements, 
which were opposed by Gramberg and Stiihelin. 
Doubtless Elohim is used in many cases of the gods 
of the heathen, who included in the same title the 
God of the Hebrews, and denoted generally the 
Deity when spoken of as a supernatural being, and 
when no national feeling influenced the speaker. 
It was Elohim who, in the eyes of the heathen, 
delivered the Israelites from Egypt (1 Sam. iy. 8), 
and the Egyptian lad adjured David by Elohim, 
rather than by Jehovah, of whom he would have no 
knowledge (1 Sam. xxx. 15). So Ehud announces 
to the Moabitish king a message from Elohim 
(Judg. iii. 20); to the Syrians the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews was only their national God, one of the 
Elohim (1 K. xx. 23, 28), and in the mouth of a 
heathen the name Jehovah would convey no more 
intelligible meaning than this. It is to be observed 
also that when a Hebrew speaks with a heathen he 
uses the more general term Elohim. Joseph, in 
addressing Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 16), and David, in 
appealing to the king of Moab to protect his family 
(1 Sam. xxii. 3), designate the Deity by the less 
specific title; and on the other hand the same rule 
is generally followed when the heathen are the 
speakers, as in the case of Abimelech (Gen. xxi. 
23), the Hittites (Gen. xxiii. 6), the Midianite 
(Judg. vii. 14), and Joseph in his assumed character 
as an Egyptian (Gen. xlii. 18). But, although this 
distinction between Elohim, as the general appella- 
tion of Deity, and Jehovah, the national God of 
the Israelities, contains some superficial truth, the |> 
real nature of their difference must be sought for 
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far deeper, and as a foundation for the arguments 
which will be adduced recourse must again be had 
to etymology. 


wT 
élihim, the pl. of TON, etymologists are divided 


1V. With regard to the derivation of 5 


. . a ote . . . J ’ 
in their opinions; some connecting it with Dn, él, 
and the unused root Dax, al, “to be strong,” 
Ez 


while others refer it to the Arabic x! , dha, “ to 


--£ 


be astonished,”’ and hence xSf, alaha, “to worship, 
adore,’ Elohim thus denoting the Seapene Being 
avho was worthy of all worship and adoration, the 
dread and awful One. But First, with much 
greater probability, takes the noun in this case as 
the primitive from which is derived the idea of 
worship contained in the verb, and gives as the 


true root TR TAR, “to be strong.’ Delitzsch 


would prefer a root, FT eis — Tos Das (Symb. 
ad Psalm. illustr. p. 29). From whatever root, 
however, the word may be derived, most are of 
opinion that the primary idea contained in it is 
that of strength, power; so that Elohim is the 
proper appellation of the Deity, as manifested in 
his creative and universally sustaining agency, and 
in the general divine guidance and government of 
the world. Hengstenberg, who adheres to the 
derivation above mentioned from the Arab., aliha 
and aluha, deduces from this etymology his theory 
that Elohim indicates a lower, and Jehovah a 
higher stage of the knowledge of God, on the 
ground that ‘the feeling of fear is the lowest which 
can exist in reference to God, and merely in respect 
of this feeling is God marked by this designation.” 
But the same inference might also be drawn on 
the supposition that the idea of simple power or 
strength is the most prominent in the word; and 
it is more natural that the Divine Being should be 
conceived of as strong before He became the object 
of fear and adoration. To this view Gesenius ac- 
cedes, when he says that the notion of worshipping 
and fearing is rather derived from the power of the 
Deity w hich is expressed in his name. ‘The ques- 
tion now arises, What is the meaning to be attached 
to the plural form of the word? As has been 
already 1entioned, some haye discovered therein 
the mystery of the Trinity, while others maintain 
that it points to polytheism. The Rabbis generally 
explain it as the plural of majesty; Rabbi Bechai, 
as signifying the lord of all powers. Abarbanel and 
Kimehi consider it a title of honor, in accordance 
with the Hebrew idiom, of which examples will be 
found in Is. liv. 5, Job xxxy. 10, Gen. xxxix. 20, 


30. In Proy. ix. 1, the plural 357, 
chocmoth, * wisdoms,”’ is neal for wisdom in ve 
abstract, as including all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. Hence it is probable that the 
plural form Elohim, instead of pointing to poly- 
theism, is applied to God as comprehending in 
himself the fullness of all power, and uniting in a 
perfect degree all that which the name signifies, 
and all the attributes which the heathen ascribe to 
the several divinities of their pantheon. The sin- 


gular my, él6ah, with few exceptions (Neh. ix. 


xlii. 


17; 2 Chr. xxxii. 15), occurs only in poetry. It 
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will be found, upon examination of the passages in 
which Elohim occurs, that it is chiefly in places 
* where God is exhibited only in the plenitude of his 
power, and where no especial reference is made to 
his unity, personality, or holiness, or to his relation 
to Israel and the theocracy. (See Ps. xvi. 1, xix. 
1,7, 8.) Hengstenberg’s etymology of the word 
is disputed by Delitzsch (Symb. ad Pss. illustr. p. 
29 n.), who refers it, as has been mentioned above, 
to a root indicating power or might, and sees in it 
an expression not of what men think of God, but 
of what He is in Himself, in so far as He has life 
omnipotent in Himself, and according as He is the 
beginning and end of all life. Lor the true ex- 
planation of the name he refers to the revelation 
of the mystery of the ‘Trinity. But it is at least 
extremely doubtful whether to the ancient Israelites 
any idea of this nature was conveyed by Klohim; 
and in making use of the more adyanced knowledze 
supplied by the New Testament, there is some 
danger of discovering more meaning and a more 
subtle significance than was ever intended to be 
expressed. 

VY. But while Elohim exhibits God displayed in 
his power as the creator and governor of the phys- 
ical universe, the name Jehovah designates his 
nature as He stands in relation to man, as the only, 
almighty, true, personal, holy Being, a spirit, and 
“the father of spirits’? (Num. xvi. 22; comp. 
John iy. 24), who revealed himself to his people, 
made a covenant with them, and became their law- 
giver, and to whom all honor and worship are due. 
If the etymology above given be accepted, and the 
name be derived from the future tense of the sub- 
stantive verb, it would denote, in accordanée“ with 
the general analogy of proper names of a similar 
form, ‘“‘ He that is,” “the Being,’ whose chief 
attribute is eternal existence. Jehovah is repre- 
sented as eternal (Gen. xxi. 83; comp. 1 Tim. vi. 
16), unchangeable (Ex. iii. 14; Mal. iii. 6), the only 
being (Josh. xxii. 22; Ps. 1. 1), creator and lord 
of all things (Ix. xx. 11; comp. Num. xvi. 22 
with xxvii. 16; Is. xlii. 5). It is Jehovah who 
made the covenant with .his people (Gen. xy. 18; 
Num. x. 33, &e.). In this connection Elohim occurs 
but once (Ps. Ixxviii. 10), and even with the article, 
ha-Elohim, which expresses more personality than 
Elohim alone, is found but seldom (Judy. xx. 27; 
1 Sam. iy. 4). The Israelites were enjoined to 
observe the commandments of Jehoyah (Lev. iy. 27, 
&e.), to keep his law, and to worship Him alone. 
Hence the phrase ‘to serve Jehovah” (Ix. x. 7, 
8, &e.) is applied to denote true worship, whereas 
«to serve ha-Klohim’’ is used but once in this 
sense (lox. iii. 12), and Elohim oceurs in the same 
association only when the worship of idols is spoken 
of (Deut. iv. 28; Judg. iii. 6). As Jehovah, the 
only true God, is the only object of true worship, 
to Him belong the sabbaths and festivals, and all 
the ordinances connected with the religious services 
of the Israelites (Idx. x. 9, xii. 11; Lev. xxiii. 2). 
His are the altars on which offerings are made to 
the true God; the priests and ministers are his 
(1 Sam. ii. 11, xiv. 3), and so exclusively that a 
priest of Elohim is always associated with idolatrous 
worship. To Jehovah alone are offerings made 
(Ex. viii. 8), and if Elohim is ever used in this 
connection, it is always qualified by pronominal 
suffixes, or some word in construction with it, so as 
to indicate the true God; in all other cases it refers 
to idols (Ex. xxii. 20, xxxiv. 15). It follows nat- 
urally that the Temple and Tabernacle are Jehoyah’s, 
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and if they are attributed to Elohim, the latter is 
in some manner restricted as before. The prophets 
are the prophets of Jehoyah, and their announce- 
ments proceed from him, seldom from Elohim. 
The Israelites are the people of Jehovah (Ex. xxxvi- 
20), the congregation of Jehovah (Num. xvi. 3), 
as the Moabites are the people of Chemosh (Jer. 
xlviii. 46). Their king is the anointed of Jehovah; 
their wars are the wars of Jehovah (Ex. xiv. 2); 
1 Sam. xviii. 17); their enemies are the enemies 
of Jehovah (2 Sam. xii. 14); it is the hand of 
Jehovah that delivers them -up to their foes (Judg. 
vi. 1, xiii. 1, &ec.), and he it is who raises up for 
them deliverers and judges, and on whom they call 
in times of peril (Judg. ii. 18, iii. 9, 15; Josh. 
xxly. 7; 1 Sam. xvii. 37). In fine, Jehovah is the 
theocratic king of his people (Judg. viii. 23), by 
him their kings reign and achieve success against 
the national enemies (1 Sam. xi. 13, xiy. 23). 
Their heroes are inspired by his Spirit (Judg. iii. 
10, vi. 34), and their hand steeled against their 
foes (2 Sam. vii. 23); the watchword of Gideon 
was “ The Sword of Jehovah, and of Gideon!” 4 
(Judg. vii. 20). The day on which God executes 
judgment on the wicked is the day of Jehovah (Is. 
ii, 12, xxxiv. 8; comp. Rey. xvi. 14). As the 
Israelites were in a remarkable manner distin- 
guished as the people of Jehovah, who became their 
lawgiver and supreme ruler, it is not strange that 
He should be put in strong contrast with Chemosh 
(Judg. xi. 24), Ashtaroth (Judg. x. 6), and the 
Baalim (Jude. iii. 7), the national deities of the 
surrounding nations, and thus be preéminently dis- 
tinguished as the tutelary deity of the Hebrews in 
one aspect of his character. Such and no more 
was He to the heathen (1 K. xx. 23); but all this 
and much more to the Israelites, to whom Jehovah 
was a distinct personal subsistence, — the living 
God, who reveals himself to man by word and deed, 
helps, guides, saves, and delivers, and is to the Old 
what Christ is to the New ‘lestament. Jehovah 
was no abstract name, but thoroughly practical, 
and stood in intimate connection with the religious 
life of the people. While Elohim represents God 
only in his most outward relation to man, and dis- 
tinguishes him as recognized in his omnipotence, 
Jehoyah describes him according to his innermost 
being. In Jehovah the moral attributes are pre- 
sented as constituting the essence of his nature, 
whereas in [lohim there is no reference to person- 
ality or moral character. The relation of [lohim 
to Jehovah has been variously explained. ‘The for- 
mer, in Hengstenbere’s opinion, indicates a lower, 
and the latter a higher, stage of consciousness of 
God; Elohim becoming Jehoyah by an_ historical 
process, and to show how he became so being the 
main object of the sacred history. Kurtz considers 
the two names as related to each other as power 
and evolution; Elohim the God of the beginning, 
Jehovah of the development; Elohim the creator, 
Jehovah the mediator. Elohim is God of the be- 
ginning and end, the creator and the judge; Jeho- 
vah the God of the middle, of the development 
which lies between the beginning and end (Die 
Kinheit der Gen.). That Jehovah is identical with 
Elohim, and not a separate being, is indicated by 
the joint use of the names Jehovah-Elohim. 

VI. The antiquity of the name Jehovah among 


a * “Wor Jehovah and for Gideon” is the strict 
translation. The A. V interpolates “ the sword of.” 
Hi. 
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the Hebrews has formed the subject of much dis- 
cussion. That it was not known before the age 
of Moses has been inferred from Ex. vi. 8; while 
Von Bohlen assigns to it a much more recent date, 
and contends that we have ‘no conclusive proof of 
the worship of Jehovah anterior to the ancient 
hymns of David”? (/nt. to Gen. i. 150, Eng. tr.). | 
But, on the other hand, we should be inclined to 
infer from the etymology of the word that it orig- 
inated in an age long prior to that of Moses, in 


whose time the root Tr == TAg was already 
antiquated. From the Aramaic form in which it 


appears (comp. Chald. MT, Syr. JOST), Jahn 


refers to the earliest times of Abraham for its date, 
and to Mesopotamia or Ur of the Chaldees for its 
birthplace. Its usage in Genesis cannot be ex- 
plained, as Le Clere suggests, by supposing it to be 
employed by anticipation, for it is introduced where 
the persons to whom the history relates are speak~ 
ing, and not only where the narrator adopts terms 
familiar to himself; and the same difficulty remains 
whatever hypothesis be assumed with regard to the 
original documents which formed the basis of the 
history. At the same time it is distinctly stated 
in Ex. vi. 8, that to the patriarchs God was not 
known by the name Jehovah. If, therefore, this 
passage has reference to the first revelation of Jeho- | 
vah simply as a name and title of God, there is 

clearly a discrepancy which requires to be explained. 

In renewing his promise of deliverance from Egypt, 

‘God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am 

Jehoyah; and I appeared unto Abraham, unto 

Isaac, and unto Jacob, by (the name of ) God Al- 


mighty (Zl Shaddai, TW On), but by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them.’ It follows 
then that, if the reference were merely to the name 
as a name, the passage in question would prove 
equally that before this time Elohim was unknown 
as an appellation of the Deity, and God would ap- 
pear uniformly as E] Shaddai in the patriarchal 
history. But although it was held by Theodoret 
( Quest. xy. in Ex.) and many of the Fathers, who 
have been followed by a long list of moderns, that 
the name was first made known by God to Moses, 
and then introduced by him among the Israelites, 
the contrary was maintained by Cajetan, Lyranus, 
Calvin, Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, and others, 
who deny that the passage in Ex. vi. alludes to the 
introduction of the name. Calvin saw at once that 
the knowledge there spoken of could not refer to 
the syllables and letters, but to the recognition of 
God’s glory and majesty. It was not the name, 
but the true depth of its significance which was 
unknown to and uncomprehended by the patriarchs. 
They had known God as the omnipotent, “7 Shad- 
dai (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3), the ruler of the phys- 
ical universe, and of man as one of his creatures; 
as a God eternal, immutable, and true to his prom- 
ises he was yet to be revealed. In the character 
expressed by the name Jehovah he had not hitherto 
been fully known; his true attributes had not been 
recognized (comp. Jarchi on Ex. vi. 3) in his work- 
ing and acts for Israel. Aben Ezra explained the 
oecurrence of the name in Genesis as simply indi- 
eating the knowledge of it as a proper name, not 
as a qualificative expressing the attributes and qual- 
ities of God. Referring to other passages in which 
the phrase “the name of God”? occurs, it is clear 
that something more is intended by it than a mere 


appellation, and that the proclamation of the name 
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of God is a revelation of his moral attributes, and 
of his true character as Jehovah (Ex. xxxiii. 19, 
xxxiv. 6, 7) the God of the covenant. Maimonides 
(Mor. Neb. i. 64, ed. Buxtorf ) explains the name 
of God as signifying his essence and his truth, and 
Olshausen (on Matt. xviii. 20) interprets “ name” 
(jvowa) as denoting “ personality and essential 
being, and that not as it is incomprehensible or 
unknown, but in its manifestation.” The name 
of a thing represents the thing itself, so far as it 
can be expressed in words. ‘That Jehovah was not 
a new name Hiivernick concludes from Ex. iii. 14, 
where “ the name of God Jehovah is evidently pre- 
supposed as already in use, and is only explained, 
interpreted, and applied. . . . It is certainly not a 
new name that is introduced; on the contrary, the 


TITIS TWN CTS (I am that I am) would be 
unintelligible, if the name itself were not presup- 
posed as already known. ‘The old name of antiq- 


|uity, whose precious significance had been forgot- 


ten and neglected by the children of Israel, here 
as it were rises again to life, and is again brought 
home to the consciousness of the people”? (/ntrod. 
to the Pent. p. 61). The same passage supplies an 
argument to prove that by ‘“ name’? we are not to 
understand merely letters and syllables, for Jehovah 
appears at first in another form, ehyeh (TITS). 
The correct collective view of Ix. vi. 3, Hengsten- 
berg conceives to be the following — “ Hitherto 
that Being, who in one aspect was Jehoyah, in an- 
other had always been Elohim. The great crisis 
now drew nigh in which Jehoyah Elohim would be 
changed into Jehovah. In prospect of this event 
God solemnly announced himself as Jehovah.” 
Great stress has been laid; by those who deny 
the antiquity of the name Jehoyah, upon the fact 
that proper names compounded with it oceur but 
seldom before the age of Samuel and Dayid. It is 
undoubtedly true that, after the revival of the true 
faith among the Israelites, proper names so com- 
pounded did become more frequent, but if it can be 
shown that prior to the time of Moses any such 
names existed, it will be sufficient to prove that the 
name Jehovah was not entirely unknown. Among 
those which have been quoted for this purpose are 
Jochebed the mother of Moses, and daughter of 
Levi, and Moriah, the mountain on which Abraham 
was commanded to offer up Isaac. Against the 
former it is urged that Moses might have changed 
her name to Jochebed after the name Jehovah had 
been communicated by God; but this is very im- 
probable, as he was at this time eighty years old, 
and his mother in all probability dead. If this 
only be admitted as a genuine instance of a name 
compounded with Jehovah, it takes us at once back 
into the patriarchal age, and proves that a word 
which was employed in forming the proper name 
of Jacob’s grand-daughter could not have been un- 
known to that patriarch himself. The name Moriah 


(7TST13) is of more importance, for in one passage 
in which it occurs it is accompanied by an ety- 
mology intended to indicate what was then under- 
stood by it (2 Chr. iii. 1). Hengstenberg regards 


it as a compound of FTN V3, the Hoph. Part. 


of TTS, and 71%, the abbreviated form of mim ; 
so that, according to this etymology, it would sig- 


tie] 


nify “shown by Jehovah.’ Gesenius, adopting the 


meaning of TIS in Gen. xxii. 8, renders it ‘ cho- 
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sen by Jehovah,” but suggests at the same time 
what he considers a more. ‘probable derivation, ac- 
cording to which Jehovah does not form a part of 
the compound word. But there is reason to believe 
from various allusions in Gen. xxii. that the former 
was regarded as the true etymology. 

Having thus considered the origin, significance, 
and antiquity of the name Jehovah, the reader will 
he in a position to judge how much of truth there 
is in the assertion of Schwind (quoted by Reinke, 
Beitr. iii, 135, n. 10) that the terms Llohim, Jcho- 
vah Flohim, and then Jehovah alone* applied to 
God, show ‘to the philosophic inquirer the progress 
of the human mind from a plurality of gods to a 
superior god, and from this to a single Almighty 
Creator and ruler of the world.” 

The principal authorities which have been made 
use of in this article are Hengstenberg, On the 
Authenticity of the Pentateuch, i. 213-307, Eng. 
trans.; Reinke, Phil. histor. Abhandlung iiber den 
Gottesnamen Jehova, Beitrdge, vol. iii.; Tholuck, 
Vermischte Schriften, th. i. 377-405; Kurtz, Die 
Einheit der Genesis xliii-liii.; Keil, Ueber die 
Gottesnumen im Pentateuche, in Rudelbach and 
Guericke’s Zeitschrift ; Ewald, Die Composition 
der Genesis ; Gesenius, Thesaurus ; Bunsen, Bibel- 
werk, and Reland, Decas exercitationum philo- 
logicarum de vera pronuntiatione nominis Jehova, 
besides those already quoted. WWieeatyy 


* Tn regard to the use of mm in ‘the O. T., 


especially in the Pentateuch and the Psalms, con- 
sidered as a mark of antiquity and authorship, the 
reader is referred to the articles on those books. 
The article by Dr. Tholuck (see above) firste pub- 
lished in his Litterarischer Anzeiger (1832, May, 
ff.), was translated by Dr. Robinson in the Bibl. Re- 
pository, iy. 89-108. It examines “ the hypoth- 
esis of the Egyptian and Indian origin of the name 
Jehovah,’ and shows that it has no proper founda- 
tion. Jt is held that ‘the true derivation of the 
word is that which the earliest Hebrew records 


Prof. E. 


Ballgntine discusses the significancy of the name in 
the same periodical (iii. 730-744), under the head 
of “Interpretation of Ix. vi. 2, 3.’ Of the eleven 
different explanations which he reviews, he adopts 
the one which supposes Jehovah “to imply simply 
veal existence, that which és, as distinguished from 
that which is not.” Hence, when it is said that God 
appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as 7 Shad- 
dai (the Almighty), but was not known to them as 
Jehovah, it is “a formal declaration by God him- 
self of the commencement of a new dispensation of 
religion and providence, the grand design of which 
was to make known God as Jehovah, the only 
true and living God,” in opposition to idols and all 
other false gods. It is not meant that the name 
itself of Jehovah was unknown to the patriarchs; 
but that tbe object of God’s dealing with them was 
differenrit from that of the Mosaic dispensation, 
namely, to vindicate the truth concerning Him 


(expressed by THT), that He alone is the living 
God. Dr. Wordsworth’s view of the introduction 


present, namely, from the verb 7197.” 
TT 
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of the name is very similar to this. There is not 
a contrast in the passage (Ix. vi. 2, 3) between 
the two names (Shaddai and Jehoyah); but a com- 
parison of attributes, and of the degrees of clearness 
with which they were revealed. Hence the asser- 
tion is not that “the name Jehovah was not known 
before, but that its full meaning had not been made 
| known” (Holy Bible, with Notes, ii. 216).¢ 

The more common view (stated in the preceding 
article), restricts the idea of this fuller revelation to 
God’s immutability as the one ever faithful to his 
promises. This explanation is preferred by Rey. 
J. Quarry, in his able work on Genesis and its 
Authorship (Lond., 1866). “The Vatriarchs had 
only the promises unfulfilled; in respect to the 
Sufi ment of them they received not the prom- 
ises.’’ God is now about to fulfill the reat promise 
to give the land of Canaan to their seed, and so He 
announces himself to Moses in the words, ‘I am 
Jehovah,’ and tells him that while the Patriarchs had 
manifestations of God in his character as El-Shad- 
dai, they had no experience of him as regards this 
name, which implied the continuousness and un- 
changeableness of his gracious purpose toward them 
(p. 296). Ebrard (/istorische Theol. Zeitschrift, 
1849, iv.) agrees with those who infer the later ori- 
gin of the name from Ex. vi. 2, 3. He maintains 
that ‘Jehovah’ occurs in Genesis only as prolep- 
tie, and on that ground denies that its use there 
affords any argument against the unity of the au- 
thorship of that book. Recent discussions have 
rendered this latter branch of the subject specially 
important. (For the fuller literature which belongs 
here, see under PeNrATEUCH, Amer. ed.) In regard 


to the representation of mm by xdpios in the 


Septuagint, we refer the reader to Prof. Stuart’s 
artiele on Kdpzos in the Bibl. Repository, i . 736 ff 
It is shown that this Greek title is employed in the 
great majority of instances to designate that most 
sacred of all the Divine appellations. 188 


JEHOVAH-—JVREH Ny rice: : 


Kupios «ldev: Dominus videt), i. e. ered will 
see, or provide, the name given by Abraham to the 
place on which he had been commanded to offer 
Isaac, to commemorate the interposition of the 
angel of Jehovah, who appeared to prevent the 
sacrifice (Gen. xxii. 14) and provided another victim. 
The immediate allusion is to the expression in the 
8th verse, ‘ God will look out for Himself a lamb 
fon a burnt offering,’ but it is not unlikely that 
there is at the same time a covert reference to 
Moriah, the scene of the whole occurrence. The 
play upon words is followed up in the latter clause 
of ver. 14, which appears in the form of a popular 
proverb: ‘as it is said this day, In the mountain 
of Jehovah, He will be seen,’’ or ‘“ provision shall 
be made.’? Such must be the rendering if the 
received punctuation be accepted, but on this point 
there is a division of opinion. The text from which 
the LXX. made their translation must have been 


ms) mm WA, & év TG vper Kupios &pOn, 
«on the mountain Jehovah appeared,’’ and the 


same, with the exception of FTN) for the last 


a *Jt is justly urged that a more exact translation 
of the Hebrew (Ex. vi. 3) guides us more directly to 
this sense than does that of the A. V.: “I appeared to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob in El-Shaddai ” (7. e. 
in my character as God Almighty); “and my name 


Jehovah ” (7. e. as regards my name Jehovah) “ was I 
not known to them.” ‘he A. V. interpolates “ the 
name of’ in the first part of the verse, and then, as 
it for the sake of correspondence, says, “ by my name” 
| in the second part. H. 
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word, must have been the reading of the Vulgate 
and Syriac. The ‘Targum of Onkelos is obscure. 
W. A. W. 


JEHO’VAH-NIS’SI (002 mT: Sey 
KaTapuyi jou: Dominus exaltatio mea), Je- 
hovah my banner, the name given by Mocs: a the 
altar which he built j in commemoration of the dis- 
comfiture of the Amalekites by Joshua and_ his 
chosen warriors at Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 15). It 
was erected either upon the hill overlooking the 
battle-field, upon which Moses sat with the staff of 
God in his hand, or upon the battle-field itself. 
According to Aben Ezra it was on the Horeb. The 
Targum of Onkelos paraphrases the verse thus: 
“Moses built an altar and worshipped upon it 
before Jehovah, who had wrought for him miracles 


(9D), nisin).”’ Such too is Jarchi’s explanation 
of the name, referring to the miraculous interposi 
tion of God in the defeat of the Amalekites. The 
LXX. in their translation, “ the Lord my refuge,” 
evidently supposed nissi to be derived from the root 


DAI, mis, “ to flee,” and the Vulgate traced it to 


SW, “to lift up.” The significance of the name 
is probably contained in the allusion to the staff 
which Moses held in his hand as a banner during 
the engagement, and the raising or lowering of 
which turned the fortune of battle in favor of the 
Israelites or their enemies. God is thus recognized 
in the memorial altar as the deliverer of his people, 
who leads them to victory, and is their rallying 
point in time of peril. On the figurative use of 
“banner,” see Ps. Ix. 4; Is. xi. 10. 
W. A. W. 


JEHO'VAH-SHA’LOM (ow mim: 


ciphyn Kuptov: Domini pux), iv e. Jehovah (is) 


peace, or, with the ellipsis of ete. “ Jehovah, 
the God of peace.’’ The altar erected by Gideon in 
Ophrah was so called in memory of the salutation 
addressed to him by the angel of Jehovah, ‘ Peace 
be unto thee” (Jude. vi. 24). Piscator, however, 
following the Hebrew accentuation, which he says 
requires a different translation, renders the whole 
passage, without introducing the proper name, 
“when Jehovah had proclaimed peace, to him;”’ 
but his alteration is harsh and unnecessary. ‘The 
LXX. and Vulg. appear to have inserted the words 
as they stand in the present Hebrew text, and to 


haye read TTF Diu, but they are supported 
by no MS. authority. Wiedh awe 


* JEHO'VAH-SHAMMAH = (757) 


TDW : Kuptos éie?: Dominus ibidem), i. e. Je- 
hovah there, or lit. thither, is the marginal reading 
(A. V.) of Ezek. xlviii. 35. In the text the trans- 
lators have put “The Lord is there.” In both 
respects the A. V. has followed the Bishops’ Bible. 
It is the name that was to be given to the new 
city which Ezekiel saw in his Vision, and has so 
gorgeously described (chap. xl.—xlviii.). Compare 


Rey. xxii. 3, 4. H. 
* JEHO’VAH - TSID’/KENU Cala 
PTS, Jehovah our righteousness: in Jer. 


xxiii. 6, KUpLos lwoedér, FA. kt. Iwoetketus in 
xxxiii. 16, Rom. Vat. Alex. FA. Ald. omit, Comp. 
Kedptos Sieatoceyn quay: Dominus Justus noste?) 
is the marginal reading of the A. V. in Jer. xxiii. 
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6 and xxxiii. 10, where the text has ‘“ The Lord our 
Righteousness.’’ It will be seen that the TAX, 


makes a proper name of WPTS (ow righteous- 
ness) in the first of the above passages. - The 
hesitation of our translators whether they should 
render or transfer the expression may have been the 
greater from their supposing it to be one of the 
Messianic titles. The long exegetical note in the 
margin of the Bishops’ Bible (Jer. xxxili. 16) is 
curious and deserves to be read. (ee 


JEHOZABAD (Tam [whom “Jehovah 
gave]: *le(aBab; [Alex. loCdBad: | Jozabad). 1. 
A Korachite Levite, second son of Obed-edom, and 
one of the porters of the south gate of the temple, 


and of the storehouse there (E°5DN M12) in the 
time of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 4, 15, compared with 
Neh. xii. 25). 

(PIw(aBad :] Joseph. ‘OxdBaros-) A Ben- 
jamite, captain of 180,000 armed men, in the days 
of king Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 18). 

By {In 2 K., ‘Iw(aBed: in 2 Chrs "Iw (oBée; 
Vat. Zw(aBed; Alex. ZaBe6.] Son of Shomer or 
Shimrith, a Moabitish woman. and possibly a de- 
scendant of the preceding, who with another con- 
spired against king Joash and slew him in his bed 
(2 K. xii. 21; 2 Chr. xxiv. 26). (Joasu.] The 
similarity in the names of both conspirators and 
their parents is worth notice. 

This name is commonly abbreviated in a He- 
brew to JOZABAD. A. ©; 


JEHOZ’ADAK (lp Twi [whom Jehovah 
makes just|: “lwcaddk: Alex: lwoedek: Josedec), 
son of the high-priest SERAIAH (1 Chr. yi. 14, 15) 
in the reign of Zedekiah. When his father was 
slain at Riblah by order of Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
11th of Zedekiah (2 K. xxv. 18, 21), Jehozadak was 
led away captive to Babylon (1 Chr. vi. 15), where 
he doubtless spent the remainder of his days. He 
himself never attained the high-priesthood, the 
Temple being burnt to the ground, and so con- 
tinuing, and he himself being a captive all his life. 
But he was the father of Jesnua the high-priegs — 
who with Zerubbabel headed the Return from Cap- 
tivity — and of all his successors till the pontificate 
of Aleimus (Ezr. iii. 2; Neh. xii. 26, &e.). [H1cH- 
priest.]| Nothing more is known co him. It 
is perhaps worth remarking that his name is com- 
pounded of the same elements, and has exactly the 
same meaning, as that of the contemporary king 
Zedekiah — “God is righteous;’? and that the 
righteousness of God was signally displayed in the 
simultaneous suspension of the throne of David and 
the priesthood of Aaron, on account of the sins of 
Judah. This remark perhaps acquires weight from 
the fact of his successor Jeshua, who restored the 
priesthood and rebuilt the Temple, haying the same 
name as Joshua, who brought the nation into the 
land of promise, and Jesus, a name significative 
of salvation. 

In Haggai and Zechariah, though the name in 
the original is exactly as above, yet our translators 
have chosen to follow the Greek form, and present 
it as JOSEDECH. 

In Ezra and Nehemiah it is abbtevisted: both 
in Hebrew and A. V., to Jozapak,. 


AMOR 
JHHU. 1. (SM=STenovan is He; [in 
Le ene K. ] ‘lov, [ Vat. E.ov; in 2 Chr.,, ’ Inow, 
Vat. Tov; in Hos., "Iovda;] Alex. [commonly] 
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Inov; Joseph. ’Inods.) The founder of the fifth 
dynasty of the kingdom of Israel. His history was 
told in the lost “ Chronicles of the Kings of Israel” 
(2 K. x. 34). His father’s name was Jehoshaphat 
(2 K. ix. 2); his grandfather's (which, as being 
hetter known, was sometimes affixed to his own — 
2 K. ix.) was Nimshi. In his youth he had been 
one of the guards of Ahab. His first appearance 
in history is when, with a comrade in arms, Bidkar, 
or Bar-Dakar (Iphrem. Syr. Opp. iv. 540), he rode @ 
behind Ahab on the fatal journey from Samaria to 
Jezreel, and heard, and laid up in his heart, the 
warning of Elijah against the murderer of Naboth 
(2 K. ix. 25). But he had already, as it would 
seem, been known to Elijah as a youth of promise, 
and, accordingly, in the vision at Horeb he is men- 
tioned as the future king of Israel, whom Elijah is 
to anoint as the minister of vengeance on Israel 
(1K. xix. 16, 17). ‘his injunction, for reasons 
unknown to us, Elijah never fulfilled. It was re- 
served long afterwards for his successor Elisha. 

Jehu meantime, in the reigns of Ahaziah and 
Jehoram, had risen to importance. The same ac- 
tivity and vehemence which had fitted him for his 
earlier distinctions still continued, and he was 
known far and wide as a charioteer whose rapid 
driving, as if of a madman? (2 K. ix. 20), could 
be distinguished even from «a distance. He was, 
under the last-named king, captain of the host in 
the siege of Ramoth-Gilead. According to Ephraim 
Syrus (who omits the words “saith the Lord” in 
2 K. ix. 26, and makes “I” refer to Jehu) he had, 
in a dream the night before, seen the blood of 
Naboth and his sons (phrem. Syr. Opp. iv. 540). 
Whilst in the midst of the officers of the besieging 
army a youth suddenly entered, of wild appearance 
(2 K. ix. 11), and insisted on a private interview 
with Jehu. ‘They retired into a secret chamber. 
The youth uncovered a vial of the sacred oil (Jos. 
Ant. ix. 6, 1) which he had brought with him, 
poured it over Jehu’s head, and after announcing 
to him the message from Ilisha, that he was ap- 
pointed to be king of Israel and destroyer of the 
house of Ahab, rushed out of the house and disap- 
peared. 

Jehu’s countenance, as he reéntered the assembly 
of officers, showed that some strange tidings had 
reached him. He tried at first to evade their ques- 
tions, but then revealed the situation in which he 
found himself placed hy the prophetic call. Ina 
moment the enthusiasm of the army took fire. 
They threw their garments — the large square 
beged, similar to a wrapper or plaid — under his 
feet, so as to form a rough carpet of state, placed 
him on the top of the stairs,¢ as on an extempore 
throne, blew the royal salute on their trumpets, 
and thus ordained him king. He then cut off all 
communication between Ramoth-Gilead and Jez- 
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reel, and set off, full speed, with his ancient comrade 
Bidkar, whom he had made captain of the host in 
his place, and a band of horsemen. From the 
tower of Jezreel a watchman saw the cloud of dust 


(NYDW, kovloprov ; A. V. ‘“company’’) and 
amounced his coming (2 K. ix. 17). The mes- 
sengers that were sent out to him he detained, on 
the same principle of secrecy which had guided all 
his movements. It was not till he had almost 
reached the city, and was identified by the watch- 
man, that alarm was taken. But even then it 
seems as if the two kings in Jezreel anticipated 
news from the Syrian war rather than a revolution 
at home. It was not till, in answer to Jehoram’s 
question, “Is it peace, Jehu?” that Jehu’s fierce 
denunciation of Jezebel at once revealed the danger. 
Jehu seized his opportunity, and taking full aim 
at Jehoram, with the bow which, as captain of the 
host, was always with him, shot him through the 
heart (ix. 24). The body was thrown out on 
the fatal field, and whilst his soldiers pursued and 
killed the king of Judah at Beth-gan (A. V. “the 
garden-house’’), probably Engannim, Jehu himself 
advanced to the gates of Jezreel and fulfilled the 
divine warning on Jezebel as already on Jehoram. 
{JEZEBEL.| He then entered on a work of exter- 
mination hitherto unparalleled in the history of the 
Jewish monarchy. All the descendants of Ahab 
that remained in Jezreel, together with the officers 
of the court, and hierarchy of Astarte, were swept 
away. His next step was to secure Samaria. Eyery 
stage of his progress was marked with blood. At 
the gates of Jezreel he found the heads of seventy 
princes of the house of Ahab, ranged in two heaps, 
sent to him as a propitiation by their guardians in 
Samaria, whom he had defied to withstand him, 
and on whom he thus threw the responsibility of 
destroying their own royal charge. Next, at “the 
shearing-house ”’ (or Beth-eked) between Jezreel and 
Samaria he encountered forty-two sons or nephews 
(2 Chr. xxii. 8) of the late king of Judah, and 
therefore connected by marriage with Ahab, on a 
visit of compliment to their relatives, of whose fall, 
seemingly, they had not heard. These also were 
put to the sword at the fatal well, as, in the later 
history, of Mizpah, and, in our own days, of Cawn- 
pore (2 K. x. 14), [Isumartn, 6.] As he droye 
on he encotintered a strange figure, such as might 
have reminded him of the great Elijah. It was 
Jehonadab, the austere Arabian sectary, the son of 
Rechab. In him his keen eye discovered a ready 
ally. He took him into his chariot, and they con- 
cocted their schemes as they entered Samaria (x. 
15,16). [Jenonapan.] 

Some stragglers of the house of Ahab in that 
city still remained to be destroyed. But the great 
stroke was yet to come; and it was conceived -and 


a The Hebrew word is DYTe3 ; usually employed 


for the coupling together of oxen. This the LXX. 
understand as though the two soldiers rode in sep- 
arate chariots — émiBeBynxdres emi gévyn (2 K. ix. 25); 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 6, § 8) as though they sat in the 
same chariot with the king (kadeGoudvous omaGev Tov 
dpwaros tov ’AyaBov). 

b This is the force of the Hebrew word, which, as 
in 2 K. ix. 11, the LXX. translate év rapaddayy. 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 6, § 8) says axodaltepoy Te Kal meT 
evrakias mdevev, 

¢ The expression translated “on the top of the 
stairs’ is one the clew to which is lost. The word is 


gerem, TZ, 7. e. a bone, and the meaning appears 
to be that they placed Jehu on the very stairs them- 


selves — if midbyn be stairs — without any seat or 
chair below him. “The stairs doubtless ran round the 
inside of the quadrangle of the house, as they do still, 
for instance, in the ruin called the house of Zacchzeus 
at Jericho, and Jehu sat where they joined the flat 
platform which formed the top or roof of the house. 
Thus he was conspicuous against the sky, while the 
captains were below him in the open quadrangle. The 
old Versions throw little or no light on the passage : 
the LXX. simply repeat the Hebrew word, émi 7d 
yapém Tov avaBabuer, By Josephus it is avoided. 
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executed with that union of intrepid daring and | 
profound secreey which marks thé whole career of 
Jehu. Up to this moment there was nothing which | 
_ showed anything beyond a determination to exter-| 
minate in all its branches the personal adherents of 
Ahab. He might still have been at heart, as he 
seems up to this time to have been in name, dis- 
posed to tolerate, if not to join in, the Phoenician 
worship. ‘Ahab served Baal a little, but Jehu 
shall serve him much.” ‘here was to be a new 
inauguration of the worship of Baal. A solemu 
assembly, sacred vestments, innumerable victims, | 
were ready. The vast temple at Samaria raised | 
by Ahab (1 K. xvi. 32; Jos. Ant. x. 7, § 6) wa 
crowded from end to end. ‘The chief sacrifice was 
offered, as if in the exeess of his zeal, by Jehu him- 
self. Jehonadab joined in the deception. There 
was some apprehension Jest worshippers of Jehovah 
might be found in-the temple; such, it seems, had 
been the intermixture of the two religions. As 
soon, however, as it was ascertained that all, and 
none but, the idolaters were there, the signal was 
given to eighty trusted guards, and a sweeping 
massacre remoyed at one blow the whole heathen 
population of the kingdom of Israel. The inner- 
most sanctuary of the temple (translated in the 
A. VY. “the city of the house of Baal’’) was 
stormed, the great stone statue of Baal was de- 
molished, the wooden figures of the inferior divin- 
ities sitting round him were torn from their places 
and burnt (Iwald, Gesch. iii. 526), and the site of 
the sanctuary itself became the public resort of the | 
inhabitants of the city for the basest uses. This | 
is the last public act recorded of Jehu. The re-| 
maining twenty-seven years of his long reign are 
passed over in a few words, in which two points 
only are material: He did not destroy the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam: The trans-Jordanic tribes 
suffered much from the ravages of Hazael (2 Kk. 
x. 29-33). He was buried in state in Samaria, 
and was sueceeded by his son JenoaAnaz (2 K. 
x. 35). His name is the first of the Israelite kings 
which appears in the Assyrian monuments. It is 
found on the black obelisk discovered at Nimroud 
(Layard, Nineveh, i. 396), and now in the British 
Museum, amongst the names of kings who are 
bringing tribute (in this case gold and silver, and | 
articles manufactured in gold) to Shajmaneser I. 
His name is given as “Jehu” (or “ Yahua’’) 
‘the son of Khumri’’ (Omri). This substitution 
of the name of Omri for that of his own father 
may be accounted for, either by the importance 
which Omri had assumed as the second founder of 
the northern kingdom, or by the name of ‘“ Beth- 
Khumii,” only given to Samaria in these monu- 
ments as “the House or Capital of Omri” (Lay- 
ard, Nin. and Bab., 643; Rawlinson’s Herod. i. 
465), [and Ancient Monarchies, ii. 365.] 
The character of Jehu is not difficult to under- 
stand, if we take it as a whole, and judge it from 
a general point of view. 
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He must be regarded, like many others in _his- 
tory, as an instrument for accomplishing great 
purposes rather than as great or good in himself. 
In the long period during which his destiny, 
though known to others and perhaps to himself, 
lay dormant; in the suddenness of his rise to 
power; in the ruthlessness with which he carried 
out his purposes: in the union of profound silence 
and dissimulation with a stern, fanatic, wayward 
zeal, —he has not been without his likenesses in 
modern times. ‘The Scripture narrative, although 
it fixes our attention on the services which he ren- 
dered to the cause of religion by the extermination 
of a worthless dynasty and-a degrading worship, 


| yet on the whole leaves the sense that it was a 


reign barren in gréat results. His dynasty, indeed, 
was firmly seated on the throne longer than any 
other royal house of Israel (2 K. x.), and under Jero- 
boam If. it acquired a high name amongst the 
oriental nations. But Elisha, who had raised him 
to power, as far as we know, never saw him. In 
other respects it was a failure; the original sin of 
Jeroboam’s worship continued: and in the Prophet 
Hosea there seems to be a retribution exacted for 
the bloodshed by which he had mounted the throne: 
“ T will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house 
of Jehu” (Hos. i. 4), as in the similar condemna- 
tion of Baasha (1 K. xvi. 2). See a striking poem 
to this effect on the character of Jehu in the Lyra 
Apestolica. 

2. [In 1 K., *Iod, Vat. Scov, Alex. Sinov; 2 
Chr., ‘Ino’, Vat. lov, Incov.] Jehu, son of Ha- 
nani: a prophet of Judah, but whose ministrations 
were chiefly directed to Israel. His father was 
probably the seer who attacked Asa (2 Chr. xvi. 
7). He must have begun his career asa prophet 
when very young. He first denounced Baasha, 
both for his imitation of the dynasty of Jeroboam, 
and also (as it would seem) for his cruelty in de- 
stroying it (1 K. xvi. 1, 7), and then, after an’ 
interval of thirty years, reappears to denounce 
Jehoshaphat for his alliance with Ahab (2 Chr. 
xix. 2, 3). He survived Jehoshaphat and wrote 
his life (xx. 34). From an obscurity in the text 
of 1 K. xvi. 7 the Vulgate has represented him as 
killed by Baasha. But this is not required by the 
words, and (except on the improbable hypothesis 
of two Jehus, both sons of Hanani) is contradicted 
by the later appearance of this prophet. 

3. ('Inod; | Vat. Inoovs:] Jehu.) A man of 
Judah of the house of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 58). 
He was the son of a certain Obed, descended from 
the union of an Egyptian, JArwA, with the daugh- 
ter of Sheshan, whose slave Jarha was (comp. 34). 

4. (‘Inod; [Vat. ovros.]) A Simeonite, son of 
Josibiah (1 Chr. iv. 85). He was one of the chief 
men of the tribe, apparently in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (comp. 41). 

5. (Inova.) Jehu the Antothite, 7. e. native 
of Anathoth, was one of the chief of the heroes 
of Benjamin, who forsook the cause of Saul for 


a * This statement respecting Jehu is to be canceled 
as incorrect. It is founded on an error of Prof. Raw- 
linson in deciphering an Assyrian inscription (Ancient 
Monarchies, ii. 365, note 8) which he corrects, vol. iv. 
p. 576. ‘The true reading “ gives the interesting infor- 
mation that among Benhadad’s allies, when he was 
attacked by the Assyrians in B. c. 853, was ‘Ahab of 
Jezreel’ It appears that the common danger of sub- 
jection by the Assyrian arms, united in one, not only 
the Hittites, Hamathites, Syrians of Damascus, Phoe- 
nicians, and Egyptians, but the people of Israel also. 


Ahab, king of Samaria, seeing the importance of the 
crisis, sent a contingent of 10,000 men, and 2,000 
chariots to the confederate force ; a contingent which 
took part in the first great battle between the armies 
of Syria and Assyria. Thus the first known contact 
between the Assyrians and the Israelites is advanced 
from the accession of Jehu (ab. B. c. 841) to the last 
year, or last year but one, of Ahab (x. c. 853), and 
Ahab — not Jehu —is the first Israelite monarch of 
whom we haye mention in the Assyrian records.” 
H. 


JEHUBBAH 


__ that of David when the latter was at Ziklag (1 Chr. 


xii. 3). He does not reappear in any of the later 
lists. FAG AED te 


JEHUBBAH (MAM [he will be hidden]: 
"Taba; [Vat. corrupts] ‘Alex. OBa: Hub+), a man 
of Asher; son of Shamer or Shomer, of the house 
of Beriah (1 Chr. vii. 34). 


JEHU’CAL (YD577) [potent, Ges.]: 5 Iwd- 


XA 5 Alex. Iwayas [FA. Iwayayx: J en son 
of Shelemiah; one of two persons sent by king 
Zedekiah to Jeremiah, to entreat his prayers and 
advice (Jer. xxxvii. 3). His name is also given as 
JuCAL, and he appears to have been one of the 
“ princes of the king’ (comp. xxxviii. 1, 4). 


JK’HUD Cit [praise]: "AGép; Alex. Tov: 
Jud), one of the towns of the tribe of Dan (Josh. 
XL. 45), named between Baalath and Bene-berak. 
Neither of these two places, however, has been 
identified. By Eusebius and Jerome Jebud is not 
named. Dr. Robinson (ii. 242) mentions that a 
place called e/- Yehudiyeh exists in the neighbor- 
hood of Lydd, but he did not visit it. It is, how- 
ever, inserted on Van de Velde’s map at 7 miles 
east of Jaffa and 5 north of Lydd. This agrees 
with the statement of Schwarz (141) that ‘“ Jehud 
is the village Jehudie, 74 miles $. E. of Jaffa,” ex- 
cept as to the direction, which is nearer I. than 
S. E. G. 

JEHU’DI OFT = Jew: § Iovdtv; Alex. 
lovder: Judi), son of Nethaniah, a man employed 
by the princes of Jehoiakim’s court to fetch Baruch 
to read Jeremiah’s denunciation (Jer. xxxvi.714), 


and then by the king to fetch the volume itself and 
read it to him (21, 23). 

JEHUDIJ AH (pps ie [the Jewess] : 
’Adia; [ Vat. Adesa;] Alex. dia: Judain). There 
is really no such name in the Heb. Bible as that 
which our A. V. exhibits at 1 Chr. iv. 18. If it 
is a proper name at all it is Ha-jehudijah, like 
Ham-melech, Hak-koz, ete.; and it seems to be 
rather an appellative, “the Jewess.”’ As far as an 
opinion can be formed of so obscure and apparently 
corrupt a passage, Mered, a descendant of Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh, and whose towns, Gedor, 
Socho, and Eshtemoa, lay in the south of Judah, 
married two wives —one a Jewess, the other an 
Egyptian, a daughter of Pharaoh. The Jewess 
was sister of Naham, the father of the cities of 
Keilah and Eshtemoa. The descendants of Mered 
by his two wives are given in yy. 18, 19, and per- 
haps in the latter part of ver. 17. Hodijah in yer. 
19 is doubtless a corruption of Ha-jehudijah, “ the 


Jewess,’” the letters mrp having fallen out from 


the end of WS and the beginning of the fol- 
lowing word; and the full stop at the end of ver. 
18 should be removed, so as to read as a recapitu- 
lation of what precedes: “ These are the sons of 
Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh, which Mered 
took (for his wife), and the sons of his. wife, the 
Jewess, the sister of Naham (which Naham was) 
the father of Keilah, whose inhabitants are Gar- 
mites, and of Eshtemoa, whose inhabitants are 
Maachathites;’’ the last being named _ possibly 
from Maachah, Caleb’s concubine, as the Ephra- 
thites were from [phrata.  Bertheau (Chronih) 
arrives at the same general result, by proposing to 
place the closing words of ver. 18 before the words 
7) 


JEKAMIAH 


And she bare Miriam,” etc., 17. See also 
Vatablus. LMR s 

JEHUSH (WAY [collecting, bringing to- 
gether, Viirst, Dietr.]: *Ids; [Vat. Tay;] Alex. 
latas: Us), son of Eshek, a remote descendant of 
Saul (1 Chr. viii. 39). The parallel genealogy in 
ch. ix. stops short of this man. 

For the representation of Ain by H, see JENIEL, 
MEHUNIM, ete. 

JEVEL (aye [perh. treasure of God, 
Ges.]: Jehiel). 1. (Iwha.) A chief man among 
the Reubenites, one of the house of Joel (1 Chr. y. 
is 

2. (leifr; Alex. once 1@:mA; [Vat. FA. in xvi. 
5, EveimA.]) A Merarite Levite, one of the gate- 
keepers (DYNVYW) A. V. “ porters,” and “ door- 
keepers ’’) to the sacred tent, at the first establish- 
ment of the Ark in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 18). 
His duty was also to play the harp (ver. 21), or the 
psaltery and harp (xvi. 5), in the service before the 
wes 
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in yer. 


CEAeifzA, [Vat. EAeanaA,] Alex. EdenA.) 
A ohn ee Levite, one of the Bene-Asaph [sons 
of A.], forefather of JAHAZrIEL in the time of king 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xxi. 14). 


4, (ONID, i. e. Jeuel, but the A. V. follows 
the correction of the Kent: ‘IemaA.) The Scribe 


(pion) who kept the account of the numbers 
of king Uzziah’s irregular predatory warriors 
(T73, A. V. “bands,” 2 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

5. (Jeuel, as in the preceding; but the A. V. 
again follows the Keri: "lea: Jahiel.) A Ger- 
shonite Levite, one of the Bene-Elizaphan, who 
assisted in the restoration of the house of Jehovah 
under king Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 

6. (IemaA, [Vat- Erina,] Alex. IeinA.) One 
of the chiefs nw) of the Leyites in the time of 
Josiah, and an assistant in the rites at his great 
Passover (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

7. (Jeuel as above, but in Keri and A. V. Jeiel: 


lena, [ Vat. Eveca, | Alex. Ein.) One of the 
Bene-Adonikam who formed part of the caravan of 


Ezra from Babylon to Jerusalem (Kz. viii. 13). In 
Esdras the name is JEUEL. 
8. (laha, Alex. Ieema.) A layman, of the 


Bene Nebo, who had taken a foreign wife and had 
to relinquish her (Ezr. x. 43). In Esdras it is 
omitted from the Greek and A. V., though the 
Vulgate has Jdelus. 


JEKAB/ZEEL Ongar [God who assem- 
bles, brings together]: Vat. [Alex. FA. omit; 
FA. Comp.] KaBoena: Cabsecl), a fuller form 
of the name of KABZEEL, the most remote city 
of Judah on the southern frontier. This form 
oceurs only in the list of the places reoccupied after 
the Captivity (Neh. xi. 25). G. 


JEKA’MEAM (Oya? [who assembles the 
people]: "Texeulas, Texuodus Alex. [in xxiv. 23,} 
Tekeuta: Jecnuwam, Jecmaan), a Levite in the time 
of King David: fourth of the sons of Hebron, the 
son of Kohath (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiy. 23). 


JEKAMYVAH (TW [Jehovah collects, 


endures]: "lexeutas [Vat. ~Mel- -]; Alex. ere 
Tcamias), son of Shallum, in the line of Abhlai, 
about contemporary with king Ahaz. In another 
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passage the same name, borne by a different person, 
is given JECAMIAH (1 Chr. ii. 41). [Jaria.] 
INES NSE 

JEKU’THIEL (ASAP [perh. fear of 
God, piety, Dictr. Ges.]: 6 XerihA; Alex. Lex Ouna: 
[Comp. IexoutifA:] Icuthiel), a man recorded in 
the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iy. 18) as the son 
of a certain Ezrah by his Jewish wife (A. V. Jehu- 
dijah), and in his turn the father, or founder, of 
the town of Zanoah. This passage in the Targum 
is not without a certain interest. Jered is inter- 
preted to mean Moses, and each of the names fol- 
lowing are taken as titles borne by him. Jekuthiel 
— “trust in God’? — is so applied “ because in his 
days the Israelites trusted in the God of heaven for 
forty years in the wilderness.” 

In a remarkable prayer used by the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews in the concluding service of the 
Sabbath, [lijah is invoked as haying had ‘tidings 
of peace delivered to him by the hand of Jekuthiel.”’ 
This is explained to refer to some transaction in 
the life of Phineas, with whom Elijah is, in the 
traditions of the Jews, believed to be identical (see 
the quotations in Modern Judaism, p. 229). 


JEMIMA (WMD? [dove]: ‘Hudpa: Dies, 


as if from DOW, “a day”), the eldest of the three 
daughters born to Job after the restoration of his 
prosperity (Job xlii. 14). Rosenmiiller compares 
the name to the classical Diana; but Gesenius iden- 
tifies it with an Arabic word signifying ‘ dove.” 
The Rev. C. Forster (Historical Geography of Ara- 
bia, ii. 67), in tracing the posterity of Job in Arabia, 
considers that the name of Jemima survives in 
Jemama, the name of the central province of the 
Arabian peninsula, which, according to an Arabian 
tradition (see Bochart, Phaleg, ii. § 26), was called 
after Jemama, an ancient queen of the Arabians. 
Wy cS) -Bs 

JEM’NAAN (‘Teuvady; [Sin.) Auuay, Sin.c@ 
Teuvaa':] Vulg. omits), mentioned among the places 
on the sea-coast of Palestine to which the panic of 
the incursion of Holofernes extended (Jud. ii. 28). 
No doubt JABNEEL — generally called Jamnia by 
the Greek writers — is intended. The omission of 
Joppa however is remarkable. G. 

JEMU’EL (nas [God is light, Fiirst; 
wink, assenting, Dietr. ; but uncertain]: “Lewounr; 
[Vat. in Ex., TeuimA:] Jamuel), the eldest son of 
Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15). In the lists 
of Num. xxvi. and 1 Chr. iy. the name is giyen as 
NEMUEL, which Gesenius decides to be the cor- 
rupted form. 


JEPH’THAE (‘Tepde: Jephic), Heb. xi. 32. 
The Greek form of the name JEPHTHAH. 


JEPH’THAH (AD, i.e. Yéphtah [he, i. e. 
God, will open, free]: TepOde: Jephie), a judge, 
about B. C. 1143-1137. His history is contained 
in Judg. xi. 1-xii. 7. He was a Gileadite, the son 
of Gilead @ and a coneubine. Driven by the legiti- 
mate sons from his father's inheritance, he went to 
Tob, and became the head of a company of free- 
booters in a debatable land probably belonging to 
Ammon (2 Sam. x. 6). The idolatrous Israelites 
in Gilead were at that time smarting under the 
oppression of an Ammonitish king; and Jephthah 


a * Probably a patronymic there =a native of that 
country ; see GILEAD, 4, note (Amer. ed.). H. 


JEPHTHAH 


was led, as well by the unsettled character of the 
age as by his own family circumstances, to adopt a 
kind of life unrestrained, adventurous, and insecure 
as that of a Scottish border- chieftain in the middle 
ages. It was not unlike the life which David after- _ 
wards led at Ziklag, with this exception, that Jeph- 
thah had no friend among the heathen in whose 
land he lived. His fame as a bold and successful 
captain was carried back to his native Gilead; and 
when the time was ripe for throwing off the yoke 
of Ammon, the Gileadite elders sought in vain for 
any leader, who in an equal degree with the hase- 
born outcast could command the confidence of his 
countrymen. Jephthah consented to become their 
captain, on the condition — solenmnly ratified before 
the Lord in Mizpeh—that in the event of his 
success against Ammon he should still remain as 
their acknowledged head. Messages, urging their 
respective claims to occupy the trans-Jordanic re- 
gion, were exchanged between the Ammonitish king 
and Jephthah. ‘Then the Spirit of the Lord (7. ¢ 
“ force of mind for great undertakings, and bodily 
strength,” Tanchum: comp. Judg. ili. 10, vi. 24, 
xi. 29, xiv. 6, xv. 14) came upon Jephthah. He 
collected warriors throughout Gilead and Manasseh, 
the provinces which acknowledged his authority. 
And then he yowed his vow unto the Lord, “ what- 
soever cometh forth [7z. e. first] of the doors of my 
house to meet me, when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall surely be Jehovah's, and 
I will offer it up for a burnt-offering.”. The Am- 
monites were routed with great slaughter. Twenty 
cities, from Aroer on the Arnon to Minnith and to 
Abel Keramim, were taken from them. But as 
the conqueror returned to Mizpeh there came out 
to meet him a procession of damsels with dances 
and timbrels, and among them —the -first person 
from his own house — his daughter and only child. 
“ Alas! my daughter, thou hast brought me very 
low,”’ was the greeting of the heart-stricken father. 
But the high-minded maiden is ready for any per- 
sonal suffering in the hour of her father’s triumph. 
Only she asks for a respite of two months to with- 
draw to her native mountains, and in their recesses 
to weep with her virgin-friends over the early dis- 
appointment of her life. When that time was 
ended she returned to her father; and “he did 
unto her his vow.” 

But Jephthah had not long leisure, even if he 
were disposed, for the indulgence of domestic grief. 
The proud tribe of Ephraim challenged his right 
to go to war, as he had done without their concur- 
rence, against Ammon; and they proceeded to vin- 
dicate the absurd claim by invading Jephthah in 
Gilead. They did but add to his triumph which 
they envied. He first defeated them, then inter- 
cepted the fugitives at the fords of Jordan, and there, 
having insultingly identified them as Ephraimites 
by their peculiar pronunciation, he put forty-two 
thousand men to the sword. 

The eminent office for which Jephthah had stip- 
ulated as the reward of his exertions, and the glory 
which he had won, did not long abide with him. 
He judged Israel six years and died. 

It is generally conjectured that his jurisdiction 
was limited to the trans-Jordanic region. 

The peculiar expression, xi. 34, faithfully trans- 
lated in the margin of the A. ie has been inter- 
preted as signifying that Jephthah had _step-chil 
dren. 

That the daughter of Jephthah was really offered 
up to God in sacrifice, slain by the hand of her 
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father and then burned — is a horrible conclusion; 
but one which it seems impossible to avoid. This 
was understood to be the meaning of the text by 
Jonathan the paraphrast, and Rashi, by Josephus, 
Ant. v. 7, § 10, and by perhaps all the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, as Origen, in Joannem, tom. vi. cap. 
36; Chrysostom, /oin. ad pop. Antioch. xiv. 3, 
Opp. ii. 145: Theodoret, Quest. in Jud. xx.; 
Jerome, /yp. ud Jul. 118, Opp. i. 791, &e.; Augus- 
tine, Queest. in Jud. viii. § 49, Opp. iii. 1, p. 610. 
For the first eleven centuries of the Christian era 
this was the current, perhaps the universal opinion 
of Jews and Christians. Yet none of them exten- 
uates the act of Jephthah. Josephus calls it neither 
lawful nor pleasing to God. Jewish writers say 
that he ought to have referred it to the high-priest ; 
but either he failed to do so, or the high-priest 
culpably omitted to prevent the rash act. Origen 
strictly confines his praise to the heroism of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter. 

Another interpretation was suggested by Joseph 
Kimchi. He supposed that, instead of being sacri- 
ficed, she was shut up in a house which her father 
built for the purpose, and that she was there visited 
by the daughters of Israel four days in each year 
so long as she lived. This interpretation has been 
adopted by many eminent men, as by Levi ben 
Gersom and Bechai among the Jews, and by Dru- 
sius, Grotius, Estius, de Dieu, Bishop Hall, Water- 
land, Dr. Hales, and others. More names of the 
same period, and of not less authority, might how- 
ever be adduced on the other side. Liehtfoot once 
thought (Hrubhin, § 16) that Jephthah did not 
slay his daughter; but upon more mature reflection 
he came to the opposite conclusion (Harmony, ete. 
Judg. xi., Works, i. 51). 

Each of these two opinions is supported by argu- 
ments grounded on the original text and on the 
customs of the Jews. (1.) In Judg. xi. 31, the 
word translated in the A. V. “ whatsoever ’’ knows 
no distinction of gender, and may as correctly be 
translated ‘ whosoever; ’’ and in favor of the latter 
yersion it is urged that Jephthah could not have 
expected to be met by an ox or other animal fit for 
sacrifice, coming forth from the door of his house; 
and that it was obviously his intention to signalize 
his thanksgiving for victory by devoting some 
human being to destruction, to that end perverting 
the statute, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29 (given with another 
purpose, on which see Jahn, Archeologia, § 294, 
or Ewald, Alterthiimer, 89), to the taking of a life 
which was not forfeit to the law. (2.) To J. 
Kimchi’s proposal to translate ‘and I will offer,” 
yerse 31, ,‘¢ 07 I will offer,” it has been replied that 
this sense of the conjunction is rare, that it is not 
intended in two vows couched in parallel phrase- 
ology, Gen. xxviii. 21, 22, and 1 Sam. i. 11, and 
that it ereates two alternatives between which there 
is no opposition. (3.) The word rendered in A. V. 
“to lament,” or “to talk with,” verse 40, is trans- 
lated by later scholars, as in Judg. v. 11, ‘to cele- 
brate.”? (4.) It has been said that if Jephthah 
put his daughter to death, according to verse 39, 
it is unmeaning to add that she ‘knew no man;”’ 
but on the other hand it is urged that this cireum- 
stance is added as setting in a stronger light the 
rashness of Jephthah and the heroism of his 
daughter. (5.) It has been argued that human 
sacrifices were opposed to the principles of the Jew- 
ish law, and therefore a Jew could not haye intended 
to make a thank-offering of that sort; but it is 
replied that a Gileadite born in a lawless age, living 
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as a freebooter in the midst of rude and idolatrous 
people who practiced such sacrifices, was not likely 
to be unusually acquainted with or to pay unusual 
respect to the pure and humane laws of Israel. 
(6.) Lastly, it has been argued that a life of religious 
celibacy is without injunction or example to favor 
it in the O. T. 

Some persons, mindful of the enrollment of Jeph- 
thah among the heroes of faith in Heb. xi. 32, as 
well as of the expression “the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him,” Judg. xi. 29, have therefore 
serupled to believe that he could be guilty of such 
asin as the murder of his child. But it must be 
remembered also that deep sins of several other 
faithful men are recorded in Scripture, sometimes 
without comment; and as Jephthah had time after- 
wards, so he may have had grace to repent of his 
vow and his fulfillment of it. At least we know 
that he felt remorse, which is often the foreshadow 
of retribution or the harbinger of repentance. 

Doubtless theological opinions have sometimes 
had the effect of leading men to prefer one view of 
Jephthah’s vow to the other. Selden mentions that 
Genebrard was told by a Jew that Kimchi’s inter- 
pretation was devised in order to prevent Christians 
quoting the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter as a 
type of the sacrifice of the Son of God. And 
Christians, who desire or fear an example alleged 
in favor of celibate vows or of the fallibility of in- 
spired men, may become partial judges of the 
question. 

The subject. is discussed at length in Augustine, 
1. c. Opp. iii. 1, p. 610; a Treatise by L. Capellus 
inserted in Crit. Sacr. on Judg. xi.; Bp. Hall’s 
Contemplitions on O. T., dk. x.; Selden, De jure 
naturali et gentium, iv. § 11; Lightfoot. Sermon 
on Judg. xi. 39, in Works, ii. 1215; Pfeiffer, De 
voto Jephte, Opp. 591; Dr. Hales’ Analysis of 
Chronology, ii. 288; and in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia. 

Wen: 


*Tt may be well to remind the reader that Kim- 
chi’s suggestion (mentioned above) appears as a mar- 
ginal reading of the A. V.: It “shall surely be 
the Lord's, or I will offer it up for a burnt-offer- 
ing.” This disjunctive construction makes the 
vow of Jephthah not absolute, but conditional: it 
left him at liberty to pursue one course or another, 
according to the nature of the offering which he 
might be called to make, on ascertaining who or 
what should come forth to meet him from his house. 
But this solution does violence to the Hebrew sen- 
tence. Prof. Cassel, in his elaborate article on 
this subject (Herzog’s Real-Encyk. vi. 466-478), 
maintains that Jephthah, when he made his vow, 
was not thinking of the possibility of a human 
sacrifice, or of an animal sacrifice of any sort, but 
employed the term ‘ burnt-oftering ” in a spiritual 
sense; that is, using the expressive word to denote 
completeness of consecration, he meant that he would 
devote to God’s special and perpetual service the 
first person of his household whom he should meet 
The event showed that among all the contingencies 
he had no thought that this person would be his 
own child; but so it proved, and he fulfilled the 
vow in consigning her to a life of celibacy, and thus 
destroying his own last hope of posterity. The 
first. clause of the vow, it is argued, defines the 
second: a literal burnt-offering cannot be meant, 
but one which consists in being the Lord’s. It 
must be admitted that no exact parallel can be 
found to justify this peculiar meaning of the word 
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(Ay). This author presents the same view in 
his Richter und Ruth, pp. 106-114. 
Delitzsch pet the question (B2b/. Commentary | 
on the O. T., iv. 886-395), and decide, in like man- | 
ner, against “he idea of a literal sacrifice. 
Wordsworth (Holy Bible, with Notes, ii. pt. i. 128 
fi.) sums up his review of the different explanations | 


JEPHUNNE 


Keil and | 


with the remark, that the predominance of argu-| 
ment and authority fayors the opinion “that Jeph-| 


thah did actually offer his daughter, not against her 
will, but with her consent, a burnt-offering to the 
Lord. . . . But we may not pause here. ‘There is 
a beautiful light shed upon the gloom of this dark 
history, reflected from the youthful form of the 


maiden of Gilead, Jephthah’s daughter. . . . She 
is not like the Iphigenia of the Greek story. She 


offers her own life a willing sacrifice; and in her 
love for her father’s 


$s name, and 3 in on resolve that | 


all should know that she is a willing sacrifice, and | 


with tender and delicate consideration for her 
father, and in order that no one may charge him 
with haying sacrificed her against her own free will, 
she craves respite and liberty for two months, that 
she may range freely on the mountains, apart from 
the world, and prepare herself for the day of sufter- 
ing, and for another life. In full foresight of death, 
she comes down from her mountain liberty at the 
appointed time to offer her virgin soul for the fulfill- 
ment of her father’s vow. Her name was held in 
honor in Israel. The daughters of Israel went 
yearly to lament her — or rather to celebrate her 
— for four days.’ 

Finally, let. it be said, this is one of those acts 
which the Scripture history simply relates, but 
leaves the judgment of them to the reader. We 
cannot, without being unjust to the morality of 
the Bible, insist too much on this distinction. In 
itself considered, it is immaterial to the correctness 
or incorrectness of our interpretation of Jephthah’s 
vow, whether this interpretation exalts or lowers 
our estimate of his character. The commendation 
of his faith (Heb. xi. 32) does not extend to all his 
actions. The same allowance is due to him for 
frailty and aberrations that we make in behalf of 
others associated with him in the same catalogue 
of examples of heroic faith. H. 


JEPHUN’NE (Iegovy9: Jephone), Ecclus. 


xlvi. 7. [JEPHUNNEH. ] 


JEPHUN’NEH ee [perh. for whom «| 


way is prepared]: Jephone). 1. (lepovvh-) Father 
of Caleb the spy, who is usually designated as 
“Caleb the son of Jephunneh.”’ He appears to have 
belonged to an Edomitish tribe called Kenezites, 
from Kenaz their founder; but his father or other 
ancestors are not named. [CALEB, 2; Krnaz.] 
(See Num. xiii. 6, &e., xxxii. 12, &e.; Josh. xiy. 
14, &e.; 1 Chr. iv. 15.) 


ao Lagi in both MSS. [rather, Rom. Alex.; 
Vat. Idiva].) A descendant of Asher, eldest of 
the three sons of Jether ¢ Chr. vii. 38). 
A. C. 


JWRAH (7 [new moon]: [in Gen.,] Chg 
[Alex. lapad, Comp. ‘Tepax in 1 Chr., Rom. Vat. 
Alex. omit, Ald. "Iadép, Comp. "Idpe:] Jae), the 
fourth in order of the sons of Joktan (Gen. x. 26; 
1 Chr. i. 20), and the progenitor of a tribe of 
southern Arabia. He has not been satisfactorily 
identified with the name of any Arabian place or 


|=“ the 


JERAH 


| like the numerous fortified places in the Yemen, 


of the old Himyerite kingdom) named Yerakh 


are 


(ele= TM») is mentioned as belonging to 


the district of the Nijjad (Mardsid, s. v. Yerdich), 
/which is in Mahreh, at the extremity of the Yemen 


(Kdmoos, in article Os; cf. ARABIA). The 
similarity of name, however, and the other indica- 
tions, we are not disposed to lay much stress on. 

A very different identification has been proposed 
by Bochart (Phaleg, ii. 19). He translates Jerah 
: moon’’ into Arabic, and finds the de- 
scendants of Jerah in the Alilsei, a people dwelling 
near the Red Sea (Agatharch. ap. Diod. Sic. iii. 
45), on the strength of a passage in Herodotus 
(iii. 8), in which he says of the Arabs, “ Bacchus 
they call in their language Orotal; and Urania, 
Alilat.” He further suggests that these Alilei 
are the Benee- Hilal of more modern times, Hilal 


a 
(S32) meaning, in Arabic, “the moon when, 


a 
being near the sun, it shows a narrow rim of light.” 
Gesenius does not object to this theory, which he 
quotes; but says that the opinion of Michaelis 
(Spicileg. ii. 60) is more probable: the latter scholar 


finding Jerah in the “coast of the moon” Pk 
Pee o 

rectly, “low land of the moon, wore ee 
vt a o 

or in the “mountain of the moon”’ (peal ee 

—in each case the moon being + ‘kamar,” not 


“hilal.’ The former is “a place between Zafari 
and Esh-Shihr’’ (Admovos): the latter in the same 
part, but more inland; both being, as Gesenius re- 
marks, near to Hadrainiiwt, next to which, in the 
order of the names, is Jerah in the record in 
Genesis; and the same argument may be adduced 
in favor of our own possible identification with the 
fortress of Yerakh, named at the commencement 
of this article. Whatever may be said in support 
of translating Jerah, as both Bochart and Michaelis 
have done, the former's theory involves some grave 
difficulties, which must be stated. 

The statement of Herodotus above quoted (ef. i. 
131, “the Arabians call Venus Alitta”’), that Alilat 
signifies Urania, cannot be accepted without further 
evidence than we at present possess. Alilat was 
almost doubtless the same as the ohject of worship 
called by the Arabs “ K]-Latt,”’ and any new infor- 
mation respecting the latter is therefore important. 
It would require too much space in this work to 
state the various opinions of the Arabs respecting 
ELLatt, its etymology, ete., as collected in the 
great MS. Lexicon entitled the ‘* Mohkam,” a work 


little known in Europe; from which (articles ot] 
and Ss r ) we give the following particulars. « El- 


Latt’’ is [generally] said to be originally « El- 
Lath,” the name of an object of worship, so called 
by the appellation of a man who used to moisten 
meal of parched barley (saweek) with clarified butter 
or the like, at the place thereof, for the pilgrims: 
“ E]-Latt”’ signifying the person who performs 
that operation.”” The object of worship itself is 
said to have been a mass of rock [upon which he 


tribe, though a fortress (and probably an old town, | moistened the meal; and which was more properly 
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called “ the Rock of El-Latt’’]: after the death of 
the man above mentioned this rock was worshipped. 
But some say that “EJ-Latt”’ is originally “ El- 


ete 
Naheh” (XN), meaning [not «the Goddess,” 
= 


but] “the Serpent.” To this we may add from 

El-Beydawee (Kuw-an, liii. 19 and 20), El-Latt was 

an idol of Thakeef. at Et-Taif, or of Kureysh, at 
Ca ee 


Nakhleh; and was so called from Ss I, because 


they used to go round about it: or it was called 
 K]-Latt,’” because it was the image of a man who 
used to moisten meal of parched barley with clari- 
fiel butter, and to feed the pilgrims. — Our own 
opinion is that it may be a contraction of  Ll- 
Tlahet”” (‘the Serpent,’ or perhaps “the God- 
dess’’), pronounced according to the dialect of 
Himyer, with “t” instead of ‘h”’ in the case of 


a pause. (See the Sihah, MS., art. we) It is 
said in the Lexicon entitled the Tahdheeb (MS., art. 


cow) ), that El-Kisi-ee used to pronounce it, in the 


case of a pause, “ ELLah;”’ and that those who 
worshipped it compared its name with that of 
“ Allah.” 

Pococke has some remarks on the subject of Tl- 
Latt, which the reader may consult (Spec. Hist. 
Arab. p. 90); and also Sir G. Wilkinson, in his 
notes to Herodotus (ed. Rawlinson, ii. 402, foot- 
note, and Essay i. to bk. iii.): he seems to be 
wrong, however, in saying that the Arabic “ ‘wel,’ 
‘first’ ’’ [eorrectly, “‘awwal”’] is “related to” 


On, or Allah, ete.; and that Alitta and Mylitta 
are Semitic names derived from * weled, walada, 
‘to bear children’”’ (/ssay i. 537). The com- 
parison of Alitta and Mylitta is also extremely 
doubtful; and probably Herodotus assimilated the 
former name to the latter. 

It is necessary to observe, in endeavoring to 
elucidate the ancient religion of the Ishmaelite 
Arabs, that fetishism was largely developed among 
them; and that their idols were generally absurdly 
rude and primitive. Beyond that relic of primeval 
revelation which is found in most beliefs — a recog- 
nition of one universal and supreme God — the 
practices of fetishism obtained more or less through- 
out Arabia: on the north giving place to the faith 
of the patriarchs; on the south merging into the 
cosmic worship of the Himyerites. 

That the Alilei were worshippers of Alilat is an 
assumption unsupported by facts; but, whatever 
may be said in its favor, the people in question are 
not the Benee-Hilil, who take their name from a 
kinsman of Mohammed, in the fifth generation 
before him, of the well-known stock of Keys. 
(Caussin, Essai, Tab. X a; Abu-l-Fida, Hist. 
anteisl., ed. Fleischer, p. 194.) 185 teh 1 


JERAH MERL (ONT) [object of Goa’s 


mercy]: ‘Iepawehda ; [Vat. Ipamend, lepeuena, 
-and, Pawend; Alex. Ipauena, Lepewena, -inr:] 
Jeramecl). 1. First-born son of Hezron, the son 
of Pharez, the son of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 9, 25-27, 
33, 42). His descendants are given at length in 
the same chap. [AzArtAn, 5; ZABAD.] They 
inhabited the southern border of Judah (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10, comp. 8; xxx. 29). 

2. [Vat. Alex. Ipawana-.] A Merarite Leyite; 


i. ae 
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the representative, at the time of the organization 
of the Divine service by king David, of the family 
of Kish, the son of Mahli (1 Chr. xxiv. 29; comp. 
xxiii. 21). 

3. [‘lepewena, Alex. Inn, FA. -1anr: Jere- 
miel.| Son of Hammielech, or, as the LX X. render 
it, the king,” who was employed’ by Jehoiakim 
to make Jeremiah and Baruch prisoners, after he 
had burnt the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecy (Jer. 
Xxxvi. 26). AORE. 

JERAHMEELITES, THE (OST 
[patronym. from the above]: "Iecueyd, 6 Tepe 
Mena; [ Vat. in xxx. 29, Iopana3} Alex. Iopapnaet, 
Iepaunarer: Jerameel). he tribe descended from 
the first of the foregoing persons (1 Sam. xxvii. 10). 
Their cities are also named amongst those to which 
Dayid sent presents from his Amalekite booty (xxx. 
29), although te Achish he had represented that 
he had attacked them. 


JER’ECHUS (‘Iépexos [or -yot; Vat. Lep- 
etxou:|] Lricus), 1 Esdr. vy. 22. [JERrcHO. | 


JE/RED (1 [descent, going down]: Idped: 
Jared). 1. One of the patriarchs before the flood, 
son of Mahalaleel and father of Enoch (1 Chri i. 2). 
In Genesis the name is given as JARED. 

2. [Jaret.] One of the descendants of Judah 
signalized as the ‘father —7. e. the founder — of 
Gedor”’ (1 Chr. iy. 18). He was one of the sons 
of Ezrah by his wife Ha-Jehudijah, 7. e. the Jewess. 
The Jews, however, give an allegorical interpreta- 
tion to the passage, and treat this and other names 
therein as titles of Moses — Jered, because he caused 
the manva to descend. Here —as noticed under 
Jabez — the pun, though obvious in Biblical He- 
brew, where Jarad (the root of Jordan) means ‘ to 
descend,” is concealed in the rabbinical paraphrase, 


which has STS, a word with the same mean- 
ing, but without any relation to Jered, either for 
eye or ear. G. 

JEREMAL [8 syl.] (YOD) [dwellers on 
heights}: Tepauls Alex. Tepeus} [ Vat. Tepewerm, 
FA. -yeu:] Jermat), a layman; one of the Bene- 
Hashum, who was compelled by Ezra to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 33). In the lists of Esdras 
it is omitted. 


JEREMVAH (MAN, as the more usual 


form, or FINI, ch. xxxyi-xxxviii-: ‘Tepeulas: 
Jeremias, Vule.; Hieremias, Hieron. et al.). The 
nae has been variously explained: by Jerome and 
Simonis (Onomast. p. 535), as “ the exalted of the 
Lord;*’ by Gesenius (s. v.), as ‘appointed of the 
Lord;*’ by Carpzov (lntrod. ad lib. V. 7. p. iii. 
c. 3), followed by Hengstenberg (Christologie des 
A. B. vol. i.), as “ the Lord throws ’’ — the latter 
seeing in the name a prophetie reference to the 
work described in i. 10; [by Dietrich, “whom 
Jehovah founds,” 7. ¢. establishes. | 

I. Life. —It will be conyenient to arrange what 
is known as to the life and work of this prophet in 
sections corresponding to its chief periods. The 
materials for such an account are to be found almost 
exclusively in the book which bears his name. 
Whatever interest may attach to Jewish or Chris- 
tian traditions connected with his name, they have 
no claim to be regarded as historical, and we are 
left to form what picture we can of the man and 
of his times from the narratives and prophecies 
which he himself has left. Fortunately, these have 
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come down to us, though in some disorder, with 
unusual fullness; and there is no one in the “ goodly 
fellowship of the prophets’ of whom, in his work, 
feelings, sufferings, we have so distinct a knowledge. 
He is for us the great example of the prophetic life, 
the representative of the prophetic order. It is not 
to be wondered at that be should haye seemed to 
the Christian feeling of the Early Church a type 
of Him in whom that life received its highest com- 
pletion (Hieron. Comm. in Jerem. xxiii. 9; Origen. 
Hom. in Jerem. i. and yiii.; Aug. de Pres. Dei, 
c. xxxvii.), or that recent writers should have iden- 
tified him with the “Servant of the Lord”’ in the 
later chapters of Isaiah (Bunsen, Gott in der Ges- 
chichte, i. 425-447; Niigelsbach, art. “‘ Jerem.”’ in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklop.). 

(1.) Under Josiah, 8. c. 638-608. — In the 13th 
year of the reign of Josiah, the prophet speaks of 


himself as still “a child’? (VY2, i. 6). We can- 


not rely indeed on this word as a chronological 
datum. It may have been used simply as the ex- 
pression of conscious weakness, and as a word of 
age it extends from merest infancy (Ex. ii. 6; 1 
Sam. iv. 21) to adult manhood (1 Sam. xxx. 17; 
1K. iii. 7). We may at least infer, however, as 
we can trace his life in full activity for upwards of 
forty years from this period, that at the commence- 
ment of that reign he could not have passed out of 
actual childhood. He is described as ‘the son of 
Hilkiah of the priests that were in Anathoth”? (i. 1). 
Were we able, with some earlier (Clem. Al. Strom. 
i. p. 142; Jerome, Opp. tom. iv. § 116, D.) and 
some later writers (Eichhorn, Calovius, Maldonatus, 
von Bohlen, Umbreit), to identify this Hilkiah with 
the high-priest who bore so large a share in Josiah’s 
work of reformation, it would be interesting to 
think of the king and the prophet, so nearly of the 
same age (2 Chr. xxxiy. 1), as growing up together 
under the same training, subject to the same in- 
fluences. Against this hypothesis, however, there 
have been urged the facts (Carpzov, Keil, Ewald, 
and others) — (1.) that the name is too common 
to be a ground of identification; (2.) that the 
manner in which this Hilkiah is mentioned is 
inconsistent with the notion of his haying been the 
High-priest of Israel; (3.) that neither Jeremiah 
himself, nor his opponents, allude to this parentage ; 
(4.) that the priests who lived at Anathoth were 
of the House of Ithamar (1 K. ii. 26; 1 Chr. xxiy. 
3), while the high-priests from Zadok downwards 
were of the line of Eleazar (Carpzov, Introd. in lib. 
V. T. Jerem.). The oceurrence of the same name 
may be looked on, however, in this as in many 
other instances in the O. T., as a probable indica- 
tion of aftinity or friendship; and this, together 
with the coincidences -— (1.) that the uncle of Jere- 
miah (xxxii. 7) bears the same name as the husband 
of Huldah the prophetess (2 K. xxii. 14), and (2.) 
that Ahikam the son of Shaphan, the great sup- 
porter of Hilkiah and Huldah in their work (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 20) was also, throughout, the great protector 
of the prophet (Jer. xxvi. 24), may help to throw 
some light on the education by which he was pre- 
pared for that work to which he was taught he had 
been ‘sanctified from his mother’s womb.” ‘The 
strange Rabbinie tradition (Carpzoy, /. c.), that 
eight of the persons most conspicuous in the relig- 
ious history of this period (Jeremiah, Baruch, 
Seraiah, Maaseiah, Hilkiah, Hanameel, Huldah, 
Shallum) were all descended from the harlot Rahab, 
may possibly haye been a distortion of the fact that 
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they were connected, in some way or other, as 
members of a family. If this were so, we can form 
a tolerably distinct notion of the influences that 
were at work on Jeremiah’s youth. The boy would 
hear among the priests of his native town, not three 
miles distant from Jerusalem [ANATHOTH], of the 
idolatries and cruelties of Manasseh and his son 
Amon. We would be trained in the traditional 
precepts and ordinances of the Law. He would 


| become acquainted with the names and writings 


of older prophets, such as Micah and Isaiah. As 
he grew up towards manhood, he would hear also 
of the work which the king and his counsellors were 
carrying on, and of the teaching of the woman, 
who alone, or nearly so, in the midst of that relig- 
ious revival, was looked upon as speaking from 
direct prophetic inspiration. In all likelihood, as 
we have seen, he came into actual contact with 
them. Vossibly, too, to this period of his life we 
may trace the commencement of that friendship 
with the family of Neriah which was afterwards so 
fruitful in results. The two brothers Baruch and 
Seraiah both appear as the disciples of the prophet 
(xxxvi. 4, li. 59); both were the sons of Neriah, 
the son of Maaseiah (4. c.); and Maaseiah (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8) was governor of Jerusalem, acting with 
Hilkiah and Shaphan in the religious reforms of 
Josiah. As the result of all these infiuences we 
find in him all the conspicuous features of the 
devout ascetic character: intense consciousness of 
his own weakness, great susceptibility to varying 
emotions, a spirit easily bowed down. But there 
were also, we may believe (assuming only that the 
prophetic character is the development, purified 
and exalted, of the natural, not its contradiction), 
the strong national feelings of an Israelite, the 
desire to see his nation becoming in reality what it 
had been called to be, anxious doubts whether this 
were possible, for a people that had sunk so low 
(ef. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of the O. T., 
Serm. xxii—xxiv.; Ewald, Propheten, ii. p. 6-8). 
Left to himself, he might have borne his part 
among the reforming priests of Josiah’s reign, free 
from their formalism and hypocrisy. But “the 
word of Jehovah came to him” (i. 2); and by that 
divine voice the secret of his future life was revealed 
to him, at the very time when the work of reforma- 
tion was going on with fresh vigor (2 Chr. xxxiy. 3), 
when he himself was beginning to have the thoughts 
and feelings of a man.* He was to lay aside all 
self-distrust, all natural fear and trembling (i. 7, 8), 
and to accept his ealling as a prophet of Jehovah 
“set over the nations and over the kingdoms, to 
root out and to pull down, and to destroy and to 
throw down, to build and to plant” (i. 10). A 
life-long martyrdom was set before him, a struggle 
against kings and priests and people (i. 18). When 
was this wonderful mission developed into action ? 
What effect did it have on the inward and outward 
life of the man who received it? For a time, it 
would seem, he held aloof from the work which was 
going on throughout the nation. His name is 
nowhere mentioned in the history of the memorable 
eighteenth year of Josiah. Though five years had 
passed since he had entered on the work of a 
prophet, it is from Huldah, not from him, that the 
king and his princes seek for counsel. The dis- 
covery of the Book of the Law, however (we need 
not now inquire whether it were the Pentateuch as 


@ Carpzoy (J. c.) fixes twenty as the probable age 
of Jeremiah at the time of his call. 
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a whole, or a lost portion of it, or a compilation 
altogether new), could not fail to exercise an influ- 
ence on a mind like Jefemiah’s: his later writings 
show abundant traces of it (cf. inf:); and the result 
apparently was, that he could not share the hopes 
which others cherished. To them the reformation 
seemed more thorough than that accomplished by 
Hezekiah. They might think that fasts, and sacri- 
fices, and the punishment of idolaters, might avert 
the penalties of which they heard in the book so 
strangely found (Deut. xxvii., xxviii., xxxii.), and 
might look forward to a time of prosperity and 
peace, of godliness and security (vii. 4). He saw 
that the reformation was but a surface one. Israel 
had gone into captivity, and Judah was worse than 
Israel (iii. 11). It was as hard for him as it had 
been for Isaiah, to find among the princes and 
people who worshipped in the Temple, one just, 
truth-seeking man (v. 1, 28). His own work, as 
a priest and prophet, led him to discern the false- 
hood and lust of rule which were at work under 
the form of zeal (v.31). The spoken or written 
prophecies of his contemporaries, Zephaniah, Hab- 
akkuk, Urijah, Huldah, may have served to deepen 
his convictions, that the sentence of condemnation 
was already passed, and that there was no escape 
from it. The strange visions which had followed 
upon his eall (i. 11-16) taught him that Jehovah 
would ‘hasten’? the performance of His word; 
and if the Scythian inroads of the latér years of 
Josiah’s reign seemed in part to correspond to the 
“destruction coming from the North” (Ewald, 
Propheten in ioc.), they could hardly be looked 
upon as exhausting the words that spoke of it. 
Hence, though we have hardly any mentién of 
special incidents in the life of Jeremiah during the 
eighteen years between his call and Josiah’s death, 
the main features of his life come distinctly enough 
before us. He had even then his experience of the 
bitterness of the lot to which God had called him. 
The duties of the priest, even if he continued to 
discharge them, were merged in those of the new 
and special office. Strange as it was for a priest 
to remain unmarried, his lot was to be one of 
solitude (xvi. 2). It was not for him to enter into 
the house of feasting, or even into that of mourning 
(xvi. 5, 8). From time to time he appeared, clad 
probably in the “rough garment’’ of a prophet 
(Zech. xiii. 4), in Anathoth and Jerusalem. He 
was heard warning and protesting, “rising early 
and speaking ’’ (xxv. 3), and as the result of this 
there came ‘reproach and derision daily’? (xx. 8). 
He was betrayed by his own kindred (xii. 6), perse- 
cuted with murderous hate by his own townsmen 
(xi. 21), mocked with the taunting question, Where 
is the word of Jehovah? (xvii. 15). And there 
were inner spiritual trials as well as these outward 
ones. He too, like the writers of Job and Ps. 
Ixxiii., was haunted by perplexities rising out of the 
disorders of the world (xii. 1, 2); on him there 
came the bitter feeling, that he was ‘a man of 
contention to the whole earth ” (xv. 10); the doubt 
whether his whole work was not a delusion and a 
lie (xx. 7) tempting him at times to fall back into 
silence, until the fire again burnt within him, and 
he was weary of forbearing (xx. 9). Whether the 


a This is clearly the natural inference from the 
words, and patristic writers take the fact for granted. 
Jn later times it has been supposed to have some 
bearing on the question of the celibacy of the clergy, 
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passages that have been referred to belong, all of 
them, to this period or a later one, they represent 
that which was inseparable from the prophet’s life 
at all times, and which, in a character like Jere- 
miah’s, was developed in its strongest form. To- 
wards the close of the reign, however, he appears 
to have taken some part in the great national ques- 
tions then at issue. ‘lhe overthrow of the Assyrian 
monarchy to which Manasseh had become tributary 
led the old Egyptian party among the princes of 
Judah to revive their plans, and to urge an alliance 
with Pharaoh-Necho as the only means of safety. 
Jeremiah, following in the footsteps of Isaiah (Is. 
xxx. 1-7), warned them that it would lead only to 
confusion (ji. 18, 36). The policy of Josiah was 
determined, probably, by this counsel. He chose 
to attach himself to the new Chaldean kingdom, 
and lost his life in the vain attempt to stop the 
progress of the igyptian king. We may think of 
this as one of the first great sorrows of Jeremiah’s 
life. His lamentations for the king (2 Chr. xxxy. 
25)> may have been those of personal friendship. 
They were certainly those of a man who, with 
nothing before him but the prospect of confusion 
and wrong, looks back upon a reign of righteous- 
ness and truth (xxii. 3, 16). 

(2.) Under Jehoahaz (= Shallum), B. c. 608. — 
The short reign of this prince — chosen by the peo- 
ple on hearing of Josiah’s death, and after three 
months deposed by Pharaoh-Necho — gaye little 
scope for direct prophetic action. The fact of his 
deposition, however, shows that he had been set up 
against Egypt, and therefore as representing the 
policy of which Jeremiah had been the advocate; 
and this may account for the tenderness and pity 
with which he speaks of him in his Egyptian exile 
(xxii. 11, 12). 

(3.) Under Jehoiakim, B. c. 607-597. — In the 
weakness and disorder which characterized this 
reign, the work of Jeremiah became daily more 
prominent. The king had come to the throne as 
the vassal of Egypt, and for a time the Egyptian 
party was dominant in Jerusalem. It numbered 
among its members many of the princes of Judah, 
many priests and prophets, the Pashurs and the 
Hananiahs. Others, however, remained faithful to 
the policy of Josiah, and held that the only way of 
safety lay in accepting the supremacy of the Chal- 
deans. Jeremiah appeared as the chief represen- 
tative of this party. He had learnt to discern the 
signs of the times; the evils of the nation were 
not to be cured by any half-measures of reform, or 
by foreign alliances. ‘The king of Babylon was 
God's servant (xxv. 9, xxvii. 6), doing his work, 
and was for a time to prevail over all resistance. 
Hard as it was for one who sympathized so deeply 
with all the sufterings of his country, this was the 
conviction to which he had to bring himself. He 
had to expose himself to the suspicion of treachery 
by declaring it. Men claiming to be prophets had 
their “word of Jehovah” to set against his (xiv. 
13, xxiii. 7), and all that he could do was to com- 
mit his cause to God, and wait for the result. 
Some of the most striking scenes in this conflict 
are brought before us with great vividness. Soon 
after the accession of Jehoiakim, on one of the sol- 


and has been denied by Protestant, and reasserted by 
Romish critics accordingly (ef. Carpzovy, J. ¢.). 

b The hypothesis which ascribes these lamentations 
to Jeremiah of Libnah, Josiah’s father-in-law, is hardly 
worth refuting. 
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emn feast-days — when the courts of the Temple 
were filled with worshippers from all the cities of | 
Judah — the prophet. appeared, to utter the mes- | 
sage that Jerusalem should become a curse, that 
the ‘Temple should share the fate of the tabernacle 
of Shiloh (xxvi. 6). Then it was that the great | 
struggle of his life began: priests and prophets | 
and people joined in the demand for his death | 
(xxvi. 8). ‘The princes of Judah, among whom 
were still many of the counsellors of Josiah, or 
their sons, endeavored to protect him (xxvi. 16). 
His friends appealed to the precedent of Micah the 
Morasthite, who in'the reign of Hezekiah had ut- 
tered a like prophecy with impunity, and so for a 
time he escaped. he fate of one who was stirred 
up to prophesy in the same strain showed, however, 
what he might expect from the weak and cruel 
king. If Jeremiah was not at once hunted to | 
death, like Urijah (xxvi. 23), it was only because | 
his friend Ahikam was powerful enough to protect 
him. The fourth year of Jehoiakim was yet more | 
memorable. The battle of Carchemish overthrew 
the hopes of the Egyptian party (xlvi. 2), and the 
armies of Nebuchadnezzar drove those who had no 
defenced cities to take refuge in Jerusalem (xxxy. 
11). As one of the consequences of this, we have 
the interesting episode of the Rechabites. The 
mind of the prophet, ascetic in his habits, shrink- 
ing from the common forms of social life, was nat- | 
urally enough drawn towards the tribe which was 
at once conspicuous for its abstinence from wine 
and its traditional hatred of idolatry (2 K. x. 15). | 
The occurrence of the name of Jeremiah among 
them, and their ready reception into the Temple, | 
may point, perhaps, to a previous intimacy with | 
him and his brother priests. Now they and their 
mode of life had a new significance for him. They, 
with their reverence for the precepts of the founder 
of their tribe, were as a living protest against the 
disobedience of the men of Judah to a higher law | 
(xxxv. 18). In this year too came another solemn 
message to the king: prophecies which had been 
uttered, here and there at intervals, were now to be 
gathered together, written in a book, and read as a 
whole in the hearing of the people. Baruch, al- 
ready known as the Prophet’s disciple, acted as 
scribe; and in the following year, when a solenn | 
fast-day called the whole people together in the 
Temple (xxxvi. 1-9), Jeremiah — hindered himself, 
we know not how — sent him to proclaim them. 
The result was as it had been before: the princes 
of Judah connived at the escape of the prophet 
and his seribe (xxxvi. 19). The king vented his 
impotent rage upon the scroll which Jeremiah had 
written. Jeremiah and Baruch, in their retirement, 
re-wrote it with many added prophecies; among 
them, probably, the special prediction that the king 
should die by the sword, and be cast out unburied 
and dishonored (xxii. 30). In ch. xly., which be- 
longs to this period, we have a glimpse into the 
relations which existed between the master and the 
scholar, and into what at that time were the 
thoughts of each of them. Baruch, younger and 
more eager, had expected a change for the better. 
‘Yo play a prominent part in the impending crisis, 
to be the hero of a national revival, to gain the 
favor of the conqueror whose coming he announced 
— this, or something like this, had been the vision 
that had come before him, and when this passed 
away he sank into despair at the seeming fruitless- 
ness of his efforts. Jeremiah had passed through 


| 


that phase of trial and could sympathize with it, 
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and knew how to meet it. To the mind of his 
disciple, as once to his own, the future was revealed 
in all its dreariness. He was not to seek “ great 
things’ for himself in the midst of his country’s 
ruin: his life, and that only, was to be given him 
“for a prey.” As the danger drew nearer, there 
was given to the Prophet a clearer insight into the 
purposes of God for his people. He might have 
thought before, as others did, that the chastisement 
would be but for a short time, that repentance 
would lead to strength, and that the yoke of the 
Chaldeans might soon be shaken off: now he learnt 
that it would last for seventy years (xxv. 12), till 
he and all that generation had passed away. Nor 
was it on Judah only that the king of Babylon was 
to execute the judgments of Jehovah: all nations 
that were within the prophet’s ken were to drink 
as fully as she did of * the wine-cup of His fury” 
(xxy. 15-38). In the absence of special dates for 
other events in the reign of Jehoiakim, we may 
bring together into one picture some of the most 
striking features of this period of Jeremiah’s life. 
As the danger from the Chaldeans became more 
threatening, the persecution against him grew hot- 
ter, his own thoughts were more bitter and despond- 
ing (xviii.). The people sought his life: his voice 
rose up in the prayer that God would deliver and. 
avenge him. Common facts became significant to 
him of new and wonderful truths; the work of the 
potter aiming at the production of a perfect form, 
rejecting the vessels which did not attain to it, 
became a parable of God’s dealings with Israel and 
with the world (xviii. 1-6: comp. Maurice, Proph. 
and Kings, 1.c.). That thought he soon repro- 
duced in act as well as word. Standing in the 
valley of Ben-Hinnom, he broke the earthen vessel 
he carried in his hands, and prophesied to the peo- 
ple that the whole city should be defiled with the 
dead, as that valley had been, within their memory, 
by Josiah (xix. 10-13). The boldness of the speech 
and act drew upon him immediate punishment. 
The priest Pashur smote and put him “in the 
stocks”? (xx. 2); and then there came upon him, 
as in all seasons of suffering, the sense of failure 
and weakness. The work of God’s messengers 
seemed to him too terrible to be borne: he would 
fain have withdrawn from it (xx. 9). He used for 
himself the cry of wailing that had belonged to the 
extremest agony of Job (xx. 14-18). The years 
that followed brought no change for the better. 
Famine and drought were added to the miseries of 
the people (xiv. 1), but false prophets still deceived 
them with assurances of plenty; and Jeremiah was 
looked on with dislike, as ‘a prophet of evil,’ and 
“every one cursed’? him (xv. 10). He was set, 
however, “as a fenced brazen wall’’ (xv. 20), 
and went on with his work, reproving king and 
nobles and people; as for other sins, so also espe- 
cially for their desecration of the Sabbath (xvii. 
19-27), for their blind reverence for the Temple, 
and yet blinder trust in it, even while they were 
worshipping the Queen of Heaven in the very streets 
of Jerusalem (vii. 14, 18). Now too, as before, his 
work extended to other nations: they were not to 
exult in the downfall of Judah, but to share it. 
All were to be swallowed up in the empire of the 
Chaldeeans (xlvili.—xlix.). If there had been nothing 
beyond this, no hope for Israel or this world but 
that of a universal monarchy resting on brute 
strength, the prospect would have been altogether 
overwhelming; but through this darkness there 
gleamed the dawning of a glorious hope. When 
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the seventy years were ‘over, there was to be a 
restoration as wonderful as that from Egypt had 
been (xxxiii. 7). In the far off future there was 
the vision of a renewed kingdom; of a “righteous 
branch” of the house of David, “ executing judg- 
ment and justice,” 
safely, once more united, 
Righteousness’ (xxiii. 5, 6). 
It is doubtful how far we can deal with the 
strange narrative of ch, xiii. as a fact in Jeremiah’s 
life. Ewald (Propheten des A. B., in loc.) rejects 
the reading “ Euphrates’ altogether; Hitzie, fol- 
lowing Bochart, conjectures Ephratah. 


under “the Lord our 


merely symbolic. Assuming, however (with Cal- 
met and Henderson, and the consensus of patristic 


expositors), that here, as in xix. 1, 10, xxvii. 2; Is. 
xx. 2, the symbols, however strange they might 

; : 2 a's Lae = | 
seem, were acts and not visions, it is open to us to 


conjecture that in this visit to the land of the Chal- 
dzeans may have originated his acquaintance with 
the princes and commanders who afterwards be- 
friended him. The special commands: given in his 
favor by Nebuchadnezzar (xxxix. 11) seem at any 
rate to imply some previous knowledge. 

(4.) Under Jehoiachin (= Jeconiah), B. c. 597. 


— The danger which Jeremiah had so long fore-! 


told, at last came near. First Jehoiakim, and after- 
wards his successor, were carried into exile, and 
with them all that constituted the worth and 
strength of the nation, — princes, warriors, arti- 
sans (2 K. xxiy.). Among them too were some of 
the false prophets who had encouraged the people 
with the hope of a speedy deliverance, and_ could 
not yet abandon their blind confidence. Of the 
work of the prophet in this short reign we have 
‘but the fragmentary record of xxii, 24-30. We 
may infer, however, from the language of his later 
prophecies, that he looked with sympathy and sor- 
row on the fate of the exiles in Babylon; and that 
the fulfillment of all that he had been told to utter 
made him stronger than ever in his resistance to all 
schemes of independence and revolt. 

(5.) Under Zedekiah, pb. c. 597-585. — In this 
prince (probably, as having been appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar), we do not find the same obsti- 
nate resistance to the prophet’s counsels as in Jehoi- 
akim. He respects him, fears him, seeks his coun- 
sel; but he is a mere shadow of a king, powerless 
even against his own counsellors, and in his reign, 
accor dingly, the sufferings of Jeremiah were sharper 
than they had been before. The str ugele with the 
false prophets went on: the more desperate the 
condition of their country, the more daring were 
their predictions of immediate deliverance. Be- 
tween such men, living in the present, and the true 
prophet, walking by fuith in the unseen future of a 
righteous kingdom (xxiii. 5, 6), there could not but 
be an internecine enmity. He saw too plainly 
that nothing but the most worthless remnant of 
the nation had been left in Judah (xxiv. 5-8), and 
denounced the falsehood of those who eame with 
lying messages of peace. His counsel to the exiles 
(conveyed in a letter which, of all portions of the 
O. 'L., comes nearest in form and character to the 
Epistles of the N. T.) was, that they should submit 
to their lot, prepare for a long captivity, and wait 
quietly for the ultimate restoration. In this hope 

he found comfort. for himself which made his sleep 
‘sweet’? unto him, even in the midst of all his 
weariness and strife (xxxi. 26). Even at Babylon, 
however, there were false prophets opposing him, 


of Israel and Judah dwelling | 


Most other | 
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iodern commentators look on the narrative as | 
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speaking of him as a “ madman” (xxix. 26), urg- 
ing the priests of Jerusalem to more active perse- 
eution. The trial soon followed. The king at 
first seemed willing to be guided by him, and sent 
to ask for his intercession (xxxvii. 3), but the ap- 
parent revival of the power of Egypt under Apries 
(Pharaoh-Hophra), created false hopes, and drew 
him and the princes of the neighboring nations 
into projects of revolt. The clearness with which 
Jeremiah had foretold the ultimate overthrow of 
Babylon, in a letter sent to the exiles in that city 
by his disciple, Baruch’s brother Seraiah (assuming 
the genuineness of ]. and li.), made him all the more 
certain that the time of that overthrow had not yet 
arrived, and that it was not to come from the hand 
of Egypt. He appears in the streets of the city with 
bonds and yokes upon his neck (xxvii. 2), announ- 
cing that they were meant for Judah and its allies. 
The false prophet Hananiah — who broke the offen- 
sive symbol (xxviii. 10), and predicted the destruc- 
tion of the Chaldeeans within two years (xxviii. 3) 
— learnt that “a yoke of iron”? was upon the neck 
of all the nations, and died himself while it was 
still pressing heavily on Judah (xxviii. 16, 17). 
The approach of an Egyptian army, however, and 
the consequent departure of the Chaldeans, made 
the position of Jeremiah full of danger; and he 
sought to effect his escape from a city in which, it 
seemed, he could no longer do good, and to take 
refuge in his own town of Anathoth or its neigh- 
borhood (xxxvii. 12). he discovery of this plan 
led, not unnaturally perhaps, to the charge of de- 


sertion: it was thought that he too was “ falling 
away to the Chaldeans,’ as others were doing 


(xxxviii. 19), and, in spite of his denial, he was 
thrown into a dungeon (xxxvii. 16). The interpo- 
sition of the king, who still respected and consulted 
him, led to some mitigation of the rigor of his con- 
finement (xxxvii. 21); but, as this did not hinder 
him from speaking to the people, the princes of 
Judah — bent on an alliance with Egypt, and cal- 
culating on the king’s being unable to resist them 
(xxxviii. 5) — threw him into the prison- -pit, to die 
there. From this horrible fate he was again deliy- 
ered, by the friendship of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
Ebed-Melech, and the kine’s regard for him; and 
was restored to the milder custody in which he had 
been kept previously, where we find (xxxii. 16) he 
had the companionship of Baruch. In the impo- 
tence of his perplexity, Zedekiah once again secretly 
consulted him (xxxviii. 14), but only to hear the 
certainty of failure if he continued to resist the 
authority of the Chaldeans. ‘The same counsel 
was repeated more openly when the king sent 
Pashur (not the one already mentioned) and Zeph- 
aniah — before friendly, it appears, to Jeremiah, 
or at least neutral (xxix. 29)—to ask for his ad- 
vice. Fruitless as it was, we may yet trace, in the 
softened language of xxxiy. 5, one consequence of 
the king's kindness: though exile was inevitable, 
he was yet to “die in peace.’ ‘The return of the 
Chaldean army filled both king and people with 
dismay (xxxii. 1); and the risk now was, that they 
would pass from their presumptuous confidence to 
the opposite extreme and sink down in despair, with 
no faith in God and no hope for the future. The 
prophet was taught how to meet that danger also. 
In his prison, while the Chaldzeans were ravaging 
the country, he bought, with all requisite formali- 
ties, the field at Anathoth, which his kinsman 
Hanameel wished to get rid of (xxxii. 6-9). His 
faith in the promises of God did not fail him. 
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With a confidence in his country’s future, which 
has been compared (Niigelsbach, /. c.) to that of 
the Roman who bought at its full value the very 
ground on which the forces of Hannibal were en- 
camped (Liv. xxxvi. 11), he believed not only that 
“ houses and fields and vineyards should again be 
possessed in the land” (xxxii. 15), but that the 
voice of gladness should still be heard there (xxxiii. 
11), that, under “the Lord our Righteousness,”’ 
the house of David and the priests the Levites 
should never be without representatives (xxxiii. 15—- 
18). At last the blow came. The solemn renewal 
of the national covenant (xxxiy. 19), the offer of 
freedom to all who had been brought into slavery, 
were of no ayail. The selfishness of the nobles 
was stronger even than their fears, and the prophet, 
who had before rebuked them for their desecration 
of the Sabbath, now had to protest against their 
disregard of the sabbatic year (xxxiv. 14). The 
city was taken, the temple burnt. The king and 
his princes shared the fate of Jehoiachin. The 
prophet gave utterance to his sorrow in the LAmM- 
ENTATIONS. 

(6). After the capture of Jerusalem, B. C. 586 
-(?). The Chaldzean party in Judah had now the 
prospect of better things. Nebuchadnezzar could 
not fail to reward those who, in the midst of hard- 
ships of all kinds, had served him ‘so faithfully. 
We find accordingly a special charge given to 
Nebuzaradan (xxxix. 11) to protect the person of 
Jeremiah; and, after being carried as far as Ramah 
with the crowd of captives (xl. 1), he was set free, 
and Gedaliah, the son of his steadfast friend Ahi- 
kam, made governor over the cities of Judah. The 
feeling of the Chaldeans towards him was shown 
yet more strongly in the offer made him by Nebu- 
zaradan (xl. 4,5). It was left to him to decide 
whether he would go to Babylon, with the prospect 
of living there under the patronage of the king, or 
remain in his own land with Gedaliah and the 
remnant over whom he ruled. Whatever may 
have been his motive — sympathy with the sutter- 
ings of the people, attachment to his native land, 
or the desire to help his friend — the prophet chose 
the latter, and the Chaldean commander ‘ gaye 
him a reward,” and set him free. For a short time 
there was an interval of peace (xl. 9-12), soon 
broken, however, by the murder of Gedaliah by 
Ishmael and his associates. We are left to con- 
jecture in what way the prophet escaped from a 
massacre which was apparently intended to include 
all the adherents of Gedaliah. The fullness with 
which the history of the massacre is narrated in 
chap. xli. makes it however probable that he was 
among the prisoners whom Ishmael was carrying 
off to the Ammonites, and who were released by 
the arrival of Johanan. One of Jeremiah’s friends 
was thus cut off, but Baruch still remained with 
him; and the people, under Johanan, who had 
taken the command on the death of Gedaliah, 
turned to him for counsel. ‘The governor ap- 
pointed by the Chaldeeans had been assassinated. 
Would not their vengeance fall on the whole peo- 
ple? Was there any safety but in escaping to 
Egypt while they could?’’ They came accordingly 
to Jeremiah with a foregone conclusion. With the 
vision of peace and plenty in that land of fleshpots 
(xlii. 14), his warnings and assurances were in yain, 
and did but draw on him and Baruch the old charge 
of treachery (xliii. 8). The people followed their 
own counsel, and — lest the two whom they sus- 
pected should betray or counteract it — took them 
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also by force to Egypt. There, in the city of 
Tahpanhes, we have the last clear glimpses of the 
prophet’s life. His words are sharper and stronger 
than ever. He does not shrink, even there, from 
speaking of the Chaldeean king once more as the 
“servant of Jehovah” (xliii. 10). He declares 
that they should see the throne of the conqueror 
set up in the very place which they had chosen as 
the securest refuge. He utters a final protest 
(xliv.) against the idolatries of which they and 
their fathers had been guilty, and which they were 
even then renewing. After this all is uncertain. 
If we could assume that lii. 51 was written by Jer- 
emiah himself, it would show that he reached an 
extreme old age, but this is so doubtful that we are 
lett to other sources. On the one hand, there is 
the Christian tradition, resting doubtless on some 
earlier belief (Tertull. adv. Gnost. ¢. 8: Pseudo- 
Epiphan. Opp. iii. 239; Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 37), 
that the long tragedy of his life ended in actual 
martyrdom, and that the Jews at Tahpanhes, irri- 
tated by his rebukes, at last stoned him to death. 
Most commentators on the N. T. find an allusion 
to this in Heb. xi. 37. An Alexandrian tradition 
reported that his bones had been brought to that 
city by Alexander the Great (Chron. Pasch. p. 
156, ed. Dindorf, quoted by Carpzov and Nagels- 
bach). In the beginning of the last century tray- 
ellers were told, though no one knew the precise 
spot, that he had been buried at Ghizeh (Lucas, 
Travels in the Levant, p. 28). On the other side, 
there is the Jewish statement that, on the conquest 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, he, with Baruch, 
made his escape to Babylon (Seder Olam Rabba, 
c. 26; Genebrard, Chronol. Heb. 1608) or Juda 
(R. Solomon Jarchi, on Jer. xliv. 14), and died in 
peace. Josephus is altogether silent as to his fate, 
but states generally that the Jews who took refuge 
in Egypt were finally carried to Babylon as cap- 
tives (dnl. x. 9). It is not impossible, however, 
that both the Jewish tradition and the silence of 
Josephus originated in the desire to gloss over a 
great crime, and that the offer of Nebuzaradan (xl. 
4) suggested the conjecture that afterwards grew 
into an assertion. As it is, the darkness and doubt 
that brood over the last days of the prophets life 
are more significant than either of the issues which 
presented themselves to men’s imaginations as the 
winding-up of his career. He did not need a death 
by violence to make him a true martyr. To die, 
with none to record the time or manner of his 
death, was the right end for one who had spoken 
all along, not to win the praise of men, but because 
the word of the Lord was in him as a “burning 
fire’ (xx. 9). May we not even conjecture that 
this silence was due to the prophet himself? If 
we believe (cf. inf.) that Baruch, who was with 
Jeremiah in Egypt, survived him, and had any 
share in collecting and editing his prophecies, it is 
hard to account for the omission of a fact of so 
much interest, except on the hypothesis that his 
lips were sealed by the injunctions of the master 
who thus taught him, by example as well as by 
precept, that he was not to seek ‘great things ”’ 
for himself. 

Other traditions connected with the name of 
Jeremiah, though they throw no light on his his- 
tory, are interesting, as showing the impression 
left by his work and life on the minds of later 
generations. As the Captivity dragged on, the 
prophecy of the Seventy Years, which had at first 
been so full of terror, came to be a ground of bope 
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(Dan. ix. 2; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21; Ezr. i. 1). On 
the return from Babylon, his prophecies were col- 
lected and received into the canon, as those of the 
second of the Great Prophets of Israel. In the 
arrangement followed by the Babylonian Talmudic 
writers (Baba Buthra, § 14 6; quoted by Lightfoot 
on Matt. xxvii. 9), and perpetuated among some of 
the medizval Jewish transcribers (Wolff, Bibl. 
Hebr. ii. 148), he, and not Isaiah, occupies the 
first place. The Jewish saying that “ the spirit of 
Jeremiah dwelt afterwards in Zechariah” (Grotius 
in Mutt. xxvii. 9) indicates how greatly the mind 
of the one was believed to have been influenced by 
the teaching of the other. ‘The fulfillment of his 
predictions of a restored nationality led men to 
think of him, not as a prophet of evil only, but as 
watching over his countrymen, interceding for 
them. More than any other of the prophets, he 
occupies the position of the patron-saint of Judea. 
He had concealed the tabernacle and the ark, the 
great treasures of the Temple, in one of the caves 
of Sinai, there to remain unknown till the day of 
restoration (2 Mace. ii. 1-8). He appears “a man 
with gray hairs and exceeding glorious,’’ ‘the 
lover of the brethren, who prayed much for the 
holy city,” in the vision of Judas Maccabeeus; and 
from him the hero receives his golden sword, as a 
gift of God (2 Mace. xv. 13-16). His whole voca- 
tion as a prophet is distinetly recognized (Ecelus. 
xlix. 7). The authority of his name is claimed for 
long didactic declamations against the idolatry of 
Babylon (Bar. vi. [or Epist. of Jer.]). At a later 
period it was attached, as that of the representative 
prophet, to quotations from other books in the same 
volume (Lightfoot, 7. ¢.), or to prophecies, apocry- 
phal or genuine, whose real author was forgotten 
(Hieron. in Matt, xxvii. 9; Vabricius, Cod. Pseu- 
depig. V. T. i. 1103; Grot. in Hph. vy. 14). Even 
in the time of our Lord's ministry there prevailed 
the belief (resting, in part perhaps, in this case as 
in that of Elijah, on the mystery which shrouded 
the time and manner of his death) that his work 
was not yet over. Some said of Jesus that he was 
« Jeremias, or one of the prophets’? (Matt. xvi. 
14). According to many commentators he was 
“ the prophet ’ whom all the people were expecting 
(John i. 21). The belief that he was the fulfill- 
ment of Deut. xviii. 18 has been held by later Jew- 
ish interpreters (Abarbanel in Carpzoy, /. ¢.). The 
traditions connected with him lingered on even in 
the Christian church, and appeared in the notion 
that he had never really died, but would return one 
day from Paradise as one of the ‘two witnesses ” 
of the Apocalypse (Victorinus, Comm. in Apoc. xi. 
13). Egyptian legends assumed yet wilder and 
more fantastic forms. He it was who foretold to 
the priests of Egypt that their idols should one 
day fall to the ground in the presence of the virgin 
born (Epiphan. de Vit. Proph. Opp. ii. p- 239). 
Playing the part of a St. Patrick, he had delivered 
one district on the shores of the Nile from croco- 
diles and asps, and even in the 4th century of the 
Christian era the dust of that region was looked on 
as a specific against their bites (*bid.). According 
to another tradition, he had returned from Egypt 
to Jerusalem, and lived there for 300 years (D’Her- 
belot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 499). The O. T. nar- 
rative of his sufferings was dressed out with the 
incidents of a Christian martyrdom (Eupolem. 
Polyhist. in Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix. 39). 

IL. Character and Style. — It will haye been 
seen from this narrative that there fell to the lot 
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of Jeremiah sharper suffering than any previous 
prophet had experienced. It was not merely that 
the misery which others had seen afar off was act- 
ually pressing on him and on his country, nor that 
he had to endure a life of persecution, while they 
had intervals of repose, in which they were honored 
and their counsel sought. In addition to all differ- 
ences of outward circumstances, there was that of 
individual character, influenced by them, reacting 
on them. In every page of his prophecies we 
recognize the temperament which, while it does not 
lead the man who has it to shrink from doing God’s 
work, however painful, makes the pain of doing it 
infinitely more acute, and gives to the whole char- 
acter the impress of a deeper and more lasting 
melancholy. He is preéminently “the man that 
hath seen afflictions’? (Lam. iii. 1). There is no 
sorrow like unto his sorrow (Lam. i. 12). He wit- 
nesses the departure, one by one, of all his hopes of 
national reformation and deliverance. He has to 
appear, Cassandra-like, as a prophet of evil, dash- 
ing to the ground the false hopes with which the 
people are buoying themselves up. Other prophets, 
Samuel, Elisha, Isaiah, had been sent to rouse the 
people to resistance. He (like Phocion in the par- 
allel crisis of Athenian history) has been brought 
to the conclusion, bitter as it is, that the only safety 
for his countrymen lies in their accepting that 
against which they are contending as the worst of 
evils; and this brings on him the charge of treach- 
ery and desertion. If it were not for his trust in 
the God of Israel, for his hope of a better future 
to be brought out of all this chaos and darkness, 
his heart would fail within him. But that vision 
is clear and bright, and it gives to him, almost as 
fully as to Isaiah, the character of a prophet of the 
Gospel. He is not merely an Israelite looking for- 
ward to a national restoration. In the midst of all 
the woes which he utters against neighboring na- 
tions he has hopes and promises for them also 
(xlviii. 47, xlix. 6, 39). In that stormy sunset 
of prophecy, he beholds, in spirit, the dawn of a 
brighter and eternal day. He sees that, if there is 
any hope of salvation for his people, it cannot be 
by a return to the old system and the old ordi- 
nances, divine though they once had been (xxxi. 
31). There must be a New Covenant. ‘That word, 
destined to be so full of power for all after-ages, 
appears first in his prophecies. The relations be- 
tween the people and the Lord of Israel, between 
mankind and God, must rest, not on an outward 
law, with its requirements of obedience, but on that 
of an inward fellowship with Him, and the con- 
sciousness of entire dependence. For all this he 
saw clearly there must be a personal centre. The 
king’om of God could not be manifested but 
through a perfeetly righteous man, ruling over men 
on earth. The prophet’s hopes are not merely 
vague visions of a better future. They gather 
round the person of a Christ, and are essentially 
Messianic. 

In much of all this — in their personal character, 
in their sufferings, in the view they took of the 
great questions of their time —there is a resem- 
blanee, at once significant and interesting, between 
the prophet of Anathoth and the poet of the Di- 
vina Commedia. What Egypt and Babylon were 
to the kingdom of Judah, France and the Empire 
were to the Florentine republic. In each ease the 
struggle between the two great powers reproduced 
itself in the bitterness of contending factions. 
Dante, like Jeremiah, saw himself surrounded by 
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evils against which he could only bear an unavail- 
mg protest. The worst agents in producing those 
evils were the authorized teachers of his religion. 
His hopes of better things connected themselves 
with the supremacy of a power which the majority 
of his countrymen looked on with repugnance. 
For him, also, there was the long weariness of exile, 
brightened at times by the sympathy of faithful 
friends. In him, as in the prophet, we find — 
united, it is true, with greater strength and stern- 
ness — that intense susceptibility to the sense of 
wrong which shows itself sometimes in passionate 
complaint, sometimes in bitter words of invective 
and reproach. In both we find the habit of mind 
which selects an image, nof for its elegance or sub- 
limity, but for what it means; not shrinking even 
from what seems grotesque and trivial, sometimes 
veiling its meaning in allusions more or less dark 
and enigmatic. Both are sustained through all 
their sufferings by their strong faith in the Unseen, 
‘by their belief in an eternal righteousness which 
shall one day manifest itself and be victorious.“ 

A yet higher parallel, however, presents itself. 
In a deeper sense than that of the patristic divines, 
the life of the prophet was a type of that of Christ. 
In both there is the same early manifestation of the 
consciousness of a Divine mission (Luke ii. 49). 
The persecution which droye the prophet from An- 
athoth has its counterpart in that of the men of 
Nazareth (Luke iv. 29). His protests against the 
priests and prophets are the forerunners of the woes 
against the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. xxiii.). 
His lamentations over the coming miseries of his 
country answer to the tears that were shed over the 
Holy City by the Son of Man. His sufferings 
come nearest, of those of the whole army of mar- 
tyrs, to those of the Teacher against whom princes 
and priests and elders and people were gathered to- 
gether. He saw more clearly than others that 
New Coyenant, with all its gifts of spiritual life and 
power. which was proclaimed and ratified in the 
death upon the cross. On the assumption that 
Jeremiah, not David, was the author of the 22d 
Psalm (Hitzig, 2 loc., followed in this instance by 
Naigelsbach, /. c.), the words uttered in the agony 
of the crucifixion would point to a still deeper and 
more pervading analogy. 

The character of the man impressed itself with 
more or less force upon the language of the writer. 
Criticisms on the ‘style’? of a prophet are, indeed, 
for the most part, whether they take the form of 
praise or blame, wanting both in reverence and dis- 
cernment. We do not gain much by knowing that 
to one writer he appears at once “ sermone quidem 
. . . quibusdam aliis prophetis rusticior ’’ (Hieron. 
Prol. in Jerem.), and yet ‘inajestate sensnum 
profundissimus ” (Prowm. in ¢. l.); that another 
compares him to Simonides (Lowth, Prel. xxi.); 
a third to Cicero (Seb. Schmidt); that bolder critics 
find in him a great want of originality (Knobel, 
Pyophetismus); “symbolical images of an inferior 
order, and symbolical actions unskillfully con- 
trived ? (Davidson, Jntrod. to O. T. ¢. xix.). Leay- 
ing these judgments, however, and asking in what 
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way the outward form of his writings answers to his 
life, we find some striking characteristics that help 
us to understand both. As might be expected in 
one who lived in the last days of the kingdom, and 
had therefore the works of the earlier prophets to 
look back upon, we find in him reminiscences and 
reproductions of what they had written, which in- 
dicate the way in which his own spirit had been 
educated (comp. Is. xl. 19, 20, with x. 3-5; Ps. 
exxxv. 7, with x. 13; Ps. lxxix. 6, with x. 25; Is. 
xlii. 16, with xxxi. 9; Is. iv. 2, xi. 1, with xxxiii. 
15; Is. xv. with xlviii.; Is. xiii. and xlvii. with 1., 
li: see also Kiiper, Jerem. librorum sae. interpres 
et vindex). Traces of the influence of the newly- 
discovered Book of the Law, and in particular of 
Deuteronomy, appear repeatedly in his, as in other 
writings of the same period (Deut. xxvii. 26, iv. 
20, vii. 12, with xi. 83-5; Deut. xv. 12, with xxxiv. 
14; Ex. xx.16, with xxi. 18; Ex. vi. 6,. with 
xxxii. 21). It will be noticed that the parallelisms 
in these and other instances are, for the most part, 
not those that rise out of direct quotation, but such 
as are natural in one whose language and modes of 
thought have been fashioned by the constant study 
of books which came before him with a divine au- 
thority. Along with this, there is the tendency, 
natural to one who speaks out of the fullness of his 
heart, to reproduce himself—to repeat in nearly 
the same words the great truths on which his own 
heart rested, and to which he was seeking to lead 
others (comp. marginal references passim, and list 
in Keil, £inleit. § 74). Throughout, too, there are 
the tokens of his individual temperament: a greater 
prominence of the subjective, elegiac element than 
in other prophets, a less sustained energy, a less 
orderly and completed rhythm (De Wette, Ainlezt. 
§ 217; Ewald, Propheten, ii. 1-11). <A careful 
examination of the several parts of his prophecy 
has led to the conviction that we may trace an in- 
crease of these characteristics corresponding to the 
accumulating trials of his life (Ewald, /. ¢.). The 
earlier writings are calmer, loftier, more uniform in 
tone: the later show marks of age and weariness 
and sorrow, and are more strongly imbued with the 
language of individual suffering. Living at a time 
when the purity of the older Hebrew was giving 
way under continual contact with other kindred 
dialects, his language came under the influence 
which was acting on all the writers of his time, 
abounds in Aramaic forms, loses sight of the finer 
grammatical distinctions of the earlier Hebrew, in- 
cludes many words not to he found in its voecabu- 
lary (Kichhorn, /inleit. in das A. T. iii. 121). It 
is in part distinctive of the man as well as of the 
time, that single words should have appeared full 
of a strange significance (i. 11), that whole pre- 
dictions should have been embodied in names 
coined for the purpose (xix. 6, xx. 3), and that the 
real analogies which presented themselves should 
have been drawn not from the region of the great 
and terrible, but from the most homely and famil- 
iar incidents (xiii. 1-11, xviii. 1-10). Still more 
startling is his use of a kind of cipher (the At- 
bash; comp. Hitzig and Ewald on xxv. 26), con- 


@ The fact that Jer. vy. 6 suggested the imagery of 
the opening Canto of the Inferno is not without sig- 
nificance, as bearing on this parallelism. 

b ‘Ihe system of secret writing which bears this 
name forms part of the Kabbala of the later Jews. 
The plan adopted is that of using the letters of the 


Hebrew alphabet in an inverted order, so that 7) 


stands for S, W for 2, and so on, and the word is 
formed out of the first four letters which are thus in- 
terchanged (WDINN). In the passage referred to 


(xxv. 26), the otherwise unintelligible word Sheshach 
becomes, on applying this key, the equivalent of Babel. 
The position of the same word in li. 41 confirms this 
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cealing, except from the ,initiated, the meaning of 
his predictions. 

To associate the name of Jeremiah with any 
other portion of the O. T. is to pass from the field 
of history into that of conjecture; but the fact that 
Hitzig (Comm. iiber die Psalm.), followed in part 
by Rodiger (Ersch und Griiber, Lncycl. art. Jerem.), 
assigns not less than thirty psalms (sc. v., vi., xiv., 
xxii.—xli., lii.ly., Ixix.-Ixxi.) to his authorship is, 
at least, so far instructive that it indicates what 
were the hymns, belonging to that or to an earlier 
period, with which his own spirit had most affinity, 
and to which he and other like sufferers might 
have turned as the fit expression of their feelings. 

IL. Arrangement.— The absence of any chrouo- 
logical order in the present structure of the collec- 
tion of Jeremiah’s prophecies is obvious at the first 
glance; and this has led some writers (Blayney, 
Pref. to Jeremiah) to the belief that, as the book 
now stands, there is nothing but the wildest con- 
fusion — ‘+a preposterous jumbling together”’ of 
prophecies of different dates. Attempts to recon- 
struct the book on a chronologichl basis have been 
made by almost all commentators on it since the 
reviyal of criticism (Simonis, Vitringa, Cornelius & 
Lapide, among the earliest; ef. De Wette, /inleit. 
§ 220); and the result of the labors of the more 
recent critics has been to modify the somewhat 
hasty judgment of the English divine. Whatever 
points of difference there may be in the ‘hypotheses 
of Movers, Hitzig, Ewald, Bunsen, Niigelsbach, and 
others, they agree in admitting traces of an order 
in the midst of the seeming irregularity, and en- 
deavor to account, more or less satisfactorily, for 
the apparent anomalies. The conclusion ' 6f the 
three last-named is that we have the book sub- 
stantially in the same state as that in which it left 
the hands of the prophet, or his disciple Baruch. 
Confining ourselves, for the present, to the Hebrew 
order (reproduced in the A. V.) we have two great 
divisions : 

(1.) Ch. i-xly. Prophecies delivered at various 
times, directed mainly to Judah, or con- 
nected with Jeremiah’s personal history. 

(2.) Ch. xlyi.-li. Prophecies connected with 
other nations. 

Ch. lii., taken largely, though not eutirely, from 

2 K. xxv., may be taken either as a supplement to 
‘ the prophecy, or (with Grotius and Lowth) as an 
introduction to the Lamentations. 

Looking more closely into each of these divisions, 
we haye the following sections. The narrative of 
xxxvi. 32 serves to explain the growth of the book 
in its present shape, and accounts for some, at 
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least, of its anomalies. Up to the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, it would appear, no prophecies had been 
tommitted to writing, or, if written, they had not 
been collected and preserved. Then the more mem- 
orable among the messages which the word of the 
Lord had from time to time brought to him were 
written down at the dictation of the prophet him- 
self. When that roll was destroyed, a second was 
written out, and other prophecies or narratives 
added as they came. We may believe that this 
MS. was the groundwork of our present text; but 
it is easy to understand how, in transcribing such 
a document, or collection of documents, the desire 
to introduce what seemed to the transcriber a better 
order might lead to many modifications. As it is, 
we recognize — adopting Bunsen’s classification 
(Gott in der Geschichte, i. 113), as bemg the most 
natural, and agreeing substantially with Ewald’s — 
the following groups of prophecies, the sections in 
each being indicated by the recurrence of the for- 
mula, “The word of the Lord came to Jeremiah,” 
in fuller or abbreviated forms. 

1. Ch. i.-xxi. Containing probably the substance 
of the book of xxxvi. 32, and including prophecies 
from the 13th year of Josiah to the 4th of Jehoia- 
kim: i. 8, however, indicates a later revision, and 
the whole of ch. i. may possibly have been added 
on the prophet’s retrospect of his whole work {rom 
this its first beginning. Ch. xxi. belongs to a later 
period, but has probably found its place here as 
connected, by the recurrence of the name Pashur, 
with ch. xx. 

2. Ch. xxii-xxy. Shorter prophecies, delivered 
at different times against the kings of Judah and 
the false prophets. Xxy. 13, 14 evidently marks 
the conclusion of a series of prophecies; and that 
which follows, xxv. 15-38, the germ of the fuller 
predictions in xlyi.-xlix., has been placed here as a 
kind of completion to the prophecy of the Seventy 
Years and the subsequent fall of Babylon. 

3. Ch. xxyi.—xxvili, The two great prophecies 
of the fall of Jerusalem, and the history connected 
with them. Ch. xxvi. belongs to the earlier, ch. 
xxvii. and xxviii. to the later period of the prophet’s 
work. Jehoiakim in xxvii. 1 is evidently (comp 
ver. 3) a mistake for Zedekiah. 

4. Ch. xxix.-xxxi. The message of comfort for 
the exiles in Babylon. 

5. Ch. xxxii.—xliy. The history of the last two 
years before the capture of Jerusalem, and of Jere- 
miah’s work in them and in the period that fol- 
lowed. Ch. xxxy. and xxxvi. are remarkable as 
interrupting the chronological order, which other- 
wise would have been followed here more closely 


interpretation ; and all other explanations of the word 
are conjectural and far-fetched. The application of 
the Atbash to these passages rests historically on the 
authority of Jerome (Comm. in Jerem. in loc.), who 
refers to the consensus of the Jewish expositors of his 
own time. ‘There is, of course, something startling in 
the appearance of one or twe solitary instances of a 
technical notation like this so long before it became 
conspicuous as a system; and this has led commen- 
tators to attempt other explanations of the mysterious 
word (comp. J. D. Michaelis, 7m /oc.). On the other 
hand, it should be borne in mind that the age of alpha- 
betic Psalms, such as Ps. exix., was one in which we 
might expect to find the minds of men occupied with 
the changes and combinations to which the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet might be subjected, and in which, 
therefore, such a system of cipher-writing was likely 
to suggest itself. The fact that Jeremiah himself 


adopted a complicated alphabetic structure for his 
great dirge over the fall of Jerusalem (comp. LAMEN- 
TATIONS), indicates a special tendency in him to carry 
to its highest point this characteristic of the literature 
of his time. Nor is this the only instance. Hitzig 
finds another example of the Atbash in li. 1. he 


words Y?¥9)7 “ip (qui cor suwn levaverunt, Vulg. ; 
aA 8 <=) 

‘in the midst of them that rise up against me,” A. 

V.), for which the LXX. substitute Xadédadous, be- 

comes, on applying the above notation, the equivalent 


of oe. It should be added, however, that the 


LXX. omit the entire passage in xxy. 26, and the 
word Sheshach in li. 41; and that Ewald rejects it 
accordingly as a later interpolation, conjecturing that 
the word first came into use among the Jews who lived 
in exile at Babylon. 
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than in any other part. 
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The position of ch. xlv.{ 


unconnected with anything before or after it, may | 


be accounted for on the hypothesis that Baruch 
desired to place on record so memorable a passage 
in his own life, and inserted it where the direct 
narrative of his master’s life ended. The same 
explanation applies in part to ch. xxxvi., which was 
evidently at one time the conclusion of one of the 
divisions. 

6. Ch. xlvi-li. The prophecies against foreign 
nations, ending with the great prediction against 
Babylon. 

7. The supplementary narrative of ch. lii. 

IV. ext. The translation of the LXX. presents 
many remarkable variations, not only in details 
indicating that the translator found or substituted 
readings differing widely from those now extant in 
Hebrew codices (Keil, Linleit. § 76), but in the 
order of the several parts. Whether we suppose 
him to have had a different recension of the text, 
or to have endeavored to introduce an order accord- 
ing to his own notions into the seeming confusion 
of the Hebrew, the result is, that in no other book 
of the O. T. is there so great a diversity of arrange- 
ment. It is noticeable, as illustrating the classifi- 
cation given above, that the two agree as far as 
xxv. 13. From that point all is different, and the 
following table indicates the extent of the diver- 
gency. It will be seen that here there was the 
attempt to collect the prophecies according to their 
subject-matter. The thought of a consistently 
chronological arrangement did not present itself in 
one case more than the other. 


LXX. HEBREW. 
xxv. 14-18 = xilix. 34-89. 
XXvi. ==" exivAs 
XXVii.-xxviii. — 1.-li. 

xxix. 1-7 = ivi. 1-7: 

7-22 = xlix. 7-22. 
xxx. 1-5 = xilix. 1-6. 

6-11 = 28-83. 

12-16 = 23-27. 
XXxXi. = xiviii. 
xxxii. == xxv. 15-39. 
Xxxili.—li. = Xxvi.-xly. 
lii. = ii. 


The difference in the arrangement of the two 
texts was noticed by the critical writers of the 
Early Church (Origen, /p. ad African. Hieron. 
Prof. in Jevem.). For fuller details tending to a 
conclusion unfavorable to the trustworthiness of the 
Greek translation, see Keil, “7ndett. (1. ¢.), and the 
authors there referred to. 

Supposed Interpolations. —The genuineness of 
some portions of this hook has been called in ques- 
tion, partly on the hypothesis that the version of 
the LXX. presents a purer text, partly on internal 
and more conjectural grounds. The following tables 
indicate the chief passages affected by each class 
of objections: 

1. As omitted in the LXX. 

(L.) x. 6, 7, 8, 10. 

(2.) xxvii. 7. 

(8.) xxvii. 16-21 [not omitted, but with many varia- 
tions]. 

(4.) xxxiii, 14-26. 

(5.) xxxix. 4-13. 

2. On other grounds. 

(1.) x. 1-16. As being altogether the work of a later 
writer, probably the so-called Pseudo-Isaiah. 
The Aramaic of ver. 11 is urged as confirming 
this view. 
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(2.) xxv. 11-14. 

(3.) xxvii. 7. 

(4.) xxxiii. 14-26. 
(5.) xxxix. 1, 2, 4-13. 
(6.). xxvii.-xxix. As showing, in the shortened form 


of the prophet’s name (may), and the 
addition of the epithet " Jeremiah the prophet,” 
the revision of a later writer. 

(7.) xxx.-xxxiii. As partaking of the character of the 
later prophecies of Isaiah. 

(8.) xlviii. As betraying in language and statements 
the interpolations either of the later prophecies 
of Isaiah or of a still later writer. 

9.) 1. li. As being a vaticinium ex eventu, inserted 
probably by the writer of Is. xxxiv., and foreign 
in language and thought to the general charac- 
ter of Jeremiah’s prophecies. 

(10.) lii. As being a supplementary addition to the 
book, compiled from 2 K. xxv. and other 
sources. 


As having the character of 
vaticinia ex eventu. 


In these, as in other questions connected with 
the Hebrew text of the O. T., the impugners of the 
authenticity of the above passages are for the most 
part — De Wette, Movers, Hitzig, Ewald, Knobel: 
Hiivernick, Hengstenberg, Kiiper, Keil, Umbreit, 
are among the chief defenders. (Comp. Keil, £in- 
leitung, § 76; and, for a special defense of 1. and 
li., the monograph of Nagelsbach, Jeremias und 
Babylon.) 

V. Literature. — Origen, Hom. in Jerem.; 
Theodoret, Schol. in Jerem., Opp. ii. p. 143; 
Hieron. Comm. in Jerem. ce. i—xxxii.; Com- 
mentaries by CEcolampadius (1530); Calvin (1563); 
Piscator (1614); Sanctius (1618); Venema (1765); 
Michaelis (1793); Blayrey [Jerem. and Lam. New 
Transl. with Notes, Oxf.] (1784 [38d ed. Lond. 
1836]); Dahler [Jeremie traduit, accompagneé des 
notes, 2 pt. Strasb.] (1825-30); Umbreit [Prakt. 
Comm. Hamb.] (1842); Henderson [Jerem. and 
Lam. translated, with a Commentary, Lond. 1851]; 
Neumann [Weissagungen u. Klagelieder, 2 Bde. 
Leipz.] (1856-58). 

The following treatises may also be consulted : — 

Schnurrer, C. F., Observationes ad vaticin. Je- 
rem., 1793 [-94; repr. in the Comment. Theol. by 
Velthusen, Kuinoel and Ruperti, vol. ii—v.]; Gaab, 
Erklérung schwerer Stellen in d. Weissag. Jerem., 
1824; Hensler, Bemerkk. tiber Stellen in Jerem. 
Weissag., 1805; Spohn, Jerem. Vates e vers. Jud. 
Alex., 1794 [-1824]; Kiiper, Jerem. Librorum 
Sacrorum interpres et vindex, 1837; Movers, De 
utriusque recensionis vaticin. Jerem. indole et 
origine, 1837; Wichelhaus, De Jerem. versione 
Alex., 1847; Hengstenberg, Christologyie des A. T. 
(Section on Jeremiah). BOM © (ale 

* The prophets are often spoken of in the Bible 
as announcing orally their predictions and messages, 


but very seldom as writing them out either before’ 


or after their promulgation. In this respect we 
have more distinct notices concerning the habit of 
Jeremiah, than of any other prophet. We learn 
from Jer. xxxvi. 2 ff., that in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim he received a command from God to 
collect all that he had spoken * against Israel and 
against Judah, and against all the nations from 
the days of Josiah,’ and to write down the same 
ina book. In accordance with this direction he 
dictated to Baruch his amanuensis all his proph- 
ecies up to that time. This collection was burnt 
by JEHOIAKIM on account of the threatenings 
which it, contained against himself; but Jeremiah 
immediately prepared another in which he not only 
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inserted again what had been destroyed, but added 
to that “many like words” (ver. 32). See also 
li. 60 ff he prophet’s object in thus putting 
together his revelations as made known to the 
public from time to time, may not have required 
him to follow any strict chronological order. The 
question, therefore, whether the present Hebrew 
collocation of these parts of his writings came from 
his hand or that of another, does not depend on 
the view taken of their chronological relation to 
each other. So far as this point is concerned, the 
existing order may have originated with the prophet 
himself, and not from a reviser or transcriber. The 
connection of subjects rather than of time appears 
to have controlled the general arrangement of the 
book of Jeremiah. 

It is a singular fact, that Matthew (xxvii. 9) 
ascribes a passage to Jeremiah which seems to 
belong to Zechariah. See, on that difficulty, the 
addition to ACKLDAMA (Amer. ed.). The pre- 
dictions of Jeremiah were not only well known in 
the times immediately after him, but were cele- 
brated for their strict fulfillment. Reference is 
made to this character of his writings in 2 Chron. 
xxvi, 21, and Ez. i. 1. His assignment of 70 years 
as the period of the duration of the Captivity was 
the ground of Daniel's earnest, effectual prayer for 
the end of the exile and the restoration of Israel 
(Dan. ix. 2 ff). It is noteworthy that the first 
quotation from Jeremiah as we open the Gospel- 
history (Matt. ii. 17, 18) brings back te us the 
yoice of lamentation and sorrow to which we were 
accustomed in the Old Testament. 

Additional Literature. — The following works on 
Jeremiah also deserve notice: Seb. Schmid, ‘Gomm. 
in Libr. Prophetiarum Jeremie, 1685 (also 1697 
and 1706), 2 vols. 4to; Leiste, Obss. in Vaticin. 
Jerem. aliquot locos, 1794, reprinted with large 
additions in Pott and Ruperti’s Sylloge Comin. 
Theol. ii. 203-246; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. 
Test. pars viii., 2 vols, 1826-27; J.C. K. Hofmann, 
Die siebenzig Jahre des Jerem. u. d. siebenzig 
Jahrwochen des Daniel, 1836; Maurer, Comm. in 
Vet. Test. i. 490-691 (1838); Heim and Hoffmann, 
Die vier grossen Propheten erbaulich ausgelegt 
aus den Schriften der Reformatoren, 1839; J. L. 
Konig, Alttestamentliche Studien, 2e3 Heft (Dus 
Deuteronomium u. der Prophet Jeremia, gegen 
von Bohlen), 1839; Hitzig, Der Prophet Jeremia 
erkldrt, 1841, 2e Aufl. 1866 (Lief. iii. of the 
Kurzgef. exeget. Handb. zum A. T.), comp. his 
Proph. Biicher des A. T. iibersetzt, 1854; Ewald, 
Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, vol. ii., 1841 (a 
new edition about to be published, 1868); Stihelin, 
Ueber das Princip das der Anordnung der Weis- 
sagungen d. Jerem. zu Grunde liegt, in the 
Zeitschr. d. deutschen morgent. Gesellschaft, 1849, 
iii. 216-230; Niigelsbach, Der Proph. Jerem. wu. 
Babylon, A850; Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Bd. ii. 2¢ 
Hiilfte, 1860; C. F. Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia 
erkldrt, 1862; G. R. Noyes, New Translation of 
the Hebrew Prophets, vol. ii., 3d ed. Boston, 1866. 
The commentary on Jeremiah for Lange’s Bibel- 
werk is to be prepared by Niigelsbach. 

Of the later Introductions to the Old Testament 
those of Keil (pp. 248-264, 2e Aufl.), Bleek (pp. 
469-501), and Davidson (iii. 87-129) contain im- 
portant sections. The art. on Jeremiah in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allgem. Encyclopddie (Sect. ii. Bd. 
xy.) is by Rédiger; that in Herzog’s Real-/ncyki. 
(vi. 478-489), by Niagelsbach; and that in Zeller’s 
Bibl. Worterd. (i. 666 ff.), of a popular character, 
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by Wunderlich. Stanley’s sketch of Jeremiah 
(Jewish Church, ii. 570-622) describes him as in 
reality the great personage of his epoch, not merely 
in his religious sphere, but in the state. For his 
poetical characteristics, see Lowth’s Lectures on 
Hebrew Poetry, pp. 177, 178 (Stowe’s ed.), Meier, 
Gesch. d. poet. Nat. Lit. der Hebréer (1856), p. 
395 ff., and Isaac Taylor’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 
p. 272 (N. Y. 1862). For Milman’s estimate of 
his importance and of his literary merits, see his 
History of the Jews, i. 439-448 (Amer. ed.). 
‘‘ His unrivaled elegies,”’ says this eminent. critic, 
“combine the truth of history with the deepest 
pathos of poetry.” He justifies the encomium by 
a translation of some of the passages, alike remark- 
able for originality of thought and tenderness of 
expression, in which the Hebrew patriot laments 
the sad fate of Jerusalem on its being captured and 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. [LAMENTATIONS. | 
On the general import of his prophecies the reader 
may consult F. R. Hasse’s Geschichte des <A. 
Bundes, pp. 145-157; Késter’s Die Propheten, pp. 
112-115, and Hengstenberg’s Christology, espe- 
cially in relation to the Messianic portions, ii. 361- 
473 (Edinb. 1856). ‘It is to Jeremiah,” says 
Stanley (ii. 580), ‘even more than to Isaiah, that 
the writers of the Apostolic age (Hebr. viii. 8, 13, 
x. 16, 17) look back, when they wish to describe 
the Dispensation of the Spirit. His predictions 
of the Anointed King are fewer and less distinct 
than those of the preceding prophets. But he is 
the prophet beyond all others of ‘the New Testa- 
ment,’ ‘the New Covenant,’ which first appears 
in his writings. . . . 4 And the knowledge of this 
new truth shall no longer be confined to any single 
order or caste, but ‘all shall know the Lord, from 
the least unto the greatest’ (Jer. xxxi. 33, 34).” 


JEREMI’AH. Seven other persons bearing 
the same name as the prophet are mentioned in 
the O. T. 

1. [‘Iepeutas: Jeremias.] Jeremiah of Libnah, 
father of Hamutal wife of Josiah, 2 K. xxiii. 31. 

2.3. 4. [2. ‘Tepeuia, Alex. -wias, FA. -uinas, 
Vat. Tepmetas 5 3. ‘lepeulas, Vat. ~MELO, Alex. 
-wia, FA. Tepuias 4. ‘Tepeuia, Vat. -wera, Alex. 
-uas: | Three warriors — two of the tribe of Gad 
—in David’s army, 1 Chr. xii. 4, 10, 13. 

5. [‘Iepeuta; Vat. lepue-] One of the 
“mighty men of valor ”’ of the trans-Jordanic half- 
tribe of Manasseh, 1 Chr. y. 24. 

6. [‘Tepeuta; Alex. Tepuia, exe. xii. 34, Tepewias; 
Vat. Lepyia, lepemias PA. Tepuera, Iepeuera-] A 
priest of high rank, head of the second or third of 
the 21 courses which are apparently enumerated in 
Neh. x. 2-8. He is mentioned again, 7. e. the 
course which was called after him is, in Neh. xii. 1; 
and we are told at v. 12 that the personal name of 
the head of this course in the days of Joiakim was 
HANANIAH. This course, or its chief, took part 
in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
xii. 34). 

7. (Rom. Vat. ‘Iepeuiv.] The father of Jaaza- 
niah the Rechabite, Jer. xxxv. 3. 

* JEREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS OF. 
[LAMENTATIONS. ] 

JEREMIAS (‘Iepeutas; [Alex. in Ecclus., 
Inpemias:} Jeremias, Fieremias). 1. The Greek 
form of the name of Jeremiah the prophet, used in 
the A. V. of Ecclus. xlix. 6; 2 Mace. xy. 14; Matt. 
xvi. 14. [JeREMIAN; JEREMY. ] 
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2. 1 Esdr. ix. 34. [Jeremat.] 

JEREMOTH (VD [heights] : 
ude, [ete.]: Jerimoth, Jerimuth). 

if CApinod ; [Vat. Tapeuw0; Alex. Iapyovd; 
Comp. Ald. ‘Tepidd: Jerimoth.|) A Benjamite 
chief, a son of the house of Beriah of Elpaal, ac- 
cording to an obscure genealogy of the age of Hez- 
ekiah (1 Chr. viii. 14; comp. 12 and 18). His 
family dwelt at Jerusalem, as distinguished from 
the other division of the tribe, located at Gibeon 
(ver. 28). 

2. [Tapiudé: Vat. Apeiuw. | A Merarite Le- 
vite, son of Mushi (1 Chr. xxiii. 23); elsewhere 
called JERIMOTH. 

3. [Lepiyud@; Vat. Epeyuw0.] Son of Heman; 
head of the 13th course of musicians in the Divine 
service (1 Chr. xxv. 22). Inver. 4 the name is 
JERIMOTH. 

4. [Iapimw0; Vat. lapeuord; Alex. lepiyuw0.] 
One of the sons of Elam, and — 

5. CApuad; { Vat. Amor: TA. Appov; Alex. 
Comp. Tapuad: Jerimuth]|), one of the sons of 
Zattu, who had taken strange wives; but put them 
away, and oftered each a ram for a trespass offer- 
ing, at the persuasion of Ezra (Kzr. x. 26, 27). 
In Esdras the names are respectively HuzrEMOTH 
and JARIMOTH. 

6. The name which appears in the same list as 
“and RAmotH”’ (ver. 29) — following the correc- 
tion of the Keri —is in the original text ( Cetib) 
Jeremoth, in which form also it stands in 1 Esdr. 


"Tapt- 


ix. 30, Tepeusd, A. V. HterEMorn. A. C. H 
JEREMY (‘lepeutas; [Alex. in 2 Mace. i. 7, 


Tepeweras:] Jeremias, Hieremias), the prophet Jer- 
emiah. 1 Esdr. i. 28, 32, 47, 57, ii. d; 2 Esdr. 
Ul Ss eoeVace. ai jel O) afeydabts dl elias RSV gO 
(JeremiAn; JeReMIAS.] These abbreviated 
forms were much in favor about the time that the 
A. VY. was translated. Elsewhere we find Esay 
for Isaiah; and in the Homilies such abbreviations 


as Zachary, Toby, etc., are frequent. 


* JER’EMY, EPISTLE OF. 
tHe Book op, 7.] 
JERIAH (Gms i. e. Yeri-ya’hu [founded 


by Jehovah]: Tepia; "Exdids: [Vat. 1douv0, Ivder; 
Alex. Tepia,] IeSias: Jeriau), a Kohathite’ Levite, 
chief of the great house of Hebron when David 
organized the service (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23; 
in the latter passage the name of Hebron has been 
omitted both in the Hebrew and LXX.). The 
same man is mentioned again, though with a slight 
difference in his name, as JERTJATI. 


JER’IBAL [3 syl.] Oat [perh. whom Je- 


hovah defends|: ‘Tap. Bit; EY; at. TapiBecs} Alex. 
IapiBai: Jeribat), one of the Bene-Elnaam [sons 
of E.], named among the heroes of David's guard 
in the supplemental list of 1 Chr. (xi. 46). 


JER/ICHO CIT, J’récho, Num. xxii. 1; 
7}, Jricho, Josh. il 33 
mip, J’richoh, 1K. xvi. 34; Ls,I, Eriha, 


[Barucn, 


also ii. 2, and 


place of fragrance, from TH, riiach, “to 


breathe,” TT, “to smell: older commenta- 


JERICHO 


tors derive it from 1), jaréach, “the moon ;” 4 


also from TTY, rdvach, “to be broad,” as in a 


wide plain; ‘Ieprxo; [Vat. leperyw, exe. Ezr. 
ii. 34, lepeta; Alex. leperxw in 1 Chr: yi. 78, 
Ezr. ii. 34, and (with FA.) in Neh. iii. 2, vii. 36; 
FA. in 1 Chr. xix. 5, Evepryw; Sin. in Ecel. xxiv. 
14, 1 Mace. xvi. 11, 14, Iepexxyw, and so Tisch. in 
the N. T., exe. Heb. xi. 30 (7th ed.): Strabo and 
Josephus, ‘Iepixoos: [Jericho}), a city of high an- 
tiquity, and, for those days, of considerable import- 
ance, situated in a plain traversed by the Jordan, 
and exactly over against where that river was 
crossed by the Israelites under Joshua (Josh. iii. 
16). Such was either its vicinity, or the extent of 
its territory, that Gilgal, which formed their pri- 
mary encampment, stood in its east border (iv. 19). 
That it had a king is a very secondary considera- 
tion, for almost every small town had one (xii. 9- 
24); in fact monarchy was the only form of goy- 
ernment known to those primitive times — the 
government of the people of God presenting a 
marked exception to prevailing usage. But Jericho 
was further inclosed by walls —a fenced city — its 
walls were so considerable that at least one person 
(Rahab) had a house upon them (ii. 15), and its 
gates were shut, as throughout the East still, 
“when it was dark’ (y. 5). Again, the spoil that 
was found in it betokened its affluence — Ai, Mak- 
kedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, Debir, 
and even Hazor, evidently contained nothing worth 
mentioning in comparison — besides sheep, oxen, 
and asses, we hear of vessels of brass and iron. 
These possibly may have been the first-fruits of 
those brass foundries “in the plain of Jordan *’ of 
which ae afterwards so largely availed him- 
self (2 Chr. iv. 17). Silver and gold was found in 
such ones that one man (Achan) could ap- 
propriate stealthily 200 shekels (100 oz. avoird., 
see Lewis, //eb. Rep. vi. 57) of the former, and 
*a wedge of gold of 50 shekels (25 oz.) weight; ”’ 
‘a goodly Babylonish garment,” purloined in the 
same dishonesty, may be adduced as evidence of a 
then existing commerce between Jericho and the 
far East (Josh. vi. 24, vii. 21). In fact its situa- 
tion alone — in so noble a plain and contiguous to 
so prolific a river — would bespeak its importance 
in a country where these natural advantages have 
been always so highly prized, and in an age when 
people depended so much more upon the indigenous 
resources of nature than they are compelled to do 
now. But for the curse of Joshua (vi. 26) doubt- 
less Jericho might have proved a more formidable 
counter-charm to the city of David than even 
Samaria. 

Jericho is first mentioned as the city to which 
the two spies were sent by Joshua from Shittim: 
they were lodged in the house of Rahab the harlot 
upon the wall, and departed, having first promised 
to save her and all that were found in her house 
from destruction (ii. 1-21). In the annihilation 
of the city that ensued, this promise was religiously 
observed. Her house was recognized by the searlet 
line bound in the window from which the spies 
were let down, and she and her relatives were taken 
out of it, and “lodged without the eamp;”’ but it 
is nowhere said or implied that her house escaped 
the general conflagration. That she “dwelt in 


@ In which case it would probably be a remnant of 
the old Canaanitish worship of the heavenly bodies, 
which has left its traces in such names as Chesil, 


Beth-shemesh, and others (see IpoLarry, p. 1181 4), 
which may have been the head-quarters of the wor- 
ship indicated in the names they bear. 


JERICHO 


Israel’? for the future; that she married Salmon 
son of Naasson, “ prince of the children of Judah,”’ 
and had by him Boaz, the husband of Ruth and 
progenitor of David and of our Lord; and lastly, 
that she is the first and only Gentile name that 
appears in the list of the faithful of the O. T. given 
by St. Paul (Josh. vi. 25; 1 Chr. ii. 10; Matt. i. 
5; Heb. xi. 31), all these facts surely indicate that 
she did not continue to inhabit the accursed site; 
and, if so, and in absence of all direct evidence 
from Scripture, how could it ever have been inferred 
that her house was left standing ? 

Sucli as it had been left by Joshua, such it was 
bestowed by him upon the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii. 21), and from this time a long interval elapses 
before Jericho appears again upon the scene. It is 
only incidentally mentioned in the life of David in 
connection with his embassy to the Ammonite king 
(2 Sam. x. 5). And the solemn manner in which 
its second foundation under Hiel the Bethelite is 
recorded — upon whom the curse of Joshua is said 
to have descended in full force (1 K. xvi. 34) — 
would certainly seem to imply that up to that time 
its site had been uninhabited. It is true that 
mention is made of “a city of palm-trees ”’ (Judg. 
i. 16, and iii. 13) in existence apparently at the 
time when spoken of; and that Jericho is twice — 
once before its first overthrow, and once after its 
second foundation — designated by that name (see 
Deut. xxxiv. 3, and 2 Chr. xxvii. 15). But it 
would be difficult to prove the identity of the city 
mentioned in the book of Judges, and as in the 
territory of Judah, with Jericho. However, once 
actually rebuilt, Jericho rose again slowly into con- 
sequence. In its immediate vicinity the sons of 
the prophets sought retirement from the world: 
Elisha “healed the spring of the waters;’* and 
over and against it, beyond Jordan, Elijah ‘went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven”? (2 K. ii. 1-22). 
In its plains Zedekiah fell into the hands of the 
Chaldeans (2 K. xxv. 5; Jer. xxxix. 5). By what 
may be called a retrospective account of it, we may 
infer that Hiel’s restoration had not utterly failed; 
for in the return under Zerubbabel the ‘children 
of Jericho,’’ 345 in number, are comprised (Kzr. iii. 
34; Neh. vii. 36); and it is even implied that they 
removed thither again, for the men of Jericho 
assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding that part of the 
wall of Jerusalem that was next to the sheep-gate 
(Neh. iii. 2). We now enter upon its more mod- 
ern phase. The Jericho of the days of Josephus 
was distant 150 stadia from Jerusalem, and 50 from 
the Jordan. It lay in a plain, overhung by a bar- 

‘ren mountain whose roots ran northwards towards 
Seythopolis, and southwards in the direction of 
Sodom and the Dead Sea. These formed the 
western boundaries of the plain. Eastwards, its 
barriers were the mountains of Moab, which ran 
parallel to the former. In the midst of the plain — 
the great plain as it was called — flowed the Jor- 
dan, and at the top and bottom of it were two 
lakes: Tiberias, proverbial for its sweetness, and 
Asphaltites for its bitterness. Away from the Jor- 
dan it was parched and unhealthy during summer ; 
but during winter, even when it snowed at Jerusa- 
lem, the inhabitants here wore linen garments. 
Hard by Jericho — bursting forth close to the site 
of the old city, which Joshua took on his entrance 
into Canaan — was a most exuberant fountain, 
whose waters, before noted for their contrary prop- 
erties, had received, proceeds Josephus, through 
Elisha’s prayers, their then wonderfully salutary 
' 80 
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and prolific efficacy. Within its range — 70 stadia 
(Strabo says 100) by 20 — the fertility of the soil 
was unexampled: palms of various names and 
properties, some that produced honey scarce infe- 
rior to that of the neighborhood — opobalsamum, 
the choicest of indigenous fruits — cyprus (Ar. 
“el-henna’’?) and myrobalanum (“ Zukkum ’’) 
throve there beautifully, and thickly dotted about 
in pleasure-grounds (B. J. iv. 8, § 3). Wisdom 
herself did not disdain comparison with “ the rose- 
plants of Jericho” (Ecclus. xxiv. 14). Well might 
Strabo (Geogr. xvi. 2, § 41, ed. Miiller) conclude 
that its revenues were considerable. By the Ro- 
mans Jericho was first visited under Pompey: he 
encamped there for a single night ; and subse- 
quently destroyed two forts, Threx and Taurus, 
that commanded its approaches (Strabo, ibid. § 40). 
Gabinius, in his resettlement of Judea, made it 
one of the five seats of assembly (Joseph. B. J. i. 
8, § 5). With Herod the Great it rose to still 
greater prominence; it had been found full of treas- 
ure of all kinds, as in the time of Joshua, so by his 
Roman allies who sacked it (ibid. i. 15, § 6); and 
its revenues were eagerly sought, and rented by the 
wily tyrant from Cleopatra, to whom Antony had 
assigned them (Ant. xv. 4, § 2). Not long after- 
wards he built a fort there, which he called “ Cy- 
prus’”’? in honor of his mother (¢bid. xvi. 5); a 
tower, which he called in honor of his brother 
“ Phasaélus;’? and a number of new palaces — 
superior in their construction to those which had 
existed there previously — which he named after his 
friends. He even founded a new town, higher up 
the plain, which he called, like the tower, Phasaélis 
(B. J. i. 21, § 8). If he did not make Jericho his 
habitual residence, he at least retired thither to die 
—and to be mourned, if he could haye got his 
plan carried out — and it was in the amphitheatre 
of Jericho that the news of his death was announced 
to the assembled soldiers and people by Salome (B. 
J. i. 38, § 8). Soon afterwards the palace was 
burnt, and the town plundered ‘by one Simon, a 
revolutionary that had been slave to Herod (Ant. 
xvii. 10, § 6): but Archelaus rebuilt the former 
sumptuously — founded a new town in the plain, 
that bore his own name — and, most important of 
all, diverted water from a village called Nezera, to 
irrigate the plain which he had planted with palms 
(Ant. xvii. 18, § 1). Thus Jericho was once more 
“a city of palms ’’ when our Lord visited it: such 
as Herod the Great and Archelaus had left it, such 
he saw it. As the city that had so exceptionally 
contributed to his own ancestry —as the city which 
had been the first to fall—amidst so much cere- 
mony — before ‘the captain of the Lord’s host, 
and his servant Joshua ’’ — we may well suppose 
that his. eyes surveyed it with unwonted interest. 
It is supposed to have been on the rocky heights 
overhanging it (hence called by tradition the Quar- 
entana), that he was assailed by the Tempter; and 
over against it, according to tradition likewise, He 
had been previously baptized in the Jordan. Here 
He restored sight to the blind (two certainly, per- 
haps three, St. Matt. xx. 30; St. Mark x. 46: 
this was in leaving Jericho. St. Luke says “as 
He was come nigh unto Jericho,” ete., xviii. 35). 
Here the descendant of Rahab did not disdain the 
hospitality of Zaccheus the publican —an_ office 
which was likely to be lucrative enough in so rich 
a city. Tinally, between Jerusalem and Jericho 
was laid the scene of His story of the good Samar- 
itan, which, if it is not to be regarded as a real 
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occurrence throughout, at least derives interest from | from the Persian Romizan, the ferocious general of 
the fact, that robbers haye ever been the terror of | Chosroes IL. A. p. 614? (Bar-Hebraei Chron. 99, 


that precipitous road; and so formidable had they | 
proved only just before the Christian era, that | 


Pompey had been induced to undertake the de- | 


struction of their strongholds (Strabo, as before, | 
xvi. 2, § 40; comp. Joseph. Ant. xx. 6, § 1 ff). | 
Dagon, or Docus (1 Mace. xvi. 15; comp. ix. 50), | 
where Ptolemy assassinated his father-in-law, Simon | 
the Maceabee, may have been one of these. | 

Posterior to the Gospels the chronicle of Jericho | 
may be briefly told. Vespasian found it one of | 
the toparchies of Judea (5. J. iii. 3, § 5), but} 
deserted by its inhabitants in a great measure when | 
he encamped there (tid. iv. 8, § 2). He left a! 
garrison on his departure — not necessarily the | 
10th legion, which is only stated to have marched 
through Jericho — which was still there when Titus 
advanced upon Jerusalem. Is it asked how Jericho 
was destroyed? Evidently by Vespasian; for Jo-| 
sephus, rightly understood, is not so silent as Dr. | 
Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 566, 2d ed.) thinks. The 
city pillaged and burnt, in B. J. iv. 9, § 1, was | 
clearly Jericho with its adjacent villages, and not 
Gerasa, as may be seen at once by comparing the 
language there with that of ¢. 8, § 2, and the agent 
was Vespasian. Eusebius and St. Jerome (Ono- 
vist. §. y.) say that it was destroyed when Jeru- 
sem was besieged by the Romans. They further 
add that it was afterwards rebuilt — they do not 
say by whom —and still existed in their day; nor 
had the ruins of the two preceding cities heen ob- 
literated. Could Hadrian possibly have planted a 
colony there when he passed through Judzea and 
founded Elia? (Dion. Cass. Hist. Ixix. ce. 11, ed. 
Sturz.; more at large Chron. Paschal. p. 254, ed. 
Du Fresne.) The discovery which Origen made 
there of. a version of the O. T. (the 5th-in his 
Hexapla), together with sundry MSS., Greek and 
Hebrew, suggests that it could not have been 
wholly without inhabitants (Euseb. 2. H. vi. 16;| 
8. Epiphan. Lib. de Pond. et Mensur. circa med.) ; 
or again, as is perhaps more probable, did a Chris- 
tian settlement arise there under Constantine, when 
baptisms in the Jordan began to be the rage? That 
Jericho became an episcopal see about that time 
under Jerusalem appears from more than one an- 
cient Notitia (Geograph. S. a Carolo Paulo, 306, 
and the Parergon appended to it; comp. William 
of Tyre, Hist. lib. xxiii. ad f.). Its bishops sub- 
scribed to various councils in the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
centuries (bid. and Le Quien’s Oriens Christian, 
iii. 654). Justinian, we are told, restored a hos- 
pice there, and likewise a church dedicated to the 
Virgin (Procop. De didif. v. 9). As early as A. 
D. 337, when the Bordeaux pilgrim (ed. Wessel- 
ing) visited it, a house existed there which was 
pointed out, after the manner of those days, as the 
house of Rahab. ‘This was roofless when Arculfus 
saw it; and not only so, but the third city was 
likewise in ruins (Adamn. de Locis S. ap. Miene, 
Patrolog. C. \xxxviii. 799). Had Jericho been 
visited by an earthquake, as Antoninus reports (ap. 
Ugol. Thesaur. vii. p. meexiii., and note to ec. 3), 
and as Syria certainly was, in the 27th year of 
Justinian, A. Dp. 553? If so, we can well under- 
stand the restorations already referred to; and when 
Antoninus adds that the house of Rahab had now 
become a hospice and oratory, we might almost 
pronounce that this was the yery hospice which 
had heen restored by that emperor. Again, it may 


be asked, did Christian Jericho, receive no injury 


Lat. v. ed. Kirsch.) It would rather seem that 
there were more religious edifices in the 7th than 
in the 6th century round about it. According to 
Arculfus one church marked the site of Gilgal; 
another the spot where our Lord was supposed to 
have deposited his garments previously to his bap- 
tism; a third within the precincts of a vast mon- 
astery dedicated to St. John, situated upon some 
rising ground oyerlooking the Jordan. (See as 
before.) Jericho meanwhile had disappeared as a 
town to rise no more. Churches and monasteries 
sprung up around it on all sides, but only to 
moulder away in their turn. The anchorite caves 
in the rocky flanks of the Quarentana are the most 
striking memorial that remains of early or mediz- 
val enthusiasm. Arculfus speaks of a diminutive 
race — Canaanites he calls them — that inhabited 
the plain in great numbers in his day. They have 
retained possession of those fairy meadow-lands 
ever since, and have made their head-quarters for 
some centuries round the *“ square tower or castle ”’ 
first mentioned by Willebrand (ap. Leon. Allat. 
Supper. p- 151) in A. D. 1211, when it was in- 
habited by the Saracens, whose work it may be 
supposed to have been, though it has since been 
dignified by the name of the house of Zacchéeus. 
Their village is by Brocardus (ap. Canis. Thesaur. 
iv. 16), in A. D. 1230, styled “a vile place;” by 
Sir J. Maundeyille, in A. p. 1322, ‘a little vil- 
lage;’? and by Henry Maundrell, in a. pb. 1697, 
‘a poor nasty village; *’ in which verdict all mod- 
ern travellers that have ever visited Riha must 
concur. (See Early Trav. in Pal. by Wright, 
pp: 177 and 451.) They are looked upon by the 
Arabs as a debased race; and are probably nothing 
more or less than veritable eypsies, who are still to 
be met with in the neighborhood of the Frank 
mountain near Jerusalem, and on the heights round 
the village and convent of St. John in the desert, 
and are still called “‘Scomunicati’’ by the native 
Christians — one of the names applied to them 
when they first attracted notice in Europe in the 
15th century (@. e. from feigning themselves « pen- 
itents > and under censure of the Pope. See Hoy- 
land’s Histor, Survey of the Gypsies, p. 18; also 
The Gypsies, a poem by A. P. Stanley. 

Jericho does not seem to have been ever restored 
as a town by the Crusaders: but its plains had not 
ceased to be prolific, and were extensively cultivated 
and laid out in vineyards and gardens by the monks 
(Phoeas ap. Leon. Allat. Suumirr- c. 20, p. dl). 
They seem to have been included in the domains of 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem, and as such were 
bestowed by Arnulf upon his niece as a dowry 
(Wm. of Tyre, Hist. xi. 15). Twenty-five years 
afterwards we find Melisendis, wife of king Fuleo, 
assigning them to the convent of Bethany, which 
she had founded A. p. 1137. 

The site of ancient (the first) Jericho is with 
reason placed by Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 552- 
568) in the immediate neighborhood of the foun- 
tain of Elisha; and that of the second (the city of 
the N. T. and of- Josephus) at the opening of the 
Wady Kelt (Cherith), half an hour from the foun- 
tain. These are precisely the sites that one would 
infer from Josephus. On the other hand we are 
much more inclined to refer the ruined aqueduets 
round Jericho to the irrigations of Archelaus (see 
above) than to any hypothetical ‘culture or prep- 
aration of sugar by the Saracens.” Jacob of Vitry 
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says but generally, that the plains of the Jordan 
produced canes yielding sugar in abundance, — 
from Lebanon to the Dead Sea,—and when he 
speaks of the mode in which sugar was obtained 
from them, he is rather deseri bing what was done 
in Syria ion anywhere near Jericho (//ist. [Tiero- 
sol. c. 93). Besides, it may fairly be questioned 
whether the same sugar-yielding reeds or canes 
there spoken of are not still as plentiful as ever 
they were within range of the Jordan (see Lynch’s 
Narrative, events of April 16, also p. 266-67). 
Almost every reed in these rezions distils a sugary 
juice, and almost every herb breathes fragrance. 
Palms have indeed disappeared (there was a solitary 
one remaining not long since) from the neighbor- 
hood of the “ city of palms; ’ yet there were groves 
of them in the days of Arculfus, and palm-branches 
could still be eut there when Fulcherius traversed 
the Jordan, A. D. 1100 (ap. Gesta Dei per Frrmeos, 
vol. i, part 1, p. 402). The fig-mulberry or “ tree- 
fig’ of Zacchseus — which all modern travellers 
confound with our Ace pseudoplatanus, or com- | 
mon sycamore (see Dict. d’ Hist. Nat. tom. xliii. p. 
218, and Cruden’s Concord. s. v.) — mentioned by 
the Bordeaux pilgrim and by Antoninus, 110 longer 
exists.¢ The opobalsamum has become extinct both 
in Egypt — whither Cleopatra is said to have trans- 
planted it —and in its favorite vale, Jericho. The 
myrobalanum (Zukkum of the Arabs) alone survives, 
and from its nut oil is still extracted. Honey may 
be still found here and there, in the nest of the 


wild bee. Fig-trees, maize, and cucumbers, may 
be said to comprise all that is now cultivated in the 
plain; but wild flowers of brightest and most va- 
ried hue bespangle the rich herbage on all sides. 
Lastly, the bright yellow apples of Sodom are 
still to be met with round Jericho: though Jose- 
phus (B. J. iv. 84) and others (Havereamp, ad 
Tertull. Apol. ¢. 40, and Jacob of Vitry, as above) 
make their locality rather the shores of the Dead 
Sea: and some modern travellers assert that they 
are found out of Palestine no less (Bibl. Res. i 
522 ff). In fact there are two different plants 
that, correctly or incorrectly, have obtained that 
name, both bearing bright yellow fruit like apples, 
but with no more substance than fungus-balls. 
The former or larger sort seems confined in Pales- 
tine to the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, while 


the latter or smaller sort abounds near Jericho. 
BA Se ES 


JE’RIEL (Oy [founded by God]: ‘Ye- 
pind: [Vat. Petna:] Jeriel), 2 man of Issachar, 
one of the six heads of the house of Toua at the 
time of the census in the time of David (1 Chr. 
vii. 2). 

JERVJAH (racks [founded by Jehovah]: 
Oipias; [Vat. rou Actas] Alex. Iwpias: Jeri), 
1 Chr. xxvi. 31. [The same man as JERIAH, with 
a slight difference in the form of the name.] The 
difference consists in the omission of the final u, 


a * Sepp also (Jerusalem und das heil. Land. i. 610) 
says that this tree has entirely disappeared from this 
region. Mr. Tristram makes a different statement. 
t The tree into which the publican climbed must not 
be confounded with the oriental plane common by the 
streams of Northern Galilee, but was the sycamore 
fig (Ficus sycomorus). . . . We were gratified by the 
discovery that though scarce it is not yet extinct in 


the Plain of Jericho, as we found two aged trees in 
the little ravine [near the channel of Way Kelt], in 
illustration of the Gospel narrative ” (Land of Israel, 
p. 220, and also p. 514, 2d ed.) He also found a few 
of these trees “among the ruins by the wayside at 
ancient Jericho” (Natural History of the ue p. 399, 
Lond. 1887).  [Zaccaxus.] H. 
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. . . . . . ‘ : n ‘ 
not in the insertion of the j, which our translators | daughter, are clearly wrong, as it appears from ver. 


should have added in the former case. 


19 that Azubah was Caleb’s wife. AraC. Els 


JER IMOTH (nya [heights]: ‘ep.60,, JEROBO’/AM (DYDD) = Yarab'am: "Iepo- 


Tapiud0, “Lepyuovd: Jerimoth). 


| Bodu). The name signifies “whose people is 


1. ['Tepij0v0; Vat. Apetuw0.] Son or descend-|many,’? and thus has nearly the same meaning 


ant of Bela, according to 1 Chr. vii. 7,and founder | with Renosoam, “ enlarger of the people.” 


Both 


of a Benjamite house, which existed in the time of | names appear for the first time in the reign of Sol- 


David (ver. 2). He is perhaps the same as — 

2. ('Apimot0; [Vat- ApemovO;] Alex. Iapi- 
poovd; [FA. apiOuous:] Jerimuth), who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5). [Brva.] 


3. (MAYO, i. e. Jeremoth: [Tepiuovd; Vat. 


Aupenad; Alex. Tepiuw6.]) A son of Becher (1 


Chr. yii. 8), and head of another Benjamite house. 
[BrecHER. ] 

4. Plepincd; Vat. Apeiuw0. | Son of Mushi, 
the son of Merari, and head of one of the families 
of the Merarites which were counted in the census 
of the Levites taken by David (1 Chr. xxiy. 30). 
[See JerEMOTH, 2. ] 

5. [Iepiuod; Vat. lepeuw6; Alex. lepiuovd.] 
Son of Heman, head of the 15th ward of musi- 
cians (1 Chr. xxy. 4, 22). In the latter he is 
called JerEMoTH. [HeMAN.] 

6. Plepidd; Alex. -yov0; Vat. Epe:uw6.] 
Son of Azriel, “ruler” (922) of the tribe of 


Naphtali in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 19). 
The same persons, called rulers, are in ver. 22 called 


“ princes”? (QYW) of the tribes of Israel. 

7. (‘Tepidv0; [Vat. -per-;] Alex. Epuov.) Son 
of king David, whose daughter Mahalath was one 
of the wives of Rehoboam, her cousin Abihail being 
the other (2 Chr. xi. 18). As Jerimoth is not 
named in the list of children by David's wives in 
1 Chr. iii. or xiv. 4-7, it is fair to infer that he was 
the son of a concubine, and this in fact is the Jew- 
ish tradition (Jerome, Quuestiones, ad loc.). It is 
however questionable swhether Rehoboam would 
have married the grand-child of a concubine even 
of the great, David. The passage 2 Chr. xi. 18 is 
not quite clear, since the word “daughter” is a 


correction of the Keri: the original text had }2, 
7, @. “gon.” 

8. ['Tepiudé0; Vat. -pe-.] A Levite in the 
reign of Hezekiah, one of the overseers of offerings 
and dedicated things placed in the chambers of the 
Temple, who were under Cononiah and Shimei the 
Levites, by command of Hezekiah, and Azariah the 
high-priest (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). A. C. A: 


JH’RIOTH Gabby [eurtains]: “Tepidd; 
[Vat. EAw6: Jerivth]), according to our A. V. 
and the LXX., one of the elder Caleb’s wives (1 
Chr. ii. 18); but according to the Vulgate she was 
his daughter by his first wife Azubah. The He- 
brew text seems evidently corrupt, and will not 
make sense; but the ‘probability is that Jerioth 
was a daughter of Caleb the son of Hezron. (In 


this case we ought to read TAY 99 on 


AWS.) The Latin version of Santes Pagninus, 
which makes Azubah and Jerioth both daughters 
of Caleb, and the note of Vatablus, which makes 
Ishah (A. V. wife’) a proper name and a third 


}omon, and were probably suggested by the increase 
of the Jewish people at that time. 

1. The first king of the divided kingdom of Is- 
rael. The ancient authorities for his reign and his 
wars were “the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel ”’ 
(1 K. xiv. 19), and “the visions of Iddo the seer 
against Jeroboam the son of Nebat’’ (2 Chr. ix. 
29). The extant account of his life is given in two 
versions, so different from each other, and yet each 
so ancient, as to make it difficult to choose between 
them. The one usually followed is that contained 
in the Hebrew text, and in one portion of the LXX. 
The other is given in a separate account inserted 
by the LXX. at 1 K. xi. 43, and xii. 24. This 
last contains such evident marks of authenticity in 
some of its details, and is so much more full than 
the other, that it will be most conveniently taken 
as the basis of the biography of this remarkable 
man, as the nearest approach which, in the contra- 
dictory state of the text, we can now make to the 
truth. 

I. He was the son of an Ephraimite of the name 
of Nebat; « his father had died whilst he was young; 
but his mother, who had been a person of loose 
character (LX-X.), lived in her widowhood, trusting 
apparently to her son for support. Her name is 
variously given as ZeERUAH (Heb.), or Sarira 
(LXX.), and the place of their abode on the moun- 
tains of Ephraim is given either as ZEREDA, or 
(LXX.) as Sarira: in the latter case, indicating 
that there was some connection between the wife 
of Nebat and her residence. 

At the time when Solomon was constructing the 
fortifications of Millo underneath the citadel of 
Zion, his sagacious eye discovered the strength 
and activity of a young Ephraimite who was em- 
ployed on the works, and he raised him to the rank 


of superintendent (T75, A.V. “ruler ’’) over the 


taxes and labors exacted from the tribe of Ephraim 
(1 K. xi. 28). This was Jeroboam. He made the 
most of his position. He completed the fortifica- 
tions, and was long afterwards known as the man 
who had “enclosed the city of David” (1 K. xii. 
24, LXX.). He then aspired to royal state. Like 
Absalom before him, in like circumstances, though 
now on a grander scale, in proportion to the en- 
largement of the royal establishment itself, he kept 
300 chariots and horses (LXX.), and at last was 
perceived by Solomon to be aiming at the mon- 
archy. 

These ambitious designs were probably fostered 
by the sight of the growing disaffection of the great 
tribe over which he presided, as well as by the 
alienation of the prophetic order from the house of 
Solomon. According to the version of the story 
in the Hebrew text (Jos. Ant. viii. 7, § 7), this 
alienation was made evident to Jeroboam very early 
in his career. He was leaving Jerusalem, and he 
encountered, on one of the black-payed roads which 


-@ According to the old Jewish tradition preserved 
by Jerome ( Quest. Hebr. 2 Sam. xvi. 10), Nebat, the 
father of Jeroboam, was identical with Shimei of Gera, 


who was the first to insult David in his flight, and 
the “first of all the house of Joseph ” to congratulate 


him on his return. 
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ran out of the city, Ahijah, ‘the prophet” of the 
ancient sanctuary of Shiloh. Ahijah drew him 
aside from the road into the field (LXX.), and, as 
soon as they found themselves alone, the prophet, 
who was dressed in a new outer garment, stripped 
it off, and tore it into 12 shreds; 10 of which he 
gave to Jeroboam, with the assurance that on con- 
dition of his obedience to His laws, God would 
establish for him a kingdom and dynasty equal to 
that of David (1 K. xi. 29-40). 

The attempts of Solomon to cut short Jeroboam’s 
designs occasioned his flight into Egypt. There 
he remained during the rest of Solomon's reign — 
in the court of Shishak (LXX.), who is here first 
named in the sacred narrative. On Solomon’s 
death, he demanded Shishak’s permission to return. 
The Egyptian king seems, in his reluetance, to 
have offered any gift which Jeroboam chose, as a 
reason for his remaining, and the consequence was 
the marriage with Ano, the elder sister of the 
Egyptian queen, Tahpenes (LX X. Thekemina), and 
of another princess (LX X.) who had married the 
Edomite chief, Hadad. A year elapsed, and a son, 
Abijah (or Abijam), was born. Then Jerdboam 
again requested permission to depart, which was 
granted; and he returned with his wife and child 
to his native place, Sarira, or Zereda, which he 
fortified, and which in consequence became a centre 
for his fellow tribesmen (1 K. xi. 43, xii. 24, LX X.). 
Still there was no open act of insurrection, and it 
was in this period of suspense (according to the 
LXX.) that a pathetic incident darkened his do- 
mestic history. His infant son fell sick. The 
anxious father sent his wife to inquire of God gon- 
cerning him. Jerusalem would kaye been the obyi- 
ous place to visit for this purpose. But no doubt 
political reasons forbade. The ancient sanctuary 
of Shiloh was nearer at hand; and it so happened 
that a prophet was now residing there, of the high- 
est repute. It was Ahijah — the same who, accord- 
ing to the common version of the story, had already 
been in communication with Jeroboam, but who, 
according to the authority we are now following, 
appears for the first time on this occasion. He 
was 60 years of age—but was prematurely old, 
and his eyesight had already failed him. He was 
living, as it would seem, in poverty, with a boy 
who waited on him, and with his own little chil- 
dren. For him and for them, the wife of Jeroboam 
brought such gifts as were thought likely to be 
acceptable; ten loaves, and two rolls for the chil- 
dren (LXX.), a bunch of raisins (LXX.), and a 
jar of honey. She had disguised herself, to avoid 
recognition ; and perhaps these humble gifts were 
part of the plan. But the blind prophet, at her 
first approach, knew who was coming; and bade 
his boy go out to meet her, and invite her to his 
house without delay. here he warned her of the 
uselessness of her gifts. There was a doom on the 
house of Jeroboam, not to be averted; those who 
grew up in it and died in the city would become 
the prey of the hungry dogs; they who died in the 
country would be devoured by the vultures. This 
child alone would die before the calamities of the 
house arrived: “They shall mourn for the child, 
Woe, O Lord, for in him there is found a good 
word regarding the Lord,’ —or according to the 
other version, “all Israel shall mourn for him, and 
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bury him; for he only of Jeroboam shall come to 
the grave, because in him there is found some good 
thing toward Jehovah, the God of Israel, in the 
house of Jeroboam” (1 K. xiv. 13, LXX. xii.). 
The mother returned. As she reéntered the town 
of Sarira (Heb. Tirzah, 1 K. xiv. 17), the child 
died. The loud wail of her attendant damsels 
greeted her on the threshold (LXX.). The child 
was buried, as Ahijah had foretold, with all the 
state of the child of a royal house. ‘All Israel 
mourned for him’ (1 K. xiv. 18). This incident, 
if it really occurred at this time, seems to have been 
the turning point in Jeroboam’s' career. It drove 
him from his ancestral home, and it gathered the 
sympathies of the tribe of Ephraim round him. He 
left Sarira and came to Shechem. The Hebrew 
text describes that he was sent for. ‘The LXX. 
speaks of it as his own act. However that may be, 
he was thus at the head of the northern tribes, 
when Rehoboam, after he had been on the throne 
for somewhat more than a year, came’ up to be 
inaugurated in that ancient capital. ‘Then (if we 
may take the account already given of Ahijah’s 
interview as something separate from this), for the 
second time, and in a like manner, the Divine 
intimation of his future greatness is conveyed to 
him. The prophet Shemaiah, the [Enlamite (?) 
(5 "EvAaul, LXX.) addressed to him the same 
aeted parable. in the ten shreds of a new unwashed 
garment (LXX.). Then took place the conference 
with Rehoboam (Jeroboam appearing in it, in the 
Hebrew text, but not ¢ in the LXX.), and the final 
revolt; which ended (expressly in the Hebrew text, 
in the LXX. by implication) in the elevation of 
Jeroboam to the throne of the northern kingdom. 
Shemaiah remained on the spot and deterred Re- 
hoboam from an attack. Jeroboam entered at once 
on the duties of his new situation, and fortified 
Shechem as his capital on the west, and Penuel 
(close by the old trans-Jordanic capital of Mahanaim) 
on the east. 

II. Up to this point there had been nothing to 
disturb the anticipations of the Prophetic Order 
and of the mass of Israel as to the glory of Jero- 
boam’s future. But from this moment one fatal 
error crept, not unnaturally, into his policy, which 
undermined his dynasty and tarnished his name as 
the first king of Israel. The political disruption 
of the kingdom was complete; but its religious 
unity was as yet unimpaired. He feared that the 
yearly pilgrimages to Jerusalem would undo all the 
work which he effected, and he took the bold step 
of rending it asunder. Two sanctuaries of venerable 
antiquity existed already — one at the southern, the 
other at the northern extremity of his dominions. 
These he elevated into seats of the national worship, 
which should rival the newly established Temple 
at Jerusalem. As Abderrahman, caliph of Spain, 
arrested the movement of his subjects to Mecca, by 
the erection of the holy place of the Zecca at Cor- 
doya, so Jeroboam trusted to the erection of his 
shrines at Dan and Bethel. But he was not satis- 
fied without another deviation from the Mosaic idea 
of the national unity. Tis long stay in Egypt had 
familiarized him with the outward forms under 
which the Divinity was there represented; and now, 
for the first time since the Exodus, was an Egyptian 
element introduced into the national worship of 


@ This omission is however borne out by the Hebrew 
text, 1K. xii, 20, “when all Israel heard that J. was 
come again.” 


b The cry of revolt, 1 K. xii. 16, is the same as that 
in 2 Sam. xx. 1. 
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Palestine. A golden figure of Mneyis, the sacred 
calf of Heliopolis, was set up at each sanctuary, 
with the address, “ Behold thy God (¢ Elohim’ — 
comp. Neh. ix. 18) which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt.’ The sanctuary at DAN, as 
the most remote from Jerusalem, was established 
first (1 K. xii. 30) with priests from the distant 
tribes, whom he consecrated instead of the Levites 
(xii. 31, xiii. 33). The more important one, as 
nearer the capital and in the heart of the kingdom, 
was Bern. ‘he worship and the sanctuary con- 
tinued till the end of the northern kingdom. The 
priests were supplied by a peculiar form of conse- 
eration —any ove from the non-Levitical tribes 
could procure the office on sacrificing a young bul- 
lock and seven rams (1 K. xiii. 33; 2 Chr. xiii. 9). 


; to sin.” 


Vor the dedication of this he copied the precedent | 


of Solomon in choosing the feast of Tabernacles as 
the occasion; but postponing it for a month, prob- 
ably in order to meet the vintage of the most 
northern parts. On the fifteenth day of this month 
(the 8th), he went up in state to offer incense on 
the altar which was before the calf. 


It was at this | 


solemn and critical moment that a prophet from | 


Judah suddenly appeared, whom Josephus with 
great probability identifies with Iddo the Seer (he 
calls him Jad6n, Ant. viii. 8, § 5; and see Jerome, 
Qu. Hebr. on 2 Chr. x. 4), who denounced the 
altar, and foretold its desecration hy Josiah, and 
violent overthrow. It is not clear from the account, 
whether it is intended that the overthrow took 
place then, or in the earthquake described by Amos 


(i. 1). Another sign is described as taking place 
instantly. The king stretching out his hand to 


arrest the prophet, felt it withered and paralyzed, 
and only at the prophet’s prayer saw it restored, 
and acknowledged his divine mission. Josephus 
adds, but probably only in conjecture from the 
sacred narrative, that the prophet who seduced Iddo 
on his return, did so in: order to prevent his ob- 
taining too much influence over Jeroboam, and 
endeavored to explain away the miracles to the 
king, by representing that the altar fell because it 
was new, and that his hand was paralyzed from 
the fatigue of sacrificing. A further allusion is 
made to this incident in the narrative of Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 15, § 4), where Zedekiah is represented 
as contrasting the potency of Iddo in withering the 
hand of Jeroboam with the powerlessness of Micaiah 
to wither the hand of Zedekiah. he visit of Ano 
to Ahijah, which the common Hebrew text places 
after this event, and with darker intimations in 
Ahijah’s warning only suitable to a later period, 
has already been described 

Jeroboam was at constant war with the house 
of Judah, but the only act distinetly recorded is a 
battle with Abijah, son of Rehoboam; in which, in 
spite of a skillful ambush made by Jeroboam, and 
of much superior force, he was defeated, and for the 
time lost three important cities, Bethel, Jeshanah, 
and Ephraim.¢ ‘The ealamity was severely felt; he 
never recoyered the blow, and soon after died, in 
the 22d year of his reign (2 Chr. xiii. 20), and was 
buried in his ancestral sepulchre (1 K. xiv. 20). 
His son Nadab, or (LXX.) Nebat (named after the 
grandfather), succeeded, and in him the dynasty 
was closed. The name of Jeroboam long remained 
under a cloud as the king who “ had caused Israel 
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At the time of the Reformation, it was 
a common practice of Roman Catholic writers to 
institute comparisons between his separation from 
the sanctuary of Judah, and that of Henry VIII. 
from the see of Rome. 

2. Juernosoam IL., the son of Joash, the 4th of 
the dynasty of Jehu. The most prosperous of the 
kings of Israel. The contemporary accounts of his 
reign are, (1.) in the “ Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel’? (2 K. xiv. 28), which are lost, but of which 
the substance is given in 2 K. xiv. 23-29. (2.) In 
the contemporary prophets Hosea and Amos, and 
(perhaps) in the fragments found in Is. xv., xvi. 
It had been foretold in the reign of Jehoahaz that 
a great deliverer should come, to rescue Israel from 


|the Syrian yoke (comp. 2 K. xiii. 4, xiv. 26, 27), 


and this had been expanded into a distinet predic- 
tion of Jonah, that there should be a restoration of 
the widest dominion of Solomon (xiv. 25). This 
‘savior’? and ‘restorer’? was Jeroboam. He not 
only repelled the Syrian invaders, but took their 
capital city Damascus (2 K. xiv. 28; Am. i. 3-5), 
and recovered the whole of the ancient dominion 
from Hamath to the Dead Sea (xiv. 25; Am. vi. 
14). Ammon and Moab were reconquered (Am. 
i. 13, ii. 1-3); the trans-Jordanie tribes were re- 
stored to their territory (2 K. xiii. 5; 1 Chr. y. 
17-22). 

But it was merely an outward restoration. «The 
sanctuary at Bethel was kept up in royal state 
(Am. vii. 13), but drunkenness, licentiousness, and 
oppression, prevailed in the country (Am. ii. 6-8, 
iv. 1, vi. 6; Hos. iv. 12-14, i. 2), and idolatry was 
united with the worship of Jehovah (Hos. iy. 13, 
xiii. 6). 

Amos prophesied the destruction of Jeroboam 
and his house by the sword (Am. vii. 9, 17), and 
Amaziah, the high priest of Bethel, complained to 
the king (Am. vii. 10-13). he effect does not 
appear. Hosea (Hos. i. 1) also denounced the 
crimes of the nation. The prediction of Amos was 
not fulfilled as regarded the king himself. He was 
buried with his ancestors in state (2 K. xiy. 29). 

Ewald (Gesch. iii. 561, note) supposes that Jero- 
boam was the subject of Ps. xlv. AL Pau: 

JERO’HAM (OM [one beloved]: Jero- 
ham). 1. (IepoBodu, both MSS. [rather, Rom. 
Alex.] at 1 Chr. vi. 27; but Alex. Iepeam at ver. 
34; [in 1 Sam., ‘TepewenA, Comp. Alex. ‘Tepodus 
in 1 Chr., Vat. I8aep, Haad; Comp. ‘Lepodu, 
‘Tepdu: Ald. ‘IepewefA-]) Father of Elkanah, the 
father of Samuel, of the house of Kohath. His 
father is called Eliab at 1 Chr. vi. 27, Eliel at ver. 
34, and Elihu at 1 Sam. i. 1. Jeroham must have 
been about the same age as Eli. An Cn He 

2. CIpodu, [Vat. Ipac, | Alex. *Tepodu.) A 
Benjamite, and the founder of a family of Bene- 
Jeroham (1 Chr. viii. 27). They were among the 
leaders of that part of the tribe which lived in 
Jerusalem, and whieh is here distinguished from 
the part which inhabited Gibeon. Probably the 
same person is intended in — 

3. (‘IepoBodu, [Vat Ipaau, Comp. Alex. 
‘Iepodu.]) Father (or progenitor) of Ibneiah, one 
of the leading Benjamites of Jerusalem (1 Chr. ix. 
8; comp. 3 and 9). 

4. CIpadu, Alex. Tepaau, [Comp. Ald. ‘Tepodu; 


« The Targum on Ruth iv. 20 mentions Jeroboam’s 
having stationed guards on the roads, which guards 
had been slain by the people of Netophah ; but what 


is here alluded to, or when it took place, we have at 
present no clew to. 
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in Neh., Rom. Alex. Tefodu, Vat. FA.1 omit.]) 
A descendant of Aaron, of the house of Immer, the 
leader of the sixteenth course of priests; son of 
Pashur and father of Adaiah (1 Chr. ix. 12). He 
appears to be mentioned again in Neh. xi. 12 
(a record curiously and puzzlingly parallel to that 
of 1 Chr. ix., though with some striking differences), 
though there he is stated to belong to the house of 
Malchiah, who was leader of the fifth course (and 
comp. Neh. xi. 14). 

5. CIpodu, [ Vat. FA. Paay, Alex. Tepoa.|) 
Jeroham of Gedor (TRI 723), some of whose 
“sons”? joined David when he was taking refuge 
from Saul at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7). The list pur- 
ports to be of Benjamites (see ver. 2, where the 
word “even”? is interpolated, and the last five 
words belong to ver. 3). But then how can the 
presence of Korhites (ver. 6), the descendants of 
Korah the Levite, be accounted for ? 

6. (Ipwdp, [Vat. Ald.] Alex. ‘Iwpdu.) A 
Danite, whose son or descendant Azareel was head 
of his tribe in the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 22). 

7. CIwpdu.) Father of Azariah, one of the 
‘‘captains of hundreds in the time of Athaliah; 
one of those to whom Jehoiada the priest confided 
his scheme for the restoration of Joash (2 Chr. 
xxill. 1). G. 


JERUBBA‘AL Oya [with whom Baal 
contends]: TepoBaad: [Vat. in Judy. vi. 32, Ap- 


Baar; vil. a5 lapBar: viii. 29), TeapoBaar; 1 Sam. ? 


Ssuveadlaly TepoBouu;] Alex. Sixacrnpiov tov Baad, 
Judg. vi. 32, IpoBuad in vii. 1: Jerobarl), the 
surname of Gideon which he acquired in econse- 
quence of destroying the altar of Baal, when his 
father defended him from the venveance of the Abi- 
ezrites. The A. V. of Jude. vi. 32, which has 
“therefore on that day he called him Jerubbaal,”’ 
implying that the surname was given by Joash, 
should rather be, in accordance with a well-known 
Hebrew idiom, “one called him,” 7. e. he was 
called by the men of his city. The LXX. in the 
same passage have éxdAecey adrd, “he called i,” 
i.e. the altar mentioned in the preceding verse; 
but as in all other passages they recognize Jerub- 
baal as the name of Gideon, the reading should 
probably be airéy. In Judg. vili. 35 the Vulg. 
strictly follows the Heb., Jerobaal Gedeon. The 
Alex. yersion omits the name altogether from Jude. 
ix. 57. Besides the passages quoted, it is found in 
Judg. vii. 1, viii, 29, ix. 1,5, 16, 19, 24, 28, and 
1 Sam. xii. 11. In a fragment of Porphyry, quoted 
by Eusebius (Prep. /v. i. 9, § 21), Gideon appears 
as Hierombalos (‘IepouBdaos), the priest of the 
God "Ievd, or Jehovah, from whom the Phoenician 
chronicler, Sanchoniatho of Beyrout, received his 
information with regard to the affairs of the Jews. 


aE ris avaBdoews, Acyouevys & eLoxrs, Jos. Ant. 
ix. 1, § 2. 

b Other names borne by Jerusalem are as follows : 
1. Anien, the “lion of God,” or according to another 
interpretation, the “ hearth of God” (Is. xxix. 1, 2,7; 
comp. Ez. xliii, 15). For the former signification com- 
pare Py. Ixxvi. 1,2 (Stanley, S. § P. 171). 2. “H ayia 
mods, “the holy city,” Matt. iv. 5 amd xxvii. 53 only. 
Both these passages would seem to refer to Zion — the 
sacred portion of the place, in which the Temple was 
situated. It also occurs, 7) 7. ) ay., Rev. xi. 2. 
8. lia Capitolina, the name bestowed by the emperor 
Hadrian (Alius Hadrianus) on the city as rebuilt by 
him, A. p. 135, 186. ‘These two names of the Emperor 
are inscribed on the well-known stone in the south 
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It is not a little remarkable that Josephus omits 
all mention both of the change of name and of the 
event it commemorates. [GIDEON.] 

Wirt Wes 


JERUBBE’SHETH (QWAM : LXX., fol- 
lowed by the Vulgate, reads ‘LepoBdaa, or [Vat. 
H. lepoBaau, Vat. M. and] Cod. Alex. lepoBoa), 
a name of Gideon (2 Sam. xi. 21). A later gen- 
eration probably abstained from pronouncing the 
name (Ix. xxiii. 13) of a false god, and therefore 
changed Gideon's name (Judg. vi. 32) of Jerub- 
baal = * with whom Baal contends,’ into Jerub- 
besheth = “ with whom the idol contends.’? Comp. 
similar changes (1 Chr. viii. 3, 34) of Eshbaal for 
Ishbosheth, and Meribbaal for Mephibosheth. 

Wiles 

JERU’EL, WILDERNESS or 
(say TATA [desert founded by God]: 4 
épnuos Tepiha: Jeruel), the place in which Je- 
hoshaphat was informed by Jahaziel the Levite that 
he should encounter the hordes of Ammon, Moab, 
and the Mehunims, who were swarming round the 
south end of the Dead Sea to the attack of Jeru- 
salem: ‘Ye shall find them at the end of the 
wady, facing the wilderness of Jeruel’’ (2 Chr. xx. 
16). The ‘“ wilderness’? contained a watch-tower 
(ver. 24), from which many a similar incursion had 
probably been deseried. It was a well-known spot, 
for it has the definite article. Or the word 
(TIDES) may mean a commanding ridge,” be- 
low which the “wilderness”? lay open to view. 
The name has not been met with, but may yet be 
found in the neighborhood of Tekoa and Berachah 
(perhaps Bercikut), east of the road between Urtas 
and Hebron. G. 


JERUSALEM (BDU, i. ¢. Yerd- 


shalaim; or, in the more extended form, prbuinny, 
in 1 Chr. iii. 5, 2 Chr. xxv. 1, xxxii. 9, Esth. ii. 6, Jer. 
xxvi. 18, only; in the Chaldee passages of Ezra and 
Daniel, D'WINY, i.e. Yertishlem: LXX. ‘Iepou- 
coadnm; N. tT. apparently indifferently TepovoaAru 
and 7é ‘IepoodAuua: Vulg. Cod. Amiat. Hierusalem 
and LHierosolyma, but in other old copies Jerusalem, 
Jerosolyma. In the A.V. of 1611 it is “ Teru- 
salem,” in O. T. and Apoer.; but in N. T. “ Hieru- 
salem ’’).° 


THE 


On the derivation and signification of the name 
considerable difference exists among the authorities. 
The Rabbis state that the name Shalem was be- 
stowed on it by Shem (identical in their traditions 
with Melchizedek), and the name Jireh by Abra- 
ham,. after the deliverance of Isaac on Mount 
Moriah, and that the two were afterwards com- 


wall of the Aksa, one of the few Roman relics about 
which there can be no dispute. ‘This name is usually 
employed by Eusebius (AiAéa) and Jerome, in their 
Onomasticon. By Ptolemy it is given as KamutwAras 
(Reland, Pal. p. 462). 4, The Arabic names are el- 
Khuds, “the holy,” or Beit el-Makdis, “the holy 
house,” “the sanctuary.’? The former is that in 
ordinary use at present. The latter is found in Arabic 
chronicles. ‘The name esh-Sherif, “ the venerable,” 
or “the noble,” is also quoted by Schultens in his 
Index Geogr. in Vit. Sala?. 5. The corrupt form of 
Auyushiim is found in Edrisi (Jaubert, i. 845), possibly 
quoting a Christian writer. 

ec The question of the identity of Mortan with 
Jerusalem will be examined under that head. 
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bined, lest, displeasure should be felt by either of 
the two Saints at the exclusive use of one (Beresh. 
Rab. in Otho, Lew. Rab. s. y., also Lightfoot). 
Others, quoted by Reland (p. 833), would make it 
mean “fear of Salem,” or ‘“ sight of peace.” The 
suggestion of Reland himself, adopted by Simonis 
(Onom. p. 467), and Ewald (Gesch. iii. 155, note) 


is pow wT, “inheritance of peace,” but this 
is questioned by Gesenius (hes. p. 628 b) and 
Fiirst (Handwh. p. 547 b), who prefer now 7, 


the “foundation of peace.’ @ Another derivation, 
proposed by the fertile Hitzig (Jesaja, p. 2), is 
named by the two last great scholars only to con- 
demn it. Others again, looking to the name of the 
Canaanite tribe who possessed the place at the time 
of the conquest, would propose Jebus-salem (Reland, 
p- 834), or even Jebus-Solomon, as the name con- 
ferred on the city by that monarch when he began 
his reign of tranquillity. 

Another controversy relates to the termination 
of the name— Jerushalaim — the Hebrew dual; 
which, by Simonis and Ewald, is unhesitatingly 
referred to the double formation of the city, while 
reasons are shown against it by Reland and Gese- 
nius. It is certain that on the two occasions where 
the latter portion of the name appears to be given 
for the whole (Gen. xiv. 18; Ps. Ixxvi. 2) it is 
Shalem, and not Shalaim; also that the five places 
where the yowel points of the Masorets are sup- 
ported by the letters of the original text are of a 
late date, when the idea of the double city, and its 
reflection in the name, would haye become familiar 
to the Jews. In this conflict of authorities the 
suggestion will perhaps occur to a bystander that 
the original formation of the name may have been 
anterior to the entrance of the Israelites on Canaan, 
and that Jerushalaim may be the attempt to give 
‘an intelligible Hebrew form to the original archaic 
name, just as centuries afterwards, when Hebrews 
in their turn gave way to Greeks, attempts were 
made to twist Jerushalaim itself into a shape which 
should be intelligible to Greek ears,? ‘Iepo coAuud, 
“the holy Solyma” (Joseph. B. J. vi. 10), ‘Tepdy 
Sadrouavos,® the “holy place of Solomon” 
(Eupolemus, in Euseb. Pr. Lv. ix. 34), or, on the 
other hand, the curious fancy quoted by Josephus 
(Ap. i. 34, 35) from Lysimachus — ‘Tepdovaa, 
“ spoilers of temples’? — are perhaps not more 
violent adaptations, or more wide of the real mean- 
ing of “ Jerusalem,” than that was of the original 
name of the city. 

The subject of Jerusalem naturally divides itself 
into three heads : — 

I. The place itself: its origin, position, and 
physical characteristics. 

II. The annals of the city. 

IIL. The topography of the town; the relative 


@ Such mystical interpretations as those of Origen, 
To mvedpa xXapitos av7@y (from TT and nw), 


or iepov elpyvys, Where half the name is interpreted as 
Greek and half as Hebrew, curious as they are, cannot 
be examined here. (See the catalogues preserved by 
Jerome. ) 

b Other instances of similar Greek forms given to 
Hebrew names are ‘Iepcxw and ‘Iepouaé. 

¢ Philo carries this a step further, and, bearing in 
view only the sanctity of the place, he discards the 
Semitic member of the name, and calls it “Iepdmodts. 


north, or more in the heart of the country. 
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localities of its various parts; the sites of the 
“ Holy Places” ancient and modern, ete. 


I. THE PLACE ITSELF. 


The arguments — if arguments they can be called 
— for and against the identity of the “ Salem” of 
Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18) with Jerusalem — the 
“Salem” of a late Psalmist (Ps. Ixxvi. 2)— are 
almost equally balanced. In favor of it are the 
unhesitating statement of Josephus (Azt. i. 10, 2; 
vii. -3, 2; B. J. vi. 10¢) and Eusebius ( Onom. 
‘TepovoaaArm), the recurrence of the name Salem 
in the Psalm just quoted, where it undoubtedly 
means Jerusalem,¢ and’ the general consent in the 
identification. On the other hand is the no less 
positive statement of Jerome, grounded on more 
reason than he often vouchsafes for his statements/ 
(Ep. ad Evangelum, § 7), that “Salem was not 
Jerusalem, as Josephus and all Christians (nostri 
onines) believe it to be, but a town near Scythopolis, 
which to this day is called Salem, where the mag- 
nificent ruins of the palace of Melchizedek are still 
seen, and of which meution is made in a subsequent 
passage of Genesis — ‘Jacob came to Salem, a city 
of Shechem’ (Gen. xxxiii. 18).’’ Elsewhere ( Ono- 
masticon, ** Salem *’) Eusebius and he identify it 
with Shechem itself. This question will be discussed 
under the head of SALEM. Here it is sufficient to 
say (1) that Jerusalem suits the circumstances of 
the narrative rather better than any place further 
It 
would be quite as much in Abram’s road from the 
sources of Jordan to his home under the oaks of 
Hebron, and it would be more suitable for the visit 
of the king of Sodom. “In fact we know that, in 
later times at least, the usual route from Damascus 
avoided the central highlands of the country and 
the neighborhood of Shechem, where Salim is now 
shown. (See Pompey’s route in Joseph. Ant. xiy. 
3, $4; 4,§ 1.) (2) It is perhaps some confirma- 
tion of the identity, at any rate it is a remarkable 
coincidence, that the king of Jerusalem in the time 
of Joshua should bear the title Adoni-zedek — 
almost precisely the same as that of Melchizedek. 


The question of the identity of Jerusalem with 
“Cadytis, a large city of Syria,” “ almost as large 
as Sardis,’ which is mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 
159, ili. 5) as having been taken by Pharaoh-Necho, 
need not be investigated in this place. It is inter- 
esting, and, if decided in the affirmative, so far 
important as confirming the Scripture narrative; 
but does not in any way add to our knowledge of 
the history of the city. The reader will find it 
fully examined in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii. 246; 
Blakesley’s Herod.— Excursus on bk. iii. ch. 5 
(both against the identification); and in Kenrick’s 
Egypt, ti. 406, and Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geogr. 
ii. 17 (both for it). 


It is exactly the complement of wéAs SodAvua (Pausa- 
nias, viii. 16). 

@ Tn this passage he even goes so far as to say that 
Melchizedek, " the first priest of God,” built there the 
first Temple, and changed the name of the city from 
Soluma to Hierosoluma. 

é A contraction analogous to others with which we 
are familiar in our own poetry ; €. g7. Edin, or Edina, 
for Edinburgh. F 

/ Winer is wrong in stating (Realwb. ii. 79) that 
Jerome bases this statement on a rabbinical tradition. 
The tradition that he quotes, in § 5 of the same Ep., 
is as to the identity of Melchizedek with Shem. 
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Nor need we do more than refer to the traditions 
— if traditions they are, and not mere individual 
speculations — of Tacitus (ist. y. 2) and Plutarch 
Us. et Ostr. c. 31) of the foundation of the city 
by a certain Hierosolymus, a son of the Typhon 
(see Winer’s note, i. 545). All the certain infor- 
mation to be gathered as to the early history of 
Jerusalem, must be gathered from the books of the 
Jewish historians alone. 

It is during the conquest of the country that 
Jerusalem first appears in definite form on the 
scene in which it was destined to occupy so prom- 
inent a position. The earliest notice is probably 
that in Josh. xy. 8 and xviii. 16, 28, describing the 
landmarks of the boundaries of Judah and Benja- 
min. Here it is styled ha-Jebusi, 7. ¢. “the Jebu- 
site’’ (A. V. Jebusi), after the name of its occu- 
piers, just as is the case with other places in these 
lists. [JEBust.] Next, we find the form JeBus 
(Judg. xix. 10, 11) —“ Jebus, which is Jerusalem 
.... the city of the Jebusites;’’ and lastly, in 
documents which profess to be of the same age as 
the foregoing — we have Jerusalem (Josh. x. 1, &c., 
xii. 10; Judg. i. 7, &e.). To this we have a par- 
allel in Hebron, the other great city of Southern 
Palestine, which bears the alternative title of Kir- 
jath-Arba in these very same documents. 

It is one of the obvious peculiarities of Jerusalem 
— but to which Professor Stanley appears to have 
been the first to call attention — that it’ did not 
become the capital till a comparatively late date in 
the career of the nation. Bethel, Shechem, He- 
bron, had their beginnings in the earliest periods 
of national life — but Jerusalem was not only not 
a chief city, it was not even possessed by the Israel - 
ites till they had gone through one complete stage 
of their life in Palestine, and the second — the 
monarchy — had been fairly entered on. (See 
Stanley, S. f P. p. 169.) 

The explanation of this is no doubt in some 
measure to be found in the fact that the seats of 
the government and the religion of the nation were 
originally fixed farther north — first at Shechem 
and Shiloh; then at Gibeah, Nob, and Gibeon; 
but it is also no doubt partly due to the natural 
strength of Jerusalem. The heroes of Joshua’s 
army who traced the boundary-line which was to 
separate the possessions of Judah and Benjamin, 
when, after passing the spring of En-rogel, they 
went along the “ravine of the son of Hinnom,” 
and looked up to the “southern shoulder of the 
Jebusite ’’ (Josh. xv. 7, 8), must have felt that to 
scale heights so great and so steep would have fully 
tasked even their tried prowess. We shall see, when 
‘we glance through the annals of the city, that it 
did effectually resist the tribes of Judah and Simeon 
not many years later. But when, after the death 
of Ishbosheth, David became king of a united and 
powerful people, it was necessary for him to leave 
the remote Hebron and approach nearer to the bulk 
of his dominions. At the same time it was impos- 


@ This appears from an examination of the two cor- 
responding documents, Josh. xv. 7, 8, and xviii. 16, 
17. The line was drawn from En-shemesh — probably 
din Haud, below Bethany — to En-rogel — either 
Ain Ayub, or the Fountain of the Virgin ; thence it 
went by the ravine of Hinnom and the southern 
shoulder of the Jebusite — the steep slope of the 
modern Zion; climbed the heights on the west of the 
ravine, and struck off to the spring at Nephtoah, 
probably Lifta. The other view, which is made the 
most of by Blunt in one of his ingenious “ coinci- 
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sible to desert the great tribe to which he belonged, 
and over whom he had been reigning for seven 
years. Out of this difficulty Jerusalem was the 
natural escape, and accordingly at Jerusalem David 
fixed the seat of his throne and the future sanctuary 
of his nation. 

The boundary between Judah and Benjamin, 
the north boundary of the former and the south 
of the latter, ran at the foot of the hill on which 
the city stands, so that the city itself was actually 
in Benjamin, while by crossing the narrow ravine 
of Hinnom you set foot on the territory of Judah. 
That it was not far enough to the north to com- 
mand the continued allegiance of the tribe of 
Ephraim, and the others which lay above him, is 
obvious from the fact of the separation which at 
last took place. It is enough for the vindication 
of David in having chosen it to remember that 
that separation did not take place during the reigns 
of himself or his son, and was at last precipitated 
by misgovernment combined with feeble short- 
sightedness. And if not actually in the centre 
of Palestine, it was yet virtually so. “It was on 
the ridge, the broadest and most strongly marked 
ridge, of the back-bone of the complicated hills 
which extend through the whole country from the 
Plain of Esdraelon to the Desert. Every wanderer, 
every conqueror, every traveller who has trod the 
central route of Palestine from N“ to 8. must have 
passed through the table-land of Jerusalem. It 
was the water-shed between the streams, or rather 
the torrent-beds, which find their way eastward to 
the Jordan, and those which pass westward to the 
Mediterranean (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 176).” 

This central position, as expressed in the words 
of Ezekiel (ver. 5), “I have set Jerusalem in the 
midst of the nations and countries round about 
her,” led in later ages to a definite belief that the 
city was actually in the centre of the earth —in 
the words of Jerome, “ umbilicus terra,’’ the cen- 
tral boss or navel of the world. (See the quota- 
tions in Reland, Palestina, pp. 52 and 838; Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 3, § 5; also Stanley, S. f P. p. 116.) 

At the same time it should not be overlooked 
that, while thus central to the people of the coun- 
try, it had the advantage of being remote from the 
great high road of the nations which so frequently 
passed by Palestine, and therefore enjoyed a certain 
immunity from disturbance. The only practicable 
route for a great army, with baggage, siege-trains, 
etc., moving between Egypt and Assyria was by 
the low plain which bordered the sea-coast from 
Tyre to Pelusium. From that plain, the central 
table-land on which Jerusalem stood was approached 
by valleys and passes generally too intricate and 
precipitous for the passage of large bodies. One 
road there was less rugged than the rest — that 
from Jaffa and Lydda up the pass of the Beth- 
horons to Gibeon, and thence, over the hills, to the 
north side of Jerusalem; and by this route, with 
few if any exceptions, armies seem to have ap- 


dences” (Pt. ii. 17), and is also favored by Stanley 
(S. § P. p. 176), is derived from a Jewish tradition, 
quoted by Lightfoot (Prospect of the Temple, ch. 1), 
to the effect that the alfars and sanctuary were in 
Benjamin, the courts of the Temple were in Judah, 

> This is prettily expressed in a rabbinical figure 
quoted by Otho (Lea. p. 266): “ The world is like to 
an eye; the white of the eye is the ocean surround- 
ing the world; the black is the world itself; the 
pupil is Jerusalem, and the image in the pupil, the 
Temple.” 


\ 
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eae and battles were fought in the plain by 
larye armies, nay, that sieges of the towns on the 
| Mediterranean coast were conducted, dasting for 
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proached the city. But, on the other hand, we 
shall find, in tracing the annals of Jerusalem, that 
great forces frequently passed between Egypt and 


tmoyesnis¢* 


years, without apparently affecting Jerusalem in| and longitude 35° 18’ 30” East of Greenwich.¢ 
the least. It is 32 miles distant from the sea, and 18 from the 


Jerusalem stands in latitude 31° 46’ 35” North, | Jordan; 20 from Hebron, and 36 from Samaria. 


@ Such is the result of the latest observations pos- 
sessed by the Lords of the Admiralty, and officially 
communicated to the Consul of Jerusalem in 1852 
(Rob. iii. 183). To what part of the town the obser- 


vations apply is not stated. Other results, only 
slightly differing, will be found in Van de Velde’s 
Memoir, p. 64, and in Rob i. 259. 
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“In several respects,” says Professor Stanley, “its 
situation is singular among the cities of Palestine. 
Its elevation is remarkable; occasioned not from its 
being on the summit of one of the numerous hills 
of Judea, like most of the towns and villages, but 
because it is on the edge of one of the highest 
table-lands of the country. Hebron indeed is 
higher still by some hundred feet, and from the 
south, accordingly (even from Bethlehem), the ap- 
proach to Jerusalem is by a slight descent. But 
from any other side the ascent is perpetual; and to 
the trayeller approaching the city from the E. or 
W. it must always have presented the appearance 
beyond any other capital of the then known world 
— we may say beyond any important city that has 
ever existed on the earth —of a mountain city; 
breathing, as compared with the sultry plains of 
Jordan, a mountain air; enthroned, as compared 
with Jericho or Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, on a 
mountain fastness ’’ (S. g* P. p. 170, 171). 

The eleyation of Jerusalem is a subject of con- 
stant reference and exultation by the Jewish writers. 
Their tervid poetry abounds with allusions to its 
height, to the ascent thither of the tribes from all 
parts of the country. It was the habitation of 
Jehovah, from which “he looked upon all the in- 
habitants of the world” (Ps. xxxiii. 14); its kings 
were “higher than the kings of the earth”’’ (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27). In the later Jewish literature of nar- 
rative and description, this poetry is reduced to 
prose, and in the most exaggerated form. Jeru- 
salem was so high that the flames of Jamnia were 
visible from it (2 Mace. xii. 9). From the tower 
of Psephinus outside the walls, could be discerned 
on the one hand the Mediterranean Sea, on the 
other the country of Arabia (Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 3). 
Hebron could be seen from the roofs of the Temple 
(Lightfoot, Chor. Cent. xlix.). The same thing 
can be traced in Josephus’s account of the environs 
of the city, in which he has exaggerated what is 
in truth a remarkable ravine. to a depth so enor- 
mous that the head swam and the eyes failed in 
gazing into its recesses (Ant. xy. 111, § 5).? 

In exemplification of these remarks it may be 
said that the general elevation of the western ridge 
of the city, which forms its highest point, is about 
2,600 feet above the level of the sea. The Mount 
of Olives rises slightly above this — 2,724 feet. 
Beyond the Mount of Olives, however, the descent 
is remarkable; Jericho —13 miles off— being no 
less than 3,624 feet below, namely, 900 feet under 
the Mediterranean. On the north, Bethel, at a 
distance of 11 miles, is 419 feet below Jerusalem. 
On the west Ramleh — 25 miles —is 2,274 feet 
below. Only to the south, as already remarked, 
are the heights slightly superior, — Bethlehem, 
2,704; Hebron, 3,029. A table of the heights of 
the yarious parts of the city and environs is given 
further on. 
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The situation of the city in reference to the rest 
of Palestine, has been described by Dr. Robinson 
in a well-known passage, which is so complete and 
graphic a statement of the case, that we take the 
liberty of giving it entire. 

“Jerusalem lies near the summit of a broad 
mountain ridge. This ridge or mountainous tract 
extends, without interruption, from the plain of 
Esdraelon to a line drawn between the south end 
of the Dead Sea and the S. E. corner of the Medi- 
terranean: or more properly, perhaps, it may be 
regarded as extending as far south as to Jebel 
? Araif in the desert; where it sinks down at once 
to the level of the great western plateau. This 
tract, which is everywhere not less than from 
twenty to twenty-five geographical miles in breadth, 
is in fact high uneven table-land. It everywhere 
forms the precipitous western wall of the great 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea; while to- 
wards the west it sinks down by an offset into a 
range of lower hills, which lie between it and the 
great plain along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The surface of this upper regiom is eyerywhere 
rocky, uneven, and mountainous; and is moreover 
cut up by deep valleys which run east or west on 
either side towards the Jordan or the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The line of division, or water-shed, between 
the waters of these valleys, —a term which here 
applies almost exclusively to the waters of the rainy 
season, — follows for the most part the height of 
land along the ridge; yet not so but that the heads 
of the valleys, which run off in different directions, 
often interlap for a considerable distance. ‘Thus, 
for example, « valley which descends to the Jordan 
often has its head a mile or two westward of the 
commencement of other valleys which run to the 
western sea. 

“ Krom the great plain of Esdraelon onwards to- 
wards the south, the mountainous country rises 
gradually, forming the tract anciently known as” 
the mountains of Ephraim and Judah; until in the 
vicinity of Hebron it attains an elevation of nearly 
3,000 Paris feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Further north, on a line drawn from 
the north end of the Dead Sea towards the true 
west, the ridge has an elevation of only about 2,500 
Paris feet; and here, close upon the water-shed, 
lies the city of Jerusalem. ° 

“ Six or seven miles N. and N. W. of the city 
is spread out the open plain or basin round about 
el-Jib (Gibeon), extending also towards e/-Bireh 
(Beeroth); the waters of which flow off at its S. E. 
part through the deep valley here called by the 
Arabs Wady Beit Hanina ; but to which the monks 
and travellers have usually given the name of the 
Valley of Turpentine, or of the Terebinth, on the 
mistaken supposition that it is the ancient Valley 
of Elah. This great valley passes along in a S. W. 
direction an hour or more west of Jerusalem; and 


a See the passages quoted by Stanley (S. § P. p. 
171). 

3 * Recent excayations at Jerusalem show that Jose- 
phus, so far from being extravagant, was almost lit- 
erally exact in what he says of the height of the 
ancient walls. The labors of Lieut. Warren in the 
service of the Palestine Exploration Fund (as reported 
by Mr. Grove in the London Times, Noy. 11, 1867), 
have established, by actual demonstration, that the 
south wall of the sacred enclosure which contained the 
Temple, is buried for more than half its depth beneath 
an accumulation of rubbish — probably the ruins of 
the successive buildings which once coyered it, and 


that, if bored to its foundation, the wall would pre- 
sent an unbroken face of solid masonry of nearly 1,000 
teet long, and for a large portion of the distance more 
than 150 feet in height ; in other words, the length of 
the Crystal Palace, and the height of the transept. 
The wall, as it stands, with less than half that height 
emerging from the ground, has always been regarded 
as a marvel. What must it haye been when entirely 
exposed to view? ‘No wonder that prophets and 
psalmists have rejoiced in the ‘ walls’ and ‘ bulwarks’ 
of the Temple, and that Tacitus should haye described 
it as modo arcis constructum.” See also Journal of 
Sarred Literature, p. 494 (January, 1868). ee 
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finally opens out from the mountains into the | some distance on his left the shallow northern part 
western plain, at the distance of six or eight hours | of the Valley of Jehoshaphat: and close at hand 
8. W. from the city, under the name of Wady es-|on his right the basin which forms the beginning 
Siirdv. The traveller, on his way from Ramleh to | of the Valley of Hinnom. Upon the broad and 
Jerusalem, descends into and crosses this deep val-| elevated promontory within the fork of these two 
ley at the village of Kiilénich on its western side, | valleys, lies the Holy City. All around are higher 
an hour and a half from the latter city. On again | hills; on the east, the Mount of Olives; on the 
reaching the high ground on its eastern side, he} south, the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called, rising 
enters upon an open tract sloping gradually down-| directly from the Vale of Hinnom; on the west, 
wards towards the south and east; and sees before | the ground rises gently, as above described, to the 
him, at the distance of a mile and a half, the walls | borders of the great Wady; while on the north, a 
and domes of the Holy City, and beyond them | bend of the ridge connected with the Mount of 
the higher ridge or summit of the Mount of Olives. | Olives bounds the prospect at the distance of more 

“The traveller now descends gradually towards | than a mile. Towards the S. W. the view is some- 
the city along a broad swell of ground, having at | what more open; for here lies the plain of Rephaim, 
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already described, commencing just at the southern 
brink of the Valley of Hinnom, and stretching off 
S. W., where it runs to the western sea. 
N. W., too, the eye reaches up along the upper 
part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat; and from many 
points can discern the mosque of Neby Samuil, 
situated on a lofty ridge beyond the great Wady, 
at the distance of two hours’ (Robinson’s Bibl. 
Res. i. 258-260). 

So much for the local and political relation of 
Jerusalem to the country in general. To convey an 
idea of its individual position, we may say roughly, 
and with reference to the accompanying Plan, that 
the city occupies the southern termination of a 
table-land, which is cut off from the country round 
it on its west, south, and east sides, by ravines 
more than usually deep and precipitous. These 
ravines leave the level of the table-land, the one on 
the west and the other on the northeast of the 
city, and fall rapidly until they form a junction 
below its southeast corner. The eastern one — the 
valley of the Kedron, commonly called the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, runs nearly straight from north to 
south. But the western one —the Valley of Hin- 
nom —runs south for a time and then takes a 
sudden bend to the east until it meets the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, after which the two rush off as one 
to the Dead Sea. How sudden is their descent 
may be gathered from the fact, that the level at 
the point of junction — about a mile and’a quarter 
from the starting-point of each —is more than 600 
feet. below that of the upper plateau from which 
they commenced their descent. ‘Thus, while on the 
north there is no material difference between the 
general level of the country outside the wallg and 
that of the highest parts of the city; on the other 
three sides, so steep is the fall of the ravines, so 
trench-like their character, and so close do they 
keep to the promontory, at whose feet they run, as 
to leave on the beholder almost the impression of 
the ditch at the foot of a fortress, rather than of 
valleys formed by nature. 

The promontory thus encircled is itself divided 
by a longitudinal ravine running up it from south 
to north, rising gradually from the south like the 
external ones, till at last it arrives at the level of 
the upper plateau, and dividing the central mass 
into two unequal portions. Of these two, that on 
the west — the “ Upper City’ of the Jews, — the 
Mount Zion of modern tradition —is the higher 
and more massive; that on the east — Mount 
Moriah, the “ Akra”’ or “ lower city’ of Josephus, 
now occupied by the great Mohammedan sanctuary 
with its mosques and domes—is at once considerably 
lower and smaller, so that, to a spectator from the 


south, the city appears to slope sharply towards the]. - - 


east.@ This central valley, at about half-way up 
its length, threw out a subordinate on its left or 
west side, which apparently quitted it at about right 
angles, and made its way up to the general level of 
the ground at the present Jaffa or Bethlehem gate. 
We say apparently, because covered as the ground 
now is, it is difficult to ascertain the point exactly. 
Opinions differ as to whether the straight valley 
north and south, or its southern half, with the 
branch just spoken of, was the “'Tyropoon valley ”’ 
of Josephus. The question will be examined in 


a The character of the ravines and the eastward 
slope of the site are very well and very truthfully 
shown in a view in Bartlett’s Walks, entitled ‘‘ Mount 
Zion, Jerusalem, from the Hill of Evil Counsel.” 


Jn the. 
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Section III. under the head of the Topography of 
the Ancient City. 

One more valley must be noted. It was on the 
north of Moriah, and separated it from a hill on 
which, in the time of Josephus, stood a suburb or 
part of the city called Bezetha, or the New-town. 
Part of this depression is still preserved in the large 
reservoir with two arches, usually called the Pool 
of Bethesda, near the St. Stephen’s gate. It also 
will be more explicitly spoken of in the examination 
of the ancient topography. 

This rough sketch of the terrain of Jerusalem 
will enable the reader to appreciate the two great 
advantages of its position. On the one hand, the 
ravines which entrench it on the west, south, and 
east —out of which, as has been said, the rocky 
slopes of the city rise almost like the walls of a 
fortress out of its ditches — must have rendered it 
impregnable on those quarters to the warfare of the 
old world. On the other hand, its junction with 
the more level ground on its north and northwest 
sides afforded an opportunity of expansion, of which 
we know advantage was taken, and which gaye it 
remarkable superiority over other cities of Palestine, 
and especially of Judah, which, though secure on 
their hill-tops, were unable to expand beyond them 
(Stanley, S. g P. pp. 174, 175). 

The heights of the principal points in and round 
the city, above the Mediterranean Sea, as given by 
Lt. Van de Velde in the Memoir accompanying 
his Map, 1858, are as follows: — 


Feet 
N. W. corner of the city (Kasr Jalud) ...... 2,610 
Mount: Zion (Ganaeuiug))-< on 2s) fer ays) os) ete 2,537 
Mount Moriah (Haram esh-Sherif) . . . . 5 « 2,429 
Bridge over the Kedron, near Gethsemane . . . . 2,281 
Pool of Siloam 


Bur- Ayub, at the confluence of Hinnom and Kedron . 1. 
Mount of Olives, Church of Ascension on summit . 2,724 

From these figures it will be seen that the ridge 
on which the western half of the city is built is 
tolerably level from north to south; that the eastern 
hill is more than a hundred feet lower; and that 
from the latter the descent to the floor of the valley 
at its feet —the Bir-Ayiib—is a drop of nearly 
450 feet. 

The Mount of Olives overtops even the highest 
part of the city by rather more than 100 feet, and 
the Temple-hill by no less than 300. Its northern 
and southern outliers —the Viri Galilei, Scopus, 
and Mount of Offense —bend round slightly to- 
wards the city, and give the effect of standing 
round about Jerusalem.”’ Especially would this be 
the case to a worshipper in the Temple. “It is 
true,’ says Pro’essor Stanley, “that this image is 
not realized, as most persons familiar with European 
scenery would wish, and expect it to be realized. 
Any one facing Jerusalem westward, north- 
ward, or southward will always see the city itself 
on an elevation higher than the hills in its imme- 
diate neighborhood, its towers and walls standing 
out against the sky, and not against any high back- 
ground, such as that which incloses the mountain 
towns and yillages of our own Cumbrian or West- 
moreland valleys. Nor again is the’ plain on which 
it stands inclosed by a continuous, though distant, 
circle of mountains like Athens or Innspruck. ‘The 
mountains in the neighborhood of Jerusalem are of 
unequal height, and only in two or three instances 


b A table of levels, differing somewhat from those 
of Lt. Van de Velde, will be found in Barclay’s City 
of the Great King, pp. 108, 104. 
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— Neby-Samwil, er-Ram, and Tuleil el- Fal — 
rising to any considerable elevation. Still they act 
as a shelter; they must be surmounted before the 
traveller can see, or the invader attack, the Holy 
City; and the distant line of Moab would always 
seem to rise as a wall against invaders from the 
remote east It is these mountains, expressly in- 
cluding those beyond the Jordan, which are men- 
tioned as ‘standing round about Jerusalem’ in 
another and more terrible sense, when, on the night 
of the assault of Jerusalem by the Roman armies, 
they ‘echoed back’ the screams of the inhabitants 
of the captured city, and the victorious shouts of 
the soldiers of Titus. The situation of Jerusalem 
was thus not unlike, on a small scale, to that of 
Romie, saving the great difference that Rome was 
in a well-watered plain, leading direct to the sea, 


| 
| 


whereas Jerusalem was on a bare table-land, in the | 


heart of the country. But each was situated on 
its own cluster of steep hills; each had room for 
future expansion in the surrounding level; each, 
too, had its nearer and its more remote barriers of 
protecting hills — Rome its Janiculum hard by, and 
its Apennine and Alban mountains in the distance; 
Jerusalem its Olivet hard by, and, on the outposts 
of its plain, Mizpeh, Gibeon, and Ramah, and the 
ridge which divides it from Bethlehem” (S. g P. 
pp- 174, 175). 

* This may be the best place for stating some 
of the results of Capt. Wilson’s measurements by 
levels for determining the distance of Jerusalem 
from various other places, and its altitude above 
the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. ‘The repre- 
sentations on this subject, founded on reckonings by 
time, are more or less inaccurate. The following 
abridged table presents the observations most im- 
portant for our purpose. It should be premised that 
the line adopted by the engineers begins at Jaffa 
(Joppa) and runs through or near by Lud (Lydda), 
Jimzu (Gimzo, Birfileeya), t-Jib (Gibeon), Beit ir 
(Beth-Horon), Jerusalein, Bethany, and then to the 
neighborhood of Jericho, where turning to the right 
it crosses the plain to the Dead Sea. Tifty-tive 
bench-marks, on rocks or other permanent objects, 
were made along the route, which must be of great 
service to future explorers. The line of the levels 
appears to be the most direct one practicable be- 
tween the two limits: — 

Distance in 


Place. Miles and Links. Altitude. 
Jaffa 0 0000 8,800 
Yazur 3 7655 85.405 
Beit-Dejam 5 5843 91.485 
Lydda 11 5922 164.770 
Jimzu 14 5194 411.605 
Mount Scopus 87 6345 2.715.795 
Mount Olivet 39 0286 2.623.790 
Summit of Olivet 89 1721 2.662.500 
Betheny. sreug teats 40 2409 2.281.825 
Well of the Apostles 41 6063 1,519.615 
Khan Hadhur 48 5296 870.590 
Old Aqueduct 52 5174 89.715 
Dead Sea . 62 2965 1,292.185 
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It thus appears that the highest point of eleva- 
tion between the two seas — 2,715 feet — occurs 
on Mount Scopus, just north of Jerusalem. The 
height from the top of the cairn on Scopus is 2,724 
feet. The level of the Mediterranean is crossed 
32 miles beyond Ahan Hadhur ; and the figures 
against the two last stations represent the de- 
pression below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The party reached the Dead Sea on the 12th of 
March, 1865. It is known that this sea is liable 
to be, on the average, six feet lower, a few weeks 
later in the season: and hence the lowest depression 
of the surface would be 1,298 feet. According to 
the soundings by Lieut. Vignes of the French Navy, 
the maximum depth of the Dead Sea is 1,148 feet, 
making the depression of the bottom 2.446 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. “ The sound- 
ing in the Mediterranean, midway between Malta 
and Candia, by Capt. Spratt, gave a depth of 13,020 
feet, or a depression of the bottom five times greater 
than that of the bottom of the Dead Sea” (Ord- 
nance Survey of Jerusalem, pp- 20-23, Lond. 
1855). It should be stated that a line of levels was 
also carried from Jerusalem to Solomon's Pools. 
The level at the Jaffa gate on the west side of the 
city was found to be 2.428 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean; near Mar Elyas, 2,616; at Rachel's tomb, 
2,478; at the Castle near Solomon’s Pools, 2.6242: 
near the upper Pool, 2,616, and the lower Pool, 
2.5132. (Survey, p. 88.) He 

Roads. —'There appear to have been but two 
main approaches to the city. 1. From the Jordan 
Valley by Jericho and the Mount of Olives. This 
was the route commonly taken from the north and 
east of the country —as from Galilee by our Lord 
(Luke xvii. 11, xviii. 35, xix. 1, 29, 45, &e.), from 
Damascus by Pompey (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 3, § 4; 
4, § 1), to Mahanaim by David (2 Sam. xv., xvi.). 
It was also the route from places in eS dis- 
tricts of the country, as Samaria (2 Ch xxviii. 15). 
The latter part of the approach, over the Mount 
of Olives, as generally followed at the present day, 
is identical with what it was, at least in one mem- 
orable instance, in the time of Christ. A path 
there is oyer the crown of the hill, but the common 
route still runs more to the south, round the 
shoulder of the principal summit (see S. g: P. p. 193). 
In the later times of Jerusalem, this road crossed 
the valley of the Kedron by a bridge or viaduct on 
a double series of arches, and entered the ‘Temple 
by the gate Susan. (See the quotations from the 
Tahnud in Otho, Lew. Rab. 265; and Barclay, pp. 
102, 282.) ‘The insecure state of the Jordan Valley 
has thrown this route yery much into disuse, and has 
diverted the traffic from the north to a road along 
the central ridge of the country. 2. From the 
great maritime plain of Philistia and Sharon. This 
road led by the two Beth-horons up to the high 
ground at Gibeon, whence it turned south, and 
came to Jerusalem by Ramah and Gibeah, and over 
the ridge north of the eity. This is still the route 
by which the heavy tratlic is carried, though a 


a * Mr. Tristram states that Nebo, one of the sum- 
mits of this Moab range, is distinctly visible from the 
roof of the English Church at Jerusalem, and that 
with suitable glasses the buildings of Jerusalem can 
be seen from Neso (Land of Israel, p. 542, 2d ed.). 
The appearance of these mountains as seen from Jeru- 
salem stretching like a curtain along the eastern 
horizon is very unique and impressive. Every one 
who has visited the holy city will recognize Stanley’s de- 


scription of the view as not less just than beautiful: 
“From almost every point, there is visible that long 
purple wall, rising out of its unfathomable depths, to 
us even more interesting than to the old Jebusites or 
Israelites. They knew the tribes who lived there ; 
they had once dwelt there themselves. But to the 
inhabitants of modern Jerusalem, of whom’ compara- 
tively few have ever visited the other side of the 
Jordan, it is the end of the world, —and to them, to 
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shorter Lut more precipitous road is usually taken 
by travellers between Jerusalem and Jaffa. In 
tracing the annals we shall find that it was the 
route by which large bodies, such as armies, always 


approached the city, whether from Gaza on the| 


south, or from Caesarea and Ptolemais on the north. 
3. The communication with the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the south is less distinct. Even Hebron, 
after the establishment of the monarchy at Jeru- 
salem, was hardly of importance enough to main- 
tain any considerable amount of communication, 
and only in the wars of the Maccabees do we hear 
of any military operations in that region. 

The roads out of Jerusalem were a special sub- 
ject of Solomon’s care. He paved them with black 
stone — probably the basalt of the trans-Jordanic 
districts (Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 4). 

Gates. — The situation of the various gates of 
the city is examined in Section III. It may, how- 
ever, be desirable to supply here a complete list of 
those which are named in the Bible and Josephus, 
with the references to their occurrences : — 

1. Gate of Ephraim. 2 Chr. xxv. 23; Neh. viii. 
16, xii. 39. This is probably the same as the — 

2. Gate of Benjamin. Jer. xx. 2, xxxvii. 13; 
Zech. xiv. 10. If so, it was 400 cubits distant 
from the — 

3. Corner Gate. 2 Chr. xxv. 
xxxi. 38; Zech. xiv. 10. 

4. Gate of Joshua, governor of the city. 
xxili. 8. 

5. Gate between the two walls. 
Jer. xxxix. 4. 

6. Horse Gate. Neh. iii. 28; 2 Chr. xxiii. 13 
Jer. xxxi. 40. 

7. Ravine Gate (?. e. opening on ravine of Hin- 


23, xxvi. 9; Jer. 
DEKE 


2 K. xxy. 4; 


nom). 2 Chr. xxvi. 9; Neh. ii. 13, 15, iii. 13. 

8. Fish Gate. 2 Chr. xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii. 3; 
Zeph. 1. 10. 

9. Dung Gate. Neh. ii. 13, iii. 13. 

10. Sheep Gate. Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39. | 

11. East Gate. Neh. iii. 29. 

12. Miphkad. Neh. iii. 31. 

13. Fountain Gate (Siloam ?). Neh. xii. 37. 


. Water Gate. Neh. xii. 37. 
15. Old Gate. Neh. xii. 39. 
. Prison Gate. Neh. xii. 39. 
Gate Harsith (perhaps the Sun; A. V. East 
Jer. xix. 2. 
. First Gate. Zech. xiv. 10. 
. Gate Gennath (gardens). 
4,8 4. 
20. Essenes’ Gate. Joseph. B. J. 4, § 2. 
To these should be added the following gates of 
the Temple: 
Gate Sur. 2 K. xi. 6. Called also — 
Gate of Foundation. 2 Chr. xxiii. 5. 
Gate of the Guard, or behind the guard. 
xi. 6,19. Called the — 
High Gate. 2 Chr. xxiii. 20, xxvii. 3; 2 K. xy. 35. 
Gate Shallecheth. 1 Chr. xxvi. 16. 
Burial-Grounds. — The main cemetery of the 
city seems from an early date to have been where 
it is still— on the steep slopes of the valley of the 


Joseph. B. J. v. 


2K. 


us, these mountains almost have the effect of a distant 
yiew of the sea; the hues constantly changing, this 
or that precipitous rock coming out clear in the morn- 
ing or evening shade — there, the form dimly shad- 
owed out by surrounding valleys of what may possibly 
be Pisgah; here the point of Kerak, the capital of 
Moab and fortress of the Crusaders —and then at 
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Kidron. Here it was that the fragments of the 
idol abominations, destroyed by Josiah, were cast 
on the “graves of the children of the people” (2 
K. xxiii. 6), and the valley was always the recepta- 
cle for impurities of all kinds. There Maachah’s , 
idol was burnt by Asa (1 K. xv. 13); there, accord- 
ing to Josephus, Athaliah was executed; and there 
the “ filthiness” accumulated in the sanctuary, by 
the false-worship of Ahaz, was discharged (2 Chr. 
xxix. 5,16). But in addition to this, and although 
there is only a slight allusion in the Bible to the 
fact (Jer. vii. 32), many of the tombs now existing 
in the face of the ravine of Hinnom, on the south 
of the city, must be as old as B siblical times — and 
if so, show that this was also used as a cemetery. 
The monument of Ananus the high-priest (Joseph. 
B, J. v. 12, § 2) would seem to have been in this 
direction. 

The tombs of the kings were in the city of David, 
that is, Mount Zion, which, as will be shown in the 
concluding section [III.] of this article, was an 
eminence on the northern part of Mount Moriah. 
[See opposite view in §1V. Amer. ed.] The royal 
sepulchres were probably chambers containing sep- 
arate recesses .for the snecessive kings. [Toxns.] 
Of some of the kings it is recorded that, not being 
thought worthy of a resting-place there, they were 
buried in separate or private tombs in Mount Zion 
(2 Chr. xxi. 20, xxiv. 25; 2 KX. xv. 7). Ahaz was 
not admitted to Zion at all, but was buried in 
Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 27). Other spots also 
were used for burial. Somewhere to the north of 
the Temple, and not far from the wall, was the 
monument of king Alexander (Joseph. B. J. v. 7, § 
3). Near the northwest corner of the city was the 
monument of John the high-priest (Joseph. v. 6, § 
2, &e.), and to the northeast the ‘“‘ monument of the 
Fuller” (Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 2). On the north, too, 
were the monuments of Herod (v. 3, § 2) and of 
queen Helena (v. 2, § 2, 3, § 3), the former close 
to the ‘ Serpent’s Pool.” 

Wood ; Gardens. — We have very little evidence 
as to the amount of wood and of cultivation that 
existed in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. The 
king’s gardens of David and Solomon seem to have 
been in the bottom formed by the confluence of the 
Kedron and Hinnom (Neh. iii. 15; Joseph. And. 
vii. 14, § 4, ix. 10, § 4). The Mount of Olives, as 
its name and those of various places upon it seem 
to imply, was a fruitful spot. At its foot was 
situated the Garden of Gethsemane. At the time 
of the final siege, the space north of the wall of 
Agrippa was covered with gardens, groves, and 
plantations of fruit-trees, inclosed by hedges and 
walls; and to level these was one of ‘Titus’s first 
operations (B. J. v. 3, § 2). We know that the 
gate Gennath (7. e. “of gardens’’) opened on this 
side of the city (B. J. v. 4,§ 2). The Valley of 
Hinnom was in Jerome’s time “a pleasant and 
woody spot, full of delightful gardens watered from 
the fountain of Siloah’’ (Comm. in Jer. vii. 30). 
In the Talmud mention is made of a certain rose- 

garden outside the city, which was of great fame, 
but no clew is given to its situation (Otho, Lea. 


times all wrapt in deep haze — the mountains over- 
hanging the valley of the shadow of death, and all the 
more striking from their contrast with the gray or 
green colors of the hills and streets and walls through 
which you catch the glimpse of them.” (S. § P. 
p. 166, Amer. ed.) H. 
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Rab. 266). [GArprEn.] The sieges of Jerusalem 
were too frequent during its later history to admit 
of any considerable growth of wood near it, even if 
the thin soil, which covers the rocky substratum, 
would allow of it. And the scarcity of earth again 
necessitated the cutting down of all the trees that 
could be found for the banks and mounds, with 
which the ancient sieges were conducted. This is 
expressly said in the accounts of the sieges of 
Pompey and Titus. In the latter case the country 
was swept of its timber for a distance of eight or 
nine miles from the city (B. J. vi. 8, § 1, &c.). 

Water. — How the gardens just mentioned on 
the north of the city were watered it is difficult to 
understand, since at present no water exists in that 
direction. At the time of the siege (Joseph. B. J. v. 
3, § 2) there was a reservoir in that neighborhood 
called the Serpent’s Pool; but it has not been dis- 
covered in modern times. The subject of the waters 
is more particularly discussed in the third section, 
and reasons are shown for believing that at one 
time a very copious source existed somewhere north 
of the town, the outflow of which was stopped — 
possibly by Hezekiah, and the water led under- 
ground to reservoirs in the city and below the 
Temple. From these reservoirs the overflow escaped 
to the so-called Fount of the Virgin, and thence to 
Siloam, and possibly to the Bir-Aydb, or “ Well 
of Nehemiah.’ This souree would seem to have 
been, and to be still the only spring in the city — 
but it was always provided with private and public 
cisterns. Some of the latter still remain. Outside 
the walls the two on the west side (Birket Mamilla, 
and Birket es-Sultan), generally known as the 
upper and lower reservoirs of Gihon, the small 
“pool of Siloam,” with the larger B. el-Hamra 
close adjoining, and the B. Hammam Sitti Maryan, 
close to the St. Stephen’s Gate. Inside are the so- 
called Pool of Hezekiah (B. el-Batrak), near the 
Jaffa gate, which receives the surplus water of the 
Birket Mamilla ; and the B. Jsrail on the opposite 
side of the city, close to the St. Stephen’s Gate, 
commonly known as the Pool of Bethesda. These 
two reservoirs are probably the Pools of Amygdalon 
and Struthius of Josephus, respectively. Dr. Bar- 
clay has discovered another reservoir below the 
Mekemeh in the low part of the city — the Tyro- 
peon valley — west of the Haram, supplied by the 
aqueduct from Bethlehem and ‘ Solomon’s Pools.” 
Jt is impossible within the limits of the present 
article to enter more at length into the subject of 
the waters. The reader is referred to the chapters 
on the subject in Barclay’s City ef the Great King 
(x. and xviii.), and Williams's Holy City; also to 
the articles Krpron; SrroAm; Poo.. 

Streets, Houses, ete. — Of the nature of these 
in the ancient city we have only the most scattered 
notices. The “ East Street’? (2 Chr. xxix. 4); the 
“street of the city’? —7. e. the city of David 
(xxxii. 6); the “ street facing the water gate’’ (Neh. 
viii. 1, 3) —or, according to the parallel account 
in 1 Esdv. ix. 38, the “ broad place (edptxwpor) 
of the Temple towards the east;’’ the street of the 
house of God (Ezr. x. 9); the street of the gate of 
Ephraim” (Neh. viii. 16); and the “open place 
of the first gate towards the east’? must have been 
not “streets’’ in our sense of the word, so much 
as the open spaces found in eastern towns round 


a The writer was there in September, and the 
aspect above described left an ineffaceable impression 
on him. : 
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the inside of the gates. This is evident, not only 
from the word used, /éechob, which has the force 
of breadth or room, but also from the nature of the 
occurrences related in each case. The same places 
are intended in Zech. viii. 5. Streets, properly so 
called ( Chutzoth), there were (Jer. v. 1, xi. 13, &e.); 
but the name of only one, “the Bakers’ Street ”’ 
(Jer. xxxvii. 21), is preserved to us. This is con- 
jectured, from the names, to have been near the 
Tower of Ovens (Neh. xii. 38; ‘furnaces ”’ is incor- 
rect). A notice of streets of this kind in the 3d 
century B. C. is preserved by Aristeas (see p. 1292). 
At the time of the destruction by Titus the low 
part of the city was filled with narrow lanes, con- 
taining the bazaars of the town, and when the 
breach was made in the second wall it was at the 
spot where the cloth, brass, and wool - bazaars 
abutted on the wall. 

To the houses we have even less clew, but there 
is no reascn to suppose that in either houses or 
streets the ancient Jerusalem differed very materially 
from the modern. No doubt the ancient city did not 
exhibit that air of mouldering dilapidation which 
is now so prominent there —that sooty look which 
gives its houses the appearance of “ having been 
burnt down many centuries ago”’ (Richardson, in 
S. g: P. p. 183), and which, as it is characteristic of 
so many eastern towns, must be ascribed to Turkish 
neglect. In another respect too, the modern city 
must present a different aspect from the ancient — 
the dull monotony of color which, at least during a 
part of the year,* pervades the slopes of the hills 
and rayines outside the walls. Not only is this the 
case on the west, where the city does not relieve 
the view, but also on the south. A dull, leaden, 
ashy hue overspreads all. No doubt this is due, 
wholly or in part, to the enormous quantities of 
debris of stone and mortar which have been shot 
over the precipices after the numerous demolitions 
of the city. The whole of the slopes south of the 
Haram area (the ancient Ophel), and the modern 
Zion, and the west side of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
especially near the St. Stephen’s Gate, are covered 
with these debris, lying as soft and loose as the day 
they were poured over, and presenting the appear- 
ance of gigantic mounds of rubbish. 

In this point at least the ancient city stood in 
favorable contrast with the modern, but in many 
others the resemblance must have been strong. The 
nature of the site compels the walls in many places 
to retain their old positions. The southern part 
of the summit of the Upper City and the slopes of 
Ophel are now bare, where previous to the final 
siege they were covered with houses, and the North 
Wall has retired very much south of where it then 
stood; but, on the other hand, the West and East, 
and the western corner of the North Wall, are what 
they always were. And the look of the walls and 
gates, especially the Jaffa Gate, with the “ Citadel” 
adjoining, and the Damascus Gate, is probably 
hardly changed from what it was. True, the min- 
arets, domes, and spires, which give such a variety 
to the modern town, must have been absent; but 
their place was supplied by the four great, towers 
at the northwest part of the wall; by the upper 
stories and turrets of Herod’s palace, the palace of 
the Asmoneans, and the other public buildings; 
while the lofty fortress of Antonia, towering far 
above every building within the city,’ and itself 


b “Conspicuo fastigio turris Antonia” (Tac. Hist. 
vy. 11). ‘ 
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surmounted by the keey on its southeast corner, 
must have formed a feature in the view not 
altogether unlike (though more prominent than) 
the “ Citadel” of the modern town. The flat roofs 
and the absence of windows, which give an eastern 
city so startling an appearance to a western tray- 
eller, must have existed then as now. 

But the greatest resemblance must have been on 
the southeast side, towards the Mount of Olives. 
Though there can be no doubt (see below, Sec- 
tion III. p. 1314) that the inclosure is now much 
larger than it was, yet the precinet of the Haram 
es-Sherif, with its domes and sacred buildings, 
some of them clinging to the very spot formerly 
oceupied by the Temple, must preserve what we 
may call the personal identity of this quarter of the 
city, but little changed in its general features from 
what it was when the Temple stood there. Nay, 
more: in the substructions of the inclosure — those 
massive and venerable walls, which once to see is 
never to forget —is the very masonry itself. its lower 
courses undisturbed, which was laid there by Herod 
the Great, and by Agrippa, possibly even by still 
older builders. 

Environs of the City. — The various spots in the 
neighborhood of the city will be described at length 
under their own names, and to them the reader is 
accordingly referred. See EN-RoGEL; HinNoM; 
Kipron; Ouives, Movnr or, ete., etc. 


Ii. THe ANNALS OF THE CITY. 


In considering the annals of the city of Jerusalem, 
nothing strikes one so forcibly as the number and 
severity of the sieges which it underwent. We 
catch our earliest glimpse of it in the brief hotice 
of the 1st chapter of Judges, which describes how 
the “children of Judah smote it with the edge of 
the sword, and set the city on fire;”? and almost 
the latest mention of it in the New Testament is 
contained in the solenin warnings in which Christ 
foretold how Jerusalem should be ‘ compassed with 
armies”’ (Luke xxi. 20), and the abomination of 
desolation be seen standing in the Holy Place (Matt. 
xxiy. 15). In the fifteen centuries which elapsed 
between those two points the city was besieged no 
fewer than seventeen times; twice if was razed to 
the ground; and on two other occasions its walls 
were levelled. In’ this respect it stands without a 
parallel in any city ancient or modern. The fact 
is one of great significance. The number of the 
sieges testifies to the importance of the town as a 
key to the whole country, and as the depositary of 
the accumulated treasures of the Temple, no less 
forcibly than do the severity of the contests and 
their protracted length to the difficulties of the 
position, and the obstinate enthusiasm of the Jewish 
people. At the same time the details of these 
operations, scanty as they are, throw considerable 
light on the difficult topography of the place; and 
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on the whole they are in every way so characteristic, 
that it-has seemed not unfit to use them as far as 
possible as a frame-work for the following rapid 
sketch of the history of the city. 

The first siege appears to have taken place almost, 
immediately after the death of Joshua (cir. 1400 
B. C.). Judah and Simeon had been ordered by 
the divine oracle at Shiloh or Shechem to com- 
mence the task of actual possession of the portions 
distributed by Joshua. As they traversed the 
region south of these they encountered a large force 
of Canaanites at Bezek. These they dispersed, took 
prisoner Adoni-bezek, a ferocious petty chieftain, 
who was the terror of the country, and swept on 
their southward road. Jerusalem was soon reached.@ 
It was evidently too important, and also too near 
the actual limits of Judah, to be passed by. “They 
fought against it and took it, and smote it with 
the edge of the sword, and set the city on fire” 
(Judg. i. 8). To this brief notice Josephus (Ant. 
v. 2, § 2) makes a material addition. He tells us 
that the siege lasted some time (oby ypdv@); that 
the part which was taken at last, and in which the 
slaughter was made, was the lower city; but that 
the upper city was so strong, “by reason of its 
walls and also of the nature of the place,” that they 
relinquished the attempt and moyed off to Hebron 
(Ant. y. 2, § 23). These few valuable words of the 
old Jewish historian reveal one of those topograph- 
ical peculiarities of the place — the possession of an 
upper as well as a lower city — which differenced 
it so remarkably from the other towns of Palestine 
—which enabled it to survive so many sieges and 
partial destructions, and which in the former section 
we have endeayored to explain. It is not to be 
wondered at that these characteristics, which must 
haye been impressed with peculiar force on the 
mind of Josephus during the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, of which he had only lately been a witness, 
should have recurred to him when writing the 
account of the earlier sieges.? 

As long as the upper city remained in the hands 
of the Jebusites they practically had possession of 
the whole — and a Jebusite city in fact it remained 
for a long period after this. The Benjamites fol- 
lowed the men of Judah to Jerusalem, but with no 
better result — ‘They could not drive out the 
Jebusites, but the Jebusites dwelt with the children 
of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day’ (Judg. i. 
21). At the time of the sad story of the Levite 
(Judg. xix.) — which the mention of Phinehas (xx. 
28) fixes as early in the period of the Judges — 
Benjamin can hardly have had even so much foot- 
ing as the passage just quoted would indicate; for 
the Levite refuses to enter it, not because it was 
hostile, but because it was “ the city of a stranger, 
and not of Israel.’ And this lasted during the 
whole period of the Judges, the reign of Saul, and 
the reign of David at Hebron.¢ Owing to several 


a According to Josephus, they did not attack Jeru- 
salem till after they had taken many other towns — 
mreloras Te \aBdvTes, émoALdpKovy ‘I. 

b See this noticed and contrasted with the situation 
of the villages in other parts by Prof. Stanley (S.§ P. 
161, 577, &c.). 

¢ About half way through the period of the Judges 
—i.e. cir. B. c. 1820—occurred an invasion of the 
territory of the Hittites (Khatti) by Sethee I. king of 
Egypt, and the capture of the capital city, Ketesh, in 
ihe land of Amar. This would not have been voticed 
here, Had not Ketesh been by some writers identified 
with Jerusalem (Osborn, Egypt, her Testimony, ete. ; 
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also Williams in Dict. of Geogr. ii. 23, 24). The 
grounds of the identification are (1) the apparent 
affinity of the name (which they read Chadash) with 
the Greek Kdéduris, the modern Arabic el-Kuds, and 
the Syriac Kadatha; (2) the affinity of Amar with 
Amorites ; (8) a likeness between the form and situa- 
tion of the city, as shown in a rude sketch in the 
Egyptian records, and that of Jerusalem. But on 
closer examination these correspondences vanish. 
Egyptian scholars are now agreed that Jerusalem is 
much too far south to suit the requirements of the 
rest of the campaign, and that Ketesh survives in 
Kedes, a name discovered by Robinson attached to a 
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circumstances — the residence of the Ark at Shiloh | tre of the country, and the choice of David at one 
— Saul’s connection with Gibeah, and David's with’ fell on the city of the Jebusites. 


Ziklag and Hebron —the disunion of Benjamin | 


David advanced to the siege at the head of the 


and Judah, symbolized by Saul’s persecution of | men-of-war of all the tribes who had come to He 
Dayid — the tide of affairs was drawn northwards | bron “to turn the kingdom of Saul to him.” They 
and southwards, and Jerusalem, with the places are stated as 280,000 men, choice warriors of the 


adjacent, was left in possession of the Jebusites. | flower of Israel (1 Chr. xii. 23-389). 
But as soon as a man was found to assume the rule| they approached the city from the south. 


No doubt 
The 


over all Israel both north and south, so soon was it | ravine of the Kedron, the valley of Hinnom, the 
necessary that the seat of government should be, hills south and southeast of the town, the uplands 
moved from the remote Hebron nearer to the cen-| on the west must have swarmed with these hardy 
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East Corner of the South Wall, and the Mount of Olives from the S. W. 


warriors. As before, the lower city was imme- 
diately taken — and as before, the citadel held out 
(Joseph. Ant. vii. 3, § 1). The undaunted Jebusites, 


believing in the impregnability of their fortress, 
manned the battlements ‘with lame and blind.” @ 
But they little understood the temper of the king 


lake and island on the Orontes between Ribleh and 
Hums, and still showing traces of extensive artificial 
works. Nor does the agreement between the repre- 
sentation in the records and the site of Jerusalem fare 
better. For the stream, which was supposed to repre- 
sent the ravines of Jerusalem — the nearest point of 
the resemblance — contained at Ketesh water enough 
to drown several persons (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschrift. 
ii. 21, &c.). 

a The passage which forms the latter clause of 2 
Sam. vy. 8 is generally taken to mean that the blind 
and the lame were excluded:from the Temple. But 


where 1s the proof that this was the fact? On one 
oceasion at least we know that “the blind and the 
lame” came to Christ in the Temple. and he healed 
them (Matt. xxi. 14). And indeed what had the Tem- 
ple, which was not founded till long after this, to do 
with the matter? The explanation — which is in 
accordance with the accentuation of the Masorets 
and for which the writer is indebted to the kindness 
of the Rey. J. J. 8. Perowne — would seem to be that 
it was a proverb used in future with regard to any 
impregnable fortress — “ The blind and the lame are 
there ; let him enter the place if he can.” 


~, nln alee ada 


Joab succeeded in reaching the top of the wall. 
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or of those he commanded. Davyid’s anger was 
thoroughly roused by the insult (dpyic@els, Joseph.), 
and he at once proclaimed to his host that the first 
man who would scale the rocky side of the fortress 
and kill a Jebusite should be made chief captain of 
the host. A crowd of warriors (rdyres, Joseph.), 
rushed forward to the attempt, but Joab’s superior 
agility gained him the day,@ and .the citadel, the 
fastness of Zion, was taken (cir. 1046 B. c.). It 
is the first time that that memorable name appears 
in the history. 

David at once proceeded to secure himself in his 
new acquisition. He inclosed the whole of the 
city with a wall, and connected it with the citadel. 
In the latter he took up his own quarters, and the 
Zion of the Jebusites became “ the city of David.” & 
{Zron; Miuto.] The rest of the town was left 
to the more immediate care of the new captain of 
the host. 


The sensation caused by the fall of this impreg- | 


nable fortress must have been enormous. It 
reached eyen to the distant Tyre, and before long 
an embassy arrived from Hiram, the king of Phoe- 
nicia, with the characteristic offerings of artificers 
and materials to erect a palace for David in his 
new. abode. The palace was built, and occupied 
by the fresh establishment of wives and goncubines 
which David acquired. Two attempts were made 
— the one by the Philistines alone (2 Sam. vy. 17- 


21: 1 Chr. xiv. 8-12), the other by the Philistines, | 


with all Syria and Pheenicia (Joseph. Anf. vii. 4, 
§ 1;.2 Sam. y. 22-25) — to attack David in his new 
situation, but they did not affect the city, and the 
actions were fought in the “Valley of Giants,” 
apparently north of Jerusalem, near Gibeth or 
Gibeon. The arrival of the Ark, however, was an 
eyent of great importance. The old Tabernacle of 


Bezaleel and Aholiab being now pitched on the | 


height of Gibeon, a new tent had heen spread by 
David in the fortress for the reception of the Ark; 
and here, “in its place,” it was deposited with the 
most impressive ceremonies, and Zion became at 
once the great sanctuary of the nation. It now 


perhaps acquired the name of Beth ha-Har, the | 


“house of the mount,”’ of which we catch a glimpse 
in the LXX. addition to 2 Sam. xv. 24. In this 


tent the Ark remained, except for its short flight to | 


the foot of the Mount of Olives with David (xv. 
24-29), until it was removed to its permanent rest- 
ing-place in the Temple of Solomon. 

In the fortress of Zion, too, was the sepulchre 
of David, which became also that of most of his 
successors. 

The only works of ornament which we ‘can as- 
cribe to David are the “royal gardens,” as they 
are called by Josephus, which appear to have been 
formed by him in the level space southeast of the 
city, formed by the confluence of the valleys of 
Kedron and Hinnom, screened from the sun during 
part of the day by the shoulders of the inclosing 
mountains, and irrigated by the well ’Ain Ayzd, 
which still appears to retain the name of Joab 
(Joseph. Ant. vii. 14, § 4; ix. 10, § 4). 

Until the time of Solomon we hear of no addi- 
tions to the city. His three great works were the 
Temple, with its east wall and cloister (Joseph. B. J. 
y. 5, § 1), his own Palace, and the Wall of Jeru- 


@ A romantic legend is preserved in the Midrash 
Tehillim, on Ps, xviii. 29, of the stratagem by which 
(See 
it quoted in Hisenmenger, i. 476, 477.) 


| 
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salem. The two former will be best described 
elsewhere. [PALAcE; Sotomon; TempLe.] Of 
the last there is an interesting notice in Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 2, § 1; 6, § 1), from which it appears 
that David's wall was a mere rampart without 
towers, and only of moderate strength and height. 
One of the first acts of the new king was to make 
the walls larger — probably extend them round 
some outlying parts of the city —and strengthen 
them (1 K. iii. 1, with the explanation of Josephus, 
viii. 2, § 1). But on the completion of the Temple 
he again turned his attention to the walls, and both 
increased their height, and constructed very large 
towers along them (ix. 15, and Joseph. Ant. viii. 6, 
§ 1). Another work of his in Jerusalem was the 
repair or fortification of Millo, whatever that strange 
term may signify (1 K. ix. 15, 24). It was in the 
works at Millo and the city of David —it is un- 
certain whether the latter consisted of stopping 
breaches (as in A. V.) or filling a ditch round the 
fortress (the Vulg. and others) — that Jeroboam 
first came under the notice of Solomon (1 K. xi. 
27). Another was a palace for his Egyptian queen 
— ofthe situation of which all we know is that it 
was not in the city of Dayid (1 K. vii. 8, ix. 24, 
with the addition in 2 Chr. viii. 11). But there 
must have been much besides these to fill up the 
measure of ‘all that Solomon desired to build in 
Jerusalem ”’ (2 Chr. viii. 6) — the vast Harem for 
his 700 wives and 300 concubines, and their estab- 
lishment —- the colleges for the priests of the vari- 
ous religions of these women — the stables for the 
1,400 chariots and 12,000 riding horses. Outside 
the city, probably on the Mount of Olives, there 
remained, down to the latest times of the monarchy 
(2 K. xxiii. 13), the fanes which he had erected for 
the worship of foreign gods (1 K. xi. 7), and which 
have still left their name clinging to the “ Mount 
of Offense.” : ; 

His care of the roads leading to the city is the 
subject of a special panegyric from Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 7, § 4). They were, as before observed, paved 
with black stone, probably the hard basalt from the 
region of Argob, on the east of Jordan, where he 
had a special resident ofticer. 

As long as-Solomon lived, the visits of foreign 
powers to Jerusalem were those of courtesy and 
amity; but with his death this was changed. A 
city, in the palaces of which all the vessels were of 
pure gold, where spices, precious stones, rare woods, 
curious animals, were accumulated in the greatest 
profusion; where silver was no more valued than 
the stones of the street, and considered too mean 
a material for the commonest of the royal purposes 
—such a city, governed by such a fiinéunt prince 
as Rehoboam, was too tempting a prey for the sur- 
rounding kings. He had only been on the throne 
four years (cir. 970 B. C.) before Shishak, king of 
Egypt, invaded Judah with an enormous host, took 
the fortified places and advanced to the capital. 
Jerusalem was crowded with the chief men of the 
realm who had taken refuge there (2 Chr. xii. 5), 
but Rehoboam did not attempt resistance. He 
opened his gates, apparently on a promise from 
Shishak that he would not pillage (Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 10, § 8). However, the promise was not kept, 
the treasures of the Temple and palace were car- 
ried off, and special mention is made of the golden 


b In the N. T. “the city of David” means Beth- 
lehem. 
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bucklers (72°), which were hung by Solomon in 
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the house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. xiv. 25; 
2'Chr. xii. 9) ‘comp. 1K: x? 17). 

Jerusalem was again threatened in the reign of 
Asa (grandson of Rehoboam), when Zerah the 
Cushite, or king of Ethiopia (Joseph. Ant. viii. 
12, § 1), probably incited by the success of Shishak, 
invaded the country with an enormous horde of fol- 
lowers (2 Chr. xiv.9). He came by the road through 
the low country of Philistia, where his chariots 
could find level ground. But Asa was more faith- 
ful and more valiant than Rehoboam had beem 
He did not remain to be blockaded in Jerusalem, 
but went forth and met the enemy at Mareshah, 
and repulsed him with great slaughter (cir. 940). 
The consequence of this victory was a great refor- 
mation extending throughout the kingdom, but 
most demonstrative at Jerusalem. A vast assembly 
of the men of Judah and Benjamin, of Simeon, 
even of Ephraim and Manasseh — now “ strangers ”’ 


(273) — was gathered at Jerusalem. Enormous 


sacrifices were ‘offered; a prodigious enthusiasm 
seized the crowded city, and amidst the clamor of 
trumpets and shouting, oaths of loyalty tu Jehovah 
were exchanged, and threats of instant death de- 
nounced on all who should forsake His service. 
The altar of Jehovah in front of the porch of the 
Temple, which had fallen into decay, was rebuilt: the 
horrid idol of ‘the queen-mother — the mysterious 
Asherah, doubtless an abomination of the Syrian 
worship of her grandmother — was torn down, 
ground to powder, and burnt in the ravine of the 
Kedron. At the same time the yessels of the 
Temple, which had been plundered by Shishak, 
were replaced from the spoil taken by Abijah from 
Ephraim, and by Asa himself from the Cushites 
(2 Chr. xv. 8-19; 1 K. xy. 12-15). This pros- 
perity lasted for more than ten years, but at the 
end of that interval the Temple was once more 
despoiled, and the treasures so lately dedicated to 
Jehovah were sent by Asa, who had himself dedi- 
cated them, as bribes to Ben-hadad at Damascus, 
where they probably enriched the temple of Rim- 
mon (2 Chr. xvi. 2, 3: 1 K. xv. 18). Asa was 
buried in a tomb excavated by himself in the royal 
sepulchres in the citadel. 

The reign of his son Jehoshaphat, though of 
great prosperity and splendor, is not remarkable 
as regards the city of Jerusalem. We hear of a 
“new court’ to the Temple, but have no clew to 
its situation or its builder (2 Chr. xx. 5). An 
important addition to the government of the city 
was made by Jehoshaphat in the establishment of 
courts for the decision of causes both ecclesiastical 
and civil (2 Chr. xix. 8-11). 

Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram was a prince of a 
different temper. He began his reign (cir. 887) by 
a massacre of his brethren, and of the chief men 
of the kingdom. Instigated, no doubt, by his wife 
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Athaliah, he reintroduced the profligate licentious 
worship of Ashtaroth and the high places (2 Chr. 
xxi. 11), and built a temple for Baal (2 Chr. xxiii. 
17; comp. Joseph. Ant. ix. 7, § 4). Though a 
man of great vigor and courage, he was overcome 
by an invasion of one of those huge hordes which 
were now almost periodical. The Philistines and 
Arabians attacked Jerusalem, broke into the palace, 
spoiled it of all its treasures, sacked the royal harem, 
killed or carried off the king’s wives, and all his 
sons but one. This was the fourth siege. Two 
years after it the king died, universally detested, 
and so strong was the feeling against him that he 
was denied a resting-place in the sepulchres of the 
kings, but was buried without ceremony in a pri- 
vate tomb on Zion (2 Chr. xxi. 20). 

The next events in Jerusalem were the massacre 
of the royal children by Joram’s widow Athaliah, 
and the six years’ reign of that queen. During 
her sway the worship of Baal was prevalent and 
that of Jehovah proportionately depressed. The 
Temple was not only suffered to go without repair, 
but was even mutilated by the sons of Athaliah, 
and its treasures removed to the temple of Baal (2 
Chr. xxiv. 7). But with the increasing years of 
Joash, the spirit of the adherents of Jehovah re- 
turned, and the confederacy of Jehoiada the priest 
with the chief men of Judah resulted in the res- 
toration of the true line. The king was crowned 
and proclaimed in the Temple. Athaliah herself 
was hurried out to execution from the sacred pre- 
cincts into the valley of the Kedron (Joseph. Avt. 
ix. 7, § 3), between the Temple and Olivet, through 
the Horse Gate. The temple of Baal was demol- 
ished, his altars and images destroyed, his priests 
put to death, and the religion of Jehovah was once 
more the national religion. But the restoration of 
the Temple advanced but slowly, and it was not 
till three-and-twenty years had elapsed, that through 
the personal interference of the king the ravages 
of the Baal worshippers were repaired (2 K. xii. 
6-16), and the necessary vessels and utensils fur- 
nished for the service of the Temple (2 Chr. xxiv. 
14. But see 2 K. xii. 13; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 2). 
But this zeal for Jehovah soon expired. The solemn 
ceremonial of the burial of the good priest in the 
royal tombs, among the kings, can hardly have been 
forgotten before a general relapse into idolatry took 
place, and his son Zechariah was stoned with his 
family © in the very court of the Temple for pro- 
testing. 

The retribution invoked by the dying martyr 
quickly followed. Before the end of the year (cir. 
838), Hazael king of Syria, after possessing him- 
self of Gath, marched against the much richer 
prize of Jerusalem. The visit was averted by a 
timely offering of treasure from the Temple and 
the royal palace (2 K. xii. 18; 2 Chr. xxiy. 23; 
Joseph. Ant. ix. 8, § 4), but not before an action 
had been fought, in which a large army of the Is- 
raelites was routed by a very inferior force of Syr- 


«@ According to Josephus he also carried off the 
arms which David had taken from the king of Zobah ; 
but these were afterwards in the Temple, and did ser- 

» vice at the proclamation of king Joash. [Arms, Shelet, 
p. 162.] 

b The Horse Gate is mentioned again in connection 
with Kidron by Jeremiah (xxxi. 40). Possibly the 
name was perpetuated in the gate Susan (Sus = horse) 
of the second Temple, the only gate on the east side 
Of the outer wall (Lightfoot, Prosp. of Temple, iii.). 

© From the expression in xxiv. 25, ‘sons of Je- 


hoiada,”’ we are perhaps warranted in believing that 
Zechariah’s brethren or his sons were put to death 
with him. The LXX. and Vulg. have the word in 
the singular number “son ;”’ but, on the other hand, 
the Syriac and Arabic, and the Targum all agree with 
the Hebrew text, and it is specially mentioned in 
Jerome’s Quest. Hebr. It is perhaps supported by the 
special notice taken of the exception made by Amaziah 
in the case of the murderers of his father (2 K. xiv. 
6; 2 Chr xxy. 4). The case of Naboth is a parallel. 
{See Eriyan, p 706, note (.] 
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jans, with the loss of a ¢reat number of the prin- 
cipal people and of a vast booty. Nor was this all. 
These reverses so distressed the king as to bring on 
a dangerous illness, in the midst of which he was 
assassinated by two of his own servants, sons of 
two of the foreign women who were common in 
the royal harems. fe was buried on Mount Zion, 
though, like Jehoram, denied a resting-place in the 
royal tombs (2 Chr. xxiy. 25). The predicted dan- 
ger to the city was, however, only postponed. 
Amaziah began his reign (B. ©. 837) with a prom- 
ise of good; his first act showed that, while he 
knew how to avenge the murder of his father, he 
could also restrain his wrath within the bounds 
prescribed by the law of Jehovah. But with suc- 
cess came deterioration. He returned from his 
victories over the Edomites, and the massacre at 
Petra, with fresh idols to add to those which already 
defiled Jerusalem —the images of the children of 
Seir, or of the Amalekites (Josephus), which were 
erected and worshipped by the king. His next act 
was a challenge to Joash the king of Israel, and 
now the danger so narrowly escaped from Hazael 
was actually encountered. The battle took place at 
Beth-shemesh of Judah, at the opening of the 
hills, about 12 miles west of Jerusalem. It ended 
ina total rout. Amaziah, forsaken by his people, was 
taken prisoner by Joash, who at once proceeded to 
Jerusalem and threatened to put his captive to 
death before the walls, if he and his army were not 
admitted. The gates were thrown open, the treas- 
ures of the Temple — still in the charge of the 
same family to whom they had been committed by 
David — and the king’s private treasures, were pil- 
laged, and for the first time the walls of the city 
were injured. A clear breach was made in them 
of 400 cubits in length “from the gate of Ephraim 
to the corner gate,’’ and through this Joash drove 
in triumph, with his captive in the chariot, into 
the city.¢ This must have been on the north side, 
and probably at the present northwest corner of 
the walls. If so, it is the first recorded ‘attempt 
at that spot, afterwards the favorite point for the 
attack of the upper city. 

. The long reign of Uzziah (2 K. xv. 1-7; 2 Chr. 
xxvi.) brought about a material, improvement in 
the fortunes of Jerusalem. He was a wise and 
good® prince (Joseph. ix. 10, § 3), very warlike, 
and a great builder. After some campaigns against 
foreign enemies, he devoted himself to the care of 
Jerusalem for the whole of his life (Joseph.). The 
walls were thoroughly repaired, the portion broken 
down by Joash was rebuilt and fortified with towers 
at the corner gate; and other parts which had been 
allowed to go to ruin —as the gate opening on the 
Valley of Hinnom,¢ a spot called the “turning” 
(see Neh. iii. 19, 20, 24), and others, were renewed 
and fortified, and furnished for the first time with 
machines, then expressly inyented, for shooting 
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stones and arrows against besiegers. Later in this 
reign happened the great earthquake, which, al- 
though unmentioned in the historical books of the 
Bible, is described by Josephus (ix. 10, § 4), and 
alluded to by the Prophets as a kind of era (see 
Stanley, S. g: P. pp. 184, 125). A serious breach 
was made in the Temple itself, and below the city 
a large fragment was detached from the hill@ at 
En-rogel, and, rolling down the slope, overwhelmed 
the king’s gardens at the junction of the valleys 
of Hinnom and Kedron, and rested against the _ 
bottom of the slope of Olivet. After the leprosy 
of Uzziah, he left the sacred precincts, in which 
the palace would therefore seem to haye been sit- 
uated, and resided in the hospital or lazar-house 
till his death © He was buried on Zion, with the 
kings (2 K. xv. 7); not in the sepulchre itself, but 
in a garden or field attached to the spot. 

Jotham (cir. 756) inherited his father’s shgacity, 
as well as his tastes for architecture and warfare. 
His works in Jerusalem were building the upper 
gateway to the Temple — apparently a gate com- 
municating with the palace (2 Chr. xxiii. 20) — and 
also porticoes leading to the same (Ant. ix. 11, § 2). 
He also built much on Ophel, — probably on the 
south of Moriah (2 K. xv. 35; 2 Chr. xxvii. 3), — 
repaired the walls wherever they were dilapidated, 
and strengthened them by very large and strong 
towers (Joseph.). Before the death of Jotham (B. 
c. 740) the clouds of the Syrian invasion began to 
gather. They broke on the head of Ahaz his suc- 
cessor; Rezin king of Syria and Pekah king of 
Israel joined their armies and invested Jerusalem 
(2 K. xvi. 5). The fortifications of the two pre- 
vious kings enabled the ‘city to hold out during a 
siege of great length (ém) roaby xpdvov, Joseph.). 
During its progress Rezin made an expedition 
against the distant town of Elath on the Red Sea, 
from which he expelled the Jews, and handed it 
over to the Edomites (2 K. xvi. 6; Ant. ix. 12, § 
1). [Anaz.] Finding on his return that the 
place still held out, Rezin ravaged Judeea and re- 
turned to Damascus with a multitude of captives, 
leaving Pekah to continue the blockade. 

Ahaz, thinking himself a match for the Israelite 
army, opened his gates and came forth. A tre- 
mendous conflict ensued, in which the three chiefs 
of the government next to the king, and a hundred 
and twenty thousand of the able warriors of the 
army of Judah, are stated to have been killed, and 
Pekah returned to Samaria with a crowd of cap- 
tives, and a great quantity of spoil collected from 
the Benjamite towns north of Jerusalem (Joseph. ). 
Ahaz himself escaped, and there is no mention, in 
any of the records, of the city having been plun- 
dered. The captives and the spoil were however 
sent back by the people of Samaria —a fact which, 
as it has no bearing on the history of the city, need 
here only be referred to, because from the narrative 


@ Yhis is an addition by Josephus (ix. 9, § 9). If 
it really happened, the chariot must have been sent 
round by a flatter road than that whieh at present 
would be the direct road from Ain-Shems. Since the 
time of Solomon, chariots would seem to have become 
unknown in Jerusalem. At any rate we should infer, 
from the notice in 2 K. xiv. 20, that the royal estab- 
lishment could not at that time boast of one. 

b The story of his leprosy at any rate shows his 
zeal for Jehovah. 

c 2 Chr. xxvi. 9. The word rendered “ the valley ” 


is NAT, always employed for the valley on the west 


and south of the town, as om is for that on the 
east. 

d This will be the so-called Mount of Evil Counsel, 
or the hill below Moriah, according as En-rogel is 
taken to be the “ Well of Joab” or the “ Fount of the 
Virgin.” 

e FYWHTT HYD. The interpretation given 
above is that of Kimchi, adopted by Gesenius, Fiirst, 
and Bertheau. Keil (on 2 K. xy. 5) and Hengstenberg, 
however, contend for a different meaning. 
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we learn that the nearest or most convenient route 


from Samaria to Jerusalem at that time was not, | 


as now, along the plateau of the country, but by | 


the depths of the Jordan Valley, a1.d through Jeri- 
cho (2 K. xvi. 5; 2 Chr. xxviii. 5-15; Joseph. 
Ant. ix. 12, § 2). 


To oppose the confederacy which had so injured | 


him, Ahaz had recourse to Assyria. He appears 
first to have sent an embassy to Tiglath-Pileser 
with presents of silver and gold taken from the 
treasures of the Temple and the palace (2 K. xvi. 
8), which had been recruited during the last two 
reigns, and with a promise of more if the king 
would overrun Syria and Israel (Avt. ix. 12, § 3). 
This Tiglath--Pileser did. He marched to Damas- 
cus, took the city, and killed Rezin. While there, 
Ahaz visited him, probably to make his formal sub- 
mission of vassalage,* and gave him the further 
presents: ‘To collect these he went so far as to lay 
hands on part of the permanent works of the 
Temple — the original constructions of Solomon, 
which none of his predecessors had been bold enough 
or needy enough to touch. He cut off the richly 
chased panels which ornamented the brass bases of 
the cisterns, dismounted the large tank or “ sea”’ 
from the brazen bulls, and supported it on a ped- 
estal of stone, and remoyed the ‘cover for the sab- 
bath,’ and the ornamental stand on which the 
kings were accustomed to sit in the Temple (2 K. 
xvi. 17, 18). 

Whether the application to Assyria relieved 
Ahaz from one or both of his enemies, is not clear. 
From one passage it would seem that Tiglath- 
Pileser actually came to Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 
20). At any rate the intercourse resulted in fresh 
idolatries, and fresh insults to the Temple. A new 
brazen altar was made after the profane fashion of 
one he had geen at Damascus, and was set up in 
the centre of the court of the Temple, to occupy 
the place and perform the functions of the original 
altar of Solomon, now removed to a less prominent 
position (see 2 K. xvi. 12-15, with the expl. of 


Keil); the very sanctuary itself (2°73, and 
wp) was polluted by idol-worship of some kind 


or other (2 Chr. xxix. 5, 16). Horses dedicated to 
the sun were stabled at the entrance to the court, 
with their chariots (2 K. xxiii. 11). Altars for 
sacrifice to the moon and stars were erected on the 
flat roofs of the Temple (¢dzd. 12). Such conse- 
crated vessels as remained in the house of Jehovah 
were taken thence, and either transferred to the 
service of the idols (2 Chr. xxix. 19), or eut up and 
re-manufactured; the lamps of the sanctuary were 
extinguished ® (xxix. 7), and for the first time the 
doors of the Temple were closed to the worshippers 
(xxviii. 24), and their offerings seized for the idols 
(Joseph. Ant. ix. 12, § 3). The famous sun-dial was 
erected at this time, probably in the Temple.¢ 
When Ahaz at last died, it is not wonderful that 


@ This follows from the words of 2 K. xviii. 7. 

b In the old Jewish Calendar the 18th of Ab, was 
kept as a fast, to commemorate the putting out the 
western light of the great candlestick by Ahaz. 

¢ There is ana priori probability that the dial would 
be placed in a sacred precinct ; but may we not infer, 
from comparing 2 K. xx. 4 with 9, that it was in the 
“middle court,” and that the sight of it there as he 
passed through had suggested to Isaiah the “ sign” 
which was to accompany the king’s recovery ? 

@ Such is the express statement of 2 Chr. xxviii. 
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a meaner fate was awarded him than that of even 
the leprous Uzziah. He was excluded not only 
from the royal sepulchres, but from the precincts 
of Zion, and was buried “in the city —in Jeru- 
salem.’ ¢ The very first act of Hezekiah (B. c. 
724) was to restore what his father had desecrated 
(2 Chr. xxix. 3; and see 36, “suddenly’’). The 
Levites were collected and inspirited; the Temple 
freed from its impurities both actual and cere- 
monial; the accumulated abominations being dis- 
charged into the valley of the Kedron. The full 
musical service of the Temple was reorganized, 
with the instruments and the hymns ordained by 
David and Asaph; and after a solemn sin-offering 
for the-late transgressions had been offered in the 
presence of the king and princes, the public were 
allowed to testify their acquiescence in the change 
by bringing their own thank-offerings (2 Chr. xxix. 
1-36). This was done on the 17th of the first 
month of his reign. The regular time for celebrat- 
ing the Passover was therefore gone by. But there 
was a law (Num. ix. 10, 11) which allowed the 
feast to be postponed for a month on special occa- 
sions, and of this law Hezekiah took advantage, in 
his anxiety to obtain from the whole of his people 
a national testimony to their allegiance to Jehovah 
and his laws (2 Chr. xxx. 2, 3). Accordingly at 
the special invitation of the king a vast multitude, 
not only from his own dominions, but from the 
northern kingdom, even from the remote Asher 
and Zebulun, assembled at the capital. Their first 
act was to uproot and eftace all traces of the idolatry 
of the preceding and former reigns. High-places, 
altars, the mysterious and obscene symbols of Baal 
and Asherah, the venerable brazen serpent of Moses 
itself, were torn down, broken to pieces, and the 
fragments cast into the valley of the Kedron é (2 
Chr. xxx. 14; 2 K. xviii. 4). This done, the feast 
was kept for two weeks, and the vast concourse dis- 
persed. The permanent service of the Temple was 
next thoroughly organized, the subsistence of the 
officiating ministers arranged, and provision made 
for storing the supplies (2 Chr. xxxi. 2-21). It 
was probably at this time that the decorations of 
the Temple were renewed, and the gold or other 
precious plating,” which had been removed by 
former kings, reapplied to the doors and _ pillars 
(2 K. xviii. 16). 

And now approached the greatest crisis which 
had yet occurred in the history of the city: the 
dreaded Assyrian army was to appear under its 
walls. Hezekiah had in some way intimated that 
he did not intend to continue as a dependent — and 
the great king was now (in the 14th year of Heze- 
kiah, cir. 711 3B. c.) on his way to chastise him. 
The Assyrian army had been for some time in 
Pheenicia and on the sea-coast of Philistia (Rawlin- 
son, Herod. i. 476), and Hezekiah had therefore 
had warning of his approach. The delay was taken 
advantage of to prepare for the siege. As before, 


27. The book of Kings repeats its regular formula. 
Josephus omits all notice of the burial. 

* The record, we apprehend, does not recognize this 
distinction between Zion and Jerusalem. See § IV. 
Amer. ed. 8. W. 

e And yet it would seem, trom the account of 
Josiah’s reforms (2 K. xxiii. 11, 12), that many of 
Ahaz’s intrusions survived even the zeal of Hezekiah. 

Ff The word “ gold” is supplied by our translators : 


but the word “ overlaid” (BY) shows that some 
metallic coating is intended. 7 
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Hezekiah made the movement a national one. A 
great concourse came together. The springs round 
Jerusalem were stopped — that is, their outflow was 
prevented, and the water diverted underground to 
the interior of the city (2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
4). This was particularly the case with the spring 
which formed the source of the stream of the 
Kedron, elsewhere called the “ upper springhead 
of Gihon ” (2 Chr. xxxii. 30; A. V. most incor- 
rectly “‘ water-course’’). It was led down by a 
subterraneous channel “through the hard rock” 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 30; Heclus. xlvili. 17), to the west 
side of the city of David (2 K. xx. 20), that is, into 
the valley which separated the Mount Moriah and 
Zion from the Upper City, and where traces of its 
presence appear to this day (Barclay, 310, 538). 
This done, he carefully repaired the walls of the 
city, furnished them with additional towers, and 
built a second wall (2 Chr. xxxii. 5; Is. xxii. 10). 
The water of the reservoir, called the lower pool,” 
or the ‘old pool,’ was diverted to a new tank in 
the city between the two walls (Is. xxii. 11). Nor 
was this all: as the struggle would certainly be one 
for life and death, he strengthened the fortifications 
of the citadel (2 Chr. xxxii. 5, “ Millo;” Is. xxii. 
9), and prepared abundance of ammunition. He 
also organized the people, and ofticered them, 
gathered them together in the open place at the 
gate, and inspired them with confidence in Jehovah 
(xxxii. 6). ‘ 

The details of the Assyrian invasion or invasions 
will be found under the separate heads of Senna- 
CHERIB and HrezeKkr1An. It is possible that Jeru- 
salem was once regularly invested by the Assyrian 
army. It is certain that the army encamped there 
on another occasion; that the generals—the Tartan, 
the chief Cup-bearer, and the chief Eunuch — held 
a conyersation with Hezekiah’s chief officers outside 
the walls, most probably at or about the present 
Kasr Jalud at the N. W. corner of the city, while 
the wall above was crowded with the anxious in- 
habitants. At the time of Titus’s siege the name 
of “the Assyrian Camp” was still attached to a 
spot north of the city, in remembrance either of this 
or the subsequent visit of Nebuchadnezzar (Joseph. 
B. J. vy. 12, § 2). But though untakeri — though 
the citadel was still the “ virgin-daughter of Zion” 
—yet Jerusalem did not escape unharmed. Heze- 
kiah’s treasures had to be emptied, and the costly 
ornaments he had added to the Temple were stripped 
off to make up the tribute. This, however, he had 
recovered by the tiine of the subsequent visit of the 
ambassadors from Babylon, as we see from the 
account in 2 K. xx. 12; and 2 Chr. xxxii. 27-29. 
The death of this good and great king was indeed 
a national calamity, and so it was considered. He 
was buried in one of the chief of the royal sepul- 
chres, and a vast concourse from the country, as 
well as of the citizens of Jerusalem, assembled to 


a The authority for this is the use here of the word 
Nachal, which is uniformly applied to the valley east 
of the city, as Ge is to that west and south. There 
are other grounds which are stated in the concluding 
section of this article. Similar measures were taken 
by the Moslems on the approach of the Crusaders 
(Will. of Tyre, viii. 7, quoted by Robinson, i. 346 
note). 

b The reservoir between the Jaffa Gate and the 
Church of the Sepulchre, now usually called the Pool 
of Hezekiah, cannot be either of the works alluded to 
above. If an ancient construction, it is probably the 
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join in the wailings at the funeral (2 Chr. xxxii. 
33). 

The reign of Manasseh (B. c. 696) must have 
been an eventful one in the annals of Jerusalem, 
though only meagre indications of its events are to 
be found in the documents. He began by plunging- 
into all the idolatries of his grandfather — restoring 
all that Hezekiah had destroyed, and desecrating 
the ‘emple and the city with even more offensive 
idolatries than those of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxxiii. 2-9; 
2 K. xxi. 2-9). In this career of wickedness he 
was stopped by an invasion of the Assyrian army, 
by whom he was taken prisoner and carried to 
Babylon, where he remained for some time. The 
rest. of his long reign was occupied in attempting 
to remedy his former misdoings, and in the repair 
and conservation of the city (Joseph. Ant. x. 3, § 2). 
He built a fresh wall to the citadel, “ from the west 
side’ of Gihon-in-the-valley to the Fish Gate,’’ 7. e. 
apparently along the east side of the central valley, 
which parts the upper and lower cities from 8. to N. 
He also continued the works which had been begun 
by Jotham at Ophel, and raised that fortress or 
structure to a great height. On his death he was 
buried in a private tomb in the garden attached to 
his palace, called also the garden of Uzza (2 K. 
xxi. 18; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 20). Here also was interred 
his son Amon after his violent death, following an 
uneventful but idolatrous reion of two years (2 Chr. 
xxxili. 21-25; 2 K. xxi. 19-26). 

The reign of Josiah (B. ©. 639) was marked by 
a more strenuous zeal for Jehovah than even that 
of Hezekiah had been. He began his reign at eight 
years of age, and by his 20th year (12th of his 
reign — 2 Chr. xxxiv. 3) commenced a thorough 
remoyal of the idolatrous abuses of Manasseh and 
Amon, and even some of Ahaz, which must have 
escaped the purgations of Hezekiahe (2 K. xxiii. 
12). As on former occasions, these abominations 
were broken up small and carried down to the bed 
of the Kidron — which seems to have served almost 
the purpose of a common sewer, and there calcined 
and dispersed.. The cemetery, which still paves the 
sides of that valley, had already begun to exist, and 
the fragments of the broken altars and statues were 
scattered on the graves that they might be effec- 
tually defiled, and thus prevented from further use. 
On the opposite side of the valley, somewhere on 
the Mount of Olives, were the erections which 
Solomon had put up for the deities of his foreign 
wives. Not one of these was spared; they were all 
annihilated, and dead bones scattered over the 
places where they had stood. These things occu- 
pied six years, at the expiration of which, in the 
first month of the 18th year of his reign (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 1; 2 K. xxiii. 23), a solemn passover was 
held, emphatically recorded to haye been the greatest 
since the time of Samuel (2 Chr. xxxy. 18). ‘This 
seems to have been the crowning ceremony of the 


Almond Pool of Josephus. (For the reasons, see Wil- 
liams, Holy City, 35-38, 488.) 

* See opposite view by Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 512 f. ; 
1852, p. 243 f 8. W. 

e The narrative in Kings appears to place the de- 
struction of the images after the king’s solemn covenant 
in the Temple, ¢. e. after the completion of the repairs. 
But, on the other hand, there are the dates given in 
2 Chr. xxxiy. 8, xxxy. 1, 19, which fix the Passover 
to the 14th of the Ist month of his 18th year, too 
early in the year for the repair which was begun in 
the same year to have preceded it. 
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purification of the Temple; and it was at once fol- 
lowed by a thorough renovation of the fabric (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8; 2 K. xxii. 3). The cost was met by 
offerings collected at the doors (2 K. xxii. 4), and 
also throughout the country (Joseph. Ant. x. 4, § 1), 
not only of Judah and Benjamin, but also of 
Ephraim and the other northern tribes (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 9). It was during these repairs that the 
book of the Law was found; and shortly after all 
the people were convened to Jerusalem to hear it 
read, and to renew the national covenant with Je- 
hovah.¢ The mention of Huldah the prophetess 
(2 Chr. xxxiv. 22; 2 K. xxii. 14) introduces us to 
the lower city under the name of “the Mishneh ”’ 


(Fawr, A.V. “college,” “school,”’ or ‘second 


part’’).2 The name also survives in the book of 
Zephaniah, a prophet of this reign (i. 10), who 
seems to recognize “ the Fish Gate,” and “the lower 
city,” and ‘the hills,”’ as the three main divisions 
of the city. 

Josiah’s death took place at a distance from 
Jerusalem; but he was brought there for his burial, 
and was placed in “ his own sepulchre’’ (2 K. xxiii. 
30), or “in the sepulchre of his fathers’? (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 24), probably that already tenanted by Manas- 
seh and Amon. (See 1 Esdr. i. 31.) 

Josiah’s rash opposition to Pharaoh-Necho cost 
him his life, his son his throne, and Jerusalem 
much suffering. Before Jehoahaz (B. c. 608) had 
been reigning three months, the Egyptian king 
found opportunity to send to Jerusalem,¢ from 
Riblah where he was then encamped, a force suffi- 
cient to depose and take him prisoner, to put his 

brother Eliakim on the throne, and to exact a heavy 
~ fine from the city and country, which was paid in 
advance by the new king, and afterwards extorted 
by taxation (2 K. xxiii. 33, 35). 

The fall of the city was now rapidly approaching. 
During the reign of Jehoiakim — such was the new 
name which at Necho’s order Eliakim had assumed 
— Jerusalem was yisited by Nebuchadnezzar, with 
the Babylonian army lately victorious over the 
Egyptians at Carchemish. ‘he visit was possibly 
repeated once, or even twice.“ A siege there must 
have been; but of this we have no account. We 
may infer how severe was the pressure on the sur- 
rounding country, from the fact that the very 
Bedouins were driven within the walls by “the 
fear of the Chaldeans and of the Syrians”’ (Jer. 
xxxy. 11). We may also infer that the Temple 
was entered, since Nebuchadnezzar carried off some 
of the vessels therefrom for his temple at Babylon 
(2 Chr. xxxvi. 7), and that Jehoiakim was treated 
with great indignity (bid. 6). In the latter part 
of this reign we discern the country harassed and 


a This narrative has some interesting correspon- 
dences with that of Joash’s coronation (2 K. xi.). 
Amongst these is the singular expression, the king 
stood ‘on the pillar.’ In the present case Josephus 
understands this as an official spot — émt rov Byuartos. 

b See Keil on 2 K, xxii. 14. [In regard to this ren- 
dering of the A. V., see addition to Coriecn, Amer. 
ed. a] 

e This event would surely be more emphatically 
related in the Bible, if Jerusalem were the Cadytis 
which Necho is recorded by Herodotus to have de- 
stroyed after the battle at Megiddo. The Bible records 
pass over in total silence, or notice only in a casual 
way, events which occurred close to the Israelite ter- 
ritory, when those events do not affect the Israelites 
themselves ; instance the 29-years’ siege of Ashdod by 
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pillaged by marauding bands from the east of Jor- 
dan (2 K. xxiv. 2). 

Jehoiakim was succeeded hy his son Jehoiachin 
(B. c. 597). Hardly had his short reign begun, 
before the terrible army of Babylon reappeared 
before the city, again commanded by Nebuchad- 
nezzur (2 K. xxiv. 10, 11). Jehoiachin’s disposi- 
tion appears to have made him shrink from inflict- 
ing on the city the horrors of a long siege (B. J. 
vi. 2, § 1), and he therefore surrendered in the 
third month of his reign. The treasures of the 
palace and Temple were pillaged, certain golden 
articles of Solomon’s original establishment, which 
had escaped the plunder and desecrations of the 
previous reigns, were cut up (2 K. xxiv. 13), and 
the more desirable objects out of the Temple ear- 
ried off (Jer. xxvii. 19). The first deportation that 
we hear of from the city now took place. The 
king, his wives, and the queen mother, with their 
eunuchs and whole establishment, the princes, 7,000 
warriors, and 1,000 artificers — in all 10,000 souls, 
were carried off to Babylon (bid. 14-16). The 
uncle of Jehoiachin was made king in his stead, 
by the name of Zedekiah, under a solemn, oath 
(“by God’’) of allegiance (2 Chr. xxxvi. 13; Ez. 
xvii. 13, 14, 18). Had he been content to remain 
quiet under the rule of Babylon, the city might 
have stood many years longer; but he was not. 
He appears*to have been tempted with the chance 
of relief afforded by the accession of Pharaoh 
Hophra, and to have applied to him for assist- 
ance (Ez. xvii. 15). Upon this Nebuchadnezzar 
marched in person to Jerusalem, arriving in the 
ninth year of Zedekiah, on the 10th day of the 
10th monthé (B. c. 588), and at once began a 
regular siege, at the same time wasting the country 
far and near (Jer. xxxiv. 7). The siege was con- 
ducted by erecting forts on lofty mounds round the 
city, from which, on the usual Assyrian plan,/ mis- 
siles were discharged into the town, and the walls 
and houses in them battered by rams (Jer. xxxii. 
24, xxxiii. 4, li, 4; Ez. xxi. 22; Joseph. Ant. x. 
8, § 1). The city was also surrounded with troops 
(Jer. lii. 7). The siege was once abandoned, owing 
to the approach of the Egyptian army (Jer. xxxvii. 
5, 11), and during the interval the gates of the city 
were reopened (tbid. 13). But the relief was only 
temporary, and, in the 11th of Zedekiah (n. c. 586), 
on the 9th day of the 4th month (Jer. lii. 6), being 
just a year and a half from the first investment, 
the city was taken. Nebuchadnezzar had in the 
mean time retired from Jerusalem to Riblah ‘to 
watch the more important siege of ‘l'yre, then in 
the last year of its progress. The besieged seem 
to have suffered severely both from hunger and dis- 
ease (Jer. xxii. 24), but chiefly from the former 


Psammetichus, Necho’s predecessor ; the destruction 
of Gezer by a former Pharaoh (1 K. ix. 16), ete. But 
when events do affect them, they are mentioned with 
more or less detail. The question of Cadytis is dis- 
cussed by Sir G. Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
ii. 246, note ; also by Kenrick, Anc. Egypt. ii. 406. 

@ It seems impossible to reconcile the accounts of 
this period in Kings, Chronicles, and Jeremiah, with 
Josephus and the other sources. For one view see 
JEHOIAKIM. For an opposite one see Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, i. 509-514. 

e According to Josephus (Ant. x. 7, § 4), this date 
was the commencement of the final portion of the 
siege. But there is nothing in the Bible records to 
support this. 

J For the sieges see Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 866, ete. 
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(2 K. xxy. 33. Jer. lii. 6; Lam. vy. 10). But they 
would perhaps haye lela out longer had not a 
breach in the wall been effécted on the day named. 
It was at midnight (Joseph.). The whole city was 
wrapt in the pitchy darkness @ characteristic of an 
eastern town, and nothing was known by the Jews 
of what had happened till the generals of the army 
entered the Temple (Joseph.) and took their seats 
in the middle court® (Jer. xxxix. 3; Joseph. Ant. 
x. 8, § 2). Then the alarm was given to Zedekiah, 
and, collecting his remaining warriors, they stole 
out of the city by a gate at the south side, some- 
where near the present Bab el-Mugharibeh, crossed 
the Kedron aboye the royal gardens, and made 
their way over the Mount of Olives to the Jordan 
Valley. At break of day information of the flight 
was brought to the Chaldzeans by some deserters. 
A rapid pursuit was made: Zedekiah was overtaken 
near Jericho, his people were dispersed, and he 
himself captured and reserved for a miserable fate 
at Riblah. Meantime the wretched inhabitants 
suffered all the horrors of assault and sack: the 
men were slaughtered, old and young, prince and 
peasant; the women violated in Mount Zion itself 
(Lam. ii. 4, y. 11, 12). 

On the seventh day of the following month (2 
K. xxv. 8), Nebuzaradan, the commander of the 
king’s body-guard, who seems to have been charged 
with Nebuchadnezzar’s instructions. as to what 
should be done with the city, arrived. Two days 
were passed, probably in collecting the captives 
and booty; and on the tenth (Jer. lii. 12) the 
Temple, the royal palace, and all the more impor- 
tant buildings of the city, were set on fire, and the 
walls thrown down and left as heaps of disordered 
rubbish on the ground (Neh. iv. 2). The spoil of 
the city consisted apparently of little more than 
the furniture of the Temple. A few small vessels 
in gold ¢ and silver, and some other things in brass 
were carried away whole — the former under the 
especial eye of Nebuzaradan himself (2 K. xxy. 15; 
comp. Jer. xxvii. 19). But the larger objects, 
Solomon’s huge brazen basin or sea with its twelve 
bulls, the ten bases, the two magnificent pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, too heavy and too cumbrous for 
transport, were broken up. The pillars were al- 
most the only parts of Solomon’s original construc- 
tion which had not been mutilated by the sacrile- 
gious hands of some Baal-worshipping monarch or 
other, and there is quite a touch of pathos in the 
way in which the chronicler lingers over his recol- 
lections of their height, their size, and their orna- 
ments — capitals, wreathen work, and pomegran- 
ates, ‘all of brass.’’ 

The previous deportations, and the sufferings 
endured in the siege, must to a great extent have 
drained the place of its able-bodied people, and 
thus the captives, on this occasion, were but few 
and unimportant. The high-priest, and four other 
officers of the Temple, the commanders of the 
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fighting men, five ¢ people of the court, the mus- 
tering officer of the army, and sixty selected private 
persons, were reserved to be submitted to the king 
at Riblah. The daughters of Zedekiah, with their 
children and establishment (Jer. xli. 10, 16; comp. 
Ant. x. 9, § 4), and Jeremiah the prophet (ibid. xl. 

5), were placed by Nebuzaradan at Mizpeh under 
the charge of Gedaliah ben-Ahikam, who had been 
appointed as superintendent of the few poor laboring 
people left to carry on the necessary husbandry and 
vine-dressing. In addition to these were sume small 
bodies of men in arms, who had perhaps escaped 
from the city before the blockade, or in the interval 
of the siege, and who were hovering on the out- 
skirts of the country watching what might turn 
up (Jer. xl. 7, 8). {Isumart, 6.] The remain- 
der of the population — numbering , with the 72 
above named, 832 souls (Jer. lii. 29)—were marched 
off to Babylon. About two months after this, 
Gedaliah was murdered by Ishmael, and then the 
few people of consideration left with Jeremiah 
went into Egypt. Thus the land was practically 
deserted of all but the very poorest class. Even 
these were not allowed to remain in quiet. Five 
years afterwards — the 23d of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign — the insatiable Nebuzaradan, on his way to 
Egypt (Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 7), again visited the 
ruins, and swept off 745 more of the wretched 
peasants (Jer. lii. 30). 


Thus Jerusalem at last had fallen, and the Tem- 
ple, set up under such fair auspices, was a heap of 
blackened ruins. The spot, however, was none 
the less sacred because the edifice was destroyed, 
and it was still the resort of devotees, sometimes 
from great distances, who brought their offerings 
—in strange heathenish guise indeed, but still with 
a true feeling — to weep and wail over the holy 
place (Jer. xli. § 5). It was still the centre of hope 
to the people in captivity, and the time soon arrived 
for their return to it. ‘The decree of Cyrus author- 
izing the rebuilding of the “ house of Jehovah, God 
of Israel, which is in Jerusalem,’ was issued B. C 
536. In consequence thereof a very large caravan 
of Jews arrived in the country. The expedition 
comprised all classes —the royal family, priests, 
Levites, inferior ministers, lay people belonging to 
various towns and families — and numbered 42,3607 
in all. They were well provided with treasure for 
the necessary outlay; and —a more precious bur- 
den still — they bore the vessels of the old Temple 
which had been preserved at Babylon, and were 
now destined again to find a home at Jerusalem 
(Kar. y. 14, vi. 5). 

A short time was occupied in settling in their 
former cities, but on the first day of the 7th month 
(Ezr. iii. 6) a general assembly was called together 
at Jerusalem in “the open place of the first gate 
towards the east’ (1 Esdr. y. 47); the altar was 
set up, and the daily morning and eyening sacri- 


@ The moon being but nine days ‘old, there can 
have been little or no moonlight at this hour. 

b This was the regular Assyrian custom at the con- 
clusion of a siege (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 375). 

¢ Josephus (x. 8, § 5) says the candlestick and the 
golden table of shewbread were taken now; but these 
were doubtless carried off on the previous occasion. 

d Jeremiah (lii. 25) says “ seven.” 

é The events of this period are kept in memory by 
the Jews of the present day by various commemorative 
fasts, which were instituted immediately after the oc- 
currences themselyes. ‘These are: the 10th Tebeth 


(Jan. 5), the day of the investment of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar ; the 10th Ab (July 29), destruction 
of the Temple by Nebuzaradan, and subsequently by 
Titus ; the 8d Tisri (Sept. 19), murder of Gedaliah ; 
9th Tebeth, when Ezekiel and the other captives at 
Babylon received the news of the destruction of the 
Temple. The entrance of the Chaldees into the 
city is commemorated on the 17th Tammuz (July 8), 
the day of the breach of the Antonia by Titus. The 
modern dates here given are the days on which the 
fasts are kept in the present year, 1860. 
Ff Josephus says 42,462. 
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fices commenced. Other festivals were re-insti- 
tuted, and we have a record of the celebration of 
at least one anniversary of the day of the first 
assembly at Jerusalem (Neh. viii. 1, &e.). Ar- 
rangements were made for stone and timber for the 
fabric, and in the 2d year after their return (B. C. 
534), on the Ist day of the 2d month (1 Esdr. y. 
57), the foundation of the Temple was laid amidst 
the songs and music of the priests and Levites 
according to the old rites of David), the tears of 
the old men and the shouts of the young. But 
the work was destined to suffer material interrup- 
tions. The chiefs of the people by whom Samaria 
had been colonized, finding that the Jews refused 
their offers of assistance (Hzr. iv. 2), annoyed and 
hindered them in every possible way; and by this 
and some natural drawbacks — such as violent 
storms of wind by which some of the work had 
been blown down (Hag. i, 9), drought, and conse- 
quent failure of crops, and mortality amongst both 
animals and men — the work was_ protracted 
through the rest of the reign of Cyrus, and that 
of Ahasuerus, till the accession of Artaxerxes (Da- 
rius [.) to the throne of Persia (B. c. 522). The 
Samaritans then sent to th® court at Babylon a 
formal memorial (a measure already tried without 
success in the preceding reign), representing that 
the inevitable consequence of the restoration of the 
city would be its revolt from the empire. This 
produced its effect, and the building entirely ceased 
for a time. In the mean time houses of some pre- 
tension began to spring .up — ‘ceiled houses ”’ 
(Hag. i. 4), —and the enthusiasm of the builders 
of the Temple cooled (ibid. 9). But after two 
years the delay became intolerable to the leaders, 
and the work was recommenced at all hazards, 
amidst the encouragements and rebukes of the two 
prophets, Zechariah and Haggai, on the 24th day 
of the 6th month of Darius’ 2d year. Another 
attempt at interruption was made by the Persian 
governor of the district west of the Euphrates ? 
(Ezr. v. 3), but the result was only a confirmation 
by Darius of the privileges granted by his prede- 
cessor (vi. 6-13), and an order to render all possi- 
ble assistance. The work now went on apace, and 
the Temple was finished and dedicated ¢ in the 6th 
year of Darius (B. Cc. 516), on the 38d (or 23d, 1 
Esdr. vii. 5) of Adar — the last month, and on the 
14th day of the new year the first Passover was 
celebrated. The new Temple was 60 cubits less in 
altitude than that of Solomon (Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, 
§ 1); but its dimensions and form — of which 
there are only scanty notices — will be best con- 
sidered elsewhere. [TrMpLE.] All this time the 
walls of the city remained as the Assyrians had left 
them (Neh. ii. 12, &.). A period of 58 years now 
passed of which no accounts are preserved to us; 
but at the end of that time, in the year 457, Ezra 
arrived from Babylon with a caravan of Priests, 
Levites, Nethinims, and lay people, among the lat- 
ter some members of the royal family, in all 1,777 


@ The feast of Tabernacles is also said to have been 
celebrated at this time (iii. 4; Joseph. Ant. xi. 4, § 
1); but this is in direct opposition to Neh. viii. 17, 
which states that it was first celebrated when Ezra 
was present (comp. 18), which he was not on the for- 
mer occasion. 


b FIAT ADDY = beyond the river, but by our 


translators rendered “on this side,” as if speaking 
from Jerusalem. (See Ewald, iv. 110, note.) 
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persons (Ezr. vii., viii.), and with valuable offerings 
from the Persian king and his court, as well as 
from the Jews who still remained in Babylonia 
(ibid. vii. 14, viii. 25). He left Babylon on the 
Ist day of the year and reached Jerusalem on the 
Ist of the 5th month (Ezr. vii. 9, vili. 32). 


Ezra at once set himself to correct. some irregu- 
larities into which the community had fallen. The 
chief of them was the practice of marrying the 
native women of the old Canaanite nations. The 
people were assembled at three days’ notice, and 
harangued by Ezra — so urgent was the case —in 
the midst of a pouring rain, and in yery cold 
weather, in the open space in front of the main 
entrance to the Temple (zr. x. 9; 1 Esdr. ix. 6). 
His exhortations were at once acceded to, a form 
of trespass-offering was arranged, and no less than 
17 priests, 10 Levites, and 86 laymen, renounced 
their foreign wives, and gave up an intercourse 
which had been to their fathers the cause and the 
accompaniment of almost all their misfortunes. 
The matter took three months to carry out, and 
was completed on the 1st day of the new year: but 
the practice was not wholly eradicated (Neh. xiii. 
23), though it never was pursued as before the 
Captivity. 

We now pass another period of eleven years until 
the arrival of Nehemiah, about B. c. 445. He had 


| been moved to come to Jerusalem hy the accounts 


given him of the wretchedness of the community, 
and of the state of ruin in which the walls of the 
city continued (Neh. i. 3). Arrived there he kept 
his intentions quiet for three days, but on the night 
of the third he went out by himself, and, as far as 
the ruins would allow, made the cireuii of the place 
(ii. 11-16). On the following day he collected the 
chief people, and proposed the immediate rebuilding 
of the walls. One spirit seized them. Priests, 
rulers, Levites, private persons, citizens of distant 
towns,¢ as well as those dwelling on the spot, all 
put their hand vigorously to the work. And not- 
withstanding the taunts and threats of Sanballat, 
the ruler of the Samaritans, and Tobiah the Am- 
monite, in consequence-of which one half of the 
people had to remain armed while the other half 
built, the work was completed in 52 days, on the 
25th of Elul. The wall thus rebuilt was that of 
the city of Jerusalem as well as the city of David 
or Zion, as will be shown in the next section, where 
the account of the rebuilding is examined in detail 
(Section III. p. 1822). At this time the city must 
have presented a forlorn appearance; but few houses 
were built, and large spaces remained unoccupied, 
or occupied but with the ruins of the Assyrian de- 
structions (Neh. vii. 4). In this respect it was not 
unlike much of the modern city. The solemn dedi- 
cation of the wall, recorded in Neh. xii. 27-43, 
probably took place at a later period, when the 
works had been coxppletely finished. 


Whether Ezra was here at this time is uncer- 


¢ Psalm xxx. by its title purports to have been used 
on this occasion (Ewald, Dichter, i. 210, 228). Ewald 
also suggests that Ps. Ixviii. was finally used for this 
festival (Gesch. iv. 127, note). 

d Among these we find Jericho and the Jordan Val- 
ley (A. V. “ plain”), Beth-zur, near Hebron, Gibeon, 
Beth-horon, perhaps Samaria, and the other side of 
Jordan (see iv. 12, referring to those who lived near - 
Sanballat and Tobiah). 
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tain. [Ezra, i. 803 4.] But we meet him during 
the government of Nehemiah, especially on one in- 
teresting’ occasion — the anniversary, it would ap- 
pear, of the first return of Zerubbabel’s caravan — 
on the Ist of the 7th month (Neh. viii. 1). He 
there appears as the venerable and venerated in- 
structor of the people in the forgotten law of Moses, 
amongst other reforms reinstituting the feast of 
Tabernacles, which we incidentally learn had not 
been celebrated since the time that the Israelites 
originally entered on the land (viii. 17). 

Nehemiah remained in the city for twelve years 
(v. 14, xiii. 6), during which time he held the office 
and maintained the state of governor of the province 
(vy. 14) from his own private resources (v. 15). He 
was indefatigable in his regulation and maintenance 
of the order and dignity both of the city (vii. 3, xi. 
1, xiii. 15, &e.) and Temple (x. 32, 39, xii. 44); 
abolished the excessive rates of usury by which the 
richer citizens had grievously oppressed the poor 
(v. 6-12); kept up the genealogical registers, at 
once so characteristic of, and important to, the 
Jewish nation (vii. 5, xi., xii.); and in various 
other ways showed himself an able and active goy- 
ernor, and possessing a complete ascendency over 
his fellow-citizens. At the end of this time he 
returned to Babylon; but it does not appear that 
his absence was more than a short one,’ and he was 
soon again at his post, as vigilant and energetic as 
ever (xiii. 7). Of his death we have no record. 

The foreign tendencies of the high-priest Eliashib 
and his family had already given Nehemiah some 
concern (xiii. 4,28), and when the checks exercised 
by his vigilance and good sense were removed, they 
quickly led to serious disorders, unfortunately the 
only occurrences which have come down to us during 
the next epoch. Eliashib’s son Joiada, who suc- 
ceeded him in the high-priesthood (apparently a 
few years before the death of Nehemiah), had two 
sons, the one Jonathan (Neh. xii. 11) or Johanan 
(Neh. xii. 22; Joseph. Ant. xi. 7, § 1), the other 
Joshua (Joseph. ibid.). Joshua had made interest 
with the general of the Persian army that he should 
displace his brother in the priesthood: the two quar- 
relled, and Joshua was killed by Johanan in the 
Temple (8. ©. cir. 366): a horrible oceurrence, and 
even ageravated by its consequences; for the Per- 
sian general made it the excuse not only to pollute 
the sanctuary (vads) by entering it, on the ground 
that he was certainly less unclean than the body 
of the murdered man — but also to extort a tribute 
of 50 darics on every lamb offered in the daily sacri- 
fice for the next seven years (Joseph. Ant. ibid.). 

Johanan in his turn had two sons, Jaddua (Neh. 
xii. 11, 22) and Manasseh (Joseph. Ant. xi. 7, § 2). 
Manasseh married the daughter of Sanballat the 
Horonite,¢ and eventually became the first priest 
of the Samaritan temple on Gerizim (Joseph. Ant. 
xi. 8, §§ 2,4). But at first he seems to have been 


" @ The name occurs among those who assisted in the 
dedication of the wall (xii. 33); but so as to make us 
believe that it was some inferior person of the same 
name. 

b Prideaux says five years ; but his reasons are not 
satisfactory, and would apply to ten as well as to five. 

ce According to Neh. xiii. 28, the man who married 
Sanballat’s daughter was “son of Joiada;’ but this 
is in direct contradiction to the circumstantial state- 
ments of Josephus, followed in the text ; and the word 
son” is often used in Hebrew for “ grandson,” or 
eyen a more remote descendant (see, e. g. CARMI, 
i. 391). 
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associated in the priesthood of Jerusalem with his 
brother (Joseph. weréyew Ths apxiepwodyns), and 
have relinquished it only on being forced to do so 
on account of his connection with Sanballat. The 
foreign marriages against which Ezra and Nehe- 
miah had acted so energetically had again become 
common among both the priests and laymen. A. 
movement was made by a reforming party against 
the practice; but either it had obtained a firmer 
hold than before, or there was nothing to replace 
the personal influence of Nehemiah, for the moye- 
ment only resulted in a large number going over 
with Manasseh to the Samaritans (Joseph. Ant. xi. 
8, §§ 2,4). During the high-priesthood .of Jaddua 
oceurred the famous visit of Alexander the Great 
to Jerusalem. Alexander had inyaded the north 
of Syria, beaten Darius’s army at the Granicus, and 
again at Issus, and then, having besieged Tyre, 
sent a letter to Jaddua inviting his allegiance, and 
desiring assistance in men and provisions. The 
answer of the high-priest was, that to Darius his 
allegiance had been given, and that to Darius he 
should remain faithful while he lived. Tyre was 
taken in July B. c. 331 (Kenrick’s Phanicia, 431), 
and then.the Macedonians moved along the flat 
strip of the coast of Palestine to Gaza, which in 
its turn was taken in October. ‘The road to Egypt 
being thus secured, Alexander had leisure to visit 
Jerusalem, and deal in person with the people who 
had yentured to oppose him. This he did appar- 
ently by the same route which Isaiah (x. 28-32) 
describes Sennacherib ‘as taking. The ‘“Sapha”’ 
at which he was met by the high-priest must be 
Mizpeh — Scopus — the high ridge to the north 
of the city, the Nob of Isaiah, which is crossed by 
the northern road, and from which the first view — 
and that a full one—of the city and Temple is 
procured. ‘The result to the Jews of the visit was 
an exemption from tribute in the Sabbatical year: 
a privilege which they retained for long.¢ 

We hear nothing more of Jerusalem until it was 
taken by Ptolemy Soter, about B. Cc. 320, during 
his incursion into Syria. The account given by 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 1; Apion, i. § 22), partly from 
Agatharchides, and partly from some other source, 
is extremely meagre, nor is it quite consistent with 
itself. But we can discern one point to which more 
than one parallel is found in the later history — 
that the city fell into the hands of Ptolemy because 
the Jews would not fight on the Sabbath. Great 
hardships seem to have been experienced by the 
Jews after this conquest, and a large number were 
transported to Egypt and to Northern Africa. 

A stormy period succeeded — that of the struggles 
between Antigonus and Ptolemy for the possession 
of Syria, which lasted until the defeat of the former 
at Ipsus (B. c. 301), after which the country came 
into the possession of Ptolemy. The contention 
howeyer was confined to the maritime region of 


d The details of this story, and the arguments for 
and against its authenticity, are given under ALEx- 
ANDER (i. 60); see also Higu-Priest (ii. 1072). It should 
be observed that the part of the Temple which Alex- 
ander entered, and where he sacrificed to God, was not 
the vads, into which Bagoas had forced himself after 
the murder of Joshua, but the tepévy — the court only 
(Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, § 5). The Jewish tradition is that 
he was induced to put off his shoes before treading the 
sacred ground of the court, by being told that they 
would slip on the polished marble (Meg. Taanith, in 
Reland, Antig. i 8, 5). 
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Palestine,« and Jerusalem appears to have escaped. 
Scanty as is the information we possess concerning 
the city, it yet indicates a state of prosperity; the 
only outward mark of dependence being an annual 
tax of twenty talents of silver payable by the high- 
priests. Simon the Just, who followed his father 
Onias in the high-priesthood (cir. B. ©. 300), is one 
of the favorite heroes of the Jews. Under his care 
the sanctuary (vads) was repaired, and some foun- 
dations of great depth added round the Temple, 
possibly to gain a larger surface on the top of the 
hill (Ecelus. 1. 1, 2). The large cistern or “ sea”’ of 
the principal court of the Temple, which hitherto 
would seen to have been but temporarily or roughly 
constructed, was sheathed in brass? (ibid. 3); the 
walls of the city were more strongly fortified to 
guard against such attacks as those of Ptolemy 
(ib. 4); and the Temple service was maintained 
with great pomp and ceremonial (7b. 11-21). His 
death was marked by evil omens of various kinds 
presaging disasters © (Otho, Lex. Rab. “ Messias’’). 
Simon’s brother Eleazar succeeded him as high- 
priest (B. Cc. 291), and Antigonus of Socho as 
president of the Sanhedrim @ (Prideaux). The dis- 
asters presaged did not immediately-arrive, at least 
in the grosser forms anticipated. The intercourse 
with Greeks was fast eradicating the national char- 
acter, but it was at any rate a peaceful intercourse 
during the reigns of the Ptolemies who succeeded 
Soter, namely, Philadelphus (B. c. 285), and Euer- 
getes (B. ©. 247). It was PhiJadelphus, who, ac- 
cording to the story preservéd by Josephus, had the 
translation of the Septuagint ¢ made, in connection 
with which he sent Aristeas to Jerusalem during 
the priesthood of Eleazar. He also bestowed on 
the Temple very rich gifts, consisting of a table for 
the shewbread, of wonderful workmanship, basins, 
bowls, phials, etc., and otlier articles both for the 
private and public use of the priests (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 2,§5 — 10,15). A description of Jerusalem at 
this period under the name of Aristeas still sur- 
vives, which supplies a lively picture of both Tem- 
ple and city. The Temple was “enclosed with 
three walls 70 cubits high, and of proportionate 
thickness. . The spacious courts were paved 
with marble, and beneath them lay immense reser- 
yoirs of water, which by mechanical contrivance 
was made to rush forth, and thus wash away the 
blood of the sacrifices.’’ The city occupied the 
summit and the eastern slopes of the opposite hill 
—the modern Zion. The main streets appear to 
have run north and south; some “along the brow 

. others lower down but parallel, following the 
course of the valley, with cross streets connecting 
them.’ They were “furnished with raised pave- 
ments,” either due to the slope of the ground, or 


@ Diod. Sic. xix. ; Hecateus in Joseph. Apion. i. 22. 

b So the A. V., apparently following a different text 
from either LXX. or Vulgate, which state that the 
reservoir was made smaller. But the passage is prob- 
ably corrupt. 

¢ One of the chief of these was that the scapegoat 
was not, as formerly, dashed in pieces by his fall from 
the rock, but got off alive into the desert, where he 
was eaten by the Saracens. 

d Simon the Just was the last of the illustrious 
men who formed “ the Great Synagogue.” Antigonus 
was the first of the Tanaim, or expounders of the 
written law, whose dicta are embodied in the Mishna. 
From Sadoc, one of Antigonus’s scholars, is said to 
have sprung the sect of the Sadducees (Prideaux, ii. 
2; Ewald, Gesch. iv. 313). It is remarkable that Antig- 
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possibly adopted for the reason given by Aristeas, 
namely, to enable the passengers to avoid contact 
with persons or things ceremonially unclean. The 
bazaars were then, as uow, a prominent feature of 
the city. There were to be found gold, precious 
stones, and spices brought by caravans from the 
East, and other articles imported frorn the West 
by way of Joppa, Gaza, and Ptolemais, which served 
as its commodious harbor. It is not impossible 
that among these Pheenician importations from the 
West may have figured the dyes and the tin of the 
remote Britain. 

Eleazar was succeeded (cit. B. Cc. 276) by his 
uncle Manasseh, brother to Onias I.; and he again 
(cir. 250) by Onias IJ. Onias was a son of the 
great Simon the Just; but he inherited none of 
his father’s virtues, and his ill-timed avarice at 
length endangered the prosperity of Jerusalem. 
For, the payment of the annual tax to the court of 
Egypt having been for several years evaded, Ptol- 
emy Euergetes, about 226, sent a commissioner to 
Jerusalem to enforce the arrears (Joseph. Ant. xii. 
4, § 1; Prideaux). Onias, now in his second 
childhood (Ant. xii. 4, § 3), was easily prevailed on 
by his nephew Joseph to allow him to return with 
the commissioner to Alexandria, to endeavor to 
arrange the matter with the king. Joseph, a man, 
evidently, of great ability,7 not only procured the 
remission of the tax in question, but also per- 
suaded Ptolemy to grant: him the lucrative priv- 
ilege of farming the whole revenue of Judza, Sa- 
maria, Ccele-Syria, and - Pheenicia—a_ privilege 
which he retained till the province was taken from 
the Ptolemies by Antiochus the Great. Hitherto 
the family of the high-priest had been the most 
powerful in the country; but Joseph had now 
founded one able to compete with it, and the con- 
tention and rivalry between the two — manifesting 
itself at one time in enormous bribes to the court, 
at another in fierce quarrels at home — at last led 
to the interference of the chief power with the 
affairs of a city, which, if wisely and quietly gov- 
erned, might never have been molested. 

Onias II. died about 217, and was succeeded by 
Simon II. In 221 Ptolemy Philopator had suc- 
ceeded Euergetes on the throne of Egypt. He had 
only been king three years when Antiochus the 
Great attempted to take Syria from him. Anti- 
ochus partly succeeded, but in a battle at Raphia, 
south of Gaza, fought in the year 217 (the same 
as that of Hannibal at Thrasymene), he was com- 
pletely routed and forced to fly to Antioch. Ptol- 
emy shortly after visited Jerusalem. He offered 
sacrifice in the court of the Temple, and would 
have entered the sanctuary, had he not been pre- 


onus is the first Jew we meet with bearing a Greek 
name. 

e The legend of the translation by 72 interpreters 
is no longer believed ; but it probably rests on some 
foundation of fact. The sculpture of the table and . 
bowls (lilies and vines, without any.figures) seems to 
have been founded on the descriptions in the Law. In 
5 Mace. ii. 14, &e., it is said to have had also a map 
of Egypt upon it. 

J It is to be found in the Appendix to Havercamp’s 
Josephus, and in Gallandii Bibl. Vet. Patr. ii. 805. An 
extract is given in article “Jerusalem” (Dict. of 
Geogr. ii. 25, 26). 

g The story of the stratagem by which he made 
his fortune is told in Prideaex (anno 226), and in Mil- 
man’s Hist. of the Jews (ii. 34). 

h At least we hear nothing of it afterwards. 
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vented by the firmnesy of the high-priest Simon, 
and also by a supernatural terror which struck him 
and stretched him paralyzed on the pavement of 
the court (3 Mace. ii. 22).¢ This repulse Ptolemy 
never forgave, and the Jews of Alexandria suffered 
severely in consequence. . 

Like the rest of Palestine, Jerusalem now be- 
came alternately a prey to each of the contending 
parties (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, § 3). In 203 it was 
taken by Antiochus. In 199 it was retaken by 
Scopas the Alexandrian general, who left g garrison 
in the citadel. In the following year Antiochus 
again beat the Egyptians, and then the Jews, who 
had suffered most from the latter, gladly opened 
their gates to his army, and assisted them in 
reducing the Egyptian garrison. This service 
Antiochus requited by large presents of money and 
articles for sacrifice, by an order to Ptolemy to 
furnish cedar and other materials for cloisters and 
other additions to the Temple, and by material re- 
lief from taxation. He also published a decree 
affirming the sacredness of the Temple from the 
intrusion of strangers, and forbidding any infrac- 
tions of the Jewish law (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, §§ 3, 
4). 

Simon was followed in 195 by Onias III. In 
187 Antiochus the Great died, and was succeeded 
by his son Seleucus Soter (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 
10). Jerusalem was now in much apparent pros- 
perity. Onias was greatly respected, and governed 
with a firm hand; and the decree of the late king 
was so far observed, that the whole expenditure of 
the sacrifices was borne by Seleucus (2 Mace. iii. 
1-3). But the city soon began to be much dis- 
turbed by the disputes between Hyrcanus, ‘the ille- 
gitimate son of Joseph the collector, and his elder 
and legitimate brothers, on the subject of the divi- 
sion of the property left by their father. The high- 
priest, Onias, after some hesitation, seems to have 
taken the part of Hyrcanus, whose wealth — after 
the suicide of Hyrcanus (about B. c. 180) — he se- 
cured in the treasury of the Temple. ‘The oftice of 
governor (xpoordrys) of the Temple was now held 
by one Simon, who is supposed to have been one of 
the legitimate brothers of Hyrcanus. By this man 
Seleueus was induced to send Heliodorus to Jeru- 
salem to get possession of the treasure of Hyrcanus. 
How the attempt failed, and the money was for the 
time preserved from pillage, may be seen in 2 Mace. 
iii, 24-30, and in the well-known picture of Raf- 
faelle Sanzio. 

In 175 Seleucus Soter died, and the kingdom of 
Syria came to his brother, the infamous Antiochus 
Epiphanes. His first act towards Jerusalem was 
to sell the office of high-priest — still filled by the 
good Onias ILI.—to Onias’s brother Joshua (2 
Mace. iv. 7; Ané. xii. 5,§ 1). Greek manners had 
made many a step at Jerusalem, and the new high- 
priest was not likely to discourage their further 
progress. His first act was to Grecize his own 
name, and to become ‘+ Jason; ’’ his next to set up 
a gymnasium — that is a place where the young 
men of the town were trained naked — to intro- 
* duce the Greek dress, Greek sports, and Greek 
appellations. Now (1 Mace. i. 18, &c.; 2 Mace. 


a The third book of the Maccabees, though so 
called, has no reference to the Maccabzean heroes, but 
is taken up with the relation of this visit of Ptolemy 
to Jerusalem, and its consequences to the Jews. 

b This visit is omitted in 1 Macc. Josephus men- 
tions it, but says that it was marked by a great 
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iv. 9, 12) for the first time we hear of an attempt 
to efface the distinguishing mark of a Jew — again 
to ‘become uncircumcised.’’ The priests quickly 
followed the example of their chief (2 Mace. iy. 14), 
and the Temple service was neglected. A special 
deputation of the youth of Jerusalem — “ Anti- 
ochians”’ they were now called — was sent with of- 
ferings from the Temple of Jehovah to the festival 
of Hercules at Tyre. In 172 Jerusalem was visited 
by Antiochus. He entered the city at night by 
torch-light and amid the acclamations of Jason 
and his party, and after a short stay returned? (2 
Mace. iv. 22). And now the treachery of Jason 
was to be requited to him. His brother Onias, 
who had assumed the Greek name of Menelaus, in 
his turn bought the high-priesthood from Anti- 
ochus, and drove Jason out to the other side of the 
Jordan (2 Mace. iy. 26). To pay the price of 
the office, Menelaus had laid hands on the conse- 
erated plate of the Temple. This became known, 
and a riot was the consequence (2 Mace. iy. 32, 


+39, 40). 


During the absence of Antiochus in Lgypt, 
Jason suddenly appeared before Jerusalem with 
a thousand men, and whether by the fury of his 
attack, or from his having friends in the city, he 
entered the walis, drove Menelaus into the citadel, 
and slaughtered the citizens without mercy. Ja- 
son seems to have failed to obtain any of the val- 
uables of the Temple, and shortly after retreated 
beyond Jordan, where he miserably perished (2 
Mace. v. 7-10). But the news of these tumults 
reaching Antiochus on his way from Egypt brought 
him again to Jerusalem (B. c. 170). He appears 
to have entered the city without much difficulty.¢ 
An indiscriminate massacre of the adherents of 
Ptolemy followed, and then a general pillage of the 
contents of the Temple. Under the guidance of 
Menelaus, Antiochus went into the sanctuary, and 
took from thence the golden altar, the candlestick, 
the magnificent table of shewbread, and all the 
vessels and utensils, with 1,800 talents out of the 
treasury. These things occupied three days. He 
then quitted for Antioch, carrying oft, besides his 
booty, a large train of captives; and leaving, as 
governor of the city, a Phrygian named Philip, a 
man of a more savage disposition than himself (1 
Mace. i. 20-24; 2 Mace. v. 11-21; Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 5, § 38; B. J. i. 1,§ 1). But something worse 
was reserved for Jerusalem than pillage, death, and 
slavery, worse than even the pollution of the pres- 
ence of this monster in the holy place of Jehovah. 
Nothing less than the total extermination of the Jews 
was resolved on, and in two years (B. C. 168) an 
army was sent under Apollonius to carry the resolve 
into effect. He waited till the Sabbath, and then 
for the second time the entry was made while the 
people were engaged in their devotions. An- 
other great slaughter took place, the city was now 
in its turn pillaged and burnt, and the walls de- 
stroyed. 

The foreign garrison took up its quarters in what 
had from the earliest times been the strongest part 
of the place —the ancient city of David (1 Mace. 
i. 33, vii. 32), the famous hill of Zion, described ~ 


slaughter of the Jewish party and by plunder (Ant. 
xii. 5, § 3). This, however, does not agree with the 
festal character given te it in the 2 Macc., and followed 
above. 

c There is a great discrepancy between the accounts 
of 1 Macc., 2 Macc., and Josephus. 
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as being on an eminence adjoining @ the north wall 
of the Temple, and so high as to overlook it (Ant. 
xii. 5, § 4). This hill was now fortified with a 
very strong wall with towers, and within it the 
garrison secured their booty, cattle, and other pro- 
visions, the women of their prisoners, and a certain 
number of the inhabitants of the city friendly to 
them. 

Antiochus next issued an edict to compel heathen 
worship in all his dominions, and one Athenzus 
was sent to Jerusalem to enforce compliance. As 
a first step, the Temple was reconsecrated to Zeus 
Olympius (2 Mace. vi. 2). The worship of idols 
(1 Mace. i. 47), with its.loose and obscene accom- 


paniments (2 Mace. vi. 4), was introduced there — | 


an altar to Zeus was set up on the brazen altar of 


Jehovah, pig’s-flesh offered thereon, and the broth | 


or liquor sprinkled about the Temple (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 8, § 2). And while the Jews were compelled 
not only to tolerate but to take an active part in 
these foreign abominations, the observance of their 
own rites and ceremonies — sacrifice, the sabbath, 
cireumcision — was absolutely forbidden. Many 
no doubt complied (Ant. xii. 5, § 4); but many 
also resisted, and the torments inflicted, and the 
heroism displayed in the streets of Jerusalem at 
this time, almost surpass belief. But though a 
severe, it was a wholesome discipline, and under its 
rough teaching.the old spirit of the people began 
to revive. 

The battles of the Maccabees were fought on the 
outskirts of the country, and it was not till the 
defeat of Lysias at Beth-zur that they thought it 
safe to venture into the recesses of the central hills. 
Then they immediately turned their steps to Jeru- 
salem. On ascending the Mount Moriah, and en- 
tering the quadrangle of the Temple, a sight met 
their eyes, which proved at once how complete had 
been the desecration, and how short-lived the tri- 
umph of the idolaters; for while the altar still stood 
there with its abominable burden, the gates in 
ashes, the priests’ chambers in ruins, and, as they 
reached the inner court, the very sanctuary itself 
open and empty —yet the place had been so long 
disused that the whole precincts were full of veg- 
etation, ‘the shrubs grew in the quadranglé like a 
forest.’’ The precincts were at once cleansed, the 
polluted altar put aside, a new one constructed, and 
the holy vessels of the sanetuary replaced, and on 
the third anniversary of the desecration — the 25th 
of the month Chisleu, in the year B. c. 165, the 
Temple was dedicated with a feast which lasted for 
eight days.? After this the outer wall of the Tem- 
ple¢ was very much strengthened (1 Mace. iv. 60), 
and it was in fact converted into a fortress (comp. 
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vi. 26, 61, 62), and occupied by a garrison (iv. 61). 
The Acra was still held by the soldiers of Anti- 
ochus. One of the first acts of Judas on entering 
the Temple had been to detach a party to watch 
them, and two years later (B. Cc. 163) so frequent 
had their sallies and annoyanees become — partic- 
ularly an attempt on one occasion to confine the 
worshippers within the Temple inclosure ¢ (1 Mace. 
vi. 18) — that Judas collected his people to take it, 
and began a siege with banks and engines. In the 
mean time Antiochus had died (B. c. 164), and was 
succeeded by his son Antiochus Eupator, a youth. 
The garrison in the Acra, finding themselves pressed 
by Judas, managed to communicate with the king, 
who brought an army from Antioch and attacked 
Beth-zur, one of the key-positions of the Macca- 
bees. This obliged Judas to give up the siege of 
the Acra, and to march southwards against the in- 
truder (1 Mace. vi. 32; Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, § 4). 
Antiochus’s army proved too much for his little 
force, his brother [leazar was killed, and he was 
‘compelled to fall back on Jerusalem and shut him- 
self up inthe Temple. Thither Lysias, Antiochus’s 
general —and later, Antiochus himself — followed 
him (vi. 48, 51, 57, 62) and commenced an active 
siege. How long it lasted we are not informed, 
but the provisions of the besieged were rapidly be- 
coming exhausted, and famine had driven many to 
make their escape (ver. 54), when news of an insur- 
rection elsewhere induced Lysias to advise Anti- 
ochus to offer terms to Judas (vi. 55-58). The 
terms, which were accepted by him were, liberty to 
live after their own laws, and immunity to their 
persons and their fortress. On inspection, how- 
ever, Antiochus found the place so strong that he 
refused to keep this part of the agreement, and 
before he left the walls were pulled down (vi. 62; 
Ant. xii. 9, § 7). Judas apparently remained in 
Jerusalem for the next twelve months. During 
this time Antiochus and Lysias had been killed and 
the throne seized by Demetrius (B. c. 162), and the 
new king had despatched Bacchides and Alcimus, 
the then high-priest, —a man of Grecian principles, 
—with a large force, to Jerusalem. Judas was 
again within the walls of the Temple, which in the 
interval he must have rebuilt. He could not be 
tempted forth, but sixty of the Assideans were 
treacherously murdered by the Syrians, who then 
moved off, first to a short distance from the city, 
and finally back to Antioch (1 Mace. vii. 1-25; 
Ant. xii. 10, §§ 1-3). Demetrius then sent an- 
other army under Nicanor, but with no better 
suecess. An action was fought at Caphar-salama, 
an unknown place not far from the city. Judas 
was victorious, and. Nicanor escaped and took 


@ This may be inferred from many of the expres- 
sions concerning this citadel; but Josephus expressly 
uses the word ézéxeuro (Ant. xii. 9, § 8), and says it 
wis on an eminence in the lower city, 7. e. the eastern 
hill, as contradistinguished from the western hill or 
upper city. 

* The term Zion is not applied to this eminence by 
either of these writers, ahd “the city of David,” as 
used by one, is synonymous with Jerusalem. Fora 
critical examination and clear elucidation of the tes- 
timony here referred to, in its connection, by Dr. Rob- 
inson, see Bibl. Sacra, iii. 629-634. It should be noted, 
moreover, as is stated further on, that the above “ em- 
inence in the lower city”? was subsequently removed 
by Simon “and brought to an entire level with the 
plain” (Ant. xiii. 6, § 7). According to the above 


theory, then, “the famous hill of Zion’ yanished, 
bodily, about a century and a half before Christ! 
Saws 

b This feast is alluded to in John x. 22. Chislen 
was the mid-winter month. The feast of the Dedica- 
tion falls this year (1860) on the 9th Dec. 

¢ In 1| Mace. iy. 60 it is said that they builded up 
“Mount Sion ;” but in the parallel passages, vi. 7, 26, 
the word used is “ sanctuary,” or rather ‘ holy places,” 
ayiacua. The meaning probably is the entire inclos- 
ure. Josephus (Ant xii. 7, § 7) says “ the city.” 

* Both writers probably refer to the whole city. 

S. W. 

d SuykAciovres tov “lopand Kuk\w tev é&ylwv. The 
A.V. “shut up the Israelites round about the sane- 
tuary,” does not here give the sense, which seems to 
be as above. ; 
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refuge in the Acra at Jerusalem. Shortly after 
Nicanor came down from the fortress and paid a 
visit to the Temple, where he insulted. the priests 
(1 Mace. vii. 33, 834; 2 Macc. xiy. 31-33). He 
also caused the death of Razis, one of the elders in 
Jerusalem, a man.greatly esteemed, who killed him- 
self in the most horrible manner, rather than fall 
into his hands (2 Maee. xiv. 37-46). He then 
procured some reinforcements, met Judas at Adasa, 
probably not far from Renleh, was killed, and his 
army thoroughly beaten. Nicanor’s head and right 
arm were brought to Jerusalem. ‘The head was 
nailed on the wall of the Acra, and the hand and 
arm on a conspicuous spot facing the Temple (2 
Mace. xy. 30-35), where their memory was perhaps 
perpetuated in the name of the gate Nicanor, the 
eastern -entrance to the Great Court (Reland, Antig. 
i. 9, 4). 

The death of Judas took place in 161. After it 
Bacchides and Alcimus again established themselves 
at Jerusalem in the Acra (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1, § 3), 
and in the intervals of their contests with Jonathan 
and Simon added much to its fortifications, fur- 
nished it with provisions, and confined there the 
children of the chief people of Judwa as hostages 
for their good behavior (1 Mace. ix. 50-53). In 
the second month (May) of 160 the high-priest 
Alcimus began to make some alterations in the 
Temple, apparently doing away with the inclosure 
between one court and another, and in particular 
demolishing some wall or building, to which pecu- 
liar sanctity was attached as “the work of the 
prophets *’ (1 Mace. ix. 54). The object of these 
alterations was doubtless to lessen the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. But they had hardly 
been conimenced before he was taken suddenly ill 
and died. 

Bacchides now returned to Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem remained without molestation for a period 
of seven years. It does not appear that the Mac- 
cabees resided there; part of the time they were at 
Michmash, in the entangled country seven or eight 
miles north of Jerusalem, and part of the time 
fighting with Bacchides at Beth-basi in the Jordan 
Valley near’ Jericho. All this time the Acra was 
held by the Macedonian garrison (Ant. xiii. 4, § 
92) and the malcontent Jews, who still held the 
hostages taken from the other part of the com- 
munity (1 Mace. x. 6). In the year 153 Alexander 
Balas, the real or pretended son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, having landed at Ptolemais, Demetrius 
sent a communication to Jonathan with the view 
of keeping him attached to his cause (1 Mace. x. 1, 
&e.; Ant. xiii. 2, § 1). Upon this Jonathan moved 
up to Jerusalem, rescued the hostages from the 
Acra, and began to repair the city. The destruc- 
tions of the last few years were remedied, the walls 
round Mount Zion particularly being rebuilt in the 
most substantial manner, as a regular fortification 
(x. 11). From this time forward Jonathan received 
privileges and professions of confidence from both 
sides. First, Alexander authorized him to assume 
the office of high-priest, which had not been filled 
up since the death of Alcimus (comp. Ant. xx. 10, 
§ 1). This he took at the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
the autumn of the year 153, and at the same time 
collected soldiers and ammunition (1 Mace. x. 21). 
Next, Demetrius, amongst other immunities granted 
to the country, recognized Jerusalem and its en- 
virons as again “holy and free,” relinquished all 
right to the Acra— which was henceforward to be 
subject to the high-priest (x. 31, 32), endowed the 
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Temple with the revenues of Ptolemais, and ‘also 
with 15,000 shekels of silver charged in other places, 
and ordered not only the payment of the same sum, 
in regard to former years, but the release of an 
annual tax of 5,000 shekels hitherto exacted from 
the priests. Lastly, he authorized the repairs of 
the holy place, and the building and fortifying of 
the walls of Jerusalem to be charged to the royal 
accounts, and gave the privilege of sanctuary to all 
persons, even mere debtors, taking refuge in the 
Temple or in its precincts (1 Mace. x. 31, 32, 39- 
45). 

The contentions between Alexander and Deme- 
trius, in which he was actively engaged, prevented 
Jonathan from taking advantage of these grants 
till the year 145. Ue then began to invest the 
Acra (xi. 20; Ant. xili. 4, § 9), but, owing partly 
to the strength of the place, and partly to the con- 
stant dissensions abroad, the siege made little prog- 
ress during fully two years. It was obvious that 
no progress could be made as long as the inmates 
of the Acra could get into the city or the country, 
and there buy provisions (xiii. 49), as hitherto was 
the case; and, therefore, at the first opportunity, 
Jonathan built a wall or bank round the base of 
the citadel-hill, cutting off all communication both 
with the city on the west and the country on the 
east (xii. 86; comp. xiii. 49), and thus completing 
the circle of investment, of which the Temple wall 
formed the south and remaining side. At the 
same time the wall of the Temple was repaired and 
strengthened, especially on the east side, towards 
the Valley of Kedron. In the mean time Jonathan 
was killed at Ptolemais, and Simon succeeded him 
both as chief and as high-priest (xiii. 8, 42). The 
investinent of the Acra proved successful, but three 
years still elapsed before this enormously strong 
place could be reduced, and at last the garrison 
capitulated only from famine (xiii. 49; comp. 21). 
Simon entered it on the 23d of the 2d month B. c. 
142. The fortress was then entirely demolished, 
and the eminence on which it had stood lowered, 
until it was reduced below the height of the Temple 
hill beside it. The last operation occupied three 
years (Ant. xiii. 6, § 7). The valley north of Moriah 
was probably filled up at this time (B. J. v. 5, § 1). 
A fort was then built on the north side of the 
Temple hill, apparently against the wall, so as 
directly to command the site of the Acra, and here 
Simon and his immediate followers resided (xiii. 
52). This was the Baris—so called after the 
Hebrew word Birah — which, under the name of 
Antonia, became subsequently so prominent a 
feature of the city. Simon’s other achievements, 
and his alliance with the Romans, must be reserved 
for another place. We hear of no further oecur- 
rences at Jerusalem during his life except the 
placing of two brass tablets, commemorating his 
exploits on Mount Zion, in the precinct of the 
sanctuary (xiv. 27, 48). In 135 Simon was mur- 
dered at D6k near Jericho, and then all was again 
confusion in Jerusalem. 

One of the first steps of his son John Hyreanus 
was to secure both the city and the Temple (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 7, § 4). The people were favorable to him, 
and repulsed Ptolemy, Simon's murderer, when 
he attempted to enter (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 7, § 4; 
B. J. i. 2,§ 8). Hyreanus was made high-priest. 
Shortly after this, Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, 
brought an army into southern Palestine, ravaged 
and burnt the country, and attacked Jerusalem. 
To inyest the city, and cut off all chance of escape, 
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it was encircled by a girdle of seven camps. ‘The 
active operations of the siege were carried on as 
usual at the north, where the level ground comes 
up to the walls. Here a hundred towers of attack 
were erected, each of three stories, from which pro- 
jectiles were cast into the city, and a double ditch, 
broad and deep, was excavated before them to pro- 
tect them from the sudden sallies which the be- 
sieged were constantly making, On one occasion 
the wall of the city was undermined, its timber 
foundations burnt, and thus a temporary breach 
effected (5 Mace. xxi. 5). For the first and last 
time we hear of a want of water inside the city, 
but from this a seasonable rain relieved them. In 
other respects the besieged seem to have been well 
off. HHyreanus however, with more prudence than 
humanity, anticipating a long siege, turned out 
of the city all the infirm and non-fighting people. 
The Feast of Tabernacles had now arrived, and, at 
the request of Hyrcanus, Antiochus, with a mod- 
eration which gained him the title of ‘the Pious,” 
agreed toa truce. This led to further negotiations, 
which ended in the siege being relinquished. Anti- 
ochus wished to place a garrison in the city, but 
this the late experience of the Jews forbade, and 
hostages and a payment were substituted. The 
money for this subsidy was obtained by Hyrcanus 
from the sepulchre of Dayid, the outer chamber of 
which he is said to haye opened, and to have taken 
3,000 talents of the treasure which had been buried 
with David, and had hitherto escaped undiscovered 
(Ants vii. 15, § 3; xiii. 8, § 45 BJ. i. 2, § 5). 
After Auitiochus’s departure Hyrcanus carefully 
repaired the damage done to the walls (5 Macc. 
xxi. 18); and it may have been at this time that 
he enlarged the Baris or fortress: adjoining the 
northwest wall of the Temple inclosure, which had 


been founded by his father, and which he used for, 


his own residence and for the custody of his sacred 
vestments worn as high-priest (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
4, § 3). 

During the rest of his long and successful reign 
John Hyrcanus resided at Jerusalem, ably admin- 
istering the government from thence, and regularly 
fulfilling the duties of the high-priest (see 5 Mace. 
xxiii. 3; Joseph: Ant. xiii. 10,§ 3). The great sects 
of Pharisees and Sadducees first appear in prom- 
inence at this period. Hyreanus, as a Maccabee, 
had belonged to the Pharisees, but an occurrence 
which happened near the end of his reign caused 
him to desert them and join the Sadducees, and 
even to persecute his former friends (see the story 
in Joseph. Ant. xiii. 10, § 5; 5 Mace. xxy. 7-11; 
Milman, ii. 73). He died in peace and honor (Ant. 
xiii. 10, § 7). There is no mention of his burial, 
but it is nearly certain that the ‘“ monument of 


John the high-priest,”’ which stood near the north-- 


west corner of the city and is so frequently referred 
to in the account of the final siege, was his tomb; 
at least no other high-priest of the name of John 
is mentioned. [H1en-priest, ii. 1074.] 
Hyreanus was succeeded (B. Cc. 107) by his son 
Aristobulus.2 Like his predecessors he was high- 
priest; but unlike them he assumed the title as well 
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as the power of a king (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 11, § 1; 
5 Mace. xxvii. 1). Aristobulus resided in the Baris 
(Ant. xiii. 11, § 2). A passage, dark and subter- 
raneous (B. J. i. 3, § 3), led from the Baris to 
the Temple; one part of this passage was called 
“ Strato’s tower,’ and here Antigonus, brother of 
Aristobulus, was murdered by his order.” Aristo- 
bulus died very tragically immediately after, having 
reigned but one year. His brother Alexander Jan- 
neus (B. C. 105), who succeeded him, was mainly 
engaged in wars at a distance from Jerusalem, 
returning thither however in the intervals (Av¢é. xiii. 
12, § 3, ad jfin.). About the year 95 the animos- 
ities of the Pharisees and Sadducees came to an 
alarming explosion. Like his father, Alexander 
belonged to the Sadducees. The Pharisees had 
neyer forgiven Hyrcanus for having deserted them, 
and at the feast of Tabernacles, as the king was 
officiating, they invited the people to pelt him with 
the citrons which they carried in the feast (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 138, § 5: comp. 10, § 5; Reland, Ant. iv. 
5, § 9). Alexander retaliated, and six thousand 
persons were at that time killed by his orders. But 
the dissensions lasted for six years, and no fewer 
than 50,000 are said to have lost their lives (Ant. 
xiii. 13, § 5; 5 Macc. xxix. 2). These severities 
made him extremely unpopular with both parties, 
and led to their inviting the aid of Demetrius 
Eucherus, king of Syria, against him. The actions 
between them were fought at a distance from Jeru- 
salem; but the city did not escape a share in the 
horrors of war; for when, after some fluctuations, 
Alexander returned successful, he crucified publicly 
800 of his opponents, and had their wives and chil- 
dren butchered before their eyes, while he and his 
concubines feasted in sight of the whole scene 
(Ant. xiii. 14, § 2). Such an iron sway as this was 
enough to crush all opposition, and Alexander 
reigned till the year 79 without further disturbances. 
He died while besieging a fortress called Ragaba, 
somewhere beyond Jordan. He is commemorated 
as having at the time of his disputes with the 
people erected a wooden screen round the altar and 
the sanctuary (vads), as far as the parapet of the 
priests’ court, to prevent access to him*as he was 
ministering ¢ (Ant, xiii. 13, § 5). The “monument 
of king Alexander ’’ was doubtless his tomb. It 
stood somewhere near, but outside, the north wall 
of the Temple (B. J. vy. 7, § 3), probably not far 
from the situation of the tombs of the old kings 
(see section HI. p. 1325). In spite of opposition 
the Pharisees were now by far the most powerful 
party in Jerusalem, and Alexander had therefore 
before his death instructed his queen, Alexandra — 
whom he left to succeed him with two sons — to 
commit herself to them. She did so, and the con- 
sequence was that though the feuds between the 
two great parties continued at their height, yet the 
government, being supported by the strongest, was 
always secure. he elder of the two sons, Hyrcanus, 
was made high-priest, and Aristobulus had the 
command of the army. The queen lived till the 
year 70. On her death, Hyrcanus attempted to 
take the crown, but was opposed by his brother, to 


@ The adoption of Greek names by the family of 
the Maccahees, originally the great opponents of every- 
thing Greek, shows how much and how unconsciously 
the Jews were now departing from their ancient 
standards. : 

b For the story of his death, and the accomplish- 
ment of the prediction that he should die in Strato’s 


Tower — 7. e. Caesarea — compare the well-known story 
of the death of Henry IV. in Jerusalem, 7 e. the Jeru- 
salem Chamber at Westminster. 

¢ Josephus’s words are not very clear : — Spvdakrov 
EVAwov Tepi Tov BaLov kat Tov VadY BadrdAdmevos MéxpL 
TOV OpryKod, eis Ov movors e&Hv Tots Lepedow cicrévar, 
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whom in three months he yielded its possession, 
Aristobulus becoming king in the year 69. Before 
Alexandra’s death she had imprisoned the family 
of Avistobulus in the Baris (B. J. i. 5, § 4). There 
too Hyrcanus took refuge during the negotiations 
with his brother about the kingdom, and from 
thence had attacked and vanquished his opponents 
who were collected in the Temple (Ant. xiv. 1, § 2). 
Josephus here first speaks ‘of it as the Acropolis,4 
and as being above the Temple (imép TOD tepod)- 
After the reconciliation, Aristobulus took possession 
of the royal palace (r& Bagideva). This can hardly 
be other than the “ palace of the Asmoneans,”’ of 
which Josephus gives some notices at a subsequent 
part of the history (Ant. xx. 8, § 11; B. ./. ii. 16, 
§ 3). From these it appears that it was situated 
west of the Temple, on the extreme highest point 
of the upper city (the modern Zion) immediately 
facing the southwest angle of the Temple inclosure, 
and at the west end of the bridge which led from 
the Temple to the Xystus. 

The brothers soon quarreled again, when Hyr- 
canus called to his assistance Aretas, king of Da- 
mascus. Before this new enemy Aristobulus fled 
to Jerusalem and took refuge within the fortifica- 
tions of the Temple. And now was witnessed the 
strange anomaly of the high-priest in alliance with 
a heathen king besieging the priests in the Temple. 
Suddenly a new actor appears on the seene; the 
siege is interrupted and eventually raised by the 
interference of Scaurus, one of Pompey’s lieuten- 
ants, to whom Aristobulus paid £00 talents for the 
relief. This was in the year 65. Shortly after, 
Pompey himself arrived at Damascus. Bothe the 
brothers came before him in person (Ant. xiv. 3, 
§ 2), and were received with moderation and civility. 
Aristobulus could not make up his mind to submit, 
and after a good deal cf shufHling betook himself 
to Jerusalem and prepared for resistance. Pompey 
adyaneed by way of Jericho. As he approached 
Jerusalem, Aristobulus, who found the city too 
much divided for effectual resistance, met him and 
offered a large sum of money and surrender. Pom- 
pey sent forward Gabinius to take possession of the 
place; but the bolder party among the adherents 
of Aristobulus had meantime gained the ascend- 
ency, and he found the gates closed. Pompey on 
this threw the king into chains and advanced on 
Jerusalem. Hyreanus was in possession of the city 
and received the invader with open arms. The 
Temple on the other hand was held by the party 
of Aristobulus, which included the priests (xiv. 4, 
§ 3).. They cut off the bridges and causeways 
which connected the Temple with the town on the 
west and north, and prepared for an obstinate de- 
fense. Pompey put a garrison into the palace of 
the Asmoneans, and into other positions in the 
upper city, and fortified the houses adjacent to the 
Temple. The north side was the most practicable, 
and there he commenced his attack. But even 
there the hill was intrenched by an artificial ditch 
in addition to the very deep natural valley, and was 
defended by lofty towers on the wall of the Temple 
(Ant. xiv. 4, § 2; B. J. i. 7, § 1). 

Pompey appears to have stationed some part of 
his force on the high ground west of the city 
(Joseph. B. J. y. 12, § 2), but he himself commanded 
in person at the north. The first efforts of his 


« He also here applies to it the term povpiov (Ant. 
xiii. 16, § 5; B. J. i. 5, § 4), which he commonly uses 
for smaller fortresses. 
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soldiers were devoted to filling up the ditch® and 
the valley, and to constructing the banks on which 
to place the military engines, for which purpose 
they cut down all the timber in the environs. 
These had in the mean time been sent for from 
Tyre, and as soon as the banks were sutticiently 
raised the balistae were set to work to throw stones 
over the wall into the crowded courts of the Tem- 
ple; and lofty towers were erected, ftom which to 
discharge arrows and other missiles. But these 
operations were not carried on without great diffi- 
culty, for the wall of the Temple was thronged 
with slingers, who most seriously interfered with 
the progress of the Romans. Pompey, however, 
remarked that on the seventh day the Jews regu- 
larly desisted from fighting (Ant. xiv. 4, § 2; Strab. 
xvi. p. 763), and this afforded the Romans a great 
advantage, for it’ gave them the opportunity of 
moving the engines and towers nearer the walls, 
filling up the trenches, adding to the banks, and 
in other ways making good the damage of the past 
six days without the slightest molestation. In fact 
Josephus gives it as his opinion, that but for the 
Opportunity thus afforded, the necessary works 
never could have been completed. In the Temple. 
itself, however fierce the attack, the daily sacrifices 
and other ceremonials, down to the minutest detail, 
were never interrupted, and the priests pursued 
their duties undeterred, even when men were struck 
down near them by the stones and arrows of the 
besiegers. At the end of three months the be- 
siegers had approached so close to the wall that, the 
battering rams could be worked, and a breach was 
effected in the largest of the towers, through which 
the Romans entered, and after an obstinate resist 

ance and loss of life, remained masters of the Tem- 
ple. Many Jews were killed by their countrymen 
of Hyrcanus’s party who had entered with the Ro- 
mans; some in their confusion set fire to the houses 
which abutted on a portion of the Temple walls, 
and perished in the flames, while others threw 
themselves over the precipices (B. J. i. 7, § 4). 
The whole number slain is reported by Josephus at 
12,000 (Ant. xiv. 4, § 4). During the assault the 
priests maintained the same calm demeanor which 
they had displayed during the siege, and were act- 
ually slain at their duties while pouring their drink- 
offerings and burning their incense (5. J.i. 7, § 4). 
It should be observed that in the account of this 
siege the Baris is not once mentioned; the attack 
was on the Temple alone, instead of on the fortress, 
as in Titus’s siege. The inference is that at this 
time it was a small and unimportant adjunct to the 
main fortifications of the Temple. 

Pompey and many of his people explored the 
recesses of the Temple, and the distress of the Jews 
was greatly aggravated by their holy places being 
thus exposed to intrusion and profanation (B. J. 
i. 7,§ 6). In the sanctuary were found the great 
golden vessels — the table of shew-bread, the candle- 
stick, the censers, and other articles proper to that 
place. But what most astonished the intruders, 


on passing beyond the sanctuary and exploring 


the total darkness of the Holy of Holies, was to 
find in the adytum neither image nor shrine. It 
evidently caused much remark (‘inde vulgatum”’), 
and was the one fact regarding the Temple which 
the historian thought worthy of preservation — 


5 The size of the ditch is given by Strabo as%60 feet 
deep and 250 wide (xvi. p. 763). 
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“nulla intus deum effigie; vacuam sedem et inania | 
arcana” (Tacitus, Hist. v. 9). Pompey’s conduct 
on this occasion does him great credit. He left 
the treasures thus exposed to his view — even the 
spices and the money in the treasury — untouched, 
and his examination oyer, he ordered the Temple 
to be cleansed and purified from the bodies of the 
slain, and the daily worship to be resumed. Hyr- 
canus was continued in his high-priesthood, but 
without the title of king (Ant. xx. 10); a tribute 
was laid upon the city, the walls were entirely de- 
molished (katacmdoat .... Ta Telxn TayTa. 
Strabo, xvi. p. 763), and Pompey took his depar- | 
ture for Rome, carrying with him Aristobulus, his 
sons Alexander and Antigonus, and his two daugh- | 
ters. The Temple was taken in the year 63, in| 
the 3d month (Sivan), on the day of a great fast | 
(Ant. xiv. 4, § 3); probably that for Jeroboam, | 
which was held on the 23d of that month. 

During the next few years nothing occurred to | 
affect Jerusalem, the struggles which desolated the | 
unhappy Palestine during that time having taken | 
place away from its vicinity. In 56 it was made) 
the seat of one of the five senates or Sanhedrim, to 
which under the constitution of Gabinius the civil 
power of the country was for a time committed. 
Two years afterwards (B. C. 54) the rapacious Cras- 
sus visited the city on his way to Parthia, and 
plundered it not only of the money which Pompey 
had spared, but of a considerable treasure accumu- 
lated from the contributions of Jews throughout the 
world, in all a sum of 10,000 talents, or about 
2,000,0002. sterling. The pillage was aggravated 
by the fact of his having first received from the 
priest in charge of the treasure a most costly beam 
of solid gold, on condition that everything else 
should be spared (Ant. xiv. 7, § 1). 

During this time Hyrcanus remained at Jerusa- 
salem, acting under the advice of Antipater the 
Idumean, his chief minister. The assistance which 
they rendered to Mithridates, the ally of Julius 
Cesar, in the Egyptian campaign of 48-47, in- 
duced Cesar to confirm Hyreanus in the high- 
priesthood, and to restore him to the civil govern- 
ment under the title of Ethnarch (Azt. xiv. 10). 
At the same time he rewarded Antipater with the 
procuratorship of Judea (Ant. xiv. 8, § 5), and 
allowed the walls of the city to be rebuilt (Azzt. 
xiv. 10, § 4). The year 47 is also memorable for 
the first appearance of Antipater’s son Herod in 
Jerusalem, when, a youth of fifteen (or more prob- 
ably @ 25), he characteristically overawed the as- 
sembled Sanhedrim. In 43 Antipater was mur- 
dered in the palace of Hyreanus by one Malichus, 
who was very soon after himself slain by Herod 
(Ant. xiv. 11, §§ 4,6). The tumults and revolts 
_ consequent on these murders kept Jerusalem in 
commotion for some time (B. J. i. 12). But a 
more serious danger was at hand. Antigonus, the 
younger and now the only surviving son of Aristob- 
ulus, suddenly appeared in the country supported 
by a Parthian army. Many of the Jews of the 
district about Carmel and Joppa? flocked to him, 
and he instantly made for Jerusalem, giving out: 
that his only object was to pay a visit of devotion 
to the Temple (5 Mace. xlix. 5). So sudden was 
his approach, that he got into the city and reached 
the palace in the upper market-place — the modern 
Zion — without resistance. Here however he was 

+ 
@ See the reasons urged by Prideaux, ad loc. 
+ At that time, and even as late as the Crusades, 
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met by Hyrcanus and Phasaelus (Herod’s brother) 
with a strong party of soldiers. A fight ensued, 
which ended in Antigonus being driven over the 
bridge into the Temple, where he was constantly 
harassed and annoyed by Hyrcanus and Phasaelus 
from the city. Pentecost arrived, and the city, 
and the suburbs between it and the Temple, were 
crowded with peasants and others who had come 
up to keep the feast. Herod too arrived, and with 
a small party had taken charge of the palace. 
Phasaelus kept the wall. Antigonus’ people seem 
(though the account is very obscure) to have got 
out through the Baris into the part north of the 
Temple. Here Herod and Phasaelus attacked, 
dispersed, and cut them up. Pacorus, the Par- 
thian general, was lying outside the walls, and at 
the earnest request of Antigonus, he and 500 horse 
were admitted, ostensibly to mediate. ‘The result 
was, that Phasaelus and Hyrcanus were outwitted, 
and Herod overpowered, and the Parthians got 
possession of the place. Antigonus was made king, 
and as Hyreanus knelt a suppliant before him, the 
new king — with all the wrongs which his father 
and himself had suffered full in his mind — bit off 
the ears of his uncle, so as effectually to incapaci- 
tate him from ever again taking the high priest- 
hood. Phasaelus killed himself in prison. Herod 
alone escaped (Ant. xiv. 13). 

Thus did Jerusalem (B. c. 40) find itself in the 
hands of the Parthians. 

In three months Herod returned from Rome 
king of Judza, and in the beginning of 39 appeared 
before Jerusalem with a force of Romans, com- 
manded by Silo, and pitched his camp on the west 
side of the city (6. J. i. 15, § 5). Other occur- 
rences, however, called him away from the siege at 
this time, and for more than two years he was 
occupied elsewhere. In the mean time Antigonus 
held the city, and had dismissed his Parthian allies. 
In 37 Herod appeared again, now driven to fury by 
the death of his favorite brother Joseph, whose dead 
body Antigonus had shamefully mutilated (B. J. i. 
17, § 2). He came, as Pompey had done, from 
Jericho, and, like Pompey, he pitched his camp and 
made his attack on the north side of the Temple. 
The general circumstances of the siege seem also 
very much to have resembled the former, except 
that there were now two walls north of the Temple, 
and that the driving of mines was a great feature 
in the siege operations (B. J. i. 18, § 1; Ant. xiv. 
16, § 2). The Jews distinguished themselves by 
the same reckless courage as before; and although 
it is not expressly said that the services of the 
Temple were carried on with such minute regularity 
as when they excited the astonishment of Pompey, 
yet we may infer it from the fact that, during the 
hottest of the operations, the besieged desired a 
short truce in which to bring in animals for sacri- 
fice (Ant. xiv. 16, § 2). In one respect — the fac- 
tions which raged among the besieged — this siege 
somewhat foreshadows that of Titus. 

Fer a short time after the commencement of the 
operations Herod absented himself for his marriage 
at Samaria with Mariamne. On his return he was 
joined by Sosius, the Roman governor of Syria, 
with a force of from 50,000 to 60,000 men, and 
the siege was then resumed in earnest (Ant. xiv. 
16). 

The first of the two walls was taken in forty 
called the Woodland or the Forest country (Apupoé, 
Joseph. Ant. xiy. 18, § 8). 
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days, and the second in fifteen more.¢ Then the 
outer court of the Temple, and the lower city — 
lying in the hollow between the Temple and the 
modern Zion — was taken, and the Jews were driven 
into the inner parts of the Temple and to the upper 
market-place, which communicated therewith by the 
bridge. At this point some delay seems to have 
arisen, as the siege is: distinctly said to have occu- 
pied in all five months (2. J. i. 18, § 2; see also 
Ant, xiv. 16, § 2). At last, losing patience, Herod 
allowed the place to be stormed; and an indis- 
criminate massacre ensued, especially in the narrow 
‘streets of the lower city, which was only terminated 
at his urgent and repeated solicitations.? Herod 
and his men entered first, and in his anxiety to 
prevent any plunder and desecration of the Temple, 
he himself hastened to the entrance of the sanctuary, 
and there standing with a drawn sword in his hand, 
threatened to cut down any of the Roman soldiers 
who attempted to enter. 

Through all this time the Baris had remained 
impregnable: there Antigonus had taken refuge, 
and thence, when the whole of the city was in the 
power of the conquerors, he descended, and in an 
abject manner craved his life from Sosius. It was 
granted, but only to be taken from him later at the 
order of Antony. 

Antigonus was thus disposed of, but the Asmo- 
nean party was still strong both in numbers and 
influence. Herod’s first care was to put it down. 
The chiefs of the party, including the whole of the 
Sanhedrim but two,¢ were put to death, and their 
property, with that of others whose lives were spared, 
was seized. The appointment of the high-priest 
was the next consideration. Hyrcanus returned 
from Parthia soon after the conclusion of the siege; 
but even if his mutilation had not incapacitated 
him for the office, it would have been unwise to 
appoint a member of the popular family. Herod 
therefore bestowed the office (B. c. 36) on one 
Ananel, a former adherent of his, and a Babylonian 
Jew (Ant. xv. 3, § 1), a man without interest or 
influence in the politics of Jerusalem (xv. 2, § 4). 
Ananel was soon displaced through the machina- 
tions of Alexandra, mother of Herod’s wife 
Mariamne, who prevailed on him to appoint her 
son Aristobulus, a youth of sixteen. But the young 
Asmonean was too warmly received by the people 
(B. J. i. 22, § 2) for Herod to allow him to remain. 
Hardly had he celebrated his first feast before he 
was murdered at Jericho, and then Ananel resumed 
the office (Ant. xy. 3, § 3). 

The intrigues and tragedies of the next thirty 
years are too complicated and too long to be treated 
of here. A general-sketch of the events of Herod’s 
life will be found under his name, and other oppor- 
tunities will occur for noticing them. Moreover, 
a great part of these occurrences have no special 
connection with Jerusalem, and therefore have no 
place in a brief notice, like the present, of those 
things which more immediately concern the city. 

In many respects this period was a repetition of 
that of the Maccabees and Antiochus Epiphanes. 


@ These periods probably date from the return of 
Herod with Sosius, and the resumption of more active 
hostilities. 

b True he was one of the same race who at a former 
sack of Jerusalem had cried “ Down with it, down with 
it even to the ground!” But times had altered since 
then. 

¢ These two were Hillel and Shammai, renowned in 
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True, Herod was more politic, and more prudent, 
and also probably had more sympathy with the 
Jewish character than Antiochus. But the spirit 
of stern resistance to innovation and of devotion to 
the law of Jehovah burnt no less fiercely in the 
breasts of the people than it had done before; and 
it is curious to remark how every attempt on 
Herod's part to introduce foreign customs was met 
by outbreak, and how futile were all the benefits 
which he conferred both on the temporal and 
ecclesiastical welfare of the people when these ob- 
noxious intrusions were in question.” 

Jn the year 34 the city was visited by Cleopatra, 
who, having accompanied Antony to the Euphrates, 
was now returning to Egypt through her estates at 
Jericho (Ant. xv. 4, § 2). 

In the spring of 31, the year of the battle of 
Actium, Judea was visited by an earthquake, the 
effects of which appear to have been indeed tre- 
mendous: 10,000 (Ant. xv. 5, § 2) or, according 
to another account (B. J. i. 19, § 3), 20,000 
persons were killed by the fall of buildings, and an 
immense quantity of cattle. The panic at Jeru- 
salem was very severe; but it was calmed by the 
arguments of Herod, then departing to a campaign 
on the east of Jordan for the interests of Cleopatra. 

The following year was distinguished by the 
death of Hyrcanus, who, though more than 80 
years old, was killed by Herod, ostensibly for a 
treasonable correspondence with the Arabians, but 
really to remove the last remnant of the Asmonean 
race, who, in the fluctuations of the times, and in 
Herod’s absence from his kingdom, might have 
been dangerous to him. He appears to have re- 
sided at Jerusalem since his return; and his accu- 
sation was brought before the Sanhedrim (Ant. xv. 
6, § 1-3). 

Mariamne was put to death in the year 29, 
whether in Jerusalem or in the Alexandreion, in 
which she had been placed with her mother when 
Herod left for his interview with Octavius, is not 
certain. But Alexandra was now in Jerusalem 
again; and in Herod’s absence, ill, at Samaria 
(Sebaste), she began to plot for possession of the 
Baris, and of another fortress situated in the city. 
The attempt, however, cost her her life. The same 
year saw the execution of Costobaras, husband of 
Herod’s sister Salome, and of several other persons 
of distinction (Ant. xv. 7, § 8-10). 

Herod now began to encourage foreign practices 
and usages, probably with the view of ‘ counter- 
balancing by a strong Grecian party the turbulent 
and exclusive spirit of the Jews.’’ Amongst his 
acts of this description was the building of a 
theatre¢ at Jerusalem (Ant. xv. 8, § 1). Of its 
situation no information is given, nor haye any 
indications yet been discovered. It was ornamented 
with the names of the victories of Octavius, and 
with trophies of arms conquered in the wars of 
Herod. Quinquennial games in honor of Cesar 
were instituted on the most magnificent scale, with 
racing, boxing, musical contests, fights ‘of gladiators 
and wild beasts. The zealous Jews took fire at 


the Jewish literature as the founders of the two great 
rival schools of doctrine and practice. 

d The principles and results of the whole of this 
later period are ably summied up in Merivale’s Romans, 
iii., chap. 29. 

e The amphitheatre “in the plain’? mentioned in 
this passage is commonly supposed to haye been also 
at Jerusalem (Barclay, City of Great King, 174, and 
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these innovations, but their wrath was specially 
excited by the trophies round the theatre at Jeru- 
salem, which they believed to contain figures of 
men. Even when shown that their suspicions were 
groundless, they remained discontented. The spirit 
of the old Maccabees was still alive, and Herod only 
narrowly escaped assassination, while his would-be 
assassins endured torments and death with the 
greatest heroism. At this time he occupied the old 
palace of the Asmoneans, which crowned the eastern 
face of the upper city, and stood adjoining the 
Xystus at the end of the bridge which formed the 
communication between the south part of the Temple 
and the upper city (xv. 8, § 5; comp. xx. 8, § 11, 
and B. J. ii. 16, § 3). This palace was not yet so 
magnificent as he afterwards made it, but it was 
already most richly furnished (xv. 9, § 2). Herod 
had now also conipleted the imprdvements of the 
Baris — the fortress built by John Hyreanus on the 
foundations of Simon Maccabweus — which he had 
enlarged and strengthened at great expense, and 
named Antonia — after his friend Mark Antony. 
A description of this celebrated fortress will be 
given in treating of the TrmpLr, of which, as 
reconstructed by Herod, it formed an intimate part. 
It stood at the west end of the north wall of the 
Temple, and was inaccessible on all sides but that. 
See section III. p. 1318. 

The year 25—the next after the attempt on 
Herod’s life in the theatre — was one of great mis- 
fortunes. A long drought, followed by unproduc- 
tive seasons, involved Judsea in famine, and its 
usual consequence, a dreadful pestilence (Ant. xv. 
9,§ 1). Herod took a noble and at the same time 
a most politic course. He sent to Egypt for corn, 
sacrificing for the purchase the costly decorations 
of his palace aud his silver and gold plate. He was 
thus able to make regular distribution of corn and 
clothing, on an enormous scale, for the present 
necessities of the people, as well as to supply seed 
for the next year’s crop (dnt. xv. 9,§ 2). The 
result of this was to remove to a great degree the 
animosity occasioned by his proceedings in the 
previous year. 

In this year or the next, Herod took another 
wife, the daughter of an obscure priest of Jerusalem 
named Simon. Shortly before the marriage Simon 
was made high-priest in the room of Joshua, or 
Jesus, the son of Phaneus, who appears to have 
succeeded Ananel, and was now deposed to make 
way for Herod’s future father-in-law (Ant. xv. 9, 
§ 3). [twas probably on the oceasion of this mar- 
riage that he built a new and extensive palace? 
immediately adjoining the old wall, at the north- 
west corner of the upper city (B. J. v. 4, § 4). about 
the spot now occupied by the Latin convent, in 
which, as memorials of his connection with Czesar 
and Agrippa, a large apartment — superior in size 
to the Sanctuary of the Temple — was named after 
each (Ant. ibid.; B. J. i. 21, § 1). This palace 
was very strongly fortified; it communicated with 
the three great towers on the wall erected shortly 
after, and it became the citadel, the special fortress 
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({810v @povpiov, B. J. v. 5, § 8), of the upper city. 
A road led to it from one of the gates — naturally 
the northern — in the west wall of the Temple in- 
closure (Ant. xv. 14, § 5). But all Herod’s works 
in Jerusalem were eclipsed by the rebuilding of the 
Temple in more‘than its former extent and mag- 
nificence. He announced his intention in the year 
19, probably when the people were collected in 
Jerusalem at the Passover. At first it met with 
some opposition from the fear that what he had 
begun he would not be able to finish, and the con- 
sequent risk involved in demolishing the old Temple. 
This he overcame by engaging to make all the 
necessary preparations before pulling down any part 
of the existing buildings. ‘Two years appear to 
have been occupied in these preparations — among 
which Josephus mentions the teaching of some of 
the priests and Levites to work as masons and car- 
penters — and then the work began (xy. 11, § 2). 
Both Sanctuary and Cloisters — the latter double 
in extent and far larger and loftier than before — 
were built from the very foundations (B. J. i. 21, 
§ 1; Ant. xv. 11, § 3). [TEmpLE.] The holy 
house itself (vads), 7. €. the Porch, Sanctuary, and 
Holy of Holies — was finished in a year and a half 
(xv. 11, § 6). Its completion on the anniversary 
of Herod's inauguration, B. C. 16, was celebrated 
by lavish sacrifices and a great feast. Immediately 
after this, Herod made a journey to Rome to fetch 
home his two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus — 
with whom he returned to Jerusalem, apparently 
in the spring of 15 (Ant. xvi. 1, § 2). In the 
autumn of this year he was visited by his friend 
Marcus Agrippa, the favorite of Augustus. Agrippa 
was well received by the people of Jerusalem, whom 
he propitiated by a sacrifice of a hundred oxen and 
by a magnificent entertainment (Ant. xvi. 2, § 1). 
Herod left again in the beginning of 14 to join 
Agrippa in the Black Sea. On his return, in the 
autumn or winter of the same year, he addressed 
the people assembled at Jerusalem — for the Feast 
of Tabernacles — and remitted them a fourth of the 
annual tax (xv. 2, § 4). Another journey was fol- 
lowed by a similar assembly in the year 11, at which 
time Herod announced Antipater as his immediate 
successor (xvi. 4,§ 6; B. J. i. 23, § 4). 

About B. c. 9 — eight years from the commence- 
ment — the court and cloisters of the Temple were 
finished (And. xv. 11, § 5), and the bridge between 
the south cloister and the upper city — demolished 
by Pompey — was doubtless now rebuilt with that 
massive masonry of which some remains still sur- 
vive (see the wood-cut, p. 1314). At this time 
equally magnificent works were being carried on in 
another part of the city, namely, in the old wall at 
the northwest corner, contiguous to the palace, 
where three towers of great size and magnificence 
were erected on the wall, and one as an outwork at 
a small distance to the north. The latter was 
called Psephinus (B. J. v. 4, §§ 2, 3, 4), the three 
former were Hippicus, after one of his friends — 
Phasaelus, after his brother — and Marianne, after 
his queen (Ant. xvi. 5, § 2; B. J. v. 4, § 3). For 


others); but this is not a necessary inference. The 
word 7reSéov is generally used of the plain of the Jordan 
near Jericho, where we know there was an amphi- 
theatre (B. J. i. 33, § 8). From another passage 
(B. J. i. 21, § 8) it appears there was one at Czesarea. 
as the rediov at Jerusalem is mentioned in B. J. ii. 
$3. 
@ The name was probably not bestowed later than 


B. 0. 34 or 8383— the date of Herod’s closest relations 
with Antony: and we may therefore infer that the 
alterations to the fortress had been at least 7 or 8 
years in progress. 

b The old palace of the Asmoneans continued to be 
known as “ the royal palace,” 7d Bacidcvov (Ant. xx. 
8, § 11). 
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their positions see section III. p. 1317. Phasaelus 
appears to have been erected first of the three (Ant. 
xyil. 10, § 2), though it cannot have been begun 
at the time of Phasaelus’s death, as that took place 
some years before Jerusalem came into Herod’s 

hands. 

About this time occurred —if it occurred at all, 
which seems more than doubtful (Prideaux, Anno 
134) — Herod’s unsuccessful attempt to plunder 
the sepulechre of David of the remainder of the 
treasures left there by Hyreanus (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 
7, § 1). 

In or about the year 7 occurred the affair of the 
Golden Eagle, a parallel to that of the theatre, and, 
like that, important, as showing how strongly the 
Maccabeean spirit of resistance to innovations on 
the Jewish law still existed, and how vain were any 
concessions in the other direction in the presence 
of such innovations. Herod had fixed a large 
golden eagle, the symbol of the Roman empire, of 
which Judzea was now a province, over the. entrance 
to the Sanctuary, probably at the same time that 
he inseribed the name of Agrippa on the gate (B. 
J. i. 21, § 8). Asa breach of the 2d command- 
ment — not as a badge of dependence — this had 
excited the indignation of the Jews, and especially 
of two of the chief Rabbis, who instigated their 
disciples to tear it down. A false report of the 
king’s death was made the occasion of doing this 
in open day, and in the presence of a large num- 
ber of people. Being taken before Herod, the Rab- 
bis defended their conduet and were burnt alive. 
The high-priest Matthias was deposed, and Joazar 
took his place. 

This was the state of things in Jerusalem when 
Herod died, in the year 4 B. c. of the common 
chronology (Dionysian era), but really a few months 
after the birth of Christ. [Jesus Curist.] 


The government of Judzea, and therefore of Jeru- | 


salem, had by the will’ of Herod been bequeathed 
to Archelaus. He lost no time after the burial of 
his father in presenting himself in the Temple, 
and addressing the people on the affairs of the 
kingdom —a display of confidence and modera- 
tion, strongly in contrast to the demeanor of the 
late king. It produced an instant effect on the 
excited minds of the Jews, still smarting from the 
failure of the affair of the eagle, and from the chas- 
tisement it had brought upon them; and Arche- 
laus was besieged with clamors for the liberation 
of the numerous persons imprisoned by the late 
king, and for remission of the taxes. As the peo- 
ple collected for the evening sacrifice the matter 
became more serious, and assumed the form of a 
public demonstration, of lamentation for the two 
martyrs, Judas and Matthias, and indignation 
against the intruded high-priest. So loud and 
shrill were the cries of lament that they were heard 
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over the whole city. Archelaus meanwhile tempo- 
rized and promised redress when his government 
should be confirmed by Rome. The Passover was 
close at hand, and the city was fast filling with the 
multitudes of rustics and of pilgrims ER THS be 
popias), who crowded to the great Feast (B. J. ii. 
1, § 3; Ant. xvii. 9, § 3). ‘hese strangers, not 
being able or willing to find admittance into the 
houses, pitched their tents (rods abtrdér eoknve- 
kéras) on the open ground around the Temple 
(Ant. ibid. ). Meanwhile the tumult in the Temple 
itself was maintained and increased daily; a mul- 
titude of fanatics never left the courts, but con- 
tinued there, incessantly clamoring and impre- 
eating. 

Longer delay in dealing with such a state of 
things would have been madness; a small party of 
soldiers had already been roughly handled by the 
mob (&. J. ii. 1, § 3), and Archelaus at last did 
what his father would have done at first. He de- 
spatched the whole garrison, horse and foot, the 
foot-soldiers by way of the city to clear the Temple, 
the horse-soldiers by a detour round the level 
ground north of the town, to surprise the pilgrims 
on the eastern slopes of Moriah, and prevent their 
rushing to the succor of the fanatics in the Temple. 
The movement succeeded: 3,000 were cut up and 
the whole concourse dispersed over the country. 


During Archelaus’ absence at Rome, Jerusalem 
was in charge of Sabinus, the Roman procurator 
of the province, and the tumults — ostensibly on 
the occasion of some exactions of Sabinus, but 
doubtless with the same real ground as before — 
were renewed with worse results. At the next 
feast, Pentecost, the throng of strangers was enor- 
mous. They formed regular encampments round 
the Temple,‘and on the western hill of the upper 
city, and besieged Sabinus and his levion, who 
appear to have been in the Antonia.“ At last the 
Romans made a sally and cut their way into the 
Temple. The struggle was desperate, a great many 
Jews were killed, the cloisters of the outer court 
burnt down, and the sacred treasury plundered of 
immense sums. But no reverses could quell the 
fury of the insurgents, and matters were not ap- 
peased till Varus, the prefect of the province, arrived 
from the north with a large force and dispersed the 
strangers. On this quiet was restored. 

In the year 3B. c. Archelaus returned from 
Ronie ethnarch of the southern province. He im- 
mediately displaced Joazar, whom his father had 
made high-priest after the affair of the Eagle, and 
put Joazar’s brother Eleazar in his stead. This is 
the only event affecting Jerusalem that is recorded 
in the 10 years between the return of Archelaus and 
his summary departure to trial at Rome (A. D. 6). 

Judea was now reduced to an ordinary Roman 
province; the procurator of which resided, not at 


a The determination of the locality of the legion 
during this affair is most puzzling. On the one hand, 
the position of the insurgents, who lay completely 
round the Temple, South, East, North, and West, and 
who are expressly said thus to have hemmed in the 
Romans on all sides (Ant. xvii. 10, § 2), und also the 
expression used about the sally of the legion, namely, 
that'they “leaped out” into the Temple, seem to point 
inevitably to the Antonia. On the other hand, Sabi- 
nus gave the signal for the attack from the tower 
Phasaelus (Ant. ibid.). But Phasaelus was on the old 
wall, close to Herod's palace, fully half a mile, as the 
crow flies, from the Temple —a strange distance for a 


Roman commander to be off from his troops! The 
only suggestion that occurs to the writer is that Pha- 
saelus was the name not only of the tower on the 
wall, but of the southeast corner turret of Antonia, 
which we know to have been 20 cubits higher than 
the other three (B. J. v. 5, § 8). This would agree with 
all the circumstances of the narrative, and with the 
account that Sabinus was “in the highest tower of the 
fortress ;”? the very position occupied by Titus during 
the assault on the Temple from Antonia. But this 
suggestion is quite unsupported by any direct eyvi- 
dence. 
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Jerusalem, but at Cxsarea on the coast (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 83, § 1). The first appointed was Copo- 
nius, who accompanied Quirinus to the country 
immediately on the disgrace of Archelaus. Quiri- 
nus (the Cyrentus of the N. TI.) — now for the 
second time prefect of Syria — was charged with 
the unpopular measure of the enrolment or assess- 
ment of the inhabitants of Judzea. Notwithstand- 
ing the riots which took place elsewhere, at Jeru- 
salem the enrollment was allowed to proceed without 
resistance, owing to the prudeuce of Joazar (Ant. 
xviii. |, § 1), again high-priest for a short time. 
One of the first acts of the new governor had been 
to take formal possession of the state vestments of 
the high-priest, worn on the three Festivals and on 
the Day of Atonement. Since the building of the 
Baris by the Maccabees these robes had always 
been kept there, a custom continued since its re- 
construction by Herod. But henceforward they 
were to be put up after use in an underground stone 
chamber, under the seal of the priests, and in charge 
of the captain of the guard. Seven days before 
use they were brought out, to be consigned again 
to the chamber after the ceremony was over (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 4, § 3). 

Two incidents at once most opposite in their 
character, and in their significance to that age and 
to ourselves, occurred during the procuratorship of 
Coponius. First, in the year 8, the finding of 
Christ in the Temple. Annas had been made high- 
priest about a year before. ‘The second occurrence 
must have been a most distressing one to the Jews, 
unless they had become inured to such things. 
But of this we cannot so exactly fix the date. It 
was nothing less than the pollution of the Temple 
by some Samaritans, who secretly brought human 
bones and strewed them about the cloisters during 
the night of the Passover. Up to this time the 
Samaritans had been admitted to the Temple; they 
were henceforth excluded. 

In or about A. D. 10, Coponius was succeeded by 
M. Ambivius, and he by Annius Rufus. In 14, 
Augustus died, and with Tiberius eame a new pro- 
curator — Val. Gratus, who held oftice till 26, when 
he was replaced by Pontius Pilate. During this 
period the high-priests had been numerous,” but it 
is only necessary here to say that when Pilate ar- 
rived at his government the office was held by 
Joseph Caiaphas, who had been appointed but a 
few months before. The freedom from disturbance 
which marks the preceding 20 years at Jerusalem 
was probably due to the absence of the Roman 
troops, who were quartered at Caesarea out of the 
way of the fierce fanatics of the Temple. But 
Pilate transferred the winter quarters of the army 
to Jerusalem (Ant. xviii. 3, § 1), and the very first 
day there was a collision. The offense was given 
by the Roman standards —the images of the em- 
peror and of the eagle —which by former com- 
manders had been kept out of the city. A repre- 
sentation was made to Pilate; and so obstinate was 
the temper of the Jews on the point, that he 
yielded, and the standards were withdrawn (Ant. 
ibid.). He afterwards, as if to try how far he 
might go, consecrated some gilt shields — not con- 
taining figures, but inscribed simply with the name 
of the deity and of the donor—and hung them 
in the palace at Jerusalem. This act again aroused 


@ The mode of pollution adopted by Josiah towards 
the idolatrous shrines (see p. 1287). 
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the resistance of the Jews; and on appeal to Tibe- 
rius they were remoyed (Philo, mpds Tdiov, Mangey, 
ii. 589). 

Another riot was caused by his appropriation of 
the Corban —a sacred revenue arising from the 
redemption of yows —to the cost of an aqueduct 
which he constructed for bringing water to the city 
from a distance of 200 (Amt. xviii. 3, § 2) or 400 
(B. J. ii. 9, § 4) stadia. This aqueduct has been 
supposed to be that leading from ‘ Solomon's 
Pools’ at Urtas to the Temple hill (Krafft, in 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Pal. 276), but the distance of 
Urtas is against the identification. 

A. D. 29. At the Passover of this year our Lord 
made his first recorded visit to the city since his 
boyhood (John ii. 13). 

A. D. 33. At the Passover of this year, occurred 
his crucifixion and resurrection. 

In A. D. 37, Pilate having been recalled to Rome, 

Jerusalem was visited by Vitellius, the prefect of 
Syria, at the time of the Passover. Vitellius con- 
ferred two great benefits on the city. He remitted 
the duties levied on produce, and he allowed the 
Jews again to have the free custody of the high- 
priest’s vestments. He removed Caiaphas from the 
high-priesthood, and gave it to Jonathan son of 
Annas. He then departed, apparently leaving a 
Roman officer (@povpapxos) in charge of the An- 
tonia (Ant. xviii. 4, § 3). Vitellius was again at 
Jerusalem this year, probably in the autumn, with 
Herod the tetrarch (xviii. 5, § 3); while there, he 
again changed the high-priest, substituting for Jon- 
athan, Theophilus his brother. The news of the 
death of Tiberius and the accession of Caligula 
reached Jerusalem at this time. Marcellus was ap- 
pointed procurator by the new emperor. In the 
following year Stephen was stoned. The Chris- 
tians were greatly persecuted, and all, except the 
Apostles. driven out of Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1, xi. 
19). ; 
In A. D. 40, Vitellius was superseded by P. Pe- 
tronius, who arrived in Palestine with an order to 
place in the Temple a statue of Caligula. This 
order was ultimately, by the intercession of Agrippa, 
countermanded, but not until it had roused the 
whole people as one man (Ant. xviii. 8, §§ 2-9; and 
see the admirable narrative of Milman, Hist. of 
Jews, bk. x.). 

With the accession of Claudius in 41 came an 
edict of toleration to the Jews. Agrippa arrived in 
Palestine to take possession of his kingdom, and 
one of his first acts was to visit the Temple, where 
he offered sacrifice and dedicated the golden chain 
which the late emperor had presented him after his 
release from captivity. It was hung over the Treas- 
ury (dnt. xix. 6, § 1). Simon was made high- 
priest; the house-tax was remitted. 

Agrippa resided very much at Jerusalem, and 
added materially to its prosperity and conyenience. 
The city had for some time been extending itself 
towards the north, and a large suburb had come 
into existence on the high ground north of the 
Temple, and outside of the “second wall”? which 
inclosed the northern part of the great central yal- 
ley of the city. Hitherto the outer portion of this 
suburb — which was called Bezetha, or “New 
Town,” and had grown up very rapidly — was un- 
protected by any formal wall, and practically lay 


“b Their names and succession will be found under 


Hicu-Priest, p. 1074. See also ANNAS. 
we 
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open to attack. This defenseless condition at- 
tracted the attention of Agrippa, who, like the first 
Herod, was a great builder, and he commenced in- 
closing it in so substantial and magnificent a man- 
ner as to excite the suspicions of the Prefect, at 
whose instance it was stopped by Claudius (Ant. 
ibid.; B. J. ii. 11, § 6, v. 4, § 2). Subsequently 
the Jews seem to have purchased permission to 
complete the work (Tac. Hist. y. 12; Joseph. B. J. 
v. 4, § 2, ad fin.). This new wall, the outermost 
of the three which inclosed the city on the north, 
started from the old wall at the Tower Hippicus, 
near the N. W. corner of the city. It ran north- 
ward, bending by a large circuit to the east, and 
at last returning southward along the western brink 
of the Valley of Kedron till it joined the southern 
wall of the Temple. Thus it inclosed not only the 
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A set of ferocious fanatics, whom Josephus calls 
Sicarii, had lately begun to make their appearance 
in the city, whose creed it was to rob and murder 
all whom they judged hostile to Jewish interests. 
Felix, weary of the remonstrances of Jonathan on 
his vicious life, employed some of these wretches 
to assassinate him. He was killed in the Temple, 
while sacrificing. The murder was never inquired 
into, and, emboldened by this, the Sicarii repeated 
their horrid act, thus adding, in the eyes of the 
Jews, the awful crime of sacrilege to that of mur- 
der (B. J. ii. 13, § 38; Ant. ibid.). The city, too, 
was filled with impostors pretending to inspiration, 
but inspired only with hatred to all government 
and order. Nor was the disorder confined to the 
lower classes: the chief people of the city, the very 
high-priests themselves, robbed the threshing-floors 


new suburb, but also the district immediately north | of the tithes common to all the priests, and led 


and northeast of the Temple on the brow of the 
Kedron Valley, which up to the present date had 
lain open to the country., The huge stones which 
still lie — many of them undisturbed — in the east 
and south walls of the Haram area, especially the 
southeast corner under the “ Bath and Cradle of 
Jesus,” are parts of this wall.? 

The year 43 is memorable as that of St. Paul's 
first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. The 
year 44 began with the murder of St. James by 
Agrippa (Acts xii. 1), followed at the Passover by 
the imprisonment and escape of St. Peter.” “Shortly 
after, Agrippa himself died. Cuspius l'adus arrived 
from Rome as procurator, and Longinus as prefect 
of Syria. An attempt was made hy the Romans 
to regain possession of the pontifical robes; but on 
reference to the emperor the attempt was ‘aban- 
doned. In 45 commenced a severe famine which 
lasted two years (Ewald, Gesch. vi. 409, note}. 
To the people of Jerusalem it was alleviated by the 
presence of Helena, queen of Adiabene, a convert 
to the Jewish faith, who visited the city in 46 and 
imported corn and dried fruit, which she distrib- 
uted to the poor (Ant. xx. 2,§ 5; 5,§ 2). Dur- 
ing her stay Helena constructed, at a distance of 
three stadia from the city, a tomb, marked by three 
pyramids, to which her remains, with those of her 
gon, were afterwards brought (Ant. xx. 4,§ 3). It 
was situated to the north, and formed one of the 
points in the course of the new wall (B. J. v. 4, § 
2). At the end of this year St. Paul arrived in 
Jerusalem for the second time. 


A. D. 48. Fadus was succeeded by Ventidius 
Cumanus. A frightful tumult happened at the 


Passover of this year, caused, as on former occa- 
sions, by the presence of the Roman soldiers in the 
Antonia and in the courts and cloisters of the Tem- 
ple during the festival. Ten, or, according to an- 
other account, twenty thousand, are said to have 
met their deaths not by the sword, but trodden to 
death in the crush through the narrow lanes which 
led from the ‘Temple down into the city (An. xx. 
5, § 3; B. J. ii. 12, § 1). Cumanus was recalled, 
and FrLtx appointed in his room (Ant. xx. 7, 
§ 1; B. J. ii. 12, § 8), partly at the instance of 
Jonathan, the then high-priest (Ant. xx. 8, § 5). 


parties of rioters to open tumult and fighting in 
the streets (Ant. xx. 8, § 8). In fact, not only Je- 
rusalem, but the whole country far and wide, was 
in the most frightful confusion and insecurity. 

At length a riot at Czesarea of the most serious 
description caused the recall of Felix, and in the 
end of 60 or the beginning of 61, Porcrus Frstrus 
succeeded him as procurator. Festus was an able 
and upright officer (B. J. ii. 14, § 1), and at the 
same time conciliatory towards the Jews (Acts 
xxv. 9). In the brief period of his administration 
he kept down the robbers with a strong hand, and 
gave the province a short breathing time. His in- 
terview with St. Paul (Acts xxv., xxvi.) took place, 
not at Jerusalem, but at Caesarea. On one occa- 
sion both Iestus and Agrippa came into collision 
with the Jews at Jerusalem. Agrippa— who had 
been appointed king by Nero in 52— had added 
an apartment to the old Asmonean palace on the 
eastern brow of the upper city, which commanded 
a full view into the interior of the courts of the 
Temple. This view the Jews intercepted by build- 
ing a wall on the west side of the inner quad- 
rangle.¢ But the wall not only intercepted Agrippa, 
it also interfered with the view from the outer 
cloisters in which the Roman guard was stationed 
during the festivals. Both Agrippa and Festus 
interfered, and required it to be pulled down; but 
the Jews pleaded that once built it was a part of 
the Temple, and entreated to be allowed to appeal 
to Nero. Nero allowed their plea, but retained as 
hostages the high-priest and treasurer, who had 
headed the deputation. Agrippa appointed Joseph, 
called Cabi, to the vacant priesthood. In 62 (prob- 
ably) Festus died, and was succeeded by Albinus; 
and he again very shortly after by Annas or Ana- 
nus, son of the Annas before whom our Lord was 
taken. In the interval a persecution was com- 
menced against the Christians at the instance of 
the new high-priest, a rigid Sadducee, and St. 
James and others were arraigned before the San- 
hedrim (Joseph. Ant. xx. 9, § 1). They were 
‘delivered to be stoned.”’ but St. James at any 
rate appears not to have been killed till a few years 
later. The act gave great offense to all, and cost 
Annas his office after he had held it but three 


@ The statements of Josephus are not quite recon- 
cilable. In one passage he says distinctly that Be- 
zetha lay quite naked (B. J. y. 4, § 2), in another that 
it had some kind of wall (Ant. xix. 7, § 2). 

b * For the view which claims a higher antiquity for 
these walls — making them coeval with the remaining 
substructions — see § IV., Amer. ed. S. W. 


e No one in Jerusalem might build so high that his 
house could overlook the Temple. It was the subject 
of a distinct prohibition by the Doctors. See Maimon- 
ides, quoted by Otho, Lex. Rab. 266. Probably this 
furnished one reason for so hostile a step to so friendly 
a person as Agrippa. 
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months. Jesus (Joshua), the son of Damneus, 
succeeded him. Albinus began his rule by en- 
deavoring to keep down the Sicarii and other dis- 
turbers of the peace; and indeed he preserved 
throughout a show of justice and yigor (A7t. xx. 


11, § 1), though in secret greedy and rapacious. | 


But before his recall he pursued his end more 
openly, and priests, people, and governors alike 


seem to have been bent on rapine and bloodshed: | 
rival high-priests headed bodies of rioters, and | 
stoned each other, and in the words of Josephus, | 


“all things grew from worse to worse’? (Ant. xx. 
9, § 4). 
rences — first, the release by Albinus, before his 
departure, of all the smaller criminals in the pris- 


ons (Ant. xx. 9, § 5); and secondly, the sudden | 


discharge of an immense body of workmen, on the 
completion of the repairs to the Temple (xx. 9, § 
7). An endeavor was made to remedy the latter 
by inducing Agrippa to rebuild the eastern cloister : 
but he refused to undertake a work of such mag- 
nitude, though he consented to pave the city with 
marble. The repairs of a part of the sanctuary 
that had fallen, and the renewal of the foundations 
of some portions were deferred for the present, but 
the materials were collected and stored in one of 
the courts (B. J. vy. 1, § 5). 

Bad as Albinus had been, Gessius Florus, who 
succeeded him in 65, was worse. In fact, even 
Tacitus admits that the endurance of the oppressed 
Jews could last no longer — “ durayit patientia Ju- 
deeis usque ad Gessium Florum ” (fist. vy. 10). So 
great was his rapacity, that whole cities and dis- 
tricts were desolated, and the robbers openly allowed 
to purchase immunity in plunder. At the Passover, 
probably in 66, when Cestius Gallus, the prefect of 
Syria, visited Jerusalem, the whole assembled 
people® besought him for redress; but without 
effect. Tlorus’s next attempt was to obtain some 
of the treasure from the Temple. He demanded 
17 talents in the name of the emperor. The de- 
mand produced a frantic disturbance, in the midst 
of which he approached the city with both cavalry 
and foot-soldiers. That night Florus took up his 
quarters in the royal palace — that of Herod, at the 
N. W. corner of the city. On the following morn- 
ing he took his seat on the Bema, and the high- 
priest and other principal people being brought 
before him, he demanded that the leaders of the 
late riot should be given up. On their refusal he 
ordered his soldiers to plunder the upper city. This 
order was but too faithfully carried out; every 
house was entered and pillaged, and the Jews driven 
out. In their attempt to get through the narrow 
streets which lay in the valley between the upper 
city and the Temple, many were caught and slain, 
others were brought before Vlorus, scourged, and 
then crucified. No grade or class was exempt. 
Jews who bore the Roman equestrian order’ were 
among the victims treated with most indignity. 
Queen Berenice herself (B. J. ii. 15, § 1)— 
residing at that time in the Asmonean palace 
in the very midst of the slaughter —was so af- 
feeted by the scene, as to intercede in person and 
barefoot before Florus, but without avail, and in 
returning she was herself nearly killed, and only 
escaped by taking refuge in her palace and calling 
her guards about her. The further details of this 


The evils were aggravated by two occur- | 
re ags 
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dreadful tumult must be passed over.? Florus was 
foiled in his attempt to press through the old city 
up into the Antonia — whence he would have had 
nearer access to the treasures —and finding that 
the Jews had broken down the north and west 
cloisters where they joined the fortress, so as to cut 
off the communication, he relinquished the attempt 
and withdrew to Cesarea (4. J. ii. 15, § 6). 
Cestius Gallus, the prefect, now found it neces- 
sary for him to yisit the city in person. He sent 
one of his lieutenants to announce him, but before 
he himself arrived events had become past remedy. 
Agrippa had shortly before returned from Alexan- _ 
dria, and had done much to calm the people. At 
his instance they rebuilt the part of the cloisters 
which had been demolished, and collected the trib- 
ute in arrear, but the mere suggestion from him 
that they should obey Florus until he was replaced, 
produced such a storm that he was obliged to 
leave the city (B. J. ii. 16,§ 5; 17, § 1). The 
seditious. party in the Temple led by young Elea- 


| zar, son of Ananias, rejected the offerings of the 


Roman emperor, which since the time of Julius 
Czesar had been regularly made. ‘This, as a direct 
renunciation of allegiance, was the true beginning 
of the war with Rome (B. J. ii. 17, § 2). Such 
acts were not done without resistance from the 
older and wiser people. But remonstrance was 
unavailing, the innovators would listen to no repre- 
sentations. The peace party, therefore, despatched 
some of their number to Florus and to Agrippa, 
and the latter sent 3,000 horse-soldiers to assist in 
keeping order. 

Hostilities at once began. The peace party, 
headed by the high-priest, and fortified by Agrippa’s 
soldiers, threw thenselves into the upper city. The 
insurgents held the ‘Temple and the lower city. In 
the Antonia was a small Roman garrison. Fierce 
contests lasted for seven days, each side endeavoring 
to take possession of the part held by the other. 
At last the insurgents, who behaved with the 
greatest ferocity, and were reinforced by a number 
of Sicarii, were triumphant. They gained the upper 
city, driving all before them — the high-priest and 
other leaders into vaults aud sewers, the soldiers 
into Herod's palace. The Asmonean palace, the 
high-priest’s house, and the repository of the 
Archives —in Josephus’s language, “ the nerves 
of the city”? (B. J. ii. 17, § 6) — were set on fire. 
Antonia was next attacked, and in two days they 
had effected an entrance, sabred the garrison, and 
burnt the fortress. The baliste and catapults 
found there were preserved for future use (v. 6, 
§ 8). The soldiers in Herod’s palace were next 
besieged; but so strong were the walls, and so stout 
the resistance, that it was three weeks before an 
entrance could be effected. The soldiers were at 
last forced from the palace into the three great 
towers on the adjoining wall with great loss; and 
ultimately were all murdered in the most. treacher- 
ous manner. ‘The high-priest and his brother were 
discovered hidden in the aqueduct of the palace; 
they were instantly put to death. Thus the insur- 
gents were now completely masters of both city and 
Temple. But they were not to remain so long. 
After the defeat of Cestius Gallus at Beth-horon, dis- 
sensions began to arise, and it soon became known 
that there was still a large moderate party; and 


a Josephus says three millions in number! Three 
millions is very little under the population of London 
with all its suburbs. 


> The whole tragic story is most forcibly told by 
Milman (ii. 219-224). 
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Cestius took advantage of this to advance from 
Scopus on the city. tis made his way through 
Bezetha, the new suburb north of the Temple,“ and 
through the wood-market, burning everything as 
he went (B. J. v. 7, § 2), and at last encamped 
opposite the palace at she foot of the second wall. 
The Jews retired to the upper city and to the 
Temple. For five days Cestius assaulted the wall 
without success; on the sixth he resolved to make 
one more attempt, this time at a different spot — 
the north wall of the Temple, east of, and behind, 
the Antonia. The Jews, however, fought with such 
fury from the top of the cloisters, that he could 
effect nothing, and when night came he drew off to 
his camp at Scopus. Thither the insurgents fol- 
lowed him, and in three days gave him one of the 
most complete defeats that a Roman army had eyer 
undergone. His catapults and balistee were taken 
from: him, and reserved by the Jews for the final 
siege (v. 6, § 3). This occurred on the 8th of 
Marchesyan (beginning of November), 66. 

The war with Rome was now inevitable, and it 
was evident that the siege of Jerusalem was only a 
question of time. Ananus, the high-priest, a mod- 
erate and prudent man, took the lead; the walls 
were repaired, arms and warlike instruments and 
machines of all kinds fabricated, and other prepara- 
tions made. In this attitude of expectation — with 
occasional diversions, such as the expedition to 
Ascalon (B. J. iii. 2, §§ 1, 2), and the skirmishes 
with Simon Bar-Gioras (ii. 22, § 2)—the city 
remained while Vespasian was reducing the north 
of the country, and till the fall of Giscala (Oct. or 
Noy. 67), when John, the son of Levi, escaped 
thence to Jerusalem, to become one of the ‘rfiost 
prominent persons in the future conflict. 

From the arrival of John, two years and a half 
elapsed till ‘Titus appeared before the walls of Jeru- 
salem. The whole of that time was occupied in 
contests between the moderate party, whose desire 
was to take such a course as might yet preserve the 
nationality of the Jews and the existence of the 
city, and the Zealots or fanatics, the assertors of 
national independence, who scouted the idea of 
compromise, and resolved to regain their freedom 
or perish, The Zealots being utterly unscrupulous, 
and resorting to massacre on the least resistance, 
soon triumphed, and at last reigned paramount, 
with no resistance but such as sprang from their 
own internal factions. [or the repulsive details of 
this frightful period of contention and outrage the 
reader must be referred to other works. It will 
be sufficient to say that at the beginning of 70, 
when Titus made his appearance, the Zealots them- 
selves were divided into two parties — that of John 
of Giscala and Hleazar, who held the ‘Temple and 
its courts and the Antonia — 8,400 men; that of 
Simon Bar-Gioras, whose head-quarters were in the 
tower Phasaelus (v. 4, § 3), and who held the upper 
city, from the present Coenaculum to the Latin 
Conyent, the lower city in the valley, and the dis- 
triet where the old Acra had formerly stood, north 


| the rocky protuberances. 
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of the Temple — 10,000 men, and 5,000 Idumzans 
(B. J. v. 6, § 1), in all, a force of between 23,000 
and 24,000 soldiers trained in the civil encounters 
of the last two years to great skill and thorough 
recklessness.c The numbers of the other inhabi- 
tants, swelled, as they were, by the strangers and 
pilgtims who flocked from the country to the Pass- 
over, it is extremely difficult to decide. ‘Tacitus, 
doubtless from some Roman source, gives the whole 
at 600,000. Josephus states that 1,100,000 perished 
during the siege (B. J. vi. 9, § 3; comp. y. 13, § 7), 
and that more than 40,000 were allowed to depart 
into the country (vi. 8, § 2), in addition to an 
“immense number’ sold to the army, and who of 
course form a proportion of the 97,000 “carried 
captive during the whole war” (vi. 9, § 3). We 
may therefore take Josephus’s computation of the 
numbers at about 1,200,000. Reasons are given 
in the third section of this article for believing that 
even the smaller of these numbers is very greatly 
in excess, and that it cannot have exceeded 60,000 
or 70,000 (see p. 1320). 

Titus’s force consisted of four legions, and some 
auxiliaries — at the outside 30,000 men (B. J. y. 1, 
§ 6). These were disposed on their first arrival in 
three camps — the 12th and 15th legions on the 
ridge of Scopus, about a mile north of the city; the 
5th a little in the rear; and the 10th on the top 
of the Mount of Olives (vy. 2, §§ 3, 5), to guard the 
road to the Jordan Valley, and to shell the place 
(if the expression may be allowed) from that com- 
manding position. The army was well furnished 
with artillery and machines of the latest and most 
approved invention — * cuncta expugnandis urbibus, 
reperta apud veteres, aut novis ingeniis,”’ says 
Tacitus (//ist. y. 13). ‘The first operation was to 
clear the ground between Scopus and the north 
wall of the city — fell the timber, destroy the fences 
of the gardens which fringed the wall, and level 
This oceupied four days. 
After it was done the three legions were marched 
forward from Scopus, and encamped off the north- 
west corner of the walls, stretching from the Tower 
Psephinus to opposite Hippicus. The first step was 
to get possession of the outer wall. ‘The point of 
attack chosen was in Simon’s portion of the city, 
at a low and comparatively weak place near the 
monument of John Hyrcanus (v. 6, § 2), close to 
the junction of the three walls, and where the upper 
city came to a level with the surrounding ground. 
Round this spot the three legions erected banks, 
from which they opened batteries, pushing up the 
rams and other engines of attack to the foot of the 
wall. One of the rams, more powerful than the rest, 
went among the Jews by the sobr iquet of Nikon, d 
“the conqueror.” Three large towers, 75 feet high, 
were also erected, overtopping the wall. Meantime 
from their camp on the Mount of Olives the 10th 
legion opened fire on the Temple and the east side 
of the city. They had the heaviest balista, and 
did great damage. Simon and his men did not 
suffer these works to go on without molestation. 


@ Jt is remarkable that nothing is said of any 
resistance to his passage through the great wall of 
Agrippa, which encircled Bezetha. 

b Dean Milman’s History of the Jews, dks. xiv., Xv-, 
xvi.; and Merivale’s History of the Romans, vi. ch. 
69. ‘To both of these works the writer begs leave to 
express his obligations throughout the above meagre 
sketch of “the most soulstirring struggle of all 
ancient history.” Of course the materials for all 
modeyn accounts are in Josephus only, excepting the 


few touches — strong, but not always accurate —in 
the 5th book of Tacitus’ Histories. 

ec These are the numbers given by Josephus; but 
it is probable that they are exaggerated. 

d‘O Nikwy ... avd Tov mavra vuKav (B. J. v. 7, 
§ 2), A curious question is raised by the occurrence 
of this and other Greek names in Josephus ; so stated 
as to lead to the inference that Greek was familiarly 
used by the Jews indiscriminately with Hebrew. See 
the catalogues of names in B. J. y. 4, § 2. 
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The catapults, both those taken from Cestius, and | cines, to which the Romans must have been driven 


those found in the Antonia, were set up on the 
wall, and constant desperate sallies were made. At 
last the Jews began to tire of their fruitless assaults. 
They saw that the wall must fall, and, as they had 
done during Nebuchadnezzar’s siege, they left. their 
posts at night, and went home. A  breach* was 
made by the redoubtable Nikdn on the 7th Arte- 
misius (cir. April 15); and here the Romans entered, 
driving the Jews before them to the second wall. 
A great length of the wall was then broken down; 
such parts of Bezetha as had escaped destruction 
by Cestius were levelled, and a new camp was 
formed, on the spot formerly occupied by the As- 
syrians, and still known as the “ Assyrian camp.” @ 

This was a great step in advance. Titus now 
lay with the second wall of the city close to him 
on his right, while before him at no considerable 


distance rose Antonia and the Temple, with no | 


obstacle in the interval to his attack. Still, how- 
ever, he preferred, before advancing, to get posses- 
sion’ of the second wall, and the neighborhood of 
John’s monument was again chosen. Simon was 
no less reckless in assault, and no less fertile in 
stratagem, than before; but notwithstanding all his 
efforts, in five days a breach was again effected. 
The district into which the Romans had now pene- 
trated was the great Valley which lay between the 
two main hills of the city, occupied then, as it is 
still, by an intricate mass of narrow and tortuous 
lanes, and containing the markets of the city — no 
doubt very like the present bazaars. Titus’s breach 
was where the wool, cloth, and brass bazaars came 
up to the wall (v. 8, § 1). This district was held 
by the Jews with the greatest tenacity. Knowing, 
as they did, every turn of the lanes and alleys, they 
had an immense advantage over the Romans, and 
it was only after four days’ incessant fighting, much 
loss, and one thorough repulse, that the Romans 
were able to make good their position. However, 
at last, Simon was obliged to retreat, and then 
Titus demolished the wall. This was the second 
step in the siege. 

Meantime some shots had been interchanged in 
the direction of the Antonia, but no serious, attack 
was made. Before beginning there in earnest, ‘Titus 
resolved to give his troops a few days’ rest, and the 
Jews a short opportunity for reflection. He there- 
fore called in the 10th legion from the Mount of 
Olives, and held an inspection of the whole army 
on the ground north of the Temple — full in view 
of both the Temple and the upper city, every wall 
and house in which were crowded with spectators 
(B. J. v. 9, § 1). But the opportunity was thrown 
away upon the Jews, and, after four days, orders 
were given to recommence the attack. Hitherto 
the assault had been almost entirely on the city: it 
was now to be simultaneous on city and Temple. 
Accordingly two pairs of large batteries were con- 
structed, the one pair in front of Antonia; the other 
at the old point of attack — the monument of John 
Hyreanus. ‘The first pair was erected by the 5th 
and 12th legions, and was near the pool Struthius 
— probably the present Birket /srazl, by the St. 
Stephen’s Gate; the second by the 10th and 15th, 
at the pool called the Almond Pool — possibly that 
now known as the Pool of Hezekiah —and near the 
high-priest’s monument (v. 11, § 4). These banks 
seem to have been constructed of timber and fas- 


@ Compare Mahaneh-Dan, “camp of Dan”, (Judg. 
xviii. 12), 


by the scarcity of earth. They absorbed the inces- 
sant labor of seventeen days, and were completed 
on the 29th Artemisius (cir. May 7). John in the 
mean time had not been idle; he had employed the 
seventeen days’ respite in driving mines, through 
the solid limestone of the hill, from within the 
fortress (v. xi. § 4; vi. 1, § 3) to below the banks. 
The mines were formed with timber roofs and sup- 
ports. When the banks were quite complete, and 
the engines placed upon them, the timber of the 
galleries was fired, the superincumbent ground gave 
way, and the labor of the Romans was totally de- 
stroyed. At the other point Simon had maintained 
a resistance with all his former intrepidity, and 
more than his former success. He had now greatly 
increased the number of his machines, and his 
people were much more expert in handling them 
than before, so that he was able to impede materially 
the progress of the works. And when they were 
completed, and the battering rams had hegun to 
make a sensible impression on the wall, he made a 
furious assault on them, and succeeded in firing the 
rams, seriously damaging the other engines, and 
destroying the banks (v. 11, §§ 5, 6). 

It now became plain to Titus that some other 
measures for the reduction of the place must be 
adopted. It would appear that hitherto the southern 
and western parts of the city had not been invested, 
and on that side a certain amount of communica- 
tion was kept up with the country, which, unless 
stopped, might prolong the siege indefinitely (B. J. 
vo 12,"8 Ly 10; $33 11,$ 13 125$ 3).- The num- 
ber who thus escaped is stated by Josephus at more 
than 500 a day (y. 11, § 1). A council of war was 
therefore held, and it was resolved to encompass 
the whole place with a wall, and then recommence 
the assault. The wall began at the Roman camp 
—a spot probably outside the modern north wall, 
between the Damascus Gate and the N. E. corner. 
From thence it went to the lower part of Bezetha 
—about St. Stephen’s Gate; then across Kedron 
to the Mount of Olives; thence south, by a rock 
called the “‘ Pigeon’s Rock,’’ — possibly the modern 
“Tombs of the Prophets’?— to the Mount of 
Offense. It then turned to the west; again dipped 
into the Kedron, ascended the Mount of Evil 
Counsel, and so kept on the upper side of the ravine 
to a village called Beth-Erebinthi, whence it ran 
outside of Herod’s monument to its starting point 
at the camp. Its entire length was 39 furlongs — 
very near 5 miles; and it contained 13 stations or 
guard-houses. The whole strength of the army was 
employed on the work, and it was completed in the 
short space of three days. The siege was then 
vigorously pressed. The north attack was relin- 
quished, and the whole foree concentrated on the 
Antonia (12, § 4). Four new banks of greater size 
than before were constructed, and as all the timber 
in the neighborhood had been already cut down, 
the materials had to be procured from a distance 
of eleven miles (vi. 1, § 1). Twenty-one days were 
occupied in completing the banks. Their position 
is not specified, but it is evident, from some of the 
expressions of Josephus, that they were at a con- 
siderable distance from the fortress (vi. 1, § 8). At 
length on the Ist Panemus or Tamuz (cir. June 7), 
the fire from the banks commenced, under cover of 
which the rams were set to work, and that night a 
part of the wall fell at a spot where the foundations 
had been weakened by the mines employed against 
the former attacks. Still this was but an outwork, 
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and between it and the fortress itself a new wall 
was discovered, which John had taken the pre- 
caution to build. At length, after two desperate 
attempts, this wall and that of the inner fortress 
were scaled by a bold surprise, and on the 5th @ 
Panemus (June 11) the Antonia was in the hands 
of the Romans (vi. 1, § 7). Another week was 
oceupied in breaking down the outer walls of the 
fortress for the passage of the machines, and a 
further delay took place in erecting new banks, on 
the fresh level, for the bombardment and battery 
of the Temple. During the whole of this time — 
the miseries of which are commemorated in the 
traditional name of yomin deéka, “ days of wretch- 
edness,’’ applied by the Jews to the period between 
the 17th Tamuz and the 9th Ab—the most des 
perate hand-to-hand encounters took place, some in 
the passages from the Antonia to the cloisters, some 
in the cloisters themselves, the Romans endeavoring 
to force their way in, the Jews preventing, them. 
But the Romans gradually gained ground. First 
the western, and then the whole of the northern 
external cloister was burnt (27th and 28th Pan.), 
and then the wall enclosing the court of Israel and 
the holy house itself. In the interval, on the 17th 
Panemus, the daily sacrifice had failed, owing to 
the want of officiating priests; a cireumstance which 
had greatly distressed the people, and was taken 
advantage of by Titus to make a further though 
fruitless invitation to surrender. At length, on the 
‘tenth day of Lous or Ab (July 15), by the wanton 
act of a soldier, contrary to the intention of Titus, 
and in spite of every exertion he could make to stop 
it, the sanctuary itself was fired (vi. 4, § 5-7). It 
was, by one of those rare coincidences that’ some- 
times occur, the very same month and day of the 
month that the first temple had been burnt by 
Nebuchadnezzar (vi. 4, § 8). John, and such of 
his party as escaped the flames and the carnage, 
made their way by the bridge on the south to the 
upper city. The whole of the cloisters that had 
hitherto escaped, including the magnificent triple 
colonnade of Herod on the south of the Temple, 
the treasury chambers, and the rooms round the 
outer courts, were now all burnt and demolished. 
Only the edifice of the sanctuary itself still remained. 
On its solid masonry the fire had had comparatively 
little effect, and there were still hidden in its re- 
cesses a few faithful priests who had contrived to 
rescue the most valuable of the utensils, vessels, 
and spices of the sanctuary (vi. 6, § 1; 8, § 3). 
The Temple was at last gained; but it seemed 
as if half the work remained to be done. The 
upper city, higher than Moriah, inclosed by the 
original wall of Dayid and Solomon, and on all 
sides precipitous except at the north, where it was 
defended by the wall and towers of Herod, was still 
to be taken. Titus first tried a parley — he stand- 
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ing on the east end of the bridge between the 
Temple and the upper city, and John and Simon 
on the west end. His terms, however, were re- 
jected, and no alternative was left him but to force 
on the siege. The whole of the low part of the 
town — the crowded lanes of which we have so often 
heard — was burnt, in the teeth of a frantic resist- 
ance from the Zealots (vi. 7, § 1), together with 
the council-house, the repository of the records 
(doubtless occupied by Simon since its former de- 
struction), and the palace of Helena, which were 
situated in this quarter —the suburb of Ophel 
under the south wall of the Temple, and the houses 
as far as Siloam on the lower slopes of the Temple 
Mount. 

It took 18 days to erect the necessary works for 
the siege; the four legions were once more stationed 
at the west or northwest corner where Herod’s 
palace abutted on the wall, and where the three 
magnificent and impregnable towers of Hippicus, 
Phasaelus, and Mariamne rose conspicuous (vi. 8, § 
1, and § 4, ad jin.). This was the main attack. 
Opposite the Temple, the precipitous nature of the 
slopes of the upper city rendered it unlikely that 
any serious attempt would be made by the Jews, 
and this part accordingly, between the bridge and 
the Xystus, was left to the auxiliaries. The attack 
was commenced on the 7th of Gorpizeus (cir. Sept. 
11), and by the next day a breach was made in 
the wall, and the Romans at last entered the city. 
During the attack John and Simon appear to have 
stationed themselves in the towers just alluded to; 
and had they remained there they would probably 
have been able to make terms, as the towers were 
considered impregnable (vi. 8, § 4). But on the 
first signs of the breach, they took flight, and, 
traversing the city, descended into the Valley of 
Hinnom below Siloam, and endeavored to force the 
wall of circumyallation and so make their escape. 
On being repulsed there, they took refuge apart in 
some of the subterraneous caverns or sewers of the 
city. John shortly after surrendered himself; but 
Simon held out for several weeks, and did not make 
his appearance until after Titus had quitted the 
city. They were both reserved for the Triumph 
at Rome. 

The city being taken, such parts as had escaped 
the former conflagrations were burned, and the 
whole of both: city and Temple was ordered to be 
demolished, excepting the west wall of the upper 
city, and Herod’s three great towers at the north- 
west corner, which were left standing as memorials 
of the massive nature of the fortifications. 

Of the Jews, the aged and infirm were killed; 
the children under seventeen were sold ag slaves; 
the rest were’ sent, some to the Egyptian mines, 
some to the provincial amphitheatres, and some to 
grace the Triumph of the Conqueror.¢ Titus then 


a Josephus contradicts himself about this date, 
since in vi. 2, § 1, he says that the 17th Panemus was 
the “very day ” that Antonia was entered. The date 
given in the text agrees best with the narrative. But 
on the other hand the 17th is the day commemorated 
in the Jewish Calendar. 

b * The reader will note that all which remained to 
be taken was the western hill, protected as above de- 
scribed. If the topographical theory of this article 
be correct, namely, that Zion, the city of David, was 
exterior to this hill, then these monarchs deprived 
themselves and their royal residence not only of the 
adyantage of the strongest natural position, but also 


of the protection of their own wall! There is no 
escape from this conclusion; and the above statement 
of Mr. Groye, which is strictly accurate, is a complete 
refutation of Mr. Fergusson’s theory. 8. W. 

e The prisoners were collected for this final partition 
in the Court of the Women. Josephus states that 
during the process eleven thousand died! It is a 
good instance of the exaggeration in which he indulges 
on these matters; for taking the largest estimate of 
the Court of the Women (Lightfoot’s), it contained 
35,000 square feet, 7. e. little more than 3 square 
feet for each of those who died, not to speak of the 
living. 
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departed, leaving the tenth legion under the com- 
man¢ of Terentius Rufus to carry out the work of 
demolition. Of this Josephus assures us that “ the 
whole “ was so thoroughly leveled and dug up that 
no one visiting it would believe it had ever been 
inhabited” (2. J. vii. 1, § 1). 


oy 


Medal of Vespasian, commemorating the capture of Jerusalem. 


From its destruction by Titus to the present time. 
— For more than fifty years after its destruction by 
Titus Jerusalem disappears from history. During 
the revolts of the Jews in Cyrenaica, Egypt, Cy- 


prus, and Mesopotamia, which disturbed the latter | 


years of Trajan, the recovery of their city was never 
attempted. There is indeed reason to believe that 
Lucuas, the head of the insurgents in Egypt, led 


his followers into Palestine, where they were de- | 


feated by the Roman general Turbo, but Jerusalem 
is not once mentioned as the scene of their opera- 
tions. Of its annals during this period we know 
nothing. Three towers and part of the western 
wall alone remained of its strong fortifications to 
protect the cohorts who occupied the conquered 
city, and the soldiers’ huts were long the only 
buildings on its site. 
it again emerged from its obscurity, and became 
the centre of an insurrection, which the best blood 
of Rome was shed to subdue. In despair of keep- 
ing the Jews in subjection by other means, the 
Emperor had formed a design to restore Jerusalem, 
and thus prevent it from ever becoming a rallying 
point for this turbulent race. In furtherance of 
his plan he had sent thither a colony of veterans, 
in numbers sufficient for the defense of a position 
so strong by nature against the then known modes 
of attack. To this measure Dion Cassius (Ixix. 
12) attributes a renewal of the insurrection, while 
Eusebius asserts that it was not carried into execu- 
tion till the outbreak was quelled. Be this as it 
may, the embers of revolt, long smouldering, burst 
into a flame soon after Hadrian’s departure from 
the East in A. D. 132. The contemptuous indif- 
ference of the Romans, or the secrecy of their own 
plans, enabled the Jews to organize a wide-spread 
conspiracy. Bar Cocheba, their leader, the third, 
according to Rabbinical writers, of a dynasty of the 
same name, princes of the Captivity, was crowned 
king at Bether by the Jews who thronged to him, 
and by the populace was regarded as the Messiah. 
His armor-bearer, R. Akiba, claimed descent from 
Sisera, and hated the Romans with the fierce rancor 
of his adopted nation. All the Jews in Palestine 
flocked to his standard. At an early period in the 
revolt, they became masters of Jerusalem, and at- 


But in the reign of Hadrian | 
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tempted to rebuild the Temple. The exact date 
of this attempt is uncertain, but the fact is inferred 
from allusions in Chrysostom (Or. 3 in Judes), 
Nicephorus (//. L. iii. 24), and George Cedrenus 
(Hist. Comp. p. 249), and the collateral evidence of 
a coin of the period. Hadrian, alarmed at the rapid 
spread of the insurrection, and 
a “. the ineffectual efforts of his 
ah ~ troops to repress it, summoned 
V fuss ’ from LBritain Julius Severus, 
the greatest general of his time, 
to take the command of the 
army of Juda. ‘Two years 
# were spent in a fierce guerilla 
warfare before Jerusalen: was 
taken, after a desperate defense 
in which Bar Cocheba perished. 
The courage of the defenders 
was shaken by the falling in of 
the vaults on Mount Zion, and 
the Romans became masters 
of the position (Milman, Hist. of Jews, iii. 122). 
But the war did not end with the capture of 
the city. The Jews in great force had occupied 
the fortress of Bether, and there maintained a 
struggle with all the tenacity of despair against 
the repeated onsets of the Romans. At length, 
worn out by famine and disease, they yielded on 
the 9th of the month Ab, A. p. 135, and the 
grandson of Bar Cocheba was among the slain. 
The slaughter was frightful. The Romans, say the 
Rabbinical historians, waded to their horse-bridles 
in blood, which flowed with the fury of a mountain 
torrent. The corpses of the slain, according to the 
same veracious authorities, extended for more than 
thirteen miles, and remained unburied till the reign 
of Antoninus. Five hundred and eighty thousand 
are said to have fallen by the sword, while the 
number of victims to the attendant calamities of 
war was countless. On the side of the Romans 
the loss was enormous, and so dearly bought was 
their victory, that Hadrian, in his letter to the 
Senate, announcing the conclusion of the war, did 
not adopt the usual congratulatory phrase. Bar 
Cocheba has left traces of his occupation of Jeru- 
salem in coins which were struck during the first 
two years of the war. Four silver coins, three of 
them undoubtedly belonging to Trajan, have been 
discovered, restamped with Samaritan characters. 
But the rebel leader, amply supplied with the pre- 
cious metals by the contributions of his followers, 
afterwards coined his own money. ‘The mint was 
probably during the first two years of the war at 
Jerusalem; the coins struck during that period 
bearing the inscription, “to the freedom of Jeru- 
salem,’ or “ Jerusalem the holy.” They are men- 
tioned in both Talmuds. 

Madrian’s first policy, after the suppression of 
the revolt, was to obliterate the existence of Jeru- 
salem as a city. The ruins which Titus had left 
were razed to the ground, and the plough passed 
over the foundations of the Temple. A colony of 
Roman citizens occupied the new city which rose 
from the ashes of Jerusalem, and their number was 
afterwards augmented by the Emperor’s veteran 
legionaries. A temple to the Capitoline Jupiter 
was erected on the site of the sacred edifice of the 


7 The word used by Josephus — repiBodos THs 70- 
Acws —may mean either the whole place, or the in- 
closing walls, or the precinct of the Temple. The 
statements of the Talmud perhaps imply that the 


foundations of the Temple only were dug up (see the 
quotations in Schwarz, p. 335); and even these seem 
to have been in existence in the time of Chrysostom 
(Ad Jud@os, iii. 481). 
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Jews, and among the orfaments of the new city 
were a theatre, two market-places (Snudo.), 2 
building called TETPAVULpoY, and another called 
Kédpa. It was divided into seven quarters, ‘each 
of which had its own warden. Mount Zion lay 
without the walls (Jerome, Mic. iii. 12; J/tin. 
Hieros. p. 592, ed. Wesseling). That the northern 
wall inclosed the so-called sacred places, though 
asserted by Deyling, is regarded by Miinter as a 
fable of a later date. A temple to Astarte, the 
Pheenician Venus, on the site afterwards identified 
with the sepulchre, appears on coins, with four 
columns and the inscription C. A. C., Colonia 
Alia Capitolina, but it is more than doubtful 
whether it was erected at this time. The worship 
of Serapis was introduced from Egypt. A statue 
of the emperor was raised on the site of the Holy 
of Holies (Niceph. H. H. iii. 24); and it must 
have been near the same spot that the Bordeaux 
pilgrim saw two statues of Hadrian, not far from 
the ‘lapis pertusus*’ which the Jews of his day 
yearly visited and anointed with oil (/één. Hieros. 
p- 591). 

It was not, however, till the following year, a. D. 
136, that Hadrian, on celebrating his Vicennalia, 
bestowed upon. the new city the name of lia 
Capitolina, combining with his own family title 
the name of Jupiter of the Capitol, the guardian 
deity of the colony. Christians and pagans alone 
were allowed to reside. Jews were forbidden to 
enter on pain of death, and this prohibition re- 
mained in force in the time of Tertullian. But the 
conqueror, though stern, did not descend to wan- 
ton mockery. ‘The swine, sculptured by theeem- 
peror’s command over the gate leading to Bethle- 
hem (Euseb. Chron. Hadr. Ann. xx.) was not 
intended as an insult to the conquered race to bar 
their entrance to the city of their fathers, but was 
one of the signa militaria of the Roman army. 
About the middle of the 4th century the Jews 
were allowed to visit, the neighborhood, and after- 
wards, once a year, to enter the city itself, and weep 
over it on the anniversary of its capture. Jerome 
(on Zeph.i. 15) has drawn a vivid picture of the 
wretched crowds of Jews who in his day assembled 
at the wailing-place by the west wall of the Temple 
to bemoan the loss of their ancestral greatness. 
On the ninth of the month Ab might be seen the 
aged and decrepit of both sexes, with tattered gar- 
ments and disheveled hair, who met to weep over 
the downfall of Jerusalem, and purchased permis- 
sion of the soldiery to prolong their lamentations 
(“et miles mercedem postulat ut illis flere plus 
liceat ’’). 

So completely were all traces of the ancient city 
obliterated that its very name was in process of 
time forgotten. It was not till after Constantine 
built the Martyrion on the site of the crucifixion, 
that its ancient appellation was revived. In the 
7th canon of the Council of Nicxea the bishop of 
Elia is mentioned; but Macarius, in subscribing 
to the canons, designated himself bishop of Jeru- 
salem. The name Ailia occurs as late as Adam- 
nanus (A. D. 697), and is eyen found in Edrisi 
and Mejr ed-Din about 1495. 

After the inauguration of the new colony of 
Alia the annals of the city again relapse into an 
obscurity which is only represented in history by a 
list of twenty-three Christian bishops, who. filled 
up the interval between the election of Marcus, the 
first of the series, and Macarius in the reign of 
Constantine. Already in the third century the 
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Holy Places had become objects of enthusiasm, and 
the pilgrimage of Alexander, a bishop in Cappa- 
docia, and afterwards of Jerusalem, is matter of 
history. In the following century such pilerimages 
became more common. The aged Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine, visited Palestine in A. D. 
326, and, according to tradition, erected magnifi- 
cent churches at Bethlehem, and on the Mount of 
Olives. Her son, fired with the same zeal, swept 
away the shrine of Astarte, which occupied the site 
of the resurrection, and founded’ in its stead a 
chapel or oratory. On the east of this was a large 
court, the eastern side being formed by the Basilica, 
erected on the spot where the cross was said to have 
been found. The latter of these buildings is that 
known as the Martyrion; the former was the 
church of the <Ancastasis, or Resurrection: their 
locality will be considered in the following section 
(p. 1324, &e.). The Martyrion was completed 
A. D. 335, and its dedication celebrated by a great 
council of bishops, first at Tyre, and afterwards 
at Jerusalem,at which Eusebius was present. In 
the reign of Julian (A. p. 362) the Jews, with the 
permission and at the instigation of the emperor, 
made an abortive attempt to lay the foundations 
of a temple. From whatever motive, Julian had 
formed the design of restoring the Jewish worship 
on Mount Moriah to its pristine splendor, and dur- 
ing his absence in the East the execution of his 
project was intrusted to his favorite, Alypius of 
Antioch. Materials of every kind were provided 
at the emperor’s expense, and so great was the en- 
thusiasm of the Jews that their women took part 
in the work, and in the laps of their garments 
carried off the earth which covered the ruins of 
the Temple. But a sudden whirlwind and earth- 
quake shattered the stones of the former founda- 
tions; the workmen fled for shelter to one of the 
neighboring churches (émi ts ray wAhowoy tepav, 
Greg. Naz. Or. iv. 111), the doors of which were 
closed against them by an invisible hand, and a 
fire issuing from the Temple-mount raged the 
whole day and consumed their tools. Numbers 
perished in the flames. Some who escaped took 
refuge in a portico near at hand, which fell at night 
and erushed them as they slept (Theodor. /7. /. 
iii. 15; Sozomen, y. 21; see also Ambros. Epist. 
ad Theodosium, lib. ii. ep. 17). Whatever may 
haye been the coloring which this story received as 
it passed through the hands of the ecclesiastical 
historians, the impartial narrative of Ammianus 
Mareellinus (xxiii. 1), the friend and companion in 
arms of the emperor, leaves no reasonable doubt of 
the truth of the main facts that the work was in- 
terrupted by fire, which all attributed to supernat- 
ural agency. In the time of Chrysostom the foun- 
dations of the Temple still remained, to which the 
orator could appeal (ad Judwos, iii. 431; Paris, 
1636). The event was regarded as a judgment of 
God upon the impious attempt of Julian to falsify 
the predictions of Christ: a position which Bishop 
Warburton defends with great skill in his treatise 
on the subject. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries Jerusalem 
became the centre of attraction for pilgrims from 
all regions, and its bishops contended with those 
of Cesarea for the supremacy; but it was not till 
after the council of Chalcedon (451-453) that it 
was made an independent patriarchate. In the 
theological controversies which followed the decision 
of that council with regard to the two natures of 
Christ, Jerusalem bore its share with other oriental 
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churches, and two of its bishops were deposed by 
Monophysite fanatics. The synod of Jerusalem in 
A. D. 536 confirmed the decree of the synod of 
Constantinople against the Monophysites. 

In 529 the Hmperor Justinian founded at Jeru- 
salem a splendid church in honor of the Virgin, 
which has been identified by most writers with the 
building known in modern times as the Mosque 
el-Aksa, but of which probably no remains now 
exist (see p. 1829). [Against this view see Amer. 
ed. § IV.| Procopius, the historian, ascribes to 
the same emperor the erection of ten or eleven 
monasteries in the neighborhood of Jerusalem and 
Jericho. Eutychius adds that he built a hospital 
for strangers in Jerusalem, and that the church 
above mentioned was begun by the patriarch Elias, 
and completed by Justinian. Later in the same 
century Gregory the Great (590-604) sent the abbot 
Probus to Jerusalem with a large stim of money, 
and endowed a hospital for pilgrims, which Kobin- 
son suggests is the same as that now used by the 
Muslims for the like purpose, and called by the 
Arabs et- Takiyeh. 

For nearly five centuries the city had been free 
from the horrors of war. The merchants of the 
Mediterranean sent their ships to the coasts of 
Syria, and Jerusalem became a centre of trade, as 
well as of devotion. But this rest was roughly 
broken by the invading Persian army under Chos- 
roes IT., who swept through Syria, drove the impe- 
rial troops before them, and, after the capture of 
Antioch and Damascus, marched upon Jerusalem. 
A multitude of Jews from Tiberias and Galilee fol- 
lowed in their train. The city was invested, and 
taken by assault in June, 614; thousands of the 
monks and clergy were slain; the suburbs were 
burnt, churches demolished, and that of the Holy 
Sepulchre injured, if not consumed, by fire. The 
invading army in their retreat carried with them 
the patriarch Zacharias, and the wood of the true 
cross, besides multitudes of captives. During the 
exile of the patriarch, his vicar Modestus, supplied 
with money:and workmen by the munificent John 
Eleemon, patriarch of Alexandria, restored the 
churches of the Resurrection and Calvary, and 
also that of the Assumption. After a struggle of 
fourteen years the imperial arms were again victo- 
rious, and in 628 Heraclius entered Jerusalem on 
foot, at the head of a triumphal procession, bearing 
the true cross on his shoulder. The restoration of 
the churches is, with greater probability, attributed 
by William of Tyre to the liberality of the empe- 
ror (/7ist. i. 1). 

The dominion of the Christians in the Holy City 
was now rapidly drawing to a close. After an ob- 
stinate defense of four months, in the depth of 
winter, against the impetuous attacks of the Arabs, 
the patriarch Sophronius surrendered to the Khalif 
Omar in person A. D. 637. The valor of the be- 
sieged extorted unwilling admiration from the vic- 
tors, and obtained for them terms unequaled for 
leniency in the history of Arab conquest. The 
Khalif, after ratifying the terms of capitulation, 
which secured to the Christians liberty of worship 
in the churches which they had, but prohibited the 
erection of more, entered the city, and was met at 
the gates by the patriarch. “Sophronius received 
him with the uncourteous exclamation, “ Verily 
this is the abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place!” 
and the chronicler does not forget to record the 
ragged dress and “ Satanic hypocrisy ” of the hardy 
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khalif (Cedrenus, Hist. Comp. 426). Omar then, 
in company with the patriarch, visited the Church 
of the Resurrection, and at the Muslim time of 
prayer knelt down on the eastern steps of the 
Basilica, refusing to pray within the buildings, in 
order that the possession of them might be secured 
to the Christians. Tradition relates that he re- 
quested a site whereon to erect a mosque for the 
Mohammedan worship, and that the patriarch as- 
signed him the spot oceupied by the reputed stone 
of Jacob’s vision: over this he is said-to have built 
the mosque afterwards known by his name (Eutychii 
Chron. ii. 285; Ockley, Hist. of Sar. pp. 205-214, 
Bohn), and which still exists in the S. E. corner 
of the- Aksa. Henceforth Jerusalem became for 
Muslims, as well as Christians, a sacred place, and 
the Mosque of Omar shared the honors of pilgrimage 
with the renowned Kaaba of Mecca. 

In the reign of Charlemagne (771-814) ambas- 
sadors- were sent by the Emperor of the West to 
distribute alms in the Holy City, and on their 
return were accompanied by envoys from the en- 
lightened Khalif Hartin er-Rashid. bearing te 
Charlemagne the keys of Calvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre. But these amenities were not of long 
continuance. The dissensions which ensued upon 
the death of the khalif spread to Jerusalem, and 
churches and convents suffered in the general 
anarchy. About the same period the feud between 
the Joktanite and Ishmaelite Arabs assumed an 
alarming aspect. The former, after devastating the 
neighboring region, made an attempt upon Jeru- 
salem, but were repulsed by the signal valor of its 
garrison. In the reign of the Khalif el-Motasem 
it was held for a time by the revel chief Tamfin 
Abu-Hareb. 

With the fall of the Abassides the Holy City 
passed into the hands of the Fatimite conqueror 
Muez, who fixed the seat of his enrpire at Musr el- 
Kahirah, the modern Cairo (A. Dp. 969). Under the 
Fatimite dynasty the sufferings of the Christians in 
Jerusalem reached their height, when el-Hakem, 
the third of his line, ascended the throne (A. p. 
996). The church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
had been twice dismantled and burnt within the 
previous seventy years (Eutych. Ann. ii. 529, 530; 
Cedren. Hist. Comp. p. 661), was again demolished 
(Ademari Chron. A. p. 1010), and its suecessor™ 
was not completed till a. p. 1048. A small chapel 
(“ oratoria valde modiea,’’ Will. Tyr. viii. 3) sup- 
plied the place of the magnificent Basilica on Gol- 
gotha. 

The pilgrimages to Jerusalem in the 11th cen- 
tury became a source of revenue to the Muslims, 
who exacted a tax of a byzant from every visitor to 
the Holy Sepulchre. Among the most remarkable 
pilgrimages of this century were those of Robert 
of Normandy (1035), Lietbert of Cambray (1054), 
and the German bishops (1065). 

In 1077 Jerusalem was pillaged by Afsis the 
Kharismian, commander of the army sent by Melek 
Shah against the Syrian dominions of the khalif. 
About the year 1084 it was bestowed by Tutush, 
the brother of Melek Shah, upon Ortok, chief of a 
Turkman horde under his command. From this 
time till 1091 Ortok was emir of the city, and on 
his death it was held as a kind of fief by his sons 
Iighazy and Sukman, whose severity to the Chris- 
tians became the proximate cause of the Crusades. 
Rudhwan, son of Tutush, made an ineffectual attack 
upon Jerusalem, in 1096. The city was ultimately 
taken, after a siege of forty days, by Afdal, vizir 
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of the khalif of Evypt, and for eleven months had 
been governed by the Emir Iftikar ed-Dauleh, when, 
on the 7th of June, 1099, the crusading army ap- 
peared before the walls. After the fall of Antioch 
in the preceding year the remains of their numerous 
host marched along between Lebanon and the sea, 
passing Byblos, Beyrout, and ‘lyre on their road, 
and so through Lydda, Ramleh, and the ancient 
Emmaus, to Jerusalem. The crusaders, 40,000 
in number, but with little more than 20,000 effective 
troops, reconnoitred the city, and determined to 
attack it on the north. Their camp extended from 
the Gate of St. Stephen to that beneath the tower 
af David. Godfrey of Lorraine occupied the extreme 
left (East): next him was Count Robert of Flanders; 
Robert of Normandy held the third place; and 
Tancred was posted at the N. W. corner tower, after- 
wards called by his name. Raymond of Toulouse 
originally encamped against the West Gate, but 
afterwards withdrew half his force to the part be- 
tween the city and the church of Zion. At the 
tidings of their approach the khalif of Egypt gave 
orders for the repair of the towers and walls; the 
fountains and wells for five or six miles round (Will. 
Tyr. vii. 23), with the exception of Siloam, were 
stopped, as in the days of Hezekiah, when the city 
was invested by Sennacherib’s host of Assyrians. 
On the fifth day after their arrival the crusaders 
attacked the city and drove the Saracens from the 
outworks, but were compelled to suspend their 
operations till the arrival of the Genoese engineers. 
Another month was consumed in constructing 
engines to attack the walls, and meanwhile the 
besiegers suffered all the horrors of thirst in a byrn- 
ing sun. At length the engines were completed 
and the day fixed for the assault. On the night 
of the 13th of July Godfrey had changed his plan of 
attack, and removed his engines to a weaker part 
of the wall between the Gate of St. Stephen and 
the corner tower overlooking the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat on the north. At break of day the city was 
assaulted in three points at once. Tancred and 
Raymond of Toulouse attacked the walls opposite 
their own positions. Night only separated the com- 
batants, and was spent by both armies in prepara- 
tions for the morrow’s contest. Next day, after 
seven hours’ hard fighting, the drawbridge from 
Godfrey's Tower was let down. Godfrey was first 
upon the wall, followed by the Count of Flanders 
and the Duke of Normandy; the northern gate was 
thrown open, and at three o'clock on Friday the 
15th of July Jerusalem was in the hands of the 
crusaders. Raymond of Toulouse entered without 
opposition by the Zion Gate., The carnage was 
terrible: 10,000 Muslims fell within the saered 
inclosure. Order was gradually restored, and God- 
frey of Bouillon elected king (Will. Tyr. viii.). 
Churches were established, and for eighty-eight 
years Jerusalem remained in the hands of the 
Christians. In 1187 it was retaken by Saladin 


a * Some account of Jerusalem as it now is will be 
found under the head of Modern Jerusalem, appended 
to the present article (Amer. ed.). This review of 
the vicissitudes of the Holy City would be incomplete 
without such an addition i. 

b * This article of Mr. Fergusson on the * Topography 
of the City.” is one of great value, aside altogether 
from the correctness or incorrectness of his peculiar 
views respecting the identification of Mount Zion and 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre. On these particular 
points his views, though approved by some in England 
and supported by no little ingenuity, are not those 
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after a siege of several weeks. Five years afterwards 
(1192), in anticipation of an attack by Richard of 
England, the fortifications were strengthened and 
new walls built, and the supply of water again cut 
off (Barhebr. Chron. p. 421). During the winter 
of 1191-2 the work was prosecuted with the utmost 
vigor. Fifty skilled masons, sent by Alaeddin of 
Mosul, rendered able assistance, and two thousand 
Christian captives were pressed into the service. 
The Sultan rode round the fortifications each day 
encouraging the workmen, and eyen brought them 
stones on his horse’s saddle. His sons, his brother 
Malek al-Adel, and the Emirs ably seconded his 
efforts, and within six months the works were 
completed, solid and durable as a rock (Wilken, 
Kreuzziige, iv. 457, 458). The walls and towers 
were demolished by order of the Sultan Melek el- 
Mu'adhdhem of Damascus in 1219, and in this 
defenseless condition the city was ceded to the 
Christians by virtue of the treaty with the Emperor 
Frederick II. An attempt to rebuild the walls in 
1239 was frustrated by an assault by David of 
Kerak, who dismantled the city anew. In 1248 it 
again came into the hands of the Christians, and 
in the following year sustained a siege by the wild 
Kharismian hordes, who slaughtered the priests and 
monks who had taken refuge in the chureh of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and after plundering the city with- 
drew to Gaza. After their departure Jerusalem 
again reverted to the Mohammedans, in whose 
hands it still remains. The defeat of the Christians 
at Gaza was followed by the occupation of the Holy 
City by the forces of the Sultan of Eeypt. 

In 1277 Jerusalem was nominally annexed to the 
kingdom of Sicily. In 1517 it passed under the 
sway of the Ottoman Sultan Selim I., whose suc- 
cessor Suliman built the present walls of the city 
in 1542. Mohammed Aly, the Pasha of Egypt,’ 
took possession of it in 1832. In 1834 it was 
seized and held for a time by the Fellahin during 
the insurrection, and in 1840, after the bombard- . 
ment of Acre, was again restored to the Sultan. 

Such in brief is a sketch of the checkered for- 
tunes of the Holy City since its destruction by 
Titus. The details will be found in Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall; Prof. Robinson’s Bibl. Res. i. 
365-407; the Rev. G. Williams’ Holy City, vol. i.; 
Wilken’s Gesch. der Kreuzziige ; Deyling’s Diss. 
de Alice Capitoline orig. et historia; and Bp. 
Miinter’s History of the Jewish War under Trajan 
and Hadrian, translated in Robinson’s Bibliotheca 
Sacra, pp. 893-455. Wiis dato NAVs 


Ill. TopoGRAPHY OF THE Ciry.? 


There is perhaps no city in the ancient world the 
topography of which ought to be so easily deter- 
mined as that of Jerusalem. In the first place, the 
city always was small, and is surrounded by deep 
valleys, while the form of the ground within its 
limits is so strongly marked that there never could 


which Biblical scholars generally entertain. We insert 
therefore (at the end of the article) a somewhat ex- 
tended examination of his theory on this part of the 
subject, by Dr. Wolcott, who writes with the advantage 
of a personal knowledge of the localities in question. 
We pursue this course, instead of setting aside or 
abridging the article, both as an act of justice to Mr 
Fergusson, who enjoys 3 high reputation as an 
architect and archeologist, and as required also by 
our pledge to the reader to omit nothing in this edition » 
of the Dictionary which he would find in the English 
edition. H. 
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apparently be any great difficulty in ascertaining 
its general extent, or in fixing its more prominent 
features; and on the other hand we have in the 
works of Josephus a more full and complete topo- 
graphical description of this city than of almost 
any other in the ancient world. It is certain that 
he was intimately acquainted with the localities he 
describes, and as his copious descriptions can be 
tested by comparing them with the details of the 


siege by Titus which he afterwards narrates, there | 


ought to be no difficulty in settling at least all the 
main points. Nor would there ever have been any, 
but for the circumstance that for a long period after 
the destruction of the city by Titus, the place was 
practically deserted by its original inhabitants, and 
the continuity of tradition consequently broken in 
upon; and after this, when it again appears in his- 
tory, it is as a sacred city, and at a period the most 
uncritical of any known in the modern history of 
the world. During at least ten centuries of what 
are called most properly the dark ages, it was 
thought necessary to find a locality for every event 
mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures which had 
taken place within or near its walls. These were 
in most instances fixed arbitrarily, there being no 
constant tradition to guide the topographer, so that 
the confusion which has arisen has become perplex- 
ing, to a degree that can only be appreciated by 
those who have attempted to unravel the tangled 
thread; and now that long centuries of constant 
tradition have added sanctity to the localities, it is 
extremely difficult to shake one’s self free from its 
influence, and to inyestigate the subject in that 
critical spirit which is necessary to elicit the truth 
so long buried in obscurity. 

It is only by taking up the thread of the narra- 
tive from the very beginning, and admitting nothing 
which cannot be proved, either by direct testimony 
or by local indications, that we can hope to clear 
up the mystery; but, with the ample materials 

. that still exist, it only requires that this should be 
done in order to arrive at a correct determination 
of at least all the principal points of the topography 
of this sacred city. 

So little has this been done hitherto, that there 
are at present before the public three distinct views 
of the topography of Jerusalem, so discrepant from 
one another in their most essential features, that a 
disinterested person might fairly feel himself justi- 
fied in assuming that there existed no real data for 
the determination of the points at issue, and that 
the disputed questions must forever remain in the 
same unsatisfactory state as at present. . 

1. The first of these theories is the most obvious, 
and has at all events the great merit of simplicity. 
It consists in the belief that all the sacred localities 
were correctly ascertained in the early ages of 
Christianity; and, what is still more important, 
that none have been changed during the dark ages 
that followed, or in the numerous reyolutions to 
which the city has been exposed. Consequently, 
inferring that all which the traditions of the Middle 
Ages have handed down to us may be implicitly 
relied upon. The advantages of this theory are so 
manifest, that it is little wonder that it should be 
so popular and find so many advocates. 

The first person who ventured publicly to express 
his dissent from this view was Korte, a German 
printer, who travelled in Palestine about the year 
A728. On visiting Jerusalem he was struck with 
the apparent impossibility of reconciling the site of 
the present church of the Holy Sepulchre with the 
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exigencies of the Bible narrative, and on his return 
home published a work denying the authenticity 
of the so-called sacred localities. His heresies ex- 
cited very little attention at the time, or for long 
afterwards; but the spirit of inquiry which has 
sprung up during the present century has revived 
the controversy which has so long been dormant, 
and many pious and earnest men, both Protestant 
and Catholic, have expressed with more or less dis- 
tinctness the difficulties they feel in reconciling the 
assumed localities with the indications in the Bible. 
The arguments in favor of the present localities 
being the correct ones are well summed up by the 
Rey. George Williams in his work on the Holy 
City, and with the assistance of Professor Willis all 
has been said that can be urged in favor of their 
authenticity. Nothing can exceed the ingenuity 
of the various hypotheses that are brought forward 
to explain away the admitted difficulties of the 
case; but we look in vain for any new facts to 
counterbalance the significance of those so often 
urged on the other side, while the continued appeals 
to faith and to personal arguments, do not inspire 
confidence in the soundness of the data brought 
forward. 

2. Professor Robinson, on the other hand, in his 
elaborate works on Palestine, has brought together 
all the arguments which from the time of Korte 
have been accumulating against the authenticity of 
the medizyal sites and traditions. He has done 
this with a power of logic which would probably 
have been conclusive had he been able to carry the 
argument to its legitimate conclusion. His want 
of knowledge of architecture and of the principles 
of architectural criticism, however, prevented him 
from perceiving that the present church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was wholly of an age subsequent to that 
of the Crusades, and without a trace of the style of 
Constantine. Nor was he, from the same causes, 
able to correct in a single instance the erroneous 
adscriptions given to many other buildings in Jeru- 
salem, whose dates might have afforded a clew to 
the mystery. When, in consequence, he announced 
as the result of his researches the melancholy con- 
clusion, that the site of the Holy Sepulchre was 
now, and must in all probability for ever remain a 
mystery, the effect was, that those who were opposed 
to his views clung all the more firmly to those they 
before entertained, preferring a site and a sepulchre 
which had been hallowed by the-tradition of ages 
rather than launch forth on the shoreless sea of 
speculation which Dr. Robinson’s negative con- 
clusion opened out before them. 

3. The third theory is that put forward by the 
autbor of this article in his “ Essay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem.’ It agrees generally 
with the views urged by all those from Korte to 
Robinson, who doubt the authenticity of the present 
site of the sepulchre; but instead of acquiescing in 
the desponding view taken by the latter, it goes on 
to assert, for reasons which will be given hereafter, 
that the building now known to Christians as the 
Mosque of Omar, but by Moslems called the Dome 
of the Rock, is the identical church which Con- 
stantine erected over the Rock which contained the 
Tomb of Christ. 

If this view of the topography can be maintained, 
it at once sets to rest all questions that can pos- 
sibly arise as to the accordance of the sacred sites 
with the Bible narrative; for there is no doubt but 
that at the time of the crucifixion this locality was 
outside the walls, ‘near the judgment-seat,” and 
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“towards the country;’’ and it agrees in every 
respect with the minutest indication of the Scrip- 
tures. 

It confirms all that was said by Eusebius, and 
all Christian and Mohammedan writers before the 
time of the Crusades, regarding the sacred localities, 
and brings the Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan 
topography into order, and explains all that before 
was so puzzling. 

It substitutes a building which no one doubts 
was built long before the time of the Crusades, for 
one which as undoubtedly was erected after that: 
event; and one that now possesses in its centre a 
mass of living rock with one cave in it exactly as 
described by Eusebius, for one with only a small 
tabernacle of marble, where no rock ever was seen 
by human eyes; and it groups together buildings 
undoubtedly of the age of Constantine, whose juxta- 
position it is otherwise impossible to account for. 

A theory offering such advantages as these ought 
either to be welcomed by all Christian men, or 
assailed by earnest reasoning, and not rejected 
without good and solid objections being brought 
against it. Jor it never can be unimportant even 
to the best established creeds to deprive scofters of 
every opportunity for a sneer, and it is always wise 
to offer to the wavering every testimony which may 
tend to confirm them in their faith. 


The most satisfactory way of investigating the | 


subject will probably be to commence at the time 
of the greatest prosperity of Jerusalem, immedi- 
ately before its downfall, which also happens to be 
the period when we have the greatest amount ,of 
knowledge regardiug its features. If we can de- 
termine what was then its extent, and fix the more 
important localities at that period, there will be no 
great difficulty in ascertaining the proper sites for 
the events which may have happened either before 
or after. All that now remains of the ancient city 
of course existed then; and the descriptions of Jo- 
sephus, in so far as they are to be trusted, apply to 
the city as he then saw it; so that the evidence is 
at that period more complete and satisfactory than 
at any other time, and the city itself being then at 
its greatest extent, it necessarily included all that 
existed either before or afterwards. 

It will not be necessary here to dwell upon the 
much disputed point of the veracity of the his- 
torian on whose testimony we must principally rely 
in this niatter. It will be sufficient to remark that 
every new discovery, every improved plan that has 
been made, has served more and more to confirm 
the testimony of Josephus, and to give a higher 
idea of the minute accuracy of his local knowledge. 
In no one instance has he yet been convicted of any 
material error in describing localities in plan. 
Many difficulties which were thought at one time 
to be insuperable haye disappeared with a more 
careful investigation of the data; and now that the 
city has been carefully mapped and explored, there 
seems every probability of our being able to recon- 
cile all his descriptions with the appearance of the 
existing localities. So much indeed is this the case 
that one cannot help suspecting that the Roman 
army was provided with surveyors who could map 


out the localities with very tolerable precision; and | 


that, though writing at Rome, Josephus had before 
him data which checked and guided him in all he 
said as to horizontal dimensions. This becomes 
more probable whet we consider how moderate all 
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statements whenever he speaks of heights or de- 
scribes the arrangement of buildings which had 
been destroyed in the siege, and of which it may 
be supposed no record or correct. description then 
existed. He seems to have felt himself at liberty 
to indulge his national vanity in respect to these, 
but to have been checked when speaking of what 
still existed, and could never be fulsified. The con- 
sequence is, that in almost all instances we may im- 
plicitly rely on anything he says with regard to the 


‘plan of Jerusalem, and as to anything that existed 


or could be tested at the time he wrote, but must 
receive with the greatest caution any assertion with 
regard to what did not then remain, or respecting 
which no accurate evidence could be adduced to 
refute his statement. 

In attempting to follow the description of Jo- 
sephus there are two points which it is necessary 
should be fixed in order to understand what fol- 
lows. 

The first of these is the position and dimensions 
of the Temple; the second the position of the 
Tower Hippicus. 

Thanks to modern investigation there now seems 
to be little difficulty in determining the first, with 
all the accuracy requisite to our present purposes. 
The position of the Tower Hippicus cannot be de- 
termined with the same absolute certainty, but can 
be fixed within such limits as to allow no reason- 
able doubts as to its locality. 

I. Site of the Temple. — Without any excep- 
tion, all topographers are now agreed that the 
Temple stood within the limits of the great area 
now known as the Haram, though few are agreed 
as to the portion of that space which it covered; 
and at least one author places it in the centre, and 
not at the southern extremity of the inclosure. 
With this exception all topographers are agreed 


No. 1.— Remains of Arch of Bridge. 
of Haram.) 


(S. W. angle 


that the southwestern angle of the Haram area was 
one of the angles of the ancient Jewish Temple. 
In the first place it is admitted that the Temple 
was a rectangle, and this happens to be the only 
right angle of the whole inclosure. In the next 
place, in his description of the great Stoa Basilica 
of the Temple, Josephus distinctly states that it 
stood on the southern wall and overhung the valley 
(Ant. xv. 16, § 5). Again, the discovery of the re- 


/mains of the arch of a bridge, commencing about 


these are, and how consistent with existing remains, | 40 feet from the S. W. angle in the western wall, 
and compare them with his strangely exaggerated and consequently coinciding with the centre of the 
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great Stoa (as will be shown under the head Trm- 
PLE), so exactly corresponds with the description 
of Josephus (Ant. xiv. 4, § 2; B. J. i. 2, §§ 5, 2, 
li. 16, § 2, vi. 6, § 3, vi. 7, § 1) as in itself to be 
sufficient, to decide the question. ‘The size of the) 
stones and the general character of the masonry at 
the Jews’ Wailing-place (wood-eut No. 2) in the, 
western wall near its southern extremity have been 
considered by almost all topographers as a proof | 
that the wall there formed part of the substruc-| 
tures of the Temple; and lastly, the discovery of | 
one of the old gateways which Josephus (B. J. vi. | 
6, § 2) mentions as leading from the Temple to Par- 
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Temple was a square of 500 cubits each side 
(Mishna, v. 834); but the Rabbis, as if aware that 
this assertion did not coincide with the localities, 
immediately correct themselves by explaining that 
it was the eubit of 15 inches which was meant, 
which would make the side 625 feet. Their author- 
ity, however, is so questionable, that it is of the 
least possible consequence what they said or meant. 


bar, on this side, mentioned by Ali Bey, ii. 226, and 
Dr. Barelay (City of the Great King, p. 490), be-| 
sides minor indications, make up sueh a chain of | 
proof as to leave scarcely a doubt on this point. | 

The extent of the Temple northwards and east | 
wards from this point is a question on which there | 
is much less agreement than with regard to the 
fixation of its southwestern angle, though the eyi- 


| 


dence, both written and local, points inevitably to | | 


the conclusion that Josephus was literally correct , 
when he said that the Temple was an exact square | 
of a stadium, or 600 Greek feet, on each side (Ant. 
xv. 11, § 3). This assertion he repeats when de-— 
scribing the great Stoa Basilica, which oceupied the 
whole of the southern side (xv. 11, § 9); and again. | 
in describing Solomon’s, or the eastern portico, he 
says it was 400 cubits, or 600 feet, in extent (xx. 
10, § 7); and lastly, in narrating the building of | 
the Temple of Solomon (viii. 3, § 9), he says he’ 
elevated the ground to 400 cubits, meaning, as the | 
context explains, on each side. In fact there is no 
point on which Josephus repeats himself so often, 
and is throughout so thoroughly consistent. 

There is no other written authority on this sub- 
ject except the Talmud, which asserts that the | 


No. 2. — Jews’ Wailing-Place 


The instantia crucis, however, is the existing 
remains, and these confirm the description of Jo- 
sephus to the fullest possible extent. Proceeding 
eastward along the southern wail from the south- 
western angle we find the whole Haram area filled 
up perfectly solid, with the exception of the great 
tunnel-like entrance under the Mosque el-Aksa, 
until, at the distance of 600 feet from the angle, 
we arrive at a wall running northwards at right 


a * This arch is known among travellers as ‘ Rob- 
inson’s Arch.’ Though Dr. Robinson was not the 
first to recognize these projecting stones as connected 
with some ancient bridge or viaduct, he was unques- 
tionably the first to identify them with the bridge so 
particularly described by Josephus. (See Bvb!. Res., 
2d ed., i. 287 ff.. and 606 ff.). It will be observed that | 
these stones spring out of the Haram wall on the east 
side of the Tyropoeon. One of the most remarkable of 
the recent discoveries at Jerusalem is the disinterring | 
of the opposite buttress or pier of the bridge on the | 
western side of the valley, and of the stones of the 
pavement which formed the floor of this causeway. 

The following account of this discovery is drawn up 
from the report of Lieut. Warren, who superintended | 
the excavation: ‘At the depth of about 55 feet a 
gallery from one of the shafts was traced along an 
ancient artificial cutting in the solid rock until it was | 
stopped by a mass of masonry, constructed of fine 
beveled stones of great size, and evidently still remain- 
ing in their original position. ‘This masonry, of which 
three courses remain, proved to be the lowermost portion 
of the original western pier of * Robinson’s Arch.’ . . . 
The remains of the pier consist of ‘ splendid stones’ 
of a peculiarly hard texture, of great magnitude and 
in perfect preservation ; the lowest course, resting on 
the rock, is 8 feet 6 inches high, and the next 3 feet 9 
inches — the height of the large stones still visible, 
above the present surface of the ground in the Haram 
wall. The pier was rather more than 12 feet in thick- 
ness east and west; and it was constructed not as a 
solid mass, but so built with the great stones (already 
mentioned), that it had a hollow space in the inside, 
with openings leading to this space through the ex- 
terior masonry ; and thus the whole pier may be said 
to be made up of smaller ones. . . . 


East of these remarkable and most interesting 
remains of this arch-pier, and on a level with the rock 
surface, a pavement of stone was found to extend to- 
wards the Haram wall; and here, on this pavement, 
upwards of 50 feet beneath the present surface, when 
they had cleared away a cavern-like space sufficiently 
large for them to examine the ancient relics that were 
lying before them, the explorers discovered, ranged in 
two lines north and south, and huddled together just 
as they fell, the actual cvowssoirs, or wedge-shaped 
arch-stones, of which when in its complete condition, 
the great viaduct of Robinson’s Arch had been con- 
structed. That viaduct had led from the Jerusalem 
on the western portion of the rock-plateau that 
formed the site of the city, over the Tyropceon Valley 
—to the Temple on Zion — the eastern portion. . . 
The great arch, its span 41 feet 6 inches and its width 
upwards of 50 feet, which supported this causeway, 
was broken down by command of Titus, when at 
length the whole of Jerusalem had fallen into his 
power; and the arch-stones, hard, and their forms 
still as clearly defined as when they fell, and each one 
weighing at least 20 tons, may now be seen in the 
excavated cavern, at the bottom of the shaft, preserved 
in safety while hidden from sight through eighteen cen- 
turies by the gradually accumulating covering of ruins 
and earth, that at length rose 50 feet above them. . . 
It would be difficult to find any relic of ancient times 
more interesting than this broken archway. The 
Apostles must very often have passed over it, while 
yet the arch remained entire ; and so also must their 
Master and ours often have passed over it with them.” 
(See Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund, for 
1867-68, pp. 52-58 (by Lieut. Warren), and the article 
Exploration of Palestine, in The Quiver, p. 619, by 
Rey. C. Boutell (Lond. 1868).) H. 
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’ 
angles to the southern wall, and bounding the solid 
space. Beyond this point the Haram area is filled 
up with a series of light arches supported on square 
piers (shown in the annexed woodcut, No. 3), the) 
whole being of so slight a construction that it may | 
be affirmed with absolute certainty that neither the 
Stoa Basilica, nor any of the larger buildings of 
the Temple, ever stood on them. , 
is not difficult. Taking Josephus's account of the 
great Stoa as we find it, he states that it consisted 
of four rows of Corinthian pillars, £0 in each row. 
If they extended .along the whole length of the 
present southern wall they must have been spaced 


between 23 and 24 feet apart, and this, from our | 


knowledge of the works of the ancients, we may 
assert to be architecturally impossible. But, far 
more than this, the piers that support the vaults in 
question are only about 3 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 3 
inches square, while the pillars which it is assumed 


The proof of this | 


they supported were between 5 and 6 feet in diam- 
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eter (Ant. xv. 11, § 5), so that, if this were so, the 
foundations must haye been practically about half 
the area of the columns they supported. Even 
this is not all: the piers in the vaults are so irreg- 
ularly spaced, some 17, some 20 or 21, and one 
even 30 feet apart, that the pillars of the Stoa 
must have stood in most instances on the crown or 
sides of the arches, and these are so weak (as may 
be seen from the roots of the trees above having 
struck through them) that they could not for one 
hour have supported the weight. In fact there can 
be no doubt whatever that the buildings of the 
Temple never stood on this frail prop, and also that 
no more solid foundations ever existed here; for the 
bare rock is everywhere visible, and if ever more 
solidly built upon, the remains of such construe- 
tions could not have disappeared. In so far, there- 


fore, as the southern wall is concerned, we may rest 
perfectly satisfied with Josephus’s description that 
the Temple extended east and west 600 feet. 
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No. 3.— Section of vaults in 8. E. angle of Haram, 


The position of the northern wall is as easily 
fixed. If the Temple was square it must have com- 
menced at a point 600 feet from the southwest 
angle, and in fact the southern wall of the platform 
which now surrounds the so-called Mosque of Omar 
runs parallel to the southern wall of the inclosure, 
at a distance of exactly 600 feet, while westward it 
is continued in a causeway which crosses the valley 
just 600 feet from the southwestern angle. It may 
also be mentioned that from this point the western 
wall of the Haram area no longer follows the same 
direction, but inclines slightly to the westward, in- 
dicating a difference (though perhaps not of much 
yalue) in the purpose to which it was applied. 
Moreover the south wall of what is now the plat- 
form of the Dome of the Rock runs eastward from 
the western wall for just 600 feet; which again 
gives the same dimension for the north wall of the 
Temple as was found for the southern wall by the 
limitation of the solid space before the commence- 
ment of the vaults. All these points will be now 
clear by reference to the plan on the next page 
(wood-cut No. 4), where the dimensions are stated 
in English feet, according to the best available au- 
thorities, not in Greek feet, which alone are used in 
the text. 

The only point in Josephus’s description which 
seems to.haye misled topographers with regard to 
these dimensions is his assertion that the Temple 
extended from one valley to the other (Ant. xv. 11, 
§ 5). If he had named the valley or identified it 
in any way with the Valley of Kedron this might 
have been a difficulty; but as it is only « valley it 
is of less importance, especially as the manner in 


which the vaults extend northwards immediately 
beyond the eastern wall of the Temple is sufficient 
to show that such a depression once existed here as 
to justify his expression. But, whatever importance 
may be attached to these indefinite words, they 
never can be allowed to outweigh the written dimen- 
sions and the loeal indications, which show that the 
Temple never could have extended more than 600 
feet from the western wall. 

Tt has been objected to this conclusion that if 
the ‘Temple were only 600 feet square, it would be 
impossible to find space within its walls for all the 
courts and buildings mentioned by Josephus and 
in the Talmud. ‘This difficulty, however, has no 
real foundation in fact, and the mode in which the 
interior may have been arranged, so as to meet all 
the exigencies of the case, will be explained in 
treating of the TymrLy. But in the mean while 
it seems impossible to escape from the conclusion 
that the square space indicated by shading in the 
plan (wood-cut No. 4) was the exact area occupied 
by the Jewish Temple as rebuilt by Herod, and as 
described by Josephus. [Against this view, see § 
LV. Amer. ed. ] 

Il. Hippicus. — Of all the towers that once 
adorned the city of Jerusalem only one now exists 
in anything like a state of perfection. Being in the 
centre of the citadel, on one of the most elevated 
points of the city, it strikes the trayeller’s eye 
whichever way he turns; 2nd from its prominence 
now, and the importance which Josephus ascribes 
to the tower Hippicus, it has been somewhat hastily 
assumed that the two are identical. The reasons, 
howeyer, against this assumption are too cogent to 
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No. 4.— Plan of Haram Area at Jerusalem 
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allow of the identity being admitted. Josephus 
gives the dimensions of the Hippicus as 25 cubits, 
or 37} feet: square, whereas the tower in the citadel 
is 56 feet 6 inches by 70 feet 3 inches (Rob. Bibl. 
fies. ist ed. i. 456), and, as Josephus never dimin- 
ishes the size of anything Jewish, this alone should 
make us pause. Even if we are to assume that it 
is one of the three great towers built by Herod, as 
far as its architecture is concerned, it may as well 
be Phasaélus or Mariamne as Hippicus. Indeed its 
dimensions accord with the first named of these far 
better than with the last. But the great test is 
the locality, and unfortunately the tower in the 
citadel hardly agrees in this respect in one point 


with the description of Josephus. In the first place |, 


he makes it a corner tower, whereas, at the time he 
wrote, the tower in the citadel must have been in a 
reéutering angle of the wall, as it is now. In the 
next he says it was “over against Psephinus”’ 
(B. J. v. 4, § 3), which never could be said of this 
tower. Again, in the same passage, he describes 
the three towers as standing on the north side of 
the wall. If this were so, the two others must have 
been in his time in the centre of the city, where 
Herod never would have placed them. They also 
are said to have stood on a height, whereas easi- 
ward of the citadel the ground falls rapidly. Add 
to these that the position of the army of Titus when 
he sat down before Jerusalem is in itself almost 
sufficient to settle the point. After despatching 
the 10th Legion to the Mount of Olives he located 
himself with the principal division of his army 
opposite the Tower Psephinus, but his right wing 
“ fortified itself at the tower called Hippicus, and 
was distant in like manner about two stadia from 
the city” (B. J. v. 3, § 5). It is almost im- 
possible to apply this passage to the tower in the 
citadel, against which no attack ever was made or 
intended. Indeed, at no period of the siege did 
Titus attempt to storm the walls situated on the 
heights. His attack was made from the northern 
plateau, and it was there that his troops were en- 
camped, and consequently. it must have been 
opposite the angle now occupied by the remains 
called the Kas Jalud that they were placed. From 
the context it seems almost impossible that they 
could have been encamped in the valley opposite 
the present citadel. 

These, and other objections which will be noticed 
in the sequel, seem fatal to the idea of the tower in 
the citadel being the one Josephus alludes to. But 
at the northwestern angle of the present city there 
are the remains of an ancient building of beveled 
masonry and large stones, like those of the founda- 
tions of the Temple (Rob. Bibl. Res. i. 471; Schultz, 
95; Krafft, 37, &c.), whose position answers so com- 
pletely every point of the locality of Hippicus as 
described by Josephus, as to leave no reasonable 
doubt that it marks the site of this celebrated 
edifice. It stood and stands ‘on the northern side 
of the old wall’? — “on a height,” the very highest 
point in the town — “over against Psephinus ’? — 
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“js a corner tower,’”’ and just such a one as would 
naturally be taken as the starting-point for the 
description of the walls. Indeed, if it had hap- 
pened that the Kasr Jalud were as well preserved 
as the tower in the citadel, or that the latter had 
retained only two or three courses of its masonry, 
it is more than probable that no one would have 
doubted that the Kasr Jalud was the Hippicus; 
but with that tendency which prevails to ascribe a 
name to what is prominent rather than to what is 
less obvious, these remains have been overlooked, 
and difficulties have been consequently introduced 
into the description of the city, which have hitherto 
seemed almost insuperable.@ 

Il. Walls. — Assuming therefore for the present 
that the Kasr Jalud, as these ruins are now popu- 
larly called, is the remains of the Hippicus, we have 
no difficulty in determining either the direction or 
the extent of the walls of Jerusalem, as described 
by Josephus (B. J. v. 4, § 2), and as shown in 
Plate I. 

The first or old wall began on the north at the 
tower called Hippicus, and, extending to the Xystus, 
joined the council house, and ended at the west 
cloister of the Temple. Its southern direction is 
described as passing the Gate of the Hssenes (prob- 
ably the modern Jaffa Gate), and, bending above 
the fountain of Siloam, it reached Ophel, and was 
joined to the eastern cloister of the Temple. The 
luportance of this last indication will be apparent 
in the sequel when speaking of the third wall. 

The second wall began at the Gate Gennath, in 
the old wall, probably near the Hippicus, and passed 
round the northern quarter of the city, inclosing, 
as will be shown hereafter, the great valley of the 
Tyropeon, which leads up to the Damascus Gate; 
and then, proceeding southward, joined the fortress 
Antonia. Recent discoveries of old beveled masonry 
in the immediate proximity of the Damascus Gate 
leave little doubt but that, so far at least, its diree- 
tion was identical with that of the modern wall; 
and some part at least of the northern portion of 
the western wall of the Haram area is probably 
built on its foundations. 

The third wall was not commenced till twelve 
years after the date of the Crucifixion, when it was 
undertaken by king Herod Agrippa; and was in- 
tended to inclose the suburbs which had grown out 
on the northern sides of the city, which before this 
had been left exposed (B. J. v. 4, § 2). It began 
at the Hippicus, and reached as far as the tower 
Psephinus, till it came opposite the monument of 
Queen Helena of Adiabene; it then passed by the 
sepulchral monuments of the kings — a well-known 
locality — and turning south at the monument of 
the Fuller, joined the old wall at the valley called 
the Valley of Kedron. This last is perhaps the 
most important point in the description. If the 
Temple had extended the whole width of the modern 
Haram area, this wall must have joined its northern 
cloister, or if the whole of the north side of the 
Temple were covered by the tower Antonia it might 


« * Nothing could seem to be more palpable to an 
observer, than that in the Town of David, so called, 
in the present citadel of Jerusalem, we have the re- 
mains of one of the three great Herodian towns, spared 
by Titus, when the city was demolished (B. J. vi. a 
§ 1). No theory, which would make it more modern, 
can explain the structure. Its lower part bears every 
mark of antiquity, and its cubic solidity (an unusual 
feature) accords with Josephus’s description of these 


towers. (B. J. v. 4, § 3.) If it was either of them, it 
must have been Hippicus, for Phasaélus and Mariamne 
lay east of it, and there could not have been a fortress 
west of this point. Its position relative to the site of 
the Temple, and to the waJ! which stretched between 
them, along the northern brow of Zion, harmonizes 
with this view. The ruins of Kii/’at el-Jalid offer no 
rival claim — suggesting nothing more than a modern 


bastion and an ancient wall. Ss. W 
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have been said to have extended to that fortress, 
but in either of these cases it is quite impossible 
that it could have passed outside the present Haram 


wall go as to meet the old wall at the southeastern | 
angle of the Temple, where Josephus in his de-) 
; There does not | 
seem to be any possible solution of the difficulty, | 


scription makes the old wall end. 


except the one pointed out above, that the Temple 
was only 600 feet square; that the space between 
the Temple and the Valley of Kedron was not in- 
closed within the walls till Agrippa’s time, and 
that the present eastern wall of the Haram is the 
identical wall built by that king — a solution which 
not only accords with the words of Josephus but 
with all the local peculiarities of the place. 

It may also be added that Josephus’s description 


(B. J. v. 4, § 2) of the immense stones of which | 


this wall was constructed, fully bears out the ap- 
pearance of the great stones at the angles, and does 
away with the necessity of supposing, on account 
of their magnificence, that they are parts of the 
substructure of the Temple proper. 

After describing these walls, Josephus adds 
that the whole circumference of the city was 33 
stadia, or nearly four English miles, which is as 
near as may be the extent indicated by the localities. 
He then adds (B. J. v. 4, § 3) that the number of 
towers in the old wall was 60, the middle wall 40, 
and the new wall 99. Taking the distance of these 
towers as 150 feet from centre to centre, which is 
probably very near the truth on the average, the 
first and last named walls are as nearly as may be 
commensurate, but the middle wall is so much too 
short that either we must assume a mistake some- 
where, or, what is more probable, that Josephus 
enumerated the towers not only to where it ended 
at the Antonia, but round the Antonia and Temple 
to where it joined the old wall above Siloam. With 
this addition the 150 feet again is perfectly con- 
sistent with the facts of the case and with the 
localities. Altogether it appears that the extent 
and direction of the walls is not now a matter ad- 
mitting of much controversy, and probably would 
never have been so, but for the difficulties arising 
from the position of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which will be alluded to hereafter. 

IV. Antonia. — Before leaving the subject of 
the walls, it may be yell to fix the situation of the 
Turris Antonia, as far as the data at our command 
will admit. It certainly was attached to the Temple 
buildings, and on the northern side of them; but 
whether covering the whole space, or only a portion, 
has been much disputed. After stating that the 
Temple was foursquare, and a stadium on each side, 
Josephus goes on to say (B. J. vy. 5, § 2), that with 
Antonia it was six stadia in cireumference. The 
most obvious conclusion from this would be that 
the Antonia was of the same dimensions as the 
Temple, and of the form shown in the diagram 
(wood-cut No. 5), where A marks the Temple, and 
B Antonia, according to this theory. In other 


a * Josephus (B. J. v. 4, § 4, vi. 8, § 1) represents 
the old wall, with its towers, to have been carried 
along the brow of an eminence, increasing their ap- 
parent elevation. The course given in the preceding 
map (Plate 1) could never have been the line which 
he describes. 

This wall extended from Hippicus to the Xystus, 
which was an open place, used for popular assemblies, 
on the eastern brow of Zion, and connected by the 
bridge with the Temple. (B. J. ii. 16, § 8, vi. 6, § 2, 
vi. 8,§ 1.) A glance at the map will show that in 
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words, it assumes that the Antonia occupied prac- 
tically the platform on which the so-called Mosque 
of Omar now stands, and there is nothing in the 
locality to contradict such an assumption (see B. J. 


B 
A 
" 'No._5. No. 6. 
vi. 5, § 4). On the contrary, the fact of the Sakhra 


being the highest rock in the immediate neighbor- 
hood would confirm all we are told of the situation 
of the Jewish citadel. There are, however, certain 
| facts mentioned in the account of the siege which 
render such a view nearly if not quite untenable. 

Tt is said that when Titus reviewed his army on 
Bezetha (B. J. v. 9, § 1), the Jews looked on from’ 
the north wall of the Temple. If Antonia, on higher 
ground, and probably with higher walls, had inter- 
vened, this could not have been possible; and the 
expression must have been that they looked on 
from the walls of Antonia. We have also a passage 
(B. J. vy. T, § 3) which makes this even clearer; it 
is there asserted that “John and his faction de- 
fended themselves from the tower Antonia, and 
from the northern cloisters of the Temple, and fought 
the Romans” (from the context evidently simul- 
taneously) “ before the monument of king Alex- 
ander.’ We are therefore forced to adopt the 
alternative, which the words of Josephus equally 
justify, that the Antonia was a tower or keep 
attached to the northwestern angle of the Temple, 
as shown in the plan. Indeed, the words of Jose- 
phus hardly justify any other interpretation; for he 
says (B. J. vy. 5, § 8) that “it was situated at the 
corner of two cloisters of the court of the Temple — 
of that on the west, and that on the north.’ Prob- 
ably it was surrounded by a wall, inclosing courts 
and other appurtenances of a citadel, and with its 
inclosing wall at least two stadia in cireuit. It may 
have been two and a half, or even three, as shown 
in the diagram (wood cut No. 6), where C marks 
the size and position of the Antonia on the sup- 
position that its entire circumference was two stadia, 
and D D the size it would attain if only three of its 
sides were counted, and if Josephus did not reckon 
the four stadia of the Temple as a fixed quantity, 
and deducted the part covered by the fortress from 
the whole sum; but in this instance we have no 
local indication to guide us. The question has be- 
come one of no very great importance, as it is quite 
certain that, if the Temple was only 600 feet square, 
it did not occupy the whole of the northern half of 


this feature the line given does not correspond with 
the description. 

The third wall, as above stated, joined the (south- 
ward part of the) old wall at the valley called the 
Valley of Kidron. It could not, then, have joined it 
at the point indicated in the text and map, for this 
point lies between the Kidron and the Tyropceon valleys 
more than one third of the distance from the former. 
The specification which this writer considers “ the 
most important point in the description,” is claimed 
by Dr. Robinson in support of the theory which he 
seeks to displace. (Bibl. Res. i. 461.) Ss. W. 
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the Haram area, and consequently that neither was 
the “ pool of Bethesda ”’ its northern ditch, nor the 
rock on which the governor’s house now stands its 
rock foundation. With the Temple area fixed as 
above, by no hypothesis could it be made to stretch 
as far as that; and the object, therefore, which 
inany topographers had in view in extending the 
dimensions, must now be abandoned. 

V. Hills and Valleys. — Notwithstanding the 
very great degree of certainty with which the site 
of the Temple, the position of the Hippicus, and 
the direction of the walls may be determined, there 
are still one or two points within the city, the 
positions of which have not yet been fixed in so 
satisfactory a manner. ‘Topographers are still at 
issue as to the true direction of the upper part of 
the Tyropeeon Valley, and, consequently, as to the 
position of Acra, and various smaller points de- 
pendent on the fixation of these two. Fortunately 
the determination of these points has no bearing 
whatever on any of the great historical questions 
arising out of the topography; and though it would 
no doubt be satisfactory if they could be definitively 
settled, they are among the least important points 
that arise in discussing the descriptions of Josephus. 

The difficulty of determining the true course of 
the upper part of the T'yropeeon valley is caused by 
our inability to determine whether Josephus, in 
describing the city (B. J. v. 4, § 1), limits, his de- 
scription to the city of Jerusalem, properly so called, 
as circumscribed by the first or old wall, or whether 
he includes the City of Dayid also, and speaks of 
the whole city as inclosed by the third or great 
wall of Agrippa. In the first case the Tyropegon 
must have been the depression leading from a spot 
opposite the northwest angle of the Temple towards 
the Jaffa Gate; in the second it was the great valley 
leading from the same point northwards towards 
the Damascus Gate. 

The principal reason for adopting the first hy- 
pothesis arises from the words of Josephus himself, 
who describes the Tyropoeon as an open space or 
depression within the city, at “which the corre- 
sponding rows of houses on both hills end’ (B. J. 
y.4,§ 1). This would exactly answer the position 
of a valley running to the Jaffa Gate, and conse- 
quently within the old walls, and would apply to 
such a rayine as might easily have been obliterated 
by accumulation of rubbish in after times; but it 
is not so easy to see how it can be made applicable 
to such a valley as that running towards the Da- 
mascus Gate, which must have had a wall on either 
side, and the slope of which is so gradual, that then, 
as now, the “rows of houses’? might — though it 
by no means follows that they must — have run 
across it without interruption. We cannot indeed 
apply the description to this valley, unless we assume 
that the houses were built close up to the old wall, 
so as to leave almost no plain space in front of it, 
or that the formation of the bottom of the valley 
was originally steeper and narrower than it now is. 
On the whiole, this view presents perhaps less dif 
ficulty than the obliteration of the other valley, 
which its most zealous advocates are now forced to 
admit, after the most patient search; added to the 
difficulty that must have existed in carrying the old 
wall across its gorge, which Josephus would have 
hinted at had it existed. 
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The direct evidence seems so nearly balanced, 
that either hypothesis might be adopted if we were 
content to fix the position of the hill Acra from 
that of this valley, as is usually done, instead of 
from extraneous evidence, as we fortunately are able 
to do with tolerable certainty in this matter. 

In all the transactions mentioned in the 12th 
and 13th books of the Antiquities, Josephus com- 
monly uses the word ~Akpa as the corresponding 
term to the Hebrew word Metzidah, translated 
stronghold, fortress, and tower in the books of the 
Maccabees, when speaking of the fortress which ad- 
joined the Temple in the north; and if we might 
assume that the hill Acra and the tower Acra were 
one and the same place, the question might be con- 
sidered as settled. 

It is more than probable that this was so, for in 
describing the “upper market place,’? which was 
called the “citadel”? by David (B. J. v. § 1), 
Josephus uses the word @povpiov, which he also 
applies to the Acra after it was destroyed (Ant. xiii. 
16, § 5), or Bdpis, as the old name apparently _ 
immediately before it was rebuilt by Herod, and by 
him called the Antonia (Ant. xviii. 4, § 3). 

It is also only by assuming that the Acra was 
on the Temple Hill that we can understand the 
position of the valley which the Asmoneans filled 
up. It certainly was not the northern part of the 
Tyropeon which is apparent at the present day, 
nor the other valley to the westward, the filling up 
of which would not have joined the city to the 
Temple (B. J. y. 4, § 1). It could only have been 
a transverse valley running in the direction of, and 
nearly in the position of, the Via Dolorosa. 

It is true that Josephus describes the citadel or 
Acra of Jerusalem (Ant. xiii. 4, 9) as situated in 
the “lower city” (ev 7H kérw mére, xii. 5, § 4, 
B. J. i. 1, § 4), which would equally apply to either 
of the assumed sites, were it not that he qualifies 
it by saying that it was built so high as to dominate 
the Temple, and at the same time lying close to it 
(Ant. xii. 9, § 3), which can only apply to a build- 
ing situated on the Temple Hill. It must also be 
observed that the whole of the Temple Hill is very 
much lower than the hill on which the city itself 
was located, and, consequently, that the ‘Temple 
and its adjuncts may, with great propriety, be 
called the lower city, as contradistinguished from 
the other half, which, from the superior elevation 
of the plateau on which it stands, is truly the upper 
city. 

If we adopt this view, it will account for the 
great leveling operations which at one time have 
been carried on at the northwestern angle of the 
Haram area, and the marks of which haye been 
always a puzzle to antiquaries. These are utterly 
unmeaning on any hypothesis yet suggested, for so 
far from contributing to the defense of any work 
erected here, their effect from their position must 
have been the very reverse. But if we admit that 
they were the works which occupied the Jews for 
three years of incessant, labor (Ant. xiii. 7, § 6) 
after the destruction of the Acra, their appearance 
is at once accounted for, and the description of 
Josephus made plain. 

If this view of the matter be correct, the word 
duleupros (B. J. v. 6, § 1), about which so much 
controversy has been raised, must be translated 


a *The opposite view, namely, that the fortress 
Antonia apparently occupied the whole northern part 
of the present Haram area, is strongly presented by 


Dr. Robinson, in Bibl. Sacra, iii. 616-634. Also, in 
Bibl. Res., 1852, pp. 280-243. Satie 
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“sloping down on either side,”’ a meaning which it 
will bear equally as well as “ gibbous,’”? which is | 
usually affixed to it, and which only could be ap- | 
plied if the hill within the old wall were indicated. | 

On reviewing the whole question, the great pre- | 
ponderance of evidence seems to be in favor of the | 
assumption that the hill Aera and the citadel Acra | 
were one and the same place ; that Acra was sit- 
uated on the northern side of the Temple, on the 
sane hill, and probably on the same spot, originally | 
oceupied by David as the stronghold of Zion (2 Sam. | 
y. 7-9), and near where Baris and Antonia after- | 
wards stood; and consequently that the great 
northern depression running towards the Damascus 
Gate is the Tyropeeon valley, and that the Valley of 
the Asmoneans was a transverse cut, separating 
the hill Bezetha from the Acra or citadel on the | 
Temple Hill. 

If this view of the internal topography of the 
city be granted, the remaining hills and yalleys fall 
into their places easily and as a matter of course. 
The citadel, or upper market-place of Josephus, was 
the modern Zion, or the city inclosed within the 
old wall; Acra was the ancient Zion, or the hill on 
which the Temple, the City of David, Baris, Acra, 
and Antonia, stood. It lay over against the other; 
.and apparently between these two, in the valley, | 
stood the lower city, and the place called Millo. 
Bezetha was the well-defined hill to the north of 
the Temple, just beyond the valley in which the 
Piscina Probatica was situated. The fourth hill 
which Josephus enumerates, but does not name, 
must have been the ridge between the last-named 
valley and that of the Tyropeeon, and was separated 
from the Temple Hill by the Valley of the As- 
moneans. The other minor localities will be pointed 
out in the sequel as they occur in order.@ 

VI. Population. — There is no point in which 
the exaggeration in which Josephus occasionally 
indulges is more apparent than in speaking of the 
population of the city. The inhabitants were dead; 
no record remained; and to magnify the greatness 
of the city was a compliment to the prowess of the 
conquerors. Still the assertions that three millions 
were collected at the Passover (B. J. vi. 9, § 3); 
that a million of people perished in the siege; that 
100,000 escaped, etc., are so childish, that it is sur- 
prising any one could ever have repeated them. 
Eiyen the more moderate calculation of Tacitus of 
600,000 inhabitants, is far beyond the limits of prob- 
ability.? 

Placing the Hippicus on the farthest northern 
point possible, and consequently extending the walls 
as far as either authority or local circumstances will 
admit, still the area within the old walls never could 
have exceeded 180 acres. Assuming, as is some- 
times done, that the site of the present Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was outside the old walls, this 
area must be reduced to 120 or 130 acres; but 
taking it at the larger area, its power of accom- 
modating such a multitude as Josephus describes 
may be illustrated by reference to a recent example. 
The great Exhibition Building of 1851 covered 18 
acres —just a tenth of this. On three days near 
its closing 100,000 or 105,000 persons visited it; 
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but it is not assumed that more than from 60,000 
to 70,000 were under its roof at the same moment. 
Any one who was in the building on these days 
will recollect how impossible it was to moye from 
one place to another ; how frightful in fact the 
crush was both in the galleries and on the floor, 
and that in many places even standing room could 
hardly be obtained; yet if 600,000 or 700,000 people 
were in Jerusalem after the fall of the outer wall 
(almost at the beginning of the siege), the crowd 
there must have been denser than in the Crystal 
Palace; eating, drinking, sleeping, or fighting, lit- 
erally impossible; and considering how the site of a 
town must be encumbered with buildings, 300,000 
in Jerusalem would have been more crowded than 
were the sight-seers at the Crystal Palace in its 
most crowded moments. 

But fortunately we are not. left to such vague 
data as these. No town in the east can be pointed 
out where each inhabitant has not at least 40 square 
yards on an average allowed to him. In some of 
the crowded cities of the west, such as parts of 
London, Liverpool, Hamburg, etc., the space is 
reduced to about 30 yards to each inhabitant; but 
this only applies to the poorest and more crowded 
places, with houses many stories high, not to cities 
containing palaces and public buildings. London, 


|on the other hand, averages 200 yards of superficial 


space for every person living within its precincts. 
But, on the lowest estimate, the ordinary popula- 
tion of Jerusalem must have stood nearly as fol- 
lows: Taking the area of the city inclosed by the 
two old walls at 750,000 yards, and that inclosed by 
the wall of Agrippa at 1,500,000, we have 2,250,000 
for the whole. Taking the population of the old 


| city at the probable number of one person to 50 


yards we have 15,000, and at the extreme limit of 
30 yards we should have 25,000 inhabitants for the 
old city. And at 100 yards to each individual in 
the new city about 15,000 more; so that the popu- 
lation of Jerusalem, in its days of greatest pros- 
perity, may have amounted to from 30,000 to 45,- 
000 souls, but could hardly ever have reached 
50,000; and assuming that in times of festival one 
half were added to this amount, which is an extreme 
estimate, there may have been 60,000 or 70,000 in 
the city when Titus came up against it. As no one 
would stay in a beleaguered city who had a home to 
flee to, it is hardly probable that the men who came 
up to fight for the defense of the city would equal 
the number of women and children who would seek 
refuge elsewhere; so that the probability is that 
about the usual population of the city were in it at 
that time. 

It may also be mentioned that the army which 
Titus brought up against Jerusalem did not exceed 
from 25,000 to 30,000 effective men of all arms, 
which, taking the probabilities of the case, is about 
the number that would be required to attack a for- 
tified town defended by from 8,000 to 10,000 men 
capable of bearing arms. Had the garrison been 
more numerous the siege would have been improb- 
able, but taking the whole incidents of Josephus’s 
narrative, there is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the Jews ever could have mustered 10,000 


a * For an answer to the speculations under this 
head, see, in part, Bibl. Sacra, iii. 417-438, Rob. Bibi. 
Res, 1852, pp. 207-211, and, in part, section IV., 
below. SimWe 

» It is instructive to compare these with the moderate 


figures of Jeremiah (lii. 28-30) where he enumerates 


the number of persons carried into captivity by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in three deportations from both city and 
province as only 4,600, though they seem to have swept 
off every one who could go, nearly depopulating the 
place 
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combatants at any period of the siege; half that 
number is probably nearer the truth. The main 
interest this question has in a topographical point 
of view, is the additional argument it affords for 
placing Hippicus as far north as it has been placed 
above, and generally to extend the walls to the 
greatest extent justifiable, in order to accommodate 
a population at all worthy of the greatness of the 
city. It is also interesting as showing the utter 
impossibility of the argument of those who would 
except the whole northwest corner of the present 
city from the old walls, so as to accommodate the 
Holy Sepulchre with a site outside the walls, in 
accordance with the Bible narrative. 

VIL. Zion. — One of the great, difficulties which 
has perplexed most authors in exantining the ancient 
topography of Jerusalem, is the correct. fixation of 
the locality of the sacred Mount of Zion. It can- 
not be disputed that from the time of Constantine 
downwards to the present day, this name has been 
applied to the western hill on which the city of 
Jerusalem now stands, and in fact always stood. 

Notwithstanding this, it seems equally certain 
that up to the time of the destruction of the city 
by Titus, the name was applied exclusively to the 
eastern hill, or that on which the Temple stood. 

Unfortunately the name Zion is not found in the 
works of Josephus, so that we have not his assist- 
ance, which would be invaluable in this case, and 
there is no passage in the Bible which directly 
asserts the identity of the hills Moriah and Zion, 
though many which cannot well be understood 
without this assumption. The cumulative proof, 
however, is such as almost perfectly to supply this 
want. ‘ 

From the passages in 2 Sam. v. 7, and 1 Chr. 
xi. 5-8, it is quite clear that Zion and the city of 
David were identical, for it is there said, “ David 
took the castle of Zion, which is the City of David.” 
“And David dwelt in the castle, therefore they 
called it the City of David. And he built the city 
round about, even from Millo round about, and 
Joab repaired the rest of the city.” This last ex- 
pression would seem to separate the city of Jeru- 
salem which was repaired, from that of David 
which was wilt, though it is scarcely distinct enough 
to be relied upon. Besides these, perhaps the most 
distinct passage is that in the 48th Psalm, verse 2, 
where it is said, Beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of 
the north, the city of the great King,” which it 
seems almost impossible to apply to the modern 
Zion, the most southern extremity of the city. 
There are also a great many passages in the Bible 
where Zion is spoken of as a separate city from 
Jerusalem, as for instance, “ For out of Jerusalem 
shall go forth a remnant, and they that escape out 
of Mount Zion” (2 K. xix. 31). ‘ Do good in thy 
good pleasure unto Zion; build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem” (Ps. li. 18). ‘The Lord ‘shall yet 
comfort Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusalem” 
(Zech. i. 17). “ For the people shall dwell in Zion 
at Jerusalem” (Is. xxx. 19). “The Lord shall 
roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from Jeru- 
salem” (Joel iii. 16; Am. i. 2). There are also 
numberless passages in which Zion is spoken of as 
a Holy place in such terms as are never applied to 
Jerusalem, and which can only be understood as 
applied to the Holy Temple Mount. Such expres- 
sions, for instance, as “I set my king on my holy 
hill of Zion” (Ps. ii. 6) — “ The Lord loveth the 
gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob” 
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(Ps. Ixxxvii. 2)“ The Lord has chosen Zion ” 
(Ps. exxxii. 13) —* The city of the Lord, the Zion 
of the Holy One of Israel’ (Is. Ix. 14) — “ Arise ye, 
and let, us go up to Zion to the Lord” (Jer. xxxi. 
6)— “ Thus saith the Lord, I am returned to Zion ’’ 
(Zech. viii. 3) — “I am the Lord thy God, dwelling 
in Zion, my holy mountain”? (Joel iii. 17) — “ For 
the Lord dwelleth in Zion’? (Joel iii. 21), and 
many others, which will occur to every one at all 
familiar with the Scriptures, seem to us to indicate 
plainly the hill of the Temple. Substitute the word 
Jerusalem for Zion in these passages, and we feel 
at once how it grates on the ear; for such epithets 
as these are never applied to that city; on the con- 
trary, if there is a curse uttered, or term of dis- 
paragement, it is seldom applied to Zion, but always 
to her unfortunate sister, Jerusalem. It is never 
said, — The Lord dwelleth in Jerusalem; or, loveth 
Jerusalem; or any such expression, which surely 
would have occurred, had Jerusalem:and Zion been 
one and the same place, as they now are, and gen- 
erally supposed to have been. Though these cannot 
be taken as absolute proof, they certainly amount 
to strong presumptive evidence that Zion and the 
Temple Hill were one and the same place. There 
is one curious passage, however, which is scarcely 
intelligible on any other hypothesis than this; it is 
known that the sepulchres of David and his ‘suc- 
cessors were on Mount Zion, or in the City of Dayid, 
but the wicked king Ahaz for his crimes was buried 
in Jerusalem, ‘‘in the city,’ and “not in the 
sepulchres of the kings” (2 Chr. xxviii. 27). Je- 
horam (2 Chr. xxi. 20) narrowly escaped the same 
punishment, and the distinction is so marked that 
it cannot be overlooked. ‘The modern sepulchre of 
David (Neby Datd) is, and always must have been 
in Jerusalem; not, as the Bible expressly tells us, 
in the city of Dayid, as contradistinguished from 
the city of the Jebusites. 

When from the Old Testament we turn to the 
Books of the Maccabees, we come to some passages 
written by persons who certainly were acquainted 
with the localities, which seem to fix the site of 
Zion with a considerable amount of certainty; as, 
for instance, “‘ They went up into Mount Zion, and 
saw the sanctuary desolate and the altar profaned, 
and the shrubs growing in the courts as a forest” 
(1 Maec. iv. 37 and 60). ‘“ After this went Nicanor 
up to Mount Zion, and there came out of the 
sanctuary certain persons’? (1 Mace. vii. 33), and 
several others, which seem to leaye no doubt that 
at that time Zion and the Temple Hill were con- 
sidered one and the same place. It may also be 
added that the Rabbis with one accord place the 
Temple on Mount Zion, and though their authority 
in matters of doctrine may be valueless, still their 
traditions ought to have been sufticiently distinct 
to justify their being considered as authorities on a 
merely topographical point of this sort. There is 
also a passage in Nehemiah (iii. 16) which will be 
alluded to in the next section, and which, added to 
the above, seems to leaye very little doubt that in 
ancient times the name of Zion was applied to the 
eastern and not to the western hill of Jerusalem. 
[See § IV. Amer. ed.] 

VILL. Topography of the Book of Nehemiah. — 
The only description of the ancient city of Jeru- 
salem which exists in the Bible, so extensive in 
form as to enable us to follow it as a topographical 


description, is that found in the Book of Nehemiah, 


and although it is hardly sufficiently distinct to 
enable us to settle all the moot points, it contains 
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such valuable indications that it is well worthy of 
the most attentive examination. 
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No 7.— Diagram of places mentioned in dedication 
of walls. 


The easiest way to arrive at any correct conclu- 
sion regarding it, is to take first the description of 
the Dedication of the Walls in ch. xii. (31-40), and 
drawing such a diagram as this, we easily get at 
the main features of the old wall at least. 

The order of procession was that the princes of 
Judah went up upon the wall at some point as 
nearly as possible opposite to the Temple, and one 
half of them, turning to the right, went towards 
the Dung Gate, “and at the Fountain Gate, which 
was over against them” (or, in other words, ou the 
opposite or Temple side of the city), “went up by 
the stairs of the City of David at the going up of 
the wall, above the house of David, even unto the 
Water Gate eastward.”” The Water Gate, therefore, 
was one of the southern gates of the Temple, and 
the stairs that led up to it are here identified with 
those of the City of David, and consequently with 
Zion. 

The other party turned to the left, or north- 
wards, and passed from beyond the tower of the 
furnaces even “unto the broad wall,’ and passing 
the Gate of Ephraim, the Old Gate, the Fish Gate, 
the towers of Hananeel and Meah, to the Sheep 
Gate, ‘stood still in the Prison Gate,” as the other 
party had in the Water Gate. “So stood the two 
companies of them that gaye thanks in the house 
of God.” 

Tf from this we turn to the third chapter, which 
gives a description of the repairs of the wall, we 
have no difficulty in identifying all the places men- 
tioned in the first sixteen verses, with thosé enu- 
merated in the 12th chapter. The repairs began 
at the Sheep Gate on the north side, and in imme- 
diate proximity with the Temple, and all the places 
named in the dedication are again named, but in 
the reverse order, till we come to the Tower of the 
Furnaces, which, if not identical with the tower in 
the citadel, so often mistaken for the Hippicus, 
must at least have stood very near to it. Mention 
is then made, but now in the direct order of the 
dedication, of « the Valley Gate,’’ the “ Dung Gate,” 
“the Fountain Gate;” and lastly, the “stairs that 
go down from the City of David.” Between these 
last two places we find mention made of the pool 
of Siloah and the king’s garden, so that we have 
long passed the so-called sepulchre of David on the 
modern Zion, and are in the immediate proximity 
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of the Temple; most probably in the valley be. 
tween the City of David and the city of Jerusalem. 
What follows is most important (ver. 16), “ After 
him repaired Nehemiah, the son of Azbuk, the 
ruler of the half part of Beth-zur, unto the place 
over against the sepulchres of David, and to the 
pool that was made, and unto the house of the 
mighty.” This passage, when taken with the con- 
text, seems in itself quite sufficient to set at rest 
the question of the position of the City of David, 
of the sepulchres of the kings, and consequently of 
Zion, all which could not be mentioned after Si- 
loah if placed where modern tradition has located 
them. 

If the chapter ended with the 16th verse, there 
would be no difficulty in determining the sites men- 
tioned above, but unfortunately we have, according 
to tnis view, retraced our steps very nearly to the 
point from which we started, and have got through 
only half the places enumerated. Two hypotheses 
may be suggested to account for this difficulty; 
the one that there was then, as in the time of 
Josephus, a second wall, and that the remaining 
names refer to it; the other that the first 16 verses 
refer to the walls of Jerusalem, and the remaining 
16 to those of the City of David. An attentive con- 
sideration of the subject renders it almost certain 
that the latter is the true explanation of the case. 

In the enumeration of the places repaired, in the 
last part of the chapter, we have two which we 
know from the description of the dedication really 
belonged to the Temple. The prison-court (iii. 
25), which must have been connected with the 
Prison Gate, and, as shown by the order of the ded- 
ication, to have been on the north side of the Tem- 
ple, is here also connected with the king’s high 
house; all this clearly referring, as shown above, to 
the castle of David, which originally occupied the 
site of the Turris Antonia. We have on the op- 
posite side the ‘*‘ Water Gate,’ mentioned in the 
next verse to Ophel, and consequently as clearly 
identified with the southern gate of the Temple. 
We haye also the Horse Gate, that by which Atha- 
liah was taken out of the Temple (2 K. xi. 16; 2 
Chr. xxiii. 15), which Josephus states led to the 
Kedron (Ant. ix. 7, § 3), and which is here men- 
tioned as connected with the priests’ houses, and 
probably, therefore, a part of the Temple. Men- 
tion is also made of the house of Eliashib, the 
high-priest, and of the eastern gate, probably that 
of the Temple. In fact, no place is mentioned in 
these last verses which cannot be more or less di- 
rectly identified with the localities on the Temple 
Hill, and not one which ean be located in Jerusalem. 
The whole of the City of David, however, was so 
completely rebuilt, and remodeled by Herod, that 
there are no local indications to assist us in ascer- 
taining whether the order of description of the 
places mentioned after verse 16 proceeds along the 
northern face, and round by Ophel, and up behind 
the Temple back to the Sheep Gate; or whether, 
after crossing the causeway to the grmory and 
prison, it does not proceed along the western face 
of the Temple to Ophel in the south, and then 
along the eastern face, back along the northern, to 
the place from which the description started. The 
latter seems the more probable hypothesis, but the 
determination of the point is not of very great con- 
sequence. It is enough to know that the descrip- 
tion in the first 16 verses applies to Jerusalem, and 
in the last 16 to Zion, or the City of David; as 
this is sufficient to explain almost all the difficult 
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passages in the Old Testament which refer to the 
ancient topography of the city. [See § [V., Amer. 
ed. | , 
IX. Waters of Jerusalem. —The above deter- 
mination explains most of the difficulties in under- 
standing what is said in the Bible with regard to the 
water-supply of the city. Like Mecca, Jerusalem 
seems to have been in all ages remarkable for some 
secret source of water, from which it was copiously 
supphed during even the worst periods of siege 
and famine, and which never appears to have failed 
during any period of its history. he principal 
source of this supply seems to have been situated 
to the north; either on the spot known as the 
‘camp of the Assyrians,’”’ or in the valley to the 
northward of it. The earliest distinct mention of 
these springs is in 2 Chr. xxxii. 4, 30, where Hez- 
ekiah, fearing an attack from the Assyrians, 
‘“‘stopped the upper water-course of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the 
City of David;”’ and again “he fortified the city, 
and brought in water into the midst thereof, and 
digged the rock with iron, and made wells for wa- 
ter’? (Ecclus. xlviii. 17), in other words, he brought 
the waters under ground down the valley leading 
from the Damascus Gate, whence they have been 
traced at the present day “to a pool which he 
made ’’ between “the two walls,’ namely, those of 
the cities of Dayid and Jerusalem. Thanks to the 
researches of Drs. Robinson and Barclay, we know 
how correct the description of Tacitus is, when he 
describes the city as containing, ‘fons perennis 
aque et cayati sub terra montes,’’ etc., for great 
rock-cut reservoirs have been found under the Tem- 
ple area, and channels connecting them with the 
fountain of the Virgin, and that again with the 
pool of Siloam; and many others may probably yet 
be discovered. 

It would appear that originally the overflow 
from the great reservoir under the Temple area 
must have been by some underground channels, 
probably alongside of the great tunnel under the 
Mosque el-Aksa. This may at least be inferred 
from the form of the ground, as well as from the 
fact of the southern gate of the Temple being called 
the Water Gate. This is further confirmed by the 
fact that when the Caliph Omar was searching for 
the Sakrah or Holy Rock, which was then covered 
with filth by the Christians (Jelal Addin, p. 174), 
he was impeded by the water which “ran down 
the steps of the gate, so that the greater part of 
the steps were under water: ”’ a circumstance which 
might yery well occur if these channels were ob- 
structed or destroyed by the ruins of the Temple. 
Of course, if it is attempted to apply this tradition 
to the Sakrah under the ‘Dome of the Rock,” it 
is simply absurd; as, that being the highest point 
in the neighborhood, no water could lie around it: 
but applying it to the real Sakrah under the Aksa, 
it is not only consistent with facts, but enables us 
to understand one more circumstance with regard 
to the waters of Jerusalem. It will require, how- 
ever, a more critical examination than even that of 
Dr. Barclay before we can feel quite certain by 
which channel the underground waters were co'- 
lected into the great “excavated sea’? (wood-cut 
No. 4) under the Temple, or by what exact means 
the overflow was managed. 

A considerable portion of these waters was at one 
time diverted to the eastward to the great reservoir 
known sometimes as the pool of Bethesda, but, 
from its probable proximity to the Sheep Gate, as 
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shown above, more properly the “ piscina probatica,” 
and which, from the curiously elaborate character 
of its hydraulic masonry, must always have been 
intended as a reservoir of water, and never could 
have been the ditch of a fortification. From the 
wood-cut No. 8 it will be perceived that the masonry 
consists first of large blocks of stone, 18 or 20 
inches square, marked A. The joints between 
their courses have been hollowed out to the depth 
of 8 inches, and blocks 16 inches deep inserted in 
them. The interstices are then filled up with 
smaller stones, 8 inches deep, B. These are cov- 
ered with a layer of coarse plaster and concrete (C), 
and this again by a fine coating of plaster (D) half 
an inch in thickness. It is impossible to conceive 
such elaborate pains being taken with a ditch of a 
fortress, even if we had any reason to suppose that 
a wet ditch ever formed part of the fortifications 
of Jerusalem; but its locality, covering only one 
half of one side of the assumed fortress, is suf- 
ficient to dispose of that idea, even if no other 


|reason existed against converting this carefully 


formed pool into a ditch of defense. 

It seems, however, that even in very ancient 
times this northern supply was not deemed suffi- 
cient, even with all these precautions, for the 
supply of the city; and consequently large reser- 
voirs were excavated from the rock, at a place near 
Kitham, now known as Solomon’s pools, and the 
water brought from them by a long canal which 
enters the city above Siloam, and, with the northern 


No. 8. — Section of Masonry lining Pool of Bethesda 
(From Salzmann.) 


supply, seems at all times to have been sufficient 
for the consumption of its limited population, aided 
of course by the rain water, which was probably 
always stored in cisterns all over the town. The 
tank now known as the pool of Hezekiah, situated 
near the modern church of the Holy Sepulchre, , 
cannot possibly be the work referred to, as executed 
by him. It is merely a receptacle within the walls 
for the surplus rain water drained into the pool 
now known as the Birket Mumitlla, and as no out- 
let eastwards or towards the Temple has been found, 
it cannot ever have been of the importance ascribed 
to the work of Hezekiah, even supposing the ob- 
jections to the locality did not exist. These, how- 
ever, cannot possibly be got over. [See § IV., 
Amer. ed. 

X. Site of Holy Sepulchre. —If the preceding 
inyestigations have rendered the topography of the 
ancient city at all clear, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in determining the localities mentioned in the 
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N. T. as those in which the various scenes of the 
Passion and Crucifixion of our Lord took place. 
There would in fact be none, were it not that, as 
will be shown hereafter, changes were made in the 
dark ages, which have confused the Christian to- 
pography of the city to even a greater extent than 
the change of the name of Zion from the eastern 
to the western hill did that of the Jewish descrip- 
tion of the place. 

As the question now stands, the fixation of the 
sites depends mainly on the answers that may be 
given to two questions: First, did Constantine 
and those who acted with him possess sufficient 
information to enable them to ascertain exactly the 
precise localities of the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ? Secondly, is the present chureh of the 
Holy Sepulchre that which he built, or does it 
stand on the same spot ? 

To the second question a negative answer must 
be given, if the first can be answered with any 
reasonable degree of probability. Wither the local- 
ities could not have been correctly ascertained in 
the time of Constantine, or it must be that at some 
subsequent period they were changed. ‘The site 
of the present church is so obviously at variance 
with the facts of the Bible narrative, that almost 
all the best qualified investigators have assumed 
that the means did not exist for ascertaining the 
localities correctly when the church was built, with- 
out its suggesting itself to them that subsequent 
change may perhaps contain the true solution of the 
difficulty. On the other hand everything seems to 
tend to confirm the probability of the first question 
‘ being capable of being answered satisfactorily. 

In the first place, though the city was destroyed 
by Titus, and the Jews were at one time prohibited 
from approaching it, it can almost certainly be 
proved that there were Christians always present on 
the spot, and the succession of Christian bishops 
can be made out with very tolerable certainty and 
completeness ; so that it is more than probable they 
would retain’ the memory of the sacred sites in 
unbroken continuity of tradition. Besides this, it 
can be shown (Findlay, On the Site of the Holy 
Sepulchre) that the Romans recorded carefully all 
the principal localities in their conquered provinces, 
and had maps or plans which would enable them 
to ascertain any important locality with yery toler- 
able precision. It must also be borne in mind that 
during the three centuries that elapsed between the 
crucifixion and the age of Constantine, the Christ- 
ians were too important a sect, even in the eyes of 
the Romans, to be neglected, and their proceedings 
and traditions would certainly attract the attention 
of at least the Roman goyernor of Judea; and some 
records must certainly have existed in Jerusalem, 
which ought to haye been sutflicient to fix the local- 
. ities. Even if it is argued that this knowledge 
might not have been sufficient to identify the exact 
rock-cut sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathza, it must 
have been sufficient to determine the site of such a 
place as Golgotha, and of the Preetorium; and as 
the scenes of the Passion all lay near one another, 
materials must have existed for fixing them with 
at least very tolerable approximate certainty. As 
the question now lies between two sites which are 
very far apart, one being in the town, the other 
on its eastern boundary, it is nearly certain that 
the authorities had the knowledge sufficient to de- 
termine at least which of the two was the most 
probable. s 

The account given by Eusebius of the uncovering 
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of the rock, expresses no doubt or uncertainty about 
the matter. In order to insult the Christians, ac- 
cording to his account (Vita Const. iii. 26), “ impi- 
ous persons had heaped earth upon it, and erected 
an idol temple on the site.’ The earth was removed, 
and he says (Theophania, Lee’s Translation, p. 
199), “it is astonishing to see even the rock stand- 
ing out erect and alone on a level land, and having 
only one cave in it; lest, had there been many, the 
miracle of Him who overcame death might have 
been obscured;” and as if in order that there 
might be no mistake as to its position, he con- 
tinues, “ Accordingly on the very spot that wit- 
nessed our Sayiour’s sufferings a new Jerusalem 
was constructed over against the one so celebrated 
of old, which since the foul stain of guilt brought 
on it by the murder of the Lord has experienced 
the last extremity of desolation. It was opposite 
this city that the emperor began to rear a monu- 
ment of our Saviour’s victory over death with rich 
and lavish magnificence’> (Vita Const. iil. 33). 
This passage ought of itself to be sufficient to set 
the question at rest, for it is minutely descriptive 
of the site of the building now known as the Mosque 
of Omar, but wholly inapplicable to the site of the 
present church, which was then, and must certainly 
in the time of Titus or of Herod have been within 
the walls of the city of Jerusalem, and neither 
opposite to nor over against it. 

The buildings which Constantine or his mother, 
Helena, erected, will be more particularly described 
elsewhere [SEPULCHRE]; in the mean while it is 
sufficient to say that it will be proyed by what fol- 
lows, that two of them now remain — the one the 
Anastasis, a circular building erected over the tomb 
itself; the other the ‘ Golden Gateway,’’ which was 
the propylea described by Eusebius as leading to 
the atrium of the basilica. He says it opened “ éz; 
Tis TAaTelas ayopas,” in other words, that it had 
a broad market-place in front of it, as all sacred 
places or places of pilgrimage had, and have, in the 
Hast. Beyond this was an atrium leading to the 
basilica. This was destroyed in the end of the tenth 
century by el-Hakeem, the mad Khalif of Egypt; 
in the words of William of Tyre (lib. i. ¢. iv.), 
“usque ad solum diruta,” or as it is more quaintly 
expressed by Albericus (Le Quien, Oriens Christiana, 
p- 475), * Solo cowquare mandavyit."’ Fortunately, 
however, even the Moslems respected the tomb of 
Christ, whom they consider one of the seven 
prophets, inferior only to the Founder of their own 
religion; and they left the “Dome of the Rock” 
uninjured as we now see it. : 

In order to prove these assertions, there are three 
classes of evidence which may be appealed to, and 
which must coincide, or the question must remain 
still in doubt: — 

First, it is necessary that the circumstances of 
the locality should accord with those of the Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly, the incidental notices furnished by 
those travellers who visited Jerusalem between the 
time of Constantine and that of the Crusades must 
be descriptive of these localities; and, 

Thirdly, the architectural evidence of the build- 
ings themselves must be that of the age to which 
they are assigned. 

Taking the last first, it is hardly necessary to 
remark how important this class of evidence has 
become in all questions of this sort of late years. 
Before the gradation of styles had been properly 
investigated nothing could be more wild than the 
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determination of the dates assigned to all the 
mediseval buildings of Europe. Now that the 
chronometric scale has been fixed, nothing is either 
so easy or so certain as to fix the date of any build- 
ing, or any part of one, and it is admitted by all 
archieolosists that it is the most sure and con- 
clusive evidence that can be adduced on the sub- 
ject. 

In this country the progression of style is only 
generally understood as applied to medizeval build- 
ings, but with sufficient knowledge it is equally 
applicable to Incian, Mohammedan, Classical, or 
Roman, in fact to all true styles, and no one who 
is familiar with the gradation of styles that took 
place between the time of Hadrian and that of 
Justinian can fail to see that the Golden Gateway 
and Dome of the Rock are about half-way in the 
series, and are in fact buildings which must have 
been erected within the century in which Con- 
stantine flourished. With regard to the Golden 
Gateway, which is practically unaltered, this is 
undoubted. It is precisely of that style which is 
found only in the buildings of the end of the third, 
or beginning of the fourth century, and accords so 
completely with those found at Rome, Spalatro, 
and elsewhere, as to leave no reasonable doubt on 
the subject. Had it been as early as the time of 
Hadrian, the bent entablature which covers both 
the external and internal openings could not have 
existed, while had it been as late as the age of Jus- 
tinian, its classical features would haye been ex- 
changed for the peculiar incised style of his build- 
ings. It may also be remarked that, although in 
the outer wall, it is a festal, not a fortified entrance, 
and never could have been intended as a city gate, 
but must have led to some sacred or palatial edifice. 

It is difficult, indeed, to suggest what that could 
have been, except the basilica described by Euse- 
bius. 


From a Photo- 


No. 9. — Interior of Golden Gateway. 
graph. 


The exterior of the other building (the Anastasis) 
has been repaired and covered with colored tiles 
and inscriptions in more modern times; but the 
interior is nearly unaltered (vide Plates by Cather- 
wood and Arundale, in Fergusson’s Topography of 
Ancient Jerusalem), and even externally, wherever 
this coating of tiles has peeled off, the old Roman 
round arch appears in lieu of its pointed substitute. 
It must also be added that it is essentially a tomb- 
building, similar in form and arrangement, as it is 
in detail, to the Tomb of the Emperor Constantine 
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at Rome, or of his daughter Constantia, outside 
the walls, and indeed more or less like all the tomb- 
buildings of that age. 

Though the drawings of these buildings have 
been published for more than ten years, and photo- 
graphs are now available, no competent archeologist 
or architect has ventured to deny that these are 
buildings of the age here ascribed to them; and 
we have therefore the pertinent question, which still 
remains unanswered, What tomb-like building did 
Constantine or any one in his age erect at Jeru- 
salem, over a mass of the living rock, rising eight 
or nine feet above the bases of the columns, and 
extending over the whole central area of the 
church, with a sacred cave in it, unless it were 
the church of the Holy Anastasis, described by 
Eusebius ? 

Supposing it were possible to put this evidence 
aside, the most plausible suggestion is to appeal to 
the presumed historical fact that it was built by 
Omar, or by the Moslems at all events. . There is, 
however, no proof whatever of this assumption 
What Omar did build is the small mosque on the 
east of the Aksa, overhanging the southern wall, 
and which still bears his name; and no Moham.- 
medan writer of any sort, anterior to the recovery 
of the city from the Christians by Saladin, ventures 
to assert that his countrymen built the Dome of 
the Rock. On the contrary, while they are most 
minute in describing the building of the Aksa, they 
are entirely silent about this building, and only 
assume that it was theirs after they came into 
permanent possession of it after the Crusades. It 
may also be added that, whatever it is, it certainly 
is not a mosque. The principal and essential feature 
in all these buildings is the Kibleh, or niche point- 
ing towards Mecca. No mosque in the whole 
world, of whatever shape or form, is without this; 
but in the place where it should be in this building 
is found the principal entrance, so that the worship- 
per enters with his back to Mecca—a sacrilege 
which to the Mohammedans, if this were a mosque, 
would be impossible. Had it been called the Tomb 
of Omar, this incongruity would not have been 
apparent, for all the old Moslem and Christian 
tombs adopt nearly the same ordinance; but no 
tradition hints that either Omar or any Moslem 
saint was ever buried within its precincts. 

Nor will it answer to assume, as is generally 
done, that it was built in the first century of the 
Hegira over the Sacred Rock of the Temple; for 


‘from the account of the Moslem and Christian his- 


torians of the time it is quite evident that at that 
time the site and dimensions of the Jewish ‘Temple 
could be ascertained, and were known. As shown 
above, this building certainly always was outside 
the limits of the Temple, so that this could not be 
the object of its erection. The Mosque of Omar 
properly so called, the great Mosque el-Aksa, the 
mosques of the Mogrebins and of Abu Bekr, are 
all within the limits of the old Temple, and were 
meant to be so (see wood-cut No. 4). They are 
so because in all ages the Mohammedans held the 
Jewish Temple to be a sacred spot, as certainly as 
the Christians held it to be accursed, and all their 
sacred buildings stand within its precincts. So far 
as we now know there was nothing in Jerusalem 
of a sacred character built by the Mohammedans 
outside the four walls of the Tearple anterior to the 
recovery of the city by Saladin. 

Irrefragable as this evidence appears to be, it 
would be impossible to maintain it otherwise than 
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by assuming that Constantine blindly adopted a 
wrong locality, if the sites now assumed te be true 
were such as did not accord with the details of the | 
Bible narratives: fortunately, however, they agree 
with them to the minutest detail. 

To understand this it is necessary to bear in 
mind that at the time of the crucifixion the third | 
wall, or that of Agrippa (as shown in Plate II.), 
did not exist, but was commenced twelve years 
afterwards: the spot where the Dome of the Rock 
therefore now stands was at that time outside the 
walls, and open to the country. 

It was also a place where certainly tombs did 
exist. It has been shown above that the sepulchres | 
of David and the other kings of Israel were in this 
neighborhood. We know from Josephus (B. J. vy. 
es § 3) that “John and his faction defended them- | 
selves from the Tower of Antonia, and from the. 
northern cloister of the Temple, and fought the 
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Romans before the monument of king Alexander; ’’ 
so that there certainly were tombs hereabouts ; and 
there is a passage in Jeremiah (xxxi. 38- 40 a) 
which apparently describes prophetically the build- 
ing of the third wall and the inclosure of the 
northern parts of the city from Gareb — most prob - 
ably the hill on which Psephinos stood — to Goath, 
which is mentioned as in immediate juxtaposition 
to the Horse Gate of the Temple, out of which the 
wicked queen Athaliah was taken to execution; 
and the description of “the whole valley of the 
dead bodies and of the ashes, and all the fields 
unto the brook of Kidron, and the corner of the 
horse-gate toward the east,” is in itself sufficient 
to prove that this locality was then, as it is now, 
| the great cemetery of Jerusalem ; and as the sepul- 
chre was nigh at hand to the place of execution 
(John xix. 42), every probability exists to prove 


| that this may have been the scene of the Passion. 


Jerusalem, 


The Pretorium where Christ was judged was) firms the above statements. 


The Mosques in the Holy Place from N. W. 


The earliest of the 


most probably the Antonia, which at that time, as | travellers who visited Jerusalem after the discovery 
before and afterwards, was the citadel of Jerusalem | of the Sepulchre by Constantine is one known as 
and the residence of the governors, and the Xystus | the Bordeaux pilgrim; he seems to have visited the 
and Council-house were certainly, as shown above, place about the year 333. In his Itinerary, after 
in this neighborhood. Leaving these localities the | describing the palace of David, the Great Syna- 
Saviour, bearing his cross, must certainly have gone | gogue, and other objects inside the city, he adds, 
towards the country, and might well meet Simon |“ Inde ut eas forts murum de Sione euntibus ad 
or any one coming towards the city; thus every Portam Neopolitanam ad partem dextram deorsum 
detail of the description is satisfied, and none of-jin valle sunt parietes ubi domus fuit sive palatium 
fended by the locality now assumed. Pontii Pilati. Ibi Dominus auditus est antequam 

The third class of evidence is from its nature by ) pateretur. A sinistra autem parte est monticulus 
no means so clear, but there is nothing whatever in | Golgotha, ubi Deminus crucifixus est. Inde quasi 
it to contradict, and a great deal that directly con- |ad lapidem missum est cripta ubi corpus ejus posi- 


a “Behold the day is come, saith the Lord, that 
the city shall be built to the Lord, from the tower of 
Hananeel unto the gate of the corner. And the 
measuring-line shall yet go forth over against it upon 
the hill Gareb, and shall compass about to Goath. 


And the whole valley of the dead bodies and of the 
ashes, and all the fields unto the brook of Kidron, 
unto the corner of the horse-gate toward the east, 
shall be holy unto the Lord; it shall not be plucked 
up nor thrown down any more for ever.” 
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tum fuit, et tertia die resurrexit. Ibidem modo 
jussu Constantini In:peratoris Basilica facta est, 
id est Dominicum mire pulchritudinis.” From 
this it is evident that passing out of the modem 
Zion Gate he turned round the outside of the walls 
to the left. Had he gone te the right, past the 
Jaffa gate, both the ancient and modern Golgotha 
would have been on his right hand; but passing 
round the Temple area he may have had the house 
of Pilate on his right in the valley, where some 
traditions placed it. He must have had Golgotha 
and the Sepulchre on his left, as he describes them. 
Tn so far therefore as his testimony goes, it is clear 
he was not speaking of the modern Golgotha, which 
is inside the city, while the very expression ‘ foris 
murum ’’ seems to indicate what the context con- 
firms, that it was a place on the verge of the city, 
and on the left hand of one passing round the walls, 
or in other words the place marked on the accom- 
panying map. 

Antoninus Martyr is the only other traveller 
whose works have come down to us, who visited 
the city before the Mohammedan conquest; his de- 
scription is not sufficiently distinct for much reli- 
ance to be placed on it, though all it does say is 
more in accordance with the eastern than the west- 
ern site; but he incidentally supplies one fact. He 
says, “Juxta ipsum altare est erypta ubi si ponas 


aurem audies flumen aquarum, et si jactas intus | 


pomum aut quid natare potest et vade ad fontem 
Siloam et ibi illud suscipies”’? (Ant. Mart. /ti. p. 
14). There is every reason to believe, from the 
researches of Drs. Robinson and Barclay, that the 
whole of the Haram area is excavated with subter- 
ranean water-channels, and that therefore if you 
place your ear almost anywhere you may, bear the 
flowing of the water; and all these waters can only 
drain out towards Siloam. We also know that 
under the cave in the Dome of the Rock there is 
a well, called the Bir Arruah, and that it does 
communicate with the great excavated sea or cistern 
iu front of the Aksa, aud that its overflow is to- 
wards Siloam, so that if an apple were dropped 
into it, in so far as we now know, it would come 
out there. If we presume that Antoninus was speak- 
ing of the present sepulchre the passage is utterly 
unintelligible. ‘There is no well, and no trace has 
ever been discovered of any communication with 
Siloam. As far as our present knowledge goes, 
this objection is in itself fatal to the modern site. 
A third and most important narrative has been 
preserved to us by Adamnanus, an abbot of Iona, 
who took it down from the mouth of Arculfus, a 
French bishop who visited the Holy Land in. the 
end of the seventh century. He not only describes, 
but gives from memory a plan of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, but without any very precise 
indication of its locality. He then describes the 
Mosque el-Aksa as a square building situated on 
the site of the Temple of Solomon, and with details 
that leave no doubt as to its identity; but either 
he omits all mention of the Dome of the Rock, 
which certainly was then, as it is now, the most 
conspicuous and most important building in Jeru- 


salem, or the inference is inevitable, that he has | 


already described it under the designation of the 
Church of the Sepulchre, which the whole context 
would lead us to infer was really the case. 

Besides these, there are various passages in the 
writings of the Fathers which are unintelligible if 
we assume that the present church was the one 
built by Constantine. Dositheus, for instance (ii. 
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1,§ 7), says, that owing to the steepness of the 
ground, or to the hill or valley, to the westward of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, it had only its 
one wall on that side, “Exe: 6 vads tod aylov Td- 
pov kard wey Thy Stow did 7d elvan Jpos pdvov 
roy Totxov avrov. This cannot be applied to the 
present church, inasmuch as towards the west in 
that locality there is space for any amount of build- 
ing; but it is literally correct as applied to the so- 
called Dome of the Rock, which does stand so near 
the edge of the valley between the two towns that 
it would be impossible to erect any considerable 
building there. 

The illuminated Cross, mentioned by St. Cyril 
(Lpist. ad Const.) is unintelligible, unless we assume 
the Sepulchre to have been on the side of the city 
next to the Mount of Olives. But even more dis- 
tinct than this is a passage in the writings of St. 
Epiphanius, writing in the 4th century, who, speak- 
ing of Golgotha, says, “ It does not occupy an ele- 
vated position as compared with other places sur- 
rounding it. Over against it, the Mount of Olives 
is higher. Again, the hill that formerly existed in 
Zion, but which is now leveled, was once higher 
than the sacred spot.» As we cannot be sure to 
which hill he applies the name, Zion, no great stress 
can be laid on that; but no one acquainted with 
the localities would speak of the modern Golgotha 
as over against the Mount of Olives. So far there- 
fore, as this goes, it is in favor of the proposed 
view. 

The slight notices contained in other works are 
hardly sufficient to determine the question one way 
or the other, but the mass of evidence adduced 
above would probably never have been questioned, 
were it not that from the time of the Crusades 
down to the present day (which is the period dur- 
ing which we are really und practically acquainted 
with the history and topography of Jerusalem), it 
is certain that the church in the Latin quarter of- 
the city has always been considered as containing 
the Tomb of Christ, and as being the church which 
Constantine erected over the sacred cave; and as 
no record exists —nor indeed is it likely that it 
should — of a transference of the site, there is a 
difficulty in persuading others that it really took 
place. As however there is nothing to contradict, 
and everything to confirm, the assumption that a 
transference did take place about this time, it is 
not important to the argument whether or not we 
are able to show exactly how it took place, though 
nothing seems to be more likely or natural under 
the circumstances. 

Architecturally, there is literally no feature or 
[and] no detail which would induce us to believe 
that any part of the present church is older than the 
time of the Crusades. The only things about it ~ 
of more ancient date are the fragments of an old 
classical cornice, which are worked in as string 
courses with the Gothic details of the external 
facade, and sincularly enough this cornice 1s iden- 
tical in style with, and certainly belongs to the age 
of, the Golden Gateway and Dome of the Rock, 
and consequently can scarcely be anything else than 
a fragment of the old basilica, which el-Hakeem 
had destroyed in the previous century, and the re- 
mains of which must still have been scattered about 
when the Crusaders arrived. 

It is well known that a furious persecution of 
the Christians was carried on, as above mentioned, 
at the end of the 10th century. Their great ba- 
silica was destroyed, their Tomb appropriated, they 
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were driven from the city, and dared not approach | 
the holy places under pain of death. As the perse- 
cution relaxed, afew crept back to their old quarter 
of the city, and there most naturally built them- 
selves a church in which to celebrate the sacred | 
mysteries of aster. It is not necessary to assume 
fraud in this proceeding any more than to impute 
it to those who built sepulehral churches in Italy, 
Spain, or England. Thousands have prayed and 
wept in these simulated sepulchres all over the 
world, and how much more appropriately at Jeru- 
suem! Being in the city, and so near the spot, | 
it was almost impossible but that it should event- 
ually come to be assumed that instead of a simu- 
lated, it was the true sepulchre, and it would have 
required more than human virtue on the part of 
the priests if they had undeceived the unsuspecting 
pilgrims, whose faith and liberality were no doubt 
quickened by the assumption. Had the Christians 
never recovered the city, the difference would never 
have been discovered in the dark ages; but when 
unexpectedly those who had knelt and prayed as 
pilgrims, came back as armed men, and actually 
possessed the city, it was either necessary to confess 
‘the deception or to persevere in it; and, as was too 
often the case, the latter course was pursued, and 
hence all the subsequent confusion. 

Nothing, however, can be more remarkable than 
the different ways in which the Crusaders treated 
the Dome of the Rock and the Mosque el-Aksa. 
The latter they always called the ‘“Templum seu 
palatium Solomonis,’’ and treated it with the con- 
tempt always applied by Christians to anything 
Jewish. The Mosque was turned into a stable, 
the buildings into dwellings for knights, who took 
the title of “Knights Templ: ws, from their residence 
in the Temple. But the Dome of the Rock they 
ealled “'Templum Domini.’ (Jacob de Vitry, ¢ 
62; Seewulf, Rel. de Voyage, iv. 833; Maundeville, 
Voiage, ete., 100, 105; Mar. Sanutus, iii. xiv. 9; 
Brocardus, vi. 1047.) Priests and a choir were 
appointed to perform service in it, and during the 
whole time of the Christian occupation it was held 
certainly as sacred, if not more so, than the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in the town. (Will. of Tyre, 
vill. 3.) Had they believed or suspected that the 
rock was that on which the Jewish temple stood it 
would have been treated as the Aksa was, but they 
knew that the Dome of the Rock was a Christian 
building, and sacred to the Saviour; though in the 
uncritical spirit of the age they never seem exactly 
to have known either what it was, or by whom it 
was erected. [See § IV. Amer. ed.] 

XL. Rebuilding of the Temple by Julian. — 
Before leaving the. subject, it is necessary to revert | 
to the attempt of Julian the Apostate to rebuild 
the Temple of the Jews. It was undertaken avow- 
edly as a slight to the Christians, and with the idea 
of establishing a counterpoise to the influence and | 
position they ‘had attained by the acts of Constan- | 
tine. It was commenced about six months before 
his death, and during that period the work seems 
to have been pushed forward with extraordinary 
activity under the guidance of his friend Alypius. 
Not only were large sums of money collected for 
the purpose, and an enormous concourse of the 
Jews assembled on the spot, but an immense mass 
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of materials was brought together, and the works 


‘of the foundations at least ‘carried vigorously on 


during this period of excitement, before the miracle 
occurred, which put a final stop to the undertaking. 
Kkven if we have not historical evidence of these 
facts, the appearance of the south wall of the Ha- 
ram would lead us to expect that something of the 
sort had been attempted at this period. As before 
mentioned, the great tunnel-like vault under the 
Mosque el-Aksa, with its four-domed vestibule, is 
almost certainly part of the temple of Herod [see 
TreMPLE], and coeyal with his period, but exter- 
nally to this, certain architectural decorations have 


o. 10.— Frontispiece of Julian in south wall of 
Haram. 


been added (wood-cut No. 10), and that so slightly, 


‘that daylight can be perceived between the old 


walls and the subsequent decorations, except at the 
points of attachment.¢ It is not difficult to ascer- 
tain, approximately at least, the age of these ad- 
junets. From their classical forms they cannot be 
so late as the time of Justinian; while on the other 
hand they are slightly more modern in style than 
the architecture of the Golden Gateway, or than 


-any of the classical details of the Dome of the 


Rock. They may therefore with very tolerable 
certainty be ascribed to the age of Julian, while, 
from the historical accounts, they are just such as 
we would expect to find them. Above them an 
inser iption bearing the name of Hadrian has been 
inserted in the wall, but turned upside down; and 
the whole of the masonry being of that interme- 
diate character between that which we know to be 
ancient and that which we easily recognize as the 


@ This fact the writer owes. with many other val- 
uable rectifications, to the observation of his friend 
Mr. G. Grove. The wood-cut, ete. +> is from a large 
photograph which, with many others, was taken 


especially for the writer on the spot, and to which 
he owes much of the information detailed above, 
though it has been impossible to refer to it on all 
oceasions. 
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work of the Mohammedans, there can be little 
doubt but that it belongs to this period. 

Among the incidents mentioned as occurring at 
this time is one bearing rather distinctly on the 
topography of the site. It is said (Gregory Nazian- 
zen, ad Jud. et Gent. 7, 1, and confirmed by Sozo- 
men) that when the workmen were driven from 
their works by the globes of fire that issued from 


the foundations, they sought refuge in a neighbor- 


ing church (éri 7: trav mAnotov fepev, or, as 
Sozomen has it, e?s 7d tepdv) — an expression 
which would be unintelligible did not the buildings 
of Constantine exist at that time on the spot; for, 
except these, there could not be any church or 
sacred place in the neighborhood to which the ex- 
pression could be applied. The principal bearing, 
however, of Julian’s attempt on the topography of 
Jerusalem consists in the fact of its proving not 
only that the site of the Jewish Temple was perfectly 
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well known at this period-— a. p. 362 — but that 
the spot was then, as always, held accursed by the 
Christians, and as doomed by the denunciation of 
Christ himself never to be reéstablished; and this 
consequently makes it as absurd to suppose that 
the Aksa is a building of Justinian as that the 
Dome of the Rock or the Golden Gateway — if 
Christian buildings — ever stood within its pre- 
cinets.% 

XII. Church of Justinian. — Nearly two cen- 
turies after the attempt of Julian, Justinian erected 
a church at Jerusalem; of which, fortunately, we 
have so full and detailed an account in the works 
of Procopius (de Adificiis Const.) that we can have 
little difficulty in fixing its site, though no remains 
(at least above ground) exist to verify our conjec- 
tures. The description given by Procopius is so 
clear, and the details he gives with regard to the 
necessity of building up the substructure point so 
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No. 11. —Plan of Jerusalem in the 12th century. 


unmistakably to the spot near to which it must 
have stood, that almost all topographers have 
jumped to the conclusion that the Mosque el-Aksa 
is the identical church referred to. Apart from the 
consideration already mentioned, the architecture 
of that building is alone sufficient to refute any 
such idea. No seven-aisled basilica was built in that 
age, and least of all by Justinian, whose favorite 
plan was a dome on pendentives, which in fact, in 
his age, had become the type of an Oriental Church. 
Besides, the Aksa has no apse, and, from its situa- 
tion, never could have had either that or any of the 
essential features of a Christian basilica. Its whole 
architecture is that of the end of the 7th century, 
and its ordinance is essentially that of a mosque. 
It is hardly necessary to argue this point, however, 
as the Aksa stands on a spot which was perfectly 
known then, and ever afterwards, to be the very 
centre of the site of Solomon’s Temple. Not only 


is this shown from Julian’s attempt, but all the 


historians, Christian and Mohammedan, who refer . 


to Omar’s visit to Jerusalem, relate that the Sakhrah 
was covered with filth and abhorred by the Chris- 
tians; and more than this, we haye the direct testi- 
mony of Eutychius, writing in the 9th century, 


ifrom Alexandria (Annales, ii. 289), “That the — 


Christians had built no church within the area of 
the Temple on account of the denunciations of the 
Lord, and had left it in ruins.” 

Notwithstanding this there is no difficulty in 
fixing on the site of this church, inasmuch as the 
vaults that fill up the southeastern angle of the 
Haram area are almost certainly of the age of Jus- 
tinian (wood-cuts Nos. 3, 4), and are just such as 


a * The only authentic historical fact, under this 
head, is that the emperor Julian made an abortive 
attempt to rebuild the Temple. Swe 


My 
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Procopius describes; so that if it were situated at 
the northern extremity of the vaults, all the argu- 
ments that apply to the Aksa equally apply to this 
situation. 

We have also direct testimony that a church did 
exist here immediately after Justinian’s time in the 
following words of Ant. Martyr.: “ Ante ruinas 
vero templi Solomonis aqua decurrit ad fontem 
Siloam, secus porticum: Solomonis im ecclesia est 
sedes in qua sedit Pilatus quando audivit Dominum”’ 
(Itin. p. 16). As the portico of Solomon was the 
eastern portico of the Temple, this exactly describes 
the position of the church in question. 

But whether we assume the Aksa, or a church 
outside the Temple, on these vaults, to have been 
the Mary church of Justinian, how comes it that 
Justinian chose this remote corner of the city, and 
so difficult a site, for the erection of his church ? 
Why did he not go to the quarter where —if the 
modern theory be correct —all the sacred localities 
of the Christians were grouped together in the 
middle of the city? The answer seems inevitable: 
that it was because in those times the Sepulchre 
and Golgotha were here, and not on the spot to 
which the Sepulchre with his Mary-church have 
subsequently been transferred. It may also be 
added that the fact of Justinian having built a 
church in the neighborhood is in itself alwost suf- 
ficient to prove that in his age the site and dimen- 
sions of the Jewish Temple were known, and also 
that the localities immediately outside the Temple 
were then considered as sacred by the Christians. 
[See § IV., Amer. ed.] 

XIIL. Conclusion. — Having now gone through 
all the principal sites of the Christian edifices, as 
they stood anterior to the destruction of the churches 
by el-Hakeem, the plan (No. 4) of the area of the 
Haram will be easily understood. Both Constan- 
tine’s and Justinian’s churches having disappeared, 
of course the restoration of these is partly conjec- 
tural. Nothing now remains in the Haram area 
but the Mohammedan buildings situated within 
the area of Solomon’s Temple. Of the Christian 
buildings which once existed there, there remain 
only the great Anastasis of Constantine — now 
known as ‘the Mosque of Omar” and “ the Dome 
of the Rock’? — certainly the most interesting, as 
well as one of the most beautiful Christian build- 
ings in the East, and a small but equally interesting 
little domical building called the Little Sakhrah at 
the north end of the inclosure, and said to contain 
a fragment of the rock which the angel sat upon, 
and which closed the door of the sepulchre (Ali Bey, 
ii. 225). These two buildings are entire. Of Con- 
stantine’s church we have only the festal entrance, 
known as the Golden Gateway, and of Justinian’s 
only the substructions. 

It is interesting to compare this with a plan of 
the city (wood-cut No. 11) made during the Cru- 
sades, and copied from a manuscript of the twelfth 
century, in the Library at Brussels. It gives the 
traditional localities pretty much as they are now; 
with the exception of St. Stephen’s Gate, which was 
the name then applied to that now known as the 
Damascus Gate. The gate which now bears his 
name was then known as that of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. The “ Temple of Solomon,” 7. e. the 
Mosque of el-Aksa, is divided by a wide street from 
that of our Lord; and the Sepulchre is represented 
as only a smaller copy of its prototype within the 
Haram area, but very remarkably similar in design, 
to say the least of it. 
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Having now gone through the main outlines of 
the topography of Jerusalem, in so far as the limits 
of this article would admit, or as seems necessary 
for the elucidation of the subject, the many details 
which remain will be given under their separate 
titles, as TempLe, Tomb, PALACE, etc. It only 
remains, before concluding, to recapitulate here that 
the great difficulties which seem hitherto to have 
rendered the subject confused, and in fact inex- 
plicable, were (1) the improper application of the 
name of Zion to the western hill. and (2) the 
assumption that the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was that built by Constantine. 

The moment we transfer the name, Zion, from 
the western to the eastern hill, and the scenes of the 
Passion from the present site of the Holy Sepulchre 
to the area of the Haram, all the difficulties dis- 
appear:-and it only requires a little patience, and 
perhaps in some instances a little further investiga- 
tion on the spot, for the topography of Jerusalem 
to become as well, or better established, than that 
of any city of the ancient world. J. ¥F. 


* TV. ToroGRAPHY OF THE CITY. 


It will be seen from the preceding that the two 
points in the topography of Jerusalem which Mr. 
Fergusson regarded as demanding special elucida- 
tion are the site of Mount Zion, and the site of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. With reference to 
both, he has advanced theories which are original 
—theories which not only have not been broached 
before, and are unsupported by a single tradition, 
but which, so far as is known, contradict the previ- 
ous impressions of the Christian world. Specula- 
tions so noyel respecting localities so prominent in 
the history of the sacred city, naturally awaken the 
reader’s surprise and suspicion, and demand a can- 
did scrutiny. 

We will examine these points separately — 

I. Mount Zion. — Mr. Fergusson’s theory is, that 
the Mount Zion of the sacred writers is not “the 
western hill on which the city of Jerusalem now 
stands, and in fact always stood,’’ but “ the eastern 
hill, or that on which the Temple stood.” 

On this point we will consider — 

(1.) The testimony of the Sacred Scriptures. — 
The sacred historian says, “As for the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of Israel 
could not drive them out, but the Jebusites dwell 
with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this 
day ”’ (Josh. xv. 63). Four hundred years later, 
“ Dayid and all Israel went to Jerusalem, which is 
Jebus, where the Jebusites were, the inhabitants 
of the land. And the inhabitants of Jebus said to 
David, Thou shalt not come hither. Nevertheless, 
Dayid took the castle of Zion, which is the City of 
David. And David dwelt in the castle; therefore 
they called it, The City of David’ (1 Chr. xi. 4, 
5, 7). Here was his citadel, and here his residence; 
and hence the frequent allusions in the Bible to the 
towers, bulwarks, and palaces of Zion. A few years 
later, “« David made him houses in the City of David, 
and prepared a place for the ark of God, and 
pitched for it a tent.’? “So they brought the ark 
of God, and set it in the midst of the tent that 
David had pitched for it”? (1 Chr. xy. 1). Thirty 
years after, ‘Solomon began to build the house of 
the Lord at Jerusalem, in Mount Moriah” (2 Chr. 
iii, 1). Seven years later, « Solomon assembled 
the elders of Israel unto Jerusalem, to bring up the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord, out of the City of 
David, which is Zion”? (2 Chr. y. 2), and then fol- 
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lows the account of their removing the ark and 
depositing it in the Temple. 

From this it is clear, that the Jebusite strong- 
hold which David stormed, and where he dwelt, 
was Zion, or the City of David; that the ark of the 
covenant was brought to this spot, and from it was 
transferred to the Temple on Mount Moriah; and 
that Mount Moriah, the site of the Temple, could 
not have been identical with Zion, the City of David. 
This view appears on the face of the narrative, and 
there is not a passage of Scripture which conflicts 
with it, or which it renders difficult or obscure. 

Mr. Fergusson says, “ There are numberless pas- 
sages in which Zion is spoken of as a holy place, in 
such terms as are never applied to Jerusalem, and 
which can only be applied to the holy Temple 
Mount.” Surely, no strains could be too elevated 
to be applied to the mount on which the tabernacle 
was pitched, and where the ark of the covenant 
abode — the seat of the theocracy, the throne alike 
of Dayid and of David’s Lord, the centre of domin- 
ion and of worship. Indeed, the verse quoted, 
“Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of 
Zion,” could only be affirmed of that western hill 
which was the royal residence. The same may be 
said of the verse quoted as specially difficult, on the 
received theory, in its allusion to the sides of the 
north, the reference here being to the lofty site of 
the city; and to one who approaches it from the 
south, the precipitous brow of Zion invests the 
description with a force and beauty which would 
be lost by a transfer to the other eminence. 

It is, moreover, a mistaken impression that greater 
sanctity is ascribed to Zion than to Jerusalem, or 
that the two pames are, in this respect, carefully 
distinguished. What passage in the Bible recog- 
nizes greater sacredness in a locality than the plain- 
tive apostrophe: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning; if I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleaye to the roof of 
my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy”? The Song of songs sets forth the 
divine beauty of the bride, or loved one, by the 
simile, “ comely as Jerusalem ’’; and the call of the 
evangelical prophet is, ‘‘ Awake, put on thy strength, 
O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, O Jeru- 
salem, the holy city.”’ The localities are thus con- 
stantly identified, ‘To declare the name of the 
Lord in Zion and his praise in Jerusalem.”” ‘The 
names are, and may be, used interchangeably, with- 
out “erating on the ear’; and the extraordinary 
assertion, “It is never said, The Lord dwelleth in 


Jerusalem, or loveth Jerusalem, or any such expres~’ 


sion,’ we meet with the inspired declarations from 
the Chronicles, the Psalms, and the Prophets, «I 
have chosen Jerusalem that my name might be 
there’; “The God of Israel, whose habitation is 
in Jerusalem ’’; ‘“ Blessed be the Lord out of Zion, 
who dwelleth at Jerusalem’’; “Thus saith the 
Lord, I am returned unto Zion, and will dwell in 
the midst of Jerusalem.’’ Our Saviour expressly 
forbade the profanation of the name; and through 
the force of the same sacred associations, the be- 
loved disciple could find no more fitting type of 
heaven itself, as he beheld it in vision — the New 
Jerusalem of the saints in glory. 

Mr. Fergusson remarks “that the sepulchres of 
David and his successors were on Mount Zion, or 
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in the City of David, but the wicked king Ahaz, 
for his crimes, was buried in Jerusalem, ‘in the 
city,’ and“‘not in the sepulchres of the kings.’ 
Jehoram narrowly escaped the same punishment, 
and the distinction is so marked, that it cannot be 
overlooked.’ The burial of King Ahaz is thus 
recorded: “And they buried him in the city, in 
Jerusalem, but they brought him not into the sep- 
ulchres of the kings” (2 Chr. xxviii. 27). That 
of King Jehoram is as follows: “ He departed with- 
out being desired, howbeit they buried him in the 
City of David, but not in the sepulchres of , the 
kings”? (2 Chr. xxi. 20). That of King Joash 
(which Mr. Fergusson overlooks) is as follows : 
“ They buried him in the City of David, but they 
buried him not in the sepulchres of the kings”’ 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 25). Mr. Fergusson assumes that 
there is a ‘marked distinction’? between the first 
and the last two records. We assume that the 
three accounts are, in substance, identical; and we 
submit the point to the judgment of the reader, 
merely adding, that of the three monarchs, Jehoram 
was apparently the most execrated, and Josephus, 
who is silent about the burial of Ahaz, describes, 
that of Jehoram as ignominious. 

Mr. Fergusson says, “ There are a great many 
passages in which Zion is spoken of as a separate 
city from Jerusalem,’ and adduces instances in 
which the Hebrew scholar will recognize simply the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry; no more proving 
that Zion was a separate city from Jerusalem, than 
the exclamation, “ How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel,” proves that 
Jacob was a separate people from Israel. 

The term Zion came, naturally, to be employed 
both by sacred and profane writers, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole city, of which it formed so 
prominent a part. It was thus used by the later 
prophets, quoted above, as also in the Book of the 
Maccabees, where it evidently includes the Temple 
and adjacent mount. 

The passage cited by Mr. Fergusson from Nehe- 
miah (iii. 16) which he pronounces “ important,” 
is as follows: ‘“ After him repaired Nehemiah the 
son of Azbuk, the ruler of the half part of Beth-zur, 
unto the place over against the sepulchres of Dayid, 
and to the pool that was made, and unto the house 
of the mighty.’’ These localities, with many others 
named in the chapter, can only be fixed conjectur- 
ally. On the face of the passage they accord well 
with the received theory respecting Mount Zion, 
with which locality Dr. Barclay, after carefully ex- 
amining the matter on the ground, associates them, 
and represents the wall here described as running 
‘along the precipitous brow of Zion’’ (City, etc., 
pp- 126, 155). This interpretation has just received 
striking confirmation, and the verse preceding (Neh. 
iii. 15) becomes a proof-text in the argument which 
identifies the ancient City of David with the modern 
Zion. In this verse mention is made of “ the stairs 
that go down from the City of David,’ and Mr. 
Tristram reports the interesting discovery of a flight 
of steps in the rock, in some excavations made by 
the Anglican Bishop below the English Cemetery 
on Mount Zion (Land of Israel).« From this, 
as from the previous Scripture quotations, Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s:theory derives no support. This disposes 
of the Biblical testimony. 


a * The southeast slope of Zion, down which 
there was, both at the time of Nehemiah (iii. 15) and 
of Josephus (Krafft, Topographie, pp. 61, 152), a flight 


of steps leading down from the ‘ City of David,’ as well 
as the southwest slope down which another flight led,” 
etc. (Ritter, Geog. of Pal. iv. 52). 
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We will now consider — 

(2.) The testimony of Josephus. — Josephus does 
not use the word Zion; but his paraphrase of the 
Scriptural narrative accords entirely with the above: 
« David took the lower city by force, but the citadel 
held out still”? (Ant. xiv. 4, § 2), with the other 
particulars as already given. He also says, “ The 
city was built upon two hills, and that which con- 
tains the upper city, is much higher, and accord- 
ingly it was called the citadel by King David” 
(Ant. xiv. 15, § 2). In the siege by Pompey, one 
party within counseling resistance and the other 
submission, the former ‘seized upon the Temple 
and cut off the bridge which reached from it to the 
city, and prepared themselves to abide a siege, but 
the others admitted Pompey’s army in, and deliy- 
ered up both the city and the king’s palace to him” 
(Ant. xiv. 4, § 2), and, having secured these, he 
laid siege to the Temple, and captured its occupants. 
In the siege by Herod, ‘‘ When the outer court of 
the Temple and the lower city were taken, the Jews 
fled into the inner court of the Temple and into the 
upper city’ (Ant. xiv. 16, § 2). 
Titus, after the lower city had been taken, and it 
became necessary to raise an embankment against 
the upper city, “the works were erected on the 
west side of the city, over against the royal palace ”’ 
(B. J. vi. 8, § 1). Describing the Temple, Josephus 
says, “ In the western parts of the inclosure of the 
Temple were four gates, one leading over to the 
royal palace: the valley between being interrupted 
to form a passage”? (Ant. xv. 11,§ 5). He says 
that “king Agrippa built himself a very large 
dining-room in the royal palace,’ from which he 
“could observe what was done in the Temple”; 
which go displeased the Jews, that they “erected a 
wall upon the uppermost building which belonged 
to the inner court of the Temple, to the west; which 
wall, when it» was built, intercepted the prospect 
of the dining-room in the palace” (Ant. xx. 8, 
Sy lbs 

Nothing can be plainer than that the upper city 
of Josephus is identical with the Zion, or City of 
David, of the sacred Scriptures; that the citadel 
and the royal palace were on this western hill; that 
the Temple was on the lower eastern hill, separated 
from the western by a deep valley, which was 
spanned by a bridge; and that the site of the Temple 
is identical with the Mount Moriah of the Bible, 
and distinct from Mount Zion. This view, which is 
in harmony with the Scriptural view already given, 
accords also with every other allusion in Josephus 
to these localities. And the substructions of the 
bridge above referred to, are the most striking 
feature in the remains of the modern city. With 
this, we take leave of Josephus. 

(3.) Christian Itineraries. — This brings us to 
the Christian Itineraries, ete., and their testimony 
is uniform and unbroken. Except one or two wild 
speculations, no other Mount Zion has been known, 
from the days of Eusebius down, than the high 
western hill of Jerusalem which now bears the 
name. So late as 1852, Prof. Robinson referred to 
this as one of the few points “ yet unassailed”’ 
(Bibl. Res. p. 206). 

The careful reader of the preceding article, in- 
cluding the ‘ Annals”’ of the city, will notice the 
confusion which has been introduced into it by this 
theory of its “ Topography.’’ The writers of the 
historical portions (Messrs. Grove and Wright), 
both eminent Biblical scholars, have passed over to 
their fellow-contributor (Mr. Fergusson) most of 
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the topographical points; but it was impossible 
for them to write an intelligible narrative without 
contradicting him. From many sentences of the 
same kind, we select three or four which exhibit 
the necessary failure of the attempt to harmonize 
the theory with the facts of history and topog- 
raphy. 

«“ As before, the lower city was immediately taken 
and, as before, the citadel held out. The undaunted 
Jebusites believed in the impregnability of their 
fortress. A crowd of warriors rushed forward, and 
the citadel, the fastness of Zion, was taken. It is 
the first time that that memorable name appears 
in the history. David at once proceeded to secure 
himself in his new acquisition. He inclosed the 
whole of the city with a wall, and connected it with 
the citadel. In the latter he took up his own 
quarters, and the Zion of the Jebusites became the 
City of David.’ — (pp. 1282, 1283.) 

“The Temple was at last gained; but it seemed 
as if half the work remained to be done. The upper 
city, higher than Moriah, inclosed by the original 
wall of David and Solomon, and on all sides pre- 
cipitous, except at the north, where it was defended 
by the wall and towers of Herod, was still to be 
taken. ‘Titus first tried a parley, he standing on 
the east end of the bridge, between the Temple and 
the upper city, and John and Simon on the west 
end.’ — (p. 1307.) 

“« Acra was situated on the northern side of the 
Temple, on the same hill, and probably on the same 
spot occupied by David as the stronghold of Zion.” 
— (p. 1320.) 

‘“« There is no passage in the Bible which directly 
asserts the identity of the hills Zion and Moriah, 
though [there are] many which cannot well be 
understood without this assumption. The cumula- 
tive proof, however, is such as almost perfectly to 
supply this want.’’ — (p. 1321.) 

The first two extracts are from the historical, 
and the last two from the topographical, portion 
of the article; and the reader will see that they are 
in irreconcilable conflict. Before quitting the 
theme, let us gather into one sentence such points 
as are consistent with each other and with known 
facts and probabilities. 

The city or stronghold of the Jebusites was the 
southern portion of the western ridge, the highest, 
most inaccessible, and easily fortified ground in the 
city; conquered by David, it became his fortified 
abode; his castle or citadel was here, and remained 
here; his palace was built here, and through suc- 
cessive reigns and dynasties, down to the Christian 
era, it continued to be the royal residence: it was 
the ancient as it is the modern Zion, inclosed by 
the old wall, the original wall; it was the upper 
city, the upper market-place; it was here that the 
ark abode until its removal to the Temple; the royal 
sepulchres were here; and Moriah was the southern 
portion of the eastern ridge, and on this the Temple 
was built. This statement embodies, we believe, 
the truth of history, and with this we close the dis- 
cussion of the site of Mount Zion. 

We pass now to the other point: 

Il. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. — Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory is, “that the building now 
known to Christians as the Mosque of Omar, but 
by Moslems called the Dome of the Rock, is the 
identical church which Constantine erected over 
the rock which contained the tomb of Christ.” 
Since the publication of the preceding article, he 
has renewed the discussion of this point in a 
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pamphlet,¢ from which we shall also quote, as it 
contains a more compact summary of his argu- 
ment. ‘ 

He concedes, above, the conclusiveness of the 
argument by which Dr. Robinson has shown that 
the present church does not cover “ the place where 
the Lord lay.” This has been the battle-ground 
of recent writers on the topography of the city, and 
the concession renders it unnecessary to adduce 
here the proofs which the Professor has brought 
together, and which may be found in his Biblical 
Researches (in 1838, ii. 64-80; in 1852, pp. 254- 
263, 631-633). The “ power of logic”? with which 
they are presented is not affected by any theory 
which may be held respecting the identity of any 
other spot. The argument reaches “ its legitimate 
conclusion,” alike whether the reader accepts some 
other site, or whether he regards the true site as 
beyond the reach of modern discovery. ‘The theory 
here offered, like the one which we have examined, 
is novel and startling, and like that, is put forth 
with much confidence by a writer who has never 
examined the localities. We submit our reasons 
for rejecting it; and as we agree with Mr. Fergus- 
son that the site of the church is not the place of 
our Lord’s burial, our interest in the question is 
purely historical. 

Mr. Fergusson’s theory fails to explain the pres- 
ent church, a building of great intrinsic and his- 
toric interest. When, and by whom were its early 
foundations laid? Who built up its original walls ? 
For how many centuries has it been palmed upon 
the public as the Church of the Sepulchre? Has 
the largest and most remarkable Christian sanctuary 
in the East, planted in the very centre and conflu- 
ence of Christian devotion, come down to us with- 
out a chronicle or even an intimation of its origin ? 
We repeat that the early history of such an edifice 
could not, since the Christian era, and in the most 
conspicuous spot in Christendom, have faded into 
utter oblivion, like that of some temple of the Old 
World, around which the sands of the desert had 
gathered for ages before Christ. 

Mr. Fergusson’s theory, while failing to account 
for the existence of the most imposing church in 
the East, fails also to account for the disappearance 
of every vestige of another church of imperial 
magnificence. This argument, like the preceding, 
is collateral, and we do not offer it as independent 
proof. Church edifices in Palestine, large and 
small, have been destroyed by violence, or have 
crumbled by decay. Some of them have been re- 
built or repaired, and perpetuated on their present 
sites, like that of the Nativity in Bethlehem, or 
that of the Sepulchre in Jerusalem; and others are 
clearly traceable, if not impressive, in their ruins, 
like that of the Baptist in Samaria, that of St. 
George in Lydda, that of St. Anne in Eleutherop- 
olis, and: the ancient cathedral church in Tyre. 
But what church of the largest class has had a his- 
tory which corresponds with this theory? The 
emperor Justinian had a passion for church-btild- 
ing, and decorated his metropolis with a majestic 
temple, which is still its boast. He erected another 
in Jerusalem, which he designed to be worthy of 
“the City of the Great King,” and of the Virgin 
Mother, in whose special honor it was built, “on 
which great expense and labor were bestowed to 
make it one of the most splendid in the world.” 


a * Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, in answer to the Edinburgh Review.” 
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It does not appear to have been disturbed by the 
subsequent convulsions of the country; writers who 
describe the injury done to the Church of the Sep- 
ulchre in the sack of the city by the Persians, and 
under the Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt, so far as we 
know, are silent respecting this edifice. The Mosque 
el-Aksa, which in accordance with prevalent tradi- 
tion, is almost universally rezarded as the original 
church of Justinian, Mr. Fergusson appropriates as 
the Mosque of Abd el-Melek. This leaves the 
church to be provided for, and in the plan of the 
Haram area, which he has introduced into the Dic- 
tionary and republished in his Notes, he places the 
church of Justinian, and sketches its walls, where 
not the slightest trace appears of a foundation an- 
cient or modern. It is purely a conjectural site, 
demanded by the exigencies of his theory, accord- 
ing to which the solid walls, pillars, and arches of 
a church described by a contemporary historian, 
and sketched by Mr. Fergusson as four hundred 
feet in length and one hundred and more in breadth, 
have vanished as utterly as if they had been pul- 
verized and scattered to the winds. It has disap- 
peared, withal, from a quarter of the city which 
was never needed nor used for other purposes, 
where no dwellings could have encroached upon it, 
and where no rubbish has accumulated. Consid- 
ering the character, the location, and the dimen- 
sions of this building, and the date of its eree- 
tion, we hazard the assertion that no parallel to 
such complete annihilation can be found in the 
East. : 

The Mosque of Omar near it, Mr. Fergusson 
claims to have been converted by the Muslim con- 
querors into a mosque from a church; we advance 
the same claim for the Mosque el-Aksa; and there 
were similar transformations, as is well known, of 
the Church of St. John in Damascus, and of the 
Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, built also 
by Justinian. Instead of conyerting to the same 
use the substantial and splendid church which the 
same emperor had erected here, what could have 
prompted the Moslems to obliterate every memo- 
rial of it? Within the same inclosure, according 
to Mr. Fergusson, the “great Anastasis of Con- 
stantine,”’ the present Mosque of Omar, built two 
centuries earlier, survives in all its essential features. 
“The walls of the octagon still remain untouched 
in their lower parts; the circle of columns and piers 
that divide the two aisles, with the entablatures, 
discharging arches, and cornices, still remain en- 
tirely unchanged and untouched; the pier arches 
of the dome, the triforium belt, the clere-story, are 
all parts of the unaltered construction of the age 
of Constantine” (Notes, p. 29). The Mosque of 
Abd el-Melek, the present el-Aksa, abides within 
the same inclosure in its original strength. “Its 
whole architecture is that of the end of the seventh 
century ”’ (p. 1329.) But the church of Justinian, 
standing by their side in rival glory, mysteriously 
passed away from that open area — wall and col- 
umn and arch and architrave — from foundation 
to top-stone, smitten like the psalmist’s bay-tree: 


© And lo, it vanished from the ground, 
Destroyed by hands unseen ; 
Nor root, nor branch, nor leaf was found, 
Where all that pride had been.” 


Mr. Fergusson’s theory leaves the later history of 
the church of Justinian enveloped in the same 
darkness as the eariier history of the Church of 
the Sepulchre. 
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The rejecters of his theory recognize this ancient 
house of worship in the building adjacent to the 
southern wall of the Haram, two hundred and 


eighty feet long by one hundred and ninety broad, | 


and which, with later appendages, both Christian 
and Saracenic, answers to the description of Jus- 
tinian’s Mary Church, and whose vaulted passages 
below, from which Christian visitors had long been 
excluded, were among the impressive objects which 
it was our fortune to examine in Jerusalem. 

What has been said of Justinian’s church may 
be repeated on his theory respecting the church 
which he affirms that Constantine built within the 
same jnclosure, whose walls he conjecturally traces 
in the same way, with no more signs of a founda- 
tion or site, and which has vanished in like man- 
ner, except a festal entrance which he identifies 
with the present Golden Gateway in the eastern 
wall of the Haram area. 

On the hypothesis of a transfer of site, not the 
Christian world alone, but the Moslem world like- 
wise, has been imposed upon, and by parties who 
could not have concocted the fraud together. And 
all this has been done subsequent to the seventh 
century. So late as the close of that century, if 
this theory is true, all Christians and all Moslems, 
who knew anything about Jerusalem, knew that 
the present Mosque of Omar was not then a mosque, 
and never had been; and that the present Church 
of the Sepulchre, or one on its site, was not the 
Church of the Sepulchre. On both sides they 
have since that date been misled by designing men. 
All Christians, residents in Jerusalem, and visitors, 
so far as is known, have from the first ascribed the 
site of the present church to the emperor, and all 
Moslems, residents in Jerusalem and visitors, so far 
as is known, have from the first ascribed the pres- 
ent mosque. to the Khalif, and yet in all these cen- 
turies they have alike been the dupes and victims 
of a double delusion and imposition, commencing 
we know not when. Can this fact be matched, 
either in historic annals, or in the fabulous legends 
of the Dark Ages ? 

An incident in the Mohammedan conquest of the 
city, narrated by both Christian and Arabian writ- 
ers, may properly be cited in this connection. We 
quote from the historic portion of the article: 
“ The Khalif, after ratifying the terms of capitu- 
lation, which secured to the Christians liberty of 
worship in the churches which they had, but pro- 
hibited the erection of more, entered the city and 
was met at the gates by the patriarch. Omar 
then, in company with the patriarch, visited the 
Church of the Resurrection, and at the Muslim 
time of prayer knelt down on the eastern steps of 
the basilica, refusing to pray within the buildings, 
in order that the possession of them might be se- 
cured to the Christians. Tradition relates that 
he requested a site whereon to erect a mosque for 
the Mohammedan worship, and that the patriarch 
offered him the spot oceupied by the reputed stone 
of Jacob's vision,” ete. (p. 1310). Passing by the 
tradition, we have the historic fact that the Khalif 
declined entering the church, for the reason above 
given, stated in almost the same words by another 
writer: ‘In order that his followers might have 
no pretext to claim possession of the church after 
his departure, under the pretense that he had wor- 
shipped in it” (Bibl. Res. ii. 37). 
believe Mr. Fergusson, this plighted faith, under- 
stood alike by both parties, and on the testimony 
of both serupulously respected at the outset, was 


Yet if we may]. 
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afterwards violated without any known protest or 
remonstrance on the part of Christians, we know 
not when, history and tradition being both as silent 
respecting this transaction as in regard to the 
“pious fraud’? by which the homage of Christen- 
dom was subsequently transferred to another 
locality. 

We pass now to the testimony of early visitors 
and writers. 

Eusebius, who was contemporary with Constan- 
tine, and his biographer, represents the church 
which he built over the supposed sepulchre, as 
having an open court on the east, towards the 
entrances, with cloisters on each side and gates in 
front, ‘after which, in the very midst of the street 
of the market (or in the middle of the broad 
market-place) the beautiful propylaa (vestibule) of 
the whole structure presented to those passing by 
on the outside the wonderful view of the things 
seen within’? (Vit. Const. iii. 39). Along the 
street of the bazaars, east of the present church, 
which would make their site identical with “ the 
market-place’’ of Eusebius, and correspond with 
the position of the propylea, are three granite col- 
umns, the apparent remains of an ancient portico, 
and which can be referred to no other structure 
than the church of Constantine. Mr. Fergusson 
admits that the propylea of the church “had a 
broad market-place in front of it,’? and to Professor 
Willis’s criticism that* this would be ‘ludicrously 
impossible’ where he locates the building, he re- 
plies: “* There is now an extensive cemetery on the 
spot in front of this gateway; and where men can 
bury they can buy; where there is room for tombs, 
there is room for stalls’? (Notes, p. 50). With 
reference to this locality, we quote Mr. Grove: 
«The main cemetery of the city seems from an 
early date to have been where it is still, on the 
steep slopes of the Valley of the Kidron. Here it 
was that the fragments of the idol abominations, 
destroyed by Josiah, were cast out on the ‘graves 
of the children of the people’ (2 K. xxiii. 6), and 
the valley was always the receptacle for impurities 
of all kinds”? (p. 1279). Connect with this the 
fact that the spot was then, as it is now, outside 
the city, and on its least populous side, and we 
leave the reader to judge what element of absurdity 
is lacking in Mr. Fergusson’s supposition. 

The testimony of Eusebius on another point, and 
that of all the other writers whom Mr. Fergusson 
depends upon, is thus sunmed up in his Notes : — 

“In so far as the argument is concerned I would 
be prepared, if necessary, to waive the architectural 
evidence altogether, and to rest the proof of what 
is advanced above on any one of the following four 
points : — 

“1. The assertion of Eusebius that the new 
Jerusalem, meaning thereby the buildings of Con- 
stantine, was opposite to, and over against, the old 
city. 

“2. The position assigned to the Holy Places by 
the Bordeaux Pilgrim. 

“3. The connection pointed out by Antoninus 
between the Bir Arroah and Siloam. 

“4, The assumed omission by Arculfus of all 

mention of the Dome of the Rock, and, I may add, 
the building of a Mary Church by Justinian within 
the precincts of the Haram area.’? — (p. 55.) 
We will take up in their order and fairly examine 
the “four points’’ here named, with which Mr. 
Fergusson agrees to stand or to fall. 

“1. The assertion of Eusebius that the new 
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Jerusalem, meaning thereby the buildings of Con- 
stantine, was opposite to, and over against, the old 
city.” P 

The assertion referred to, he quotes as follows: — 

“ Accordingly on the very spot which witnessed 
the Saviour’s sufferings a new Jerusalem was con- 
structed, over against the one so celebrated of old, 
which, since the foul stain of guilt brought upon 
it by the murder of the Lord, had experienced the 
extremity of desolation. It was opposite the city 
that the emperor began to rear a monument to the 
Saviour’s victory over death, with rich and lavish 
magnificence.” 

Yo this he adds the following passage from Soc- 
rates : — 

“« The mother of the emperor built a magnificent 
house of prayer on the place of the sepulchre, 
founding a new Jerusalem opposite to the old and 
deserted city.” 

“The old city,” in respect to its dwellings, was 
divided into two parts, ‘the upper’? and “the 
lower."’ The former was on Mount Zion and the 
latter on Mount Akra, and in the adjacent valleys. 
The site of the Mosque of Omar is directly opposite 
to the latter, or to the site of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which “stands directly on the 
ridge of Akra”’ (Libl. Res. i. 391). The site of the 
Temple and that of the church lie ‘ over against ”’ 
each other. ‘These are the points which Eusebius 
is comparing. He does not refer directly to the 
ruined dwellings of either the upper or the lower 
city; he refers especially to the desertéd ruins of 
the Temple. By “the new Jerusalem,” says Mr. 
Fergusson, he means “the buildings of Constan- 
tine.” Exactly —he means these and nothing else. 
And by “ the old Jerusalem ’’ he means the build- 
ings of the Temple, neither more or less. Ortather, 
while the primary meaning is on each side thus 
restricted, he intends to designate by the latter the 
ancient city, of which the Temple was the crown, 
and by the former, the modern city, of which the 
church was to be the future glory. The antithesis 
is complete. The other interpretation makes the 
comparison incongruous —the old city meaning a 
collection of dwellings, and the new city meaning 
simply a chureh. Dr. Stanley has justly observed : 
“ Whatever differences of opinion have arisen about 
the other hills of Jerusalem, there is no question 
that the mount on which the Mosque of Omar 
stands, overhanging the valley of the Kidron, has 
from the time of Solomon, if not of David, been 
regarded as the most sacred ground in Jerusalem” 
(S. g P. p. 177, Amer. ed.). This is the fact 
which the Christian Fathers recognize, using each 
locality as, in a religious sense, the representative 
of the city, when they say that the emperor Con- 
stantine ‘founded a new Jerusalem, opposite to 
the old and deserted city,’ a phrase, withal, more 
applicable to the eastern hill, which was burned 
over, swept “clear of houses,” and was still for- 
saken, than to the western hill, which had never 
been thus completely desolated, and was still in- 
habited. Opposite the deserted site of the Hebrew 
Temple Constantine reared the Christian sanctuary. 
This is our interpretation of Eusebius and Socrates ; 
and this disposes of the first point. 

“2. The position assigned to the Holy Places by 
the Bordeaux Pilyrim.”’ 

His testimony is:— 

Inde ut eas foris murum de Sione euntibus ad 
Portam Neopolitanam ad partem dextram deorsum 
in valle sunt parietes ubi domus fuit sive palatium 
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Pontii Pilati. Ibi Dominus anditus est antequam 
pateretur. A sinistra autem parte est monticulus 
Golgotha, thi Dominus crucifixus est. Inde quasi 
ad lapidem missum est cripta ubi corpus ejus 
positum fuit, et tertia die resurrexit. Ibidem modo 
jussu Constantini Imperatoris Basilica facta est, id 
est Dominicum mire pulchritudinis.”’ 

There is no allusion here to a “ Zion Gate,’ and 
none then existed. (Areulf. i. 1.) Had the mod- 
ern gate been there, no visitor would have passed 
out of it to go to the opposite side of the city, 
either to the right or the left, and especially not to 
the left. It involves, further, the absurd supposi- 
tion that the governor’s house, where the Saviour 
was arraigned, was in a valley, unprotected, outside 
of the city, when in the preceding paragraph the 
writer has asserted that the residence of the gov- 
ernor and the probable scene of the trial was the 
castle of Antonia. 

The natural course of one who passed out of the 
zity northward, going from Zion to the Neapolis 
Gate, would have been formerly, as now, between 
the Temple area and the site of the Church of the 
Sepulchre, near to the latter, and the objects seen 
would have been in just the relative position in 
which this traveller describes them. 

Mr. Fergusson assumes that the phrase “ foris 
murum”’ requires us to believe that, the visitor’s 
course, here described, from Zion to the Neapolis 
Gate (called Neapolis then, for the same reason 
that it is now called Damascus), lay outside of the 
wall. If so, the reference is to the inner wall along 
the brow of Zion, the -first of the “ three walls ”’ 
which surrounded this part of the city. This may 
be the meaning of the barbarous Latin of the old 
Pilgrim, but far more probably, we think, he means 
simply what we have indicated above. There never 
was a road from Zion southward, and no suggestion 
could be more improbable than that of plunging 
from Zion into the lower Tyropceon, outside the 
city, ascending the opposite slope, and making the 
long detour by the northeast corner. of the city to 
reach the gate named. ‘The point of destination 
was northward from Zion, and the Pilgrim says 
that one who would go beyond the wall, or outside 
of the city, passing from Zion to the Neapolis 
Gate, would see the objects described, on the 
right and left. The peculiar construction of the 
sentence favors this rendering of “ foris murum,’’ 
and we have an authority for it, exactly in point. 
“ Forts; in late Latin, with the accusative = de- 
yond. ‘Constitutus si sit fluvius, qui foris agrum 
non vagatur’ ’? (Andrews’s Lex. tm doc.). Either 
of these interpretations we claim to be more natural 
and probable than Mr. Fergusson’s, for the reasons 
already given; and this disposes of the second 
point. 

‘©3, The connection pointed out by Antoninus 
between the Bir Arroah and Siloam.” 

This testimony is: — 

“ Near the altar is a crypt, where, if you place 
your ear, you will hear the flowing of water; and 
if you throw in an apple, or anything that will 
swim, and go to Siloam, you will find it there.” 
In the preceding article, Mr. Fergusson says: “ In 
so far as we know,”’ the connection exists; meaning 
merely, We do not know that it does not exist. In 
the Notes he says: ‘It is, therefore, a fact at this 
hour,” that the connection exists. This is an un- 
supported assertion. The connection has not been 
established, and the subterranean watercourses of 
Jerusalem are still involved in much uncertainty, 
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The witness cited in support of the alleged fact 
pronounces directly against its probability, and in 
favor of the opposite theory. Dr. Barclay gives 
his reasons for believing that the subterranean con- 
duit of Hezekiah was brought down on the west 
side of the valley running south from the Damascus 
Gate, and says that on this hypothesis ‘“ it would 
pass just by the rock Golgotha,” the traditionary 
site of the sepulchre, as described by Antoninus 
( City, ete., pp. 94, 800). Furthermore, in examin- 
ing the fountain of Siloam, he found a subterranean 
channel which supplied it, and which he traversed 
for nearly a thousand feet; and on locating its 
course, he was “ perfectly satisfied that this sub- 
terraneous canal derived its former supply of water, 
not from Moriah, but from Zion” (ib. p. 523). He 
also says: ‘If this channel was not constructed for 
the purpose of conveying to Siloam the surplus 
waters of Hezekiah’s aqueduct, then Iam unable 
to suggest any purpose to which it could have been 
applied” (ib. p. 809). [SrLoAm, Amer. ed.] So 
little countenance, so palpable a contradiction, 
rather, is given to the ‘fact’? by the witness cited 
to corroborate it; and this disposes of the third 
point. 

“4, The assumed omission by Arculfus of all 
mention of the Dome of the Rock, and, I may add, 
the building of a Mary Church by Justinian within 
the precincts of the Haram area.” 

We do not see the bearing of the last-named 
particular. Churches in honor of the Virgin were 
erected in many localities, and it is not necessary 
to account for the selection of this site, though it 
were easy to conjecture a reason. It proves nothing. 

The remaining specification, like the other, is an 
argument drawn from silence and conjecture, and 
rates no higher as proof. It runs thus: If this 
building were then in existence, this visitor must 
have described it; the building was in existence, 
and the opposite theory assumes that he did not 
allude to it; therefore, the current theory is false. 
We cannot but be struck with the difterence be- 
tween this position and the principle with which 
Mr. Fergusson professedly started, of “ admitting 
nothing which cannot be proved, either by direct 
testimony or by local indications” (p. 1312). 
There is no pretense that this argument rests on 
either of these: it rests on nothing but an unac- 
countable “omission.”” And this silence is offered 
as not merely corroborative evidence, but as vital 
proof. Mr. Fergusson adduces this as one of four 
points, “any one” of which establishes his theory 
beyond question. .As if the existence of St. Paul's 
in London, or of St. Peter’s in Rome, at any period, 
would be absolutely disproved by the silence of a 
visitor respecting either, in a professed description 
of the objects of interest in the city. At the best, 
it could only be a natural inference; it could never 
be proof positive. And here we might rest; for if 
we proceed no further, Mr. Fergusson’s last point 
is disposed of, and his claim is prostrate. 

But we join issue with him, and affirm that what 
Arculfus descriles as the Church of the Sepulchre, 
was the building standing on the site of the present 
church, and not the Mosque of Omar, or any part 
of it. Neither could “the square house of prayer 
erected on the site of the Temple,” have been, as 
he alleges, the Mosque el-Aksa. The phrase “ vili 
fabricati sunt opere,”’ could never have been applied 
to this structure. ‘The immense quadrangle, rudely 
built with beams and planks over the remains of 
ruins, as described by the bishop, would seem to be 
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a natural account of the building erected by the 
Khalif Omar over the rock es-Stikhrah, as Dr. Bar- 
clay suggests, “ which in the course of half a cen- 
tury gave place to the present elegant octagonal ed- 
ifice, erected by Abd el-Melek ” (City, ete., p. 336). 
If the assigned date of the completion of the latter 
edifice is correct, this would serve to fix more 
definitely the date of Arculfus’s visit, which is only 
known to have been “in the latter part of the 
seventh century’? (Wright’s /ntroduction, p. xil., 
Bohn’s ed.). 

In the Bishop's description of “ the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre,’’whatever other changes may 
have taken place, we have a crucial test of the iden- 
tity of the building described with the church or 
the mosque, in the account of the cave which was 
the reputed tomb of the Saviour. For this, together 
with that of Willibald, a few years later, and that 
of Sewulf, still later, we refer the reader to Bill. 
Sacra, xxiv. 137, 138. 

The sepulchral cave of the church, described by 
these writers, Mr. Fergusson claims to have been 
the cave in the rock es-Sikhrah, beneath the dome 
of the present Mosque of Omar. This rock has 
been the most stationary landmark in Jerusalem, 
and has probably changed as little as any other 
object. For such accounts as have reached us of 
the cave within it, we refer the reader to Bibi. 
Sacra, xxiv. 138, 139. 

It is not credible that these and the preceding 
all refer to the same excavation. The narrative of 
Areulfus can be adjusted to the present Church 
of the Sepulchre and its reputed tombs, making 
due allowance for the changes wrought by the de- 
struction of the building. But by no practicable 
change, by no possibility, can it be adjusted to the 
rock es-Sikhrah and the cave beneath it; and this 
disposes of the fourth point. 

We have now completed our examination of Mr. 
Fergusson’s “four points.’’ He offered to “rest 
the proof’? of his theory ‘on any one*’ of them; 
and we have shown that on a fair investigation not 
one of them sustains his theory in a single partic- 
ular, and for the most part they pointedly refute it. 

There remains an objection to this theory, as 
decisive as any, which can be best appreciated by 
those who have been on the ground. The site of 
the so-called Mosque of Omar could not have been, 
in our Saviour’s day, outside of the walls. The 
theory would break up the solid masonry of the 
ancient substructions of the Temple area, still exist- 
ing, making one portion modern and the other 
ancient, leaving one without the city, and retaining 
the other within it, in a way which is simply in- 
credible. Whatever may have been the bearings 
and dimensions of the Temple, with its courts and 
porticoes, in the inclosure above, the massive foun- 
dations of the area are one work, and that a work 
of high antiquity. The immense beveled stones in 
the southeast corner were laid at the same time 
with the stones in the southwest corner. They are 
of the same magnitude, and it does not need the 
eye of an architect to assure us that they are of the 
same age and style of workmanship. They were 
the two extremities of the ancient southern wall. 
as they are of the modern, stretching, as Josephus 
informs us, from valley to valley, and laid with 
stones ‘immovable for all time: ’* and to-day they 
confirm his testimony, and contradict this theory. 
““We are led irresistibly to the conclusion,” said 
Dr. Robinson, on his first visit, ‘that the area of 
the Jewish temple was identical on its western, 
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eastern, and southern sides, with the present en-[ 


closure of the Haram.’ “Ages upon ages have 
rolled away, yet these foundations endure, and are 
immovable as at the beginning” (Bibl. Res. i. 427). 
The investigations of his second visit confirmed the 
conclusion of his first, — from which we see not 
how any visitor who has inspected this masonry can 
withhold his assent — that in the southwest corner, 
in the southern part of the western wall, in the 
southeast corner on both sides, and along the south- 
ern wall, we have before us “the massive sub- 
structions of the ancient Jewish Temple. Such has 
been the impression received by travellers for cen- 
turies, and such it will probably continue to be so 
long as these remains endure” (Bibl. Res. (1852) 
220). 

These are our main reasons for rejecting Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory of the Topography of Jerusalem, 
in its two principal points; and if these points are 
untenable, almost the entire reasoning of his section 
of the article falls with them. Sane 

* V. Mopern JeRUSALEM. — Walls and 
Gates. — The present walls of Jerusalem are not 
older than the 16th century, though the materials 
of which they are built belonged to former walls 
and are much more ancient. They consist of hewn 
stones of a moderate size, laid in mortar. They 
are “built for the most part with a breastwork; 
that is, the exterior face of the wall is carried up 
several feet higher than the interior part of the 

wall, leaving a broad and convenient walk along 
the top of the latter for the accommodation of the 
defenders. This is protected by the parapet or 
breastwork, which has battlements and loopholes. 
There are also flights of steps to ascend or descend 
at convenient distances on the inside’ (Rob, Bibl. 
Res. i. 852). The walls embrace a circuit of about 
24 miles. On the west, south, and east sides 
they stand generally as near the edge of the val- 
leys as the ground will allow; except that the 
southern extremity of Zion and a part of Moriah 
(known as Ophel) being outside of the city, the 
walls there run across the ridge of those hills. 
They vary in height from 20 to 50 feet, according 
to the depth of the ravines below, which formed an 
important part of the natural defenses of the city. 
The walls on the north side, where the ground is 
more open and level, are protected to some extent 
by ditches or trenches. It is a peculiarity of a 
vart of this northern wall that it consists of a’mass 
of natural rock, 75 feet high, with strata so exactly 
corresponding with those of the opposite ledge that 
the passage between them must be artificial. It 
may have been a quarry for obtaining stones for 
the walls of the city. Fortifications of this character, 
surrounded as they are by higher positions in the 
vicinity, would be utterly useless against European 
tactics. Yet, imperfect as they are in this respect, 
these walls so notched with battlements and seeming 
to rise and fall (like a waving line) with the de- 
clivities of the ground, especially as they suddenly 
show themselves to the traveller approaching the 
city from the west, form a picturesque oriental sight 
never to be forgotten. 

The city has four gates at present in use, which 
look towards tlie cardinal points. Though they 
bear other names among the natives, they are known 
to travellers as the Ydfa (Joppa) Gate on the west 
side, the Damascus Gate on the north side, the 
Gate of St. Stephen on the east, and of Zion on the 
south. The first two are so called after the places 
to which the roads starting from them lead: that 
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of St. Stephen from a popular belief that this martyr 
was put to death in that quarter, and that of Zion 
from its situation on the hill of this name. Near 
the Damascus Gate are the remains of towers, sup- 
posed by Robinson to have been the guard-houses of a 
gate which stood there as early as the age of Herod. 
The Ydfa Gate forms the main entrance, and on 
that account is kept open half an hour later than 
the other gates. The custom of shutting the gates 
by night (see Rey. xxi. 23-25) is common in eastern 
cities at the present day. ‘Three or four smaller 
gates occur in the walls, but have been closed up, 
and are now seldom or never used. The most 
remarkable of these is the Golden Gate in the east- 
ern wall which overlooks the Valley of the Kedron. 
“Tt is in the centre of a projection 55 feet long 
and standing out 6 feet. Its portal is double, 
with semicircular arches profusely ornamented. The 
Corinthian capitals which sustain the entablature 
spring like corbels from the wall, and the whole 
entablature is bent round the arch. ‘The exterior 
appearance, independently of its architecture, bears 
no mark of high antiquity . .. . for it bears no 
resemblance to the massive stones along the lower 
part of the wall on each side, and indeed the new 
masonry around is sufliciently apparent ’’ (Porter, 
Handbook, i. 115 £.). The style of architecture, 
whether the structure occupies its original place or 
not, must be referred to an early Roman period. 
{ Wood-cut, p. 1325.] It is a saying of the Franks 
that the Mohammedans have walled up this gate 
because they believe that a king is to enter by it 
who will take possession of the city and become 
Lord of the whole earth (Rob. Bibl. Res. i. 325). 
It may be stated that the largest stones in the 
exterior walls, bearing incontestable marks of a 
Hebrew origin, and occupying their original places, 
are found near the southeast angle of the city and 
Substructions of the Castle of David so called, 
not far from the Yafa Gate, near the centre of the 
western wall of the city. Some of the alternate 
courses at the former point measure from 17 to 19 
feet in length by 3 or 4 feet in height. One of the 
stones there is 24 feet in length by 3 feet in height 
and 6 in breadth. This part of the wall is common 
both to the city and the Temple area. One of the 
stones in the foundations of the Castle is 123 feet 
long and 3 feet 5 inches broad; though most of 
them are smaller than those at the southeast angle. 
The upper part of this Castle or Tower, one of the 
most imposing structures at Jerusalem, is. com- 
paratively modern; but the lower part exhibits a 
different style of workmanship and is unquestionably 
ancient, though whether a remnant of Herod's 
Hippie tower (as Robinson supposes) or not, is still 
disputed. [PR.zrortum.] The Saviour’s language 
that “not one stone should be left on another” 
(Matt. xxiv. 2) is not contradicted by such facts. 
In the first place the expression may be a proverbial 
one for characterizing the overthrow as signal, the 
destruction as desolating, irresistible. In the next 
place this was spoken in reality not of the city and 
its walls, but of “ the buildings of the temple,’ and 
in that application was fulfilled in the strictest 
manner. 

Area, Streets, ete. — The present circumference 
of the city includes 209.5 aeres, or one third of a 
square mile. Its longest line extends from N. E. 
to S. W., somewhat less than a mile in length. 
[See Plate III.} But this space is not all built 
upon; for the inclosure of the Haram esh-Sherif 
(Moriah or the site of the Temple) contains 35 
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acres (almost one sixth of the whole), and large 
spaces, especially on Mount Zion and the hill 
Bezetha at the north end, are unoccupied. Just 
within the Gate of St. Stephen is an open tract 
where two or three Arab tents may often be seen, 
spread out and occupied after the manner of the 

‘desert. To what extent the territory of the ancient 
city coincided with the modern city is not altogether 
certain. The ancient city embraced the whole of 
Zion beyond question, the southern projection of 
Moriah or Ophel, and possibly a small tract on the 
north, 4hough the remains of the cisterns there are 
too modern to be alleged as proof of this last addi- 
tion. On the other hand, those who maintain the 
genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre must leave that 
section of the city out of the Jerusalem of the 
Saviour’s day. 

“ The city is intersected from north to south by 
its principal street, which is three fifths of a mile 
long, and runs from the Damascus Gate to Zion 
Gate. From this principal street, the others, with 
the exception of that from the Damascus Gate to 
the Tyropeeon Valley, generally run east and west, 
at right angles to it; amongst these is the ‘ Via 
Dolorosa’ along the north of the Haram, in which 
is the Roman archway, called Ecce Homo. The 
city is divided into quarters, which are oceupied by 
the different religious sects. The boundaries of 
these quarters are defined by the intersection of the 
principal street, and that which crosses it at right 
angles from the Jaffa Gate to the Gate of the Ha- 
ram, called Bab as-Silsile, or Gate of the Chain. 
The Christians occupy the western half of the city, 
the northern portion of which is called the Chris- 
tian quarter, and contains the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre; the southern portion is the Armenian 
quarter, having the Citadel at its northwest angle. 
The Mohammedan quarter occupies the northeast 
portion of the city, and includes the Haram esh- 
Sherif. The Jewish quarter is on the south, be- 
tween the Armenian quarter and the Haram.” 
(Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, p. 9, Lond. 1865.) 

It has been stated that the streets are not known 
by any particular names. A detailed report of 
inquiries on this subject (appended to the Ordnance 
Survey) shows that most of them are thus known; 
being distinguished by the names of persons or 
families, from trades carried on in them, or from 
the places to which the streets or alleys lead. The 
streets are narrow, uneyen, and badly paved, for 
the most part with a gutter or channel in the 
middle for beasts of burden. Some of them, those 
most frequented, are darkened with mats or stone 
arches for the purpose of excluding the heat. The 
houses are built of limestone, many of them mere 
hovels, others more substantial, but seldom with 
any pretension to elegance. The low windows 
guarded with iron grates give to many of them a 
dreary, prison-like appearance. Some of them have 
lattice windows toward the street; but generally, 
these open toward the inner courts on which the 
houses stand. 

Population. — Tn proportion to the extent of the 
place, the population of Jerusalem is very dense. 
The houses in general are closely tenanted, and in 
some quarters they are piled upon one another, so 
as to extend across the streets, and make them 
appear almost like subterranean passages. It is 
difficult (as no proper system of registration exists) 
to fix the precise number of the inhabitants. Dr. 
Schultz, formerly Prussian Consul at Jerusalem, 
placed it in 1845 at 17,000. The following table 
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exhibits the different classes of this population 
according to their nationalities and religious con- 
fessions : — 


I. Mohammedans . 5,000 
Ii. Christians 
(a) Greeks 2,000 
(6) Roman Catholics 900 
(c) Armenians 350 
(ad) Copts 100 
(e) Syrians . 20 
(f) Abyssinians 20 
—_ 3,390 
8,390 
Ill. Jews 
(a) Turkish subjects (Seph- 
ardim) 39 32. Peal po BA000. 
_(b) Foreigners (Ashkenazim) 
Poles, Russians, Ger- 
mans, etc. - 1,100 
(c) Caraites > 
— 7,120 
15,510 


‘Yo the foregoing we are to add the 65 or 70 
persons, European J rotestants or Catholics, con- 
nected with consulates or ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and the Turkish garrison of 800 or 1,000 
men; and we haye then the aggregate (as stated 
above) of about 17,000. The number of pilgrims, 
greatest at Easter, varies from time to time; the 
maximum may be 10,000. It was about 5,000 in 
1843, and about 3,000 in 1844 (Schultz, Jerusalem, 
Line Vorlesung, pp. 33, 34). The estimate in the 
Ordnance Survey (1865) — 16,000 — shows that 
hardly any change has taken place in the popula- 
tion during the last twenty years. The statement 
(in this latter work) that the travellers and pilgrims 
at Easter swell the sum to 30,000, seems almost 
ineredible, unless it be understood of some altogether 
exceptional year. Tobler complains (Denkblitter 
aus Jerusalem, p. 353) that the Turkish statisties 
are extremely uncertain. It is generally allowed 
that the Christian inhabitants slowly increase at 
the expense of the Mohammedans. 

Water Supply. — Most of the houses are fur- 
nished’ with cisterns in which the rain-water is 
collected by means of gutters during the rains from 
December to March. The better houses often have 
two or three such cisterns, so arranged that when 
one is full the water flows into another. “As the 
water which runs through the filthy streets is also 
collected in some of these cisterns, it can only be 
drunk with safety after it is filtered and freed from 
the numerous worms and insects which are bred 
in it.” Some water is obtained from Joab’s Well 
[EN-RoGEL], whence it is brought in goat-skins on 
donkeys and sold to the inhabitants. The ancient 
city was supplied with an abundance of pure water 
from the three Pools of Solomon near Bethlehem. 
The works constructed for this purpose, “in bold- 
ness of design and skill in execution, rival even 
the most approved system of modern engineers ” 
(Ordnance Survey, p. 10). The Pacha of Jeru- 
salem has’ recently repaired the conduit from Sol- 
omon’s Pools to Jerusalem, which is now supplied 
from Ain tan, and “the sealed fountain’? above 
the upper pool. 

Jews. — The Jews constitute an interesting class 
of the inhabitants. Very many of them are pil- 
grims who have come to Jerusalem to fulfill a vow, 


and then return to the countries where they were 
born,.or aged persons who desire to spend their 
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last days in the holy city, and be buried in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, which according to their 
traditions is to be the séene of the last judgment. 
For the privilege of being buried there they are 
obliged to pay a large sum; but if any one is too 
poor to incur this expense, the body is taken to the 
slope on Mount Zion where the Tomb of David is 
situated. Among them are representatives from 
almost every land, though the Spanish, Polish, and 
German Jews compose the greater number. Like 
their brethren in other parts of Palestine, with the 
exception of a few in commercial places, they are 
wretchedly poor, and live chiefly on alms contrib- 
uted by their countrymen in Europe and America. 
They devote most of their time to holy employ- 
ments, as they are called. They frequent the syn- 
agogues, roam over the country to visit places mem- 
orable in their ancient history, and read assiduously 
the Old Testament and the Talmudic and Rabbinic 
writings. Those of them who make any pretension 
to learning understand the Hebrew and Rabbinic, 
and speak as their vernacular tongue the language 
of the country where they formerly lived, or whence 
their fathers emigrated. As would be expected, 
from the character of the motive which brings them 
to the Holy Land, they are distinguished, as a class, 
for their bigoted attachment to Judaism. The Jews 
at Jerusalem have several synagogues which they 
attend, not promiscuously, but according to their 
national or geographical affinities. The particular 
bond which unites them in this religious associ- 
ation is that of their birth or sojourn in the same 
foreign land, and their speaking the same language 
(Comp. Acts vi. 9 ff). For information respecting 
the Jews in Palestine, the reader may see especially 
Wilson’s Land of the Bible (2 vols. Edinb, 1847) 
and Bonar and M’Cheyne’s Narrative of a Mis- 
sion of Inquiry to the Jews, in 1839 (29th thousand, 
Edinb. 1852). ‘The statements in these works re- 
main substantially correct for the present time. 
Burial Places. — Modern burial places surround 
the city on all sides. Thus, on our right as we go 
out of St. Stephen's Gate is a Mohammedan cem- 
etery, which covers a great part of the eastern slope 
of Moriah, extending to near the southeast angle 
of the Haram. This cemetery, from its proximity 
to the sacred area, is regarded as specially sacred. 
The largest cemetery of the Mohammedans is on the 
west side of the city, the Birket Mamilla, or Upper 
Gihon, a reservoir so named still in use. ‘“ The 
Moslem Sheikhs or ‘Saints’ are buried in various 
parts of the city and neighborhood, especially along 
the western wall of the Haram. The Moslems are 
buried without coffins, being simply wrapped in a 
sheet, and are carried to the graye in a sort of 
wooden box, borne on the shoulders of six men. 
The body is preceded by a man bearing a palm 
branch and followéd by the mourners. Prayers are 
offered up in the mosque whilst the body is there, 
and at the grave the Koran is recited, and the 
virtues of the deceased extolled.’”” The outside 
portion of Mount Zion is occupied chiefly as a place 
of burial for the Christian communities, 7. e., Cath- 
olics, Greeks, Armenians, and Protestants. Not 
far from David's Tomb there is a little cemetery 
which contains the remains of several Americans 
who have died at Jerusalem. One of the graves is 
that of the late Prof. Figke of Amherst College, 
whose memory is still cherished among us by so 
many pupils and friends. The great Jewish cem- 
etery, as already mentioned, lies along the base and 
up the sides of Olivet. The white slabs which cover 
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the graves are slightly elevated and marked with 
Hebrew inscriptions. It should be stated that the 
Caraite Jews have a separate place of burial on the 
southwest side of Hinnom, near the intersection 
of the road which crosses the valley to the tombs of 
Aceldama. 

Churches. — It is impossible to do more than 
glance at this branch of the subject. The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, in the northwest part of 
the city, stands over the reputed place of the Sa- 
viour’s tomb, mentioned in the history of the Pas- 
sion. It is the most imposing edifice in Jersisalem, 
after the Mosque of Omar. It was built in 1808, 
on the site of a more ancient one destroyed by fire. 
Some monument of this kind has marked the spot 
ever since the time of the Empress Helena, about 
A. D, 326, and perhaps earlier still. It does not 
belong to this place to discuss the question of the 
genuineness of the site. For a convenient reswmé 
of the arguments on both sides, Stanley refers to 
the Musewm of Classical Antiquitics, April, 1853. 
Nothing decisive has more recently been brought to 
light. This church is in reality not so much a single 
church as a cluster of churches or chapels. The church 
is entered by a door leading out of an open court on 
the south, never opened except by a member of the 
Moslem family. It is always open for a few hours 
in the morning and again in the afternoon. The 
open court is paved with limestone and worn as 
smooth as glass by the feet of pilgrims. Here the 
venders of souvenirs of the Holy Land from Beth- 
lehem expose their wares and drive a thriving trade. 
On the east side are the Greek convent of Abraham, 
the Armenian church of St. John, and the Coptic 
church of the Angel; on the west side are three 
Greek chapels, that of St. James, that of the Forty 
Martyrs, in which is a very beautiful font, and that 
of St. John; at the eastern end of the south side 
of the court is a Greek chapel, dedicated to the 
Egyptian Mary, and east of the entrance a flight 
of steps leads to the small Latin Chapel of the Ag- 
ony. The Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre is in the 
centre of the Rotunda, built principally of the 
limestone known as ‘Santa Croce marble.’? What 
is shown as the Tomb of our Lord is a raised 
bench, 2 feet high, 6 feet 4 inches long, covered on 
the top by a marble slab. No rock is visible at 
present,” says Capt. Wilson, ‘ but may exist below — 
the marble slab, as in forming the level floor of the 
Rotunda a great quantity of rock must have been 
cut away, and the portion containing the tomb 
would naturally be left intact.’ The church is at 
present undergoing important repairs. 

Near St. Stephen’s Gate is the Church of St. 
Anne, built over a grotto, which looks like an 
ancient cistern. The church belongs to France, 
and is being almost rebuilt at great expense. It 
shows the scarcity of wood that the timber required 
in these repairs has to be imported at Yafa, and 
then transported over the heayy roads to Jerusalem. 
The Church of St. James in the Armenian con- 
vent is one of the richest in gilding, decorations, 
and pictures in the city. Nearly opposite the Pool 
of Hezekiah is the Greek church and convent of 
“the Forerunner,’ comparatively modern and 
dressed out with gilding and paintings in the usual 
Greek style.¢ The church of the Anglo-Prussian 


a * We have taken these brief statements (to some 
extent, verbally), from the Ordnance Survey of Jeru- 
salem, our best recent authority (1865). It may be in 
place to say here that Col. James, the Director of the 
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episcopate on Mount Zion, though not large, is a 
neat edifice, built of limestone, in the form of a 
cross. The preaching in this church on the Sab- 
bath and at other times is in German and in Eng- 
lish. See an interesting sketch of the origin and 
objects of this episcopate by Giider in Herzog’s 
Real-Lneykl. vi. 503-505. The London Jews’ 
Society expends large sums of money for the benefit 
of the Palestine Jews, through the agency of this 
Jerusalem bishopric. On the rising ground west of 
the city stands “the immense Russian pile, a new 
building, which completely overshadows every other 
architectural feature. It combines in some degree 
the appearance and the uses of cathedral close, 
public offices, barracks, and hostelry; the flag of 
the Russian consulate floats over one part, while 
the tall cupola of the church commands the centre. 
There are many Russian priests and monks, and 
shelter is provided for the crowds of Muscovite 
pilgrims” (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 174, 2d 
ed.). All recent travellers testify that the distine- 
tive oriental character of Jerusalem is rapidly fad- 
ing away and a European coloring taking its place. 

Sublerranean Quarry. —It is ascertained that 
a labyrinth of great extent and of complicated in- 
tricacy exists under the present Jerusalem. It is 
unquestionably very ancient, but having been so 
recently discovered or rediscovered, belongs in that 
point of view to our own times, quite as much as to 
its own proper antiquity. Dr. Barclay has the 
merit of bringing this wonderful excavation to the 
knowledge of European and American travellers. 
We insert an abridged account of this discovery in 
the words of Dr. R. G. Barclay (in the City of the 
Great King, pp. 460-463, 1st ed.): — 

«“ Having provided ourselves with all the requisites 
for such a furtive adventure — matches, candles, 
compass, tape-line, paper, and pencils —a little 
previous to the time of closing the gates of the city, 
we sallied out at different points, the better to avoid 
exciting suspicion, and rendezvoused at Jeremiah’s 
Pool, near to which we secreted ourselves within a 
white enclosure surrounding the tomb of a departed 
Arab Sheik, until the shades of darkness enabled 
us to approach unperceived, when we issued trom 
our hiding-place, amid the screeching of owls, 
screaming of hawks, howling of jackals, and the 
chirping of nocturnal insects. The mouth of the 
cavern being immediately below the city wall, and 
the houses on Bezetha, we proceeded cautiously in 
the work of removing the dirt, mortar, and stones; 
and, after undermining and picking awhile, a hole 
(commenced a day or two previous by our dog) was 
made, though scarcely large enough for us to worm 
our way serpentinely through the ten foot wall. 

“On scrambling through and descending the 
inner side of the wall, we found our way apparently 
obstructed by an immense mound of soft dirt, which 
had been thrown in, the more effectually to close 
up the entrance; but, after examining awhile, dis- 
covered that it had settled down in some places 
sutticiently to allow us to crawl over it on hand 
and knee; which haying accomplished, we found 


survey, avows his belief “ that the traditional sites are 
the true sites of Mount Zion, and the Holy Sepulchre, 
and Mount Moriah and the Temple ” (Preface, p. 16). 
He says that an examination of the ground confirms 
the report that Constantine * caused the rock all round 
the Sepulchre to be cut away to form a spacious in- 
closure round it, leaving the Sepulchre itself standing 
in the midst” (p. 11). For the traditions, sacred lo- 
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ourselves enveloped in thick darkness, that might 
be felt, but not penetrated by all our lights, so vast 
is the hall. 

“For some time we were almost overcome with 
feelings of awe and admiration (and I must say 
apprehension, too, from the immense impending 
yaulted roof), and felt quite at a loss to decide in 
which direction to wend our way. ‘There is a con- 
stant and in many places very rapid descent from 
the entrance to the termination, the distance be- 
tween which two points, in a nearly direct line, is 
750 feet; and the cave is upwards of 5,000 feet in 
circumference, supported by great numbers of rude 
natural pillars. At the southern extremity there 
is a very deep and precipitous pit, in which we 
received a very salutary warning of caution from 
the dead —a human skeleton! supposed to be that 
of a person who, not being sufficiently supplied with 
lights, was precipitated headlong and broke his 
neck. 

“We noticed bats clinging to the ceiling in 
several places, in patches varying from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty, hanging together, which flew 
away at our too near approach, and for some time 
continued to flit and scream round and about our 
heads in rather disagreeable propinquity. Numerous 
crosses marked on the wall indicated that, though 
unknown to Christendom of the present day, the 
devout Pilgrim or Crusader had been there; and a 
few Arabic and Hebrew inscriptions (though too 
much effaced to be deciphered) proved that the 
place was not unknown to the Jew and Arab. 
Indeed, the manner in which the beautiful white 
solid limestone rock was everywhere carved by the 
mason’s rough chisel into regular pillars, proved 
that this extensive cavern, though in part natural, 
was formerly used as the grand quarry of Jeru- 
salem. . . . There are many intricate meandering 
passages leading to immense halls, as white as the 
driven’ snow, and supported by colossal pillars of 
irregular shape —some of them placed there by the 
hand of nature, to support the roof of the various 
grottos, others evidently left by the stone quarrier 
in quarrying the rock to prevent the intumbling 
of the city. Such reverberations I never heard 
before. 

““ What untold toil was represented by the vast 
piles of blocks and chippings, over which we had 
to clamber, in making our exploration! A melan- 
choly grandeur —at once exciting and depressing — 
pervaded these vast saloons. This, without doubt, 
is the very magazine from which much of the 
Temple rock was hewn —the pit from which was 
taken the material for the silent growth of the 
Temple. How often, too, had it probably been the 
last place of retreat to the wretched inhabitants of 
this guilty city in the agonizing extremities of her 
various overthrows! It will probably yet form the 
grave of many that are living over it! for the work 
of disintegration and undermining is going on 
surely, though slowly.” 

More recent explorers confirm this report, and 
supply other information. ‘The roof of rock,’ 


calities, and ecclesiastical establishments, as far as 
relates to Jerusalem, Dr. Sepp’s Jerusalem und das 
Heil. Land (1863), deserves to be consulted. From 
Tobler’s Denkbidtter aus Jerusalem (1853) we learn 
much respecting the religious cultus, employments, 
and domestic life of the inhabitants. See also Porter’s 
Handbook, i. 75 ff. H 
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says Thomson, “is about 30 feet high, even above 
the huge heaps of rubbish, and is sustained by 
large, shapeless columns of the original rock, left 
for that purpose by the quarriers, I suppose. . . . In 
some places we climbed with difiiculty over large 
masses of rock, which appear to have been shaken 
down from the roof, and suggest to the nervous the 
possibility of being ground to powder by similar 
masses which hang overhead. . . . . The general 
direction of these excavations is southeast, and about 
parallel with the valley which descends from the 
Damascus Gate. [I suspect that they extend down 
to the Temple area, and also that it was into these 
caverns that many of the Jews retired when Titus 
took the Temple, as we read in Josephus. The 
whole city might be stowed away in them; and it 
is my opinion that a great part of the very white 
stone of the Temple must have been taken from 
these subterranean quarries’? (Land and Book, ii. 
491 f.). 

Capt. Wilson says further: ‘In places the stones 
have been left half cut out, and the marks of the 
chisel and pick are as fresh as if the workmen had 
just left, and even the black patches made by the 
smoke of the lamps remain. The tools employed 
seem to have been much the same as those now in 
use, and the quarrymen to have worked in gangs 
of 5 or 6, each man carrying in a vertical cut 4 
inches broad till he had reached the required depth. 
The height of the course would determine the dis- 
tance of the workmen from each other; in these 
quarries it was found to be about 1 foot 7 inches. 
When the cuts had all obtained the required depth, 
the stones were got out by working in from the 
end. The cuts were apnarently made with a two- 
handed pick, and worked down from above... . 
In one part of the quarry is the so-called well, 
which is nothing more than the leakage from the 
cisterns above, and the constant dripping has worn 
away the rock into the form of a basin. . . . The 
steps left by the quarrymen for getting about can 
be easily traced. On the opposite side of the road 
is another old quarry, worked in a similar manner, 
but not to the same extent, to which the name of 
Jeremiah’s Grotto has been given” (Ordnance 
Survey, p. 63 6). “In many places,’ says Mr. 
Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 191, 2d ed.), “the 
very niches remained out of which the great blocks 
had been hewn which form the Temple wall. There 
lay on the ground in one corner a broken monolith, 
which had evidently split in the process of removal, 
and had been left where it fell. The stone here is 
very soft, and must easily have been sawn, while, 
like some other limestones, it hardens almost to 
marble on exposure.”’ 

Antiquities in and around the City. —Some ac- 
count has been given of these in previous sections 
of this article. The only point on which we pro- 
pose to remark here, is that of the obscurity still 
resting on some of these questions connected with 
the ancient topography of the city and the im- 
possibility of identifying the precise scene of many 
of the events of the Old and the New Testament 
history. Traditions, it is true, are current among 
the oriental Christians, which profess to give us 
all the information on this subject that one could 
desire. But, in general, such traditions are nothing 
more than vague conjectures; they are incapable 
of being traced back far enough to give them the 
value of* historical testimony, and often are con- 
tradicted by facts known to us from the Bible, or 
clash with other traditions maintained with equal 
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|confidence. Even conclusions once admitted as 
| facts into our manuals of geography and archeology, 
jhave been from time to time drawn into question 
or disproved by the results of further study and 
research. 

But this state of our knowledge should not dis- 
appoint or surprise the reader. It admits of a 
|ready and satisfactory explanation. “No ancient 
city,”’ says Raumer, “not excepting Rome itself, 
has undergone (since the time of Christ) so many 
changes as Jerusalem, Not only houses, palaces, 
temples, have been demolished, rebuilt, and de- 
stroyed anew, but entire hills on which the city 
stood have been dug down, and yalleys filled up” 
(Paldstina, p. 253, 3te Aufl.). When, a few years 
ago, the Kpiscopal Church was erected on Mount 
Zion, it was found necessary to dig through the 
accumulated rubbish to the depth of 50 feet or 
more, in order to obtain a proper support for the 
foundations. In some more recent excavations the 
workmen struck on a church embedded 40 feet 
below the present surface. Capt. Wilson makes 
some statements on this subject so instructive that 
they deserve to be mentioned. ‘“ We learn from 
history, and from actual exploration under ground, 
that the Tyropceon Valley has been nearly filled 
up, and that there is a vast accumulation of ruins 
in most parts of the city. Thus, for example, it 
has been found, by descending a well to the south 
of the central entrance to the Haram, that there is 
an accumulation of ruins and rubbish to the extent 
of 84 feet; and that originally there was a spring 
there, with steps down to it cut in the solid rock.”’ 
. . . The stairs cut in the rock on the northern 
slope of Mount Zion “were covered up by about 
40 feet of rubbish.’ % . . . “There was not less 
than 40 feet of rubbish in the branch of the Val- 
ley of the Cheesemongers (Tyropceon) near the 
citadel. . . . In fact, we know that it was part 
of the settled policy of the conquerors of the city 
to obliterate, as far as possible, those features upon 
the strength of which the upper city and the Tem- 
ple mainly depended. The natural accumulation 
of rubbish for the last 3,000 years has further con- 
tributed to obliterate, to a great extent, the natural 
features of the ground within the city’ (Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem, p. 7 f.). The latest excaya- 
tions by Lieut. Warren near ‘“ Robinson’s Arch ” 
have gone to a depth of 55 feet below the surface 
before coming to the bottom of the valley between 
Zion and Moriah (The Quiver, p. 619, June, 1868, 
Lond.). 
“ Via Dolorosa”? is not less than 30 or 40 feet 
above its original level; disproving, by the way, 
the claim set up for the antiquity of its sites. In 
digging for the foundations of the house of the 
Prussian Deaconesses, a subterranean street of 
houses was found several feet below the street 
above it. (Survey, p. 56.) 

Views of Jerusalem.— The summit of Olivet 
furnishes, on the whole, the best look-out in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. Yet the view of the city 
from this point is too distinct to be very imposing ; 
for, having few edifices that will bear inspection, it 
must be seen, like Damascus, at a distance and in 
the mass, in order to produce the best effect. The 


serve also as ornaments, and are striking objects as 
a *¥For an account of these stairs see yol. ii. p. 971. 
note a, Amer. ed. H. 


In many places the present level of the, 


vaulted domes surmounting the roofs of the better 
houses, and giving to them solidity and support, 
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seen from this direction. Such domes are said to 
be peculiar to a few towns in the south of Palestine. 
The want of foliage and verdure is a very noticeable | 
defect. A few cypresses and dwarfish palms are the 
only trees to be discovered within the city itself. 
The minarets, only 8 or 10 in number, which often 
display elsewhere a graceful figure, are here very 
ordinary, and add little or nothing to the scene. 
On the other hand, the buildings which compose 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, arrest attention | 
at once, on account of their comparative size and 
elegance. But more conspicuous than all is the 
Mosque of Omar, which being so near at hand, on 
the east side of the city, can be surveyed here with 
great advantage. It stands near the centre of an 
inclosure which coincides very nearly with the 
court of the ancient Temple. It is built on a plat- 
form, 450 feet from east to west, and 550 from 
north to south, elevated about 15 feet, and paved 
in part with marble. It is approached on the west 
side by three flights of stairs, on the north by two, 
on the south by two, and on the east by one. The 
building itself is an octagon of 67 feet on a side, 
the walls of which are ornamented externally with 
variegated marbles, arranged in elegant and intri- 
cate patterns. The lower story of this structure is 
46 feet high. From the roof of this story, at the 
distance of about one half of its diameter from the 
outer edge, rises a wall 70 feet higher, perforated, 
towards the top, with a series of low windows. 
Above this wall rises a dome of great beauty, 40 
feet high, surmounted by a gilt crescent. The en- 
tire altitude, therefore, including the platform, is 
170 feet. The dome is covered with lead,-and the 
roof of the first story with tiles of glazed porcelain. 
The Mosque has four doors, which face the cardi- 
nal points, guarded by handsome porches. The 
Mohammedans regard it as their holiest sanctuary 
after that of Mecca. (For these and other details 
see Williams’s Holy City, ii. 301 ff.) The ample 
court which surrounds the Mosque, as seen from 
Olivet, appears as a grass-plot, shaded with a few 
trees, and intersected with walks. 

When about half way up this mount, the tray- 
eller finds himself, apparently, off against the level 
of Jerusalem. In accordance with this, the Evan- 
gelist represents the Saviour as being “ over against 
the Temple ’’ as he sat on the Mount of Olives, and 
foretold the doom of the devoted city (Mark xiii. 
3). Hence the disciples, as they listened to him at 
that moment, had the massive “buildings of the 
Temple”? in full view before them across the valley 
of the Kedron, to which they had just called his 
attention with so much pride, and of which they 
were told that soon “not one stone would be left 
on another.”’ 

Visitors to Jerusalem by the way of Yafa (Joppa) 
and Wady Aly, usually obtain their first sight of the 
city from the northwest. Even from this side the 
view is not ‘unimpressive. The walls with their 
battlements, — the entire circuit of which lies at 
once’ beneath the eye; —the bold form of Olivet; 
the distant hills of Moab in dim perspective; the 
turrets of the Church of the Sepulchre; the lofty 
cupola of the Mosque of Omar; the Castle of Da- 


a * The Ordnance Survey (Lond. 1865) furnishes an 
elaborate description of the Haram with its mosques 
and various appurtenances, founded on careful inspec- 
tion (pp. 29-46). On the premises were found 20 
vaults or cisterns, varying in depth from 28 to 624 
feet; some containing water, others dry. They are 
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vid, so antique and massive; — all come suddenly 
into view, and produce a startling effect. 

Yet, as Dr. Robinson remarks, the traveller may 
do better to “ take the camel-road from Ramleh to 
Jerusalem; or, rather, the road lying still further 
north by the way of Beth-horon. In this way he 
will pass near to Lydda, Gimzo, Lower and Upper 
Beth-horon, and Gibeon; he will see Ramah and 
Gibeah near at hand on his left; and he may pause 
on Scopus to gaze on the city from one of the finest 
points of view” (Later Les. iii. 160). Stanley 
prefers the approach from the Jericho road. ‘ No 
human being could be disappointed who first saw 
Jerusalem from the east. The beauty consists in 
this, that you thus burst at once on the two great 
ravines which cut the city off from the surround- 
ing table-land, and that then only you have a 
complete view of the Mosque of Omar” (S. ¢ P. 
p. 167, Amer. ed.). Mr. Tristram coincides in this 
impression. ‘Let the pilgrim endeavor to enter 
from the east, the favorite approach of our Lord, 
the path of his last and triumphal entry. It is a 
glorious burst, as the traveller rounds the shoul- 
der of Mount Olivet, and the Haram wall starts 
up before him from the deep gorge of the Kedron, 
with its domes and crescents sparkling in the sun- 
light — a royal city. On that very spot He once 
paused and gazed on the same bold cliffs supporting 
afar more glorious pile, and when He beheld the 
city He wept over it’? (Land of Israel, p. 173 f. 
2d ed.). The writer was so fortunate as to have 
this view of Jerusalem, and would add that no one 
has seen Jerusalem who has not had this view. 

H. 

JERU‘SHA (NWA [possessed or posses- 
sion]: ‘Tepovod.; [Vat. Epous:] Alex. lepous: Je- 
rusa), daughter of Zadok, queen of Uzziah, and 
mother of Jotham king of Judah (2 K. xy. 33). 
In Chronicles the name is given under the altered 
form of — 

JERU’/SHAH (W957) [as above]: ‘Te 
povod; [Vat. -cca:] Jerusa), 2 Chr. xxvii. 1. 
See the preceding article. ‘ 

JESAI’AH [Bsyl.] (YW) [Jehovah saves ; 
or his salvation]: *leclas; [Vat. IcaBa; Alex. 
Ieceia:] Jesetas). 1. Son of Hananiah, brother 
of Pelatiah, and grandson of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. 
iii. 21). But according to the LXX. and the Vul- 
gate, he was the son of Pelatiah. For an explana- 
tion of this genealogy, and the difficulties connected 
with it, see Lord A. Hervey’s Genealogies of our 
Lord, ch. iv. § v. 

2. (TMIPW, @, & Jeshaiah: "legla; Alex. Ieo- 
ceta; [FA. Tecora:] Jsaia.) A Benjamite, whose 
descendants were among those chosen by lot to re- 


side in Jerusalem after the return from Babylon 
(Neh. xi. 7). 


JESHAIAH [Bsyl.]. 1. Cpye [salva- 
tion of Jehovah]: "Icéas [Vat. Saa] in 1 Chr. 
xxv. 3, and "Iwala [Vat. -ceia] in ver. 15; in the 
former the Alex. MS. has Ieeia ka} See, and in 
the latter Iovas: [Comp. "Icata:] the Vulg. has 


now supplied by surface drainage. Some are of mod- 
ern date, but in others the mouths of old conduits 
can be seen. The splendid photographic views of vari- 
ous sections of the Haram wall and other objects, add 
greatly to the value of this publication. H. 
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Jeseias and Jesaius.) One of the six sons of Jed- 
uthun, set apart for the musical service of the 
Temple, under the leadership of their father, the 
inspired minstrel: he was the chief of the eighth 
division of the singers. ‘The Hebrew name is iden- 
tical with that of the prophet Isaiah. 

2. (Iwolas; [Vat.] Alex. Qoaas: Isaias.) A 
Levite in the reign of David, eldest son of Reha- 
biah, a descendant of Amram through Moses (1 
Chr. xxvi. 25). He is called Issuranm in 1 Chr. 
xxiv. 21, in A. V., though the Hebrew is merely 
the shortened form of the name. Shebuel, one of 
his ancestors, appears among the Hemanites in 1 
Chr. xxy. 4, and is said in Targ. on 1 Chr. xxvi. 
24 to be the same with Jonathan the son of Ger- 
shom, the priest of the idols of the Danites, who 
afterwards returned to the fear of Jehovah. 

3. (TVW: Toalas ; [ Vat. loceia;] Alex. 
Homa: /saias.) The son of Athaliah and chief 
of the house of the Bene [sons of ] Elam who re- 
turned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 7). In 1 Esdr. viii. 
33 he is called Jostas. 

4, Cloata: [ Vat. Qoatas:] Tsaias.) 
rite, who returned with Ezra (Kzr. viii. 19). 
is called OSALAsS in 1 Esdr. viii. 48. 

JESH’ANAH (712W% [ancient]: 4 Teouvd; 
[Vat. Kava;] Alex. Ava; Joseph. 4 "Iodvas: Je- 
sand), a town which, with its dependent villages 
(Heb. and Alex. LXX. “ daughters ’’), was one of 
the three taken from Jeroboam by Abijah (2 Chr. 
xiii. 19). The other two were Bethel and Ephraim, 
and Jeshanah is named between them. A place 
of the same name was the scene of an encounter 
between Herod and Pappus, the general of Antig- 
onus’s army, related by Josephus with curious 
details (Ant. xiv. 15, § 12), which however convey 
no indication of its position. It is not mentioned 
in the Onomuasticon, unless we accept the conjecture 
of Reland (Palestina, p. 861) that “ Jethaba, urbs 
antiqua Judeeze,” is at once a corruption and a 
translation of the name Jeshana, which signifies 
“old.” Nor has it been identified in modern 
times, save by Schwarz (p. 158), who places it at 
« Al-Sanim, a village two miles W. of Bethel,’ 
but undiscoverable in any map which the writer 
has consulted. G. 

JESHARE/LAH (TM PSW [upright to- 
ward God: but see Viirst]: "Ioepiha; [Alex.] Io- 
penda: Isreela), head of the seventh of the 24 
wards into which the musicians of the Levites were 
divided (1 Chr. xxy. 14). [Heman; Jrpurnun.] 
He belonged to the house of Asaph, and had 12 
of his house under him. At ver. 2 his name is 


A Mera- 
He 


written ASARELAH, with an initial S instead of »; 

in the LXX. ’Epana. A. C. H. 
JESHE’/BEAB (aN2W> [a father’s seat or 

abode]: "lerBada; [Alex. IoBaad: Comp. ’IaBa- 


dB:| Isbaab), head of the 14th course of priests 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 13). [JEHorARrB.] A. €. Hh: 


JESHER (MWY [uprighiness]: lacdp ; 
[Vat.] Alex. Iwacap: Jaser), one of the sons of 
Caleb the son of Hezron by his wife Azubah (1. 
Chr. ii. 18). In two of Kennicott’s MSS. it is 
written “19, Jether, from the preceding verse, 
and in one MS. the two names are combined. The 


Peshito Syriac has Oshir, the same form in which 
Jasher is represented in 2 Sam. i. 18. 
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JESH/IMON (]VO°W5i = the waste: in 
Num. 4 %nuos; in [1] Sam. [xxiii.,] 6 leooa- 
pds; [xxiy., Rom.] "lecoeuds; Alex. Eveooatpos: 
desertum, solitudo, Jesimon), a name which occurs 
in Num. xxi. 20 and xxiii. 28, in designating the 
position of Pisgah and Peor: both described as 


“ facing Q26->y) the Jeshimon.”’ Not knowing 


JESHISHAI 


jmore than the general locality of either Peor or 


Pisgah, this gives us no clew to the situation of 
Jeshimou. But it is elsewhere used in a similar 
manner with reference to the position of two places 
very distant from both the above — the hill of Ha- 
chilah, “on the south of,” or “ facing, the Jeshi- 
mon’? (1 Sam. xxiii. 19, xxvi. 1, 3), and the wil- 
derness of Maon, also south of it (xxiii. 24). Ziph 
(xxiii. 15) and Maon are known at the present day. 
They lie a few miles south of Hebron, so that the 
district, strictly north of them is the hill-country 
of Judah. But a line drawn between Maon and 
the probable position of Peor — on the high coun- 
try opposite Jericho — passes over the dreary, 
barren waste of the hills lying immediately on the 
west of the Dead Sea. To this district the name, 
if interpreted as a Hebrew word, would be not in- 
applicable. It would also suit as to position, as it 
would be full in view from an elevated point on the 
highlands of Moab, and not far from north of Maon 
and Ziph. On the other hand, the use of the word 
ha-Ardbah, in 1 Sam. xxiii. 24, must not be over- 
looked, meaning, as that elsewhere does, the sunk 
district of the Jordan and Dead Sea, the modern 
Ghor. Beth-Jeshimoth too, which by its name 
ought to have some connection with Jeshimon, 
would appear to have been on the lower level, some- 
where near the mouth of the Jordan. [Brru- 
JesHimMorH.] Perhaps it is not safe to lay much 
stress on the Hebrew sense of the name. The 
passages in which it is first mentioned are indis- 
putably of very early date, and it is quite possible 
that it is an archaic name found and adopted by 
the Israelites. G. 

* Mr. Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 540, 2d ed.) 
supposes Jeshimon to be used for “the barren plain 
of the Ghor,’ about the mouth of the Jordan. 
Assuming this, he makes it one of his proofs, that 
the brow of the Belka range “over against Jeri- 
cho” (Deut. xxiv. 1), ascended by him, is the 
Nebo or Pisgah of Moses. [Nexvo, Amer. ed.] 
The article is always prefixed in the Hebrew, with 
the exception of a few poetic passages (Deut. xxxil. 
10; Ps. Ixviii. 7, Ixxviii. 40, evi. 14, evii. 4; and Is. 
xliii. 19, 20). It is really questionable whether 
the word should not be taken as appellative rather 
than a proper name. In the former case the par- 
ticular desert meant must be inferred from the con- 
text, and may be a different one at different times. 
Lieut. Warren reports that after special inquiry 
on the ground he was unable to find any trace of 
the name of Beth-Jeshimoth (see above) in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Jordan. He speaks, 
however, of a ruin at the northeast of the Dead Sea 
called Swaimeh, as if possibly the lost site may 
have been there (Report, ete., for 1867-68, p. 13). 

JESHI/SHAT [3 syl.] Ow) [offspring 
of one old]: "leoat; [Vat. Ioat;] Alex. Teooa: 
Jesisi), one of the ancestors of the Gadites who 
dwelt in Gilead, and whose genealogies were made 
out in the days of Jotham king of Judah (1 Chr. 
y. 14). In the Peshito Syriac the latter part of 
the verse is omitted. 
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JESHOHA’IAH [4 syl.] (IMT W) [bowed 


down by Jehovah]: "lacovta: Isuhwia), a chief of 


one of the families of that branch of the Simeon- | by the Son of Sirach (Kcclus. xlix. 12). 


ites, which was descended from Shimei, and was 
more numerous than the rest of the tribe (1 Chr. 
iv. 36). He was concerned in the raid upon the | 
Hamites in the reign of Hezekiah. 

JESH’UA [Heb. Jeshu’a] (DAW) [Jehovah 
helps, or saves]: ’Incobs: Jesue, [Jesua,| and Jo- 
sue), a later Hebrew contraction for Joshua, or 
rather Jehoshua. [JEHOSHUA.] 

1. [Josue.] Joshua, the son of Nun, is called 
Jeshua in one passage (Neh. viii. 17). [Josuua.] 
2. [Jesua, Josue.} A priest in the reign of 
David, to whom the ninth course fell by lot (1 Chr. | 
xxiv. 11). He is called Jeshuah in the A. V. 
One branch of the house, namely, the children of 
Jedaiah, returned from Babylon (zr. ii. 86; but 

see JISDATIAIT). 

3. [Jeswe.] One of the Levites in the reign 
of Hezekiah, after the reformation of worsbip, 
placed in trust in the cities of the priests in their 
classes, to distribute to their brethren of the offer- 
ings of the people (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

4. [Josue.] Son of Jehozadak, first high-priest 
of the third series, namely, of those after the Baby- 

ish Captivity, and ancestor of the fourteen high- 

riests his successors down to Joshua or Jason, and 
Onias or Menelaus, inclusive. [H1GH-priest.] 
Jeshua, like his contemporary Zerubbabel, was 
probably born in Babylon, whither his father Jehoz- 
adak had been taken captive while young (1 Chr. 
vi. 15, A. V.). He came up from Babylon in the 
first of Cyrus with Zerubbabel, and took a leading 
part with him in the rebuilding of the Temple, and 
the restoration of the Jewish commonwealth. 
Everything we read of him indicates a man of 
earnest piety, patriotism, and courage. One of 
less faith and resolution would never haye sur- 
mounted all the difficulties and opposition he had 
to contend with. His first care on arriving at 
Jerusalem was to rebuild the altar, and restore the 
daily sacrifice, which had been suspended for some 
fifty years. He then, in conjunction with Zerub- 
babel, hastened to collect materials for rebuilding 
the Temple, and was able to lay the foundation of 
it as early as the second month of the second year 
of their return to Jerusalem. ‘The services on this 
oceasion were conducted by the priests in their 
proper apparel, with their trumpets, and by the 
sons of Asaph, the Levites, with their cymbals, 
according to the ordinance of king David (Kzr. iii.). 
However, the progress of the work was hindered 
by the enmity of the Samaritans, who bribed the 
counsellors of the kings of Persia so effectually to 
obstruct it that the Jews were unable to proceed 
with it till the second year of Darius Hystaspis — 
an interval of about fourteen years. In that year, 
B. ©. 520, at the prophesying of Haggai and Zech- 
ariah (Ezr. y. 1, vi. 14; Hagg. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 1-9; 
Zech. i.viii.), the work was resumed by Jeshua 
and Zerubbabel with redoubled vigor, and was hap- 
pily completed on the third day of the month Adar 
(= March), in the sixth of Darius. The dedica- 
tion of the Temple, and the celebration of the Pass- 
over, in the next month, were kept with great sol- 
emnity and rejoicing (zr. vi. 15-22), and especially 


@ The 7th, after the Babylonian reckoning, accord- 


JESHURUN 


“twelve he-goats, according to the number of the 
tribes of Israel,’’? were offered as a sin-offering for 
all Israel. Jeshua’s zeal in the work is commended 
Besides 
the great importance of Jeshua as a historical char- 
acter, from the critical times in which he lived, 
and the great work which he accomplished, his 
name Jesus, his restoration of the Temple, his 
office as high-priest, and especially the two prophe- 
cies concerning him in Zech. iii. and vi. 9-15, 
point him out as an eminent type of Christ. 
{HicH-priest.] Nothing is known of Jeshua 
later than the seventh year of Darius, with which 
the narrative of Ezr. ivi. closes. Josephus, who 


| says the Temple was seven years in building, and 


places the dedication of it in the ninth of Darius, 
contributes no information whatever concerning 
him: his history here, with the exception of the 
9th sect. of b. xi. ch. iv., being merely a paraphrase 
of Ezra and 1 Esdras, especially the latter. [ZER- 
UBBABEL.] Jeshua had probably conversed often 
with Daniel and Ezekiel, and may or may not have 
‘known Jehoiachin at Babylon in his youth. He 


| probably died at Jerusalem. It is written Jehoshua 


or Joshua in Zech. iii. 1, 3, &e.; Hagg. i. 
12, &e. 

5. [In Ezr. ii. 40, Vat. Incove; Neh. xii. 8, 
Alex. Ingov: Josue, Jesua, once.} Head of a 
Levitical house, one of those which returned from 
the Babylonish Captivity, and took an active part 
under Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. ° The 
name is used to designate either the whole family 
or the successive chiefs of it (Ezr. ii. 40, iii. 9; 
Neh. iii. 19,? viii. 7, ix. 4, 5, xii. 8, &.). Jeshua, 
and Kadmiel, with whom he is frequently associa- 
ted, were both ‘sons of Hodaviah”’ (called Judah, 
Ezr. iii. 9), but Jeshua’s more immediate ancestor 
was Azaniah (Neh. x. 9). In Neh. xii. 24 “ Jeshua 
the son of Kadmiel”’ is a manifest corruption of 
the text. The LXX. read ral viol Kaduna. It 


is more likely that 72 is an accidental error for ). 

6. [Joswe.] A branch of the family of Pahath- 
Moab, one of the chief families, probably, of the 
tribe of Judah (Neh. x. 14, vii. 11, &e.; Ezr. x. 
30). His descendants were the most numerous of 
all the families which returned with Zerubbabel. 
The verse is obscure, and might be translated, 
“The children of Pahath-Moab, far (é. e. repre- 
senting) the children of Jeshua and Joab;’’ so 
that Pahath-Moab would be the head of the family. 

A Geel 


JESHUA [Heb, Jeshu’a] (YAW? [see above] : 
‘Incod: Jesue), one of the towns re-inhabited by 
the people of Judah after the return from captivity 
(Neh. xi. 26). Being mentioned with Moladah, 
Beer-sheba, ete., it was apparently in the extreme 
south. It does not, however, occur in the original 
lists of Judah and Simeon (Josh. xv., xix.), nor is 
there any name in those lists of which this would 
be probably a corruption. It is not mentioned 
elsewhere. G. 


JESH’UAH [Heb. Jeshw’ah] (DW, Incods: 


Jesua), a priest in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 11), the same as Jesuua, No. 2. 


JESHU’RUN, and once by mistake in A. V. 


1, 


abniah), Henadad, and the Levites (17-19), indicates 


ing to Prideaux. 
> The connection with Bani, Hashabiah (or Hash- 


that Jeshua, the father of Ezer, is the same person as 
in the other passages cited. 


. 


JESHURUN 


JESU’RUN, Is. xliv. 2 (JIN [see infra]: 
5 Hyamnuévos, once with the addition of "Iopahr, 
which the Arabic of the Lond. Polyglot adopts to 
the exclusion of the former: dilectus, sectissimus), 
a symbolical name for Israel in Deut. xxxii. 15, 
xxxill. 5, 26; Is. xliy. 2, for which various etymol- 
ogies have been suggested. Of its application to 
Israel there seems to be no division of opinion. 
The Targum and Peshito Syriac uniformly render 
Jeshurun by “Israel.” Kimchi (on Is. xliv. 2) 


derives it from the root “Ww, ydshar, “to be right 
or upright,’? because Israel was “ upright among 
the nations;’’ as myws, yesharim, ‘the up- 
right’? (Num. xxiii. 10; Ps. exi. 1) is a poetical 
appellation of the chosen people, who did that 


which was right (Twit, hay-ydshar) in the eyes 
of Jehovah, in contradistinction from the idolatrous 
heathen who did that which was preéminently the 


evil (YI, hd-r’a), and worshipped false gods. 
This seems to have been the view adopted by Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion — who, according to 
the account of their version given by Jerome (on 
Is. xliv. 2), must have had e%@ds or evOdratos — 
and by the Vulgate in three passages. Malvenda 
(quoted in Poole’s Synopsis, Deut. xxxii. 15), tak- 
ing the same root, applies it ironically to Israel. 
For the like reason, on the authority of the aboye- 
mentioned Father, the book of Genesis was called 
“the book of the just’ (ed0éwy), as rélating to 
the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel. The 


termination },\7 is either intensive, as the Vulgate 
takes it, or an affectionate diminutive («+ /7dmm- 
chen,” Hitzig, and Fiirst; +‘ Liebling,’ Hendeyerk, 
and Bunsen). Simonis (Lex. Hebr. s. v., and 
Arc. Form. Nom. p. 582) connects Jeshurun with 


the Arabic root Paes yasara, which in the second 


conj. signifies “to prosper,” and in the 4th “to be 
wealthy,’’ and is thus cognate with the Hebrew 


TW, dshar, which in Paul signifies ‘to be 
blessed.’ With the intensive termination Jeshu- 
run would then denote Israel as supremely happy 
or prosperous, and to this signification it must be 
allowed the context in Deut. xxxii. 15 points. 
Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lew. Heb.) considers it as a 


diminutive of Israel, and would read 77, yis- 


run, contracted from POST, yisreclin. Such 
too was the opinion of Grotius and Vitringa, and 
of the author of the Veneto-Gk. version, who ren- 
ders it "IopaeAtoxos. lor this theory, though 
supported by the weight of Gesenius’ authority, it 
is scarcely necessary to say there is not the smallest 
foundation, either in analogy or probability. In 
the application of the name Jeshurun to Israel, we 
may discover that fondness for a play upon words 
of which there are so many examples, and which 
might be allowed to have some influence in the 
selection of the appellation. But to derive the one 
from the other is a fancy unworthy of a scholar. 
Two other etymologiés of the name may be 
noticed as showing to what lengths conjecture may 
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go when not regulated by any definite principles. 
The first of these, which is due to Forster (quote: 
by Glassius/ Phil. Sac. lib. iv. tr. 2), connects it 


with TW, shdr, an ox,” in consequence of the 
allusion in the context of Deut. xxxii. 15; the other 


with “WW, shir, “to behold,” because Israel be- 
held the presence of God. Wit e 

JESVAH (AT3W, i. €. Visshiya“hu [whom 
Jehovah lends]: "Incovvi [Vat. FA. -ve.]; Alex. 
Iecia: Jesia). 1. A Korhite, one of the mighty 
men, ‘helpers of the battle,’ who joined Dayid’s 
standard at Ziklag during his flight from Saul (1 
Chr. xii. 6). 


2. (Tw: Towa; [Vat. Iveca;] Alex. lecota.) 
The second son of Uzziel, the son of Kohath (1 
Chr. xxiii. 20). He is the same as JESHIAH, whose 
representative was Zechariah (1 Chr. xxiv. 25); but 
our translators in the present instance followed the 
Vulg., as they have too often done in the case of 
proper names. 


JESIMTEL (Om [whom God sets up 
or places]: “Iopaha; [Vat. omits :] Zsmiel), a 
Simeonite, descended from the prolific family of 
Shimei, and a prince of his own branch of the tribe, 
whom he led against the peaceful Hamites in the 


reign of Hezekiab (1 Chr. iv. 36). . 


JESSE QW), i. e. Ishai [perh. strong, Ges., 
or gift, i.e. of God, Dietr.]:% Leroat; Joseph. 
‘Teooaios: Jsui: in the margin of 1 Chr. x. 14, 
our translators have given the Vulgate form), the 
father of David, and thus the immediate progenitor 
of the whole line of the kings of Judah, and ulti- 
mately of Christ. THe is the only one of his name 
who appears in the sacred records. Jesse was the 
son of OBED, who again was the fruit of the union 
of Boaz and the Moabitess Ruth. Nor was Ruth’s 
the only foreign blood that ran in his veins; for his 
great-grandmother was no less a person than Rahab 
the Canaanite, of Jericho (Matt. i. 5). Jesse's 
genealogy is twice given in full in the Old Testa- 
ment, namely, Ruth iv. 18-22, and 1 Chr. ji. 5-12. 
We there see that, long before David had rendered 
his family illustrious, it belonged to the greatest 
house of Judah, that of Pharez, through Hezron 
his eldest son. One of the links in the descent was 
Nahshon (N. T. Naasson), chief man of the tribe 
at the critical time of the Exodus. In the N. T. 
the genealogy is also twice given (Matt. i. 3-5; 
Luke iii. 32-34). 

He is commonly designated as ‘“ Jesse the Beth- 
lehemite’’? (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 18). So he is called by 
his son David, then fresh from home (xvii. 58); 
but his full title is “the Ephrathite of Bethlehem 
Judah” (xvii. 12). The double expression and the 
use of the antique word Ephrathite perhaps imply 
that he was one of the oldest families in the place. 
He is an “old man’’ when we first meet with him 
(1 Sam. xvii. 12), with eight sons (xvi. 10, xvii. 12), 
residing at Bethlehem (xvi. 4, 5). It would appear, 
however, from the terms of xvi. 4, 5, and of Josephus 
(Ant. vi. 8, § 1), that Jesse was not one of the 
‘elders’ of the town. ‘The few slight glimpses we 
can catch of him are soon recalled. According to 


a Jerome (Liber de Nominibus) gives the strange 
interpretation of insule@ libamen. 

b This genealogy is embodied in the “ Jesse tree,” 
not unfrequently to be found in the reredos and east 


85 


windows of English churches. One o1 ‘the finest is at 
Dorchester, Oxon. ‘The tree springs fr-m Jesse, who 
is recumbent at the bottom of the window, and con- 
tains 25 members of the line, culminating in our Lord. 


i 
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an ancient Jewish tradition, recorded in the Targum 
on 2 Sam. xxi. 19, he was a weaver of the vails of 
the sanctuary, but as there is no contradiction, 
so there is no corroboration of this in the Bible, 
and it is possible that it was suggested by the 
occurrence of the word orgim, ‘“ weavers,” in con- 
nection with a member of his family. [JAARE- 
Orrcmm.] Jesse's wealth seems to have consisted 


of a flock of sheep and goats (JN, A. V. “sheep”’), 
which were under the care of David (xvi. 11, xvii. 
34, 35). Of the produce of this flock we find him 
on two occasions sending the simple presents which 
in those days the highest persons were wont to 
accept — slices of milk cheese to the captain of the 
division of the army in which his sons were serving 
(xvii. 18), and a kid to Saul (xvi. 20); with the 
accompaniment in each case of parched corn from 
the tields of Boaz, loaves of the bread from which 
Bethlehem took its very name, and wine from the 
vineyards which still enrich the terraces of the hill 
below the village. 

When David’s rupture with Saul had finally 
driven him from the court, and he was in the cave 
of Adullam, “his brethren and all his father’s 
house” joined him (xxii. 1). His “ brother’? (prob- 
ably Eliab) is mentioned on a former occasion (xx. 
29) as taking the lead in the family. This is no 
more than we should expect from Jesse’s great age. 
David’s anxiety at the same period to find a safe 
refuge for his parents from the probable vengeance 
of Saul is also quite in accordance with their help- 
less condition. He took his father and his mother 
into the country of Moab, and deposited them with 
the king, and there they disappear from our view 
in the records of Scripture. But another old Jewish 


tradition (Rabboth Seder, S32, 256, col. 2) states 


that after David had quitted the hold, his parents 
and brothers were put to death by the king of Moab, 
so that there remained, besides David, but one 
brother, who took refuge with Nahash, king of the 
Bene-Ammon. 

Who the wife of Jesse was we are not told. His 
eight sons will be found displayed under Davin, 
i, 552. The family contained in addition two 
female members, Zeruiah and Abigail, but it is 
uncertain whether these were Jesse’s daughters, for 
though they are called the sisters of his sons (1 Chr. 
ii. 16), yet Abigail is said to have been the daugh- 
ter of Nahash (2 Sam. xvii. 25). Of this two 
explanations have been proposed. (1.) The Jewish 
—that Nanasn was another name for Jesse 
(Jerome, Q. Hebi. on 2 Sam. xvii. 254). (2.) Pro- 
fessor Stanley’s—that Jesse’s wife had been formerly 
wife or concubine to Nahash, possibly the king of 
the Ammonites (DAV, i. 552). 

An English reader can hardly fail to remark 
how often Jesse is mentioned long after the name 
of David had become famous enough to supersede 


@ This is given also in the Targum to Ruth iv. 22. 
“ And Obed begat Ishai (Jesse), whose name is Nachash, 
because there were not found in him iniquity and cor- 
ruption, that he should be delivered into the hand of 
the Angel of Death that he should take away his soul 
from him ; and he lived many days until was fulfilled 
before Jehovah the counsel which the Serpent gave to 
Chavvah the wife of Adam, to eat of the tree, of the 
fruit of which when they did eat they were able to 
discern between good and evil; and by reason of this 
counsel all the inhabiters of the earth became guilty 


JESUS THE SON OF SIRACH 


that of his obscure and humble parent. While 
David was a struggling outlaw, it was natural that 
to friend and foe —to Saul, Doeg, and Nabal, no 
less than to the captains of Judah and Benjamin — 
he should be merely the “son of Jesse’? (1 Sam. 
xxii. 9, 13; comp. xxiv. 16, xxv. 10; 1 Chr. xii. 18); 
but that Jesse’s name should be brought forward 
in records of so late a date as 1 Chr. xxix. 26, and 
Ps. lxxii. 20, long after the establishment of David's 
own house, is certainly worthy of notice.b Espe- 
cially is it to be observed that it is in his name — 
the “shoot out of the stump of Jesse... . the 
root of Jesse which should stand as an ensign to 
the people’ (Is. xi. 1, 10), that Isaiah announces 
the most splendid of his promises, intended to rouse 
and cheer the heart of the nation at the time of its 
deepest despondency. ee 

JES’SUE (‘Inaois: Alex. Incové: [Ald. ‘Iea- 
cové:| Jesu), a Levite, the same as Jeshua (1 Esdr. 
y. 26: comp. Ezr. ii. 40). 

JE/SU (Inoods: Jesu), the same as Jeshua 


the Levite, the father ef Jozabad (1 Esdr. viii. 63; 
see Ezr. viii. 33), also called JEssuE, and JEsus. 
JESUI (YW [even, level]: ‘Iecot: Alex. 
Iecour: Jessui), the son of Asher, whose descendants 
THE JESUITES were numbered in the plains of 
Moab at the Jordan of Jericho (Num. xxvi. 44). 


He is elsewhere called [sur (Gen. xlvi. 17) and 
IsHuat (1 Chr. yii. 30). 


JESVITES, THE (WAT: 6 ‘lecovt [ Vat. 


-ei]: Jessuite). A family of the tribe of Asher 
(Num. xxvi. 44). 


JESU’RUN. [Jesuurun.] 


JE’SUS (Inaods: Jesu, Jesus, Josue), the 
Greek form of the name Joshua or Jeshua, a con- 


traction of Jehoshua (DWT), that is, “help of 
Jehovah” or “ Sayiour’” (Num. xiii. 16). [JE- 
HOSHUA. | 

1. Joshua the priest, the son of Jehozadak (1 
Esdr. v. 5, 8, 24, 48, 56, 68, 70, vi. 2, ix. 19; 
Ecelus. xlix. 12). Also called Jeshua. [JESHUA, 
No. 4.] 

2. (Jesus.) Jeshua the Levite (1 Esdr. y. 58, 
ix. 48). 

3. Joshua the son of Nun (2 Esdr. vii. 37; 
Ecelus. xlvi. 1; 1 Mace. ii. 55; Acts vii. 45; Heb. 
iv. 8). [Josnua.] 


JESUS THE FATHER OF SIRACH. 
[Jesus THE Son OF SiRACH.] 

JESUS THE SON OF SIRACH (‘Ingois 
vids Seipax [Alex. Spay]: Jesus jilius Sirach) 
is described in the text of Ecclesiasticus (1. 27) as 
the author of that book, which in the LXX., and 
generally, except in the Western Church, is called 
by his name the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of. 


of death, and in that iniquity only died Ishai the 
righteous.” 

b * In the phraseology here referred to, the reader 
will recognize the taste of the oriental mind, which 
delights in a sort of poetic paraphrase. Hence the 
frequent phrase, “Son of David,” “Seed of David,” 
ete., as applied to Christ. The son is often designated 
by the father’s name, as above, where the latter is 
known only through such association of his name as 
in the address to Barak: ‘Thou son of Abinoam ” 
(Judg. v. 12), and the Saviour’s appeal to Peter: 
Simon, son of Jonas *? (John xxi. 15). Ss. W. 


JESUS 


Sirach, or simply the Wisdom of Sirach (Ec- 
CLESIASTiIcUS, § 1). The same passage speaks 
of him as a native of Jerusalem (Kcclus. /. ¢.); and 
the internal character of the book confirms its 
Palestinian origin. The name Jesus was of fre- 
quent occurrence, and was often represented by the 
Greek Jason. In the apocryphal list of the Lxx1x 
commissioners sent by Kleazar to Ptolemy it occurs 
twice (Arist. Hist. ap. Hody, De text. p. vii.); but 
there is not the slightest ground for connecting the 
author of KEcclesiasticus with either of the persons 
there mentioned. The various conjectures which 
have been made as to the position of the son of 
Sirach from the contents of his book; as, for 
instance, that he was a priest (from vii. 29 ff, xlv., 
xlix., 1), or a physician (from xxxviii. 1 ff.), are 
equally unfounded. 

Among the later Jews the “ Son of Sirach ”’ was 
celebrated under the name of Ben Sira as a writer 
of proverbs, and some of those which have been 
preserved offer a close resemblance to passages in 
Kcclesiasticus [ccuesrasticus, § 4, vol. i. p. 651, 
note a]; but in the course of time a later com- 
pilation was substituted for the original work of 
Ben Sira (Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Juden, p. 100 
ff.), and tradition has preserved no authentic details 
of his person or his life. 

The chronological difficulties which have been 
raised as to the date of the Son of Sirach have been 
already noticed [EccuEsrasricus, § 4], and do 
not call for further discussion. 

According to the first prologue to the book of 
Ecelesiasticus, taken from the Synopsis of the 
Pseudo-Athanasius (iv. p. 377, ed. Migne), the 
translator of the book bore the same name as the 
author of it. If this conjecture were true, a gene- 
alogy of the following form would result: 1.'Sirach. 
2. Jesus, son (father) of Sirach (author of the 
book). 3. Sirach. 4. Jesus, son of Sirach (trans- 
lator of the book). It is, however, most likely 
that the last chapter, “ The prayer of Jesus the 
son of Sirach,” gave occasion to this conjecture. 
The prayer was attributed to the translator, and 
then the table of succession followed necessarily 
from the title attached to it. Bae Wie 


JESUS ['Inoods], called JUSTUS [ust], 
a Christian who was with St. Paul at Rome, and 
joined him in sending salutations to the Colossians. 
He was one of the fellow-workers who were a com- 
fort to the Apostle (Col. iv. 11). In the Acta 
Sanct. Jun. iv. 67, he is commemorated as bishop 
of Eleutheropolis. Wa es IB: 

* This Jesus or Justus cannot be identical with 
the Justus at Corinth (Acts xviii. 7). The one 
here mentioned was a Jewish Christian (one “ of the 
circumcision,’ Col. iv. 11), but the other a Gentile 
who had been a Jewish proselyte (ceBduevos Toy 
Gedy) before he embraced the Gospel. [Jusrus.] 


JE’/SUS CHRIST. The name Jesus (Incods) 
signifies Saviour. Its origin is explained above, 
and it seems to have been not an uncommon name 
among the Jews. It is assigned in the New Testa- 
ment (1) to our Lord Jesus Christ, who ‘saves 
His people from their sins’? (Matt. i. 21); also 
(2) to Joshua the successor of Moses, who brought 
_the Israelites into the land of promise (Num. xxvii. 
18; Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8); and (3) to Jesus 
surnamed Justus, a converted Jew, associated with 
St. Paul (Col. iv. 11). 

The name of Christ (Xpiords from xplw, I 


+ 
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anoint) signifies Anointed. Priests were anointed 
amongst the Jews, as their inauguration to their 
office (1 Chr. xvi. 22; Ps. ev. 15), and kings also 
(2 Mace. i. 24; Ecclus. xlvi. 19). In the New 
Testament the name Christ is used as equivalent 


to Messiah (Greek Meoolas; Hebrew rw: 


John i. 41), the name given to the long promised 
Prophet and King whom the Jews had been taught 
by their prophets to expect; and therefore = 6 
épxduevos (Acts xix. 4; Matt. xi. 3). The use 
of this name as applied to the Lord has always a 
reference to the promises of the Prophets. In Matt. 
il. 4, xi. 2, it is assumed that the Christ when He 
should come would live and act in a certain way, 
described by the Prophets. So Matt. xxii. 42, xxiii. 
10, xxiv. 5, 23; Mark xii. 35, xiii. 21; Luke iii. 15, 
xx. 41; John vii. 27, 31, 41, 42, xii. 34, in all which 
places there is a reference to the Messiah as de- 
lineated by the Prophets. That they had foretold 
that Christ should sufter appears Luke xxiv. 26, 46. 
The name of Jesus is the proper name of our Lord, 
and that of Christ is added to identify Him with 
the promised Messiah. Other names are sometimes 
added to the names Jesus Christ, or Christ Jesus: 
thus ‘“ Lord’’ (frequently), “a King”’ (added as a 
kind of explanation of the word Christ, Luke xxiii. 
2), “ King of Israel”? (Mark xv. 82), Son of David 
(Mark xii. 35; Luke xx. 41), chosen of God (Luke 
xxiii. 35). 

Remarkable are such expressions as ‘“ the Christ 
of God’ (Luke ii. 26, ix. 20; Rev. xi. 15, xii. 10); 
and the phrase “in Christ,’ which occurs about 
78 times in the Epistles of St. Paul, and is almost 
peculiar to them. But the germ of it is to be found 
in the words of our Lord Himself, “ Abide in me, 
and Tin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me” (John xy. 4, also 5, 6, 
7,9, 10). The idea that all Christian life is not 
merely an imitation and following of the Lord, but 
a living and constant union with Him, causes the 
Apostle to use such expressions as “ fallen asleep 
in Christ’? (1 Cor. xv. 18), “I knew a man in 
Christ’? (2 Cor. xii. 2), “I speak the truth in 
Christ’? (1 Tim. ii. 7), and many others. (See 
Schleusner'’s Lexicon ; Wahl’s Clavis ; Fritzsche on 
St. Matthew ; De Wette’s Commentary ; Schmidt’s 
Greek Concordance, ete.) 

The Life, the Person, and the Work of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ occupy the whole of the 
New Testament. Of this threefold subject the 
present article includes the first part, namely, the 
Life and Teaching; the Person of our Lord will be 
treated under the article SON of Gop; and His 
Work will naturally fall under the word SAviour. 

Towards the close of the reign of Herod the ° 
Great, arrived that ‘fullness of time’ which God 
in His inscrutable wisdom had appointed for the 
sending of His Son; and Jesus was born at Beth- 
lehem, to redeem a sinful and ruined world. Ac- 
cording to the received chronology, which is in fact 
that of Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century, this 
event occurred in the year of Rome 754. But 
modern writers, with hardly an exception, believe 
that this calculation places the nativity some years 
too late; although they differ as to the amount of 
error. Herod the Great died, according to Josephus, 
in the thirty-seventh year after he was appointed 
king (Ant. xvii. 8, § 1; B. J. i. 83, § 8). His 
elevation coincides with the consulship of Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus and C. Asinius Pollio, and this 
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determines the date A. u. c. 714 (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 
14,§ 5). here is reason to think that in such 
calculations Josephus reckons the years from the 
month Nisan to the same month; and also that 
the death of Herod took place in the beginning of 
the thirty-seventh year, or just before the Passover 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 9, § 3); if then thirty-six com- 
plete years are added they give the year of Herod’s | 
death A. u. C. 750 (see Note on Chronology at the 
end of this article). As Jesus was born during 
the life of Herod, it follows from these data that 
the Nativity took place some time before the month 
of April 750, and if it took place only a few months 
before Herod's death, then its date would be 
four years earlier than the Dionysian reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three other chronological data occur in the 
Gospels, but the arguments founded on them are 
not conclusive. 1. The Baptism of Jesus was fol- 
lowed by a Passover (John ii. 13), at which certain 
Jews mention that the restoration of their Temple 
had been in progress for forty-six years (ii. 20), 
Jesus himself being at this time “about thirty 
years of age’’ (Luke iii. 23). As the date of the 
Temple-restoration can be ascertained, it has been 
argued from these facts also that the nativity took 
place at the beginning of A. u. c. 750. But it is 
sometimes argued that the words that determine 
our Lord’s age are not exact enough to serve as the 
basis for such a calculation. 2. The appearance 
of the star to the wise men has been thought likely, 
by the aid of astronomy, to determine the date. 
But the opinion that the star in the East was a 
remarkable conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in 
the sign Pisces, is now rejected. Besides the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling it with the sacred narrative 
(Matt. ii. 9) it would throw back the birth of our 
Lord to A. uv. c. 747, which is too early. 3. 
Zacharias was ‘‘a priest of the course of Abia’”’ 
(Luke i. 5), and he was engaged in the duties of 
his course when the birth of John the Baptist was 
foretold to him; and it has been thought possible 
to calculate, from the place which the course of 
Abia held in the eycele, the precise time of the 
Saviour’s birth. . All these data are discussed below 
(p. 1381). 

In treating of the Life of Jesus, a perfect record 
of the events would be no more than a reproduction 
of the four Gospels, and a discussion of those events 
would swell to the compass of a voluminous com- 
mentary. Neither of these would be appropriate 
here, and in the present article a brief sketch only 
of the Life can be attempted, drawn up with a view 
to the two remaining articles, on the Son OF Gop 
and SAVIouR. 

The Man who was to redeem all men and do 
for the human race what no one could do for his 
brother, was not born into the world as others are. 
The salutation addressed by the Angel to Mary His 
mother, “ Hail! Thou that art highly favored,’ 
was the prelude to a new act of divine creation; the 
first Adam, that sinned, was not born but created ; 
the second Adam, that restored, was born indeed, 
but in supernatural fashion. “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God”? (Luke i. 35). Mary received the 
announcement of a miracle, the full import of which 
she could not have understood, with the submis- 


sion of one who knew that the message came from 
God; and the Angel departed from her. At first, 
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her betrothed husband, when he heard from her 
what had taken place, doubted her, but a super- 
natural communication convinced him of her purity, 
and he took her to be his wife. Not only was the 
approaching birth of Jesus made the subject of 
supernatural communications, but that of John the 
Baptist the forerunner also. Thus before the birth 
of either had actually taken place, a small knot of 
persons had been prepared to expect the fulfillment 
of the divine promises in the Holy One that should 
be born of Mary (Luke 1.). 

The prophet Micah had foretold (vy. 2) that the 
future king should be born in Bethlehem of Judea, 
the place where the house of David had its origin; 
but Mary dwelt in Nazareth. Augustus, however, 
had ordered a general census of the Roman empire, 
and although Judzea, not being a province of the 
empire, would not necessarily come under such an 
order, it was included, probably because the inten- 
tion was already conceived of reducing it after a 
time to the condition of a province (see Note on 
Chronology). That such a census was made we 
know from Cassiodorus’( Var. iii. 52). That in its 
application to Palestine it should be made with 
reference to Jewish feelings and prejudices, being 
carried out no doubt by Herod the Jewish king, 
was quite natural; and so Joseph and Mary went 
to Bethlehem, the city of David, to be taxed. From 
the well-known and much-canvassed passage in St. 
Luke (ii. 2) it appears that the taxing was not 
completed till the time of Quirinus (Cyrenius), some 
years later; and how far it was carried now, cannot 
be determined; all that we learn is that it brought 
Joseph, who was of the house of David, from his 
home to Bethlehem, where the Lord was born. As 
there was no room in the inn, a manger was the 
cradle in which Christ the Lord was laid. But 
signs were not wanting of the greatness of the event 
that seemed so unimportant. Lowly shepherds 
were the witnesses of the wonder that accompanied 
the lowly Saviour’s birth; an angel proclaimed to 
them “good tidings of great joy; ’? and then the 
exceeding joy that was in heaven amongst the angels 
about this mystery of love broke through the silence 
of night with the words —“ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men”’ (Luke ii. 8-20). We need not suppose that 
these simple men were cherishing in their hearts 
the expectation of the Messiah which others had 
relinquished; they were chosen from the humble, 
as were our Lord’s companions afterwards, in order 
to show that God “hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty”? (1 Cor. i. 26-31), and that the poor and 
meek could apprehend the message of salvation to 
which kings and priests could turn a deaf ear. 

The subject of the Genealogy of our Lord, as 
given by St. Matthew and St. Luke, is discussed 
fully ih another article. [See GennALOGY oF 
JEsus CHnist.] 

The child Jesus is circumcised in due time, is 
brought to the Temple, and the mother makes the 
offering for her purification. That offering wanted 
its peculiar meaning in this case, which was an act 
of new creation, and not a birth after the common 
order of our fallen nature. But the seed of the 
new kingdom was to grow undiscernibly as yet; no 
exemption was claimed by the “highly favored ”’ 
mother, and no portent intervened. She made her 
humble offering like any other Judean mother, and 
would have gone her way unnoticed; but here too 
God suffered not His beloved Son to be without a 
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witness, and Simeon and Anna, taught from God 
that the object of their earnest longings was before 
them, prophesied of His ‘divine work: the one re- 
joicing that his eyes had seen the salvation of God, 
and the other speaking of Him “ to all that looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem” (Luke ii. 28-38). 

Thus recognized amongst His own people, the 
Saviour was not without witness amongst the 
heathen. ‘Wise men from the Kast ’’ — that is, 
Persian magi of the Zend religion, in which the idea 
of a Zoziosh or Redeemer was clearly known — 
guided miraculously by a star or meteor created for 
the purpose, came and sought out the Saviour to 
pay him homage. We have said that in the year 
747 occurred a remarkable combination of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, and this is supposed 
to be the sign by which the wise men knew that 
the birth of some great one had taken place. But, 
as has been said, the date does not agree with this 
yiew, and the account of the Evangelist describes a 
single star moving before them and guiding their 
steps. We must suppose that God saw good to 
speak to the magi in their own way: they were 
seeking light from the study of the stars, whence 
only physical light could be found, and He guided 
them to the Source of spiritual light, to the cradle 
of his Son, by a star miraculously made to appear 
to them, and to speak intelligibly to them through 
their preconceptions. The offerings which they 
brought have been regarded as symbolical: the gold 
was tribute to a king, the frankincense was for the 
use of a priest, and the myrrh for a body preparing 
for the tomb — 


© Aurea nascenti fuderunt munera regi, 
Thura dedere Deo, myrrham tribuere sepulto,” 


says Sedulius: but in a more general view ‘these 
were at any rate the offerings made by worshippers, 
and in that light must the magi be regarded. The 
events connected with the birth of our Lord are 
all significant, and here some of the wisest of the 
heathen kneel before the Redeemer as the first-fruits 
of the Gentiles, and as a sign that his dominion 
was to be not merely Jewish, but as wide as the 
whole world. (See Matt. ii. 1-12: Minter, Der 
Stern der Weisen, Copenhagen, 1827; the Com- 
mentaries of Alford, Williams, Olshausen, and 
Heubner, where the opinions as to the nature of 
the star are discussed. ) 

A little child made the great Herod quake upon 
his throne. When he knew that the magi were 
come to hail their King and Lord, and did not 
stop at his palace, but passed on to a humbler roof, 
and when he found that they would not return to 
betray this child to him, he put to death all the 
children in Bethlehem that were under two years 
old. The crime was great; but the number of the 
victims, in a little place like Bethlehem, was small 
enough to escape special record amongst the wicked 
acts of Herod from Josephus and other historians, 
as it had no political interest. A confused indica- 
tion of it, however, is found in Macrobius (Saturn. 
ii. 4). 

Joseph, warned by a dream, flees to Egypt with 
the young child, beyond the reach of Herod’s arm. 
This flight of our Lord from his own land to the 
land of darkness and idolatry —a land associated 
even to a proverb with all that was hostile to God 
and his people, impresses on us the reality of his 
humiliation. Herod’s cup was well nigh full; and 
the doom that soon overtook him could have arrested 
him thei in his bloody attempt; but Jesus, in 
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accepting humanity, accepted all its incidents. He 
was saved, not by the intervention of God, but by 
the obedience of Joseph; and from the storms of 
persecution He had to use the common means of 
escape (Matt. ii. 13-23; Thomas 4 Kempis, iii. 15, 
and Commentaries). After the death of Herod, in 
less than a year, Jesus returned with his parents to 
their own land, and went to Nazareth, where they 
abode. 

Except as to one event the Evangelists are silent 
upon the succeeding years of our Lord’s life down 
to the commencement of his ministry. When He 
was twelve years old He was found in the temple, 
hearing the doctors and asking them questions 
(Luke ii. 40-52).. We are shown this one fact that 
we may know that at the time when the Jews con- 
sidered childhood to be passing into youth, Jesus 
was already aware of his mission, and consciously 
preparing for it, although years elapsed before its 
actual commencement. This fact at once confirms 
and illustrates such a general expression as “ Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man” (Luke ii. 52). His public ministry 
did not begin with a sudden impulse, but was pre- 
pared for by his whole life. The consciousness of 
his divine nature and power grew and ripened and 
strengthened until the time of his showing unto 
Israel. 

Thirty years had elapsed from the birth of our 
Lord to the opening of his ministry. In that time 
great changes had come over the chosen people. 
Herod the Great had united under him almost all 
the original kingdom of David; after the death of 
that prince it was dismembered for ever. Archelaus 
succeeded to the kingdom of Judzea, under the title 
of Ethnarch; Herod Antipas became tetrarch of 
Galilee and Peraea, and Philip tetrarch of Tracho- 
nitis, Gaulonitis, Batanzea, and Paneas. The Em- 
peror Augustus promised Archelaus the title of 
king, if he should prove worthy; but in the tenth 
year of his reign (U. C. 759) he was deposed in 
deference to the hostile feelings of the Jews, was 
banished to Vienne in Gaul, and from that time 
his dominions passed under the direct power of 
home, being annexed to Syria, and governed by a 
procurator. No king nor ethnarch held Judea 
afterwards, if we except the three years when it was 
under Agrippa I. Marks are not wanting of the 
irritation kept up in the minds of the Jews by the 
sight of a foreigner exercising acts of power over 
the people whom David once ruled. The publicans 
(portitores) who collected tribute for the Roman 
empire were everywhere detested; and as a marked 
class is likely to be a degraded one, the Jews saw 
everywhere the most despised among the people 
exacting from them all, and more than all (Luke 
iii. 13), that the foreign tyrant required. Constant 
changes were made by the same power in the office 
of high priest, perhaps from a necessary policy. 
Josephus says that there were twenty-eight high- 
priests from the time of Herod to the burning of 
the Temple (Ani. xx. 10). The sect of Judas the 
Gaulonite, which protested against paying tribute 
to Cresar, and against bowing the neck to an alien 
yoke, expressed a conviction which all Jews shared. 
The sense of oppression and wrong would tend to 
shape all the hopes of a Messiah, so far as they still 
existed, to the conception of a warrior who should 
deliver them from a hateful political bondage. 

It was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius the Em- 
peror, reckoning from his joint rule with Augustus 
(Jan. U. C. 765), and not from his sole rule (Aug 
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u. c. 767), that John the Baptist began to teach. 
In this year (u. c. 779) Pontius Pilate was pro- 
curator of Juda, the worldly and time-serving 
representative of a cruel and imperious master ; 
Herod Antipas and Philip still held the tetrarchies 
left them by their father. Annas and Caiaphas are 
both described as holding the office of high-priest ; 
Annas was deposed by Valerius Gratus in this very | 
year, and his son-in-law Joseph, called also Caiaphas, 
was appointed, after some changes, in his room; 
but Annas seems to haye retained after this time 
(John xviii. 13) much of the authority of the office, 
which the two administered together. John the 
Baptist, of whom a full account is given below 
under his own name, came to preach in the wilder- 
ness. He was the last representative of the prophets 
of the old covenant; and his work was twofold — 
to enforce repentance and the terrors of the old law, 
and to revive the almost forgotten expectation of 
the Messiah (Matt. iii. 1-10; Mark i. 1-8; Luke 
iii. 1-18). Both these objects, which are very 
apparent in his preaching, were connected equally 
with the coming of Jesus, since the need of a 
Saviour from sin is not felt but when sin itself is 
felt to be a bondage and a terror. The career of 
John seems to have been very short; and it has 
been asked how such great influence could have 
been attained in a short time (Matt. iii. 5). But 
his was a powerful nature which soon took posses- 
sion of those who came within its reach; and his 
success becomes less surprising if we assume with 
Wieseler that the preaching took place in a sab- 
batical year (Baumgarten, Geschichte Jesu, 40). 
It is an old controversy whether the baptism of 
John was a new institution, or an imitation of the 
baptism of proselytes as practiced by the Jews. 
But at all events there is no record of such a rite, | 
conducted in the name of and with reference to a'| 
particular person (Acts xix. 4), before the ministry 
of John. Jesus came to Jordan with the rest to 
receive this rite at John’s hands; first, in order 
that the sacrament by which all were hereafter to 
be admitted into his kingdom might not want his 
example to justify its use (Matt. iii. 15); next, that 
- John might have an assurance that his course as 
the herald of Christ was now completed by his ap- 
pearance (John i. 33); and last, that some public 
token might be given that He was indeed the 
Anointed of God (Heb. v. 5). A supposed dis- 
crepancy between Matt. iii. 14 and John i. 31, 33, 
disappears when we remember that from the rela- 
tionship between the families of John and our Lord 
(Luke i.), John must have known already some- 
thing of the power, goodness, and wisdom of Jesus; 
what he did not know was, that this same Jesus 
was the very Messiah for whom he had come to 
prepare the world. Our Lord received the rite of 
baptism at his seryant’s hands, and the Father 
attested Him by the voice of the Spirit, which also 
was seen descending on Him in a visible shape: 
“ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased’ (Matt. iii, 13-17; Mark i. 9-11; Luke 
iii. 21, 22). ‘ 
Immediately after this inauguration of his min- 
istry Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the Devil (Matt. iv. 1-11; 
Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1-13). As the baptism 
of our Lord cannot have been for Him the token 
of repentance and intended reformation which it 
was for sinful men, so does our Lord's sinlessness 
affect the nature of his temptation; for it was the 


trial of one who could not possibly have fallen. 
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This makes a complete conception of the temptation 
impossible for minds wherein temptation is always 
associated with the possibility of sin. But whilst 
we must be content with an incomplete conception, 
we must avoid the wrong conceptions that are often 
substituted for it. Some suppose the account be- 
fore us to describe what takes place in a vision or 
ecstasy of our Lord; so that both the temptation 
and its answer arise from within. Others think 
that the temptation was suggested from within, but 
in a state, not of sleep or ecstasy, but of complete 
consciousness. Others consider this narrative to 
have been a parable of our Lord, of which He has 
made Himself the subject. All these suppositions 
set aside the historical testimony of the Gospels: 
the temptation as there described arose not from 
the sinless mind of the Son of God, where indeed 
thoughts of evil could not have harbored, but from 
Satan, the enemy of the human race. Nor can it 
be supposed that this account is a mere parable, 
unless we assume that Matthew and Luke have 
wholly misunderstood their Master’s meaning. The 
story is that of a fact, hard indeed to be under- 
stood, but not to be made easier by explanations 
such as would invalidate the only testimony on 
which it rests (Heubner’s Practical Commentary 
on Matthew). 

The three temptations are addressed to the three 
forms in which the disease of sin makes its appear- 
ance on the soul —to the solace of sense, and the 


Move of praise, and the desire of gain (1 John ii. 


16). But there is one element common to them 
all — they are attempts to call up a willful and 
wayward spirit in contrast to a patient self-denying 
one. 

In the first temptation the Redeemer is an 
hungered, and when the Devil bids Him, if He be 
the Son of God, command that the stones may be 
made bread, there would seem to be no great sin 
in this use of divine power to overcome the pressing 
human want. Our Lord’s answer is required to 
show us where the essence of the temptation lay. 
He takes the words of Moses to the children of 
Tsrael (Deut. viii. 3), which mean, not that men 
must dispense with bread and feed only on the 
study of the divine word, but that our meat and 
drink, our food and raiment. are all the work of the 
creating hand of God; and that a sense of depend- 
ence on God is the duty of man. He tells the 
tempter that as the sons of Israel standing in the 
wilderness were forced to humble themselves and 
to wait upon the hand of God for the bread from 
heaven which He gave them, so the Son of Man, 
fainting in the wilderness from hunger, will be 
humble and will wait upon his Father in heaven 
for the word that shall bring Him food, and will 
not be hasty to deliver Himself from that dependent 
state, but will wait patiently for the gifts of his 
goodness. In the second temptation, it is not prob- 
able that they left the wilderness, but that Satan 
was allowed to suggest to our Lord’s mind the 
place, and the marvel that could be wrought there. 
They stood, as has been suggested, on the lofty 
porch that overhung the Valley of Kedron, where 
the steep side of the valley was added to the height 
of the Temple (Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, § 5), and made 
a depth that the eye could scarcely have borne to 
look down upon. “ Cast thyself down ’* — pertorm 
in the Holy City, in a public place, a wonder that 
will at once make all men confess that none but 
the Son of God could perform it. <A passage 
from the 91st Psalm is quoted to give a color to 
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the argument. Our Lord replies by an allusion 
to another text that carries us back again to the 
Israelites wandering in the wilderness: ‘“ Ye shall 
not tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted Him 
in Massah”” (Deut. vi. 16). Their conduct is more 
fully described by the Psalmist as a tempting of 
God: ‘ They tempted God in their heart by asking 
meat for their lust; yea, they spake against God: 
they said, Can God furnish a table in the wilder- 
ness? Behold he smote the rock that the waters 
gushed out, and the streams overflowed. Can He 
give bread also? Can He provide flesh for his 
people?’? (Ps. ixxviii.) Just parallel was the 
temptation here. God has protected Theé so far, 
brought ‘Thee up, put his seal upon Thee by man- 
ifest proofs of his favor. Can He do this also? 
Can He send the angels to buoy Thee up in Thy 
descent? Can He make the air thick to sustain, 
and the earth soft to receive Thee? ‘The appro- 
priate answer is, “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” Jn the third temptation it is not 
asserted that there is any mountain from which the 
eyes of common men can see the world and its 
kingdoms at once displayed; it was with the mental 
vision of One who knew all things that these king- 
doms and their glory were seen. And Satan has 
now begun to discover, if he knew not from the 
beginning, that One is here who can become the 
King over them all. He says, “ All these things 
will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.”? 
power will I give Thee, and the glory of them, for 
that is delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will 
I give it:’’ but these words are the lie of the 
tempter, which he uses to mislead. ‘Thou art 
come to be great — to be a King on the earth; but 
Iam strong, and will resist Thee. . Thy followers 
shall be imprisoned and slain; some of them shall 
fall away through fear; others shall forsake ‘Thty 
cause, loving this present world. Cast in Thy lot 
with me; let Thy kingdom be an earthly kingdom, 
only the greatest of all—a kingdom such as the 
Jews seek to see established on the throne of David. 
Worship me by living as the children of this world 
live, and so honoring me in Thy life: then all shall 
be Thine.’ The Lord knows that the tempter is 
rigbt in foretelling such trials to Him; but though 
clouds and darkness hang over the path of his min- 
istry He must work the work of Him that sent 
Him, and not another work: He must worship 
God and none other. ‘+ Get thee hence, Satan; for 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.’’ As regards the 
order of the temptations, there are internal marks 
that the account of St. Matthew assigns them their 
historical order: St. Luke transposes the two last, 
for which various reasons are suggested by com- 
mentators (Matt. iv. 1-11; Mark i. 12, 13; Luke 
iv. 1-13). . 

Deserting for a time the historical order, we 
shall find that the records of this first portion of 
his ministry, from the temptation to the transfig- 
uration, consist mainly — (1) of miracles, which 
prove his divine commission; (2) of discourses and 
parables on the doctrine of “the kingdom of 
heaven; ’’ (3) of incidents showing the behavior 
of various persons when brought into contact with 
our Lord. ‘The two former may require some gen- 
eral remarks, the last will unfold themselves with 
the narrative. 

1. The Miracles. — The power of working mir- 
acles was granted to many under the Old Covenant: 
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Moses (Ex. iii. 20, vii.-xi.) delivered the people of 
Israel from Egypt by means of them; and Joshua, 
following in his steps, enjoyed the same power for 
the completion of his work (Josh. iii. 13-16). Sam- 
son (Judg. xv. 19), Elijah (1 K. xvii. 10, &e.), and 
Elisha (2 K. ii-vi.) possessed the same gift. ‘The 
prophets foretold that the Messiah, of whom Moses 
was the type, would show signs and wonders as he 
had done. Isaiah, in describing his kingdom, says 
—Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing” (xxxv. 5, 6). According to 
the same prophet, the Christ was called “ to open 
the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison-house’’ (xlii. 7). And all who looked for 
the coming of the Messiah expected that the power 
of miracles would be one of the tokens of his com- 
mission. When John the Baptist, in his prison, 
heard of the works of Jesus, he sent his disciples 
to inquire, “Art Thou He that should come (6 
épxduevos =the Messiah), or do we look for an- 
other?’ Our Lord, in answer to this, only points 
to his miracles, leaving to John the inference from 
them, that no one could do such works except the 
promised One. When our Lord cured a blind and 
dumb demoniac, the people, struck with the mira- 
cle, said, “Is not this the Son of David? ”” (Matt. 
xii. 23). On another like occasion it was asked, 
“When Christ cometh will He do more miracles 
than these which this man hath done?” (John vii. 
31). So that the expectation that Messiah would 
work miracles existed amongst the people, and was 
founded on the language of prophecy. Our Lord’s 
miracles are described in the New Testament by 
several names: they are signs (onmeta), wonders 
(répara), works (@pya, most frequently in St. 
John), and mighty works (Suvduers), according to 
the point of view from which they are regarded. 
They are indeed astonishing works, wrought as 
signs of the might and presence of God; and they 
are powers or mighty works because they are such 
as no power short of the divine could have effected. 
But if the object had been merely to work wonders, 
without any other aim than to astonish the minds 
of the witnesses, the miracles of our Lord would 
not have been the best means of producing the 
effect, since many of them were wrought for the 
good of obscure people, before witnesses chiefly of 
the humble and uneducated class, and in the course 
of the ordinary life of our Lord, which lay not 
amongst those who made it their special business 
to inquire into the claims of a prophet. When 
requests were made for a more striking sign than 
those which He had wrought, for “a sign from 
heaven’? (Luke xi. 16), it was refused. When 
the tempter suggested that He should cast Himself 
down from the pinnacle of the Temple before all 
men, the temptation was rejected. The miracles of 
our Lord were to be, not wonders merely, but signs; 
and not merely signs of preternatural power, but of 
the scope and character of his ministry, and of the 
divine nature of his Person. ‘This will be evident 
from an examinvtion of those which are more par- 
ticularly described in the Gospels. Nearly forty 
eases of this kind appear; but that they are only 
examples taken out of a very great number, the 
Evangelists frequently remind us (John ii. 23; 
Matt. viii. 16 and parall.; iv. 23; xii. 15 and par- 
all.; Luke vi. 19; Matt. xi. 5; xiii. 58; ix. 35; 
xiv. 14, 36; xv. 30; xix. 2; xxi. 14). These cases 
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might be classified. There are three instances of 
restoration to life, each under peculiar conditions: 
the daughter of Jairus was lately dead; the wid- 
ow's son at Nain was being carried out to the 
graye; and Lazarus had been four days dead, and 
was returning to corruption (Matt. ix. 18; Luke 
vii. 11, 12; John xi. 1, &c.). There are about six 
cases of demoniac possession, each with its own 
circumstances: one in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, where the unclean spirit bore witness to 
Jesus as “the holy one of God’? (Mark i. 24); a 
second, that of the man who dwelt among the 
tombs in the country of the Gadarenes, whose 
state is so forcibly described by St. Mark (vy. 2), 
and who also bore witness to Him as “ the Son of 
the Most High God;” a third, the case of a dumb 
man (Matt. ix. 32); a fourth, that of a youth who 
was brought to Him as He came down from the 
Mount of ‘Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 15), and 
whom the disciples had vainly tried to heal; a 
fifth, that of another dumb man, whom the Jews 
thought he had healed “through Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils” (Luke xi. 15); and a sixth, 
that of the Syro-Pheenician girl whose mother’s 
faith was so tenacious (Matt. xv. 22). There are 
about seventeen recorded cases of the cure of hodily 
sickness, including fever, leprosy, palsy, inveterate 
weakness, the maimed limb, the issue of blood of 
twelve years’ standing, dropsy, blindness, deafness, 
and dumbness (John iv. 47; Matt. viii. 2, 14, ix. 
29> John v. 5; Matt. xii. 10) -vili. 5, ix. 20, 275 
Mark viii. 22; John ix. 1; Luke xiii. 10, xvii. 11, 
xviii. 385, xxii. 51). These three groups of mira- 
cles all pertain to one class; they all brought help 
to the suffering or sorrowing, and proclaimed what 
love the Man that did them bore towards the chil- 
dren of men. There is another class, showing a 
complete control over the powers of nature; first by 
acts of creative power, as when in the beginning 
of his ministry He made the water wine; and when 
He fed at one time five thousand, and at another 
four, with bread miraculously provided (John ii. 7, 
vi. 10; Matt. xv. 32); secondly, by setting aside 
natural laws and conditions — now in passing un- 
seen through a hostile crowd (Luke iy. 30); now 
in procuring miraculous draughts of fishes, when 
the fisher’s skill had failed (Luke v. 4; John xxi. 
6); now in stilling a tempest (Matt. viii. 26); now 
in walking to his disciples on the sea (Matt. xiv. 
25); now in the transformation of his countenance 
by a heavenly light and glory (Matt. xvii. 1); and 
again in seeking and finding the shekel for the cus- 
tomary tribute to the Temple in the fish’s mouth 
(Matt. xvii. 27). In a third class of these mira- 
cles we find our Lord overawing the wills of men; 
as when He twice cleared the Temple of the traders 
(John ii. 13; Matt. xxi. 12); and when his look 
staggered the officers that came to take Him (John 
xviii. 6). And in a fourth subdivision will stand 
one miracle only, where his power was used for 
destruction — the case of the barren fig-tree (Matt. 
xxi. 18). The destruction of the herd of swine 
does not properly rank here; it was a permitted act 
of the devils which he east out, and is no more to 
be laid to the account of the Redeemer than are all 
the sicknesses and sufferings in the land of the 
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Jews which He permitted to waste and destroy, 
haying, as He showed by his miracles, abundant 
power to prevent them. All the miracles of this 
latter class show our Lord to be one who wields the 
power of God. No one can suspend the laws of 
nature save Him who made them: when bread is 
wonderfully multiplied, and the fickle sea becomes 
a firm floor to walk on, the God of the universe is 
working the change, directly or through his deputy. 
Very remarkable, as a claim to divine power, is the 
mode in which Jesus justified acts of healing on 
the Sabbath — “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work” (John y. 17): which means, “ As God 
the Father, even on the Sabbath-day, keeps all the 
laws of the universe at work, making the planets 
roll, and the grass grow, and the animal pulses 
beat, so.do I my work: I stand above the law of 
the Sabbath, as He does.” @ 

On reviewing all the recorded miracles, we see at 
once that they are signs of the nature of Christ’s 
Person and mission. None of them are done 
merely to astonish: and hardly any of them, even 
of those which prove his power more than his love, 
but tend directly towards the good of men in 
some way or other. They show how active and 
unwearied was his love; they also show the diver- 
sity of its operation. Every degree of human 
need —from Lazarus now returning to dust — 
through the palsy that has seized on brain and 
nerves, and is almost death —through the leprosy 
which, appearing on the skin, was really a subtle, 
poison that had tainted every drop of blood in the 
veins — up to the injury to the particular limb — 
received succor from the powerful word of Christ; 
and to wrest his buried friend from corruption and 
the worm was neither more nor less difficult than 
to heal a withered hand or restore to its place an 
ear that had been cut off. And this intimate con- 
nection of the miracles with the work of Christ will 
explain the fact that faith was in many cases 
required as a condition for their performance. 
According to the common definition of a miracle, 
any one would seem to be a capable witness of its 
performance: yet Jesus sometimes refrained from 
working wonders before the unbelieving (Mark vi. 
5, 6), and sometimes did the work that was asked 
of him because of the faith of them that asked it 
(Mark vii. 29). The miracles were intended to 
attract the witnesses of them to become followers 
of Jesus and members of the kingdom of heaven. 
Where faith was already so far fixed on Him as to 
believe that He could do miracles, there was the fit 
preparation -for a faith in higher and heavenly 
things. If they knew that He could heal the body, 
they only required teaching to enlarge their view 
of him into that of a healer of the diseased spirit, 
and a giver of true life to those that are dead in 
trespasses and sins. On the other hand, where 
men’s minds were in a state of bitterness and an- 
tagonism against Him, to display miracles before 
them would but increase their condemmation. « If 
T had not done among them the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin; but now 
have they both seen and hated both Me and my 
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Father”? (John xv. 24). This result was inevita- 
ble: in order to offer salvation to those who are to 
be saved, the offer must-be heard by some of those 
who will reject it. Miracles then have two pur- 
poses — the proximate and subordinate purpose of 
doing a work of love to them that need it, and the 
higher purpose of revealing Christ in his own Per- 
son and nature as the Son of God and Saviour of 
men. Hence the rejection of the demand for a 
sign from heaven — for some great celestial phe- 
nomenon which all should see and none could 
dispute. He refused to give such a sign to the 
“ceneration’’ that asked it: and once He offered 
them instead the fact that Jonah was a type of 
Him as to his buriai and resurrection: thus refus- 
ing thein the kind of sign which they required. 
So again, in answer to a similar demand, He said, 
“ Destroy this temple and in three days [ will raise 
it up’ — alluding to his death and resurrection. 
It is as though He had said, “ All the miracles 
that I have been working are only intended to call 
attention to the one great miracle of My presence 
on earth in the form of a servant. No other kind 
of miracle will I work. If you wish for a greater 
sign, I refer you to the great miracle about to be 
wrought in Me — that of My resurrection.” The 
Lord’s words do not mean that there shall be no 
sign; He is working wonders daily: but that He 
will not travel out of the plan He has proposed for 
Himself. A sign in the sun and moon and stars 
would prove that the power of God was there; but it 
would not teach men to understand the mission of 
God Incarnate, of the loving and suffering friend and 
brother of men. The miracles which He wrought 
are those best suited to this purpose; and those 
who had faith, though but in small measure, were 
the fittest to behold them. ‘They knew Him but 
a little; but even to think of Him as a Prophet 
who was able to heal their infirmity was a germ of 
faith sufficient to make them fit hearers of his doc- 
trine and spectators of His deeds. But those 
gained nothing from the Divine work who, unable 
to deny the evidence of their eyes and ears, took 
refuge in the last argument of malice, ‘ He casteth 
out devils through Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils.”’ 

What is a miracle? A miracle must be either 
something done in contravention of all law, or it is 
a transgression of all the laws known to us, but 
not of some law which further research may dis- 
cover for us, or it is a transgression of all natural 
laws, whether known now or to be known hereafter, 
on account of some higher law whose operation 
interferes with them. Only the last of these def- 
initions could apply to the Christian miracles. God 
haying chosen to govern the world by laws, having 
impressed on the face of nature in characters not 
to be mistaken the great truth that He rules the 
universe by law and order, would not adopt in the 
kingdom of grace a different plan from that which 
in the kingdom of nature He has pursued. If the 
seen universe requires a scheme of order, and the 
spiritual world is governed without a scheme (so to 
speak), by caprice, then the God of Nature appears 
to contradict the God of Grace. Spinoza has not 
failed to make the most of this argument; but he 
assails not the true Christian idea of a miracle, but 
one which he substitutes for it (Zvract. Theol. 
Polit. 6). Nor ean the Christian miracles be re- 
garded as cases in which the wonder depends on 
the anticipation only of some law that is not now 
understood, but shall be so hereafter. In the first 
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place many of them go beyond, iv. the amount of 
their operation, all the wildest hopes of the scientific 
discoverer. In the second place, the very concep- 
tion of a miracle is vitiated by such an explanation. 
All distinction in kind between the man who is 
somewhat in advance of his age in physical knowl- 
edge, and the worker of miracles. would be taken 
away; and the miracles of one age, as the steam- 
engine, the telegraph-wire, become the tools and 
toys of the next. It remains then that a miracle 
is to be regarded as the overruling of some physical 
law by some higher law that is brought in. We 
are invited in the Gospels to regard the miracles 
not as wonders, but as the wonderful acts of Jesus 
of Nazareth. They are identified with the work of 
redemption. There are even cautions against teach- 
ing them separately — against severing them from 
their connection with his work. Eye-witnesses of 
his miracles were strictly charged to make no report 
of them te others (Matt. ix. 30; Mark y. 43, vii. 
36). And yet when John the Baptist sent his dis- 
ciples to ascertain whether the Messiah were indeed 
come or not, the answer they took back was the 
very thing which was forbidden to others — a report 
of miracles. The explanation of this seeming con- 
tradiction is that wherever a report of the signs and 
wonders was likely to be conveyed without a right 
conception of the Person of Christ and the kind 
ot doctrine which He taught, there He suffered not 
the report to be carried. Now had the purpose 
been to reveal his divine nature only. this caution 
would not have been needed, nor would faith have 
been a needful preliminary for the apprehension of 
miracles, nor would the temptations of Satan in 
the wilderness have been the cunning snares they 
were intended to be, nor would it have been neces- 
sary to refuse the convincing sign from heaven to 
the Jews that asked it. But the part of his work 
to which attention was to be directed in connection 
with the miracles, was the mystery of our redemp- 
tion by One “who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men: and being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross”’ (Phil. ii. 5-8).. Very 
few are the miracles in which divine power is exer- 
cised without a manifest reference to the purpose 
of assisting men. He works for the most part as 
the Power of God in a state of humiliation for the 
good of men. Not insignificant here are the cases 
in which He condescends to use means, wholly 
inadequate indeed in any other hands than his; 
but still they are a token that He has descended 
into the region where means are employed, from 
that in which even the spoken word can control 
the subservient agents of nature. He laid his hand 
upon the patient (Matt. viii. 8, 15, ix. 29, xx. 34; 
Luke vii. 14; xxii. 51). He anointed the eyes of 
the blind with clay (John ix. 6). He put his finger 
into the ear and touched the tongue of the deaf and 
dumb sufferer in Deeapolis (Mark vii. 33, 34). He 
treated the blind man at Bethsaida in like fashion 
(Mark viii. 23). Even where He fed. the five 
thousand and the four, He did not create bread 
out of nothing, which would have been as easy for 
Him, but much bread out of little; and He looked 
up to heaven and blessed the meat as a thankful 
man would do (Matt. xiv. 19; John vi. 11; Matt. 
xy. 36). At the grave of Lazarus He lifted up his 
eyes and gaye thanks that the Father had heard 
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Him (John xi. 41, 42), and this great miracle is 
accompanied by tears and groanings, that show how 
One so mighty to save has truly become a man 
with human soul and sympathies. The worker of 
the miracles is God become Man; and as signs of 
his Person and work are they to be measured. 
Hence, when the question of the credibility of 
miracles is discussed, it ought to be preceded by 
the question, Is redemption from the sin of Adam 
a probable thing? Is it probable that there are 
spiritual laws as well as natural, regulating the 
relations between us and the Father of our spirits ? 
Is it probable that, such laws existing, the needs 
of men and the goodness of God would lead to an 
expression of them, complete or partial, by means 
of revelation? If these questions are all decided 
in the affirmative, then Hume's argument against 
miracles is already half overthrown. ‘ No testi- 
mony,” says Hume, “is sufficient to establish a 
miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind 
that its falsehood would be more miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavors to establish; and even 
in that case there is a mutual destruction of argu- 
ments, and the superior only gives us an assurance 
suitable to that dezvee of force which remains after 
deducting the inferior’’ (’ssys, vol. ii. p. 130). 
If the Christian miracles are parts of a scheme 
which bears other marks of a divine origin, they 
point to the existence of a set of spiritual laws with 
which Christianity is connected, and of which it is 
the expression; and then the difficulty of believing 
them disappears. They are not “ against nature,” 
but above it; they are not the few caprices of Proy- 
idence breaking in upon ages of order, but they are 
glimpses of the divine spiritual cosmos permitted to 
be seen amidst the laws of the natural world, of 
which they take precedence, just as in the physical 
world one law can supersede another. And as to 
the testimony for them let Paley speak: “If 
twelve men, whose probity and good sense I had 
long known, should seriously and circumstantially 
relate to me an account of a miracle wrought before 
their eyes, and in which it was impossible they 
should be deceived; if the governor of the country, 
hearing a rumor of this account, should call those 
men into his presence, and ofter them a short pro- 
posal, either to confess the imposture or submit to 
be tied up to a gibbet; if they should refuse with 
one voice to acknowledge that there existed any 
falsehood or imposture in the case; if this threat 
were communicated to them separately, yet with 
no different effect; if it was at last executed, if I 
myself saw them one after another consenting to 
be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than give up 
the truth of their account; . . . there exists not 
a skeptic in the world who would not believe them, 
or who would defend such ineredulity ” (Lvidences, 
Introduction, p. 6), In the theory of a mutual 
destruction’ of arguments so that the belief in 
miracles would represent exactly the balance be- 
tween the evidence for and against them, Hume 
contradicts the commonest religious, and. indeed 
worldly, experience; he confounds the state of de- 
liberation and examination with that of conviction. 
When Thomas the Apostle, who had doubted the 
great central miracle of the resurrection, was allowed 
to touch the Saviour’s wounded side, and in an 
access of undoubting faith exclaimed, ‘ My Lord, 
and my God!” who does not see that at that 
moment all the former doubts were wiped out, and 
were as though they had never been? How could 
he carry about those doubts or any recollection of 
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them, to be a set-off against the complete convic- 
tion that had succeeded them? It is so with the 
Christian life in every case; faith, which is “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,’ could not continue to weigh and balance 
evidence for and against the truth; the conviction 
either rises to a perfect moral certainty, or it con- 
tinues tainted and worthless as a principle of ac- 
tion. 

The lapse of time may somewhat alter the aspect 
of the evidence for miracles, but it does not weaken 
it. It is more difficult (so to speak) to cross- 
examine witnesses who delivered their testimony 
ages ago; but another kind of evidence has been 
gathering strength in successive ages. The miracles 
are all consequences and incidents of one great 
miracle, the Incarnation; and if the Incarnation is 
found true, the rest become highly probable. But 
this very doctrine has been thoroughly proved 
through all these ages. Nations have adopted it, 
and they are the greatest nations of the world. 
Men have lived and died in it, bave given up their 
lives to preach it; have found that it did not dis- 
appoint them, but held true under them to the 
last. The existence of Christianity itself has be- 
come an evidence. It is a phenomenon easy to 
understand if we grant the miracle of the Incarna- 
tion, but is an effect without an adequate cause if 
that be denied. 

Miracles then are offered us in the Gospels, not 
as startling violations of the order of nature, but as 
conséquences of the revelation of Himself made by 
Jesus Christ for men’s salvation, and as such they 
are not violations of order at all, but interferences 
of the spiritual order with the natural. They are 
abundantly witnessed by earnest and competent 
men, who did not aim at any earthly reward for 
their teaching; and they are proofs, together with 
his pure life and holy doctrine, that Jesus was the 
Son of God. (See Dean Trench On the Miracles, 
an important work; [Mozley, Bampton Lectures, 
1865;] Baumgarten, Leben Jesu; Paley’s £vi- 
dences; Butler's Analogy; Hase, Leben Jesu; with 
the various Commentaries on the New Testament.) 

2. The Parables.— In considering the Lord’s 
teaching we turn first to the parables. In all ages 
the aid of the imagination has been sought to assist 
in the teaching of abstract truth, and that in various 
ways: in the parable, where some story of ordinary 
doings is made to convey a spiritual meaning, be- 
yond what the narrative itself contains, and without 
any assertion that the narrative does or does not 
present an actual occurrence: in the fable, where 
a story, for the most part an impossible one, of 
talking beast and reasoning bird, is made the vehicle 
of some shrewd and prudent lesson of worldly wis- 
dom: in the allegory, which is a story with a nioral 
or spiritual meaning, in which the lesson taught is 
so prominent as almost wholly to supersede the 
story that clothes it, and the names and actions 
are so chosen that no interpreter shall be required 
for the application: and lastly, in the proverb, 
which is often only a parable or a fable condensed 
into a few pithy words [PARABLE] (Ernesti, Lea. 
Tech. Grecum, under mapaBorh, Adyos, GAATYyo- 
plas Trench, On the Parables; Alford on Matt. 
xiii. 1, and other Commentators: Hase, Leben Jesu, 
§ 67, 4th ed.; Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 568, foll.). 
Nearly fifty parables are preserved in the Gospels, 
and they are only selected from a larger number 
(Mark iv. 33). Each Evangelist, even St. Mark, 
has preserved some that are peculiar to himself. 
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St. John never uses the word parable, but that of 
proverb (rapoimta), which the other Evangelists 
nowhere employ. In reference to this mode of 
teaching, our Lord tells the disciples, « Unto you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God; but to others in parables, that seeing they 
might not see, and hearing they might not under- 
stand”? (Luke viii. 10); and some have hastily con- 
cluded from this that the parable — the clearest of 
all modes of teaching —was employed to conceal 
knowledge from those who were not susceptible of 
it, and that this was its chief purpose. But it was 
chosen not for this negative object, but for its 
positive advantages in the instruction of the dis- 
ciples. The nature of the kingdom of heaven was 
not understood even by disciples; hard even to them 
were the sayings that described it, and the hearing 
of them caused many to go back and walk no more 
with Him (John vi. 66). If there was any mode 
of teaching better suited than another to the pur- 
pose of preserving truths for the memory that were 
not yet accepted by the heart —for keeping the 
seed safe till the time should arrive for the quicken- 
ing Spirit to come down and give it growth — that 
mode would be the best suited to the peculiar posi- 
tion of the disciples. And any means of translating 
an abstract thought into sensuous language has 
ever been the object of poet and teacher in all 
countries. He who can best employ the symbols 
of the visible world for the deeper acts of thought 
has been the clearest and most successful expositor. 
The parable affords just such an instrument as was 
required. Who could banish from his mind, when 
once understood, the image of the house built on 
the sand, as the symbol of the faithless soul unable 
to stand by the truth in the day of temptation ? 
To whom does not the parable of the prodigal son 
bring back the thought of God’s merciful kindness 
towards the erring? But without such striking 
images it would haye been impossible (to use mere 
human language) to make known to the disciples 
in their half-enlightened state the mysteries of faith 
in the Son of God as a principle of life, of repent- 
ance from sin, and of an assurance of peace and 
welcome from the God of mercy. astern teachers 
have made this mode of instruction familiar; the 
originality of the parables lay not in the method 
of teaching by stories, but in the profound and new 
truths which the stories taught so aptly. And 
Jesus had another purpose in selecting this form 
of instruction: He foresaw that many would reject 
Him, and on them He would not lay a heavier 
burden than they needs must bear. He did not 
ofter them daily and hourly, in their plainest form, 
the grand truths of sin and atonement, of judgement 
and heaven and hell, and in so doing multiply 
oceasions of blaspheming. ‘ Those that were with- 
out’ heard the parable; but it was an aimless story 
to them if they sought no moral purpose under it, 
and a dark saying, passing comprehension, if they 
did so seek. When the Lord gathered round Him 
those that were willing to be his, and explained to 
them at length the parable and its application 
(Matt. xiii. 10-18), then the light thus thrown on 
it was not easy to extinguish in their memory. 
And amongst those without there was no doubt a 
difference; some listened with indifferent, and some 
with unbelieving and resisting minds; and of both 
minds some remained in their aversion, more or 
less active, from the Son of God unto the end, and 
some were converted after He was risen. To these 
we may suppose that the parables which had rested 
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in their memories as vivid pictures, yet still a dead 
letter, so far as moral import is concerned, became 
by the Holy Spirit, whose business it was to teach 
men all things and to bring all things to their 
remembrance (John xiv. 26), a quick and powerful 
light of truth, lighting up the dark places with a 
brightness never again to fade from their eyes. 
The parable unapplied is a dark saying; the parable 
explained is the clearest of all teaching. When 
language is used in Holy Scripture which would 
seem to treat the parables as means of ‘concealment 
rather than of instruction, it must be taken to refer 
to the unexplained parable—to the eypher with- 
out the key — the symbol without the interpreta- 
tion. 

Besides the parables, the more direct teaching of 
our Lord is conveyed in many discourses, dispersed 
through the Gospels; of which three may be here 
selected as examples, the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v.-vii.), the discourse after the feeding of 
the five thousand (John vi. 22-65), and the final 
discourse and prayer which preceded the Passion 
(John xiv.-xvii.). These are selected principally 
because they mark three distinct periods in the 
ministry of Jesus, the opening of it, the principal 
change in the tone of its teaching, and the solemn 
close. 

Notwithstanding the endeavor to establish that 
the Sermon on the Mount of St. Matthew is dif 
ferent from the Sermon on the Plain of St. Luke, 
the evidence for their being one and the same dis- 
course greatly preponderates. If so, then its his- 
torical position must be fixed from St. Luke; and 
its earlier place in St. Matthew’s Gospel must be 
owing to the Evangelist’s wish to commence the 
account of the ministry of Jesus with a summary 
of his teaching; an intention further illustrated by 
the mode in which the Evangelist has wrought in 
with his report of the discourse several sayings 
which St. Luke connects with the various facts 
which on different occasions drew them forth (comp. 
Luke xiv. 384, xi. 33, xvi. 17, xii. 58, 59, xvi. 18, 
with places in Matt. v.; also Luke xi. 1-4, xii. 33, 
34, xi. 34-36, xvi. 18, xii. 22-31, with places in 
Matt. vi.; also Luke xi. 9-13, xiii. 24, 25-27, with 
places in Matt. vii.) Yet this is done without 
violence to the connection and structure of the 
whole discourse. _ Matthew, to whom Jesus is ever 
present as the Messiah, the Anointed Prophet of 
the chosen people, the successor of Moses, sets at 
the head of his ministry the giving of the Christian 
law with its bearing on the Jewish. From Luke 
we learn that Jesus had gone up into a mountain 
to pray, that on the morning following He made 
up the number of his twelve Apostles, and solemnly 
appointed them, and then descending He stood 
upon a level place (kataBas per’ adtev éorn emt 
témou medivov, Luke vi. 17), not necessarily at the 
bottom of the mountain, but where the multitude 
could stand round and hear; and there he taught 
them in a solemn address the law§ and constitution 
of his new kingdom, the kingdom of Heaven. He 
tells them who aré meet to be citizens of that 
heavenly polity, and in so doing rebukes almost 
eyery quality on which the world sets a value. The 
poor in spirit, that is the lowly-minded, the mourn- 
ers and the meek, those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness, the merciful, the pure, and the peace- 
makers, are all “ blessed,” are all possessed of the 
temper which will assort well with that heavenly 
kingdom, in contrast to the proud, the confident, 
the great and successful, whom the world honors, 
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(St. Luke adds denunciations of woe to the tempers 
which are opposed to the Gospel, which St. Matthew 
omits.) This novel exordium startles all the hearers, 
for it seems to proclaim a new world, new hopes, and 
new virtues; and our Lord then proceeds to meet the 
question that rises up in their minds — “ If these 
dispositions and not a literal obedience to minute 
precepts constitute a Christian, what then becomes 
of the law?”’ Answering this tacit objection, the 
Lord bids them “ think not that Iam come to de- 
stroy (karaAdoat, (bolish) the law and the prophets, 
I am not come to destroy but to fulfill’ (rAnpdcat, 
complete, Matt. vy. 17). He goes on to tell them 
that not one point or letter of the Law was written 
in vain; that what was temporary in it does not 
fall away till its purpose is answered, what was of 
permanent obligation shall never be lost. He then 
shows how far more deep and searching a moral 
lawgiver He is than was Moses his prototype, who 
like Him spoke the mind of God. ‘The eternal 
prineiples which Moses wrote in broad lines, such 
as a dull and unspiritual people must read, He 
applies to deeper seated sins and to all the finer 
shades of evil. Murder was denounced by the Law; 
but anger and provoking speech are of the same 
stock. It is not only murder, but hate, that is the 
root of that poisonous fruit which God abhors. 
Hate defiles the very offering that a man makes to 
God; let him leave his gift unoffered, and get the 
hate cast out, and not waste his time in an unac- 
ceptable sacrifice. Hate will affect the soul forever, 
if it goes out of the world to meet its Judge in 
that defiling garment; ‘agree with thine adversary 
quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him” 
(ver. 25). The act of adultery is deadly, and Moses 
forbade it. But to permit the thought of lust to 
rest in the heart, to suffer the desire to linger there 
without combating it (6Aéreiw mpds Td emiBumA- 
ga) is of the same nature, and shares the condem- 
nation. The breach of an oath (Lev. xix. 12) was 
forbidden by the Law; and the rabbinical writers 
had woven a distinction between oaths that were 
and oaths that were not binding (Maimonides in 
Lightfoot, Mor. Heb. ii. p. 127). Jesus shows that 
all oaths, whether they name the Creator or not, 
are an appeal to Him, and all are on that account 
equally binding. But the need of an oath “cometh 
of evil; ’’ the bare asseveration of a Christian should 
be as solemn and sacred to him as the most binding 
oath. That this in its simple literal application 
would go to abolish all swearing is beyond a ques- 
tion; but the Lord is sketching out a perfect Law 
for a perfect kingdom; and this is not the only 
part of the sermon on the Mount which in the 
present state of the world cannot be carried out 
completely. Men there are on whom a word is less 
binding than an oath; and in judicial proceedings 
the highest test must be applied to them to elicit 
the truth; therefore an oath must still form part 
of a legal process, and a good man may take what 
is really kept up td control the wicked. Jesus Him- 
self did not refuse the oath administered to Him 
in the Sanhedrim (Matt. xxvi: 63). And yet the 
need of an oath ‘cometh of evil,’ for among men 
who respect the truth it would add nothing to the 
weight of their evidence. Almost the same would 
apply to the precepts with which our Lord replaces 
the much-abused law of retaliation, “An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’? (Ex. xxi. 24). 
To conquer an enemy by submission where he 
expected resistance is of the very essence of the 
Gospel; it is an exact imitation of our Lord’s own 
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example, who, when He might have summoned 
more than twelve legions of Angels to his aid, 
allowed the Jews to revile and slay Him. And yet 
it is not possible at once to wipe out from our 
social arrangements the principle of retribution. 
The robber who takes a coat must not be encouraged 
to seize the cloak also; to give to every one that 
asks all that he asks would be an encouragement 
to sloth and shameless importunity. But yet the 
awakened conscience will find out a hundred ways 
in which the spirit of this precept may be carried 
out, even in our imperfect social state; and the 
power of this loving policy will be felt by those who 
attempt it. Finally, our Lord sums up this portion 
of his divine law by words full of sublime wisdom. 
To the cramped and confined love of the Rabbis, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy,’’ He opposes this nobler rule— “ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven; for He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. . . . Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect ’’ (Matt. 
y. 44, 45, 48). To this part of the sermon, which 
St. Luke has not preserved, but which St. Matthew, 
writing as it were with his face turned towards his 
Jewish countrymen, could not pretermit, succeed 
precepts on almsgiving, on prayer, on forgiveness, 
on fasting, on trust in God’s providence, and on 
tolerance; all of them tuned to one of two notes: 
that a man’s whole nature must be offered to God, 
and that it is man’s duty to do to others as he 
would have them do to him. An earnest appeal on 
the difficulty of a godly life, and the worthlessness 
of mere profession, cast in the form of a parable, 
concludes this wonderful discourse. ‘The differences 
between the reports of the two Evangelists are 
many. In the former Gospel the sermon occupies 
one hundred and seven verses: in the latter, thirty. 
The longer report includes the exposition of the 
relation of the Gospel to the Law: it also draws 
together, as we have seen, some passages which St. 
Luke reports elsewhere and in another connection ; 
and where the two contain the same matter, that 
of Luke is somewhat more compressed. But in 
taking account of this, the purpose of St. Matthew 
is to be borne in mind: the morality of the Gospel 
is to be fully set forth at the beginning of our 
Lord’s ministry, and especially in its bearing on 
the Law as usually received by the Jews, for whose 
use especially this Gospel was designed. And when 
this discourse is compared with the later examples 
to which we shall presently refer, the fact comes out 
more distinctly, that we have here the Code of the 
Christian Lawgiver, rather than the whole Gospel; 
that the standard of Christian duty is here fixed, 
but the means for raising men to the level where 
the observance of such a law is at all possible are 
not yet pointed out. The hearers learned how 
Christians would act and think, and to what degree 
of moral purity they would aspire, in the state of 
salvation; but how that state was to be purchased 
for them, and conveyed oyer to them, is not yet 
pointed out. 

The next example of the teaching of Jesus must 
be taken from a later epoch in his ministry. It is 
probable that the great discourse in John vi. took 
place about the time of the Transfiguration, just 
before which He began to reveal to the disciples the 
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story of his sufferings (Matt. xvi. and parallels), 
which was the special and frequent theme of his 
teaching until the end. , The effect of his personal 
work on the disciples now becomes the prominent 
subject. He had taught them that He was the 
Christ, and had given them his law, wider and 
deeper far than that of Moses. ‘But the objection 
to every law applies more strongly the purer and 
higher the law is; and ‘how to perform that which 
{ will” is a question that grows more difficult to 
answer as the standard of obedience is raised. It 
is that question which our Lord proceeds to answer 
here. The feeding of the five thousand had lately 
taken place; and from this miracle He preaches yet 
a greater, namely, that all spiritual life is imparted 
to the disciples from Him, and that they must feed 
on Him that their souls may live. He can feed 
them with something more than manna, even with 
Himself; * for the bread of God is He which cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life unto the world” 
(John vi. 26-40). The Jews murmur at this hard 
doctrine, and He warns them that it is a kind of 
test of those who have been with Him: “ No man 
can come to Me except the Father which hath sent 
Me draw him.’’ He repeats that He is the bread 
of life; and they murmur yet more (vers. 41-52). 
He presses it on them still more strongly: ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at 
the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, dwelieth in me and I in 
him. As the living Father hath sent me, and I 
live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me” (vy. 53-57). After this dis- 
course many of the disciples went. back and walked 
no more with Him. They could not conceive how 
salvation could depend on a condition so strange, 
nay, even so revolting. However we may blame 
them for their want of confidence in their ‘Teacher, 
it is not to be imputed to them as a fault that they 
found a doctrine, which in itself is difficult, and 
here was clothed in dark and obscure expressions, 
beyond the grasp of their understanding at that 
time. For that doctrine was, that Christ had taken 
our fleshly nature, to suffer in it, and to shed his 
blood in it; and that those to whom tbe benefits 
of his atoning death are imparted find it to be 
their spiritual food and life, and the condition of 
their resurrection to life everlasting. 

Whether this passage refers, and in what degree, 
to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, is a ques- 
tion on which commentators have been much di- 
vided, but two observations should in some degree 
guide our interpretation: the one, that if the pri- 
mary reference of the discourse had been to the 
Lord’s Supper, it would have been uttered at the 
institution of that rite, and not before, at a time 
when the disciples could not possibly make applica- 
tion of it to a sacrament of which they had never 
even heard; the other, that the form of speech in 
this discourse comes so near that which is used in 
instituting the Lord’s Supper, that it is impossible 
to exclude all reference to that Sacrament. The 
Redeemer here alludes to his death, to the body 
which shall suffer on the Cross, and to the blood 
which shall be poured out. This great sacrifice is 
not only to be looked on, but to be believed; and 
not only believed, but appropriated to the believer, 
to become part of his very heart and life. Faith, 
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here as elsewhere, is the means of apprehending it; 
but when it is once laid hold of, it will be as much 
a part of the believer as the food that nourishes the 
body becomes incorporated with the body. In three 
passages in the other Evangelists, in which our 
Lord about this very time prepares them for his 
sufferings, He connects with the announcement a 
warning to the disciples that all who would come 
after Him must show the fruit of his death in their 
lives (Matt. xvi., Mark viii., Luke ix.). And this 
new principle, infused into them by the life and 
death of the Redeemer, by his taking our flesh and 
then suffering in it (for neither of these is excluded), 
is to believers the seed of eternal life. The be- 
liever * hath eternal life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day’? (John vi. 54). Now the words 
of Jesus in instituting the Lord’s Supper come very 
near to the expressions in this discourse: “ This is 
my body which is given for you (jmép Suav) - - - 
This cup is the new testament in my blood, which 
is shed for you” (Luke xxii. 19, 20). That the 
Lord’s Supper is a means of applying to us through 
faith the fruits of the incarnation and the atone- 
ment of Christ, is generally admitted; and if so, 
the discourse before us will apply to that sacrament, 
not certainly to the exclusion of other means of 
appropriating the saving death of Christ, but still 
with great force, inasmuch as the Lord’s Supper is 
the most striking symbol of the application to us 
of the Lord’s body. Here in a bold figure the dis- 
ciples are told that they must eat the flesh of Christ 
and drink his blood; whilst in the sacrament the 
same figure becomes an act. Here the language is 
meant to be general; and there it finds its most 
striking special application, but not its only one. 
And the uttering of these words at an epoch that 
preceded by some months the first celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper was probably intended to pre- 
clude that special and limited application of it 
which would narrow it down to the sacrament only, 
and out of which much false and even idolatrous 
teaching has grown. (Compare Commentaries of 
Alford, Liicke, Meyer, Stier, Heubner, Williams, 
Tholuck, and others, on this passage.) It will still 
be asked how we are to account for the startling 
form in which this most profound Gospel-truth was 


‘put before persons to whom it was likely to prove 


an offense. The answer is not difficult. -Many 
had companied with the Lord during the early part 
of his ministry, to see his miracles, perhaps to de- 
rive some fruit from them, to talk about Him, and 
to repeat his sayings, who were quite unfit to go 
on as his followers to the end. ‘There was a wide 
difference between the two doctrines, that Jesus was 
the Christ, and that the Christ must hang upon 
the tree, as to their effects on unregenerate and 
worldly minds. Tor the latter they were not pre- 
pared: though many of them could possibly accept 
the former. Now this discourse belongs to the 
time of transition from the easier to the harder 
doctrine. And we may suppose that it was meant 
to sift the disciples, that the good grain might re- 
main in the garner and the chaff be scattered to 
the wind. Hence the hard and startling form in 
which it was cast; not indeed that this figure of 
eating and drinking in reference to spiritual things 
was wholly unknown to Jewish teachers, for Light- 
foot, Schittgen, and Wetstein, have shown the 
contrary. But hard it doubtless was; and if the 
condition of discipleship had been that they should 
then and there understand what they heard, their 
turning back at this time would have been ineyit- 
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able. 


go away?” If a beloved teacher says something 
which overturns the previous notions of the taught, 
and shocks their prejudices, then whether they will 


continue by his side to hear him explain further | 


what they find difficult, or desert him at once, 
will depend on the amount of their confidence in 
him. Many of the disciples went back and walked 
no more with Jesus, because their conviction that 
He was the Messiah had no real foundation. The 
rest remained with Him for the reason so beauti- 
fully expressed by Peter: “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? hou hast the words of eternal life. And 
we believe and are sure that Thou art that Christ, 
the Son of the living God’ (John vi. 68, 69). 
The sin of the faint-hearted followers who now 
deserted Him was not that they found this diffi- 
cult; but that finding it difficult they had not 
confidence enough to wait for light. 

The third example of our Lord’s discourses 
which may be selected is that which closes his 
ministry — “‘ Now is the Son of Man glorified, and 
God is glorified in Him. If God be glorified in 
Him, God shall also glorify Him in Himself, and 
shall straightway glorify Him ’”’ (John xiii. 31, 32). 
This great discourse, recorded only by St. John, 
extends from the thirteenth to the end of the seven- 
teenth chapter. It hardly admits of analysis. It 
ainounces the Saviour’s departure in the fulfillment 
of his mission ; it imposes the “ new commandment ”’ 
on the disciples of a special love towards each other 
which should be the outward token to the world of 
their Christian profession; it consoles them with 
the promise of the Comforter who should be to 
them instead of the Saviour; it tells them all that 
He should do for them, teaching them, reminding 
them, reproving the world and guiding the disciples 
into all truth. It offers them, instead of the bodily 
presence of their beloved Master, free access to the 
throne of his Father, and spiritual blessings such 
as they had not known before. Finally, it cul- 
minates in that sublime prayer (ch. xvii.) by which 
the High-priest as it were consecrates Himself the 
victim; and so doing, prays for those who shall 
hold fast and keep the benefits of that sacrifice, 
offered for the whole world, whether his disciples 
already, or to be brought to Him thereafter by the 
ministry of Apostles. He wills that they shall be 
with Him and behold his glory. He recognizes 
the righteousness of the Father in the plan of sal- 
vation, and in the result produced to the disciples; 
in whom that highest and purest love wherewith 
the Father loved the Son shall be present. and with 
and in that love the Son Himself shall be present 
with them. ‘ With this elevated thought,” says 
Olshausen, ‘the Redeemer concludes his prayer 
for the disciples, and in them for the Church 
through all ages. He has compressed into the last 
moments given Him for intercourse with his own 
the most sublime and glorious sentiments ever 
uttered by human lips. Hardly has the sound of 
the last word died away when Jesus passes with 
his disciples over the brook Kedron to Gethsemane; 
and the bitter conflict draws on. The seed of the 
new world must be sown in death that thence life 
may spring up.” ; 

These three discourses are examples of the Say- 
iour’s teaching — of its progressive character from 
the opening of his ministry to the close. The first 
exhibits his practical precepts as Lawgiver of his 
people; the second, an exposition of the need of his 


But even on the twelve Jesus imposes no | 
such condition. He only asks them, ‘ Will ye also | 
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sacrifice, but addressed to the world without, and 
intended to try them rather than to attract; and 
the third, where Christ, the Lawgiver and the High- 
priest, stand$ before God as the Son of God, and 
speaks to Him of his inmost counsels, as one who 
had known them from the beginning. They will 
serve as illustrations of the course of his doctrine: 
whilst others will be mentioned in the narrative as 
it proceeds. 

The Scene of the Lord’s Ministry. — As to the 
scene of the ministry of Christ, no less than as to 
its duration, the three Evangelists seem at first 
sight to be at variance with the fourth. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke record only our Lord’s doings in 
Galilee; if we put aside a few days before the Pas- 
sion, we find that they never mention his visiting 
Jernsalem. John, on the other hand, whilst he 
records some acts in Galilee, devotes the chief part 
of his Gospel to the transactions in Judzea. But 
when the supplemental character of John’s Gospel 
is borne in mind there is little difficulty in explain- 
ing this. The three Evangelists do not profess to 
give a chronology of the ministry, but rather a 
picture of it: notes of time are not frequent in 
their narrative. And as they chiefly confined them- 
selves to Galilee, where the Redeemer’s chief acts 
were done, they might naturally omit to mention 
the feasts, which being passed by our Lord at Jeru- 
salem, added nothing to the materials for his Gal- 
ilean ministry. John, on the other hand, writing 
later, and giving an account of the Redeemer’s 
life which is still less complete as a history (for 
more than one half of the fourth Gospel is oceupied 
with the last three months of the ministry, and 
seven chapters out of twenty-one are filled with 
the account of the few days of the Passion), vindi- 
eates his historical claim by supplying several pre- 
cise notes of time: in the occurrences after the 
baptism of Jesus, days and even hours are speci- 
fied (i. 29, 35, 39, 43, ii. 1); the first miracle is 
mentioned, and the time at which it was wrought 
(ii. 1-11). He mentions not only the Passovers 
(ii. 13, 23; vi. 4; xiii. 1, and perhaps v. 1), but 
also the feast of Tabernacles (vii. 2) and of Dedi- 
cation (x. 22); and thus it is ordered that the 
Evangelist who goes over the least part of the 
ground of our Lord’s ministry is yet the same who 
fixes for us its duration, and enables us to arrange 
the facts of the rest more exactly in their historical 
places. It is true that the three Gospels record 
chiefly the occurrences in Galilee: but there is evi- 
dence in them that labors were wrought in Judea. 
Frequent teaching in Jerusalem is implied in the 
Lord's lamentation over the lost city (Matt. xxiii. 
37). The appearance in Galilee of scribes and 
Pharisees and others from Jerusalem (Matt. iv. 25, 
xv. 1) would be best explained on the supposition 
that their enmity had been excited against Him 
during visits to Jerusalem. The intimacy with 
the family of Lazarus (Luke. x. 38 ff), and the 
attachment of Joseph of Arimathea to the Lord 
(Matt. xxvii. 57), would imply, most probably, 
frequent visits to Jerusalem. But why was Galilee 
chosen as the principal scene of the ministry ? 
The question is not easy to answer. The prophet 
would resort to the Temple of God; the King of 
the Jews would go to his own royal city; the 
Teacher of the chosen people would preach in the 
midst of them. But their hostility prevented it. 
The Saviour, who, accepting all the infirmities of 
‘the form of a servant,’ which He had taken, fled 
in his childhood to Egypt, betakes Himself to Gal- 
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ilee to avoid Jewish hatred and machinations, and 
lays the foundations of his church amid a people 
of impure and despised race. To Jerusalem He 
comes occasionally, to teach and sufter persecution, 
and finally to die: “ for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem’? (Luke xiii. 33). it was 
upon the first outbreak of persecution against Him 
that He lett Judea: “ When Jesus had heard that, 
John was cast into prison, He departed into Gal- 
ilee’”’ (Matt. iv. 12). And that this persecution 
aimed at Him also we gather from St. John: 
“When therefore the Lord knew how that the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and baptized 
more disciples than John . . . He left Judeea and 
departed into Galilee” (iv. 1, 3). If the light of 
the Sun of Righteousness shone on the Jews hence- 
forward from the far-off shores of the Galilean lake, 
it was because they had refused and abhorred that 
light. 

Duration of the Ministry. —It is impossible to 
determine exactly from the Gospels the number of 
years during which the Redeemer exercised his 
ministry before the Passion; but the doubt lies 
between two and three; for the opinion, adopted 
from an interpretation of Isaiah lxi. 2 by more than 
one of the ancients, that it lasted only one year, 
cannot be borne out (Euseb. iii. 24; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. lib. i. c. 21; Origen, Princ. iv. 5). The data 
are to be drawn from St. John. This Evangelist 
mentions six feasts, at five of which Jesus was pres- 
ent; the Passover that followed his baptism (ii. 13); 
‘Ca feast of the Jews” (éoprf without the article, 
v. 1), a Passover during which Jesus remained in 
Galilee (vi. 4); the feast of Tabernacles to which 
the Lord went up privately (vii. 2); the feast of 
Dedication (x. 22); and lastly the feast of Pass- 
over, at which He suffered (xii., xiii.). There are 
certainly three Passovers, and it is possible that 
“a feast’ (v. 1) may be a fourth. Upon this 
possibility the question turns. Liicke in his Com- 
mentary (vol. ii. p. i), in collecting with great 
research the various opinions on this place, is un- 
able to arrive at any definite conclusion upon it, 
and leaves it unsolved. But if this feast is not a 
Passover, then no Passover is mentioned by John 
between the first (ii. 13), and that which is spoken 
of in the sixth chapter; and the time between 
those two must be assumed to be a single year 
only. Now, although the record of John of this 
period contains but few facts, yet when all the 
Evangelists are compared, the amount of labor 
compressed into this single year would be too much 
for its compass. The time during which Jesus 
was baptizing (by his disciples) near the Jordan 
was probably considerable, and lasted till John’s 
imprisonment (John iii. 22-36, and see below). 
The circuit round Galilee, mentioned in Matt. iv. 
23-25, was a missionary journey through a country 
of considerable population, and containing two 
hundred towns; and this would occupy some time. 
But another such journey, of the most comprehen- 
sive kind, is undertaken in the same year (Luke 
viii. 1), in which He ‘“ went throughout every city 
and village.’ And a third cireuit of the same 
kind, and equally general (Matt. ix. 35-38), would 
close the same year. Is it at all probable that 
Jesus, after spending a considerable time in Judea, 
would be able to make three circuits of Galilee in 
the remainder of the year, preaching and doing 


*a The article is inserted in many manuscripts, in- 
cluding the Sinaitic, and this reading is adopted by 
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wonders in the various places to which He came? 
This would be more likely if the journeys were 
hurried and partial; but all three are spoken of as 
though they were the very opposite. It is, to say the 
least, easier to suppose that the “ feast’ (John y. 
1) was a Passover, dividing the time into two, and 
throwing two of these circuits into the second year 
of the ministry; provided there be nothing to make 
this interpretation improbable in itself. The words 
are, “ After this there was a feast of the Jews; and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem.’? ‘These two facts 
are meant as cause and effect; the feast caused the 
visit. If so, it was probably one of the three feasts 
at which the Jews were expected to appear before 
God at Jerusalem. Was it the Passover, the Pen- 
tecost, or the Feast of Tabernacles? In the pre- 
ceding chapter the Passover has been spoken of as 
“the feast’ (ver. 45); and if another feast were 
meant here the name of it would have been added, 
as in vii. 2, x. 22. The omission of the article is 
not decisive,“ for it occurs in other cases where the 
Passover is certainly intended (Matt. xxvii. 15; 
Mark xv. 6); nor is it clear that the Passover was 
called the feast, as the most eminent, although the 
Feast of Tabernacles was sometimes so described. 
All that the omission could proye would be that 
the Evangelist did not think it needful to describe 
the feast more precisely. The words in John iy. 
35, “There are yet four months and then cometh 
harvest,” would agree with this, for the barley har- 
vest began on the 16th Nisan, and reckoning back 
four months would bring this conversation to the 
beginning of December, 7. e. the middle of Kisleu. 
If it be granted that our Lord is here merely quot- 
ing a common form of speech (Alford), still it is 
more likely that He would use one appropriate to 
the time at which He was speaking. And if these 
words were uttered in December, the next of the 
three great feasts occurring would be the Passover. 
The shortness of the interval between y. 1 and vi. 
4, would afford an objection, if it were not for the 
scantiness of historical details in the early part of 
the ministry in St. John: from the other Evan- 
gelists it appears that two great journeys might 
have to be included between these verses. Upon 
the whole, though there is nothing that amounts 
to proof, it is probable that there were four Pass- 
overs, and consequently that our Lord’s ministry 
lasted somewhat more than three years, the ‘ be- 
ginning of miracles’? (John ii.) having been wrought 
before the first Passover. On data of calculation 
that have already been mentioned, the year of the 
first of these Passovers was U. c. 780, and the 
Baptism of our Lord took place either in the begin- 
ning of that year or the end of the year preceding. 
The ministry of John the Baptist began in U. ¢. 
779. (See Commentaries on John v. 1, especially 
Kuinél and Liicke. Also Winer, Realwérterbuch, 
Art. Jesus Christ ; Greswell, Dissertations, vol. i. 
Diss. 4, vol. ii. Diss. 22.) 

After this sketch of the means, the scene, and 
the duration of the Saviour’s ministry, the his- 
torical order of the events may be followed without 
interruption. 

Our Lord has now passed through the ordeal of 
temptation, and his ministry is begun. At Beth- 
abara, to which He returns, disciples begin to be 
drawn towards Him; Andrew and another, prob- 
ably John, the sole narrator of the fact, see Jesus, 


Tischendorf in the 2d ed. of his Synopsis Evangelica 
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and hear the Baptist’s testimony concerning Him. 
Andrew brings Simon Peter to see Him also; and 
He receives from the Lord the name of Cephas. 
Then Philip and Nathanael are brought into con- 
tact with our Lord. All these reappear as Apostles, 
if Nathanael be, as has often been supposed, the 
same as Bartholomew; but the time of their calling 
to that office was not yet. But that their minds, 
even at this early time, were wrought upon by the 
expectation of the Messiah appears by the confes- 
sion of Nathanael: “ Thou art the Son of God; 
Thou art the King of Israel’? (John i, 35-51). 
The two disciples last named saw Him as He was 
about to set out for Galilee, on the third day of his 
sojourn at Bethabara. he third day after this 
interview Jesus is at Cana in Galilee, and works 
his first miracle, by making the water wine (John 
i. 29, 35, 43; ii. 1). All these particulars are sup- 
plied from the fourth Gospel, and come in between 
the 11th and 12th verses of the 4th chapter of St. 
Matthew. They show that our Lord left Galilee 
expressly to be baptized and to suffer temptation, 
and returned to his own country when these were 
accomplished. He now betakes Hiniself to Caper- 
naum, and after a sojourn there of “not many 
days,”’ sets out for Jerusalem to the Passover, which 
was to be the beginning of his ministry in Judxa 
(John ii. 12, 13). 

The cleansing of the Temple is associated by St. 
John with this first Passover (ii. 12-22), and a 
similar cleansing is assigned to the last Passover 
by the other Evangelists. These two cannot be 
confounded without throwing discredit on the his- 
torical character of one narrative or the other; the 
notes of time are too precise. But a host of inter- 
preters have pointed out the probability that an 
action symbolical of the power and authority of 
Messiah should be twice performed, at the opening 
of the ministry and at its close. The expulsion of 
the traders was not likely to produce a permanent 
effect, and at the end of three years Jesus found 
the tumult and the traffic defiling the court of the 
Temple as they had done when He yisited it before. 
Besides the difference of time, the narrative of St. 
John is by no means identical with those of the 
others; he mentions that Jesus made a scourge of 
small cords (ppayéAAtov ee cxorviwy, ii. 15) asa 
symbol — we need not prove that it could be no 
more —of his power to punish; that here He cen- 
sured them for making the Temple ‘a house of 
merchandise,’ whilst at the last cleansing it was 
pronounced “a den of thieves,’ with a distinct. 
reference to the two passages of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
(Is. lvi. 7; Jer. vii. 11). Writers like Strauss would 
persuade us that “tact and good sense ”’ would pre- 
vent the Redeemer from attempting such a violent 
measure at the beginning of his ministry, before 
his authority was admitted. The aptness and the 
greatness of the occasion haye no weight with such 
critics. The usual sacrifices of the law of Jehovah, 
and the usual half-shekel paid for tribute to the 
Temple, the very means that were appointed by 
God to remind them that they were a consecrated 
people, were made an excuse for secularizing even 
the Temple; and in its holy precincts all the busi- 
ness of the world went on. It was a time when 
“the zeal of God’s house” might well supersede 
the “ tact’ on which the German philosopher lays 
stress; and Jesus failed not in the zeal, nor did the 


Se @ This third day may be reckoned from different 
points. [Beraapara, Amer. ed.] H. 
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jaccusing consciences of the traders fail to justify it, 
‘for at the rebuke of one man they retreated from 
|the scene of their gains. ‘Their hearts told them, 
/eyen though they had been long immersed in hard- 
‘ening traffic, that the house of God could belong 
to none other but God; and when a Prophet 
lelaimed it for Him, conscience deprived them of 
the power to resist. Immediately after this, the 
Jews asked of Him a sign or proof of his right to 
exercise this authority. He answered them by a 
promise of a sign by which He would hereafter 
confirm his mission, “ Destroy this Temple and in 
three days I will raise it up” (John ii. 19), allud- 
ing, as the Evangelist explains, to his resurrection. 
But why is the name of the building before them 
applied by our Lord so darkly to Himself? There 
is doubtless a hidden reference to the Temple as a 
type of the Church, which Christ by his death and 
resurrection would found and raise up. He who 
has cleared of buyers and sellers the courts of a 
perishable Temple made with hands, will prove 
hereafter that He is the Founder of an eternal 
Temple made without hands, and your destroying 
act shall be the cause. ‘The reply was indeed ob- 
secure; but it was meant as a refusal of their 
demand, and to the disciples afterwards it became 
abundantly clear. At the time of the Passion this 
saying was brought against Him, in a perverted 
form —‘“ At the last came two false witnesses, and 
said, This fellow said, I am able to destroy the 
temple of God, and to build it in three days” 
(Matt. xxvi. 61). They hardly knew perhaps how 
utterly false a small alteration in the tale had made 
it. They wanted to hold him up as one who dared 
to think of the destruction of the Temple; and to 
change “destroy”? into “I can destroy,’ might 
seem no great violence to do to the truth. But 
those words contained not a mere circumstance but 
the very essence of the saying, “ you are the de- 
stroyers of the Temple; you that were polluting it 
now by turning it into a market-place shall destroy 
it, and also your city, by staining its stones with my 
blood.”? Jesus came not to destroy the Temple but 
to widen its foundations; not to destroy the law 
but to complete it (Matt. v. 17). Two syllables 
changed their testimony into a lie. 

The visit of Nicodemus to Jesus took place about 
this first Passover. It implies that our Lord had 
done mort at Jerusalem than is recorded of Him 
even by John; since we have here a Master of 
Israel (John iii. 10), a member of the Sanhedrim 
(John vii. 50), expressing his belief in Him, although 
too timid at this time to make an open profession.. 
The object of the visit, though not directly stated, 
is still clear: he was one of the better Pharisees, 
who were expecting the kingdom of Messiah, and 
having seen the miracles that Jesus did, he came 
to inquire more fully about these signs of its ap- 
proach. This indicates the connection between the 
remark of Nicodemus and the Lord’s reply: “ You 
recognize these miracles as signs of the kingdom 
of God; verily I say unto you, no one ean truly see 
and know the kingdom of God, unless he be born 
again (aywOev, from above; see Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. in loc., vol. iv.). The visitor boasted the 
blood of Abraham, and expected to stand high in 
the new kingdom in virtue of that birthright. He 
did not wish to surrender it, and set his hopes 
upon some other birth (comp. Matt. iii. 9); and 
there is something of willfulness in the question — 
«How can a man be born when he is old?’ (ver. 
4). Our Lord again insists on the necessity of the 
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renewed heart, in him who would be admitted to 
the kingdom of heaven. The new birth is real 
‘though it is unseen, like the wind which blows 
hither and thither though the eye cannot watch it 
save in its effects. Even so the Spirit sways the 
heart towards good, carries it away towards heaven, 
brings over the soul at one time the cloud, at an- 
other the sunny weather. The sound of Him is 
heard in the soul, now as the eager east wind bring- 
ing pain and remorse; now breathing over it the 
soft breath of consolation. In all this He is as 
powerful as the wind; and as unseen is the mode 
of his operations. For the new birth, of water and 
of the Holy Ghost, without which none can come 
to God, faith in the Son of God is needed (ver. 18); 
aud as implied in that, the renouncing of those evil 
deeds that blind the eyes to the truth (vy. 19, 20). 
It has been well said that this discourse contains 
the whole Gospel in epitome; there is the kingdom 
of grace into which God will receive those who have 
offended Him, the new truth which God the Holy 
Spirit will write in all those who seek the kingdom ; 
and God the Son crucified and slain that all who 
would be saved may look on Him when He is lifted 
up, and find health thereby. The three Persons 
of the Trinity are all before us carrying out the 
scheme of man's salvation. If it be asked how 
Nicodemus, so timid and half-hearted as yet, was 
allowed to hear thus early in the ministry what our 
Lord kept back’ even from his disciples till near the 
end of it, the answer must be, that, wise as it was 
to keep back from the general body of the hearers 
the doctrine of the Crucifixion, the Physician of 
souls would treat each case with the medicine that 
it most required. Nicodemus was an inquiring 
spirit, ready to believe all the Gospel, but for his 
Jewish prejudices and his social position. Hé was 
one whom even the shadow of the Cross would not 
estrange; and the Lord knew it, and laid open to 
him all the scheme of salvation. Not in vain. The 
tradition, indeed, may not be thoroughly certain, 
which reports his open conversion and his baptism 
by Peter and John (Phot. Siblioth. Cod. 171). 
But three years after this conversation, when all 
the disciples have been scattered by the death of 
Jesus, he comes forward with Joseph of Arimathzea, 
at no little risk, although with a kind of secrecy 
still, to perform the last offices for the Master to 
whom his soul cleaves (John xix. 39). 

After a sojourn at Jerusalem of uncertain dura- 
tion, Jesus went to the Jordan with his disciples; 
and they there baptized in his name. The Baptist 
was now at Adnon near Salim; and the jealousy of 
his disciples against Jesus drew from John an 
avowal of his position, which is remarkable for its 
humility (John iii. 27-80), “ A man can receive 
nothing except it be given him from heaven. Ye 
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yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not 
the Christ, but that I have been sent before Him. 
He that hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the 
friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth 
him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must 
increase, but I must decrease.’”” The speaker is one 
who has hitherto enjoyed the highest honor and 
popularity, a prophet extolled by all the people. 
Betore the Sun of Righteousness his reflected light 
is turning pale; it shall soon be extinguished. Yet 
no word of reluctance, or of attempt to cling to a 
temporary and departing greatness, escapes him. 
‘“« He must increase, but I must decrease.’’ It had 
been the same before; when the Sanhedrim sent to 
inquire about him he claimed to be no more than 
“the voice of One crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet 
Esaias”’ (John i. 23); there was one “ who coming 
after me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet 
I am not worthy to unloose’’ (i. 27). Strauss 
thinks this height of self-renunciation beautiful, but 
impossible (Leben Jesu, ii. 1, § 46); but what divine 
influence had worked in the Baptist’s spirit, adorn- 
ing that once rugged nature with the grace of 
humility, we do not admit that Dr. Strauss is in a 
position to measure. 

How long this sojourn in Judea lasted is uncer- 
tain. But in order to reconeile John iv. 1 with 
Matt. iv. 12, we must suppose that it was much 
longer than the “ twenty-six or twenty-seven ”’ days, 
to which the learned Mr. Greswell upon mere con- 
jecture would limit it. From the two passages 
together it would seem that John was after a short 
time cast into prison (Matt.), and that Jesus, seeing 
that the enmity directed against the Baptist would 
now assail Him, because of the increasing success 
of his ministry (John), resolved to withdraw from 
its reach. 

In the way to Galilee Jesus passed by the shortest 
route, through Samaria. This country, peopled by 
men from five districts, whom the king of Assyria 
had planted there in the time of Hoshea.(2 K. 
xvii. 24, &c.), and by the residue of the ten tribes 
that was left behind from the Captivity, had once 
abounded in idolatry, though latterly faith in the 
true God had gained ground. The Samaritans 
even claimed to share with the people of Judaea the 
restoration of the Teniple at Jerusalem, and were 
repulsed (Ezra iv. 1-3). In the time of our Lord 
they were hated by the Jews even more than if they 
had been Gentiles. Their corrupt worship was a 
shadow of the true; their temple on Gerizim was a 
rival to that which adorned the hill of Zion. ‘ He 
that eats bread from the hand of a Samaritan,” 
says a Jewish writer, “is as one that eats swine’s 
flesh.”” Yet even in Samaria were souls to be saved; 


a@ * We have the data, on the whole, for a probable 
conclusion in regard to this question. If the Saviour 
passed through Samaria near the end of November or 
the beginning of December (about 4 months before the 
time of harvest) he must have spent the interval be- 
tween the Passover and that time (John ii. 13 and iv. 
35) at Jerusalem and in Judeea, #. ¢., about 8 months. 
Of course there is some doubt whether in speaking of 
the interval between sowing and reaping as “ four 
months” He employed the language of a proverb 
merely, or meant that this was the actual time to 
elapse before the fields around them just sown would 
yiel@ a harvest. Even if such a proverb was in use 
(whicn has not been shown) his ayailing Himself of it 
would be the more significant if the 4 months of the 
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proyerb happened on this occasion to coincide with 
the season of the year. 

It may be added that so prolonged a sojourn of the 
Saviour in Judza at this time accounts best for his 
haying so many friends and followers in that province 
who are mentioned quite abruptly in the later parts 
of the history. The Bethany family (John xi. 1 ff.), 
the owner of the guest-chamber (Luke xxii. 10 ff.), the 
owner of Gethsemane (which must have belonged to 
some one friendly to Him), Joseph of Arimathzea (Luke 
xxiii. 50), and others (Luke xix. 33 ff.), are examples 
of this discipleship, more or less intimate, the origin 
of which presupposes some such sojourn in Judea at 
this early period of Chrisi’s ministry. H. 
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and Jesus would not shake off even that dust from 
his feet. He came in his journey to Sichem, which 
the Jews in mockery had changed to Sychar, to 
indicate that its people were drunkards (Lightfoot), 


or that they followed idols (AW, Reland, see Hab. 


ii. 18). Wearied and athirst He sat on the side 
of Jacob’s well. A woman from the neighboring 
town came to draw from the well, and was aston- 
ished that a Jew should address her as a neighbor, 
with a request for water. The conyersation that 
ensued might be taken for an example of the mode 
in which Christ leads to Himself the souls of men. 
The awakening of her attention to the privilege she 
is enjoying in communing with Him (John iy. 10- 
15); the self-knowledge and self-conviction which 
He arouses (vy. 15-19), and which whilst it pains 
does not repel; the complete revelation of Himself, 
which she cannot but believe (vv. 19-29), are effects 
that He has wrought in many another case. The 
woman’s lightness and security, until she finds her- 
self in the presence of a Prophet, who knows all 
her past sins; her readiness afterwards to enter on 
a religious question, which perhaps had often been 
revolved in her mind in a worldly and careless way, 
are so natural that they are almost enough of them- 
selves to establish the historical character of the 
account. 

In this remarkable dialogue are many things to 
ponder over. The living water which Christ would 
give; the announcement of a change in the worship 
of Jew and Samaritan; lastly, the confession that 
He who speaks is truly the Messiah, are all note- 
worthy. The open avowal that He is the Messiah, 
made to the daughter of an abhorred people, is 
accounted for if we remember that this was the 
first and last time when He taught personally in 
Samaria, and that the woman showed a special 
fitness to receive it, for she expected in the Christ 
a spiritual teacher, not a temporal prince: “ When 
He is come He will tell us all things”’ (ver. 25). 
The very absence of national pride, which so beset. 
the Jews, preserved in her a right conception of the 
Christ. Had she thought — had she said, « When 
He is come He will restore the kingdom to Israel, 
and set his followers in high places, on his right 
and on his left,’’ then He could not have answered, 
as now, ‘I that speak unto thee am He.” The 
words would have conveyed a falsehood to her. 
The Samaritans came out to Him on the report of 
the woman; they heard Him and believed: “ We 
have heard Him ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world” (ver. 
42). Was this great grace thrown away upon them ? 
Did it abide by them, or was it lost? In the per- 
secution that arose about Stephen, Philip “ went 
down to a city of Samaria (not “ the city,” as in 
the English version), and preached Christ unto 
them’? (Acts viii. 5). We dare not pronounce as 
certain that this city was Sychar: but the readi- 
ness of the Samaritans to believe (viii. 6) recalls 
the candor and readiness of the men of Sychar, 
and it is difficult not to connect the two events 
together. 

Jesus now returned to Galilee, and came to 
Nazareth, his own city. In the Synagogue He 
expounded to the people a passage from Isaiah 
(Ixi. 1), telling them that its fulfillment was now 
at hand in his person. The same truth that had 
filled the Samaritans with gratitude, wrought up 
to fury the men of Nazareth, who would have de- 
stroyed Him if He had not escaped out of their 
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hands (Luke iy. 16-30). He came now to Caper- 
naum. On his way hither, when He had reached 
Cana, He healed the son of one of the courtiers of 
Herod Antipas (John iy. 46-54), who ‘ himself be- 
lieved, and his whole house.’ This was the second 
Galilean miracle. At Capernaum He wrought many 
miracles for them that needed. Here two disciples 
who had known Him before, namely, Simon Peter 
and Andrew, were called from their fishing to be- 
come “ fishers of men’ (Matt. iv. 19), and the two 
sons of Zebedee received the same summons. After 
healing on the Sabbath a demoniac in the Syn- 
agogue, a miracle which was witnessed by many, 
and was made known everywhere, He returned the 
same day to Simon’s house, and healed the mother- 
in-law of Simon, who was sick of a fever. At sun- 
set, the multitude, now fully aroused by what they 
had heard, brought their sick to Simon’s door to 
get them healed. He did not refuse his succor, 
and healed them all (Mark i. 29-34). He now, 
after showering down on Capernaum so many cures, 
turned his thoughts to the rest of Galilee. where 
other “lost sheep ’’ were scattered: “ Let us go into 
the next towns (kwuomdAes) that I may preach 
there also, for therefore came I forth ’’ (Mark i. 38). 
The journey through Galilee, on which He now 
entered, must have been a general circuit of that 
country. His object was to call on the Galileans 
to repent and believe the Gospel. This could only 
be done completely by taking such a journey that 
his teaching might be accessible to all in turn at 
some point or other. Josephus mentions that there 
were two hundred and four towns and villages in 
Galilee ( Vita, 45): therefore such a circuit as should 
in any real sense embrace the whole of Galilee would 
require some months for its performance. “The 
course of the present circuit,’ says Mr. Greswell 
(Dissertations, yol. ii. 293), “ we may conjecture, 
was, upon the whole, as follows: First, along the 
western side of the Jordan, northward, which would 
disseminate the fame of Jesus in Decapolis ; 
secondly, along the confines of the tetrarchy of 
Philip, westward, which would make Him known 
throughout Syria; thirdly, by the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, southward; and, lastly, along the verge 
of Samaria, and the western region of the Lake of 
Galilee — the nearest points to Judzea proper and 
to Perea — until it returned to Capernaum.”’ In 
the course of this circuit, besides the works of mercy 
spoken of by the Evangelists (Matt. iv. 23-25; 
Mark i. 82-34; Luke iv. 40-44), He had probably 
called to Him more of his Apostles. Four at least 
were his companions from the beginning of it. The 
rest (except perhaps Judas Iscariot) were Galileans, 
and it is not improbable that they were found by 
their Master during this cireuit. Philip of Beth- 
saida and Nathanael or Bartholomew were already 
prepared to become his disciples by an earlier inter- 
view. On this cireuit occurred the first case of the 
healing of a leper; it is selected for record by the 
Evangelists, because of the incurableness of the ail- 
ment. So great was the dread of this disorder — 
so strict the precautions against its infection — that 
even the raising of Jairus’ daughter from the dead, 
which probably occurred at Capernaum about the‘ 
end of this circuit, would hardly impress the be- 
holders more profoundly. 

Second Year of the Ministry. — Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem to “‘a feast of the Jews,’ which we 
have shown (p. 1859) to have been probably the 
Passover. At the pool Bethesda (= house of 
mercy), which was near the Sheep Gate (Neh. iii. 1) 
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on the northeast side of the Temple, Jesus saw 
many infirm persons waiting their turn for the 
healing virtues of the water. (John v. 1-18. On 
the genuineness of the fourth verse, see Scholz, 
N. T.; Tischendorf, V. 7. ; and Liicke, in loc. It 
is wanting in three out of the four chief MSS. [and 
in Sin.]; it is singularly disturbed with variations in 
the MSS. that insert it, and it abounds in words 
which do not occur again in this Gospel.) Among 
them was a man who had had an infirmity thirty- 
eight years: Jesus made him whole by a word, bid- 
ding him take up his bed and walk. The miracle 
was done on the Sabbath; and the Jews, by which 
name in St. John’s Gospel we are to understand the 
Jewish authorities, who acted against Jesus, re- 
buked the man for carrying his bed. It was a 
labor, and as such forbidden (Jer. xvii. 21). The 
answer of the man was too logical to be refuted: 
“« He that made me whole, the same said unto me, 
Take up thy bed and walk” (v.11). If He had 
not authority for the latter, whence came his power 
to do the former? Their anger was now directed 
against Jesus for healing on the Sabbath, even for 
well-doing. They sought to put Him to death. In 
our Lord’s justification gf Himself, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work” (v. 17), there is an 
unequivocal claim to the Divine nature. God the 
Father never rests: if sleep could visit his eyelids 
for an instant; if his hand could droop for a 
moment's rest, the universe would collapse in ruin. 
He rested on the seventh day from the creation of 
new beings; but from the maintenancé of those 
that exist He never rests. His love streams forth 
on every day alike; as do the impartial beams from 
the sun that he has placed in the heavens. ‘The 
Jews rightly understood the saying: none but God 
could utter it; none could quote God’s examijile, as 
setting Him over and above God’s law, save One 
who was God Himself: They sought the more to 
kill Him. He expounded to them more fully his 
relation to the Father. He works with the strength 
of the Father and according to his will. He can 
do all that the Father does. He can raise men out 
of bodily and out of spiritual death; and He can 
judge all men. John bore witness to Him; the 
works that He does bear even stronger witness. 
The reason that the Jews do not believe is their 
want of discernment of the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures; and that comes from their worldliness, their 
desire of honor from one another. Unbelief shall 
bring condemnation; even out of their Law they 
can be condemned, since they believe not even 
Moses, who foretold that Christ should come (John 
vy. 19-47). 

Another discussion about the Sabbath arose from 
the disciples plucking the ears of corn as they went 
through the fields (Matt. xii. 1-8). The time of 
this is somewhat uncertain: some would place it a 
year later, just after the third Passover (Clausen) ; 
but its place is much more probably here (New- 
come, Robinson, etc.). The needy were permitted 
by the Law (Deut. xxiii. 25) to pluck the ears of 
corn with their hand, even without waiting for the 
owner’s permission. ‘The disciples must have been 
living a hard and poor life to resort to such means 
of sustenance. But the Pharisees would not allow 
that it was lawful on the Sabbath-day. Jesus 
reminds them that David, whose example they are 
not likely to challenge, ate the sacred shewbread in 
the tabernacle, which it was not lawful to eat. ‘The 
priests might partake of it, but not a stranger (Ex. 
xxix. 33; Ley. xxiv. 5,9). David, on the principle 
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that mercy was better than sacrifice (Hos. vi. 6), 
took it and gave to the young men that were with 
him that they might not perish for hunger. In 
order further to show that a literal mechanical ob- 
servance of the law of the Sabbath would lead to 
absurdities, Jesus reminds them that this law is 
perpetually set aside on account of another: “ The 
priests profane the Sabbath and are blameless” 
(Matt. xii. 5). The work of sacrifice, the placing 
of the shewbread, go on on the Sabbath, and labor 
even on that day may be done by priests, and may 
please God. It was the root of the Pharisees’ fault 
that they thought sacrifice better than mercy, ritual 
exactness more than love: ‘If ye had known what 
this meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, 
ye would not have condemned the guiltless. Vor 
the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day ” 
(Matt. xii. 7,8). These last words are inseparable 
from the meaning of our Lord’s answer. In plead- 
ing the example of David, the king and prophet, 
and of the priests in the Temple, the Lord tacitly 
implies the greatness of his own position. He is 
indeed Prophet, Priest, and King; and had he been 
none of these, the argument would have been not 
merely incomplete, but misleading. It is unde- 
niable that the law of the Sabbath was very strict. 
Against labors as small as that of winnowing the 
corn a severe penalty was set. Our Lord quotes 
cases where the law is superseded or set aside, be- 
cause He is One who has power to do the same. 
And the rise of a new law is implied in those words 
which St. Mark alone has recorded: “The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 
The law upon the Sabbath was made in love to 
men, to preserve for them a due measure of rest, 
to keep room for the worship of God. The Son 
of Man has power to readjust this law, if its work 
is done, or if men are fit to receive a higher. 

This may have taken place on the way from 
Jerusalem after the Passover. On another Sab- 
bath, probably at Capernaum, to which Jesus had 
returned, the Pharisees gave a far more striking 
proof of the way in which their hard and narrow 
and unloying interpretation would turn the be- 
neficence of the Law into a blighting oppression, 
Our Lord entered into the synagogue, and found 
there a man with a withered hand — some poor 
artisan, perhaps, whose handiwork was his means 
of life. Jesus was about to heal him — which 
would give back life to the sufferer — which would 
give joy to every beholder who had one touch of 
pity in his heart. The Pharisees interfere: “ Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day?’’ Their doc- 
tors would have allowed them to pull a sheep out 
of a pit; but they will not have a man rescued 
from the depth of misery. Rarely is that loving 
Teacher wroth, but here his anger, mixed with 
grief, showed itself: He looked round about upon 
them “with anger, being grieved at the hardness 
of their hearts,’’ and answered their cavils by heal- 
ing the man (Matt. xii. 9-14; Mark iii. 1-6; Luke 
vi. 6-11). 

In placing the ordination or calling of the Twelve 
Apostles just before the Sermon on the Mount, we 
are under the guidance of St. Luke (vi. 13, 17). 
But this more solemn separation for their work by 
no means marks the time of their first approach to 
Jesus. Scattered notices prove that some of them 
at least were drawn gradually to the Lord, so that 
it would be difficult to identify the moment when 
they earned the name of disciples. In the case of 
St. Peter, five degrees or stages might be traced 
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(John i. 41-43; Matt. iv. 19, xvi. 17-19; Luke 
xxii. 31, 32; John xxi. 15-19), at each of which 
he came somewhat nearer to his Master. That 
which takes place here is the appointment of twelve 
disciples to be a distinct body, under the name of 
Apostles. They are not sent forth to preach until 
later in the same year. The number twelve must 
have reference to the number of the Jewish tribes; 
it is a number selected on account of its symboli- 
eal meaning, for the work confided to them might 
have been wrought by more or fewer. ‘Twelve is 
used with the same symbolical reference in many 
passages of the O. T. Twelve pillars to the altar 
which Moses erected (Ex. xxiv. 4); twelve stones 
to commemorate the passing of the ark over Jor- 
dan (Josh. iv. 3); twelve precious stones in the 
breastplate of the priest (Ex. xxviii. 21); twelve 
oxen bearing up the molten sea in the Temple of 
Solomon (1 K. vii. 25); twelve officers over Solo- 
mon’s household (1 K. iv. 7): all these are exam- 
ples of the perpetual repetition of the Jewish num- 
ber. Bahr (Symbolik, vol. i.) has accumulated 
passages from various authors to show that twelve, 
the multiple of four and three, is the type or sym- 
bol of the universe; but it is enough here to say 
that the use of the number in the foundation of 
the Christian Church has a reference to the tribes 
of the Jewish nation. Hence the number cuntinues 
to be used after the addition of Paul and Barnabas 
had made it inapplicable. The Lord Himself tells 
them that they “shall sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel’’ (Matt. xix. 27, 28). When 
He began his ministry in Galilee, He left his own 
home at Nazareth, and separated himself from his 
kinsmen after the flesh, in order to deyote Himself 
more completely to his prophetical office; and these 
Twelve were “to be with Him’ (Mark), and to 
be instead of family and friends. But the enmity 
of the Jews separated Him also from his country- 
men. Every day the prospect of the Jews receiving 
Him as their Messiah, to their own salvation, be- 
came more faint; and the privileges of the*favored 
people passed gradually over to the new Israel, the 
new Church, the new Jerusalem, of which the 
Apostles were the foundation. The precise day in 
which this defection was completed could not be 
specified. The Sun of Righteousness rose on the 
world, and set for the Jews, through all the shades 
of twilight. In the education of the Twelve for 
their appointed work, we see the supersedure of the 
Jews; in the preservation of the symbolical number 
we see preserved a recognition of their original 
right. 

In the four lists of the names of the Apostles 
preserved to us (Matt. x., Mark iiiy Luke vi., Acts 
i.), there is a certain order preserved, amidst varia- 
tions. The two pairs of brothers, Simon and An- 
drew, and the sons of Zebedee, are always named 
the first; and of these Simon Peter ever holds the 
first place. Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and 
Matthew, are always in the next rank; and of 
them Philip is always the first. In the third rank 
James the son of Alpheus is the first, as Judas 
Iscariot is always the last, with Simon the Zealot 
and Thaddeus between. The principle that gov- 
erns this arrangement cannot be determined very 
positively; but as no doubt Simon Peter stands 
first because of his zeal in his Master’s service, and 
Judas ranks last’ because of his treason, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that they are all arranged with 
some reference at least to their zeal and fitness for 
the apostolic office. Some of the Apostles were 
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certainly poor and unlearned men; it is probable 
that the rest were of the same kind. Four of them 
were fishermen, not indeed the poorest of their 
class; and a fifth was a ‘ publican,’’ one of the 
portitores, or tax-gatherers, who collected the taxes 
farmed by Romans of higher rank. Andrew, who 
is mentioned with Peter, is less conspicuous in the 
history than he, but he enjoyed free access to his 
Master, and seems to have been more intimate with 
him than the rest (John vi. 8, xii. 22, with Mark 
xiii. 3). But James and John, who are sometimes 
placed above him in the list, were especially distin- 
guished by Jesus. They were unmarried ; and their 
mother, of whose ambition we have a well-known 
instance, seems to have had much influence over 
them. The zeal and fire of their disposition is in- 
dicated in the name of Boanerges bestowed upon 
them. “Que seems hardly to recognize in the fierce 
enthusiasts who would have called down fire from 
heayen to consume the inhospitable Samaritans 
(Luke ix. 52-56) the Apostle of Love and his 
brother. It is probable that the Bartholomew of 
the Twelve is the same as Nathanael (John i.); 
and the Lebbeeus or Thaddeus the same as Judas 
the brother of James. Simon the Zealot was so 
called probably from his belonging to the sect of 
Zealots, who, from Num. xxv. 7, 8, took it on them- 
selves to punish crimes against the law. If the 
name Iscariot (—man of Cariot = Kerioth) refers 
the birth of the traitor to KeriorH in Judah (Josh. 
xy. 25), then it would appear that the traitor alone 
was of Judzean origin, and the eleven faithful ones 
were despised Galileans. 

From henceforth the education of the Twelve 
Apostles will be one of the principal features of 
the Lord’s ministry. First He instructs them; 
then He takes them with Him as companions of 
his wayfaring; then He sends them forth to teach 
and heal for Him. The Sermon on the Mount, 
although it is meant for all the disciples, seems to 
have a special reference to the chosen Twelve (Matt. 
y. 11 ff.). Its principal features have been sketched 
already; but they will miss their full meaning if it 
is forgotten that they are the first teaching which 
the Apostles were called on to listen to after their 
appointment. 

About this time it was that John the Baptist, 
long a prisoner with little hope of release, sent his 
disciples to Jesus with the question, « Art thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another?” 
In all the Gospels there is no more touching inei- 
dent. Those who maintain that it was done solely 
for the sake of the disciples, and that John himself 
needed no answer to support his faith, show as 
little knowledge of the human mind as exactness 
in explaining the words of the account. The great 
privilege of John’s life was that he was appointed 
to recognize and bear witness to the Messiah (John 
i. 31). After languishing a year in a dungeon, 
after learning that even yet Jesus had made no 
steps towards the establishment of his kingdom of 
the Jews, and that his following consisted of only 
twelve poor Galileans, doubts began to cloud over 
his spirit. Was the kingdom of Messiah as near as 
he had thought? Was Jesus not the Messiah, but 
some forerunner of that Deliverer, as he himself 
had been? There is no unbelief; he does not sup- 
pose that Jesus has deceived; when the doubts 
arise, it is to Jesus that he submits them. But it 
was not without great depression and perplexity 
that he put the question, « Art thou He that should 
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recalling John to the grounds of his former confi- 
dence. ‘The very miracles are being wrought that 
were to be the signs of the kingdom of heaven; 
and therefore that kingdom is come (Is. xxxv. 5, 
xlii. 6, 7). There is more of grave encourage- 
ment than of rebuke in the words, “ Blessed is he 
who shall not be offended in me’ (Matt. xi. 6). 
They bid the Forerunner to have a good heart, and 
to hope and believe to the end. He has allowed 
sorrow, and the apparent triumph of wickedness, 
which is a harder trial, to trouble his view of the 
divine plan; let him: remember that it is blessed to 
attain that state of confidence which these things 
cannot disturb; and let the signs which Jesus now 
exhibits suffice him to the end (Matt. xi. 1-6; 
Luke vii. 18-23). 

The testimony to John which our Lord graciously 
adds is intended to reinstate him in that place in 
the minds of his own disefples which he had occu- 
pied before this mission of doubt. John is not a 
weak waverer; not a luxurious courtier, attaching 
himself to the new dispensation from worldly mo- 
tives; but a prophet, and more than a prophet, for 
the prophets spoke of Jesus afar off, but John stood 
before the Messiah, and with his hand pointed Him 
out. He came in the spirit and power of Elijah 
(Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5), to prepare for the kingdom of 
heaven. And yet, great as he was, the least of those 
in the kingdom of heaven when it is completely 
planted should enjoy a higher degree of religious 
illumination than he (Matt. xi. 7-11; Luke vii. 
24-28). ‘i 

Now commences the second circuit of Galilee 
(Luke viii. 1-3), to which belong the parables in 
Matt. xiii., the visit of our Lord’s mother and 
brethren (Luke viii. 19-21), and the account of 
his reception at Nazareth (Mark vi. 1-6). | ~ 

During this time the twelve have journeyed with 
Him. But now a third circuit in Galilee is re- 
corded, which probably occurred during the last 
three months of this year (Matt. ix. 35-38); and 
during this circuit, after reminding them how great 
is the harvest and how pressing the need of labor- 
ers, He carries the training of the disciples one step 
further by sending them forth by themselves to 
teach (Matt. x., xi.). Such a mission is not to be 
considered as identical in character with the mis- 
sion of the Apostles after the Resurrection. It was 
limited to the Jews; the Samaritans and heathen 
were excluded; but this arose, not from any nar- 
rowness in the limits of the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15), but from the 
limited knowledge and abilities of the Apostles. 
They were sent to proclaim to the Jews that “ the 
kingdom of heaven,” which their prophets taught 
them to look for, was at hand (Matt. x. 7); but 
they were unfit as yet for the task of explaining to 
Jews the true nature of that kingdom, and still 
more to Gentiles who had received no preparation 
for any such doctrine. The preaching of the Apos- 
tles whilst Jesus was yet on earth was only ancil- 
lary to his and a preparation of the way for Him. 
It was probably of the simplest character.“ As ye 
go, preach, saying, The kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” Power was given them to confirm it by 
signs and wonders; and the purpose of it was to 
throw the minds of those who heard it into an in- 
quiring state, so that they might seek and find the 
Lord Himself. But whilst their instructions as to 
the matter of their preaching were thus brief and 
simple, the cautions, warnings, and  encourage- 
ments as to their own condition were far more full. 
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They were to do their work without anxiety for 
their welfare. No provision was to be made for 
their journey; in the house that first received them 
in any city they were to abide, not seeking to find 
the best. Dangers would befall them, for they 
were sent forth “as sheep in the midst of wolves” 
(Matt. x. 16); but they were not to allow this to 
disturb their thoughts. The same God who 
wrought their miracles for them would protect 
them; and those who confessed the name of Christ 
before men would be confessed by Christ before the 
Father as his disciples. These precepts for the 
Apostles even went somewhat beyond what. their 
present mission required; it does not appear that 
they were at this time delivered up to councils, or 
scourged in synagogues. But in training their 
feeble wings for their first flight the same rules and 
cautions were given which would be needed even 
when they soared the highest in their zeal and 
devotion to their crucified Master. There is no 
difficulty here, if we remember that this sending 
forth was rather a training of the Apostles than a 
means of converting the Galilean people. 

They went forth two and two; and our Lord 
continued his own circuit (Matt. xi. 1), with what 
companions does not appear. By this time the 
leaven of the Lord’s teaching had begun powerfully 
to work among the people. Herod, we read, “ was 
perplexed, because that it was said of some, that 
John was risen from the dead, and of some that 
Elijah had appeared; and of others, that one of the 
old prophets was risen again’? (Luke ix. 7, 8). 
The false apprehensions about the Messiah, that he 
should be a temporal ruler, were so deep-rooted, 
that whilst all the rumors concurred in assigning 
a high place to Jesus as a prophet, none went be- 
yond to recognize Him as the King of Israel — the 
Saviour of his people and the world. 

After a journey of perhaps two months’ duration 
the twelve return to Jesus, and give an account of 
their ministry. The third Passover was now draw- 
ing near; but the Lord did not go up to it, because 
his time was not come for submitting to the malice 
of the Jews against Him; because his ministry in 
xalilee was not completed; and especially, because 
He wished to continue the training of the Apostles 
for their work, now one of the chief objects of his 
ministry. He wished to commune with them pri- 
vately upon their work, and, we may suppose, to 
add to the instruction they had already received 
from Him (Mark vi. 30, 31). He therefore went 
with them from the neighborhood of Capernaum 
to a mountain on the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias, near Bethsaida Julias, not far from the 
head of the sea. Great multitudes pursued them ; 
and here the Lord, moved to compassion by the 
hunger and weariness of the people, wrought for 
them one of his most remarkable miracles. Out 
of five barley loaves and two small fishes, He pro- 
duced food for five thousand men besides women 
and children. The act was one of creation, and 
therefore was both an assertion and a proof of divine 
power; and the discourse which followed it, re- 
corded by John only, was an important step in the 
training of the Apostles, for it hinted to them for 
the first time the unexpected truth that the body 
and blood of Christ, that is, his Passion, must be- 
come the means of man’s salvation. This view of 
the doctrine of the kingdom of heaven which they 
had been preaching, could not have been under- 
stood; but it would prepare those who still clave to 
Jesus to expect the hard facts that were to follow 
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these hard words. ‘The discourse itself has already 
been examined (p. 1356). After the miracle, but 
before the comment on it was delivered, the dis- 
ciples crossed the sea from Bethsaida Julias to 
Bethsaida of Galilee, and Jesus retired alone to a 
mountain to commune with the Father. They were 
toiling at the oar, for the wind was contrary, when, 
as the night drew towards morning, they saw Jesus 
walking to them on the sea, having passed the 
whole night on the mountain. They were amazed 
and terrified. He came into the ship and the wind 
ceased. They worshipped Him at this new proof 
of divine power —“ Of a truth thou art the Son 
of God” (Matt. xiv. 33). The storm had been 
another trial of their faith (comp. Matt. viii. 23— 
26), not in a present Master, as on a former occa- 
sion, but in an absent one. But the words of St. 
Mark intimate that even the feeding of the five 
thousand had not built up their faith in Him, — 
“ for they considered not the miracle of the loaves: 
for their heart was hardened” (vi. 52). Peter, 
however, as St. Matthew relates, with his usual 
zeal wishing to show that he really possessed that 
faith in Jesus, which perhaps in the height of the 
storm had been somewhat forgotten, requests Jesus 
to bid him come to Him upon the water. Wher he 
made the effort, his faith began to fail, and he cried 
out for succor. Christ’s rebuke, “* O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?”’ does not imply 
that he had no faith, or that it wholly deserted him 
now. All the failings of Peter were of the same 
kind; there was a faith full of zeal and eagerness, 
but it was not constant. He believed that he could 
walk on the waters if Jesus bade him; but the roar 
of the wayes appalled him, and he sank from the 
same cause that made him deny his Lord after- 
wards. 

When they reached the shore of Gennesaret the 
whole people showed their faith in Him as a Healer 
of disease (Mark vi. 53-56); and he performed very 
many miracles on them. Nothing could surpass 
the eagerness with which they sought Him. Yet 
on the next day the great discourse just alluded to 
was uttered, and ‘from that time many of his dis- 
ciples went back and walked no more with Him” 
(John vi. 66). 

Third Year of the Ministry. — Hearing perhaps 
that Jesus was not coming to the feast, Scribes and 
Pharisees from Jerusalem went down to see Him 
at Capernaum (Matt. xv. 1). They found fault 
with his disciples for breaking the tradition about 
purifying, and eating with unwashen hands. It is 
not necessary to suppose that they came to lie in 
wait for Jesus. The objection was one which they 
would naturally take. Our Lord in his answer 
tries to show them how far external rule, claiming 
to be religious, may lead men away from the true 
spirit of the Gospel. ‘“ Ye say, whosoever shall say 
to his father or his mother, it is a gift, by what- 
soever thou mightest be profited by me; and honor 
not his father or his mother, he shall be free” 
(Matt. xv. 5, 6). They admitted the obligation 
of the fifth commandment, but had introduced a 
means of evading it, by enabling a son to say to 
his father and mother who sought his help that he 
had made his property ‘a gift” to the Temple, 
which took precedence of his obligation. Well 
might He apply to a people where such a miserable 
evasion could find place, the words of Isaiah (xxix. 
13) —“ This people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoreth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me. But in vain they do 
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worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.”’ 

Leaying the neighborhood of Capernaum our 
Lord now travels to the northwest of Galilee, to 
the region of Tyre and Sidon. The time is not 
strictly determined, but it was probably the early 
summer of this year. It does not appear that He 
retired into this heathen country for the purpose 
of ministering; more probably it was a retreat from 
the machinations of the Jews. A woman of the 
country, of Greek education (‘EAAnvls Zupopot- 
vixicoa, Mark), came to entreat Him to heal her 
daughter, who was tormented with an evil spirit. 
The Lord at first repelled her by saying that He 
was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel; but not so was her maternal love to be 
baffled. _She besought Him again and was again 
repelled; the bread of the children was not to be 
given to dogs. Still persisting, she besought his 
help even as one of the dogs so despised: “ the 
dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from the Master’s 
table.’ Faith so sincere was not to be resisted. 
Her daughter was made whole (Matt. xy. 21-28; 
Mark vii. 24-30). 

Returning thence He passed round by the north 
of the sea of Galilee to the region of Decapolis on 
its eastern side (Mark vii. 31-37). In this district 
He performed many miracles, and especially the 
restoration of a deaf man who had an impediment 
in his speech, remarkable for the seeming effort 
with which He wrought it. To these succeeded 
the feeding of the four thousand with the seven 
loaves (Matt. xv. 32). He now crossed the Lake 
to Magdala, where the Pharisees and Sadducees 
asked and were refused a “sign; ’’ some great won- 
der wrought expressly for them to prove that He 
was the Christ. He answers them as He had an- 
swered a similar request before: ‘ the sign of the 
prophet Jonas” was all that they should have. 
His resurrection after a death of three days should 
be the great sign, and yet in another sense no sign 
should be given them, for they should neither see 
it nor believe it. The unnatural alliance between 
Pharisee and Sadducee is worthy of remark. The 
zealots of tradition, and the political partizans of 
Herod (for *leayven of the Sadducees,’* in Matt 
xvi. 6 =“ leaven of Herod,’’ Mark viii. 15) joined 
together for once with a common object of hatred. 
After they had departed, Jesus crossed the lake with 
his disciples, and, combining perhaps for the use of 
the disciples the remembrance of the feeding of the 
four thousand with that of the conversation they 
had just heard, warned them to “beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the leaven of 
Herod’’ (Mark viii. 15). So little however were 
the disciples prepared for this, that they mistook 
it for a reproof for having brought only one loaf 
with them! They had forgotten the five thousand 
and the four thousand, or they would have known 
that where He was, natural bread could not fail 
them. It was needful to explain to them that the 
leaven of the Pharisees was the doctrine of those 
who had made the word of God of none effect by 
traditions which, appearing to promote religion, 
really overlaid and destroyed it, and the leaven ot 
the Sadducees was the doctrine of those who, un- 
der the show of superior enlightenment, denied the 
foundations of the fear of God by denying a future 
state. At Bethsaida Julias, Jesus restored sight to 
a blind man; and here, as in a former case, the 
form and preparation which He adopted are to be 
remarked. As though the human Saviour has to 
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wrestle with and painfully overcome the sufferings 
of His people, He takes him by the hand, and leads 
him out of the town, and Spits on his eyes and asks 
him if he sees aught. At first the sense is restored 
imperfectly; and Jesus lays his hand again upon 
him and the cure is complete (Mark viii. 22-26). 
The ministry in Galilee is now drawing to its 
close. Through the length and breadth of that 
country Jesus has proclaimed the kingdom of Christ, 
and has shown by mighty works that He is the 
Christ that was to come. He begins to ask the 
disciples what are the results of all his labor. 
“ Whom say the people that [ am ?’’ (Luke ix. 18). 
It is true that the answer shows that they took 
Him for a prophet. But we are obliged to admit 
that the rejection of Jesus by the Galileans had 
been as complete as his preaching to them had been 
universal. Here and there a few may have received 
the seeds that shall afterwards be quickened to their 
conversion. But the great mass had heard without 
earnestness the preached word, and forgotten it 
without regret. ‘ Whereunto shall I liken this 
generation?’ says Christ. “It is like unto chil- 
dren sitting in the market, and calling unto their 
fellows, and saying, We have piped unto you, and 
ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, 
and ye have not lamented”? (Matt. xi. 16, 17). 
This is a picture of a wayward people without 
earnest thought. As children, from want of any 
real purpose, cannot agree in their play, so the 
Galileans quarrel with every form of religjous teach- 
ing. The message of John and that of Jesus they 
did not attend to; but they could discuss the ques- 
tion whether one was right in fasting and the other 
in eating and drinking. He denounces woe to the 
cities where He had wrought the most, to Choyazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum, for their strange insen- 
sibility, using the strongest expressions. ‘“ Thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought down to hell; for if the mighty works 
which have been done in thee had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 
But I say unto you that it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than 
for thee’? (Matt. xi. 23, 24). Such awful language 
could only be used to describe a complete rejection 
of the Lord. And in truth nothing was wanting 
to aggravate that rejection. The lengthened jour- 
neys through the land, the miracles, far more than 
are recorded in detail, had brought the Gospel home 
to all the people. Capernaum was the focus of his 
ministry. Through Chorazin and Bethsaida He had 
no doubt passed with crowds behind Him, drawn 
together by wonders that they had seen, and by 
the hope of others to follow them. Many thousands 
had actually been benefited by the miracles; and 
yet of all these there were only twelve that really 
clave to Him, and one of them was Judas the 
traitor. With this rejection an epoch of the his- 
tory is connected. He begins to unfold now the 
doctrine of his Passion more fully. First inquiring 
who the people said that He was, He then put the 
same question to the Apostles themselves. Simon 
Peter, the ready spokesman of the rest, answers, 
« Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
It might almost seem that such a manifest inference 
from the wonders they had witnessed was too ob- 
vious to deserve praise, did not the sight of a whole 
country which had witnessed the same wonders, 
and despised them, prove how thoroughly callous 
the Jewish heart was. “ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
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unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And 
I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven”? 
(Matt. xvi. 16-20). We compare the language 
applied to Capernaum for its want of faith with 
that addressed to Peter and the Apostles, and we 
see how wide is the gulf between those who believe 
and those who do not. Jesus now in the plainest 
language tells them what is to be the mode of his 
departure from the world; ‘how that He must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third day’ (Matt. xvi. 21). 
Peter, who had spoken as the representative of all 
the Apostles before, in confessing Jesus as the 
Christ, now speaks for the rest in offering to our 
Lord the commonplace consolations of the children 
of this world to a friend beset by danger. The 
danger they think will be averted: such an end can- 
not befall one so great. The Lord, “when he had 
turned about and looked on his disciples’? (Mark), 
to show that He connected Peter's words with 
them all, addresses Peter as the tempter —“ Get 
thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offense unto 
me.’’ These words open up to us the fact that 
this period of the ministry was a time of special 
trial and temptation to the sinless Son of God. 
“ Escape from sufferings and death! Do not drink 
the cup prepared of Thy Father; it is too bitter; 
it is not deserved.’’? Such was the whisper of the 
Prince of this World at that time to our Lord; 
and Peter has been unwittingly taking it into his 
mouth. The doctrine of a suffering Messiah, so 
plainly exhibited in the prophets, had receded from 
sight in the current religion of that time. The 
announcement of it to the disciples was at once 
new and shocking. By repelling it, even when 
offered by the Lord Himself, they fell into a deeper 
sin than they could have conceived. The chief 
of them was called “ Satan,’’ because he was un- 
consciously pleading on Satan’s side (Matt. xvi. 21- 
23). 

Turning now to the whole body of those who 
followed Him (Mark, Luke), He published the 
Christian doctrine of self-denial. The Apostles had 
just shown that they took the natural view of suf- 
fering, that it was an evil to be shunned. ‘They 
shrank from conflict, and pain, and death, as it is 
natural men should. But Jesus teaches that, in 
comparison with the higher life, the life of the soul, 
the life of the body is valueless. And as the re- 
newed life of the Christian implies his dying to 
his old wishes and desires, suffering, which causes 
the death of earthly hopes and wishes, may be a 
good. ‘If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me 
For whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and 
whosoever will lose his life for My sake shall find it. 
lor what is a man profited, if he should gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” (Matt. xvi.). 
From this part of the history to the end we shall 
not lose sight of the sufferings of the Lord. The 
Cross is darkly seen at the end of our path; and 
we shall ever draw nearer that mysterious imple- 
ment of human salvation (Matt. xvi. 21-28; Mark 
viii. 31-388; Luke ix. 22-27). 
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The Transfiguration, which took place just a 
week after this conversation, is to be understood in 
connection with it. The minds of the twelve were 
greatly disturbed at what they had heard. The 
Messiah was to perish by the wrath of men. The 
Master whom they served was to be taken away 
from them. Now, if ever, they needed support for 
their perplexed spirits, and this their loving Master 
failed not to give them. He takes with Him three 
chosen disciples, Peter, John, and James, who 
formed as it were a smaller circle nearer to Jesus 


than that of the rest, into a high mountain apart | 


by themselves. There are no means of determining 
the position of the mountain; although Czsarea 
Philippi was the scene of the former conversations, 
it does not follow that this occurred on the eastern 
side of the lake, for the intervening week would 
have given time enough for a long journey thence. 
There is no authority for the tradition which iden- 
tifies this mountain with Mount Tabor, although it 
may be true. [Hermon; Tazsor.] The three 
disciples were taken up with Him, who should after- 
wards be the three witnesses of his agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane: those who saw his glory in 
the holy mount would be sustained by the remem- 
brance of it when they beheld his lowest humilia- 
tion. The calmness and exactness of the narrative 
preclude all doubt as to its historical character. It 
is no myth, nor vision; but a sober account of a 
miracle. When Jesus had come up into the moun- 
tain He was praying, and as He prayed, a great 
change came over Him. ‘ His face did shine as 
the sun (Matt.); and His raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow: so as no fuller on earth 
can white them” (Mark). Beside Him appeared 
Moses the great lawgiver, and Elijah, great amongst 
the prophets; and they spake of his departure, as 
though it was something recognized both by Law 
and prophets. ‘The three disciples were at first 
asleep with weariness; and when they woke they 
saw the glorious scene. As Moses and Elijah were 
departing (Luke), Peter, wishing to arrest them, 
uttered those strange words, ‘“ Lord, it is good for 
us to be here, and let us make three tabernacles, 
one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Eli- 
jah.’ They were the words of one astonished 
and somewhat afraid, yet of one who felt a strange 
peace in this explicit testimony from the Father 
that Jesus was his. It was good for them to be 
there, he felt, where no Pharisees could set traps 
for them, where neither Pilate nor Herod could 
take Jesus by force. Just as he spoke a cloud came 
over them, and the yoice of the Heavenly Father 
attested once more his Son — “ This is my beloved 
Son; hear Him.’ There has been much discus- 
sion on the purport of this great wonder. But 
thus much seems highly probable. First, as it was 
connected with the prayer of Jesus, to which it was 
no doubt an answer, it is to be regarded as a kind 
of inauguration of Him in his new office as the 
High-priest who should make atonement for the 
sins of the people with his own blood. The mys- 
tery of his trials and temptations lies too deep for 
speculation: but He received strength against hu- 
man infirmity — against the prospect of sufferings 
so terrible —in this his glorification. Secondly, 
as the witnesses of this scene were the same three 
disciples who were with the Master in the garden 
of Gethsemane it may be assumed that the one 
was intended to prepare them for the other, and 
that they were to be borne up under the spectacle 
of his humiliation by the remembrance that they 
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had been eye-witnesses of his majesty (2 Pet. i. 
16-18). 

As they came down from the mountain He 
charged them to keep secret what they had seen 


| till after the Resurrection; which shows that this 
| miracle took place for his use and for theirs, rather 


than for the rest of the disciples. This led to 
questions about the meaning of his rising again 
from the dead, and in the course of it, and arising 
out of it, occurred the question, “* Why then (ody, 
which refers to some preceding conversation) say 
the scribes that Elias must first come?” They 
had been assured by what they had just seen that 
the tine of the kingdom of God was now come; 
and the objection brought by the Seribes, that be- 
fore the Messiah Elijah must reappear, seemed hard 
to reconcile with their new conviction. Our Lord 
answers them that the Scribes have rightly under- 
stood the prophecies that Elijah would first come 
(Mal. iv. 5,6), but have wanted the discernment 
to see that this prophecy was already fulfilled. 
‘“ Elias has come already, and they knew him not, 
but have done unto him whatever they listed.” 
In John the Baptist, who came in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, were the Scriptures fulfilled (Matt. 
xvii. 1-13; Mark ix. 2-13; Luke ix. 28-36). 

Meantime amongst the multitude below a scene 
was taking place which formed the strongest con- 
trast to the glory and the peace which they had 
witnessed, and which seemed to justify Peter's 
remark, “It is good for us to be here.’’ A poor 
youth, lunatic and possessed by a devil—for here 
as elsewhere the possession is superadded to some 
known form of that bodily and mental evil which 
came in at first with sin and Satan — was brought 
to the disciples who were not with Jesus, to be 
cured. They could not prevail; and when Jesus 
appeared amongst them the agonized and disap- 
pointed father appealed to Him, with a kind of 
complaint of the impotence of the disciples. “O 
faithless and perverse generation! ”? said our Lord; 
‘chow long shall I be with you? how long shall I 
suffer you?”’ The rebuke is not to the disciples, 
but to all, the father included; for the weakness 
of faith that hindered the miracle was in them all. 
St. Mark's account, the most complete, describes 
the paroxysm that took place in the lad on our 
Lord's ordering him to be brought; and also records 
the remarkable saying, which well described the 
father’s state, ‘Lord, I believe, help Thou my 
unbelief! "’ What the disciples had failed to do, 
Jesus did at a word. He then explained to 
them that their want of faith in their own power 
to heal, and in his promises to bestow the power * 
upon them, was the cause of their inability (Matt. 
xvii. 14-21; Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 37-43). 

Once more did Jesus foretell his sufferings on 
their way back to Capernaum; but “they under- 
stood not that saying, and were afraid to ask Him” 
(Mark ix. 30-32). 

But a vague impression seems to have been pro- 
duced on them that his kingdom was now very 
near. It broke forth in the shape of a dispute 
amongst them as to which should rank the highest 
in the kingdom when it should come. Taking a 
little child, He told them that, in his kingdom, not 
ambition, but a childlike humility, would entitle to 
the highest place (Matt. xviii. 1-5; Mark ix. 38- 
37; Luke ix. 46-48). The humility of the Chris- 
tian is so closely connected with consideration for 
the souls of others, that the transition to a warn- 
ing against causing offense (Matt., Mark), which 
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might appear abrupt at first, is most natural. | 
From this Jesus passes naturally to the subject of 
a tender consideration for’ “ the lost sheep; ”? thence 
to the duty of forgiveness of a brother. Both of 
these last points are illustrated by parables These, 
and some other discourses belonging to the same 
time, are to be regarded as designed to carry on 
the education of the Apostles, whose views were 
still crude and unformed, even after all that had 
been done for them (Matt. xviii.). 

From the Feast of Tabernacles, Third Year. — 
The Feast of Tabernacles was now approaching. 
For eighteen months the ministry of Jesus had 
been confined to Galilee; and his brothers, not 
hostile to Him, yet only half-convinced about his 
doctrine, urged Him to go into Judea that his 
claims might be known and confessed on a more 
conspicuous field. This kind of request, founded 
in human motives, was one which our Lord would 
not assent to; witness his answer to Mary at Cana 
in Galilee when the first miracle was wrought. He 
told them that, whilst all times were alike to them, 
whilst they could always walk among the Jews 
without danger, his appointed time was not come. 
They set out for the feast without Him, and He 
abode in Galilee for a few days longer (John vii. 
2-10). Afterwards He set out, taking the move 
direct but less frequented route by Samaria, that 
his journey might be ‘in secret.’’ It was in this 
journey that James and John conceived the wish — 
so closely parallel to facts in the Old Covenant, so 
completely at variance with the spirit of the New, 
that fire should be commanded to come down from 
heaven to consume the inhospitable Samaritans 
(Luke ix. 51-62). 

St. Luke alone records, in connection with this 
journey, the sending forth of the seventy disciples. 
This event is to be regarded in a different light 
from that of, the twelve. The seventy had received 
no special education from our Lord, and their com- 
mission was of a temporary kind. The number 
has reference to the Gentiles, as twelve had to the 
Jews: and the scene of the work, Samaria, reminds 
us that. this is a movement directed towards the 
stranger. It takes place six months after the send- 
ing forth of the twelve; for the Gospel was to be 
delivered to the Jew first and afterwards to the 
Gentile. In both cases probably the preaching was 
of the simplest kind — “ The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.’”’ The instructions given were 
the same in spirit; but, on comparing them, we 
see that now the danger was becoming greater and 
the time for labor shorter (Luke x. 1-16). 

After healing the ten lepers in Samaria, He came 
“about the midst of the feast’? to Jerusalem. 
Here the minds of the people were strongly excited 
and drawn in different ways concerning him. The 
Pharisees and rulers sought to take Him; some of 
the people, however, believed in Him, but concealed 
their opinion for fear of the rulers. To this divis- 
ion of opinion we may attribute the failure of the 
repeated attempts on the part of the Sanhedrim to 
take One who was openly teaching in the Temple 
(John vii. 11-53; see especially vv. 30, 82, 44, 45, 
46). The officers were partly afraid to seize in the 
presence of the people the favorite Teacher; and 
they themselves were awed and attracted by Him. 
They came to seize Him, but could not lift their 
hands against Him. Notwithstanding the ferment 
of opinion, and the fixed hatred of those in power, 
He seems to haye taught daily to the end of the 
feast in the Temple before the people. 
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The history of the woman taken in adultery be- 
longs to this time. But it must be premised that 
several MSS. of highest authority omit this passage, 
and that in those which insert it the text is singu- 
larly disturbed (see Liicke, iz loc., and Tischendorf, 
Gr. Test., ed. vii.). The remark of Augustine is 
perhaps not far from the truth, that this story 
formed a genuine portion of the apostolic teaching, 
but that mistaken people excluded it from their 
copies of the written Gospel, thinking it might be 
perverted into a license to women to sin (Ad Pollent. 
ii. ch. 7). That it was thus kept apart, without 
the safeguards which Christian vigilance exercised 
over the rest of the text, and was only admitted 
later, would at once account for its absence from 
the MSS. and for the various forms assumed by the 
text where it is given. But the history gives no 
ground for such apprehensions. ‘I'he law of Moses 
gave the power to stone women taken in adultery. 
But Jewish morals were sunk very low, like Jewish 
faith; and the punishment could not be inflicted 
on a sinner by those who had sinned in the same 
kind: “ Etenim non est ferendus accusator is qui 
quod in altero vitium reprehendit, in eo ipso depre- 
henditur ”’ (Cicero, c. Verrem, iii.). Thus the pun- 
ishment had passed out of use. But they thought, 
by proposing this ease to our Lord, to induce Him 
either to set the Law formally aside, in which case 
they might accuse Him of profaneness; or to sen- 
tence the guilty wretch to die, and so become ob- 
noxious to the charge of cruelty. From such 
temptations Jesus was always able to escape. He 
threw back the decision upon them; He told them 
that the man who was free from that sin might 
east the first stone at her. Conscience told them 
that this was unanswerable, and one by one they 
stole away, leaving the guilty woman alone before 
One who was indeed her Judge. It has been sup- 
posed that the words “ Neither do I condemn thee” 
convey an absolute pardon for the sin of which she 
had just been guilty. But they refer, as has long 
since been pointed out, to the doom of stoning only. 
“ As they have not punished thee, neither do I; 
go, and let this danger warn thee to sin no more” 
(John viii. 1-11). 

The conversations (John viii. 12-59) show in a 
strong light the perversity of the Jews in misun- 
derstanding our Lord’s words. ‘They refuse to see 
any spiritual meaning in them, and drag them as 
it were by force down to a low and carnal interpre- 
tation. Our Lord’s remark explains the cause of 
this, “* Why do ye not understand my speech [way 
of speaking]? Even because ye cannot hear my 
word’? (ver. 43). His mode of expression was 
strange to them, because they were neither able nor 
willing to understand the real purport of his teach- 
ing. To this place belongs the account, given by 
John alone, of the healing of one who was born 
blind, and the consequences of it (John ix. 1-41, x. 
1-21). The poor patient was excommunicated for 
refusing to undervalue the agency of Jesus in re- 
storing him. He believed on Jesus; whilst the 
Pharisees were only made the worse for what they 
had witnessed. Well might Jesus exclaim, “ For 
judgment I am come into this world, that they 
which see not might see; and that they which see 
might be made blind” (ix. 39). The well-known 
parable of the good shepherd is an answer to the 
calumny of-the Pharisees, that He was an impostor 
and breaker of the law, “ This man is not of God, 
because he keepeth not the Sabbath day ”’ (ix. 16). 

We now approach a difficult portion of the sacred 
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history. The note of time given us by John im- 
mediately afterwards is the Feast of the Dedication, 
which was celebrated on the 25th of Kisleu, answer- 
ing nearly to December. According to this Evange- 
list our Lord does not appear to haye returned to 
Galilee between the Teast of Tabernacles and that 
of Dedication, but to have passed the time in and 
near Jerusalem. Matthew and Mark do not allude 
to the Feast of Tabernacles. Luke appears to do 
so in ix. 51; but the words there used would imply 
that this was the last journey to Jerusalem. Now 
in St. Luke’s Gospel a large section, from ix. 51 to 
xviii. 14, seems to belong to the time preceding the 
departure from Galilee; and the question is how is 
this to be arranged, so that it shall harmonize with 
the narrative of St. John? In most Harmonies a 
return of our Lord to Galilee has been assumed, in 
order to find a place for this part of Luke’s Gospel. 
«“ But the manner,” says the English editor of 
Robinson’s Harmony, “in which it has been ar- 
ranged, after all, is exceedingly various. Some, as 
Le Clere, Harm. Evang. p. 264, insert nearly the 
whole during this supposed journey. Others, as 
Lightfoot, assign to this journey only what precedes 
Luke xiii. 23; and vefer the remainder to our Lord’s 
sojourn beyond Jordan, John x. 40 (Chron. Temp. 
N. T. Opp. Il. pp. 87, 39). Greswell (Disser't. xvi. 
vol. ii.) maintains that the transactions in Luke ix. 
51-xviii. 14, all belong to the journey from Ephraim 
(through Samaria, Galilee, and Persea) to Jeru- 
salem, which he dates in the interval of four months, 
between the Feast of Dedication and our Lord’s 
last Passover. Wieseler (Chron. Synops. p. 328) 
makes a somewhat different arrangement, according 
to which Luke ix. 51—xiii. 21 relates to the 
period from Christ’s journey from Galilee to the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, till after the Feast of 
Dedication (parallel to John vii. 10 —x. 42). Luke 
xiii. 22 — xvii. 10 relates to the interval between 
that time and our Lord’s stay at Ephraim (parallel 
to John xi. 1-54); and Luke xvii. 11 —xviii. 14 
relates to the journey from Ephraim to Jerusalem, 
through Samaria, Galilee, and Persea ’’ (Robinson’s 
Harmony, English ed. p. 92). If the table of the 
Harmony of the Gospels given above is referred to 
{GosrELs], it will be found that this great division 
of St. Luke (x. 17 —xviii. 14) is inserted entire 
between John x. 21 and 22; not that this appeared 
certainly correct, but that there are no points of 
contact with the other Gospels to assist us in 
breaking it up. That this division contains partly 
or chiefly reminiscences of occurrences in Galilee 
prior to the Feast of Tabernacles, is untenable. A 
journey of some kind is implied in the course of it 
(see xiii. 22), and beyond this we shall hardly ven- 
ture to go. It is quite possible, as Wieseler sup- 
poses, that part of it should be placed before, and 
part after the Feast of Dedication. Notwithstand- 
ing the uncertainty, it is as the history of this 
period of the Redeemer’s career that the Gospel of 
St. Luke possesses its chief distinctive value for us. 
Some of the most striking parables, preserved only 
by this Evangelist, belong to this period. The 
parables of the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, 
the unjust steward, the rich man and Lazarus, and 
the Pharisee and publican, all peculiar to this 
Gospel, belong to the present section. The in- 
structive account of Mary and Martha, on which 
so many have taken a wrong view of Martha’s con- 
duct, reminds us that there are two ways of serving 
the truth, that of active exertion, and that of con- 
templation. The preference is given to Mary’s 
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meditation, because Martha's labor belonged to 
household cares, and was only indirectly religious. 
The miracle of the ten lepers belongs to this portion 
of the narrative. Besides these, scattered sayings 
that occur in St. Matthew are here repeated in a 
new connection. Here too belongs the return of 
the seventy disciples, but we know not precisely 
where they rejoined the Lord (Luke x. 17-20). They 
were full of triumph, because they found even the 
devils subject to them through the weight of Christ’s 
word. In anticipation of the victory which was 
now begun, against the powers of darkness, Jesus 
replies, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.” He sought, however, to humble their 
triumphant spirit, so near akin to spiritual pride; 
«“ Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rather rejoice, 
because your names are written in heaven.” 

The account of the bringing of young children 
to Jesus unites again the three Evangelists. Here, 
as often, St. Mark gives the most minute account 
of what occurred. After the announcement that 
the disposition of little children was the most meet 
for the kingdom of God, “‘ He took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them and blessed them.” 
The childlike spirit, which in nothing depends upon 
its own knowledge but seeks to be taught, is in 
contrast with the haughty pharisaism with its 
boast of learning and wisdom; and Jesus tells them 
that the former is the passport to his kingdom 
(Matt. xix. 13-15; Mark x. 13-16; Luke xviii. 
15-17). 

The question of the ruler, ‘« What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? ’? was one conceived wholly in 
the spirit of Judaism. The man asked not how 
he should be delivered from sin, but how his will, 
already free to righteousness, might select the best 
and most meritorious line of conduct. The words, 
““ Why callest thou me good? there is none good 
but one, that is, God,’’ were meant first to draw 
him down to a humbler view of his own state; the 
title good is easy to give, but hard to justify, except 
when applied to the One who is all good. Jesus 
by no means repudiates the title as applied to 
Himself, but only as applied on any other ground 
than that of a reference to his true divine nature. 
Then the Lord opened out to him all the moral 
law, which in its full and complete sense no man 
has observed; but the ruler answered, perhaps sin- 
cerely, that he had observed it all from his youth 
up. Duties however there might be which had not 
come within the range of his thoughts; and as the 
demand had reference to his own special case, our 
Lord gives the special advice to sell all his posses- 
sions and to give to the poor. Then for the first 
time did the man discover that his devotion to God 
and his yearning after the eternal life were not so 
perfect as he had thought; and he went away sor- 
rowful, unable to bear this sacrifice. And Jesus 
told the disciples how hard it was for those who 
had riches to enter the kingdom. Peter, ever the 
most ready, now contrasts, with somewhat too much 
emphasis, the mode in which the disciples had left 
all for Him, with the conduct of this rich ruler. 
Our Lord, sparing him the rebuke which he might 
have expected, tells them that those who have made 
any sacrifice shall have it richly repaid even in this 
life in the shape of a consolation and comfort, which 
even persecutions cannot take away (Mark); and 
shall have eternal life (Matt. xix. 16-30; Mark x. 
17-31; Luke xviii. 18-30). Words of warning 
close the narrative, “Many that are first shall be 
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last, and the last shall be first,’ lest the disciples 
should be thinking too much of the sacrifices, not 
so very great, that they -had made. And in St. 
Matthew only, the well-known parable of the labor- 
ers in the vineyard is added to illustrate the same 
lesson. Whatever else the parable may contain of 
reference to the calling of Jews and Gentiles, the 
first lesson Christ was to give was one of caution 
to the Apostles against thinking too much of their 
early calling and arduous labors. They would see 
many, who, in comparison with themselves, were as 
the laborers called at the eleventh hour, who should 
be accepted of God as well as they. But not merit, 
not self-sacrifice, but the pure love of God and his 
mere bounty, conferred salvation on either of them: 
“Ts it not lawful for me to do what I will with my 
own?’ (Matt. xx. 1-16). 

On the way to Jerusalem through Persea, to the 
Feast of Dedicatiou, Jesus again puts before the 
minds of the twelve what they are never now to 
forget, the sufferings that await Him. They “ un- 
derstood none of these things” (Luke), for they 
could not reconcile this foreboding of suffering with 
the signs and announcements of the coming of his 
kingdom (Matt. xx. 17-19; Mark x. 32-34; Luke 
xviii. 31-34). In consequence of this new, though 
dark, intimation of the coming of the kingdom, 
Salome, with her two sons, James and John, came 
to bespeak the two places of highest honor in the 
kingdom. Jesus tells them that they know not 
what they ask; that the places of honor in the 
kingdom shall be bestowed, not by Jesus’ in answer 
to a chance request, but upon those for whom they 
are prepared by the l’ather. As sin ever provokes 
sin, the ambition of the ten was now aroused, and 
they began to be much displeased with James and 
John. Jesus once more recalls the principlé that 
the childlike disposition is that which He approves. 
“¢ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great exer- 
cise authority upon them. But it shall not be so 
among you: but whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister; and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant: Even 
as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many ’”’ (Matt. xx. 20-28; Mark x. 35-45). 

The healing of the two blind men at Jericho is 
chiefly remarkable among the miracles from the 
difficulty which has arisen in” harmonizing the ac- 
counts. Matthew speaks of ¢wo blind men, and of 
the occasion as the departure from Jericho; Mark 
of one, whom he names, and of their arrival at 
Jericho; and Luke agrees with him. This point 
has received much discussion; but the view of 
Lightfoot finds favor with many eminent expositors, 
that there were two blind men, and both were 
healed under similar circumstances, except that 
Bartimeeus was on one side of the city, and was 
healed by Jesus as He entered, and the other was 
healed on the other side as they departed (see Gres- 
well, Diss. xx. ii.; Wieseler, Chron. Syn. p. 332; 
Matt. xx. 29-34; Mark x. 46-52; Luke xviii. 
35-43). [Barrim.£us, Amer. ed.] 

The calling of Zacchwus has more than a mere 
personal interest. He was a publican, one of a class 
hated and despised by the Jews. But he was one 
who sought to serve God; he gave largely to the 
poor, and restored fourfold when he had injured 
any man. Justice and love were the law of his 
life. From such did Jesus wish to call his dis- 
ciples, whether they were publicans or not. ‘ This 
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day is salvation come to this house, for that he also 
is a son of Abraham. For the Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost’? (Luke 
xix. 1-10). 

We have reached now the Feast of Dedication; 
but, as has been said, the exact place of the events 
in St. Luke about this part of the ministry has not 
been conclusively determined. After being present 
at the feast, Jesus returned to Bethabara beyond 
Jordan, where John had formerly baptized, and 
abode there. The place which the beginning of 
his ministry had consecrated, was now to be 
adorned with his presence as it drew towards its 
close, and the scene of John’s activity was now to 
witness the presence of the Saviour whom he had 
so faithfully proclaimed (John x. 22-42). The Lord 
intended by this choice to recall to the minds of 
many the good which John had done them, and 
also, it may be, to prevent an undue exaltation of 
John in the minds of some who had heard him 
only. “Many,” we read, “resorted to Him, and 
said, John did no miracle, but all things that John 
spake of this man were true. And many believed 
on Him there’’ (vv. 41, 42). 

How long He remained here does not appear. 
It was probably for some weeks. The sore need of 
a family in Bethany, who were what men call the 
intimate friends of our Lord, called Him thence. 
Lazarus was sick, and his sisters sent word of it to 
Jesus, whose power they well knew. Jesus an- 
swered that the sickness was not unto death, but 
for the glory of God, and of the Son of God. This 
had reference to the miracle about to be wrought; 
even though he died, not his death but his restora- 
tion to life was the purpose of the sickness. But 
it was a trial to the faith of the sisters to find the 
words of their friend apparently falsified. Jesus 
abode for two days where He was, and then pro- 
posed to the disciples to return. The rage of the 
Jews against him filled the disciples with alarm; 
and Thomas, whose mind leant always to the 
desponding side, and saw nothing in the expedition 
but certain death to all of them, said, ‘* Let us also 
go that we may die with Him.” It was not till 
Lazarus had been four days in the graye that the 
Saviour appeared on the scene. The practical 
energy of Martha, and the retiring character of 
Mary, show themselves here, as once before. It was 
Martha who met Him, and addressed to Him words 
of sorrowful reproach. Jesus probed her faith 
deeply, and found that even in this extremity of 
‘sorrow it would not fail her. Mary now joined 
them, summoned by her sister; and she too re- 
proached the Lord for the delay. Jesus does not 
resist the contagion of their sorrow, and as a Man 
He weeps true human tears by the side of the 
grave of a friend. But with the power of God He 
breaks the fetters of brass in which Lazarus was 
held by death, and at His word the man on whom 
corruption had already begun to do its work came 
forth alive and whole (John xi. 1-45). It might 
seem difficult to account for the omission of this, 
perhaps the most signal of the miracles of Jesus, 
by the three synoptical Evangelists. No doubt it 
was intentional; and the wish not to direct atten- 
tion, and perhaps persecution, to Lazarus in his 
lifetime may go far to account for it. But it stands 
well in the pages of John, whose privilege it has beer 
to announce the highest truths connected with the 
divine nature of Jesus, and who is now also per- 
mitted to show Him touched with sympathy for a 
sorrowing family with whom he lived in intimacy. 
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A miracle so public, for Bethany was close to 
Jerusalem, and the family of Lazarus well known 
to many people in the mother-city, could not 
escape the notice of the Sanhedrim. A meeting 
of this Council was called without loss of time, and 
the matter discussed, not without symptoms of 
alarm, for the members believed that a popular 
outbreak, with Jesus at its head, was impending, 
and that it would excite the jealousy of the Romans 


and lead to the taking away of their ‘“ place and | 
Caiaphas the high-priest gave it as his | 
| a vessel containing a quantity of pure ointment of 


nation.” 
opinion that it was expedient for them that one 
man should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation should not perish. The Evangelist adds 
that these words bore a prophetic meaning, of 


which the speaker was unconscious: “ This spake) 


he not of himself, but being high-priest that year 
he prophesied that Jesus shouid die for that nation.” 
That a bad and worldly man may prophesy the 
case of Balaam proves (Num. xxii.); and the Jews, 
as Schottgen shows, believed that prophecy might 
also be unconscious. But the connection of the 


gift of prophecy with the office of the high-priest | 


offers a difficulty. It has been said that, though 
this gift is never in Scripture assigned to the high- 
priest as such, yet the popular belief at this time 
was that he did enjoy it. There is no proof, how- 
ever, except this passage, of any such belief; and 
the Evangelist would not appeal to it except it 
were true, and if it were true, then the O. T. 
would contain some allusion to it. The endeavors 
to escape from the difficulty by changes of punctua- 
tion are not to be thought of. The meaning of 
the passage seems to be this: The Jews were about 
to commit a crime, the real results of which they 
did not know, and God oyerruled the words of one 
of them to make him declare the reality of the 
transaction, but unconsciously: and as Caiaphas 
was the high-priest, the highest minister of God, 
and therefore the most conspicuous in the sin, it 
was natural to expect that he and not another 
would be the channel of the prophecy. The con- 
nection between his office and the prophecy was not 
a necessary one; but if a prophecy was to be ut- 
tered by unwilling lips, it was natural that the 
high-priest, who offered for the people, should be 
the person compelled to utter it. The death of 
Jesus was now resolved on, and He fled to Ephraim 
for a few days, because his hour was not yet come 
(John xi. 45-57). 

We now approach the final stage of the history, | 
and every word and act tend towards the great act 
of suffering. The hatred of the Pharisees, now 
converted into a settled purpose of murder, the 
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vile wickedness of Judas, and the utter fickleness of 
the people are all displayed before us. Each day 
is marked by its own events or instructions. Our 
Lord entered into Bethany on Friday the 8th of 
Nisan, the eve of the Sabbath, and remained over 


| the Sabbath. 


Saturday the 9th of Nisan (April 1st).¢— As 
He was at supper in the house of one Simon, sur- 
named ‘the leper,’ a relation of Lazarus, who was 
at table with Him,’ Mary, full of gratitude for the 
wonderful raising of her brother from the dead, took 


spikenard and anointed the feet.of Jesus, and wiped 
his feet with her hair, and anointed his head likewise. 
She thought not of the cost of the precious oint- 
ment, in an emotion of love which was willing to 
part with anything she possessed to do honor to so 
great a Guest, so mighty a Benefactor. Judas the 
traitor, and some of the disciples (Matt., Mark), 
who took their tone from him, began to murmur 
at the waste: “It might have been sold for more 
than three hundred pence, and have been given to 
the poor.”’. But Judas cared not for the poor; 
already he was meditating the sale of his Master's 
life, and all that he thought of was how he might 
lay hands on something more, beyond the price of 
blood. Jesus, however, who knew how true was 
the love which had dictated this sacrifice, silenced 
their censure. He opened out a meaning in the 
action which they had not sought there: “She is 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the bury- 
ing.” . 
Passion Week. Sunday the 10th of Nisan 
(April 2d).— The question of John the Baptist 
had no doubt often been repeated in the hearts of 
the expectant disciples: “ Art thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?’’ All his con- 
versations with them of late had been filled, not 
with visions of glory, but with forebodings of 
approaching death. ‘The world thinks them de- 
ceived, and its mockery begins to exercise some 
influence even over them. They need some en- 
couraging sign under influences so depressing, and 
this Jesus affords them in the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. If the narrative is carefully examined, 
it will be seen how remarkably the assertion of a 
kingly right is combined with the most scrupulous 
care not to excite the political jealousy of the 
Jewish powers. When He arrives at the Mount of 
Olives He commands two of his disciples to go into 
the village near at hand, where they would find an 
ass, and a colt tied with her. They were neither 
to buy nor hire them, and «if any man shall say 
aught unto you, ye shall say the Lord hath need of 


@ * This arrangement places the supper in the house 
of Simon “ six days” before the Passover (John xii. 1 ff.), 
whereas, according to Matt. xxvi. 2 and Mark xiy. 1, 
the supper appears to have taken place on the evening 
before the Passover. It is no doubt correct to under- 
stand John xii. 1 of our Lord’s coming from Jericho 
to Bethany. This apparent discrepancy between the 
writers has been variously explained. The following 
is perhaps the best solution of the difficulty. John, 
it will be seen, is the only one of the Evangelists who 
speaks of the Saviour’s stopping at Bethany on the 
way between Jericho and Jerusalem. Hence, this feast 
being the principal event which John associates with 
Bethany during these last days, he not unnaturally 
inserts the account of the feast immediately after 
speaking of the arrival at Bethany. But having (so 
to speak) discharged his mind of that recollection, he 
then turns back and resumes the historical order, 


namely, that on the next day after coming to Bethany 
(xii. 12 ff.), Jesus made his publie entry into Jerusa- 
lem, as related by the Synoptists (Matt. xxi. 1 ff. ; 
Mark xi. 1 ff. ; Luke xix. 29 ff.). But the Synoptists 
pass over the night sojourn at Bethany, and thus rep- 
resent Christ as making apparently an uninterrupted 
journey from Jericho to Jerusalem. What John 
therefore states, as compared with the other Evangel- 
ists, is that Jesus came to Bethany 6 days before the 
Passover, and not that He attended the feast there 6 
days before the Passover; and, further, that Jesus 
went to Jerusalem on the following day after His ar- 
rival at Bethany, and not on the day after the supper. 
This view, if adopted, requires some transposition in 
the scheme given above. H. 

> *It is said that Lazarus was one of the guests 
(els TV avaxeimévwy, John xii. 2), but not that he 
was a relation. H. 
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them, and straightway he will send them.” With 
these beasts, impressed as for the service of a King, 
He was to enter into Jerusalem.¢ The disciples 
spread upon the ass their ragged cloaks for Him to 
sit on. And the multitudes cried aloud before 
Him, in the words of the 118th Psalm, “ Hosanna, 
Save now! blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.”” This Messianic psalm they applied 
to Him, from a belief, sincere for the moment, that 
He was the Messiah. It was a striking, and to the 
Pharisees an alarming sight; but it only serves in 
the+end to show the feeble hearts of the Jewish 
people. The same lips that cried Hosanna will 
before long be crying, Crucify Him, crucify Him! 
Meantime, however, all thoughts were carried back 
to the promises of a Messiah. The very act of 
riding in upon an ass revived an old prophecy of 
Zechariah (ix. 9). Words of prophecy out of a 
psalm sprang unconsciously to their lips. All the 
city was moved. Blind and lame came to the 
Temple when He arrived there and were healed. 
The august conspirators of the Sanhedrim were sore 
displeased. But all these demonstrations did not 
deceive the divine insight of Christ. He wept over 
the city that was hailing Him as its King, and said, 
“Jf thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes”’ (Luke). 
He goes on to prophesy the destruction of the city, 
just as it afterwards came to pass. After working 
miracles in the Temple He returned to Bethany. 
The 10th of Nisan was the day for the separation 
of the paschal lamb (Ex. xii. 3). Jesus, the Lamb 
of God, entered Jerusalem and the Temple on this 
day, and although none but He knew that He was 
the Paschal Lamb, the coincidence is not unde- 
signed (Matt. xxi. 1-11, 14-17; Mark xi! 1-11; 
Luke xix. 29-44; John xii. 12-19). 

Monday the 11th of Nisan (April 3d).— The 
next day Jesus returned to Jerusalem, again to 
take advantage of the mood of the people to in- 
struct them. On the way He approached one of 
the many fig-trees which grew in that quarter 
(Bethphage = “house of figs ’’), and found that it 
was full of foliage, but without fruit. He said, 
“No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever!” 
and the fig-tree withered away. This was no 
doubt a work of destruction, and as such was un- 
like the usual tenor of His acts. But it is hard to 
understand the mind of those who stumble at the 
destruction of atree, which seems to have ceased to 
bear, by the word of God the Son, yet are not 
offended at the famine or the pestilence wrought by 
God the Father. The right of the Son must rest 
on the same ground as that of the Father. And 
this was not a wanton destruction; it was a type 
and a warning. ‘The barren fig-tree had already 
been made the subject of a parable (Luke xiii. 6), 
and here it is made a visible type of the destruction 
of the Jewish people. He had come to them seek- 
ing fruit, and now it was time to pronounce their 
doom as a nation—there should be no fruit on 
them for ever (Matt. xxi. 18, 19; Mark xi. 12-14). 
Proceeding now to the Temple, He cleared its court 
of the crowd of traders that gathered there. He 
had performed the same act at the beginning of 
his ministry, and now at the close He repeats it, 
for the house of prayer was as much a den of 
thieves as ever. With zeal for God's house his 
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ministry began, with the same it ended (see p. 
1360; Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15-19; Luke 
xix. 45-48). In the evening He returned again to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday the 12th of Nisan (April 4th). — On 
this the third day of Passion Week Jesus went into 
Jerusalem as before, and visited the Temple. The 
Sanhedrim came to Him to call Him to account 
for the clearing of the Temple. ‘By what au- 
thority doest thou these things?’? The Lord 
answered their question by another, which, when 
put to them in their capacity of a judge of spiritual 
things, and of the pretensions of prophets and 
teachers, was very hard either to answer or to pass 
in silence — what was their opinion of the baptism 
of John? If they replied that it was from heaven, 
their own conduct towards John would accuse 
them; if of men, then the people would not listen 
to them even when they denounced Jesus, because 
none doubted that John was a prophet. They 
refused to answer, and Jesus refused in like manner 
to answer them. In the parable of the Two Sons, 
given by Matthew, the Lord pronounces a strong 
condemnation on them for saying to God, “I go, 
Sir,” but not going (Matt. xxi. 23-32; Mark xi. 
27-383; Luke xx. 1-8), In the parable of the 
wicked husbandmen the history of the Jews is rep- 
resented, who had stoned and killed the prophets, 
and were about to crown their wickedness by the 
death of the Son. In the parable of the wedding 
garment, the destruction of the Jews, and the in- 
vitation to the Gentiles to the feast in their stead, 
are vividly represented (Matt. xxi. 33-46, xxii. 1- 
14; Mark xii. 1-2; Luke xx. 9-19), 

Not content with their plans for his death, the 
different parties try to entangle Him in argument 
and to bring Him into contempt. First come the 
Pharisees and Herodians, as if to ask Him to settle 
a dispute between them. ‘Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar, or not?’ The spirit, of the 
answer of Christ lies here: that, since they had 
accepted Cvzesar’s money, they had confessed his 
rule, and were bound to render to the civil power 
what they had confessed to be due to it, as they 
were to render to God and to his holy temple the 
offerings due to it. Next appeared the Sadducees, 
who denied a future state, and put before Him a 
contradiction which seemed to them to arise out of 
that doctrine. Seven brethren in succession mar- 
ried a wife (Deut. xxv. 5): whose wife should she 
be in a future state? The answer was easy to find. 
The law in question referred obyiously to the pres- 
eut time: it would pass away in another state, and 
so would all such earthly relations, and all jealous- 
ies or disputes founded on them. Jesus now retorts 
the argument on the Sadducees. Appealing to the 
Pentateuch, because his hearers did not acknowl- 
edge the authority of the later books of the Bible, 
He recites the words, ‘I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’’ as 
used to Moses, and draws from them the argument 
that these men must then have been alive. Al- 
though the words would not at first sight suggest 
this inference, they really contain it; for the form 
of expression implies that He still exists and they 
still exist (Matt. xxii. 15-33; Mark xii. 13-27; 
Luke xx. 20-40). Fresh questions awaited Him, 
but his wisdom never failed to give the appropriate 
answer. And then he uttered to all the people 


@ *Stanley has a graphic passage relating to the 
Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem, in which he points 


out the correspondences between the narrative and the 
localities (S. § P. pp. 187-190, Amer. ed.). H. 
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that terrible denunciation of woe to the Pharisees, 
with which we are familiar (Matt. xxiii. 1-39). 
If we compare it with our Lord's account of his 
own position in reference to the Law, in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, we see that the principles there 
laid down are everywhere violated by the Pharisees. 


Their almsgiving was ostentation; their distinctions | 


about oaths led to falsehood and profaneness; they 
were exact about the small observances and neg- 
lected the weightier ones of the Law; they adorned 
the tombs of the prophets, saying that if they had 
lived in the time of their fathers they would not 


have slain them; and yet they were about to fill | 


up the measure of their fathers’ wickedness by 
slaying the greatest of the prophets, and perse- 
cuting and slaying his followers. After an indig- 
nant denunciation of the hypocrites who, with a 
show of religion, had thus contrived to stifle the 
true spirit of religion and were in reality its chief 
persecutors, He apostrophizes Jerusalem in words 
full of compassion, yet carrying with them a sen- 
tence of death: “QO Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest them which 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. For 
I say unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth, till 
ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord”? (Matt. xxiii.). 

Another great discourse belongs to this day, 
which, more than any other, presents Jesus as the 
great Prophet of His people. On leaving the 
Temple his disciples drew attention to the beauty 
of its structure, its ‘goodly stones and gifts,”’ 
their remarks probably arising from the threats of 
destruction which had so lately been uttered by 
Jesus. “Their Master answered that not one stone 
of the noble pile should be left upon another. 
When they reached the Mount of Olives the dis- 
ciples, or rather the first four (Mark), speaking for 
the rest, asked Him when this destruction should 
be accomplished. To understand the answer it 
must be borne in mind that Jesus warned them 
that He was not giving them an historical account 
such as would enable them to anticipate the events. 
“ Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, but my Father only.’’ Exact 
data of time are to be purposely withheld from 
them. Accordingly, two events, analogous in char- 
acter but widely sundered by time, are so treated 
in the prophecy that it is almost impossible to dis- 
entangle them. The destruction of Jerusalem and 
the day of judgment — the national and the uni- 
versal days of account — are spoken of together or 
alternately without hint of the great interval of 
time that separates them. Thus it may seem that 
a most important fact is omitted; but the highest 
work of prophecy is not to fix times and seasons, 
but to disclose the divine significance of events. 
What was most important to them to know was 
that the destruction of Jerusalem followed upon 
the probation and rejection of her people, and that 
the crucifixion and that destruction were connected 
as cause and effect (Matt. xxiv.; Mark xiii.; Luke 
xxi.). The conclusion which Jesus drew from his 
own awful warning was, that they were not to at- 
tempt to fix the date of his return: “Therefore be 
ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not 
the Son of Man cometh.” ‘he lesson of the par- 
able of the Ten Virgins is the same; the Christian 
soul is to be ever in a state of vigilance and prepar- 
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ation (Matt. xxiv. 44, xxv. 13). And the parable 
of the Talents, here repeated in a modified form, 
teaches how precious to souls are the uses of time 
(xxy. 14-30). In concluding this momentous dis- 
course, our Lord puts aside the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and displays to our eyes the picture of the 
final judgment. There will He Himself be present, 
and will separate all the vast family of mankind 
into two classes, and shall appraise the works of 
each class as works done to Himself, present in the 
world though invisible; and men shall see, some 
with terror and some with joy, that their life here 
was spent either for Him or against Him, and that 
the good which lay before them to do was provided 
for them by Him, and not by chance, and the re- 
ward and punishment shall be apportioned to each 
(Matt. xxy. 31-46). 

With these weighty words ends the third day; 
and whether we consider the importance of His 
recorded teaching, or the amount of opposition and 
of sorrow presented to His mind, it was one of the 
greatest days of all His earthly ministrations. The 
general reflections of John (xii. 37-50), which con- 
tain a retrospect of His ministry and of the strange 
reception of Him by his people, may well be read 
as if they came in here. 

Wednesday the 13th of Nisan (April Sth). — 
This day was passed in retirement with the Apos- 
tles. Satan had put it into the mind of one of 
them to betray Him; and Judas Iscariot made a 
covenant to betray Him to the chief priests for 
thirty pieces of silver. The character of Judas, 
and the degrees by which he reached the abyss of 
guilt in which he was at last destroyed, deserve 
much attention. There is no reason to doubt that 
when he was chosen by Jesus he possessed, like 
the rest, the capacity of being saved, and was en- 
dued with gifts which might have made him an 
able minister of the New Testament. But the 
innate worldliness and covetousness were not 
purged out from him. His practical talents made 
him a kind of steward of the slender resources of 
that society, and no doubt he’ conceived the wish 
to use the same gifts on a larger field, which the 
realization of “the kingdom of Heaven”? would 
open out before him. These practical gifts were 
his ruin. Between him and the rest there could 
be no real harmony. His motives were worldly, 
and theirs were not. They loved the Saviour more 
as they knew Him better. Judas, living under the 
constant tacit rebuke of a most holy example, grew 
to hate the Lord; for nothing, perhaps, more 
strongly draws out evil instincts than the enforced 
contact with goodness. And when he knew that 
his Master did not trust him, was not deceived by 
him, his hatred grew more intense. But this did 
not break out into overt act until Jesus began to 
foretell his own crucifixion and death. If these 
were to happen, all his hopes that he had built on 
following the Lord would be dashed down. If they 
should crucify the Master they would not spare the 
servants; and, in place of a heavenly kingdom, he 
would find contempt, persecution, and probably 
death. It was high time, therefore, to treat with 
the powers that seemed most likely to prevail in 
the end; and he opened a negotiation with the 
high-priests in secret, in order that, if his Master 
were to fall, he might be the instrument, and so 
make friends among the triumphant persecutors. 
And yet, strange contradiction, he did not wholly 


cease to believe in Jesus: possibly he thought 
‘that he would so act that he might be safe either 
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way. If Jesus was the Prophet and Mighty One 
that he had once thought, then the attempt to take 
Him might foree Him tq put forth all his resources 
and to assume the kingdom to which He laid claim, 
and then the agent in the treason, even if discoy- 
ered, might plead that he foresaw the result: if 
He were unable to save Himself and his disciples, 
then it were well for Judas to betake himself to 
those who were stronger. The bribe of money, 
not very considerable, could not have been the chief 
motive; but as two vicious appetites could be grat- 
ified instead of one, the thirty pieces of silver be- 
came a part of the temptation. The treason was 
successful, and the money paid; but not one mo- 
ment’s pleasure did those silver pieces purchase 
for their wretched possessor, not for a moment did 
he reap any fruit from his detestable guilt. After 
the crucifixion, the avenging belief that Jesus was 
what He professed to be rushed back in full force 
upon his mind. He went to those who had hired 
him; they derided his remorse. He cast away the 
accursed silver pieces, defiled with the “innocent 
blood” of the Son of God, and went and hanged 
himself (Matt. xxvi. 14-16; Mark xiv. 10-11; Luke 
xxii. 1-6). 

Thursday the 14th of Nisan (April 6th). — On 
“the first day of unleavened bread,’’? when the 
Jews were wont to put away all leaven out of their 
houses (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Mark xiv. 12), 
the disciples asked their Master where they were to 
eat the Passover. He directed Peter and John to 
go into Jerusalem, and to follow a man whom they 
should see bearing a pitcher of water, and to de- 
mand of him, in their Master’s name, the use of 
the guestchamber in his house for this purpose.@ 
All happened as Jesus had told them, and in the 
evening they assembled to celebrate, for thé last 
time, the paschal meal. The sequence of the events 
is not quite clear from a comparison of the Evan- 
gelists; but the difficulty arises with St. Luke, and 
there is external evidence that he is not following 
the chronological order (Wieseler, Chron. Syn. p. 
3899). The order seems to be as follows. When 
they had taken their places at table and the supper 
had begun, Jesus gave them the first cup to divide 
amongst themselves (Luke). It was customary to 
drink at the paschal supper four cups of wine mixed 
with water; and this answered to the first of them. 
There now arose a contention among the disciples 
which of them should be the greatest; perhaps in 
connection with the places which they had taken 
at this feast (Luke). After a solemn warning 
against pride and ambition Jesus performed an act 
which, as one of the last of his life, must ever have 
been remembered by the witnesses as a great lesson 
of humility. He rose from the table, poured water 
into a basin, girded himself with a towel, and pro- 
ceeded to wash the disciples’ feet (John). It was 
an office for slaves to perform, and from Him, 
knowing as He did, “that the Father had given 
all things into his hand, and that He was come 
from God and went to God," it was an unspeakable 
condescension. But his love for them was infinite, 
and if there were any way to teach them the humility 
which as yet they had not learned, He would not 
fail to adopt it. Peter, with his usual readiness, 
was the first to refuse to accept such menial ser- 


*a The task of fetching water for domestic uses is 
commonly performed in the East by women. The 
writer recalls but. two instances during a period of 
nearly three months in Palestine, in which he saw 
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vice — “ Lord, dost thou wash my feet? ’? When 
he was told that this act was significant of the 
greater act of humiliation by which Jesus saved 
his disciples and united them to Himself, his scru- 
ples vanished. After all had been washed, the 
Saviour explained to them the meaning of what 
He had done. “If I, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you.” But 
this act was only the outward symbol of far greater 
sacrifices for them than they could as yet under- 
stand. It was a small matter to wash their feet; 
it was a great one to come down from the glories 
of heaven to save them. Later the Apostle Paul 
put this same lesson of humility into another form, 
and rested it upon deeper grounds. “Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God; but made himself of 
no reputation, aud took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in fashion as a man He humbled Him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross ’’ (Phil. ii. 5-8; Matt. xxvi. 17- 
20; Mark xiv. 12-17; Luke xxii. 7-30; John xiii. 
1-20). 

From this act of love it does not seem that even 
the traitor Judas was excluded. But his treason 
was thoroughly known: and now Jesus denounces 
it. One of them should betray Him. They. were 
all sorrowful at this, and each asked “Is it 1?” 
and even Judas asked and received an affirmative 
answer (Matt.), but probably in an undertone, for 
when Jesus said “That thou doest do quickly,” 
none of the rest understood. The traitor haying 
gone straight to his wicked object, the end of the 
Saviour’s ministry seemed already at hand.* “ Now 
is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified 
in Him.’’ He gave them the new commandment, 
to love one another, as though it were a last be- 
quest to them. To love was not a new thing, it 
was enjoined in the old Law; but to be distin- 
guished for a special Christian love and mutual 
devotion was what He would have, and this was 
the new element in the commandment. Founded 
by a great act of love, the Church was to be marked 
by love (Matt. xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; 
Luke xxii. 21-23; John xiii. 21-35). 

Towards the close of the meal Jesus instituted 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He took bread 
and gave thanks and brake it, and gave to his dis- 
ciples, saying, ‘“‘ This is my body which is given for 
you; this do in remembrance of me.’’ He then 
took the cup, which corresponded to the third cup 
in the usual course of the paschal supper, and after 
giving thanks, He gave it to them, saying, “ This 
is my blood of the new testament [covenant] which 
is shed for many.”’ It was a memorial of his pas- 
sion and of this last supper that preceded it, and 
in dwelling on his Passion in this sacrament, in 
true faith, all believers draw nearer to the cross of 
his sufferings and taste more strongly the sweetness 
of his love and the efficacy of his atoning death 
(Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv. 22-25; Luke xxii. 
19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25). 

The denial of Peter is now foretold, and to no 


“a man bearing a pitcher of water.’? As the host 
was to be identified by this circumstance, it seems to 
be implied that the practice was unusual. H. 
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one would such an announcement be more incredible 
than to Peter himself. ‘Lord, why cannot I follow 
thee now? I will lay down my life for thy sake.”’ 
The zeal was sincere, and as such did the Lord 
regard it; but here, as elsewhere, Peter did not 
count the cost. By and by, when the Holy Spirit 
has come down to give them a strength not their 
own, Peter and the rest of the disciples will be bold 
to resist persecution, even to the death. It needs 
strong love and deep insight to view such an act as 
this denial with sorrow and not with indignation 
(Matt. xxvi. 31-35; Mark xiv. 27-31; Luke xxii. 
31-38; John xiii. 36-38). 

That great final discourse, which John alone 
has recorded, is now delivered. Although in the 
middle of it there is a mention of departure (John 
xiy. 31), this perhaps only implies that they pre- 
pared to go; and then the whole discourse was 
delivered in the house before they proceeded to 
Gethsemane. Of the contents of this discourse, 
which is the voice of the Priest in the holy of 
holies, something has been said already (p. 1358; 
John xiy.—xvii.). 

Friday the 15th of Nisan (April 7), including 
part of the eve of it.—* When they had sung a 
hymn,’ @ which perhaps means, when they had 
sung the second part of the Hallel, or song of praise, 
which consisted of Psalms exy.-cxviii., the former 
part (Psalms exiii—cxiv.) having been sung at an 
earlier part of the supper, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives. They came to a place called 
GETHSEMANE (oil-press), and it is probable that 
the place now pointed out to travellers is the real 
scene of that which follows, and even that its huge 
olive-trees are the legitimate successors of those 
which were there when Jesus visited it. A moment 
of terrible agony is approaching, of which all the 
Apostle§ need not be spectators, for He thinks of 
them, and wishes to spare them this addition to 
their sorrows. So He takes only his three proved 
companions, Peter, James, and John, and _ passes 
with them farther into the garden, leaving the rest 
seated, probably near the entrance. No pen can 
attempt to describe what passed that night in that 
secluded spot. He tells them ‘“ my soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here and 
watch with me,’ and then leaving even the three 
He goes further, and in solitude wrestles with an 
inconceivable trial. 
more expressive—‘‘ He began to be sore amazed, and 
to be very heavy” (€xdauBetoOar rad a&dnuoveiv, 
xiv. 33). The former word means that he was 
struck with a great dread; not from the fear of 
physical suffering, however excruciating, we may 
well believe, but from the contact with the sins of 
the world, of which, in some inconceivable way, He 
here felt the bitterness and the weight. He did 
not merely contemplate them, but bear and feel 
them. It is impossible to explain this scene in 
Gethsemane in any other way. If it were merely 
the fear of the terrors of death that overeame Him, 
then the martyr Stephen and many another would 
surpass Him in constancy. But when He says, 
“ Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee; 
take away this cup from me: nevertheless not what 
I will but what thou wilt” (Mark), the cup was 
filled with a far bitterer potion than death; it was 
flavored with the poison of the sins of all mankind 


The words of Mark are still | 
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against its God. Whilst the sinless Son is thus 
carried two ways by the present horror and the 
strong determination to do the Father's will, the 
disciples have sunk to sleep. It was in search of 
consolation that He came back to them. The dis- 
ciple who had been so ready to ask “‘ Why cannot 
I follow thee now?” must hear another question, 
that rebukes his former confidence — “ Couldest 
not thou watch one hour?’’ A second time He 
departs and wrestles in prayer with the Father; 
but although the words He utters are almost the 
same (Mark says “the same"), He no longer asks 
that the cup may pass. away from Him — “ If this 
cup may not pass away from me except I drink it, 
Thy will be done” (Matt.). A second time He 
returns and finds them sleeping. The same scene 
is repeated yet a third time; and then all is con- 
cluded. Henceforth they may sleep and take their 
rest; never more shall they be asked to watch one 
hour with Jesus, for his ministry in the flesh is at 
anend. ‘The hour is at hand, and the Son of 
Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners *’ (Matt.). 
The prayer of Jesus in this place has always been 
regarded, and with reason, as of great weight against 
the monothelite heresy. It expresses the natural 
shrinking of the human will from a horror which 
the divine nature has admitted into it, yet without 
sin. Never does He say, “I will flee; ’’ He says, 
“Tf it be possible; ’’ and leaves that ta the decision 
of the Father. That horror and dread arose from 
the spectacle of human sin; from the bearing the 
weight and guilt of human sin as about to make 
atonement for it; and from a conflict with the 
powers of darkness. Thus this scene is in complete 
contrast to the Transfiguration. ‘The same com- 
panions witnessed both; but there there was peace, 
and glory, and honor, for the sinless Son of God; 
here fear and conflict: there God bore testimony 
to Him; here Satan for the last time tempted Him. 
(On the account of the Agony see Krummacher, 
Der Leidende Christus, p. 206; Matt. xxvi. 36-46; 
Mark xiv. 32-42; Luke xxii. 39-46; John xviii. 1.) 

Judas now appeared to complete his work. In 
the doubtful light of torches, a kiss from him was 
the sign to the officers whom they should take. 
Peter, whose name is first given in John’s Gospel, 
drew a sword and smote a servant of the high-priest, 
and cut out off his ear; but his Lord refused such 
succor, and healed the wounded man. [Maucuus.] 
He treated the seizure as a step in the fulfillment 
of the prophecies about Him, and resisted it not. 
All the disciples forsook Him and fled (Matt. xxvi. 
47-56; Mark xiv. 43-52; Luke xxii. 47-53; John 
xviii. 2-12), 

There is some difficulty in arranging the events 
that immediately follow, so as to embrace all the 
four accounts. — The data will be found in the 
Commentary of Olshausen, in Wieseler ( Cliron. Syn. 
p. 401 ff), and in Greswell’s Dissertations (iii. 
200 ff). On the capture of Jesus He was first 
taken to the house of Annas, the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas (see p. 1350) the high-priest. It has been 
argued that as Annas is called, conjointly with 
Caiaphas, the high-priest, he must have held some 
actual office in connection with the priesthood, and 
Lightfoot and others suppose that he was the vicar 
or deputy.of the high-priest, and Selden that he 


was president of the Council of the Sanhedrim; 


a * “ Having sung”? is more correct for juvijoavtes, 
Matt. xxvi. 80 and Mark xiv. 26. A group of Psalms 
was no doubt sung at that time. The A. V. renders 


the same word “sang praises,’ Acts xyi. 25, and 
will sing praise,” Heb. ii. 12. ’ H. 
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but this is uncertain.¢ It might appear from the 
course of John’s narrative that the examination of 
our Lord, and the first dehial of Peter, took place 
in the house of Annas (John xviii. 13, 14). | But 
the 24th verse is retrospective — ‘ Now Annas had 
sent Him bound unto Caiaphas the high-priest ”’ 
(améoreiAc, aorist for pluperfect, see Winer’s 
Grammar); and probably all that occurred after 
verse 14 took place not at the house of Annas, but 
at that of Caiaphas. It is not likely that Peter 
gained admittance to two houses in which two 
separate judicial examinations took place with which 
he had nothing ostensibly to do, and this would be 
forced on us if we assumed that John described 
‘what took place before Annas, and the other 
Evangelists what took place before Caiaphas. The 
house of the high-priest consisted probably, like 
other Eastern houses, of an open central court with 
chambers round it. Into this court a gate admitted 
them, at which a woman stood to open. Peter, 
who had fled like the rest from the side of Jesus, 
followed afar off with another disciple, probably 
John, and the latter procured him admittance into 
the court of the high-priest’s house. As he passed 
in, the lamp of the portress threw its light on his 
face, and she took note of him; and afterwards, at 
the fire which had been lighted, she put the ques- 
tion to him, “ Art not thou also one of this man’s 
disciples? ’? (John.) All the zeal and boldness of 
Peter seems to have deserted him. This was indeed 
atime of great spiritual weakness and depression, 
and the power of darkness had gained an influence 
over the Apostle’s mind. He had come as in 
secret; he is determined so to remain, and he 
denies his Master! Feeling now the danger of his 
situation, he went out into the porch, and there 
some one, or, looking at all the accounts, probably 
several persons, asked him the question a second 
time, and he denied more strongly. About an hour 
after, when he had returned into the court, the 
same question was put to him a third time, with 
the same result. Then the cock crew; and Jesus, 
who was within sight, probably in some open room 
communicating with the court, ‘turned and looked 
upon Peter. And Peter remembered the word of 
the Lord, how He had said unto him, Before the 
cock erow, thou shalt deny Me thrice. And Peter 
went out and wept bitterly ’’ (Luke). Let no man 
who cannot fathom the utter perplexity and distress 
of such a time presume to judge the zealous dis- 
ciple hardly. He trusted too much to his strength; 
he did not enter into the full meaning of the words, 
“ Watch and pray lest ye enter into temptation.” 
Self-confidence betrayed him into a great sin: and 
the most merciful Lord restored him after it. ‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall” (1 Cor. x. 12; Matt. xxvi. 57, 58, 69-75; 
Mark xiv. 53, 54, 66-72; Luke xxii. 54-62; John 
xviii. 13-18, 24-27). 

The first interrogatory to which our Lord was 
subject (John xviii. 19-24) was addressed to. Him 
by Caiaphas (Annas ?, Olshausen, Wieseler), prob- 
ably before the Sanhedrim had time to assemble. 
It was the questioning of an inquisitive person who 
had an important criminal in his presence, rather 
than a formal examination. The Lord’s refusal to 
answer is thus explained and justified. When the 
more regular proceedings begin He is ready to 


a Mr. Greswell sees no uncertainty ; and asserts as 
a fact that he was the high-priest, vicar, and v/ce- 
president of the Sanhedrim (p. 200). 
87 
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answer. A servant of the high-priest, knowing 
that he should thereby please his master, smote the 
cheek of the Son of God with the palm of his hand. 
But this was only the beginning of horrors. At 
the dawn of day the Sanhedrim, summoned by the 
high-priest in the course of the night, assembled, 
and brought their band of false witnesses, whom 
they must have had ready before. These gave their 
testimony (see Psalm xxvii. 12), but even before 
this unjust tribunal it could not stand, it was so 
full of contradictions. At last two false witnesses 
came, and their testimony was very like the truth. 
They deposed that He had said, “I will destroy 
this temple, that is made with hands, and within 
three days I will build another made without 
hands” (Mark xiv. 58). The perversion is slight 
but important; for Jesus did not say that //e would 
destroy (see John ii. 19), which was just the point 
that would irritate the Jews. Even these two fell 
into contradictions. The high-priest now with a 
solemn adjuration asks Him whether He is the 
Christ the Son of God. He answers that He is, 
and foretells his return in glory and power at the 
last day. This is enough for their purpose. They 
pronounce Him guilty of a crime for which death 
should be the punishment. It appears that the 
Council was now suspended or broken up; for Jesus 
is delivered over to the brutal violence of the people, 
which could not have occurred whilst the supreme 
court of the Jews was sitting. The prophets had 
foretold this violence (Is. 1. 6), and also the meek- 
ness with which it would be borne (Is. liii. 7). And 
yet this ‘lamb led to the slaughter ”’ knew that it 
was He that should judge the world, including 
every one of his persecutors. The Sanhedrim had 
been within the range of its duties in taking cog- 
nizance of all who claimed to be prophets. If the 
question put to Jesus had been merely, Art Thou 
the Messiah? this body should have gone into the 
question of his right to the title, and decided upon 
the evidence. But the question was really twofold, 
“Art Thou the Christ, and in that name dost 
Thou also call Thyself the Son of God?” There 
was no blasphemy in claiming the former name, 
but there was in assuming the latter. Hence the 
proceedings were cut short. They had closed their 
eyes to the evidence, accessible to all, of the miracles 
of Jesus, that He was indeed the Son of God, and 
without these they were not likely to believe that 
He could claim a title belonging to no other among 
the children of men (John xviii. 19-24; Luke xxii. 
63-71; Matt. xxvi. 59-68; Mark xiv. 55-65). 
Although they had pronounced Jesus to be guilty 
of death, the Sanhedrim possessed no power to 
carry out such a sentence (Josephus, Ant. xx. 6). 
So as soon as it was day they took Him to Pilate, 
the Roman procurator. The hall of judgment, or 
preetorium, was probably a part of the tower of 
Antonia near the Temple, where the Roman gar-* 
rison was. Pilate hearing that Jesus was an offender 
under their law, was about to give them leave to 
treat him accordingly; and this would have made it 
quite safe to execute Him. But the council, wish- 
ing to shift the responsibility from themselves, from 
a fear of some reaction amongst the people in favor 
of the Lord, such as they had seen on the first day 
of that week, said that it was not lawful for them 
to put any man to death: and having condemned 
Jesus for blasphemy, they now strove to have Him 
condemned by Pilate for a political crime, for calling 
Himself the King of the Jews. But the Jewish 
punishment was stoning; whilst crucifixion was a 
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Roman punishment, inflicted occasionally on those 
who were not Roman citizens; and thus it came 
about that the Lord’s saying as to the mode of his 
death was fulfilled (Matt. xx. 19, with John xii. 
32, 33). From the first Jesus found fayor in the 
eyes of Pilate; his answer that his kingdom was 
not of this world, and therefore could not menace 
the Roman rule, was accepted, and Pilate pro- 
nounced that he found no fault in Him. Not so 
easily were the Jews to be cheated of their prey. 
They heaped up accusations against Him as a dis- 
turber of the public peace (Luke xxiii. 5), Pilate 
was no match for their vehemence. Finding that, 
Jesus was a Galilean, he sent Him to Herod to be 
dealt with; but Herod, after cruel mockery and 
persecution, sent Him back to Pilate. Now com- 
menced the fearful struggle between the Roman 
procurator, a weak as well as cruel man, and the 
Jews. Pilate was detested by the Jews as cruel, 
treacherous, and oppressive. Other records of his 
life do not represent him merely as the weakling 
that he appears here. He had violated their na- 
tional prejudices, and had used the knives of assas- 
sins to avert the consequences. But the Jews knew 
the weak point in his breastplate. He was the 
merely worldly and professional statesman, to whom 
the favor of the Emperor was life itself, and the 
only evil of life a downfall from that favor. It was 
their policy therefore to threaten to denounce him 
to Cesar for lack of zeal in suppressing a rebellion, 
the leader of which was aiming at a crown. In his 
way Pilate believed in Christ; this the greatest 
crime of a stained life was that with which his own 
will had the least to do. But he did not believe, 
so as to make him risk delation to his Master and 
all its possible consequences. He yielded to the 
stronger purpose of the Jews, and suffered Jesus to 
be put to death. Not many years after, the con- 
sequences which he had stained his soul to avert 
came upon him. He was accused and banished, 
and like Judas, the other great accomplice in this 
crime of the Jews, put an end to his own life [see 
PrtaAre]. The well-known incidents of the second 
interview are soon recalled. After the examination 
by Herod, and the return of Jesus, Pilate proposed 
to release Him, as it was usual on the feast-day to 
release a prisoner to the Jews out of grace. Pilate 
knew well that the priests and rulers would object 
to this; but it was a covert appeal to the people, 
also present, with whom Jesus had so lately been 
in favor. The multitude, persuaded by the priests, 
preferred another prisoner, called Barabbas. In 
the mean time the wife of Pilate sent a warning to 
Pilate to have nothing to do with the death of 
“that just man,’ as she had been troubled in a 
dream on account of Him. Obliged, as he thought, 
to yield to the clamors of the people, he took 
water and washed his hands before them, and 
adopting the phrase of his wife, which perhaps rep- 
resented the opinion of both of them formed before 
this time, he said, “I am innocent of the.blood of 
this just person; see ye to it.’ The people im- 
precated on their own heads and those of their 
children the blood of Him whose doom was thus 
sealed. 

Pilate released unto them Barabbas “that for 
sedition and murder was cast into prison whom 
they had desired’ (comp. Acts iii. 14). This was 
no unimportant element in their crime. The choice 
was offered them between one who had broken the 
laws of God and man, and One who had given his 
whole life up to the doing good and speaking truth 
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amongst them. They condemned the latter to 
death, and were eager for the deliverance of the 
former. ‘ And in fact their demanding the ac- 
quittal of a murderer is but the parallel to their 
requiring the death of an innocent person, as St. 
Ambrose observes: for it is but the very law of 


‘iniquity, that they which hate innocence should 


love crime. ‘They rejected therefore the Prince of 
Heaven, and chose a robber and a murderer, and 
an insurrectionist, and they received the object of 
their choice; so was it given them, for insurrections 
and murders did not fail them till the last, when 
their city was destroyed in the midst of murders 
and insurrections, which they now demanded of 
the Roman governor” (Williams on the Passwn, 
p- 215). : 

Now came the scourging, and the blows and in- 
sults of the soldiers, who, uttering truth when they 
thought they were only reviling, crowned Him and 
addressed Him as King of the Jews. According 
to John, Pilate now made one more effort for his 
release. He thought that the scourging might ap- 
pease their rage, he saw the frame of Jesus bowed 
and withered with all that it had gone through; 
and, hoping that this moving sight might inspire 
them with the same pity that he felt himself, he 
brought the Saviour forth again to them, and said, 
“ Behold the man! ’’ Not even so was their violence 
assuaged. He had made Himself the Son of God, 
and must die. He still sought to release Jesus: 
but the last argument, which had been in the minds 
of both sides all along, was now openly applied to 
him: “If thou let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s 
friend.’’ This saying, which had not been uttered 
till the vehemence of rage overcame their decent 
respect for Pilate’s position, decided the question. 
He delivered Jesus to be crucified (Matt. xxvii. 
15-80; Mark xv. 6-19; Luke xxiii. 17-25; John 
xviii. 89, 40, xix. 1-16). Jobn mentions that this 
occurred about the sixth hour, whereas the cruci- 
fixion, according to Mark, was accomplished at the 
third hour; but there is every reason to think, with 
Greswell and Wieseler, that John reckons from 
midnight, and that this took place at six in the 
morning, whilst in Mark the Jewish reckoning from 
six in the morning is followed, so that the cruci- 
fixion took place at nine o’clock, the intervening 
time having been spent in preparations. [Hovur, 
Amer. ed.] 

Difficult, but not insuperable, chronological ques- 
tions arise in connection with (a) John xiii. 1, “ be- 
fore the feast of the Passover; ’’ (6) John xviii. 28, 
‘Cand they themselves went not into the judgment- 
hall lest they should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the Passover;’’ and (c) John xix. 14, “ And it 
was the preparation of the Passover, about the sixth 
hour,” in all of which the account of John seems 
dissonant with that of the other Evangelists. These 
passages are discussed in the various commentaries, 
but nowhere more fully than in a paper by Dr. 
Robinson (Bibl. Sacra, 1845, p. 405), reproduced 
in his (English) Harmony in an abridged form. 

One Person alone has been calm amidst the ex- 
citements of that night of horrors. On Him is 
now laid the weight of his cross, or at least of the 
transverse beam of it; and, with this pressing Him 
down, they proceed out of the city to Golgotha or 
Calvary, a place the site of which is now uncertain. 
As He began to droop, his persecutors, unwilling to 
defile themselves with the accursed burden, lay hold 
of Simon of Cyrene and compel him to carry the 
cross after Jesus. Amongst the great multitude 
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that followed, were several women, who bewailed 
and lamented Him. He bade them not to weep 
for Him, but for the widespread destruction of their 
nation which should be the punishment for his 
death (Luke). After offering Him wine and myrrh, 
they crucified Him between two thieves. Nothing 
was wanting to his humiliation; a thief had been 
preferred before Him, and two thieves share his 
punishment. The soldiers divided his garments 
and cast lots for them (see Psalni xxii. 18). Pilate 
set over Him in three languages the inscription 
“ Jesus, the King of the Jews.’ The chief-priests 
took exception to this that it did not denounce 
Him as falsely calling Himself by that name, but 
Pilate refused to alter it. The passers-by and the 
Roman soldiers would not let even the minutes of 
deadly agony pass in peace; they reviled and 
mocked Him. One of the two thieves underwent 
a change of heart even on the cross: he reviled at 
first (Matt.); and then, at the sight of the con- 
staney of Jesus, repented (Luke) (Matt. xxvii.; 
Mark xvy.; Luke xxiii.; John xix.). 

In the depths of his’ bodily suffering, Jesus calmly 
commended to John (?), who stood near, the care 
of Mary his mother. ‘ Behold thy son! behold 
thy mother.”” From the sixth hour to the ninth 
there was darkness over the whole land. At the 
ninth hour (38 Pp. M.) Jesus uttered with a loud 
voice the opening words of the 22d Psalm, all the 
inspired words of which referred to the suffering 
Messiah. One of those present dipped a sponge in 
the common sour wine of the soldiers and put it 
on a reed to moisten the sufferer’s lips. Again He 
cried with a loud voice, “It is finished”? (John), 
.“ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit” 
(Luke); and gave up the ghost. His words, ypon 
the cross had all of them shown how truly He pos- 
sessed his soul in patience even to the end of the 
sacrifice He was making: “ Father, forgive them! ” 
was a prayer for his enemies. ‘This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise,” was a merciful ac- 
ceptance of the offer of a penitent heart. ‘* Woman, 
behold thy son,” was a sign of loving consideration, 
even at the last, for those He had always loved. 
“ Why hast Thou forsaken me?” expressed the 
fear and the need of God. “TI thirst,’ the only 
word that related to Himself, was utteted because 
it was prophesied that they were to give Him 
vinegar to drink. “It is finished,’ expresses the 
completion of that work which, when He was twelve 
years old, had been present to his mind, and never 
absent since; and -Into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit,’” was the last utterance of his resignation 
of Himself to what was laid upon Him (Matt. xxvii. 
31-56; Mark xv. 20-41; Luke xxiii. 83-49; John 
xix. 17-30). 

On the death of Jesus the veil which covered the 
most Holy Place of the Temple, the place of the 
more especial presence of Jehovah, was rent in 
twain, a symbol that we may now have “ boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus by 

-a new and living way which He hath consecrated 
for us, through the veil, that is to say, through his 
flesh” (Heb. x. 19, 20). The priesthood of Christ 
superseded the priesthood of the law. There was 
a great earthquake. Many who were dead rose 
from their graves, although they returned to the 
dust again after this great token of Christ’s quick- 
ening power had been given to many (Matt.): they 
were ‘saints ”’ that slept — probably those who had 
most earnestly longed for the salvation of Christ 

- were the first to taste the fruits of his conquest of 
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death. -[Sarnrs, Amer. ed.] The centurion who 
kept guard, witnessing what had taken place, came 
to the same conclusion as Pilate and his wife, 
“Certainly this was a righteous man;” he went 
beyond them, “ Truly this man was the Son of 
God” (Mark). Even the people who had joined 
in the mocking and reviling were overcome by the 
wonders of his death, and “smote their breasts 
and returned” (Luke xxiii. 48). The Jews, very 
zealous for the Sabbath in the midst of their mur- 
derous work, begged Pilate that he would put an 
end to the punishment by breaking the legs of the 
criminals (Lactant. iv. 26) that they might be taken 
down and buried before the Sabbath, for which 
they were preparing (Deut. xxi. 23; Joseph., B. J. 
iv. 5, § 2). Those who were to execute this duty 
found that Jesus was dead and the thieves still 
living; so they performed this work on the latter 
only, that a bone of Him might not be broken 
(Bx. xii. 46; Psalm xxxiv. 20). The death of the 
Lord before the others was, no doubt, partly the 
consequence of the previous mental suffering which 
He had undergone, and partly because his will to 
die lessened the natural resistance of the frame to 
dissolution. Some seek for a ‘“ mysterious cause’ 
of it, something out of the course of nature; but 
we must beware of such theories as would do away 
with the reality of the death, as a punishment in- 
flicted by the hands of men. Joseph of Arimathza, 
amember of the Council but a secret disciple of 
Jesus, came to Pilate to beg the body of Jesus, that 
he might bury it. Nicodemus assisted in this work 
of love, and they anointed the body and laid it in 
Joseph’s new tomb (Matt. xxvii. 50-61; Mark xv. 
37-47; Luke xxiii. 46-56; John xix 30-42). 

Saturday the 16th of Nisan (April 8th). — Love 
having done its part, hatred did its part also. The 
chief priests and Pharisees, with Pilate’s permis- 
sion, set a watch over the tomb, “lest his disciples 
comé by night and steal Him away, and say unto 
the people He is risen from the dead’ (Matt. xxvii. 
62-66). 

Sunday the 17th of Nisan (April 9th). — The 
Sabbath ended at six on the evening of Nisan 16th. 
Karly the next morning the resurrection of Jesus 
took place. Although He had lain in the grave for 
about thirty-six or forty hours, yet these formed 
part of three days, and thus, by a mode of speaking 
not unusual to the Jews (Josephus frequently 
reckons years in this manner, the two extreme por- 
tions of a year reckoning as two years), the time 
of the dominion of death over Him is spoken of as 
three days. The order of the events that follow is 
somewhat difficult to harmonize; for each Evangelist 
selects the facts which belong to his purpose.¢ The 
exact hour of the resurrection is not mentioned by 
any of the Evangelists. But from Mark xvi. 2 and 
9 we infer that it was not long before the coming 
of the women; and from the time at which the 
guards went into the city to give the alarm the 
same inference arises (Matt. xxviii. 11). Of the 
great mystery itself, the resumption of life by Him 
who was truly dead, we see but little. “ There 
was a great earthquake, for the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and rolled baek 
the stone from the door and sat upon it. His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow; and for fear of him the keepers did 


@ In what follows, much use has been made of an 
excellent paper by Dr. Robinson, Bibl. Sacra, 1845, 
p. 162. 
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shake, and became as dead men” (Matt.). The 
women, who had stood by the cross of Jesus, had 
prepared spices on the evening before, perhaps to 
complete the embalming of our Lord’s body, already 
performed in haste by Joseph and Nicodemus. 
They came yery early on the first day of the week 
to the sepulchre. The names of the women are 
differently put by the several Mvangelists, but with 
no real discrepancy. Matthew mentions the two 
Marys; Mark adds Salome to these two; Luke has 
the two Marys, Joanna, and others with them; and 
John mentions Mary Magdalene only. In thus 
citing such names as seemed good to him, each 
Evangelist was no doubt guided by some reason. 
John, from the especial share which Mary Mag- 
dalene took in the testimony to the fact of the 
resurrection, mentions her only. ‘lhe women dis- 
cuss with one another who should roll away the 
stone, that they might do their pious office on the 
body. But when they-arrive they find the stone 
rolled away, and Jesus no longer in the Sepulchre. 
He had risen from the dead. Mary Magdalene at 
this point goes back in haste; and at once, believing 
that the body has been removed by men, tells Peter 
and John that the Lord has been taken away. The 
other women, however, go into the Sepulchre, and 
they see an angel (Matt., Mark), or two angels 
(Luke), in bright apparel, who declare to thei that 
the Lord is risen, and will go before the disciples 
into Galilee. ‘The two angels, mentioned by St. 
Luke, are probably two separate appearances to 
different members of the group; for he alone men- 
tions an indefinite number of women. They now 
leave the sepulehre, and go in haste to make known 
the news to the Apostles. As they were going, 
Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they came 
and held Him by the feet, and worshipped Him. 
Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid; go tell 
My brethren that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see Me.’’ ‘The eleyen do not believé the 
account when they receive it. In the mean time 
Peter and John came to the Sepulchre. They ran, 
in their eagerness, and John arrived first and looked 
in; Peter afterwards came up, and it is character- 
istic that the awe which had prevented the other 
disciple from going in appears to have been unfelt 
by Peter, who entered at once, and found the grave- 
clothes lying, but not Him who had worn them. 
This fact must have suggested that the removal 
was not the work of human hands. They then 
returned, wondering at what they had seen. Mary 
Magdalene, however, remained weeping at the tomb, 
and she too saw the two angels in the tomb, though 
Peter and John did not. ‘They address her, and 
she answers, still, however, without any suspicion 
that the Lord is risen. As she turns away she sees 
Jesus, but in the tumult of her feelings does not 
even recognize Him at his first address. But He 
calls her by name, and then she joyfully recognizes 
her Master. He says, ‘“‘ Touch Me not, for Lam not 
yet ascended to My Father: but go to My brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father and 
your Father, and to My God and your God.” The 
meaning of the prohibition to touch Him must be 
sought in the state of mind of Mary, since Thomas, 
for whom it was desirable as an eyidence of the 
identity of Jesus, was permitted to touch Him. 
Hitherto she had not realized the mystery of the 
Resurrection. She saw the Lord, and would have 
touched his hand or his garment in her joy. Our 
Lord’s answer means, “ Death has now set a gulf 
between us. Touch not, as you once might have 
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done, this body, which is now glorified by its con- 
quest over death, for with this body I ascend to the 
Father’? (so Euthymius, heopbylact, and others).¢ 
Space has been wanting to discuss the difficulties 
of arrangement that attach to this part of the nar- 
rative. ‘lhe remainder of the appearances present 
less matter for dispute; in enumerating them the 
important passage in 1 Cor. xy. must be brought 
in. The third appearance of our Lord was to Peter 
(Luke, Paul); the fourth to the two disciples going 
to Emniaus in the evening (Mark, Luke); the fifth 
in the same evening to the eleven as they sat at 
meat (Mark, Luke, John’). All of these occurred 
on the first day of the week, the very day of the 
Resurrection. Exactly a week after, He appeared 
to the Apostles, and gave Thomas a convincing 
proof of his Resurrection (John); this was the sixth 
appearance. The seventh was in Galilee, where 
seven of the Apostles were assembled, some of them 
probably about to return to their old trade of fish- 
ing (John). The eighth was to the eleven (Matt.), 
and probably to five hundred brethren assembled 
with them (Paul) on a mountain in Galilee. The 
ninth was to James (Paul); and the last to the 
Apostles at Jerusalem just before the Ascension 
(Acts). 

Whether this be the exact enumeration, whether 
a single appearance may have been quoted twice, 
or two distinct ones identified, it is clear that for 
forty days the Lord appeared to His disciples and 
to others at intervals. These disciples, according 
to the common testimony of all the Evangelists, 
were by no means enthusiastic and prejudiced ex- 
pectants of the Resurrection. They were sober- 
minded men. They were only too slow to appre- 
hend the nature of our Lord’s kingdom. Almost 
to the last they shrank from the notion of his suf- 
fering death, and thought that such a calamity 
would be the absolute termination of all their 
hopes. But from the time of the Ascension they 
went about preaching the truth that Jesus was 
risen from the dead. Kings could not alter their 
conviction on this point: the fear of death could 
not hinder them from proclaiming it (see Acts ii. 
24, 32, iv. 8-13, iii., x., xiii-; 1 Cur. xv. 5; 1 Pet. 
i. 21). Against this event no real objection has 
ever been Wrought, except that it is a miracle. So 
far as historical testimony goes, nothing is better 
established. 

In giving his disciples their final commission, 
the Lord said, “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and earth. Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever [ have com- 
manded you: and lo, Iam with you always, even 
unto the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). 
The living energy of Christ is ever present with 
his Church, even though He has withdrawn from 
it his bodily presence. And the facts of the life 
that has been before us are the substance of the 
apostolic teaching now as in all ages. That God 
and man were reconciled by the mission of the 
Redeemer into the world, and by his self-devotion 
to death (2 Cor. y. 18; Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20), 
that this sacrifice has procured for man the restora- 
tion of the divine love (Rom. y. 8, viii. 32; 1 John 
iy. 9); that we by his incarnation become the chil- 


a * On the meaning of this expression ‘Touch Me 
not,” etc., see note under Mary Magpatenz (Amer, 
ed.), H. 
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dren of God, knit to Him in bonds of love, instead 
of slaves under the bondage of the law (Rom. viii. 
15, 29; Gal. iv. 1); these are the common ideas 
of the apostolic teaching. Brought into such a 
relation to Christ and his life, we see in all its acts 
and stages something that belongs to and instructs 
us. His birth, his baptism, temptation, lowliness 
of life and mind, his sufferings, death, burial, resur- 
rection, and ascension, all enter into the apostolic 
preaching, as furnishing motives, examples, and 
analogies for our use. Hence every Christian 
should study well this sinless life, not in human 
commentaries only, still less in a bare abstract like 
the present, but in the living pages of inspiration. 
Even if he began the study with a lukewarm belief, 
he might hope, with God’s grace, that the convic- 
tion would break in upon him that did upon the 
Centurion at the cross —“ Truly this is the Son 
of God.” 

OnronoLoey. — Year of the Birth of Christ. 
— It is certain that our Lord was born before the 
death of Herod the Great. Herod died, according 
to Josephus (Ant. xvii. 8, § 1), “having reigned 
thirty-four years from the time that he had pro- 
cured Antigonus to be slain; but thirty-seven from 
the time that he had been declared king by the 
Romans ”’ (see also B. J. i. 33, § 8). His appoint- 
ment as king, according to the same writer (Ant. 
xiv. 14, § 5), coincides with the 184th Olympiad, 
and the consulship of C. Domitius Calvinus and 
C. Asinius Pollio. It appears that he was made 
king by the joint influence of Antony and Octavius; 
and the reconciliation of these two men took place 
on the death of Fulvia in the year 714. Again, 
the death of Antigonus and the siege of Jerusalem, 
which form the basis of calculation for the thirty- 
four years, coincide (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 16, § 4) with 
the consulship of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and L. 
Caninius Gallus, that is with the year of Rome 
717; and -occurred in the month Sivan (—June 
or July). From these facts we are justified in 
placing the death of Herod in A. vu. ©. 750. Those 
who place it one year later overlook the mode in 
which Josephus reckons Jewish reigns. Wieseler 
shows by several passages that he reckons the year 
from the month Nisan to Nisan, and that he counts 
the fragment of a year at either extreme as one 
complete year. In this mode, thirty-four years, 
from June or July 717, would apply to any date 
between the first of Nisan 750, and the first of 
Nisan 751. And thirty-seven years from 714 
would apply likewise to any date within the same 
termini. Wieseler finds facts confirmatory of this 
in the dates of the reigns of Herod Antipas and 
Archelaus (see his Chronologische Synopse, p. 55). 
Between these two dates Josephus furnishes means 
for a more exact determination. Just after Herod’s 
death the Passover occurred (Nisan 15th), and 
upon Herod’s death Archelaus caused a seven-days’ 
mourning to be kept for him (Ant. xvii. 9, § 3, 
xvii. 8, § 4); so that it would appear that Herod 
died somewhat more than seven days before the 
Passover in 750, and therefore in the first few days 
of the month Nisan A. vu. c. 750. Now, as Jesus 
was born before the death of Herod, it follows that 
the Dionysian era, which corresponds to A. U. ©. 
754, is at least four years too late. 

Many have thought that the star seen by the 
wise men gives grounds for an exact calculation of 
the time of our Lord's birth. It will be found, 
however, that this is not the case. For it has first 
been assumed that the star was not properly a star, 
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but an astronomical conjunction of known stars. ° 
Kepler finds’a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 
in the sign Pisces in A. v. c. 747, and again in the 
spring of the next year, with the planet Mars 
added; and from this he would place the birth of 
Jesus in 748. Ideler, on the same kind of calcu- 
lation, places it in A. v. c. 747. But this process 
only proves a highly improbable date, on highly 
improbable evidence. The words of St. Matthew 
are extremely hard to reconcile with the notion of a 
conjunction of planets; it was a star that appeared, 
and it gave the Magi ocular proof of its purpose 
by guiding them to where the young child was. 
But a new light has been thrown on the subject by 
the Rev. C. Pritchard, who has made the calcula- 
tions afresh. Ideler (Handbuch d. Chronologie) 
asserts that there were three conjunctions of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn in B. c. 7, and that in the third 
they approached so near that, “to a person with 
weak eyes, the one planet would almost seem to 
come within the range of the dispersed light of the 
other, so that both might appear as one star.” 
Dean Alford puts it much more strongly, that on 
November 12 in that year the planets were so close 
“ that an ordinary eye would regard them as oue 
star of surpassing brightness ’’ (Greek Test. in loc). 
Mr. Pritchard finds, and his calculations have been 
verified and confirmed at Greenwich, that this con- 
junction occurred not on November 12 but early 
on December 5; and that even with Ideler’s some- 
what strange postulate of an observer with weak 
eyes, the planets could never have appeared as one 
star, for they never approached each other within 
double the apparent didmeter of the moon (Me- 
moirs R. Astr. Soc. yol. xxv.). [SYAR IN THE 
EAst.] Most of the chronologists find an element 
of calculation in the order of Herod to destroy all 
the children “ from two years old and under ” (ard 
dierous Kah KaTwrépw, Matt. ii. 16). But the 
age within which he destroyed, would be measured 
rather by the extent of his fears than by the accu- 
racy of the calculation of the Magi. Greswell has 
labored to show that, from the inclusive mode of 
computing years, mentioned above in this article, 
the phrase of the Evangelist would apply to all 
children just turned one year old, which is true; 
but he assumes that it would not apply to any that 
were older, say to those aged a year and eleven 
months, Herod was a cruel man, angry, and 
afraid; and it is vain to assume that he adjusted 
the limit of his cruelties with the nicest accuracy. 
As a basis of calculation the visit of the Magi, 
though very important to us in other respects, 
must be dismissed (but see Greswell, Dissertations 
etc., Diss. 18th; Wieseler, Chron. Syn. p. 57 f£, 
with all the references there). 

The census’ taken by Augustus Cesar, which 
led to the journey of Mary from Nazareth just 
before the birth of the Lord, has also been looked 
on as an important note of time, in reference to 
the chronology of the life of Jesus. Several dif 
ficulties have to be disposed of in considering it. 
(i.) It is argued that there is no record in other 
histories of a census of the whole Roman empire 
in the time of Augustus. (ii.) Such a census, if 
held during the reign of Herod the Great, would 
not have included Judzea, for it was not yet a Ro- 
man province. (iii.) The Roman mode of taking 
such a census was with reference to actual residence, 
so that it would not have been requisite for Joseph 
to go to Bethlehem. (iv.) The state of Mary at 
the time would render such a journey less probable. 
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(v.) St. Luke himself seems to say that this census 
was not actually taken until ten years later (ii. 2). 
To these objections, of which it need not be said 
Strauss has made,the worst, answers may be given 
in detail. though scarcely in this place with the 
proper completeness. (i.) “As we know of the 
legis actiones and their abrogation, which were 
quite as important in respect to the early period 
of Roman history, as the census of the empire was 
in respect to a later period, not from the historical 
works of Livy, Dionysius, or Polybius, but from a 
legal work, the Jnstitutes of Gaius; so we should 
think it strange if the works of Paullus and Ulpian 
De Censibus had come down to us perfect, and no 
mention were made in them of the census of Au- 
gustus; while it would not surprise us that in the 
ordinary histories of the time it should be passed 
over in silence’? (Huschke in Wieseler, p. 78). 
“Tf Suetonius in his life [of Augustus] does not 
mention this census, neither does Spartian in his 
life of Hadrian devote a single syllable to the edic- 
tum perpetuum, which, in later times, has chiefly 
adorned the name of that emperor”’ (bid.). Thus 
it seems that the argwmentum de tacitunitate is 
very far from conclusive. The edict possibly af- 
fected only the provinces, and in them was not car- 
ried out at once; and in that case it would attract 
less attention at any one particular moment. 

In the time of Augustus all the procurators of 
the empire were brought, under his sole control and 
supervision for the first time A. U. c. 731 (Dion. 
Cass. liii. 32). This movement towards central- 
ization renders it not improbable that a general 
census of the empire should be ordered, although 
it may not have been carried into effect suddenly, 
nor intended to be so. But proceedings in the 
way of an estimate of the empire, if not an actual 
census, are distinctly recorded to have taken place 
in the time of Augustus. ‘ Huic addende sunt 
mensuree limitum et terminorum ex libris Augusti 
et Neronis Cesarum: sed et Balbi mensoris, qui 
temporibus Augusti omnium provinciarum et civi- 
tatum formas et mensuras compertas in commen- 
tarios retulit et legem agrariam per universitatem 
provinciarum distinxit et declaravit’’ (Frontinus, 
in the Ret Agrar. Auct. of Goes, p. 109, quoted 
by Wieseler). This is confirmed from other sources 
(Wieseler, pp. 81, 82). Augustus directed, as we 
learn, a ‘‘breviarium totius imperii’’ to be made, 
in which, according to Tacitus, ‘Opes publice 
continebantur: quantum civium sociorumque in 
armis, quot classes, regna, provinciz, tributa aut 
yectigalia et necessitates ac largitiones’’ (Tacit. 
Ann. i, 11; Sueton. Aug. 28, 101; Dion. Cass. 
liii. 80, lvi. 33, given in Wieseler; see also Ritschl, 
in Rhein. Mus. fiir Philol. New Series, i. 481). 
All this makes a census by order of Augustus in 
the highest degree probable, apart from St. Luke’s 
testimony. The time of our Lord’s birth was most 
propitious. Except some troubles in Dacia, the 
Roman world was at peace, and Augustus was in 
the full enjoyment of his power. But there are 
persons who, though they would at once believe this 
fact on the testimony of some inferior historian, 
added to these confirmatory facts, reject it just be- 
cause an Evangelist has said it. (ii. and iii.) Next 
comes the objection, that, as Judaea was not yet a 
Roman province, such a census would not have in- 
cluded that country, and that it was not taken from 
the residence of each person, but from the place 
of his origin. It is very probable that the mode 
of taking the census would afford a clew to the 
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origin of it. Augustus was willing to include in 
his census all the tributary kingdoms, for the regna 
are mentioned in the passage in Tacitus; but this 
could scarcely be enforced. Perhaps Herod, desir- 
ing to gratify the emperor, and to emulate him in 
his love for this kind of information, was ready to 
undertake the census for Juda, but in order that 
it might appear to be his rather than the emperor’s, 
he took it in the Jewish manner rather than in the 
Roman, in the place whence the family *sprang, 
rather than in that of actual residence. There 
might be some hardship in this, and we might 
wonder that a woman about to become a mother 
should be compelled to leave her home for such a 
purpose, if we were sure that it was not voluntary. 
A Jew of the house and lineage of David would 
not willingly forego that position, and if it were 
necessary to assert it by going to the city of David, 
he would probably make some sacrifice to do so. 
Thus the objection (iv.), on the ground of the state 
of Mary’s health, is entitled to little consideration. 
It is said, indeed, that “all went to be taxed, every 
one into his own city’? (Luke ii. 3); but not that 
the decree prescribed that they should. Nor could 
there well be any means of enforcing such a regu- 
lation. But the principle being adopted, that Jews 
were to be taxed in the places to which their fam- 
ilies belonged, St. Luke tells us by these words that 
as a matter of fact it was generally followed. (v.) 
The objection that, according to St. Luke’s own 
admission, the census was not taken now, but when 
Quirinus was governor of Syria, remains to be dis- 
posed of. St. Luke makes two statements, that at 
the time of our Lord’s birth (‘in those days’’) 
there was a decree for a census, and that this taxing 
first came about, or took effect (xpérn éyévero), 
when Cyrenius, or Quirinus, was governor of Syria 
(Luke ii. 1,2). And as the two statements are 
quite distinct, and the very form of expression calls 
special attention to some remarkable circumstance 
about this census, no historical inaccuracy is proved, 
unless the statements are shown to be contradic- 
tory, or one or other of them to be untrue. That 
Strauss makes such a charge without establishing 
either of these grounds, is worthy of a writer so 
dishonest (Leben Jesu, i., iv. 32). Now, without 
going into all the theories that have been proposed 
to explain this second yerse, there is no doubt that 
the words of St. Luke can be explained in a nat- 
ural manner, without violence to the sense or con- 
tradiction. Herod undertakes the census according 
to Jewish forms; but his death the same year puts 
an end to it, and no more is heard of it: but for 
its influence as to the place of our Lord’s birth it 
would not have been recorded at all. But the 
Evangelist knows that, as soon as a census (aaro- 
ypab7) is mentioned, persons conversant with Jew- 
ish history will think at once of the census taken 
after the banishment of Archelaus, or about ten 
years later, which was avowedly a Roman census, 
and which caused at first some resistance in conse- 
quence (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 1, § 1). The second 
verse therefore means — “No census was actually 
completed then, and I know that the first Roman 
census was that which followed the banishment of 
Archelaus; but the decree went out much earlier, 
in the time of Herod.”” That this is the only pos- 
sible explanation of so vexed a passage cannot of 
course be affirmed. But it will bear this inter- 


“a See a summary of the older theories in Kuinoel 
(in Lue. ii. 2); also in Meyer (in Luc. ii. 2), who gives 
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pretation, and upon the whole evidence there is no | 


ground whatever for denying either assertion of the 
- Evangelist, or for considering them irreconcilable. 
Many writers have confounded an obscurity with a 
proved inaccuracy. The value of this census, as a 


fact in the chronology of the life of Christ, depends | 
on the connection which is sought to be established | 


between it and the insurrection which broke out 
under Matthias and Judas, the son of Saripheus, 
in the last illness of Herod (Joseph. Ant. xv. 6, § 
1). If the insurrection arose out of the census, a 
point of connection between the sacred history and 
that of Josephus is made out. Such a connection, 
however, has not been clearly made out (see Wiese- 
ler, Olshausen, and others, for the grounds on which 
it is supposed to rest). 

The age of Jesus at his baptism (Luke iii. 23) 
affords an element of calculation. “And Jesus 
Himself began to be about (@oel) thirty years of 
age.’’ Born in the beginning of a. vu. ©. 750 (or 
the end of 749), Jesus would be thirty in the be- 
ginning of A. U. C. 780 (A. PD. 27). Greswell is 
probably right in placing the baptism of our Lord 
in the beginning of this year, and the first Passover 
during his ministry would be that of the same 
year; Wieseler places the baptism later, in the 
spring or summer of the same year. (On the 
sense of apxdmevos, see the commentators.) To 
this first Passover after the baptism attaches a note 
of time which will confirm the calculations already 
made. ‘Then said the Jews, Forty and six years 
was this Temple in building (god0u40n), and wilt 
Thou rear it up in three days?’* There can be 
no doubt that this refers to the rebuilding of the 
Temple by Herod: it cannot mean the second 
Temple, built after the Captivity, for this was fin- 
ished in twenty years (B. C. 535 to B. Cc. 515). 
Herod, in the eighteenth year of his reign (Joseph. 
- Ant. xv. 11, § 1), began to reconstruct the Temple 
on a larger and more splendid seale (A. u. Cc. 734). 
The work was not finished till long after his death. 
till A. U. oc. 818. It is inferred from Josephus 


(Ant. xv. 11, S§ 5, 6) that it was begun in the! 


month Cisleu, 4. u. c. 734. And if the Passover 
at which this remark was made was that of A. vu. 
c. 780, then forty-five years and some months have 
elapsed, which, according to the Jewish mode of 
reckoning (p. 1381), would be spoken of as “forty 
and six years.”’ 

Thus the death of Herod enables us to fix a 
boundary on one side to the calculations of our 
Lord’s birth. The building of the Temple, for 
forty-six years, confirms this, and also gives a 
boundary on the other. From the star of the Magi 

nothing conclusive can be gathered, nor from the 
“census of Augustus. One datum remains: the 
commencement of the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist is connected with the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar (Luke iii. 1). The rule of Ti- 
berius may be calculated either from the beginning 
of his sole reign, after the death of Augustus, A. 
u. ¢. 767, or from his joint government with Au- 
gustus, 7. e. from the beginning of A. U. C. 765. 
In the latter case the fifteenth year would corre- 


an account of the view, espoused by many, that Quir- 
inus was now a special commissioner for this census in 
Syria (jycmovevovtos THs Supias), which the Greek 
will not bear. But if the theory of the younger Zumpt 
(see above, Cyrentus) be correct, then Quirinus was 
twice governor of Syria, and the Evangelist would 
here refer to his former rule. The difficulty is that 
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spond with A. u. c. 779, which goes to confirm the 
rest of the calculations relied on in this article. 
An endeavor has been made to deduce the time 
of the year of the birth of Jesus from the fact that 
Zacharias was ‘‘a priest of the course of Abia” 
(Luke i. 5). The twenty-four courses of priests 
served in the Temple according to a regular weekly 
eyele, the order of which is known. The date of 
the conception of John would be about fifteen 
months before the birth of our Lord, and if the 
date of the latter be A. u. c. 750, then the former 
would fall in A. u. c. 748. Can it be ascertained 
in what part of the year 748 the course of Abia 
would be on duty in the Temple? The Talmud 
preserves a tradition that the Temple was destroyed 
by Titus, A. D. 70, on the ninth day of the month 
Ab. Josephus mentions the date as the 10th of 
Ab (B. J. vi. 4, §§ 5, 8). Without attempting to 
follow the steps by which these are reconciled, it 
seems that the ‘course’? of Jehoiarib had just 
entered upon its weekly duty at the time the Tem- 
ple was destroyed. Wieseler, assuming that the 
day in question would be the same as the 5th of 
August, A. U. C. 823, reckons back the weekly 
courses to A. U. ©. 748, the course of Jehoiarib 
being the first of all (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). “It fol- 
lows,”’ he says, ‘‘ that the ministration of the course 
of Abia, 74 years 10 months and 2 days, or (reck- 
oning 19 intercalary years) 27,335 days earlier (= 
162 hieratic circles and 119 days earlier), fell be- 
tween the 3d and 9th of October, A. vu. c. 748. 
Reckoning from the 10th of October, on which 
Zacharias ‘might reach his house, and allowing 
nine months for the pregnancy of Elizabeth, to 
which six months are to be added (Luke i. 26), 
we have in the whole one year and three months, 
which gives the 10th of January as the date of 
Christ’s birth.’ Greswell, however, from the same 
starting-point, arrives at the date April 5th; and 
when two writers so laborious can thus differ in 
their conclusions. we must rather suspect the sound- 


j ness of their method than their accuracy in the use 


of it. 

Similar differences will be found amongst eminent 
writers in every part of the chronology of the Gos- 
pels. For example, the birth of our Lord is placed 
in B.C. 1 by Pearson and Hug; B. c. 2 by Scaliger; 
B. G. 3 by Baronius, Calvisius, Siiskind, and Paulus; 
B. c. 4 by Lamy, Bengel, Anger, Wieseler, and 
Greswell; B. c. 5 by Usher and Petayius; B. Cc. 7 
yy Ideler and Sanclemente. And whilst the cal- 
culations given above seem sufficient to determine 
us, with Lamy, Usher, Petavius, Bengel, Wieseler, 
and Greswell, to the close of B. C. 5, or early part 
of B. c. 4, let it never be forgotten that there is a 
distinction between these researches, which the 
Holy Spirit has left obscure and doubtful, and ‘“ the 
weightier matters ”’ of the Gospel, the things which 
directly pertain to man’s salvation. The silence of 
the inspired writers, and sometimes the obscurity 
of their allusions to matters of time and_ place, 
have given rise to disputation. But their words 
admit of no doubt when they tell us that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, and that 


Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, § 1) mentions that Quirinus 
was sent, after the banishment of Archelaus, to take 
a census. Either Zumpt would set this authority 
aside, or would hold that Quirinus, twice governor, 
twice made a census; which is scarcely an easier hy- 
pothesis than some others. [See addition to CyREenrus 
by Dr. Woolsey, Amer. ed. — H.]} 
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wicked hands crucified and slew Him, and that we 
and all men must own Him as the Lord and Re- 
deemer. 

Sources. — The bibliography of the subject of 
the Life of Jesus has been most fully set out in 
Hase, Leben Jesu, Leipsic, 1854, 4th edition. It 
would be vain to attempt to rival that enormous 
catalogue. The principal works employed in the 
present article are the Four Gospels, and the 
best-known commentaries on them, including those 
of Bengel, Wetstein; Lightfoot, De Wette, Liicke, 
Olshausen, Stier, Alford, Williams, and others; 
Neander, Leben Jesu (Hamburg, 1837 [5e Aufl. 
1852, Eng. transl. by M’Clintock and Blumenthal, 
New York, 1848]), as against Strauss, Leben Jesu 
(Ttibingen, 1835), also consulted; Stackhouse’s 
History of the Bible ; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, vol. v., Christus (Gottingen, 1857 [8¢ Ausg. 
1867]); Baumgarten, Geschichte Jesu (Brunswick, 
1859); | Krummacher, Der Leidende Christus 
(Bielefeld, 1854). Upon the harmony of the Gos- 
pels, see the list of works given under GOSPELS: 
the principal works used for the present article have 
been, Wieseler, Chronologische Synopse, etc., Ham- 
burg, 1843; Greswell’s Harmony, Prolegomena, 
and Dissertations: Oxford, y. y.; two papers by Dr. 
Robinson in the Bibl. Sacra for 1845; and Clausen, 
Tabule Synoptice, Haynize, 1829. Special works, 
such as Dean Trench on the Parables and on the 
Miracles, have also been consulted; and detached 
monographs, sermons, and essays in periodicals. 
For the text of the Gospels, the 7th edition of 
Tischendorf’s Greek Test. has been employed. 

W. T. 

* Moral Character of Jesus. — According to 
the unanimous teaching of the Apostles, and the 
faith of universal Christendom, Jesus was a divine- 
human person, the God-Man (@edv@pwmos), and 
hence the Mediator between God and man and the 
Saviour of the race. The idea and aim of religion, 
as union and communion of man with God, was 
fully actualized in Christ, and can be actualized in 
us only in proportion as we become united to Him. 
The Synoptic Gospels represent Him predominantly 
as the divine man, the Gospel of John as the inear- 
nate God; the result in both is the same. 

The human side of Christ is expressed by the 
designation the Son of Man (6 vids rod avOpémou 
—mark the article), the divine side by the term 
the Son of God (6 vids rod Oeod, also with the 
definite article, to distinguish Him as the eternad, 
only begotten Son from ordinary viol or rékva Oeod 
whose adoption is derived from his absolute Son- 
ship). The term 6 vids tod avOpwrov, which Christ 
applies to himself about eighty times in the Gospels, 
is probably derived from Dan. vii. 13, where it sig- 
nifies the Messiah, as the head of a universal and 
eternal kingdom, and from the ideal representation 
of man as the divine image and head of creation in 
Ps. viii. In the Syriac, the Saviour’s native dialect, 
bar nosho, the son of man, is man generically: 
the filial part of the compound denotes the identity 
and purity of the generic idea. This favorite des- 
ignation of the Gospels places Christ, on the one 
hand, on a common leyel with other men as par- 
taking of their nature and constitution, and, on the 
other, above all other men as the absolute and per- 
fect man, the representative head of the race, the 
second Adam (comp. Rom. v. 12 ff; 1 Cor. xv. 27, 
Heb i. 2-8). The best and greatest of men are 
bounded by their nationality. Abraham, Moses, 
and Elijah were Jews, and could not command 
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universal sympathies. Solon, Socrates, and Plato 
were Greeks, and can only be fully appreciated as 
types of the Greek character. Christ is the king 
of men, who “ draws all men”’ to him, because he 
is the universal, absolute man, elevated above the _ 
limitations of race and nationality and the prejudices 
of any particular age. He had the purest humanity, 
free from the demoniac adulteration of sin. He is 
most intensely human. Never man felt, spake, 
acted, suffered, died so humanly, and so as to ap- 
peal to the sympathies and to call out the affections 
of all men without distinction of race, generation, 
and condition of society. It was an approach to 
this idea of an universal humanity when the Jewish 
philosopher Philo, a contemporary of Christ, called 
the Logos, the eternal Word. 6 aAn@iwds &vOpwros.- 
As sin and death proceeded from the first Adam 
who was of the earth earthly, so righteousness and 
life proceed from the second Adam who is from 
heaven heavenly. ‘ 

The perfect humanity of Christ has been the 
subject of peculiar interest and earnest investiga- 
tion in the present age, and a deeper insight into 
it is perhaps the most substantial modern contribu- 
tion to Christology, which is the very heart of the 
Christian system. 

(1.) The singular perfection of Christ’s character 
viewed as a man, according to the record of the 
Gospels confirmed by the history of the church and 
the experience of the believer, consists first in his 
absolute freedom from sin both original and actual. 
This must not be confounded with freedom from 
temptation. Temptability and peccability (posse 
peccare) is an essential feature in the moral con- 
stitution of man, and actual temptation is necessary 
as a test of virtue; hence Christ as a true man was 
tempted, like Adam and all other men (remretpac- 
pévov Kara wayTa Kal duoidTnTa). not only in the 
wilderness but throughout his whale life (Matt. iv. 
1-11; Luke xxii. 28: Heb. iv. 15). But he never 
yielded to temptation, and turned every assault of 
the power of sin intu a victory of virtue. He and 
he alone of all men stood in no need of pardon 
and redemption, of regeneration and conversion; he 
and he alone could challenge even his bitter foes 
with the question (John viii. 46): “ Which of you 
can convince me of sin?” No such claim has ever 
been set up by any great man. It is true, Xenophon 
says of Soerates, that no one ever saw him do or 
heard him say any thing impious or unholy (oddels 
memOTE SwKpdtous ovdev aceBes ovde avdcrov 
ove mpatrovtos eidev, ote A€yovTos Kove, 
Memorab. i. 11). But this is the judgment not 
of Socrates himself, but of a warm admirer. a judg- 
ment moreover that must be judged by the heathen 
standard of morality. Christ's sinlessness rests not * 
only on the unanimous testimony of John the 
Baptist and of his disciples (Acts iii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 
19, ii. 22, iii. 18; 2 Cor: v. 2h: d John di. 29, 
iii. 5,7; Heb. iv. 15, vii. 26), and even his enemies 
or outside observers (Matt. xxvii. 19, 24-54; Luke 
xxiii, 22-47; Matt. xxvii. 4), but is confirmed by 
his own solemn testimony, the whole course of his 
life, and the very purpose for which he appeared. 
Self-deception in this case would border on mad- 
ness; falsehood would overthrow the whole moral 
foundation of Christ’s character. If he was a sin- 
ner, he must have been conscious of it, and shown 
it in some word or deed, or confessed it in the name 
of common honesty. To maintain a successful show 
of sinless perfection without a corresponding reality 
through the most trying situations of life, would 
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be itself the greatest moral miracle, or monstrosity 
rather, that can be imagined. 

- (2). Penfect holiness is the positive side of sin- 
lessness. It consists in the beautiful harmony and 
symmetry of all virtues and graces. Christ’s life 
was one continued act of love or self-consecration 
to God and to man. “ It was absolute love to God 
in purest humanity.” The opposite and to us ap- 
parently contradictory virtues were found in him 
in equal proportion. He was free from all one- 
sidedness, which constitutes the weakness as well 
as the strength of the most eminent men. The 
moral forces were so well tempered and moderated 
by each other that none was unduly prominent, 
none carried to excess, none alloyed by the kindred 
failing. Hach was checked and completed by the 
opposite grace. He combined innocence with 
strength, love with earnestness, humility with dig- 
nity, wisdom with courage, devotion to God with 
interest in man. He is justly compared to the 
lamb and the lion. His dignity was free from 
pride, his self-denial free from moroseness; his zeal 
never degenerated into passion, nor his constancy 
into obstinacy, nor his benevolence into weakness, 
nor his tenderness into sentimentality ; he was 
equally removed from the excesses of the legalist, 
the pietist. the mystic, the ascetic, and the enthu- 
siast. His character from tender childhood to ripe 
manhood was absolutely unique and original, moving 
in unbroken communion with God, overflowing with 
the purest love to man, free from every sin and 
error, exhibiting in doctrine and example the ideal 
of virtue, sealing the purest life with the sublimest 
death, and ever acknowledged since as the perfect 
model of goodness for universal imitation. All 


human greatness loses on closer inspection; but | 


Christ’s character grows more pure, sacred, and 
lovely, the better we know him. The whole range 
of history and fiction furnishes no parallel to it. 
His person is the great miracle of which his works 
are only the natural manifestations. 

Such a perfect man in the midst of universal 
imperfection and sinfulness can only be understood 
on the ground of the godhead dwelling in Him. 
The perfection of his humanity is the proof of his 
divinity. All other theories, the theory of enthu- 
siasm and self-deception, the theory of imposture, 
and the theory of mythical or legendary fiction, 
explain nothing, but substitute an unnatural mon- 
strosity for a supernatural miracle. Only a Jesus 
could have invented a Jesus. Even Renan must 
admit that “ whatever be the surprises of the future, 
Jesus will never be surpassed ; his worship will grow 
young without ceasing; his legend (2) will call forth 
tears without end; his sufferings will melt the 
noblest hearts; all ages will proclaim that, among 
the sons of men, there is none born greater than 
Jesus.’ But this and similar admissions of modern 
infidels refute their own hypothesis, and have no 
meaning unless we admit the truth of Christ’s 
testimony concerning his unity with the Father and 
his extraordinary claims which in the mouth of 
every other man would be blasphemy or madness, 
while from his lips they excite no surprise and ap- 
pear as natural and easy as the rays of the shining 
sun. The chureh of all ages and denominations 
in response to these claims worships and adores, 
exclaiming with Thomas: “ My Lord and my God!” 
This is the testimony of the soul left to its deepest 


instincts and noblest aspirations, the soul which | 


was originally made for Christ and finds in Him 
the solution of all moral problems, the satisfaction 
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of all its wants, the unfailing fountain of everlasting 
life and peace. 

Personal Appearance of’ Jesus. —None of the 
Evangelists, not even the beloved disciple and 
bosom friend of Jesus has given us the least hint 
of his countenance and stature. In this respect our 
instincts of natural affection have been wisely over- 
ruled. He who is the Saviour of all and the perfect 
exemplar of humanity should not be identified with 
the particular lineaments of one race or nationality. 
We should cling to the Christ in the spirit and in 
glory rather than to the Christ in the flesh. Never- 
theless there must have heen an overawing majesty 
aud irresistible charm even in his personal appear- 
ance to the spiritual eye, to account for the readi- 
ness with which the disciples forsaking all things 
followed him in reverence and boundless devotion. 
He had not the physiognomy of a sinner. He 
reflected from his eye and countenance the serene 
peace and celestial beauty of a sinless soul in blessed 
harmony with God. In the absence of authentic 
representation, Christian art in its irrepressible 
desire to exhibit in visible form the fairest among 
the children of men, was left to its own imperfect 
conception of ideal beauty. The church under 
persecution in the first three cénturies was rather 
averse to all pictorial representations of Christ, and 
associated with him in his state of humiliation (but 
not in his state of exaltation) the idea of uncomeli- 
ness; taking too literally the prophetic description 
of the suftering Messiah in the twenty-second Psalm 
and the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. The victorious 
chureh after Constantine, starting from the Mes- 
sianic picture in the forty-fifth Psalm and the Song 
of Solomon, saw the same Lord in heavenly glory, 
“fairer than the children of men” and “altogether 
lovely.”? Yet the difference was not so great as it is 
sometimes represented. For even the ante-Nicene 
fathers (especially Clement of Alexandria), besides 
expressly distinguishing between the first appear- 
ance of Christ in lowliness and humility, and his 
second appearance in glory and majesty, did not 
mean to deny to the Saviour even in the days of 
his flesh a higher order of spiritual beauty, “ the 
glory of the only begotten of the Father full of 
grace and of truth,”’ which shone through the veil 
of his humanity, and which at times, as on the 
mount of transfiguration, anticipated his future 
glory. 

The first formal description of the personal ap- 
pearance of Christ, which, though not authentic and 
certainly not older than the fourth century, exerted 
great influence on the pictorial representations, is 
ascribed to the heathen Publius Lentulus, a sup- 
posed contemporary of Pilate and Proconsul of 
Judea, in an apocryphal Latin letter to the Roman 
Senate which was first discovered in a MS. copy 
of the writings of Anselm of Canterbury, and is as 
follows : — 

“In this time appeared a man, who lives till 
now, a man endowed with great powers. Men call 
Him a great prophet; his own disciples term Him 
the Son of God. His name is Jesus Christ. He 
restores the dead to life, and cures the sick of all 
manner of diseases. This man is of noble and well- 
proportioned stature, with a face full of kindness 
and yet firmness, so that the beholders both loye 
Him and fear Him. His hair is the color of wine, 
and golden at the root; straight, and without 
lustre, but from the level of the ears curling and 
glossy, and divided down the centre after the fashion 
of the Nazarenes. His forehead is even and smooth, 
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his face without blemish, and enhanced by a tem- 
pered bloom. His countenance ingenuous and kind. 
Nose and mouth are in no way faulty. His beard 
is full, of the same color as his hair, and forked in 
form; his eyes blue, and extremely brilliant. In 
reproof and rebuke he is formidable; in exhortation 
and teaching, gentle and amiable of tongue. None 
have seen Him to laugh; but many, on the con- 
trary, to weep. His person is tall; his hands beau- 
tiful and straight. In speaking He is deliberate 
and graye, and little given to loquacity. In beauty 
surpassing most men.” Another description is 
found in the works of the Greek theologian John 
of Damascus of the 8th century. It ascribes to 
Christ a stately person, beautiful eyes, curly hair, 
“ black beard, yellow complexion and long fingers. 
like his mother.” 

On the ground of these descriptions and of the 
Abgar and the Veronica legends, arose a vast num- 
ber of pictures of Christ which are divided into two 
classes: the Salvator pictures, with the expression 
of calm serenity and dignity, without the faintest 
mark of grief, and the ‘cece Homo pictures of the 
suffering Saviour with the crown of thorns. But 
‘no figure of Christ, in color, or bronze, or marble, 
can reach the ideal of perfect. beauty which came 
forth into actual reality in the Son of God and Son 
of Man. The highest creations of art are here but 
feeble reflections of the original in heaven ; yet 
prove the mighty influence which the living Christ 
continually exerts even upon the imagination and 
sentiment of the great painters and sculptors, and 
which He will exert to the end of the world.” 
(Schaff's History of the Church, vol. iii. p. 571.) 

LireraturE. —I. General works on the Life 
of Christ not mentioned in the above article. — 
J. J. Hess, Lebensgeschichte Jesu, 3 vols. Ziirich, 
1781, 8th ed. 1823. H. E. G. Paulus, Das Leben 
Jesu, 2 Theile in 4 Abth. Heidelb. 1828, and C. F. 
von Ammon, Die Gesch. des Lebens Jesu, 3 vols. 
Leipz. 1842-47 (rationalistic). K. Hase, Das Le- 
ben Jesu, 5th ed. 1865 (abridged trans. from an 
earlier ed. by J. F. Clarke, Boston, 1860). J. P. 
Lange, Das Leben Jesu, 3 vols. Heidelb. 1847 
(English trans. 6 vols. Edinb, 1864). J.» J. yan 
Oosterzee, Leven van Jezus, 3 vols. 1846-51, 2d 
ed., 1863-65. Riggenbach, Vorlesungen tiber das 
Leben Jesu, Basel, 1858. J.N. Sepp (R. Cath.), 
Das Leben Jesu, 2d ed. 6 vols. Regensburg, 1865. 
J. Bucher (R. Cath.), Das Leben Jesu, Stuttgart, 
1859. EF. Schleiermacher, Das Leben Jesu, Berlin, 
1865 (a posthumous work of little value). D. F. 
Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet, the 
large work in 2 vols. Tiibingen, 1835 sq., 4th ed. 
1840, English transl., 3 vols. Lond. 1846, 2 vols. 
New York, 1856; the smaller and more popular 
work, Das Leben Jesu fiir das Deutsche Volk, in 
1 vol. Leipzig, 1864, English transl. 2 vols. Lond. 
1865 (the mythical theory). Comp. also Strauss’s 
Der Christus des Glaubens und der Jesus der Ges- 
chichte, and Die Halben und die Ganzen (against 
Schenkel and Hengstenberg), Berlin, 1865. The 
literature against Strauss is very large: see Hase. 
E. Renan, Vie de Jesus, Paris, 1863, 13¢ éd., revue 
et augmentée, 1867 (the legendary hypothesis). 
Renan also called forth a whole library of books 
and essays in reply. E. de Pressensé, Jésus Christ, 
son temps, sa vie, son wurre (against Renan), 
Paris, 1866. (Translated into German and Eng- 
lish.) G. Uhlhorn, Die modernen Darstellungen 
des Lebens Jesu, Hanover, 1866, English transl., 
The Modern Representations of' the Life of Jesus, 
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by C. E. Grinnell, Boston, 1868. Theod. Keim, 
Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, vol. i., Ziirich, 1867. 
English and American works: C. J. Ellicott, His- 
torical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 1859, reprinted Boston, 1862. 8. J. An- 
drews, The Life of our Lord upon the Earth, New 
York, 1862. Of a popular character, Henry Ware, 
Jr., The Life of the Saviour, Boston, 1833, re- 
printed 1868; Z. Eddy, The Life of Christ, 1868. 
In course of preparation, H. W. Beecher, Life of 
Christ. See further the literature under GOsPELs. 
Il. On the Chronology of the Life of Christ. — 
K. Wieseler, Chionologische Synopse der vier Evan- 
gelien, Hamb. 1843 (English trans. Lond. 1864); 
R. Anger, Zur Chronol. des Lehramtes Christi, 
1848: C. H. A. Krafft, Chronologie u. Harmonie 
der vier Evangelien, Erlangen, 1848; F. W. J. 
Lichtenstein, Lebensgeschichte des Herrn J. C. in 
chronol. Ugbersicht, Erlangen, 1856; comp. his 
art. Jesus Claistus in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. vi. 
563-596. On the year of Christ’s birth see also 
F. Piper, De externa Vite J. C. Chronologia, 
Gotting. 1835; Seyfiarth, Chronologia Sacra, Leipz. 
1846; G. Résch, Zum Geburtsjahr Jesu, in the 
Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1866, xi. 3-48, 382. 
IIL. On the Moral Character and Sinlessness of 
Christ. — Abp. Neweome, Observations on our 
Lord’s Conduct as a Divine Jnstructor, ete., Lond. 
1782, reprinted Charlestown, 1810. F. V. Rein- 
hard, Versuch iiber den Plan Jesu, 5th ed. by 
Heubner, Wittenberg, 1830 (English transl. by O. 
A. Taylor, N. Y. and Andover, 1831). C. Ull- 
mann, Die Siindlosigkeit Jesu, 7th ed., Hamburg, 
1864 (English translation by R. C. L. Brown, 
Edinb. 1858, from the sixth edition, which is su- 
perseded by the seventh). W. E. Channing, sermon 
on the Character of Christ (Matt. xvii. 5), in his 
Works, Boston, 1848, vol. iv. pp. 7-29. Andrews 
Norton, /nternal Evidences of the Genuineness of 
the Gospels, Boston, 1855, pp. 54-62, 245 ff. John 
Young, The Christ of History, Lond. and New 
York, 1855, new ed. 1868. W. F. Gess, Die Lehre 
von der Person Christi entwickelt aus dem Selbst- 
bewusstsein Christi und aus dem Zeugniss der Apos- 
tel, Basel, 1856. Fréd. de Rougemont, Christ et 
ses temoins, 2 vols. Paris, 1856. Horace Bushnell, 
The Character of Jesus, forbidding his possible 
Classification with Men, New York, 1861 (a sepa- 
rate reprint of the tenth chapter of his Nature 
and the Supernatural, N. Y. 1859). J. J. van 
Oosterzee, Das Bild Christi nach der Schrift, from 
the Dutch, Hamb. 1864. Dan. Schenkel, Das 
Charakterbild Jesu (a caricature rather), Wies- 
baden, 3d ed. 1864 (translated, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by W. H. Furness, 2 vols. Boston, 
1866; comp. Furness’s History of Jesus, Boston, 
1853, and other works). Theod. Keim, Der ges- 
chichtliche Christus, Ziirich, 8d ed. 1866. Phil. 
Sehatt, The Person of Christ the Miracle of His- 
tory ; with a Reply to Strauss and Renan, and a 
Collection of Testimonies of Unbelievers, Boston, 
1865 (the same in German, Gotha, 1865; in 
Dutch, with an Introduction by Dr: van Oosterzee, 
Groningen, 1866; and in French). Zece Homo, 
London and Boston, 5th ed. 1867 (an anony- 
mous sensation book of great ability, classical style, 
and good tendency, but bad exegesis, on the h man 
perfection of Christ as the founder of a new king- 
dom, and the kindler of enthusiasm for humanity. 
Comp. among the innumerable reviews favorable 
and unfavorable, those of Dorner in the Jahrb. f. 
Deutsche Theol. for 1867, p. 344 ff., and Gladstone 
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in Good Words, 1868, reprinted in a separate vol- 
ume). Hece Deus, Lond. 1867(an anonymous coun- 
terpart of cce Homo). ‘ Deus Homo, by Theophi- 
lus Parsons, Chicago, 1867 (Swedenborgian). C. A. 
Row, The Jesus of the Evangelists: or, an Exam- 
imation of the Internal Evidence for our Lord's 
Divine Mission, Lond. 1868. 

IV. On Images of Christ. — P. E. Jablonski 
(1757), De origine imaginum Christa Domini, Lugd. 
Batay. 1804. W. Grimm, Die Sage vom Ursprung 
der Christusbilder, Berlin, 1843. Dr. Legis Gliick- 
selig, Christus-Archiologie. Das Buch von Jesus 
Christus und seinem wahren Ebenbilde, Prag, 1863, 
4to. Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake, The His- 
tory of our Lord as exemplified in Works of Art 
(with illustrations), 2d ed., 2 vols., Lond. 1865. 

P5s: 


J ETHER (a) [string, cord, and abun- 


dance, residue}). 1. ?fo@dp: Jethro.) Jethro, 
the father-in-law of Moses, is so called in Ex. iy. 
18 and the margin of A. V., though in the Heb.- 


Sam. text and Sam. version the reading is }7J1, 
as in the Syriac and Targ. Jon., one of Kennicott’s 
MSS., and a MS. of Targ. Onk., No. 16 in De 
Rossi's collection. 


2: (Ip: Jether.) The firstborn of Gideon's 
seventy sons, who were all, with the exception of 
Jotham, the youngest, slain at Ophrah by Abime- 
lech. At the time of his father’s victorjous pursuit 
of the Midianites and capture of their kings he was 
still a lad on his first battle-field, and feared to 
draw his sword at Gideon's bidding, and avenge, as 
the representative of the family, the slaughter of 
his kinsmen at Tabor (Judg. viii. 20). “3 

3. (Ie6ép in 1 K. ii. 5, 32; *100dp in 1 Chr. ii. 
17; the Alex. MS. has Ie@ep in all the passages: 
Jether.) The father of Amasa, captain-general of 
Absalom’s army. Jether is merely another form 
of Ithra (2 Sam. xvii. 25), the latter being prob- 
ably a corruption. * He is described in 1 Chr. ii. 
17 as an Ishmaelite, which again is more likely to 
be correct than the “Israelite” of the Heb. in 2 
Sam. xvii., or the “ Jezreelite’’ of the LXX. and 
Vulg. in the same passage. ‘‘Ishmaelite”’ is said 
by the author of the Quest. Hebr. in lib. Reg. to 
have been the reading of the Hebrew, but there is 
no trace of it in the MSS. One MS. of Chronicles 
reads “ Israelite,’ as does the Targum, which adds 
that he was called Jether the Ishmaelite, ‘* because 
he girt his loins with the sword, to help David 
with the Arabs, when Abner sought to drive away 
Davyid and all the race of Jesse, who were not pure 
to enter the congregation of Jehovah on account 
of Ruth the Moabitess.’’ According to Jarchi, 
Jether was an Israelite, dwelling in the land of 
Ishmael, and thence acquired his surname, like the 
house of Obededom the Gittite. Josephus calls 
him *Ie@dpons (Ant. vii. 10, § 1). He married 
Abigail, David's sister, probably during the sojourn 
of the family of Jesse in the land of Moab, under 
the protection of its king. 

4, The son of Jada, a descendant of Hezron, of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 32). He died with- 
out children, and being the eldest son the succes- 
sion fell to his brother's family. 


5. The son of Ezra, whose name occurs in a dis- 
located passage in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. 
iy. 17). In the LXX. the name is repeated: ‘and 
Jether begat Miriam,”’ etc. 


| Jephunneh (1 Chr. vii. 38). 


By the author of the| 
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Quest. Hebr. in Par. he is said to have been 
Aaron, Ezra being another name for Amram. 


6. (le@jp; Alex. IeBep.) The chief of a fam- 
ily of warriors of the line of Asher, and father of 
He is probably the 
same as Ithran in the preceding verse. One of 
Kennicott’s MSS. and the Alex. had Jether in both 
cases. W. A. W. 

JETHETH Calm { pin, nail, Sim.]: Te0€p; 
[ Alex. leBep, Je@c0; Vat. in 1 Chr. IeOer:| Je- 
theth), one of the phylarchs (A. V. “dukes”) who 
came of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 40; 1 Chr. i. 51), 
enumerated separately from the genealogy of Esau’s 
children in the earlier part of the chapter, “ accord- 
ing to their families, after their places, by their 
names,’’ and ‘according to their habitations in the 
land of their possession ’”’ (vy. 40-43). This record 
of the Edomite phylarchs may point. specially to 
the places and habitations, or towns, named after, 
or occupied by them; and even otherwise, we may 
look for some trace of their names, after the custom 
of the wandering tribes to leave such footprints in 
the changeless desert. Identifications of several in 
the list have been proposed: Jetheth, as far as the 
writer knows, has not been yet recovered. He may, 
however, be probably found if we adopt the likely 


suggestion of Simonis, SW Y=), «a nail,” 
‘a tent-pin,” etc. (and metaphorically “a prince,” 


etc., as being stable, firm) — Arab. sy, db,, 


with the same signification. E]-Wetideh, SAS ye f 


(n. of unity of the former),is a place in Nejd, said 
to be in the Dahna (see IsHBAK); there is also a 
place called El-Wetid; and EJ-Wetidat (perhaps 
pl. of the first-named), which is the name of moun- 
tains helonging to Benee ’Abd-Allah Ibn Ghatfitn 
(Marasid, s. vv.). E. 8. P. 


JETH LAH (72M, i. ¢. Jithlah [high, 
elevated, Ges.; hill-place, Fiirst]: SiAabd; [Vat. 
SetAada;] Alex. [Ald. Comp.] *1e@Ad: Jethela), 
one of the cities of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 
42), named with Ajalon and Thimnathah. In the 
Onomasticon it is mentioned, without any descrip- 
tion or indication of position, as *Ie@Ady. It has 
not since been met with, even by the indefatigable 
Tobler in his late Wandering in that district. G. 


JETH’RO (1%, i. ¢. Jithro [preéminence, 
superiority]: *1oAdp: [Jethro]), called also Jether 
and Hobab; the son of REUEL, was priest or prince 
of Midian, both offices probably being combined in 
one person. Moses spent the forty years of his 
exile from Egypt with him, and married his daugh- 
ter Zipporah. By the advice of Jethro, Moses ap- 
pointed deputies to judge the congregation and 
share the burden of government with himself (Ex. 
xviii.) On account of his local knowledge he was 
entreated to remain with the Israelites throughout 
their journey to Canaan; his room, however, was 
supplied by the ark of the covenant, which super- 
naturally indicated the places for encamping (Num. 
x. 31, 33). The idea conveyed by the name of 
Jethro or Jether is probably that of excellence ; 
and as Hobab may mean beloved, it is quite possi- 
ble that both appellations were given to the same 
person for similar reasons. That the custom of 
having more than one name was common among 
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the Jews we see in the case of Benjamin, Benoni; 
Solomon, Jedidiah, etc. 

It is said in Ex. ii. 18 that the priest of Midian 
whose daughter Moses married was Reuel; after- 
wards, at ch. ili. 1, he is called Jethro, as also in 
ch. xviii.: but in Num. x. 29 “ Hobab the son of 
Raguel the Midianite” is called Moses’ father-in- 
law: assuming the identity of Hobab and Jethro, 
we must suppose that “their father Reuel,”’ in Ex. 
ii. 18, was really their grandfather, and that the 
person who “said, How is it that ye are come so 
soon to-day?” was the priest of ver. 16: whereas, 
proceeding on the hypothesis that Jethro and Ho- 
bab are not the same individual, it seems difficult to 
determine the relationship of Reuel, Jethro, Hobab, 
and Moses. The hospitality, freehearted and un- 
sought, which Jethro at once extended to the un- 
known homeless wanderer, on the relation of his 
daughters that he had watered their flock, is a pic- 
ture of eastern manners no less true than lovely. 
We may perhaps suppose that Jethro, before his 
acquaintance with Moses, was not a worshipper of 
the true God. ‘Traces of this appear in the delay 


which Moses had suffered to take place with respect: 


to the circumcision of his son (Ex. iv. 24-26): 
indeed it is even possible that Zipporah had after- 
wards been subjected to a kind of divorce (Ex. 


xviii. 2, mrnbw)), on account of her attachment 
to an alien creed, but that growing convictions 
were at work in the mind of Jethro, from the cir- 
cumstance of Israel’s continued prosperity, till at 
last, acting upon these, he brought back his daugh- 
ter, and declared that his impressions were con- 
firmed, for ‘now he knew that the Lord was 
greater than all gods, for in the thing wherein they 
dealt proudly, he was above them: ’’ consequently 
we are told that “Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, 
took a burnt-offering and sacrifices for God: and 
Aaron came and all the elders of Israel to eat bread 
with Moses’ father-in-law before God ;”’ as though 
to celebrate the event of his conversion. Whether 
or not the account given at Num. x. 29-32 refers 
to this same event, the narrative at Ex. xviii. 27 
coincides with Hobab’s own words at Num. x. 30; 
and, comparing ‘the two, we may suppose that 
Moses did not prevail upon his father-in-law to 
stay with the congregation. Calvin (#7 5 lib. ALosis 
Comment.) understands vy. 31, 32 thus: “ Thou 
hast gone with us hitherto, and hast been to us 
instead of eyes, and now what profit is it to thee 
if, having suffered so many troubles and difficulties, 
thou dost not go on with us to inherit the promised 
blessing?” And Mat. Henry imagines that Ho- 
bab complied with this invitation, and that. traces 
of the settlement of his posterity in the land of 
Canaan are apparent at Judg. i. 16 and 1 Sam. xy. 
6. Some, and among them Calvin, take Jethro 
and Reuel to be identical, and call Hobab the 
brother-in-law of Moses. The present punctuation 
of our Bibles does not warrant this. Why, at 


Judg. i. 16, Moses’ father-in-law is called *2%}? 
(Kenite, comp. Gen. xv. 19), or why, at Num. xii. 
1, Zipporah, if it be Zipporah, is called FWD, 
A. V. Ethiopian, is not clear. ty 

The Mohammedan name of Jethro is Shoaib 
(Koran, 7,11). There is a tale in the Midrash 
that Jethro was a counsellor of Pharaoh, who tried 
to dissuade him from slaughtering the Israelitish 
children, and consequently, on account of his clem- 
ency, was forced to flee into Midian, but was re- 
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warded by becoming the father-in-law of Moses 
(see Weil’s Biblical’ Legends, p. 93, note). [JE- 
THER; HOBAB. | Ss. L. 

JE/TUR (1B [prob. nomadic camp or cir- 
cle]: "lerobp, lerrobp, Iroupator; | Vat. in 1 Chr. 
y. 19, Toupasay :] Jethur, (Jetur, [turei|), Gen. 
xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 31, v.19. [Irur#a.] 

JEWEL: 1. (Opa [perh. treasure of 
God]: "leha; [Vat- Tle:na:| Jehuel.) A chief 
man of Judah, one of the Bene-Zerah [sons of 
Z.|; apparently at the time of the first settlement 
in Jerusalem (1 Chr. ix. 6; comp. 2). 

2. (TeovfA; Alex. leouna: Gebel.) One of the 
Bene-Adonikam [sons of A.] who returned to Je- 
rusalem with Esdras (1 Esdr. viii. 39). [Je1EL.] 

For other occurrences of this name see JEIEL. 

JE/USH (WAD [collecting or hastening]: 
*Ieovs, "IeovA, “lets, "Iaovs, “leds, “Iwas: Jehus, 
Jaus). 

1. Pleods, *IeovA: Alex. in Gem xxxvi. 14, 
Ievs: Jehus.| Son of Esau, by Aholibamah, the 
daughter of Anah, the son of Zibeon the Hivite 
(Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; 1 Chr. i. 35). It appears 
from Gen. xxxvi. 20-25, that Anah is a man’s name 
(not a woman’s, as might be thought from ver. 2), 
and by comparison with ver. 2, that the Horites 
were Hivites. Jeush was one of the Edomitish 
dukes (ver. 18). The Cethib has repeatedly W°D%, 
Jeish. ‘ 

2. PIaods; Alex. Iews.] Head of a Benjamite 
house, which existed in David’s time, son of Bil- 
han, son of Jediael (1 Chr. vii. 10, 11). 

3. [Iwds; Alex. omits: Jaus.] A Levite, of 
the house of Shimei, of the family of the Gershon- 
ites. He and his brother Beriah were reckoned 
as one house in the census of the Levites taken in 
the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 11). 

4. [leods; Vat. Taov@; Alex. omits: Jchus.] 
Son of Rehoboam king of Judah, by Abihail, the 
daughter of Eliab, the son of Jesse (2 Chr. xi. 18, 
19). A. Ge Hi. 

JH/UZ (VID? [counseling]: ‘teBots: [Vat. 
I5ws;] Alex. Ieous: Jehus), head ‘of a Benjamite 
house in an obscure genealogy (1 Chr. viii. 10), 


apparently son of Shaharaim and Hodesh his third 
wife, and born in Moab. A=G. H. 


JEW (VT) [patronym., see JUDAH]: "lou 
datos: Jucdeus, i. e. Judean; ‘Tovdat(w, Esth. 
Vill. Ly: [Gal. ii. 14; *lovdaikds, 2 Mace. viii. 11, 
xili. 21; *Iovdatkds, ‘as do the Jews,” Gal. ii. 14; 
DY TNT, “lovdaiori, “in the Jews’ language,” 
2K. xviii. 26, 28; 2 Chron. xxxii. 18; Neh. iii. 
24; Is. xxxvi. 11, 13]). This name was properly 
applied to a member of the kingdom of Judah after 
the separation of the ten tribes. In this sense it 
occurs twice in the second book of Kings, 2 K. 
xvi. 6, xxv. 25, and seven times in the later chap- 
ters of Jeremiah: Jer. xxxii. 12, xxxiy. 9 (in con- 
nection with Hebrew), xxxviii. 19, xl. 12, xli. 3, 
xliv. 1, lii. 28. After the Return the word received 
a larger application. Partly from the predominance 
of the members of the old kingdom of Judah among 
those who returned to Palestine, partly from the 
identification of Judah with the religious ideas and 
hopes of the people, all the members of the new 
state were called Jews (Judmans), and the name 
[was extended to the remnanits of the race scattered 
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throughout the nations (Dan. iii. 8, 12; Ezr. iv. 
12, 23, &e.; Neh. i. 2, ii. 16, v. 1, &c.; Esth. iii. 
4 ff, etc. Cf Jos. Ant. x85 é: §7, eKanOnoay d¢ 
7d dvope (’ Loudaior) e fis usps aveBnoay et 
BaBvasvos ard ris lovda puars . . .)» 

Under the name of “ Judzeans,’’ the people of 
Israel were known to classical writers. ‘The most 
famous and interesting notice by a heathen writer 
is that of Tacitus (Hist. v. 2 ff.; ef. Orelli’s Lx- 
cursus). The trait of extreme exclusiveness with 
which he specially charged them is noticed by many 
other writers (Juy. Sat. xiv. 103; Diod. Sic. Kel. 
84, 1; Quint. Just. iit. 7, 21). The account of 
Strabo (xvi. p. 760 ff) is more favorable (cf. Just. 
xxxvl. 2), but it was impossible that a stranger 
could clearly understand the meaning of Judaism 
as a discipline and preparation for a universal relig- 
ion (I. C. Meier, Judaicu, seu veterum seriplorum 
profanerum de rebus Judaicis fragmenta, Jenae, 
1832). 

The force of the title "Iovdatos is seen particu- 
larly in the Gospel of St. John. While the other 
evangelists scarcely ever use the word except in 
the title “‘ King of the Jews” (as given by Gen- 
tiles),* St. John, standing within the boundary of 
the Christian age, very rarely uses any other term 
to describe the opponents of our Lord. The name, 
indeed, appeared at the close of the Apostle’s life to 
be the true antithesis to Christianity, as describing 
the limited and definite form of a national religion ; 
but at an earlier stage of the progress of the faith, 
it was contrasted with Greek (“EAAnyv) as implying 
an outward covenant with God (Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 
10; Col. iii. 11, &e.). In this sense it was of 
wider application than Hebrew, which was the 
correlative of Hellenist [HELLENIST], and.marked 
a division of language subsisting within the entire 
body, and at the same time less expressive than 
Israelite, which brought out with especial clearness 
the privileges and hopes of the children of Jacob 
(2 Cor. xi. 22; John i. 47; 1 Mace. i. 43, 53, and 
often ). 

The history of Judaism is divided by Jost — the 
most profound writer who has investigated it — 
into two great eras, the first extending to the close 
of = collections of the oral laws, 536 B. c. —600 
A. D.: the second reaching to the present time. 
According to this view the first is the period of 
original development, the second of formal construc- 
tion; the one furnishes the constituent elements, 
the second the varied shape of the present faith. 
But as far as Judaism was a great stage in the Di- 
vine revelation, its main interest closes with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. From that 
date its present living force was stayed, and its 
history is a record of the human shapes in which 
the Divine truths of earlier times were enshrined 
and hidden. ‘The old age (aidéy) passed away, and 
theinew age began when the Holy City was finally 
wrested from its citizens and the worship of the 
Temple closed. 

Yet this shorter period from the Return to the 
destruction of Jerusalem was pregnant with great 
changes. our different dynasties in succession 
directed the energies and influenced the character 
of the Jewish nation. The dominion of Persia 
(536-333 B. C.), of Greece (333-167 B. C.), of the 
Asmoneans (167-63 B. C.), of the Herods (40 B. C., 
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70 A. D.) sensibly furthered in various ways the 
discipline of the people of God, and prepared the 
way for a final revelation. An outline of the char- 
acteristic features of the several periods is given in 
other articles. Briefly it may be said that the su- 
premacy of Persia was marked by the growth of 
organization, order, ritual [Cyrus; DispERSION 
oF THE Jews}, that of Greece by the spread of 
liberty, and speculation [ALEXANDER; ALEXAN- 
DRIA; HELLENISTS], that of the Asmonzans by 
the strengtkening of independence and faith [Mac- 
CABLES], that of the Herods by the final separa- 
tion of the elements of temporal and spiritual do- 
minion into antagonistic systems [Hmerop]; and 
so at length the inheritance of six centuries, pain- 
fully won in times of exhaustion and persecution 


and oppression, was transferred to the treasury of 
the Christian Church. B. F. W. 


JEW (OFT: [Tovdatos: Judeus]), JEWS 


(aT, Ch. PSTN? in Ezr. and Dan.). 


Originally “man, or men of Judah.” The term 
first makes its appearance just before the Captivity 
of the ten tribes, and then is used to denote the 
men of Judah who held Elath, and were driven out 
by Rezin king of Syria (2 K. xvi. 6). Elath had 
been taken by Azariah or Uzziah, and made a col- 
ony of Judah (2 K. xiy. 22). The men of Judah 
in prison with Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 12) are called 
“ Jews’? in our A. V., as are those who deserted 
to the Chaldeans (Jer. xxxvili. 19), and the frag- 
ments of the tribe which were dispersed in Moab, 
Edom, and among the Ammonites (Jer. xl. 11). 
Of these latter were the confederates of Ishmael 
the son of Nethaniah, who were of the blood-royal 
of Judah (Jer. xli. 3). The fugitives in Egypt 
(Jer. xliv. 1) belonged to the two tribes, and were 
distinguished by the name of the more important; 
and the same general term is applied to those who 
were carried captive by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. lii. 
28, 30) as well as to the remnant which was left in 
the land (2 K. xxv. 25; Neh. i. 2, ii. 16, &e.). 
That the term Yéhidi or “Jew”? was in the latter 
history used of the members of the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin without distinction is evident from 
the case of Mordecai, who, though of the tribe of 
Benjamin, is called a Jew (Esth. ii. 5, &e.), while 
the people of the Captivity are called “ the people 
of Mordecai” (Esth. iii. 6). After the Captivity 
the appellation was universally given to those who 
returned from Babylon. W. A. W. 

JEWEL. [PreEcrous Srones.] 

JEW’ESS (Iovdala: Judea), a woman of 
Hebrew birth, without distinction of tribe (Acts 
xvi. 1, xxiv. 24). It is applied in the former pas- 
sage to Eunice the mother of Timothy, who was 
unquestionably of Hebrew origin (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 
15), and in the latter to Drusilla, the wife of Felix 
and daughter of Herod Agrippa I. 

JEWISH (lovdSairds: Judaicus), of or be- 
longing to Jews: an epithet applied to the rabbin- 
ical legends against which the elder apostle warns 
his younger brother (Tit. i. 14). 

JEWRY (TT) : *Tovdala: Judea), the same 
word elsewhere rendered JuDAH and Jupma. It 


occurs but once in the O. T:, Dan. y. 13, in which 
verse the Hebrew is translated both by Judah and 


-@ The exceptions are, Matt. xxviii. 15 (a note of the 
evangelist of later date than the substance of the 


Gospel); Mark vii. 3 (a similar note); Luke vii. 3, 
xxiii. 51. 
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Jewry: the A. V. retaining the latter as it stands 
in Coverdale, Tyndale, and the Geneva Bible. The 
variation possibly arose from a too faithful imitation 
of the Vulg., which has Juda and Judea. Jewry 
comes to us through the Norman-French, and is 
of frequent occurrence in Old English. It is found 
besides in 1 Esdr. i. 32, ii. 4, iv. 49, v. 7, 8, 57, 


vi. 1, viii. 81, ix. 3; Bel, 83; 2 Macc. x. 245) 


Luke xxiii. 5; John vii. 1. [The eariier English 
versions have generally “Jewry” (Jurie) for Ju 
dea in the N. Tl. See Trench, Authorized Ver- 
ston, p. 49, 2d ed. — H.] 


JEWS’ LANGUAGE, IN THE (TAT). 
Literally “Jewishly:”’ for the Hebrew must be 
taken adverbially, as in the LXX. (Iovdatcri) and 
Vulgate (Judaice). The term is only used of the 
language of the two southern tribes after the Cap- 
tivity of the northern kingdom (2 K. xviii. 26, 28; 
2 Chr. xxxii. 18; Js. xxxvi. 11, 13), and of that 
spoken by the captives who returned (Neh. xiii. 
24). It therefore denotes as well the pure Hebrew 
as the dialect acquired during the Captivity, which 
was characterized by Aramaic forms and idioms. 
Elsewhere (Is. xix. 18) in the poetical language of 
Isaiah it is called “ the lip of Canaan.” 


* JEWS’ RELIGION (2 Mace. viii. 1, xiv. 
- 38; Gal. i. 14,15). [Juparsm.] 


JEZANVAH (3779339 [whom Jehovah hears]: 
_ *E¢ovias [Vat. FA.] Alex. leCovas in Jer. xl. 8: 
RED ACaptas in Jer. xlii. 1: Jezonias), the son 
of Hoshaiah, the Maachathite, and one of the cap- 
tains of the forces, who had escaped from Jerusa- 
lem during the final attack of the beleaguering 
army of the Chaldeeans. In the consequent pur- 
suit which resulted in the capture of Zedekiah, the 
army was scattered from him and dispersed through- 
out the open country among the neighboring Am- 
monites and Moabites, watching from thence the 
progress of events. When the Babylonians had 
departed, Jezaniah, with the men under his com- 
mand, was one of the first who returned to Geda- 
liah at Mizpah. In the events which followed the 
assassination of that officer Jezaniah took a prom- 
inent part. He joined Johanan in the pursuit of 
Ishmael and his murderous associates, and in the 
general consternation and distrust which ensued he 
became one of the foremost advocates of the mi- 
gration into Egypt, so strongly opposed by Jere- 
miah. Indeed in their interview with the prophet 
at the Khan of Chinham, when words ran high, 
Jezaniah (there called Azariah) was apparently the 
leader in the dispute, and for once took precedence 
of Johanan (Jer. xliii. 2). In 2 K. xxv. 23 he is 
called JAAZANIAHW, in which form the name was 
easily corrupted into Azariah, or Zechariah, as one 
MS. of the LXX. reads it. The Syriac and Jo- 
sephus follow the Hebrew. In the LXX. his father’s 
name is Maaseiah. 


JEZ/EBEL (Qa3S: LXX. and N. T. "Te(a- 
Bha; Joseph. "leCaBdrn: Jezabel: probably a 
name, like Agnes, signifying ‘chaste,”’ sie coitw, 
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Gesenius in voc.), wife of Ahab, king of Israel, and 
mother of Athaliah, queen of Judah, and Ahaziah 
and Joram, kings of Israel. She was a Pheeni- 
cian princess, daughter of “ Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians* (or Ithobal king of the Syrians and 
Sidonians, Menander apud Joseph. Ant. viii. 13, 
§ 2; c. Apion, i. 18). Her marriage with Ahab 
was a turning point in the history of Israel. Not 
only was the union with a Canaanitish wife unpre- 
cedented in the northern kingdom, but the charac- 
ter of the queen gave additional force and signifi- 
cance to what might else have been regarded merely 
as a commercial and political measure, natural to a 
king devoted, as was Ahab, to the arts of peace 
and the splendor of regal luxury. She was a wo- 
man in whom, with the réckless and licentious 
habits of an oriental queen, were united the stern- 
est and fiercest, qualities inherent in the Phoenician 
people. The royal family of Tyre was remarkable 
at that time both for its religious fanaticism and 
its savage temper. Her father Ethbaal united with 
his royal office the priesthood of the goddess As- 
tarte, and had come to the throne by the murder 
of his predecessor Phelles (Joseph. c. Apion, i. 18). 
The next generation included within itself Sichzeus, 
or Matgenes, king and priest of Baal, the murderer 
Pygmalion, and Elisa or Dido, foundress of Car- 
thage (ib.). Of this stock came Jezebel. In her 
hands her husband became a mere puppet (1 K. 
xxi. 25). Even after his death, through the reigns 
of his sons, her influence was the evil genius of 
the dynasty. Through the marriage of her daugh- 
ter Athaliah with the king of Judah, it extended 
even to the rival kingdom. The wild license of 
her life, the magical fascination of her arts or of 
her character, became a proverb in the nation (2 
K. ix. 22). Long afterwards her name lived as 
the byword for all that was execrable, and in the 
Apocalypse it is given to a church or an individual? 
in Asia Minor, combining in like manner fanaticism 
and profligacy (Rev. ii. 20). If we may trust the 
numbers of the text, she must have married Ahab 
before his accession. He reigned 22 years; and 
12 years from that time her grandson Ahaziah was 
21 years of age. Her daughter Athaliah must 
have been born therefore at least 37 years before. 
The first effect of her influence was the imme- 
diate establishment of the Pheenician worship on a 
grand scale in the court of Ahab. At her table 
were supported no less than 450 prophets of Baal, 
and 400 of Astarte (1 K. xvi. 31, 82, xviii. 19). 
The prophets of Jehovah, who up to this time had 
found their chief refuge in the northern kingdom, 
were attacked by her orders and put to the sword 
(1 K. xviii. 13; 2 K. ix. 7). When at last the 
people, at the instigation of Elijah, rose against her 
ministers, and slaughtered them at the foot of 
Carmel, and when Ahab was terrified into submis- 
sion, she alone retained her presence of mind; and 
when she received in the palace of Jezreel the tid- 
ings that her religion was all but destroyed (1 K. 
xix. 1), her only answer was one of those fearful 
vows which have made the leaders of Semitic 
nations so terrible whether for good or evil — 


@ Amongst the Spanish Jews the name of Jezebel 
was given to Isabella “ the Catholic,” in consequence 
of the detestation in which her memory was held as 
their persecutor (Ford’s Handbook of Spain, 2d ed. 
p. 486). Whether the name Isabella was originally 
connected with that of Jezebel is doubtful. 

> According to the reading of A. V. and the older 


versions, it is thy yuvaika cov, “ thy wife.”” In that 
case she must be the wife of the “angel; and the 
expression would thus covfirm the interpretation 
which makes “the angel” to be the bishop or pre- 
siding officer of the Church of Thyatira; and this 
woman would thus be his wife. 
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expressed in a message to the very man who, as it 
might haye seemed but an hour before, had her 
life in his power: “Ag surely as thow art Elijah 
and as J am Jezebel (LXX.) so may God do to 
me and more also, if by this time to-morrow | 
make not thy life as the life of one of them” 
(1 K. xix. 2), Elijah, who had encountered un- 
daunted the king and the whole force of the 
prophets of Baal, “feared”? (LXX.) the wrath of 
the awful queen, and fled for his life beyond the 
furthest limits of Israel (1 K. xix. 3). [ELtvan.] 

The next instance of her power is still more 
characteristic and complete. When she found her 
husband cast down by his disappointment at being 
thwarted by Naboth, she took the matter into her 
own hands, with a spirit which reminds us of 
Clytemnestra or Lady Macbeth. ‘ Dost thow now 
govern the kingdom of Israel? (play the king, 
motets BactAéa, LXX). Arise and eat bread and 
let thine heart be merry, and J will give thee the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite”” (1 K. xxi. 7). 
She wrote a warrant in Ahab’s name, and sealed 
it with his seal. It was couched in the official 
language of the Israelite law —a solemn fast — 
witnesses —a charge of blasphemy — the author- 
ized punishment of stoning. To her, and not to 
Ahab, was sent the announcement that the royal 
wishes were accomplished (1 K. xxi. 14), and she 
bade her husband go and take the vacant property , 
and on her accordingly fell the prophet’s curse, as 
well as on her husband (1 K. xxi. 23). 

We hear no more of her for a long périod. But 
she survived Ahab by 14 years, and still, as queen- 
mother (after the oriental custom), was a great 
personage in the court of her sons, and, as such, 
became the special mark for vengeance when Jehu 
advanced against Jezreel to overthrow the dfnasty 
of Ahab. “ What peace so long as the whoredoms 
of thy mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so 
many?” (2 K. ix. 22). But in that supreme 
hour of her house the spirit of the aged queen rose 
within her, equal to the dreadful emergency. She 
was in the palace, which stood by the gate of the 
city, overlooking the approach from the east. Be- 
_ neath lay the open space under the city walls. 
She determined to face the destroyer of her family, 
whom she saw rapidly advancing in his chariot.¢ 
She painted her eyelids in the eastern fashion with 
antimony, so as to give a darker border to the 
eyes, and make them look larger and_ brighter 
(Keil), possibly in order to induce Jehu, after the 
manner of eastern usurpers, to take her, the widow 
of his predecessor, for his wife, but more probably 
as the last act of regal splendor.c She tired 
(made good ’’) her head, and, looking down upon 
him con the high aosd Ng in the tower 
(Joseph. Ant. ix. 4 § 4), she met him by an allu- 
sion to a former act of treason in the history of 
her adopted country, which conveys a different ex- 


@ A graphic conception of this scene occurs in 
Racine’s Athalie, Act II. Sc. 5. 

» According to the explanation of S. Ephrem Syrus 
ad. loc. 

e *The A. V. (2 K. ix. 30) renders the Hebrew 


(TMDY WI niym)), in the text, “ painted her 


face; “» but in the margin more strictly, “ put her eyes 
* jn painting” (or “in paint”). The act referred to is 
a familiar one among Syrian women at the present 
time. ‘They ‘paint’ or blacken the eyelids and 
brows with &dhl, and prolong the application in a de- 
creasing pencil, so as to lengthen and reduce the eye 
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pression, according as we take one or other of the 
different interpretations given to it. (1.) “ Was 
there peace to Zimri, who slew his ‘lord’ ?’* as if 
to remind Jehu, now in the fullness of his triumph, 
how Omri, the founder of the dynasty which he 
was destroying, had himself come into power as 
the ayenger of Zimri, who had murdered Baasha, 
as he now had murdered Jehoram: or (2) a direct 
address to Jehu, as a second Zimri: “Is it 
peace?” (following up the question of her son in 
2 K. ix. 31). “Is it peace, O Zimri; slayer of his 
lord?” (So Keil and LXX. 7 n eiphyn ZapuBpr 6 
goveuThs Tov Kuplov avtod;) Or (3) “ Peace to 
Zimri, who slew his ‘lord’ — (according to Jo- 
sephus, Ant. ix. 6, § 4, nadds 500A0s 6 amroKrel- 
vas tov Seomothy) — which again may be taken 
either as an ironical welcome, or (according to 
Ewald, iii. 166, 260) as a reminder that as Zimri 
had spared the seraglio of Baasha, so she was pre- 
pared to welcome Jehu. The general character of 
Jezebel, and the doubt as,to the details of the his- 
tory of Zimri, would lead us rather to adopt the 
sterner view of her speech. Jehu looked up from 
his chariot — and his answer, again, is variously 
given in the LXX. and in the Hebrew text. In 
the former me exclaims, ‘* Who art thou ?— Come 
down to me.”’ In the latter, “* Who is on my side, 
who?” In either case the issue is the same. Two 
or three eunuchs of the royal harem show their 
faces at the windows, and at his command dashed @ 
the ancient princess down from the chamber. She 
fell immediately in front of the conqueror’s chariot. 
The blood flew from her mangled corpse over the 
palace-wall behind, and over the advancing horses 
in front. The merciless destroyer passed on; and 
the last remains of life were trampled out by the 
horses’ hoofs. The body was left in that open 
space called in modern eastern language “ the 
mounds,’’ where offal is thrown from the city-walls. 
The dogs of eastern cities, which prowl around 
these localities, and which the present writer met 
on this very spot by the modern village which oc- 
cupies the site of Jezreel, pounced upon this unex- 
pected prey. Nothing was left by them but the 
hard portions of the human skeleton, the skull, 
the hands, and the feet. Such was the sight which 
met the eyes of the messengers of Jehu, whom he 
had sent from his triumphal banquet, struck with 
a momentary feeling of compassion for the fall of 
so much greatness. Go, see now this cursed 
woman and bury her, for she is a king’s daughter.” 
When he heard the fate of the body, he exclaimed 
in words which no doubt were long remembered as 
the epitaph of the greatest and wickedest of the 
queens of Israel — ‘+ This is the word of Jehovah, 
which He spake by his servant Elijah the Tishbite, 
saying, In the portion? of Jezreel shall the dogs 
eat the flesh of Jezebel; and the carcase of Jezebel 
shall be as dung on the face of the earth; so that 


in appearance to what is called almond shape. .... 
The powder from which /d// is made is collected from 
burning almond shells, or frankincense, and is in- 
tensely black. Antimony, and various ores of lead, 
are also employed. The powder is applied by a small 
probe of wood, ivory, or silver, called meel.”” (Lhom- 
son, Land and Book, ii. 184.) For figures of the 
instruments used in the process, see also the work re- 
ferred to. H. 


d ww, dash,” as from a precipice (Ps. exli. 6). 
e nor, “*smooth field.” 


. 
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they shall not say, This is Jezebel”? (2 Ks ix. 36, 
37). A. P. 8. 
JEZE/LUS (‘leCjdos; [Vat. le@nros:] Zech- 
oleus). 1. The same as JAHAzrIEL (1 Esdr. viii. 
32). : 
2. ((leCfaros:] Jehelus.) Junter, the father 
of Obadiah (1 Esdr. viii. 35). 


JH’ZER (TZ) [ formation, image]: locdap 
in Gen. xlvi. 24; "Ieoép, Num. xxvi. 49, Alex. 
Teopt; "Aonp, 1 Chr. vii. 13, Alex. aap, [Vat. 
Iooemp, Comp. Ald. leaoép:] Jeser), the third 
son of Naphtali, and father of the family of the 
Jezerites, who were numbered in the plains of 
Moab. ; 


JE/ZERITES, THE (E57: 6 "lecepl 
[ Vat. -pet], Alex. 0 leapt? Jeserite). A family 
of the tribe of Naphtali, descendants of Jezer (Num. 
xxvi. 49), 

JEZVAH (73) [whom Jehovah sprinkles, 
or expiates]: "ACla; [Vat. A¢ewu, FA. Adeco *] 
Jezia), properly Yizziyyah, a descendant of Parosh, 
and one of those among the laymen after the return 
from Babylon who had married strange wives, and 
at Ezra’s bidding had promised to put them away 
(Ezr. x. 25). In 1 Esdr. ix. 26 he is called Eppras. 
The Syriac of Ezra reads Jezaniah. 

JEZIEL (OS19, Keri ONT, which is the 
_ reading of some MSS. [assembly of God]: “lwhn: 
FA. AGina; (Ald. Iaiha; Comp. ’ECina:] Jaziel), 
one of the skilled Benjamite archers or slingers who 
joined Dayid in his retreat at Ziklag. He was 
probably the son of Azmaveth of Bahurim, one of 
David’s heroes (1 Chr. xii. 3). In the Syriac Jeziel 
is omitted, and the sons of Azmaveth are there 
Pelet and Berachah. 

JEZLVAH (MSDIY [Jehovah delivers, 
First]: te(Atas; [Vat. Zapem 3] Alex. EQ: 
(Comp. Ald. *IeCeAta: Jezlia]), one of a long list 
of Benjamite heads of houses, sons of Elpaal, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem (1 Chr. viii. 18). 
Any Coie 

JEZO’AR (TTISY [shining, brilliant, as a 
verb]: Sadp: Tsaa), the son of Helah, one of the 
wives of Asher, the father or founder of Tekoa, and 
posthumous son of Hezron (1 Chr. iv. 7). The 


Keri has MT) «and Zohar,” which was followed 


by the LXX. and by the A. V. of 1611. [Zoar, 
at the end. ] 


JEZRAHVAH (MNT [Jehovah causes 
to break forth, i.e. into life]: [Vat. Alex. PA. 
omit; FA.3] Ie(pias ; [Comp. Ald. ‘TeCovp :| 
Jezraia), a Levite, the leader of the choristers at 
the solemn dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 42). The singers had 
built themselves villages in the environs of the city, 
and the Oasis of the Jordan, and with the minstrels 
they gathered themselves together at the first sum- 
mons to keep the dedication with gladness. 

JEZREEL (ONY [God will sow or 
scatter] : TeCpanr; [Vat. ACpana} Alex.) Tee 
peana, Alex.” leCpina:] Jezrahel), according to the 
received text, a descendant of the father or founder 
of Etam, of the line of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3).* But 
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as the verse now stands, we must supply some such 
word as ‘“families;’’ “these (are the families of) 
the father of Etam.” Both the LXX. and Vulg. 


read 93D, “sons,” for SAN, “ father,” and six 


of Kennicott’s MSS. have the same, while in two 
of De Rossi’s the readings are combined. The 
Syriac is singularly different from all: “ And 
these are the sons of Aminodob, Achizar‘el, etc., 
Neshmo, and Dibosh,”’ the last clause of yer. 3 
being entirely omitted. But, although the Syriac 
text. of the Chronicles is so corrupt as to be of little 
authority in this case, there can be no doubt that 
the genealogy in vv. 3, 4 is so confused as to 
be attended with almost insuperable difficulties. 
Tremellius and Junius regard Etam as the proper 
name of a person, and Jezreel as one of his sons, 
while Bertheau considers them both names of 
places. The Targum on Chron. has, “‘ And these 
are the Rabbis dwelling at Etam, Jezreel,’’ ete. In 
ver. 4 Hur is referred to as the ancestor of this 
branch of the tribe of Judah, and therefore, if the 
present text be adopted, we must read, “ and these, 
namely, Abi-Etam, Jezreel,” ete. But the prob- 
ability is that in ver. 3 a clause has been omitted. 
Waele 


JEZREBL (ONY [see above] : LXX. 


‘Teapaca, [le(paéa, “le(pana, “Eopad: Alex. also 
I(pana, IopanaA, leaBed, ete.: Vulg. Jezrahel, 
Jezraél, Jesraél,| Joseph. ‘lecpdnaa, Ant. viii. 
13, § 6, ‘leocpacka, Ant. ix. 6, § 4, "ldpa,” Ant. 
viii... 15, S$ 4,6; Ecdphawp, or *Ecdpnawyr, Jud. 
i. 8, iv. 6; ’Eodpanaa, Eusebius and Jerome, in 
Onomasticon, voce Jezrael, Latinized into Stradela. 
See Bordeaux Pilgrim in J/tin. Hierosol. p. 586). 
Its modern name is Zein, which is in fact the 


| same word, and which first appears in William of 


Tyre (xxi. 26) as Gerin (Gerinum), and Benjamin 
of Tudela as Zarzin. The history of the identifica- 
tion of these names is well given in Robinson, B. R. 
1st ed. iii. 163, 165, and is curious as an example 
of the tenacity of a local tradition, in spite of the 
carelessness of modern travellers. 

The name is used in 2 Sam. ii. 9 and (?) iv. 4, 
and Hos. i. 5, for the valley or plain between Gilboa 
and Little Hermon; and to this plain, in its widest 
extent, the general form of the name Esdraelon 
(first used in Jud. i. 8) has been applied in modern 
times. It is probably from the richness of the plain 
that the name is derived, “ God has sown,”’ “ God’s 
sowing.”’ For the events connected with this great 
battle-field of Palestine, see EspRA ELON. 

In its more limited sense, as applied to the city, 
it first appears in Josh. xix. 18, where it is men- 
tioned as a city of Issachar, in the neighborhood 
of Chesulloth and Shunem; and it had citizens 
(1-K. xxi. 1-3), elders, and nobles of its own (1 K. 
xxi. 8-11). But its historical importance dates 
from the reign of Ahab; who chose it for his chief 
residence, as Omri had chosen Samaria, and Baasha 
Tirzah. 

The situation of the modern village of Zerin still 
remains to show the fitness of his choice. It is on 
one of the gentle swells which rise out of the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon; but with two peculiarities which 
mark it out from the rest. One is its: strength, 
On the N. E. the hill presents a steep rocky descent 
of at least 100 feet (Robinson, Ist ed. iii. 162). 


@ In Jos. Ant. viii. 18, § 6, it is called "lecpdyAa, 
Idpouv méArs; in viii. 18, § 7 “Idépov modus singly ; 


in viii. 15, §§ 4, 6, "Igapa. Various readings are given 
of *IeGdpa, "Akdpov, AGapov, “Agépa. 
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The other is its central locality. It stands at the 
opening of the middle branch of the three eastern 
forks of the plain, and looks straight towards the 
wide western level; thus commanding the view 
towards the Jordan on the east (2 K. ix. 17), and 
visible from Carmel on the west (1 K. xviii. 46). 
In the neighborhood, or within the town prob- 
ably, was a temple and grove of Astarte, with an 
establishment of 400 priests supported by Jezebel 
(1 K. xvi. 33; 2 K. x. 11). The palace of Ahab 
(1 K. xxi. 1, xviii. 46), probably containing his 
“ivory house”’ (1 K. xxii. 39), was on the eastern 
side of the city, forming part of the city wall (comp. 
1 K. xxi. 1; 2 K. ix. 25, 30, 33). The seraglio, 
in which Jezebel lived, was on the city wall, and 
had a high window facing eastward (2 K. ix. 30). 
Close by, if not forming part of this seraglio (as 
Josephus supposes, gtaca em) rod Topyou, Ant. 
ix. 6, § 4), was a watch-tower, on which a sentinel 
stood, to give notice of arrivals from the disturbed 
district beyond the Jordan (2 K. ix. 17). This 
watch-tower, well-known as “ the tower in Jezreel,”’ 
may possibly have been the tower or “ migdol’”” near 
which the Egyptian army was encamped in the 
battle between Necho and Josiah (//erod. ii. 159). 
An ancient square tower which stands amongst the 
hovels of the modern village may be its representa- 
tive. The gateway of the city on the east was also 
the gateway of the palace (2 K. ix. 34). [mme- 
diately in front of the gateway, and under the city 
wall, was an open space, such as existed before the 
neighboring city of Bethshan (2 Sam. xxi! 12), and 
is usually found by the walls of eastern cities, under 
the name of “the mounds” (see Arabian Nights, 
passim), whence the dogs, the scavengers of the 
East, prowled in search of cffal (2 K. ix. 25). Here 
Jezebel met with her end (2 K. ix. 35). [Jrzerrn. | 
A little further east, but adjoining to the royal 
domain (1 K. xxi. 1), was a smooth tract of land 
cleared out of the uneven valley (2 K. ix. 25), 
which belonged to Naboth, a citizen of Jezreel 
(2 K. ix. 25), by an hereditary right (1 K. xxi. 3); 
but the royal grounds were so near that it would 
have been easily turned into a garden of herbs for 
the royal use (1 K. xxi. 2). Here Elijah met 
Ahab, Jehu, and Bidkar (1 K. xxi. 17); and here 
Jehu met Joram and Ahaziah (2 K. ix. 21, 25). 
[ExvizAn ; Jenu.]. Whether the vineyard of 
Naboth was here or at Samaria is a doubtful ques- 
tion. [NAxBorn.] P 
Still in the same eastern direction are two 
springs, one 12 minutes from the town, the other 
20 minutes (Robinson, Ist ed. iii. 167). This latter 
spring ‘flows from under a sort of eavern in the 
wall of conglomerate rock, which here forms the 
base of Gilboa. The water is excellent; and issuing 
from crevices in the rocks, it spreads out at once 
into a fine limpid pool, 40 or 50 feet in diameter, 
full of fish’? (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 168). . ‘This 
probably, both from its size and situation, was 
known as “THE SPRING OF JEZREEL”’ (inis- 
translated A. V. “a fountain,” 1 Sam. xxix. 1), 
where Saul was encamped before the battle of Gil- 
boa; and probably the same as the spring of 
“ Harod,” where Gideon encamped before his night 
attack on the Midianites (Judg. vii. 1, mistrans- 
lated A. V. “the well”). The name of Harod, 
“trembling,” probably was taken from the “ trem- 
bling ” of Gideon’s army (Judg. vii. 3). It was the 
scene of successive encampments of the Crusaders 
and Saracens; and was called by the Christians 
Tubania, and by the Arabs ’Ain Jalid, “ the spring 
88 
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of Goliath’? (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 69). This 
last name, which it still bears, is derived from a 
tradition mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, that 
here David killed Goliath. The tradition may be a 
confused reminiscence of many battles fought in its 
neighborhood (Ritter, Jordan, p. 416); or the word 
may be a corruption of “ Gilead,” supposing that 
to be the ancient name of Gilboa, and thus explain- 
ing Judg. vii. 8, “depart from Mount Gilead” 
(Schwarz, 334). 

According to Josephus (Ant. viii. 15, §§ 4, 6), 
this spring, and the pool attached to it, was the 
spot where Naboth and his sons were executed, 
where the dogs and swine licked up their blood and 
that of Ahab, and where the harlots bathed in the 
blood-stained water (LXX). But the natural in- 
ference from the present text of 1 K. xxii. 38 makes 
the scene of these events to be the pool of Samaria. 
[See NABorn. 

With the fall of the house of Ahab the glory of 
Jezreel departed. No other king is described as 
living there, and the name was so deeply associated 
with the family of its founder, that when the Divine 
retribution overtook the house of their destroyer, 
the eldest child of the prophet Hosea, who was to 
be a living witness of the coming vengeance, was 
called “‘ Jezreel; ’’ “for I will avenge the blood of 
Jezreel upon the house of Jehu . . . and at that 
day I will break the bow of Israel in the valley of 
Jezreel; . . . and great shall be the day of Jez- 
veel” (Hos. i. 4, 5,11). And then out of that 
day and place of humiliation the name is to go 
back to its original signification as derived from 
the beauty and fertility of the rich plain, and to 
become a pledge of the revived beauty and richness 
of Israel. “ I will ‘hear and answer’ the heavens, 
and ‘they will hear and answer’ the earth, and the 
earth -shall ‘hear and answer’ the corn and the 
wine and the oil [of that fruitful plain], and they 
shall ‘hear and answer’ Jezreel [that is, the seed 
of God], and / will sow her unto me in the earth” 
(Hos. ii. 22; see Ewald ad loc., and Gesenius in 
voce Jezreel). From this time the image seems to 
have been continued as a prophetical expression for 
the sowing the people of Israel, as it were broad- 
cast; as though the whole of Palestine and the 
world were to become, in a spiritual sense, one rich 
plain of Jezreel. “I will sow them among the 
people, and they shall remember me in far coun- 
tries’? (Zech. x. 9). ‘ Ye shall be tilled and sown, 
and I will multiply men upon you” (Ez. xxxvi. 9, 
10). ‘J will sow the house of Israel and the house 
of Judah with the seed of men and with the seed 
of beasts’? (Jer. xxxi. 27). Hence the consecration 
of the image of “sowing,” as it appears in the 
N. T.,. Matt. xiii. 2. 

2. [IapijA: Alex. TeaSpaed; Comp. Ald. ‘le 
peer: Jezraél.| A town in Judah, in the neigh- 
borhood of the southern Carmel (Josh. xv. 56). 
Here David in his wanderings took Ahinoam the 
Jezreelitess for his first wife (1 Sam. xxvii. 3, xxx. 


5). A. P. 8. 


JEZREEL Oxy > 'le(paéa: Jezrahel). 


The eldest son of the prophet Hosea (Hos. i. 4), 
significantly so called because Jehovah said to the 
prophet, “Yet a little while and I will avenge 
the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu,” and 
“T will break the bow of Israel in the valley of 
Jezreel.”” WisteAG an Vie 


JEZ/REBLITE (NYT: ‘TeCpanatrns; 
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Alex. IopandiTns, once 2 K. ix. 21 I¢pandrirns: 
Jezrahelita). An inhabitant of Jezreel (1 K. xxi. 
1, 4,6, 7, 15, 163 2 Kix. 21) 20): 
Via eke WHA 
JEZ/REELITESS. (AYPSDWY: eC 
panariris ; [ Vat. IopanAeitis, exc. 2 Sam. iii. 2, 
-Ai-3] Alex. Ex(pandertis, I(panditis, lopanritis: 
Jezrahelitis, (J ezrahelites,| Jezrdelites, Jezrdelitis). 
A woman of Jezreel (1 Sam. xxvii. 3, xxx. 5; 2 
Sam. ii. 2, iii. 2; 1 Chr. iii. 1). W. A. W. 
JIB/SAM (BWA) [ pleasant, lovely]: ’Tena- 
ody: [Vat. Bacay ;] Alex. IeBaoapu ; [Comp. 
IaBody:| Jebsem), one of the sons of Tola, the 
son of Issachar, who were heads of their father’s 
house and heroes of might in their generations 
(1 Chr. vii. 2).. His descendants appear to have 
served in David’s army, and with others of the 


same clan mustered to the number of upwards of 
22,000. 


JID’LAPH (ADT, weeping, Ges. [melting, 
languishing, Fist]: "leaddp: Jedlaph), a son of 
Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22), whose settlements have not 
been identified, though they most probably are to 
be looked for in the Kuphrates country. 

Bip Sb 22 


JIM’NA (713199 [good fortune, luck]: tauly: 
[Vat.] Alex. laweww Jemna), the firstborn of 
Asher, represented in the numbering on the plains 
of Moab by his descendants the Jimnites (Num. 
xxvi. 44). He is elsewhere called in the A. V. 
Jimnauw (Gen. xlvi. 17) and Imnau (1 Chr. vii. 
30), the Hebrew in both instances being the same. 


JIMNAH (TIDY: "lewd; Alex. Teuva: 
Jamne) = JimNnA = ItnAw (Gen. xlvi. 17). 


JIM’NITES, THE (M7 [see above]: 


i.e. the Jimnah; Sam. and one MS. “JOT: 6 
Tamil; [Vat. 0 lapever;] Alex. o laueus: Jem- 
naite), descendants of the preceding (Num. xxvi. 


44). 

JIPH’TAH (MND, i. e. Yiftach [he, i. e. 
Jehovah opens, frees]: Vat. omits; Alex. [Comp. 
Ald.] ’lep6d: Jephtha), one of the cities of Judah 
in the maritime lowlands, or Shefelah (Josh. xv. 
43). It is named in the same group with Mareshah, 
Nezib, and others. Both the last-mentioned places 
have been discovered, the former to the south, the 
latter to the east of Bezt-Jibrin, not as we should 
expect on the plain, but in the mountains. Here 
Jiphtah may some day be found, though it has not 
yet been met with. G. 


JIPH’THAH-EL, THE VALLEY O 
Oarmnmp) YA: Taipahar, "Exyat ral bahar; 
Alex. Tai lepOand, Evyai lepOanr: [vallis] Jeph- 
tahel), a valley which served as one of the land- 
marks for the boundary both of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 
14) and Asher (27). The district was visited in 
1852 by Dr. Robinson, who suggests that Jiphtah-el 
was identical with Jotapata, the city which so long 
withstood Vespasian (Joseph. B. J. iii. 7), and that 
they survive in the modern Jefdt, a village in the 
mountains of Galilee, half-way between the Bay of 
Acre and the Lake of Gennesareth. [JoTarara, 


a * The A. V. represents the same Hebrew word by 
Jephthah (which see), but without any reason for the 
variation, H. 


> By Josephus (Ant. vii. 1, § 3), his name is given 
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Amer. ed.] In this case the valley is the great 
Wady-Abilin, which “has its head in the hills near 
Jefat, and runs thence westward to the maritime 
plain” (Robinson, iii. 107). Wande Velde concurs 
in this, and identifies Zebulun (Josh. xix. 27), 
which he considers to be a town, with the ruins of 
Abilin (Memoir, p. 326). It should, however, be 
remarked that the Hebrew word Ge, here rendered 
“ valley,”’ has commonly rather the force of a ravine 
or glen, and is distinct from Nachal, which answers 
exactly to the Arabic Wady (Stanley, S. ¢ P. 
App. §§ 2, 38). G. 


JO’AB ( ANY: Jehovah-father [or, whose 
father is Jehovah|: "lwaB: Joab), the eldest and 
most remarkable of the three nephews of David, the 
children of Zeruiah, David’s sister. Their father 
is unknown,? but seems to have resided at Beth- 
lehem, and to have died before his sons, as we find 
mention of his sepulchre at that place (2 Sam. ii. 
32). They all exhibit the activity and courage of 
Dayid’s constitutional character. But: they never 
rise beyond this to the nobler qualities which lift 
him above the wild soldiers and chieftains of the 
time. Asahel, who was cut off in his youth, and 
seems to have been the darling of the family, is 
only known to us from his gazelle-like agility (2 
Sam. ii. 18). Abishai and Joab are alike in their 
implacable revenge. Joab, however, combines with 
these ruder qualities something of a more states- 
man-like character, which brings him more nearly 
to a level with his youthful uncle; and unquestion- 
ably gives him the second place in the whole history 
of David's reign. 

I. He first appears after David’s accession to the 
throne at Hebron, thus differing from his brother 
Abishai, who was already Dayid’s companion during 
his wanderings (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). He with his two 
brothers went out from Hebron at the head of 
David’s ‘‘servants,’’ or guards, to keep a watch on 
the movements of Abner, who with a considerable 
force of Benjamites had crossed the Jordan, and 
come as far as Gibeon, perhaps on a pilgrimage to 
the sanctuary. The two parties sate opposite each 
other, on each side of the tank by that city. Abner’s 
challenge, to which Joab assented, led to a desperate 
struggle between twelve champions from either side. 
[GrBEon.] The left-handed Benjamites, and the 
right-handed men of Judah — their sword-hands 
thus coming together — seized each his adversary 
by the head, and the whole number fell by the 
mutual wounds they received. 

This roused the blood of the rival tribes; a gen- 
eral encounter ensued; Abner and his company 
were defeated, and in his flight, being hard pressed 
by the swift-footed Asahel, he reluctantly killed the 
unfortunate youth. ‘The expressions which he uses, 
‘Wherefore should I smite thee to the ground? 
how then should I hold up my face to Joab thy 
brother?’ (2 Sam. ii. 22), imply that up to this 
time there had been a kindly, if not a friendly, feel- 
ing between the two chiefs. It was rudely extin- 
guished by this deed of blood. The other soldiers 
of Judah, when they came up to the dead body of 
their young leader, halted, struck dumb by grief. 
But his two brothers, on seeing the corpse, only 
hurried on with greater fury in the pursuit. At 
sunset the Benjamite force rallied round Abner,¢ 


as Suri (Zovp/) ; but this may be merely a repetition 
of Sarouiah (Sapovia). 

¢ The word describing the halt of Abner’s band, 
and rendered “troop” in the A. V. (2 Sam. ii 25), is 
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and he then made an appeal to the generosity of 
Joab not to push the war to extremities. Joab 
reluctantly consented, drew off his troops, and re- 
turned, after the loss of only nineteen men, to 
Hebron. They took the corpse of Asahel with them, 
and on the way halted at Bethlehem in the early 
morning, or at dead of night, to inter it in their 
family burial-place (2 Sam. ii. 32). 

But Joab’s revenge on Abner was only postponed. 
He had been on another of these predatory excur- 
sions from Hebron, when he was informed on his 
return that Abner bad in his absence paid a visit 
to David, and been received into favor (2 Sam. iii. 
23). He broke out into a violent remonstrance 
with the king, and then, without Dayid’s knowl- 
edge, immediately sent messengers after Abner, who 
was overtaken by them at the well of Sirah, accord- 
ing to Josephus (Ant. vii. 1, § 5), about two miles 
from Hebron.* Abner, with the unsuspecting gen- 
erosity of his noble nature, returned at once. Joab 
and Abishai met him in the gateway of the town; 
Joab took him aside (2 Sam. iii. 27), as if with a 
peaceful intention, and then struck him a deadly 
blow “under the fifth rib.’’ It is possible that 
with the passion of vengeance for his brother may 
have been mingled the fear lest Abner should sup- 
plant him in the king’s favor. David burst into 
passionate invective and imprecations on Joab when 
he heard of the act, and forced him te appear in 
sackcloth and torn garments at the funeral (iii. 31). 
But it was an intimation of Joab’s power, which 
David never forgot. The awe in which’he stood 
of the sons of Zeruiah cast a shade over the whole 
remainder of his life (iii. 39). 

If. There was now no rival left in the way of 
Joab’s advancements, and soon the opportunity 
occurred for his legitimate accession to the li¢hest 
post that, David could confer. At the siege of 
Jebus, the king offered the office of chief of the 
army, now grown into a ‘“host,’’ to any one who 
would lead the forlorn hope, and scale the precipice 
on which the besieged fortress stood. With an 
agility equal to that of David himself, or of his 
brother Asahel, Joab succeeded in the attempt, and 
became in consequence commander-in-chief — ‘“cap- 
tain of the host ’’ — the same office that Abner had 
held under Saul, the highest in the state after the 
king (1 Chr. xi. 6; 2 Sam. viii. 16). His im- 
portance was immediately shown by his undertaking 
the fortification of the conquered city, in conjunc- 
tion with David (1 Chr. xi. 8). 

In this post he was content, and served the king 
with undeyiating fidelity. In the wide range of 
wars which David undertook, Joab was the acting 
general, and he therefore may be considered as the 
founder, as far as military prowess was concerned, 
the Marlborough, the Belisarius, of the Jewish em- 
pire. Abishai, his brother, still accompanied him, 
as captain of the king’s “mighty men”’ (1 Chr. xi. 
20; 2 Sam. x. 10). He had a chief armor-bearer 
of his own, Naharai, a Beerothite (2 Sam. xxiii. 
37; 1 Chr. xi. 39), and ten attendants to carry his 
equipment and baggage (2 Sam. xviii. 15). He 
had the charge, formerly belonging to the king or 
judge, of giving the signal by trumpet for advance 
or retreat (2 Sam. xviii. 16). He was called by 
the almost regal title of « Lord” (2 Sam. xi. 11), 


an unusual one, TIS (Aguddah), elsewhere em- 
ployed for a bunch or knot of hyssop. 
@ Possibly the spring which still exists about that 
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“ the prince of the king’s army ” (1 Chr. xxvii. 34). 
His usual residence (except when campaigning) was 
in Jerusalem — but he had a house and property, 
with barley-fields adjoining, in the country (2 Sam. 
xiv. 30), in the “wilderness” (1 K. ii. 34), prob- 
ably on the N. E. of Jerusalem (comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 
18, Josh. viii. 15, 20), near an anéient sanctuary, 
called from its nomadic village “ Baal-hazor”’ (2 
Sam. xiii. 23; comp. with xiy. 30), where there 
were extensive sheepwalks. It is possible that this 
“house of Joab’? may haye given its name to 
Ataroth, Beth-Joab (1 Chr. ii. 54), to distinguish 
it from Ataroth-adar. There were two Ataroths 
in the tribe of Benjamin [see ATArorn]. 

1. His great war was that against Ammon, which 
he conducted in person. It was divided into three 
campaigns. (a.) The first was against the allied 
forces of Syria and Ammon. He attacked and 
defeated the Syrians, whilst his brother Abishai 
did the same for the Ammonites. The Syrians 
rallied with their kindred tribes from beyond the 
Euphrates, and were finally routed by David him- 
self. [HADAREZER.] (b.) The second was against 
Edom. The decisive victory was gained by David 
himself in the “ valley of salt,’’ and celebrated by a 
triumphal monument (2 Sam. viii. 13). But Joab 
had the charge of carrying out the victory, and 
remained for six months, extirpating the male pop- 
wlation, whom he then buried in the tombs of Petra 
(1 K. xi. 15, 16). So long was the terror of his 
name preserved that only when the fugitive prince 
of Edom, in the Egyptian court, heard that “ David 
slept with his fathers, and that Joab the captain 
of the host was dead,” did he venture to return to 
his own country (2b. xi. 21, 22). (c.) The third 
was against the Ammonites. They were again left 
to Joab (2 Sam. x. 7-19). He went against them 
at the beginning of the next year “at the time 
when kings go out to battle’? —to the siege of 
Rabbah. The ark was sent with him, and the 
whole army was encamped in booths or huts round 
the beleaguered city (2 Sam. xi. 1,11). After a 
sortie of the inhabitants, which caused some loss to 
the Jewish army, Joab took the lower city on the 
river, and, then, with true loyalty, sent to urge 
David to come and take the citadel, ‘ Rabbah,”’ 
lest the glory of the capture should pass from the 
king to his general (2 Sam. xii. 26-28). 

2. The services of Joab to the king were not 
confined to these military achievements. In the 
entangled relations which grew up in Davyid’s do- 
mestic life, he bore an important part. (a.) The 
first occasion was the unhappy correspondence which 
passed between him and the king during the Am- 
monite war respecting Uriah the Hittite, which led 
to the treacherous sacrifice of Uriah in the above- 
mentioned sortie (2 Sam. xi. 1-25). It shows both 
the confidence reposed by David in Joab, and Joab’s 
too unscrupulous fidelity to David. From the pos- 
session which Joab thus acquired of the terrible 
secret of the royal household, has been dated, with 
some probability,? his increased power over the 
raind of the king. 

(6.) The next occasion on which it was displayed 
was in his successful endeavor to reinstate Absalom 
in David’s favor, after the murder of Amnon. It 
would almost seem as if he had been guided by 


distance out of Hebron on the left of the road going 
northward, and bears the name of Ain-Serah. The 
road has doubtless always followed the same track. 

b See Blunt’s Coincidences, ii., xi. 
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the effect produced on the king by Nathan’s parable. 
A similar apologue he put into the mouth of a 
“wise woman of Tekoah.”? The exclamation of 
David on perceiving the application intimates the 
high opinion which he entertained of his general, 
“Js not the hand of Joab in all this?’’ (2 Sam. 
xiy. 1-20). A like indication is found in the con- 
fidence of Absalom that Joab, who had thus pro- 
cured his return, could also go a step further and 
demand his admission to his father’s presence. 
Joab, who evidently thought that he had gained as 
much as could be expected (2 Sam. xiv. 22), twice 
refused to visit the prince, but having been en- 
trapped into an interview by a stratagem of Absa- 
lom, undertook the mission, and succeeded in this 
also (2b. xiv. 28-33). , 

(c.) The same keen sense of his master’s interests 
that had prompted this desire to heal the breach in 
the royal family ruled the conduct of Joab no less, 
when the relations of the father and son were re- 
versed by the successful revolt of Absalom. His 
former intimacy with the prince did not impair 
his fidelity to the king. He followed him beyond 
the Jordan, and in the final battle of Ephraim 
assumed the responsibility of taking the rebel 
prince’s dangerous life in spite of David’s injunc- 
tion to spare him, and when no one else had cour- 
age to act so decisive a part (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 11-15). 
He was well aware of the terrible effect it would 
have on the king (2d. xviii. 20), and on this account 
possibly dissuaded his young friend Ahimaaz from 
bearing the news; but, when the tidings had been 
broken, he had the spirit himself to rouse David 
from the frantic grief which would have been fatal 
to the royal cause (2 Sam. xix. 5-7). His stern 
resolution (as he had himself anticipated) well-nigh 
proved fatal to his own interests. The king could 
not forgive it, and went so far in his unreasonable 
resentment as to transfer the command of the army 
from the too faithful Joab to his other nephew 
Amasa, the son of Abigail, who had even sided 
with the insurgents (2 Sam. xix. 13). In like 
manner he returned only a reproachful answer to 
the yindictive loyalty of Joab’s brother, Abishai 
(tb. 22). 

(d.) Nothing brings out more strongly the good 
and bad qualities of Joab than his conduct in this 
trying crisis of his history. On the one hand, he 
remained still faithful to his master. On the other 
hand, as before in the case of Abner, he was de- 
termined not to lose the post he so highly valued. 
Amasa was commander-in-chief, but Joab had still 
his own small following of attendants; and with 
him were the mighty men commanded by his 
brother Abishai (2 Sam. xx. 7, 10), and the body- 
guard of the king. With these he went out in 
pursuit of the remnants of the rebellion. In the 
heat of pursuit, he encountered his rival Amasa, 
more leisurely engaged in the same quest. At 
“the great stone’’ in Gibeon, the cousins met. 
Joab’s sword was attached to his girdle; by de- 
sign or accident it protruded from the sheath: 
Amasa rushed into the treacherous embrace, to 
which Joab invited him, holding fast his sword by 
his own right hand, whilst the unsheathed sword 
in his left hand plunged into Amasa’s stomach; 
a single blow from that practiced arm, as in the 
case of Abner, sufficed to do its work. Joab and 
his brother hurried on to discharge their commis- 
sion, whilst one of his ten attendants staid by the 
corpse, calling on the royal party to follow after 
Joab. But the deed produced a frightful impres- 
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sion. The dead body was lying in a pool of blood 
by the roadside; every one halted, as they came 
up, at the ghastly sight, till the attendant dragged 
it out of the road, and threw a cloak over it. 
Then, as if the spell was broken, they followed 
Joab, now once more captain of the host (2 Sam. 
xx. 5-13). He, too, when they overtook him, 
presented an aspect long afterwards remembered 
with horror. The blood of Amasa had spirted all 
over the girdle to which the sword was attached, 
and the sandals on his feet were red with the stains 
left by the falling corpse (1 K. ii. 5). 

(e.) But, at the moment, all were absorbed in 
the pursuit of the rebels. Once more a proof was 
given of the wide-spread confidence in Joab’s judg- 
ment. In the besieged town of Abel Beth-maachah, 
far inthe north, the same appeal was addressed to 
his sense of the evils of an endless civil war, that 
had been addressed to him years before by Abner 
near Gibeon. He demanded only the surrender of 
the rebel chief, and on the sight of his head thrown 
over the wall, withdrew the army and returned to 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xx. 16-22). [SHEBA.] 

(f.) His last remonstrance with David was on 
the announcement of the king’s desire to number 
the people. “The king prevailed against Joab’ 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 1-4). But Joab’s scruples were so 
strong that he managed to avoid numbering two 
of the tribes, Levi and Benjamin (1 Chr. xxi. 6). 

3. There is something mournful in the end of 
Joab. At the close of his long life, his loyalty, so 
long unshaken, at last wavered. ‘Though he 
had not turned after Absalom (or, as in LXX. or 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 1, § 4, ‘He turned not after Sol- 
omon’), he turned after Adonijah” (1 K. ii. 28). 
This probably filled up the measure of the king’s 
long cherished resentment. We learn from Da- 
vid’s last song that his powerlessness oyer his cour- 
tiers was even then present to his mind (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6, 7), and now, on his deathbed, he recalled 
to Solomon’s recollection the two murders of Abner 
and Amasa (1 K. ii. 5, 6), with an injunction not 
to let the aged soldier escape with impunity. 


The revival of the pretensions of Adonijah after 
David’s death was sufficient to awaken the suspi- 
cions of Solomon. The king deposed the high- 
priest Abiathar, Joab’s friend and fellow-conspir- 
ator — and the news of this event at once alarmed 
Joab himself. He claimed the right of sanctuary 
within the curtains of the sacred tent, under the 
shelter of the altar at Gibeon. He was pursued 
by Benaiah, who at first hesitated to violate the 
sanctuary of the refuge; but Solomon urged that 
the guilt of two such murders overrode all such 
protection. With his hands on the altar therefore, 
the gray-headed warrior was slaughtered by his 
successor. The body was carried to his house “in 
the wilderness,’’ and there interred. He left de- 
scendants, but nothing is known of them, unless 
it may be inferred from the double curse of David 
(2 Sam. iii. 29) and of Solomon (1 K. ii. 33) that 
they seemed to dwindle away, stricken by a suc- 
cession of visitations — weakness, leprosy, lameness, 
murder, starvation. His name is by some supposed 
(in allusion to his part in Adonijah’s coronation on 
that spot) to he preserved in the modern appella- 


tion of En-rogel — ‘the well of Job” — corrupted 
from Joab. ACP. Ss 


2, (ar: "IwBaB; Alex. lwuB: Joab.) Son 
of Seraiah, and descendant of Kenaz (1 Chr. iy. 
14). He was father, or prince, as Jarchi explains 
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it, of the valley of Charashim, or smiths, so called, 
according to the tradition quoted by Jerome ( Quest. 
Hebr. in Paral.), because the architects of the 
Temple were selected from among his sons. 

3. (lod; [Vat. in Ezr. ii. 6, Neh. vii. 11, 
IwBaB: Joab,) Job in 1 Esdr.) The head of a 
family, not of priestly or Jevitical rank, whose 
descendants, with those of Jeshua, were the most 
numerous of all who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 6, viii. 9; Neh. vii. 11; 1 Esdr. viii. 35). 
[t is not clear whether Jeshua and Joab were two 
prominent men among the children of Pahath- 
Moab, the ruler or sultan (shiltén) of Moab, as the 
Syriac renders, or whether, in the registration of 
those who returned, the descendants of Jeshua and 
Joab were represented by the sons of Pahath-Moab. 
The latter is more probably the true solution, and 
the verse (Ezr. ii. 6; Neh. vii. 11) should then be 
rendered: ‘the sons of Pahath-Moab, for (i. ¢. 
representing) the sons of Jeshua and Joab.’ In 
this case the Joab of Ezr. viii. 9 and 1 Esdr: viii. 
35 was probably a distinct personage: 

JO’ACHAZ (Iexovias; Alex. Iwya¢; [Ald. 
IwdxaC:] Jechonias)=Jenoauaz (1 Esdr. i. 
34), the son of Josiah. The LXX. and Vulgate 
are in this case followed by St. Matthew (i. 11), or 
have been altered so as to agree with him. 

JO/ACHIM CIwarelus [ Ald. Iwaxelu:] Jo- 
akim). 1. (Bar. i, 8)=JEHOIAKIM, called also 
JOACIM. 

2. Plwakelu: Joakim.) A “high-priest” (6 
tepeds) at Jerusalem in the time of Baruch “the 
son of Chelcias,”’ 2. e. Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7). The 
name does not occur in the list 1 Chr. vi. 13 ff. 
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JO’ACIM (lwakiu; [Vat Iwarew;] “Alex. 
Twkenn and Iwareyu: Joacim). 1. = Jehoiakim 
(1 Esdr. i. 37, 38, 39). [Jenorakr, 1.] 

2. (VIwariu; Vat. Alex. -xesu:] Jouchin) 
JEHOIACHIN (1 Esdr. i. 43). 

3. [Iwariu; Vat. Alex. -Kenu: Joacim.) 
Joiakim, the son of Jeshua (1 Esdr. v. 5). He is 
by mistake called the son of Zerubbabel, as is clear 
from Neh. xii. 10, 26; and the passage has in con- 
sequence been corrected by Junius, who renders it 
« Jeschuabh filius Jehotzadaki cum Jehojakimo filio.”” 
. Burrington (Geneal. i. 72) proposed to omit the 
‘words "Iwaxlu 6 rod altogether as an interpolation. 

me Way ACW. 

4. [Iwakiw, Vat. Sin. Alex. -Keyu: Lliachim, 
Joacim.| ‘ The high-priest which was in Jerusa- 
lem” (Jud. iv. 6, 14) in the time of Judith, who 
welcomed the heroine after the death of Holofernes, 
in company with “the ancients of the children of 
Israel.” (4 yepovota Tay vidy lopana, xv. 8 ff.). 
The name occurs with the various reading “liakim, 
but it is impossible to identify him with any his- 
torical character. No such name occurs in the 
lists of high-priests in 1 Chr. vi. (Joseph. Ant. x. 
8, § 6); and it is a mere arbitrary conjecture to 
suppose that Eliakim mentioned in 2 K. xviii. 18 
was afterwards raised to that dignity. Still less 
can be said for the identification of Joacim with 
Hilkiah (2 K. xxii. 4; "EAvaklas, Joseph. Ant. x. 
4,§ 2; Xeanlas, LXX.). The name itself’ is ap- 
propriate to the position which the high-priest 
occupies in the story of Judith (“The Lord hath 
set up’’), and the person must be regarded as a 
necessary part of the fiction. 

5. PIwarefu: Joakim, but ed. 1590 Joachim. ] 
The husband of Susanna (Sus. 1 ff.). The name 
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seems to have been chosen, as in the former case, 
with a reference to its meaning; and it was prob- 
ably for the same reason that the husband of Anna, 
the mother of the Virgin, is called Joacim in early 
legends (Protev. Jac. i., &e.). 

JOADANUS (Iwaddvos: Joadeus), one of 
the sons of Jeshua, the son of Jozadak (1 Esdr. ix. 
19). His name occupies the same position as that 
of Gedaliah in the corresponding list in Ezr. x. 18, 
but it is uncertain how the corruption originated. 
Probably, as Burrington suggests (Geneal. i. 167), 
the © was corrupted into I, and AI into N, a change 
which in the uncial character would be very slight. 

JO’AH (aN) [Jehovah his brother = friend] : 
"Iwds in Kings, Iwdy in Isaiah; Alex. lwcabar 
in 2 K. xviii. 18, 26, and Iwas in ver. 37; [Vat. 
and Comp. ‘Iwds in Is. xxxvi. 11; Sin.1 Iwy in Is. 
xxxvi. 3, ver. 11 omits, ver. 22, Iwax:] Joahe). 
1. The son of Asaph, and chronicler, or keeper 
of the records, to Hezekiah. He was one of the 
three chief officers sent to communicate with the 
Assyrian general at the conduit of the upper pool 
(Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 22), and probably belonged to the 
tribe of Levi. 

2. (IwdB; Alex. Iwax: Joah.) The son or 
grandson of Zimmah, a Gershonite (1 Chr. vi. 21), 
and apparently the same as Ethan (ver. 42), unless, - 
as is not improbable, in the latter list some names 
are supplied which are omitted in the former, and 
vice versd. For instance, in ver. 42 Shimei is 
added, and in yer. 43 Libni is omitted (comp. ver. 
20). If Joah and Ethan are identical, the passage 
must have been early corrupted, as all ancient ver- 
sions give it as it stands at present, and there are 
no variations in the MSS. 

3. (Iwa@; Alex. Iwaa: Joaha.) The third 
son of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 4), a Korhite, and 
one of the door-keepers appointed by David. With 
the rest of his family he is characterized as a man 
of excellence in strength for the service (ver. 8). 
They were appointed to keep the southern gate of 
the Temple, and the house of Asuppim, or “ gath- 
erings,’’ which was either a storehouse or council- 
chamber in the outer court (ver. 15). 

4. (Iwdad5; [Vat. omits;] Alex. Iwa; [Comp. 
‘Iwax:] Joah.) A Gershonite, the son of Zim- 
mah, and father of Eden (2 Chr. xxix. 12). As 
one of the representatives of the great Levitical 
family to which he belonged, he took a leading part 
in the purification of the Temple in the reign of 
Hezekiah. In the last clause of the verse the LXX. 
have "Iwayd, which is the reading of both MSS.; 
but there is nothing to show that the same person 
is not in both instances intended, nor any MS. 
authority for the various reading. 

5. (lovdy; [Ald.] Alex. Iwds; [Comp. Iwd:] 
Joha.) The son of Joahaz, and keeper of the ree- 
ords, or annalist to Josiah. Together with the chief 
officers of state, Shaphan the scribe, and Maaseiah, 
the governor of the city, he superintended the repair 
of the Temple which had been neglected during the 
two previous reigns (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). Josephus 


calls him "Iwdrns, as if he read AS?. The 
Syriac and Arabie omit the name altogether. 


JO/AHAZ (oN) [whom Jehovah holds, 
takes as by the hand]: "Iwdya¢; [Vat. Iway:] 
Joachaz), the father of Joah, the chronicler or 
keeper of the records to king Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 


8). One of Kerinicott’s MS. reads “i: , 2. e. Ahaz, 
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and the margin of Bomberg’s Bible gives T8177", 


i. e. Jehoahaz. In the Syr. and Arab. yersions the 
name is omitted. 


JOA’NAN (Iwvdy; Alex. [Ald.] ‘Iwavay: 
Jonathas) = JOHANAN 9, the son of Eliashib (1 
Esdr. ix. 1). © 

JOAN’NA [properly JoAN’NAS] (Iwavvas; 
[Lachm. Tisch. Treg.,] ‘Iwaydy: Jounna), son of 
Rhesa, according to the text of Luke iii. 27, and 
one of the ancestors of Christ. But according to 
the view explained in a previous article, son of 
Zerubbabel, and the same as Hananiah in 1 Chr. 
iii. 19. [GENKEAL. OF CHRIST; HANANIAH, 8.] 

JNG (Gn Jal 

JOANNA (Iwdvva, modern form “ Joan,” 
of the same origin with "Iwayyds, the reading of 
most MSS., also rendered A. V. “ Joanna,” St. 
Luke iii. 27, and "lwdvyns = Hebr. JEHOHANAN), 
the name of a woman, occurring twice in Luke 
(viii. 3, xxiv. 10), but evidently denoting the same 
person. In the first passage she is expressly stated 
to have been “wife of Chusa [Chuzas], steward 
(émtrpomos), of Herod,” that is, Antipas, tetrarch 
of Galilee. Professor Blunt has observed in his 
Coincidences, that “we find here a reason why 
Herod should say to his servants (Matt. xiv. 2), 
‘This is John the Baptist’ . . . because his 
steward’s wife was a disciple of Jesus, and so there 
would be frequent mention of him among the ser- 
yants in Herod's court” (Alford, ad loc. ; comp. 
Luke ix. 7). Professor Blunt adds the still more 
interesting instance of Manaen (Acts xiii. 1), the 
tetrarch’s own “ foster-brother”’ (odytpoqos, Blunt, 
p- 263, ed. 1859). Another coincidence is, that 
our Lord’s ministry was mostly confined to Galilee, 
the seat of Herod’s jurisdiction. Further, if we 
might suppose Herod at length to have dismissed 
Chusa [Chuzas] from his service, on account of 
Joanna’s attachment to one already in ill odor with 
the higher powers (see particularly Luke xiii. 31), 
the suppression of her husband’s name, now no 
longer holding a distinguished office, would be very 
natural in the second passage. However, Joanna 
continued faithful to our Lord throughout his min- 
istry; and as she was one of those whose cireum- 
stances permitted them to “ minister unto Him out 
of their substance’ during his lifetime, so she was 
one of those who brought spices and vintments to 
embalm his body when dead. E. 8. Ff. 


JOANNAN (Iwavydy; Alex. Iwavvns: 
Joannes), the eldest brother of Judas Maccab<eus 
(1 Mace. ii. 2). He had the surname of Caddis, 
and is elsewhere called John. [JOuN, 2.] 

* JOAN'NAS, Luke iii. 27. [Joanna.] 

JO’ARIB (Iwapi8; Alex. Iwapeju ; (Sin. 
Iwapi:] Joarib), chief of the first of the twenty- 
four courses of priests in the reign of David, and 
ancestor of the Maccabees (1 Mace. ii. 1). His 
name appears also in the A. V. as JEHOIARIB 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and Jarre (1 Mace. xiv. 29). 
Josephus retains the form adopted by the LXX. 
(Ant. xii. 6, § 1). 


JO’ASH (es {whom Jehovah gave], the 
contracted form of the name JEHOASH, in which 
it is frequently found: "Iwds: Joas). 1. Son of 
Ahaziah king of Judah, and the only one of his 
children who escaped the murderous hand of Ath- 
aliah. Jehoram having himself killed all his own 
brethren, and all his sons, except Ahaziah, having 
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been killed by the irruption of the Philistines and 
Arabians, and all Ahaziah’s remoter relations hay- 
ing been slain by Jehu, and now all his sons being 
put to death by Athaliah (2 Chr. xxi. 4, 17; xxii. 

1, 8, 9, 10), the house of David was reduced to the 

lowest ebb, and Joash appears to have been the only 
surviving descendant of Solomon. After his father’s 
sister Jehoshabeath, the wife of Jehoiada, had stolen 
him from among the king's sons, he was hid for 6 

years in the chambers of the Temple. In the 7th 
year of his age and of his concealment, a successful 
revolution placed him on the throne of his ances- 
tors. and freed the country from the tyranny and 
idolatries of Athaliah. [JeHorapa.] For at least 

23 years, while Jehoiada lived, this reign was very 
prosperous. Excepting that the high-places were 
still resorted to for incense and sacrifice, pure re- 
ligion was restored, large contributions were made 
for the repair of the Temple, which was accordingly 

restored; and the country seems to have been free 
from foreign invasion aud domestic disturbance. 

But, after the death of Jehoiada, Joash, who was 
evidently of weak character, fell into the hands of 

bad advisers, at whose suggestion he revived the 

worship of Baal and Ashtaroth. When he was 

rebuked for this by Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, 

who had probably succeeded to the high-priesthood, 

with base ingratitude and daring impiety Joash 
caused him to be stoned to death in the very court 

of the Lord’s house, “ between the Temple and the 

altar’? (Matt. xxiii. 35). The vengeance impre- 

cated by the murdered high-priest was not long 

delayed. That very year, Hazael king of Syria, 

after a successful campaign against the Philistines, 

came up against Jerusalem, and carried off a vast 

booty as the price of his departure. A decisive 

victory, gained by a small band of Syrians over a 

great host of the king of Judah, had thus placed 

Jerusalem at his mercy. This defeat is expressly 

said to be a judgment upon Joash for having for- 

saken the God of his fathers. He had scarcely 

escaped this danger, when he fell into another and 

a fatal one. Two of his servants, taking advantage 

of his severe illness, some think of a wound received 

in battle, conspired against him, and slew him in 

his bed in the fortress of Millo, thus avenging the 

innocent blood of Zechariah. He was buried in 

the city of David, but not in the sepulchres of the’ 
kings of Judah. Possibly the fact of Jehoiada 

being buried there had something to do with this 

exclusion. Joash’s reign lasted 40 years, from 878 

to 838 B. c. He was 10th king from David in- 

clusive, reckoning the reign of the usurper Athaliah. 

He is one of the three kings (Ahaziah, Joash, 

Amaziah) omitted by St. Matthew in the genealogy 

of Christ. 

With regard to the different accounts of the 
Syrian invasion given in 2 K. and in 2 Chr., which 
have led some (as Thenius and many older com- 
mentators) to imagine two distinct Syrian invasions, 
and others to see a direct contradiction, or at least 
a strange incompleteness in the narratives, as Winer, 
the difficulty exists solely in the minds of the crities. 
The narrative given above, which is also that of 
Keil and E. Bertheau (Leg. Handb. z. A. T.) as 
well as of Josephus, perfectly suits the two accounts. 
which are merely different abridgments of the one 
fuller account contained in the original chronicles - 
of the kingdom. Gramberg pushes the system of 
incredulous criticism to such an absurd pitch, that 
he speaks of the murder of Zacharias as a pure 
fable (Winer, Realwértb. art. Jehoasch). 
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Kt chould te added that the pro Elisha 
flonrished in Israel throughout the days of Joash: 
and there is sane ground tor concluding with Winer 
agreay with Crolner, Movers, Hitzig, Meier, and 
others) that the prophet Joel also prophesied in the 
former yart of this reign. (See Movers, Chronih, 
pp- 119-121) 

2. Son and successor of Sehoahaz on the throne 
HA Nera from &. c. 84) to 825, and for two full 
years 4 contemporary sovercign with the preceding 
(2 &. xiv. 1: comp. with xii 1, xiii. 10). When 
he succeed to the crown, the kingdom was in a 
deplorable state from the devastations of Hazael 
and Gen-hadad. kings of Syria, of whose power at 
this time we had also evidence in the preceding 
artide. In spite of the perseverance of Joash in 
the worship set up by Jerolwam, God took com- 
passion upon the extrane misery of Ierad, and in 
remembrance of his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, interposed to wave them from entire 
destruction. On omasion of a friendly visit paid 
by Joash to Elisha on his deathbed, where he wept 
over his face, and addressed him as + the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof,” the prophet 
promised him deliverance from the Syrian yoke in 
Aphek, the ene of Ahab’s great victory over 4 
former Ben-hadad (1 K. xx 26-30). He then bid 
him smite upon the ground, and the king simnote 
thrice and then stayed. The prophet rebuked him 
for staying, and limited to three his victories over 
Syria. Accordingly Joash did beat Ben-hadad three 
times on the field of battle, and recovered from 
him the cities which Hazael had taken from Je- 
hwahaz. ‘The other great military event of Joash’s 
réign wae his sucessful war with Amaziah king 
A Judah. The grounds of this war are given fully 
in 2 Chr. xxv. [Amazisn.] The hiring of 100- 
900 sen of Nerael for 100 talents of silver by 


Amvaziah is the only instance on record of such a | 


transaction, and implies that at that time the king- 
dona. of Seracl was free froma all fear of the Syrians. 
These mercenary soldiers having been dismissed by 
Amaziah, at the instigation of a prophet, without 
being allowed to take part in the Edomitish expe- 
dition. returned in great wrath to their own coun- 
try, and sacked and plundered the cities of Judah 
in revenge for the slight put upon them, and alzo 
to indexanify themselves for the loss of their share 
of the plunder. It was to avenge this injury that 
Amaziah, on his return from his triumph over the 
Edomites, declared war against Joash, in spite of 
the warning of, the prophet, and the contemptuous 
dissuasion of Joash under the fable of the cedar 
and the thistle. The result was that the two 
armies met at Bethshemesh, that Joash was vic- 
torious, put the army of Amaziah to the rout, took 
him prisoner, brought him to Jerusalem, broke 
down the wall of Jerusalem, all along the north side 


character and that given by Josephus. For whereas 
the former says of him, “ He did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord” (2 K. xiii. 11), the 
latter says that he was a good man, and very dif- 
ferent from his father. Josephus probably was 
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guided by the account of Joash’s friendly inter- 
vrare with Vlisha, which certainly indicates some 
good disposition in his, although he followed the 
sin of Jerolwarm. A. C. H. 

3. The father of Gideon, and a wealthy man 
araong the Abiezrites. At the time of the Midian- 
\itish occupation of the country, he appears to have 
gone ~ far with the tide of popular opinion in 
favor of idolatry, that he had on his own ground 
an altar dedicate] to Baal, and an Asherah.~ In 
this, however, he submitted rather to the exigencies 
of the time, and the infivence of his family and 
neighbors, and was the first to defend the daring 
act of his son, and protect him from the vengeance 
of the Abiezrites, by sarcasia only less severe than 
that which Elijah employed against the priests of 
Baal in the memorable scene on Carmel (Sudg. vi. 

11, 29, 20, 31, vii. 14, viii. 13, 29, 32). The LXX. 

put the speech in vi. 31 most inappropriately into 
the mouth of Gideon, but this is corrected in the 
Alex. MS. In the Vulg. the name is omitted in 
vL 31 and viii. 14. 

4. Apparently a younger son of Ahab, who held 
a subordinate jurisdiction in the lifetime of his 
father, or was appointed viceroy (Apyovra, LXX. 
of 2 Chr. xviii. 25) during his absence in the attack 
on Ramoth-Gilead (1 K. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xviii. 25). 
Or he may have been merely a prince of the blood- 
royaL But if Geiger be right in his conjecture, 
| that Maaseiah, “the king’s son,” in 2 Chr. xxviii. 
7, was a prince of the Moloch worship, Joash would 
ibe a priest of the same. There is, however, but 
slender foundation for the belief (Geiger, Urschrift, 
(ae., p- 307). The Vulgate calls him “the son of 
| Amelech,”” taking the article as part of the noun, 
land the whole as a proper name. Thenius suggests 
that he may have been placed with the governor 
| of the city for the purpose of military education. 

5. [Vat. corrupt.] A descendant of Shelah the 
son of Judah, but whether his son or the son of 
Jokim, as Burrington (Genealogies, i. 179) sup- 
poses, is not clear (1 Chr. iv. 22). The Vulgate 
rendering of this name by Securus, according to its 
etymology, as well as of the other names in the 
| same verse, is very remarkable. The Hebrew tra- 
| dition, quoted by Jerome ( Quest. Hebr. in Paral.) 
‘and Jarchi (Comm. in loc.), applies it to Mahlon, 
‘the son of Elimelech, who married a2 Moabitess. 
The expression rendered in A. V., “ who had the 
‘dominion (2D, baali) in Moab,” would, aceord- 
jing to this interpretation, signify “who married 
‘in Moab.” The same explanation is given in the 
Targum of R. Joseph. 

6. FA. "Iwds; Vat. Iwa: Alex. Iwpas.] 
A Benjamite, son of Shemaah of Gibeah (1 Chr. 
xii. 3). He was one of the heroes, “ helpers of the 
battle,’ who resorted to David at Ziklag, and as- 
sisted him in his excursions against the marauding 
parties to whose attacks he was exposed (ver. 21). 
He was probably with David in his pursuit of the 
Amalekites (comp. 1 Chr. xii. 21, with 1 Sam. xxx. 
8, where TVD should be “troop” in both pas- 
sages). The Peshito-Syriac, reading 122 for 
32, makes him the son of Ahiezer. 

7. One of the officers of David’s household, to 
whose charge were entrusted the store-houses of 
oil, the produce of the plantations of sycamores 
and the olive-yards of the lowlands of Judah (1 
Chr. xxvii. 28). W..A.' We 
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JO’/ASH (wyr [to whom Jehovah hastens], 
+a different name from the preceding: "Iwds: Jods), 
son of Becher, and head of a Benjamite house, 
which existed in the time of king David (1 Chr. 
vii. 8). A. C. H. 

JO/ATHAM (Iadbapu: Joatham) = Joruam 
the son of Uzziah (Matt. i. 9). 

JOAZABDUS (I1d(aBd0s; [Vat. ZaBdos; 
Ald. "Iwd¢aB5os:] Joradus) = JozABap the 
Levite (1 Esdr. ix. 48; comp. Neh. viii. 7). 

JOB (AWN [perh. = DAW? ; will return, or re- 
turner, convert]: "Acotms Alex. 
‘IacovB:| Job), the third son of Issachar (Gen. 
xlvi. 13), called in another genealogy JASHUB 
(1 Chr. vii. 1), which is the reading of the Heb. 
Sam. Codex in Genesis, as it was also in all prob- 


ability of the two MSS. of the LXX., 2 being 


frequently represented by p. 

JOB (ABS, i. e. Lyob [one persecuted, af- 
flicted: see further, Fiirst, Handw. s. v.; Ges. 
Thesaur. 8. v-]: 7168: Job). The numerous and 
difficult questions touching the integrity of this 
book, its plan, object, and general character; and 
the probable age, country, and circumstances of its 
author, cannot be satisfactorily discussed without 
a previous analysis of its contents. It consists of 
five parts: the introduction, the discussion between 
Job and his three friends, the speech of Elihu, the 
manifestation and address of Almighty God, and 
the concluding chapter. 

I. Analysis. —1. The Introduction supplies all 
the facts on which the argument is based. Job, a 
chieftain in the land of Uz,% of immense wealth 
and high rank, ‘the greatest of all the men of the 
Fast,” is represented to us as a man of perfect 
integrity, blameless in all the relations of life, 
declared indeed by the Lord Himself to be ‘ with- 
out his like in all the earth,” “a perfect, and an 
upright man, one that feareth God, and escheweth 
evil.” The highest goodness, and the most perfect 
temporal happiness are combined in his person; 
under the protection of God, surrounded by a nu- 
merous family, he enjoys in advanced life? an 
almost paradisiacal state, exemplifying the normal 
results of human obedience to the will of a right- 
eous God. One question could be raised by envy ; 
may not the goodness which secures such direct 
and tangible rewards be a refined form of selfish- 
ness? In the world of spirits, where all the mys- 
teries of existence are brought to light, Satan, the 
accusing angel, suggests the doubt, “ doth Job fear 
God for nought ?”’ and asserts boldly that if those 
external blessings were withdrawn Job would cast 
off his allegiance, — ‘he will curse thee to thy 
face.” The problem is thus distinctly propounded 
which this book is intended to discuss and solve. 
[See addition, Amer. ed.] Can goodness exist 


lacovp; [Ald.| 
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irrespective of reward, can the fear of God be re- 
tained by man when every inducement to selfish- 
ness is taken away? The problem is obviously of 
infinite importance, and could only be answered by 
inflicting upon a man, in whom, while prosperous, 
malice itself could detect no evil, the calamities 
which are the due, and were then believed to be 
invariably the results, even in this life, of wicked- 
ness. The accuser receives permission to make the 
trial. He destroys Job’s property, then his chil- 
dren; and afterwards, to leave no possible opening 
for a cavil, is allowed to inflict upon him the most 
terrible disease known in the East. Each of these 
calainities assumes a form which produces an im- 
pression that it must be a visitation from God,¢ 
precisely such as was to be expected, supposing that 
the patriarch had been a successful hypocrite, re- 
served for the day of wrath. Job’s wife breaks 
down entirely under the trial —in the very words 
which Satan had anticipated the patriarch himself 
would at last utter in his despair, she counsels him 
“to curse God and die.”’¢ Job remains steadfast. 
The destruction of his property draws not from 
him a word of complaint: the death of his children 
elicits the sublimest words of resignation which 
ever fell from the lips of a mourner — the disease 
which made him an object of loathing to man, and 
seemed to designate him as a visible example of 
divine wrath, is borne without a murmur; he re- 
pels his wife’s suggestion with the simple words, 
“What! shall we receive good at the hand of the 
Lord, and shall we not receive evil?” ‘In all 
this Job did not sin with his lips.” 

The question raised by Satan was thus answered. 
His assaults had but issued in a complete removal 
of the outer forms which could mislead men’s judg- 
ment, and in developing the highest type of disin- 
terested worth. Had the narrative then ended, 
the problem could not be regarded as unsolved, 
while a sublime model would have been exhibited 
for men to admire and imitate. 

2. Still in that case it is clear that many points 
of deep interest would have been left in obscurity. 
Entire as was the submission of Job, he must have 
been inwardly perplexed by events to which he had 
no clew, which were quite unaccountable on any 
hypothesis hitherto entertained, and seemed repug- 
nant to the ideas of justice engraven on man’s 
heart. It was also most desirable that the im- 
pressions made upon the generality of men by 
sudden and unaccountable calamities should be 
thoroughly discussed, and that a broader and firmer 
basis than heretofore should be found for specula- 
tions concerning the providential government of 
the world. An opportunity for such discussion is 
afforded in the most natural manner by the intro- 
duction of three men, representing the wisdom and 
experience of the age, who came to condole with 
Job on hearing of his misfortunes. Some time ¢ 
appears to have elapsed in the interim, during 


@ The situation of Uz is doubtful. Ewald (Das Buch 
Tjob, p. 20) supposes it to have been the district south 
of Bashan. Spanheim and Rosenmiiller (Proll. pp. 
29-833) fix it in the N. E. of the desert near the Eu- 
phrates. See also Dr. Lee, Introduction to Job, p. 29. 

b From ch. xlii. 16 it may be inferred that he was 
about 70 years old at this time. 

© ‘Os kal cod kar? adtovd xwpodvTos. Didymus Alex. 
ed. Migne, col. 1125. 

d *The Hebrew words are properly rendered (ac- 
cording to Gesenius and other eminent Hebraists), 
“Bless God and die.” It is a taunting reproach, 


“Bless God (if you will), and die;” for that is all 
that will come of it. This language is consistent with 
her own spirit of distrust, which could see no ground 
for his unshaken confidence in God. But no reason 
can be given, why she should say to him, * Curse 
God, and die.” Did she want to be rid of him? 
T. JG: 

€ Otherwise it would be difficult to meet Rosen- 
miiller’s objection (p. 8). It seems indeed probable, 
that some months even might pass by before the news 
would reach the friends, and they could arrange their 
meeting. 
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which the disease had made formidable progress, 
and Job had thoroughly realized the extent of his 
misery. The meeting is’described with singular 
beauty. At a distance they greet him with the 
wild demonstrations of sympathizing grief usual in 
the East; coming near they are overpowered by 
the sight of his wretchedness, and sit seven days 
and seven nights without uttering a word. ‘This 
awful silence, whether Job felt it as a proof of real 
sympathy, or as an indication of inward suspicion “ 
on their part, drew out all his anguish. In an 
agony of desperation he curses the day of his birth, 
and sees and hopes for ne end of his misery, but 
death. 

With the answer to this outburst begins a series 
of discussions, continued probably (as Ewald shows, 
p- 55) with some intervals, during several successive 
days. Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar in turn, bring 
forward arguments, which are severally answered 
by Job. 

The results of the jirst discussion (from ce. iii. 
-xiy.) may be thus summed up. We have on the 
part of Job’s friends a theory of the divine govern- 
ment resting upon an exact and uniform correlation 
between sin and punishment (iv. 6, 11, and through- 
out).2 Afflictions are always penal, issuing in the 
destruction of those who are radically opposed to 
God, or who do not submit to his chastisements. 
They lead of course to correction and amendment 
of life when the sufferer repents, confesses his sins, 
puts them away, and turns to God. In that case 
restoration to peace, and even increased prosperity 
may be expected (vv. 17-27). Still the fact of the 
suffering always proves the commission of some 
special sin, while the demeanor of the sufferer in- 
dicates the true internal relation between him and 
God. 

These principles are applied by them to the case 
of Job. They are in the first place scandalized by 
the vehemence of his complaints, and when they 
find that he maintains his freedom from willful, or 
conscious sin, they are driven to the conclusion 
that his faith is radically unsound; his protesta- 
tions appear to them almost blasphemous, they 
become convinced that he has been socretly guilty 
of some unpardonable sin, and their tone, at first 
courteous, though warning (comp. c. iv. with e. 
xy.), becomes stern, and even harsh and menacing. 
It is clear that unless they are driven from their 
partial and exclusive theory they must be led on to 
an unqualified condemnation of Job. 

In this part of the dialogue the character of the 
three friends is clearly developed. liphaz repre- 
sents the true patriarchal chieftain, grave and dig- 
nified, and erring only from an exclusive adherence 
to tenets hitherto unquestioned, and influenced in 
the first place by genuine regard for Job, and sym- 
pathy with his affliction. Bildad, without much 
originality or independence of character, reposes 
partly on the wise saws of antiquity, partly on the 
authority of his older friend. Zophar differs from 
both, he seems to be a young man; his language 
is violent, and at times even coarse and offensive 
(see especially his second speech, ¢. xx.). He rep- 
resents the prejudiced and narrow-minded bigots 
of his age. 

In order to do justice to the position and argu- 

ments of Job, it must be borne in mind, that the 
direct object of the trial was to ascertain whether 


@ Thus Schlottmann. : 
d It is curious that this theory was revived and 
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| he would deny or forsake God, and that his real 
integrity is asserted by God Himself. His answers 
throughout correspond with these data. He knows 
with a sure inward conyiction that he is not an 
offender in the sense of his opponents: he is there- 
fore confident that whatever may be the object of 
the afflictions for which he cannot account, God 
knows that he is innocent. This consciousness, 
which from the nature of things cannot be tested 
by others, enables him to examine fearlessly their 
position. He denies the assertion that punishment 
follows surely on guilt, or proves its commission. 
Appealing boldly to experience, he declares that in 
point of fact prosperity and misfortune are not 
always, or generally, commensurate; both are often 
irrespective of man’s deserts, “the tabernacles of 
robbers prosper, and they that provoke God are 
secure”’ (c. xl. 6). In the government of Provi- 
dence he can see but one point clearly, namely, 
that all events and results are absolutely in God’s 
hand (xii. 9-25), but as for the principles which 
underlie those events he knows nothing. In fact, 
he is sure that his friends are equally uninformed, 
and are sophists, defending their position, out of 
mere prejudice, by arguments and statements false 
in themselves and doubly offensive to God, being 
hypocritically advanced in his defense (xiii. 1-13). 
Still he doubts not that God is just, and although 
he cannot see how or when that justice can be 
manifested, he feels confident that his innocence 
must be recognized. ‘Though He slay me, yet 
I will trust in Him; He also will be my salvation” 
(xiii. 14, 16). There remains then but one course 
open to him, and that he takes. He turns to sup- 
plication, implores God to give him a fair and open 
trial (xiii. 18-28). Admitting his liability to such 
sins as are common to man, being unclean by birth 
(xiii. 26, xiv. 4), he yet protests his substantial 
innocence, and in the bitter struggle with his 
misery, he first meets the thought which is after- 
wards developed with remarkable distinctness. Be- 
lieving that with death all hope connected with 
this world ceases, he prays that he may be hidden 
in the grave (xiv. 13), and there reserved for the 
day when God will try his cause and manifest Him- 
self in love (ver. 15). This prayer represents but 
a dim, yet a profound and true presentiment, drawn 
forth, then evidently for the first time, as the pos- 
sible solution of the dark problem. As for a re- 
newal of life here, he dreams not of it (14), nor 
will he allow that the possible restoration or pros- 
perity of his descendants at all meets the exigen- 
cies of his case (21, 22). 

In the second discussion (xy.-xxi.) there is a 
more resolute elaborate attempt on the part of 
Job’s friends to vindicate their theory of retributive 
justice. This requires an entire overthrow of thé 
position taken by Job. They cannot admit his 
innocence. The fact that his calamities are unpar- 
alleled, proves to them that there must be some- 
thing quite unique in his guilt. Eliphaz (ce. xv.), 
who, as usual, lays down the basis of the argument, 
does not now hesitate to impute to Job the worst 
crimes of which man could be guilty. His defense 
is blasphemous, and proves that he is quite godless; 
that he disregards the wisdom of age and experi- 
ence, denies the fundamental truths of religion (3- 
16), and by his rebellious struggles (25-27) against 
God deserves every calamity which can befall him 


systematized by Basilides, to the great scandal of the 
early Fathers, See Clem. Al. Strom. iv. p. 506. 
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(28-30).' Bildad (xviii.) takes up this suggestion 
of ungodliness, and after enlarging upon the iney- 
itable results of all iniquity, concludes that the 
special evils which had come upon Job, such as 
agony of heart, ruin of home, destruction of family, 


are peculiarly the penalties due to one who is with- | 


out God. Zophar (xx.) draws the further inference 
that a sinner’s sufferings must needs be propor- 
tioned to his former enjoyments (5-14), and, his 
losses to his former gains (15-19), and thus not 
only accounts for Job’s present calamities, but men- 
aces him with still greater evils (20-29). 

In answer Job recognizes the hand of God in his 
afflictions (xvi. 7-16, and xix. 6-20), but rejects 
the charge of ungodliness; he has never forsaken 
his Maker, and never ceased to pray. This being 
a matter of inward consciousness cannot of course 
be proved. He appeals therefore directly to earth 
and heaven: “My witness is in heaven, and my 
record is on high” (xvi. 19). The train of thought 
thus suggested carries him much farther in the way 
towards the great truth — that since in this life the 
righteous certainly are not saved from eyil, it fol- 
lows that their ways are watched and their suffer- 
ings recorded, with a view to a future and perfect 
manifestation of the divine justice. This view be- 
comes gradually brighter and more definite as the 
controversy % proceeds (xvi. 18. 19, xvii. 8, 9, and 
perhaps 13-16), and at last finds expression in a 
strong and clear declaration of his conviction that 
at the latter day (evidently that day which Job had 
expressed a longing to see, ¢. xiv. 12-14) God will 
personally manifest Himself, and that he, Job, will 
then see him, in his body,? with his own eyes, and 
notwithstanding the destruction of his skin, 7. e., 
the outward man, retaining or recovering his per- 
sonal identity (xix. 25-27). There can be no 
doubt that Job here virtually anticipates the final 
answer to all difficulties supplied by the Christian 
revelation. 

On the other hand, stung by the harsh and 
narrow-minded bigotry of his opponents, Job draws 
out (xxi.) with terrible force the undeniable fact, 
that from the beginning to the end of their lives 
ungodly men, avowed atheists (vv. 14, 15), persons, 
in fact, guilty of the very crimes imputed, out of 
mere conjecture, to himself, frequently enjoy great 
and unbroken prosperity. From this he draws the 
inference, which he states in a very unguarded 
manner, and in a tone calculated to give just offense, 
that an impenetrable veil hangs over the temporal 
dispensations of God. 

In the third dialogue (xxii—xxxi.) no real prog- 
ress is made by Job’s opponents. They will not 
give up and cannot defend their position. Eliphaz 
(xxii.) makes a last effort, and raises one new point 
which he states with some ingenuity. The station 
in which Job was formerly placed presented tempta- 
tions to certain crimes; the punishments which he 
undergoes are precisely such as might be expected 


« This gradual and progressive development was 
perhaps first brought out distinctly by Ewald. 

b “Wald, lit. “from my flesh,’? may mean in 
the body, or out of the body. Each rendering is 
equally tenable on grammatical grounds; but the 
specification of the time (70s) and the place 


Cpy-by) requires a personal manifestation of God, 


and a personal recognition on the part of Job. Com- 


plete personality in the mind of the ancients implies 
a living body. 


| man. 
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had those crimes been committed; hence he infers — 
they actually were committed. The tone of this 


| discourse thoroughly harmonizes with the character 


of Eliphaz. He could scarcely come to a different 
conclusion without surrendering his fundamental 
principles, and he urges with much dignity and 
impressiveness the exhortations and warnings which 
in his opinion were needed. Bildad has nothing 
to add but a few solemn words on the incompre- 
hensible majesty of God and the nothingness of 
Zophar, the most violent and least rational 
of the three, is put to silence, and retires from the 
contest. 

In his two last discourses Job does not alter his 
position, nor, properly speaking, adduce any new 
argument, but he states with incomparable force 
and eloquence the chief points which he regards as 
established (c. xxvi.). All creation is confounded 
by the majesty and might of God; man catches but 
a faint echo of God's word, and is bafHed in the 
attempt to comprehend his ways. He then (c. xxvii.) 
describes even more completely than his opponents 
had done@ the destruction which, as a rule, ulti- 
mately falls upon the hypocrite, and which he cer- 
tainly would deserve if he were hypocritically to 
disguise. the truth concerning himself, and deny 
his own integrity. He thus recognizes what was 
true in his opponent’s arguments, and corrects his 
own hasty and unguarded statements. Then fol- 
lows (xxviii.) the grand description of Wisdom, and 
the declaration that human wisdom does not con- 
sist in exploring the hidden and inscrutable ways 
of God, but in the fear of the Lord, and in turning 
away from evil. The remainder of this discourse 
(xxix.-xxxi.) contains a singularly beautiful de- 
scription of his former life, contrasted with his 
actual misery, together with a full vindication of 
his character from all the charges made or insin- 
uated by his opponents. 

3. Thus ends the discussion, in which it is 
evident both parties had partially failed. Job has 
been betrayed into very hazardous statements, while 
his friends had been on the one hand disingenuous, 
on the other bigoted, harsh, and pitiless. The 
points which had been omitted, or imperfectly de- 
veloped, are now taken up by a new interlocutor 
(xxxii--xxxvii.). Elihu, a young man, descended 
from a collateral branch of the family of Abraham,¢ 
has listened in indignant silence to the arguments 
of his elders (xxxii. 7), and, impelled by an inward 
inspiration, he now addresses himself to both parties 
in the discussion, and specially to Job. He shows, 
1. that they had accused Job upon false or insuf- 
ficient grounds, and failed to convict him, or to 
vindicate God’s justice. Job again had assumed 
his entire innocence, and had arraigned that justice 
(xxxiii. 9-11). These errors he traces to their both 
overlooking one main object of all suffering. “God 
speaks to man by chastisement (14,7 19-22) — 
warns hin, teaches him self-knowledge and humility 


e Mr. Froude, on The Book of Job, seems not to 
perceive, or to ignore, the ground on which Eliphaz 
reasons. 

@ See Ierder’s excellent remarks, quoted by Rosen- 
miiller, p. 24. Mr. Froude quite overlooks the fact 
that Job here, as elsewhere, takes up his opponents? 
arguments, and urges all the truth which they may 
involve with greater force, thus showing himself master 
of the position. 

é A Buzite. 

f A point well drawn out by Schlottmamn, p. 88. 
Job had specially complained of the silence of God. 
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(16, 17) — and prepares him (23) by the mediation 
of a spiritual interpreter,(the angel Jehovah of 
Genesis) to implore and to obtain pardon (24), 
renewal of life (25), perfect access and restoration 
(26). This statement does not involve any charge 
of special guilt, such as the friends had alleged and 
Job had repudiated. Since the warning and sutfer- 
ing are preventive, as well as remedial, the visita- 
tion anticipates the commission of sin; it saves man 
from pride, and other temptations of wealth and 
power, and it effects the real object of all divine 
interpositions, the entire submission to God's will. 
Again, Elihu argues (xxxiv. 10-17) that any charge 
of injustice, direct or implicit, against God involves 
a contradiction in terms. God is the only source 
of justice; the very idea of justice is derived from 
his governance of the universe, the principle of 
which is love. In his absolute knowledge God sees 
all secrets, and by his absolute power he controls 
all events, and that, for the one end of bringing 
righteousness to light (21-30). Man has of course 
no claim upon God; what he receives is purely a 
matter of grace (xxxv. 6-9). The occasional ap- 
pearance of unanswered prayer (9), when evil seems 
to get the upper hand, is owing merely to the fact 
that man prays in a proud and insolent spirit (12, 
13). Job may look to his heart, and he will see 
if that is true of himself. 

Job is silent, and Elihu proceeds (xxxvi.) to show 
that the Almightiness of God is not, as Job seems 
to assert, associated with any contempt er neglect 
of his creatures. Job, by ignoring this truth, has 
been led into grave error, and terrible danger (12; 
ef. 18), but God is still drawing him, and if he 
yields and follows he will yet be delivered. The 
rest of the discourse brings out forcibly the lessons 
taught by the manifestations of goodness, as well 
as greatness in creation. Indeed, the great object 
of all natural phenomena is to teach men — “ who 
teacheth like Him?” This part differs from Job’s 
magnificent description of the mystery and majesty 
of God’s works, inasmuch as it indicates a clearer 
recognition of a loving purpose —and from the 
address of the Lord which follows, by its discursive 
and argumentative tone. The last words are evi- 
dently spoken while a violent storm is coming on, 
in which Elihu views the signs of a Theophany, 
which cannot fail to produce an intense realization 
of the nothingness of man before God. 

4. From the preceding analysis it is obvious that 
many weighty truths have been developed in the 


course of the discussion — nearly every theory of the | 


objects and uses of suffering has been reviewed — 
while a great advance has been made towards the 
apprehension of doctrines hereafter to be revealed, 
such as were known only to God. But the mystery 
is not as yet really cleared up. The position of the 
three original opponents is shown to be untenable 
— the views of Job himself to be but imperfect — 
while even Elihu gives not the least intimation 
that he recognizes one special object of calamity. 
In the case of Job, as we are expressly told, that 
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object was to try his sincerity, and to demonstrate 
that goodness, integrity in all relations, and devout 
faith in God, can exist independent of external cir- 
cumstances. [See addition, Amer. ed.] This object 
never occurs to the mind of any one of the inter- 
locutors, nor could it be proved without a revelation. 
On the other hand, the exact amount of censure due 
to Job for the excesses into which he had been be- 
trayed, and to his three opponents for their harshness 
and want of candor, could only be awarded by an om- 
niscient Judge. Hence the necessity for the Theoph- 
any — from the midst of the storm Jehovah speaks. 

In language of incomparable grandeur He re- 
proves and silences the murmurs of Job. God does 
not condescend, strictly speaking, to argue with 
his creatures. The speculative questions discussed 
in the colloquy are unnoticed, but the declaration 
of God’s absolute power is illustrated by a marve- 
lously beautiful and comprehensive survey of the 
glory of creation, and his all-embracing Providence 
by reference to the phenomena of the animal king- 
dom. He who would argue with the Lord must 
understand at least the objects for which instincts 
so strange and manifold are given to the beings far 
below man in gifts and powers. This declaration 
suifices to bring Job to a right mind: he confesses 
his inability to comprehend, and therefore to answer 
his Maker (xl. 3, 4). A second address completes 
the work. It proves that a charge of injustice 
against God involves the consequence that the ac- 
cuser is more competent than He to rule the uni- 
verse. He should then be able to control, to punish, 
to reduce all creatures to order —but he cannot 
even subdue the monsters of the irrational creation. 
Baffled by leviathan and behemoth, how can he 
hold the reins of government, how contend with 
Him who made and rules them all? ® 

5. Job’s unreserved submission terminates the 
trial. He expresses deep contrition, not of course 
for sins falsely imputed to him, but for the bitter- 
ness and arrogance which had characterized some 
portions of his complaints. In the rebuke then 
addressed to Job’s opponents the integrity of his 
character is distinctly. recognized, while they are 
condemned for untruth, which, inasmuch as it was 


;not willful, but proceeded from a real but narrow- 


minded conviction of the Divine justice, is pardoned 
on the intercession of Job. The restoration of his 
external prosperity, which is an inevitable result 
of God’s personal manifestation, symbolizes the 
ultimate compensation of the righteous for all suf- 
ferings undergone upon earth. 

From this analysis it seems clear that certain 
views concerning the general object of the book are 
partial or erroneous. It cannot be the object of 
the writer to prove that there is no connection be- 
tween guilt and sorrow,¢ or that the old orthodox 
doctrine of retribution was radically unsound. Job 
himself recognizes the general truth of the doctrine, 
which is in fact confirmed by his ultimate restora 
tion to happiness.¢ Nor is the development of the 
great doctrine of a future state the primary object.¢ 


a Thus A. Schultens. There can be no doubt that 
angel,”” not “messenger,” is the true translation ; 
nor that the angel, the one of a thousand, is the 


muy anon of Genesis. 


b This bearing of the statement upon the whole 
argument is satisfactorily shown by Hahn (Introduction 
to Job, p. 4), and by Schlottmann in his commentary 


on the passage (p. 489). ¢ ; 
¢ This is the strangely exaggerated form in which 


Mr. Froude represents the views of Ewald. Nothing 
can be more contrary to the whole tenor of the book. 

d See Ewald’s remarks in his Jahrb. 1858, p. 33. 
The notion that Job is a type of the Hebrew nation 
in their sufferings, and that the book was written to 
console them in their exile, held by Clericus and Bp. 
Warburton, is generally rejected. See Rosenmiiller, 
pp. 13-16. 

e Ewald’s theory, on which Schlottmann has some 
excellent observations (p. 48). 
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It would not in that case have been passed over in 
Job’s last discourse, in the speech of Elihu, or in 
the address of the Lord God. In fact, eritics who 
hold that view admit that the doctrine is rather 
suggested than developed, and amounts to scarcely 
more than a wish, a presentiment, at the most a 
subjective conviction of a truth first fully revealed 
by Him “who brought life and immortality to 
light.” The great object must surely be that which 
is distinctly intimated in the introduction, and 
confirmed in the conclusion, to show the effects of 
calamity in its worst and most awful form upon a 
truly religious spirit. Job is no Stoic, no Titan 
(Ewald, p. 26), struggling rebelliously against God ; 
no Prometheus,¢ victim of a jealous and unrelenting 
Deity: he is a suffering man, acutely sensitive to 
all impressions inward and outward, grieved by the 
loss of wealth, position, domestic happiness, the 
respect of his countrymen, dependents, and fol- 
lowers, tortured by a loathsome and all but unen- 
durable disease, and stung to an agony of grief and 
passion by the insinuations of conscious guilt and 
hypocrisy. Under such provocation, being wholly | 
without a clew to the cause of his misery, and | 
hopeless of restoration to happiness on earth, he is 
shaken to the utmost, and driven almost to des- 
peration. Still in the centre of his being he re- 
mains firm and unmoved —with an intense con- 
sciousness of his own integrity — without a doubt 
as to the power, wisdom, truth, or absolute justice 
of God, and therefore awaiting with longing expec- 
tation® the final judgment which he is assured 
must come and bring him deliverance. ‘The repre- 
sentation of such a character, involving the dis- 
comfiture of man’s great enemy, and the develop- 
ment of the manifold problems which such a 
spectacle suggests to men of imperfect knowledge, 
but thoughtful and inquiring minds, is the true 
object of the writer, who, like all great spirits of 
the ancient world, dealt less with abstract proposi- 
tions than with the objective realities of existence. 
Such is the impression naturally made by the book, 
and which is recognized more distinctly in propor- 
tion as the reader grasps the tenor of the arguments, 
and realizes the characters and events. [See ap- 
pended remarks, Amer. ed.] 

IL. Jntegrity of the book. —It is satisfactory to 
find that the arguments employed by those who 
impuen the authenticity of considerable portions | 
of this book are for the most part mutually de- 
structive, and that the most minute and searching 
investigations bring out the most convincing proofs 
of the unity of its composition, and the coherence | 
of its constituent parts. One point of great im- 
portance is noted by the latest and one of the most 
ingenious writers (M. E. Renan, Le Livre de Job, 
Paris, 1859) on this subject. After some strong 
remarks upon the inequality of the style, and ap- 
pearance of interpolation, M. E. Renan observes 
(p- xliv.): “ The Hebrews, and Orientals in general, 
differed widely from us in their views about com- 
position. Their works never have that perfectly 
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defined outline to which we are accustomed, and we 
should be careful not to assume interpolations or 
alterations (redouches) when we meet with defects 
of sequence which surprise us.’ He then shows 
that in parts of the work, acknowledged by all 
critics to be by one hand, there are very strong in- 
stances of what Europeans might regard as repeti- 
tion, or suspect of interpolation:¢ thus Elihu 
recommences his argument four times; while dis- 
courses of Job, which have distinct portions, such 
as to modern critics might -seem unconnected and 
even misplaced, are impressed with such a charac- 
ter of sublimity and force as to leave no doubt that 
they are the product of a single inspiration. To 
this just and true observation it must be added 
that the assumed want of coherence and of logical 
consistency is for the most part only apparent, and 
results ftom a radical difference in the mode of 
thinking and enunciating thought between the old 
Eastern and modern European. 

Four parts of the book have been most generally 
attacked. Objections have been made to the intro- 
duetory and concluding chapters (1) on account of 
the style. Of course there is an obvious and nat- 
ural difference between the prose of the narrative 
and the highly poetical language of the colloquy. 
Yet the best critics now acknowledge that the style 
of these portions is quite as antique in its simple 
and severe grandeur®@ as that of the Pentateuch 
itself (to which it bears a striking resemblance ©), 
or as any other part of this book, while it is as 
strikingly unlike the narrative style of all the later 
productions of the Hebrews. Ewald says with 
perfect truth, ‘these prosaic words harmonize 
thoroughly with the old poem in subject-matter 
and thoughts, in coloring and in art, also in Jan- 
guage, so far as prose can be like poetry.’ It is 
said again that the doctrinal views are not in har- 
mony with those of Job. This is wholly unfounded. 
The fundamental principles of the patriarch, as 
developed in the most solemn of his discourses, are 
identical with those maintained throughout the 
book. The form of worship belongs essentially to 
the early patriarchal type; with little of ceremonial 
ritual, without a separate priesthood, thoroughly 
domestic in form and spirit. The representation 
of the angels, and their appellation, “sons of God,” 
peculiar to this book and to Genesis, accord entirely 
with the intimations in the earliest documents of 
the Semitic race. It is moreover alleged that there 
are discrepancies between the facts related in the 
introduction, and statements or allusions in the 
dialogue. But the apparent contradiction between 
xix. 17 and the statement that all Job’s children 
had perished, rests upon a misinterpretation of the 


words 13%92 3A, “children of my womb,” i. e. 


“of the womb that bare me’? — “my brethren,” 
not “my children’? (ef. iii. 10): indeed the de- 
struction of the patriarch’s whole family is re- 
peatedly assumed in the dialogue (e. g. viii. 4, xxix. 
9). Again, the omission of all reference to the 


@ Schlottmann (p. 46), who draws also a very in- 
teresting comparison between Job and Vigramitra, in 
the Ramayana (p. 128). 

b See the passages quoted by Ewald, p. 27. 

¢ It is a very remarkable instance both of the in- 
consistency of M. Renan, and of the little reliance 
which, can be placed upon the judgment of critics upon 
such questions, that he and Ewald are at direct issue 
as to the state in which the text of this book has been 


handed down to us. Ewald considers that it is pure 


—that the MSS. must have been very good — the 
yerbal connection is accurate —and emendations un- 
necessary (see p. 66). M. Renan asserts, tt Cet antique 
monument nous est paryenu, j’en suis persuadé, dans 
un état fort misérable et maculé en plusieurs en- 
droits * (p. Lx.), 

d Renan: “Le grand caractére du récit est une 
preuve de son ancienneté.” 
e For e list of coincidences see Dr. Lee’s Job, p. 
49. 
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defeat of Satan in the last chapter is quite in ac- 
cordance with the grand simplicity of the poem 
(Schlottmann, pp. 39, 40). It was too obvious a 
result to need special notice, and it had in fact 
been accomplished by the steadfast faith of the 
patriarch even before the discussions commenced. 
No allusion to the agency of that spirit was to be 
expected in the colloquy, since Job and his friends 
are represented as wholly ignorant of the transac- 
tions in heaven. At present, indeed, it is generally 
acknowledged @ that the entire work would be un- 
intelligible without these portions. 

2. Strong objections are made to the passage 
xxvii. from ver. 7 to the end of the chapter. Here 
Job describes the ultimate fate of the godless hypo- 
erite in terms which some critics hold to be in di- 
rect contradiction to the whole tenor of his argu- 
ments in other discourses. Dr. Kennicott, whose 
opinion is adopted by Eichhorn, Froude, and others, 
held that, owing to some confusion or omission in 

he MS., the missing speech of Zophar has been 
put into the mouth of Job. The fact of the con- 
tradiction is denied by able writers, who have shown 
that it rests upon a misapprehension of the patri- 
arch’s character and fundamental principles. He 
had been provoked, under circumstances of peculiar 
aggravation, into statements which at the close of 
the discussion he would be anxious to guard or re- 
call: he was bound, haying spoken so harshly, to 
recognize, what beyond doubt he never intended to 
deny, the general justice of divine dispensations 
eyen in this world. Moreover he intimates a belief 
or presentiment of a future retribution, of which 
there are no indications in any other speaker (see 
ver. 8). The whole chapter is thoroughly coherent : 
the first part is admitted by all to belong tg Job; 
nor can the rest be disjoined from it without in- 
jury to the sense. Ewald says, ‘only a grievous 
misunderstanding of the whole book could have 
misled the modern critics who hold that this pas- 
sage is interpolated or misplaced.”’ Other critics 
have abundantly vindicated the authenticity of the 
passage (Hahn, Schlottmann, etc.). As for the 
style, E. Renan, a most competent authority in a 
matter of taste, declares that it is one of the finest 
developments of the poem. It certainly differs ex- 
ceedingly in its breadth, loftiness, and devout spirit, 
from the speeches of Zophar, for whose silence sat- 
isfactory reasons have been already assigned (see 
the analysis). 

3. The last two chapters of the address of the 
Almighty have been rejected as interpolations by 
many, of course rationalistic, writers (Stuhlmann, 
Bernstein, Eichhorn, Ewald, Meier); partly be- 
cause of an alleged inferiority of style; partly as 
not having any bearing upon the argument; but 
the connection of reasoning, involved, though, as 
was to be expected, not drawn out in this discourse, 
has been shown in the preceding analysis; and as 


@ Habn, p. 18; Rosenmiiller, p. 46; Eichhorn, 
Ewald, Schlottmann, Renan, etc. 

b “Le style du fragment dont nous parlons est celui 
des meilleurs endroits du poéme. Nulle part la coupe 
nest plus vigoureuse, le parallélisme plus sonore: 
tout indique que ce singulier morceau est de la méme 
main, mais non pas du méme jet, que le reste du dis- 
cours de Jéhovah” (p. L.). 

¢ Bertholdt, Gesenius, Schiirer, Jahn, Umbreit, 
Rosenmiiller; and of course by moderate or orthodox 
writers, as Hiiyernick, Hahn, Stickel, Hengstenberg, 
and Schlottmann. Mr. Froude ventures, nevertheless, 
to assert that this speech is “now decisively pro- 


! 
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for the style, few who have a true ear for the re- 
sonant grandeur of ancient Hebrew poetry will dis- 
sent from the judgment of E. Renan,’ whose sug- 
gestion, that it may have been written by the same 
author at a later date, is far from weakening the 
force of his observation as to the identity of the style. 

4. The speech of Elihu presents greater diffi- 
culties, and has been rejected by several rationalists, 
whose opinion, however, is controverted not only 
by orthodox writers, but by some of the most 
skeptical coramentators.¢ The former support their 
decision chiefly on the manifest, and to a certain 
extent the real, difference between this and other 
parts of the book in tone of thought, in doctrinal 
views, and more positively in language and general 
style. Much stress also is laid upon the facts that 
Elihn is not mentioned in the introduction nor at 
the end, and that his speech is unanswered by Job, 
and unnoticed in the final address of the Almighty. 


|'These points were observed by very early writers, 


and were accounted for in various ways. On the 
one hand, Elihu was regarded as a specially inspired 
person (Schlottmann, p. 53). In the Seder Olam 
(a rabbinical system of chronology) he is reckoned 
among the prophets who declared the will of God 
to the Gentiles before the promulgation of the law. 
S. Bar Nachman (12th century) notes his connec- 
tion with the family of Abraham as a sign that he 
was the fittest person to expound the ways of God. 
The Greek Fathers generally follow Chrysostom in 
attributing to him a superior intellect; while many 
of the best critics of the two last centuries ¢ con- 
sider that the true dialectic solution of the great 
problems discussed in the book is to be found in his 
discourse. On the other hand, Jerome,’ who is 
followed by Gregory,/ and many ancient as well as 
modern writers of the Western Church, speak of 
his character and arguments with singular con- 
tempt. Later critics, chiefly rationalists,7 see in 
him but an empty babbler, introduced only to 
heighten by contrast the effect of the last solemn 
and dignified discourse of Job. The alternative of 
rejecting his speech as an interpolation was scarcely 
less objectionable, and has been preferred by Stuhl- 
mann, Bernstein, Ewald, Renan, and other writers 
of similar opinions in our country. A candid and 
searching examination, however, leads to a different 
conclusion. It is proved (see Schlottmann, Einl. 
p- 55) that there is a close internal connection be- 
tween this and other parts of the book; there are 
references to numerous passages in the discourses 
of Job and his friends; so covert as only to be dis- 
covered by close inquiry, yet, when pointed out, so 
striking and natural as to leave no room for doubt. 
Elihu supplies exactly what Job repeatedly demands 
—a confutation of his opinions, not merely pro- 
duced by an overwhelming display of divine power, 
but by rational and human arguments, and pro- 
ceeding from one, not like his other opponents 


nounced by Hebrew scholars not to be genuine,” and 
he disposes of the question in a short note (The Book 
of Job, p. 24). 

d@ Thus Calvin, Thomas Aquinas, and A, Schultens, 
who speaks of his speech thus: “ Elihui moderatis- 
gima illa quidem, sed tamen zelo Dei flagrantissima 
redargutio, qua Jobum subtiliter non minus quam 
grayiter compescere aggreditur.”’ 

e The commentary on Job is not by Jerome, but 
one of his disciples, and probably expresses his 
thoughts. , 

S Moralia Magna, lib. xxviii. 1, 11. 

g Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Umbreit. 
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bigoted or hypocritical, but upright, candid, and 
truthful (comp. xxxiii. 3 with vi. 24, 25). The 
reasonings of Elihu are, moreover, such as are 
needed for the development of the doctrines incul- 
cated in the book, while they are necessarily cast 
in a form which could not without irreverence be as- 
signed to the Almighty. As to the objection that 
the doctrinal system of Elihu is in some points 
more advanced than that of Job or his friends, it 
may be answered, first, that there are no traces in 
this discourse of certain doctrines which were un- 
doubtedly known at the earliest date to which those 
critics would assign the interpolation; whereas it is 
evident that if known they would have been ad- 
duced as the very strongest arguments for a warn- 
ing and consolation. No reader of the Psalms and 
of the prophets could have failed to urge such topics 
as the resurrection, the future judgment, and the 
personal advent of Messiah. Secondly, the doc- 
trinal system of Elihu differs rather in degree than 
in kind from that which has been either developed 
or intimated in several passages of the work, and 
consists chiefly in a specific application of the me- 
diatorial theory, not unknown to Job, and in a 
deeper appreciation of the love manifested in all 
providential dispensations. It is quite consistent 
with the plan of the writer, and with the admirable 
skill shown in the arrangement of the whole work, 
that the highest view as to the object of afflictions, 
and to the source to which men should apply for 
comfort and instruction, should be reserved for this, 
which, so far as regards the human reasoners,? is 
the culminating point of the discussion. Little can 
be said for Lightfoot’s theory, that the whole work 
was composed by Elihu; or for E. Renan’s con- 
jecture that this discourse may have been composed 
by the author in his old age;¢ yet these views 
imply an unconscious impression that Elihu is the 
fullest exponent of the truth. ° It is satisfactory to 
know that two @ of the most impartial and discern- 
ing critics, who unite in denying this to be an 
original and integral portion of the work, fully 
acknowledge its intrinsic excellence and beauty. 
There is no difficulty in accounting for the omis- 
sion of Elihu’s name in the introduction. No per- 
sons are named in the book until they appear as 
agents, or as otherwise concerned in the events. 
Thus Job’s brethren are named incidentally in one 
of his speeches, and his relatives are for the first 
time in the concluding chapter. Had Elihu been 
mentioned at first, we should of course haye ex- 
pected him to take part in the discussion, and the 
impression made by his startling address would 
haye been lost. Job does not answer him, nor in- 
deed could he deny the cogency of his arguments; 
while this silence brings out a curious point of coin- 
cidence with a previous declaration of the patriarch 
(vi. 24, 25). Again, the discourse being substan- 
tially true did not need correction, and is therefore 
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left unnoticed in the final decision of the Almighty.¢ 
Nothing indeed could be more in harmony with 
the ancient traditions of the East than that a youth, 
moved by a special and supernatural impulse to 
speak out God’s truth in the presence of his elders, 
should retire into obscurity when he had done his 
work. More weight is to be attached to the objec- 
tion resting upon diversity of style, and dialectic 
peculiarities. The most acute critics differ indeed 
in their estimate of both, and are often grossly 
deceived (see Schlottmann, p. 61), still there can 
be little doubt as to the fact. It may be accounted 
for either on the supposition that the author ad- 
hered strictly to the form in which tradition handed 
down the dialogue; in which case the speech of a 
Syrian might be expected to bear traces of his dia- 
lect :/ or that the Chaldaic forms and idioms, which 
are far from resembling later vulgarisms or corrup- 
tions of Hebrew, and occur only in highly poetic 
passages of the oldest writers, are such as pecu- 
liarly suit the style of the young and fiery speaker 
(see Schlottmann, Linl. p. 61). It has been ob- 
served, and with apparent truth, that the discourses 
of the other interlocutors have each a very distinct 
and characteristic coloring, shown not only in the 
general tone of thought, but in peculiarities of 
expression (Ewald and Schlottmann). The exces- 
sive obscurity of the style, which is universally 
admitted, may be accounted for in a similar man- 
ner. A young man speaking under strong excite- 
ment, embarrassed by the presence of his elders, 
and by the peculiar responsibility of his position, 
might be expected to use language obscured by 
repetitions; and, though ingenious and true, yet 
somewhat intricate and imperfectly developed argu- 
ments; such as in fact present great difficulties in 
the exegesis of this portion of the book. 

Ill. Historical Character of the Work. — Three 
distinct theories have been maintained at various 
times — some believing the book to be strictly his- 
torical; others a religious fiction; others a composi- 
tion based upon facets. Until a comparatively late 
time the prevalent opinion was, not only that the 
persons and events which it describes are real, but 
that the very words of the speakers were accurately 
recorded. It was supposed either that Job himself 
employed the latter years of his life in writing it 
(A. Schultens), or that at a very early age some 
inspired Hebrew collected the facts and sayings, 
faithfully preserved by oral tradition, and presented 
them to his countrymen in their own tongue. By 
some the authorship of the work was attributed to 
Moses; by others it was believed (and this theory 
has lately been sustained with much ingenuity 9) 
that Moses became acquainted with the documents 
during his residence in Midian, and that he added 
the introductory and concluding chapters. 

The fact. of Job’s existence, and the substantial 
truth of the narrative, were not likely to be denied 


@ See Schlottmann (/. c.). The reader will remem- 
ber the just, though sarcastic, criticism of Pope on 
Milton’s irreverence and bad taste. 

b> Hahn says of Elihu: ‘A young wise man, rep- 
resenting all the intelligence of his age’ (p. 5). Cf. 
A. Schultens and Hengstenberg in Kitto’s Cycl. of 
Bibl. Lit. . 

¢ Page lvii. This implies, at any rate, that in his 
opinion there is no absolute incompatibility between 
this and other parts of the book in point of style or 
thought. The conjecture is a striking instance of in- 
consistency in a very dogmatic writer. ; 

@ Ewald and Renan, Ewald says: ‘“ The thoughts 


in this speech are in themselves exceedingly pure and 
true, conceived with greater depth, and presented with 
more force than in the rest of the book” (p. 320). 

e This seems a sufficient answer to an objection 
more likely to occur to a modern European than to a 
Hebrew. 

f Stickel supposes that the Aramaic forms were 
intentionally introduced by the author on account of 
the Syrian descent of Elihu. 


9g By Dr. Lee; see his Introduction. He accounts 


thus for the use of the name FT)775, found, with one 
exception, only in these chapters. 
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by Hebrews or Christians, considering the terms 
in which the patriarch is named i in the 14th of Eze- 
kiel and in the Epistle of St. James (ver. 11). It 
seemed to early writers incompatible with any idea 
of inspiration to assume that a narrative, certainly 
not allegorical, should be a mere fiction; and irrev- 
erent to suppose that the Almighty would be in- 
troduced as a speaker in an imaginary colloquy. 
In the East numerous traditions (Ewald, pp. 17, 18; 

see D’Herbelot, s. v. Ayoub) about the patriarch 
and his family show the deep impression made by 
his character and calamities: these traditions may 
possibly have been derived from the book itself; 

but it is at least equally probable that they had an 
independent origin. We are led to the same con- 
clusion by the soundest principles of criticism. 
Ewald says (inl. p. 15) most truly, “ The inven- 
tion of a history without foundation in facts — the 
creation of a person, represented as having a real 
historical existence, out of the mere head of the 
poet — is a notion so entirely alien to the spirit of 
all antiquity, that it only began to develop itself 
gradually in the latest epoch of the literature of 
any ancient people, and in its complete form belongs 
only to the most modern times.”” In the canonical 
books there is not a trace of any such inyention. 
Of all people the Hebrews were the least likely to 
mingle the mere creations of imagination with the 
sacred records reverenced as the peculiar glory of 
their race. 

This principle is corroborated by special argu- 
ments. It is, to say the least, highlyyimprobable 
that a Hebrew, had he invented such a character 
as that of Job, should have represented him as be- 
longing to a race which, though descended from 
a common ancestor, was never on friendly, and 
generally on hostile, terms with his own people. 
Uz, the residence of Job, is in no way associated 
with Israelitish history, and, apart from the patri- 
arch’s own history, would haye no interest for a 
Hebrew. The names of most persons introduced 
have no meaning connected with the part attribu- 
ted to them in the narrative. The name of Job 
himself is but an apparent exception. According 


to most critics 38 i is derived from ANS, infen- 

sus fuit, and means “ cruelly or hostilely treated ;” 

according to others (Ewald and Rosenmiiller) o 

high authority it may signify “a true penitent,” 
Sas 


corresponding to ws 5); so applied to Job, and 


evidently with reference to his name, in the Koran 
(Sur. 38, 44). In either case the name would give 
but a very partial view, and would indeed fail to 
represent the central principle @ of the patriarch’s 
heroic character. It is moreover far from improb- 
able that the name previously borne by the hero 
may have been changed in commemoration of the 
Dee 

@ A fictitious name would of course have meant 
what the ancients supposed that Job must signify. 
To "Tap dvowa Urowovn voetrar, Kat éorw, ws Re 
TovTOV 0 mpoEKANHOn, 7 KANOHVaL Omep éyévero, Didymus 
Alexand. col. 1120, ed. Migne. 

’ This is nasemed by all the critics who believe the 
details of the work to be a pure creation of the poet. 
‘He has represented the simple relations of patri- 
archal life, and sustained the assumed character of a 
rich Arabian chieftain of a nomad tribe, with the 
greatest truthfulness.” (Hahn.) Thus Ewald, Schlott- 
mann, etc., p. 70. 

¢ Both races probably dwelt near the land of Uz. 
See Rosenm. Proll. pp. 30, 31. 
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event. Such was the case with Abraham, Jacob, 
Joshua, and in all probability with many other his- 
torical personages in the Old Testament. It, is 
worth noting, without laying much stress upon the 
fact, that in a notice appended to the Alexandrian 
version it is stated, “he bore previously the name 
of Jobab;”’ and that a tradition adopted by the 
Jews and some Christian Fathers, identifies Job 
with Jobab, prince of Edom, mentioned in Gen. 
xxxvl. 33. . Moreover a coincidence between the 
name and the character or history of a real person 
is not uncommon in any age. To this it is objected 
that the resemblance in Greek does not exist in the 


Hebrew —a strange assertion: DVS and I2AY 
are certainly not much less alike than "168 and 
"IwBap. 

To this it must be added that there is a singular 
air of reality in the whole narrative, such as must 
either proceed naturally from a faithful adherence 
to objective truth, or be the result of the most con- 
summate art.? The effect is produced partly by 
the thorough consistency of all the characters, 
especially that of Job, not merely as drawn in 
broad strong outlines, but as developed under a 
variety of most trying circumstances: partly also 
by the minute and accurate account of incidents 
which in a fiction would probably have been noted 
by an ancient writer in a vague and general man- 
ner. ‘Thus we remark the mode in which the 
supernatural trial is carried into execution by nat- 
ural agencies — by Chaldzean and Sabean ¢ robbers 
—by whirlwinds common in and peculiar to the 
desert — by fire—and lastly by the elephantiasis 
(see Schlottmann, p. 15; Ewald, /. c.; and Heng- 
stenberg), the most formidable disease known in 
the East. The disease was indeed one which the 
Indians “ and most Orientals then probably believed 
to be peculiarly indicative of divine wrath, and 
would therefore be naturally selected by the writer 
(see the analysis above). But the symptoms are 
described so faithfully as to leave no doubt that 
the writer must either haye introduced them with 
a view of giving an air of truthfulness to his work, 
or have recorded what he himself witnessed, or 
received from an exact tradition. The former sup- 
pp eestion is confuted by the fact that the peculiar 
f | symptoms are not described in any one single pas- 
sage so as to attract the reader’s attention, but are 
made out by a critical and scientific examination 
of words occurring here and there at intervals in 
the complaints of the sufterer.e The most refined 
art fails in producing such a result: it is rarely 
attempted in the most artificial ages; was never 
dreamed of by ancient writers, and must here be 
regarded as a strong instance of the undesigned 
coincidences which the soundest criticism regards 
as the best evidence of genuineness and authen- 
ticity in any work. 


ad Thus Origen, c. Céels. vi. 5, 2; Abulfeda, Hist. 


w 


Anteisl., O90s pons, p. 27, ed. Fleischer, 


t. e. his body was smitten with elephantiasis (the 
S 
Puy 


plas), and eaten by worms. 


scribed by Ainslie, Transactions R. S., and Bruce. 
See Ewald, p. 23. 

é Ch. ii. 7,3; vii. 5, 185 xvi.8; xix. 17, 20; xxx. 
18; and other passages. See the valuable remarks 
of Ewald, p. 22. 


The disease is de- 
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Forcible as these arguments may appear, many 
critics have adopted the opinion either that the 
whole work is a moral or religious apologue, or 
that, upon a substratum of a few rudimental facts 
preserved by tradition, the genius of an original 
thinker has raised this, the most remarkable mon- 
ument of the Semitic mind. The first indications 
of this opinion are found in the Talmud (Baba 
Bathra, 14-16). In a discussion upon the age of 
this book, while the Rabbins in general maintain 
its historical character, Samuel Bar Nachman de- 
clares his conviction ‘Job did not exist, and was 
not a created man, but the work is a parable.’ 
Hai Gaon,” A. D. 1000, who is followed by Jarchi, 
alters this passage to “ Job existed and was created 
to become a parable.” They had evidently no crit- 
ical ground for the change, but bore witness to the 
prevalent tradition of the Hebrews. Maimonides 
(Moreh Nevochim, iii. 22), with his characteristic 
freedom of mind, considers it an open question of 
little or no moment to the real value of the inspired 
book. Ralbag, 7. e. R. Levi Ben Gershom, treats 
it as a philosophic work. A late Hebrew commen- 
tator, Simcha Arieh (Schlottmann, p. 4), denies 
the historical truth of the narrative, on the ground 
that it is ineredible the patriarchs of the chosen 
race should be surpassed in goodness by a child of 
Edom. This is worth noting in corroboration of the 
argument that such a fact was not likely to have 
been imvented by an Israelite of any age.¢ 

Luther first suggested the theory which, in some 
form or other, is now most generally received. In 
his introduction to the first edition of his transla- 
tion of the Bible, he speaks of the author as having 
so treated the historical facts as to demonstrate the 
truth that God alone is righteous—and in the 
Tischreden (ed. Walch, tom. xxii. p. 2093), he says, 
“J look upon the book of Job as a true history, yet 
I do not believe that all took place just as it is 
written, but that an ingenious, pious, and learned 
man brought it into its present form.” , This po- 
sition was strongly attacked by Bellarmin, and other 
Roman theologians, and was afterwards repudiated 
by most Lutherans. The fact that Spinoza, Cler- 
icus [Le Clerc], Du Pin, and Father Simon, held 
nearly the same opinion, the-first denying, and the 
others notoriously holding low views of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, had of course a tendency to bring 
it into disrepute. J. D. Michaelis first revived the 
old theory of Bar Nachman, not upon critical but 
dogmatic grounds. In a mere history, the opinions 
or doctrines enounced by Job and his friends could 
haye no dogmatic authority; whereas if the whole 
book were a pure inspiration, the strongest argu- 
ments could be deduced from them on behalf of the 
great truths of the resurrection and a future judg- 
ment, which, though implied in other early books, 
are nowhere so distinctly inculcated. The arbitrary 
character of such reasoning is obvious. At present 
no critic doubts that the narrative rests on facts, 
although the prevalent opinion among continental 
scholars is certainly that in its form and general 


“ bw» sos sta So) mT ND DDS 


riy7y, Mashal has a much wider signification than 
parable, or any English synonym. 

b Ewald and Dukes’s Bettrage, iii. 165. 

¢ Theodorus of Mopsuestia stands alone in denying 
the inspiration, while he admits the historical char- 
acter of the book, which he asserted, in a passage 
condemned at the second Council of Constantinople, 
to be replete with statements derogatory to God, and 
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features, in its reasonings and representations of 
character, the book is a work of creative genius. 

The question, however, cannot be settled, nor 
indeed thoroughly understood, without reference to 
other arguments by which critics have endeavored 
to determine the date at which the work was com- 
pleted in its present form, and the circumstances 
under which it was composed. We proceed, there- 
fore, to consider — 

IV. The probuble Age, Country, and Position of 
the Author.—'The language alone does not, as some 
have asserted, supply any decisive test as to the date 
of the composition. _Crities of the last century gen- 
erally adopted the opinion of A. Schultens (Pref, 
ad librum Jobi), who considered that the indications 
of external influences were best accounted for on 
the supposition that the book was written at a very 
early period, before the different branches of the 
Semitic race had completely formed their distinct 
dialects. The fact that the language of this work 
approaches far more nearly to the Arabic than any 
other Hebrew production was remarked by Jerome 
and is recognized by the soundest critics. On the 
other hand, there are undoubtedly many Aramaic 
words,“ and grammatical forms, which some critics 
have regarded as a strong proof that the writers 
must have lived during, or even after the Captivity. 
Att present this hypothesis is universally given up 
as untenable. It is proved (Ewald, Renan, Schlott- 
mann, and Kosegarten) that there is a radical dif- 
ference between the Aramaisms of the later Hebrew 
writings and those found in the book of Job. These 
latter are, without an exception, such as charac- 
terize the antique and highly poetic style; they 
occur in parts of the Pentateuch, in the Song of 
Deborah, in the earliest Psalms, and the Song of 
Solomon, all of which are now admitted even by 
the ablest rationalistic critics to be among the ear- 
liest and purest productions of Hebrew literature.¢ 
So far as any argument can be drawn from idiom- 
atic peculiarities, it may be regarded as a settled 
point that the buck was written long before the 
exile (see some good observations by Hiivernick, 
l. c.); while there is absolutely hothing to prove a 
later date than the Pentateuch, or even those parts 
of the Pentateuch which appear to belong to the 
patriarchal age. 

This impression is borne out by the style. All 
critics have recognized its grand archaic character. 
Firm, compact, sonorous as the ring of a pure 
metal, severe and at times rugged, yet always dig- 
nified and majestic, the language belongs altogether 
to a period when thought was slow, but profound 
and intensely concentrated, when the weighty and 
oracular sayings of the wise were wont to be en- 
grayed upon rocks with a pen of iron and in char- 
acters of molten lead (see xix. 24). It is truly a 
lapidary style, such as was natural only in an age 
when writing, though known, was rarely used, before 
language had acquired clearness, fluency, and flex- 
ibility, but lost much of its freshness and native 
force. Much stress has been laid upon the fact 


such as could only proceed from a vain and ignorant 
heathen. Aben Ezra, among the Jews, maintained the 
same opinion. 

d@ A list is given by Lee, p. 50. See also Hivernick, 
Introd, to O. T. p. 176, Eng. Trans. 

e Renan’s good taste and candor here, as elsewhere, 
neutralize his rationalistic tendency. In the Histoire 
des Langues Sémitiques, ed. 1857, he held that the 
Aramaisms indicate a very late date; in the preface 
to Job he has adopted the opinion here expressed. 
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that the book bears a closer resemblance to the 
Proverbs of Solomon than to any other Hebrew 
work (see especially Rosenmiiller, Proll. p- 38). 
This is true to a remarkable extent with regard to 
the thoughts, words, and forms of expression, while 
the metre, which is somewhat peculiar and strongly 
marked, is almost identical. Hence it has been 
inferred that the composition belongs to the Solo- 
monian era, or to the period between Solomon and 
Hezekiah, by whose orders, as we are expressly in- 
formed, a great part of the book of Proverbs was 
compiled. But the argument loses much of its 
force when we consider that Solomon did not merely 
invent the proverbs, but collected the most ancient 
and curious sayings of olden times, not only of the 
Hebrews, but probably of other nations with whom 
he had extensive intercourse, and in whose philos- 
ophy he is supposed, not without good reason, to 
haye taken deep interest, even to the detriment of 
his religious principles (see Renan’s Job, p. xxiii.) ; 
white those proverbs which he invented himself 
would as a matter of course be cast in the same 
metrical form and take an archaic character. 
Again, there can be little doubt that the passages 
in which the resemblance is most complete and 
striking, were taken from one book by the author 
of the other, and adapted, according to a Hebrew 
custom common among the prophets, to the special 
purposes of his work. On comparing these pas- 
sages, it seems impossible to deny that they be- 
longed in the first instance to the book of Job,? 
where they are in thorough harmony With the 
tenor of the argument, and have all the character- 
istics of the author’s genius. ‘Taking the resem- 
blance as a fact, we are entitled to conclude that 
we have in Job a composition not later than the 
most ancient proverbs, and certainly of much éatlier 
date than the entire book. 

The extent to which the influence of this book 
is perceptible in the later literature of the Hebrews 
is a subject of great interest and importance; but 
it has not yet been thoroughly investigated. Hi- 
vernick has a few good remarks in his general Jn- 
troduction to the Old Testument, § 30. Dr. Lee 
(Introd. section vii.) has led the way to a more 
complete and searching inquiry by a close examina- 
tion of five chapters, in which he produces a vast 
number of parallel passages from the Pentateuch 
(which he holds to be contemporary with the Intro- 
duction, and of a later date than the rest of the 
book), from Ruth, Samuel, the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Kcclesiastes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, [zekiel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Micah, and Nahum, all of which are probably, 
and some of them demonstrably, copied from Job. 


a Wach verse, with very few exceptions, consists of 
two parallel members, and each member of three 
words: when that number is exceeded, it is owing to 
the particles or subordinate words, which are almost 
always so combined as to leaye only three tones in 
each member (Schlottmann, p. 68). 

b See Rosenmiiller, Prol/. p. 40. Even Renan, who 
believes that Job was written after the time of Solo- 
mon, holds that the description of Wisdom (ch. xxviii.) 
is the original source of the idea which we find in 
Proverbs (chs. viii., ix.). 

¢ See some excellent remarks by Renan, p. xxxvii. 

d The Makamat of Hariri, and the life of Timour 
by Arabshah, in Arabic, the works of Lycophron in 
Greek, are good examples. Somewhat of this char- 
acter may perhaps be found in the last chapters of 
Reclesiastes, while it is conspicuous in the apocryphal 
books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch. In- 
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Considerable weight must also be attached to 
the fact that Job is far more remarkable for obscu- 
rity than any Hebrew writing. There is an ob- 
scurity which results from confusion of thought, 
from carelessness and inaccuracy, or from studied 
involutions and artificial combination of metaphors 
indicating a late age’ But when it is owing to 
obsolete words, intense concentration of thought 
and language, and incidental allusions to long-for- 
gotten traditions, it is an all but infallible proof of 
primeval antiquity. Such are precisely the diffi- 
culties in this book. The enormous mass of notes 
which a reader must wade through, before he can 
feel himself competent to decide upon the most 
probable interpretation of a single chapter,’ proves 
that this book stands apart from all other produc- 
tions of the Hebrews, belongs to a different epoch, 
and, in accordance with the surest canons of crit- 
icism, to an earlier age. 

We arrive at the same conclusion from consider- 
ing the institutions, manners, and historical facts 
described or alluded to in this book. It must be 
borne in mind that no ancient writer ever succeeded 
in reproducing the manners of a past age;/ to use 
the words of M. Renan, “antiquity had not an 
idea of what we call local coloring.” The attempt 
was never made by any Hebrew; and the age of 
any writer can be positively determined when we 
know the date of the institutions and customs which 
he describes. Again it is to the last degree improb- 
able (being without a precedent or parallel) that an 
ancient author9 should intentionally and success- 
fully avoid all reference to historical occurrences, 
and to changes in religious forms or doctrines of a 
date posterior to that of the events which he nar- 
rates. These points are now generally recognized, 
but they have rarely been applied with consistency 
and candor by commentators on this book. 

In the first place it is distinctly admitted that 
from the beginning to the end no reference what- 
ever is made to the Mosaic law, or to any of the 
peculiar institutions of Israel,” or to the great car- 
dinal events of the national history after the Ex- 
odus. It cannot be proved? that such reference 
was unlikely to occur in connection with the argu- 
ment. The sanctions and penalties of the Law, if 
known, could scarcely have been passed oyer by the 
opponents of Job, while the deliverance of Israel 
and the overthrow of the Egyptians supplied ex- 
actly the examples which they required in order to 
silence the complaints and answer the arguments 
of Job. The force of this argument is not affected 
by the answer that other books written long after 
the establishment of the Mosaic ritual contain few 


stances in our own literature will occur to every 
reader. 

e The draé Acyoueva, and passages of which the 
interpretation is wholly a matter of conjecture, far 
surpass those of any portion of the O. T. 

JF This is true of the Greek dramatists, and of the 
greatest original writers of our own, and indeed of 
every country before the 18th century. 

9 In fact, scarcely one work of fiction exists in 
which a searching criticism does not detect anachron- 
isms or inconsistencies. 


h See Renan, p. xvi. It should be noted that even 


the word mahal so common in every other book, 
especially in those of the post-Dayidie age, occurs only 
once in Job (xxii. 22), and then not in the special or 
technical signification of a received code. 

t See, on the other side, Pareau ap. Rosenm. 
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or no allusions to those institutions or events. The 
statement is inaccurate. In each of the books spe- 
cified “ there are abundant traces of the Law. It 
was not to be expected that a complete view of the 
Levitical rites, or of historical facts unconnected | 
with the subject-matter of those works, could be 
derived from them; but they abound in allusions 
to customs and notions peculiar to the Hebrews 
trained under the Law, to the services of the Tab- | 
ernacle or Temple, and they all recognize most dis- 
tinctly the existence of a sacerdotal system, whereas 
our author ignores, and therefore, as we may rea- 
sonably conclude, was unacquainted with any forms 
of religious service, save those of the patriarchal age. 

Ewald, whose judgment in this case will not be 
questioned,” asserts very positively that in all the 
descriptions of manners and customs, domestic, 
social, and political, and even in the indirect allu- 
sions and illustrations, the genuine coloring of the 
age of Job, that is of the period between Abraham 
and Moses, is very faithfully observed; that all his- 
torical examples and allusions are taken exclusively 
from patriarchal times, and that there is a com- 
plete and successful avoidance of direct reference to 
later occurrences,¢ which in his opinion may have 
been known to the writer. All critics concur in 
extolling the fresh, antique simplicity of manners 
described in this book, the genuine air of the wild, 
free, vigorous life of the desert, the stamp of hoar 
antiquity, and the thorough consistency in the 
development of characters, equally remarkable for 
originality and force. There is an absolute con- 
trast between the manners, thoughts, and feelings, 
and those which characterized the Israelites during 
the monarchical period; while whatever difference 
exists between the customs of the older patriarchs 
as described in Genesis and those of Job’s family 
and associates, is accounted for by the progress of 
events in the intervening period. The chieftain 
lives in considerable splendor and dignity; menial 
offices, such as commonly devolved upon the elder 
patriarchs and their children, are now performed 
by servants, between whom and the family the dis- 
tinction appears to be more strongly marked. Job 
visits the city frequently, and is there received with 
high respect as a prince, judge, and distinguished 
warrior (xxix. 7-9). There are allusions to courts 
of judicature, written indictments,4 and regular 
forms of procedure (xiii. 26, and xxxi. 28). Men 
had begun to observe and reason upon the phe- 
nomena of nature, and astronomical observations 
were connected with curious speculations upon 
primeval traditions. We read (xx. 15, xxiii. 10, 
xxvii. 16, 17, xxviii. 1-21) of mining operations, 
great buildings, ruined sepulchres, perhaps even of 
sculptured figures of the dead,“ and there are 


@M. Renan says: “On s’étonnait de ne trouver 
dans le livre de Job aucune trace des prescriptions 
mosaiques. Mais on n’en trouve pas davantage dans 
le livre des Proverbes, dans Vhistoire des Juges et des 
premiers Rois, et en général dams les écrivains anté- 
rieurs 4 la derniére époque du royaume de Juda.” 
It must be remembered that this writer denies the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

b Einleitung, p. 57. M. Renan, Hahn, Schlott- 
mann, and other critics, agree fully with this opinion. 

¢ The entire disappearance of the bushmen (Job 
xxx. 4-7) belongs to a very early age. Ewald supposes 
them to have been descendants of the Horites ; and 
‘enlottmann (p. 15) observes, truly, that the writer 
neust have known them from his own observation. 
This throws us of course back to the Mosaic age. 
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throughout copious allusions to the natural pro- 
ductions and the arts of Egypt. Great revolutions 
had occurred within the time of the writer; nations 
once independent had been overthrown, and whole 
races reduced to a state of misery and degradation. 
All this might be expected, even supposing the 
work to have been written before or near the date 
of the Exodus. The communications with Egypt 
were frequent, and indeed uninterrupted during the 
patriarchal age, and in that country each one of 
the customs upon which most reliance is placed as 
indicating a later date is now proved to have been 
common long before the age of Moses (see Lepsius, 
Schlottmann, p. 107). Moreover, there is sufticient 
reason to believe that under favorable circumstances 
a descendant of Abraham, who was himself a war- 
rior, and accustomed to meet princes on terms of 
equality, would at a very early age acquire the 
habits, position, and knowledge which we admire in 
Job. He was the head of a great family, success- 
ful in war, prosperous in peace, supplied abundantly 
with the necessaries of life, and enjoying many of 
its luxuries; he lived near the great cities on the 
Euphrates’ and Tigris, and on the route of the 
caravans which at the remotest periods exchanged 
the productions of Egypt and the far East, and had 
therefore abundant opportunities of procuring in- 
formation from those merchants, supposing that he 
did not himself visit a country so full of interest to 
a thoughtful mind. 

Such a progress in civilization may or may not 
be admitted by historical critics to be probable 
within the limits of time thus indicated, but no 
positive historical fact or allusion can be produced 
from the book to prove that it could not haye been 
written before the time of Moses. The single ob- 
jection (Renan, p. 40) which presents any difficulty 
is the mention of the Chaldzans in the introductory 
chapter. It is certain that they appear first in 
Hebrew history about the year B. c. 770: But the 
name of Chesed, the ancestor of the race, is found 
in the genealogical table in Genesis (xxii. 22), a 
fact quite sufficient to prove the early existence of 
the people as a separate tribe. It is highly prob- 
able that an ancient race bearing that name in 
Curdistan (see Xenoph. Cyr. iii. 1, § 34; Anad. 
iv. 3, § 4, v. 5, § 17) was the original source of the 
nation, who were there trained in predatory habits, 
and accustomed, long before their appearance in 
history, to make excursions into the neighboring 
deserts; a view quite in harmony with the part 
assigned to them in this book. 

The arguments which have induced the generality 
of modern critics to assign a later date to this book, 
notwithstanding their concurrence in most of the 
points and principles which we have just considered, 


eens in Egypt at any early period (Diod. Sic. i. 
p. 75). 

e Ch. xxi. 82. The interpretation is very doubtful. 

J The remarkable treatise by Chwolsohn, Ueber die 
Ueberreste der Babylonischen Literatur in Arabischen 
Uebersetzungen, proves an advance in mental culti- 
vation in those regions at a far earlier age, more 
than sufficient to answer every objection of this na- 
ture. ‘ 

g This is now generally admitted. See M. Renan, 
Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques, ed. 1858, 
p. 56. He says truly that they were “ redoutés dans 
tout VOrient pour leurs brigandages” (p. 65). See 
also Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, vol. i. p. 812. Ur of the 
Chaldeeans was undoubtedly so named because it was 
founded or occupied by that people. 
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may be reduced to two heads, which we will now 
examine separately : — 

1. We are told that tlfe doctrinal system is con- 
siderably in advance of the Mosaic; in fact that it 
is the result of a recoil from the stern, narrow dog- 
matism of the Pentateuch. Here of course there 
can be no common ground between those who 
admit, and those who secretly or openly deny the 
authenticity and inspiration of the Mosaic writings. 
Still even rationalistic criticism cannot show, what 
it so confidently assumes, that there is a demon- 
strable difference in any essential point between the 
principles recognized in Genesis and those of our 
author. The absence of all recognition of the 
peculiar views and institutions first introduced or 
developed in the Law has been already shown to be 
an evidence of an earlier date —all that is really 
proved is that the elementary truths of primeval 
revelation are represented, and their consequences 
developed under a great variety of striking and 
original forms —a fact sufficiently accounted for by 
the highly thoughtful character of the book, and 
the undoubted genius of the writer (comp. Job x. 
9; Gen. ili. 19; Isa. xxvii. 3; Gen. ii. 7, vii. 22; 
Job xxii. 15, 16, with the account of the deluge). 
In Genesis and in this work we have the same 
theology; the attributes of the Godhead are iden- 
tical. Man is represented in all his strength and 
in all his weakness, glorious in capacities, but infirm 
and impure in his actual condition, with a soul and 
spirit allied to the eternal, but with a phys‘cal con- 
stitution framed from the dust to which it must 
return. The writer of Job knows just so much of 
the fall of Adam and the early events of man’s his- 
tory, including the deluge (xxii. 15, 16), as was 
likely to be preserved by tradition in all the families 
descended from Shem. And with reference to those 
points in which a real progress was made by the 
Israelites after the time of Moses, the position from 
which this writer starts is precisely that of the law- 
giver. One great problem of the book is the recon- 
ciliation of unmerited suffering with the love and 
justice of God. In the prophets and psalms the 
subject is repeatedly discussed, and receives, if not 
a complete, yet a substantially satisfactory settle- 
ment in connection with the great doctrines of 
Messiah’s kingdom, priesthood, sufferings, and sec- 
ond advent, involving the resurrection and a future 
judgment. In the book of Job, as it has been 
shown, there is no indication that the question had 
previously been raised. The answers given to it 
are evidently elicited by the discussions. Even in 
the discourse of Elihu, in which the nearest ap- 
proach to the full development of the true theory 
of providential dispensations is admitted to be found, 
and which indeed for that very reason has been 
suspected of interpolation, there is no sign that the 
writer knew those characteristics of Messiah which 
from the time of David were continually present to 
the mind of the Israelites. 

Again it is said that the representation of angels, 
and still more specially of Satan, belongs to a later 
epoch. Some haye even asserted that the notion 
must have been derived from Persian or Assyrian 


@ To the epoch of the Achamenide. 

b See Renan, p. xxxix. This was previously pointed 
out by Herder. 

e Dr. Lee (Introduction to Job, p. 13) observes that 
although Satan is not named in Genesis, yet the char- 
acter which that name implies is clearly intimated 


in the words, ‘I will put enmity (TTD°N) between 
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mythology. That hypothesis is now generally re- 
jected —on the one hand it would fix a far later 
date“ for the composition than any critic of the 
least authority would now assign to the book; on 
the other it is proved? that Satan bears no resem- 
blance to Ahriman; he acts only by permission 
from God, and differs from the angels not in essence 
but in character. It is true that Satan is not 
named in the Pentateuch, but there is an exact 
correspondence between the characteristics of the 
malignant and envious accuser in this book and 
those of the enemy of man and God, which are 
developed in the history of the Fall.¢ The appella- 
tion of “ sons of God” is peculiar to this book and 
that of Genesis. 

It is also to be remarked that no charge of idol- 
atry is brought against Job by his opponents when 
enumerating all the crimes which they can imagine 
to account for his calamities. The only allusion 
to the subject (xxxi. 26) refers to the earliest form 
of false religion known in the East. To an Israelite, 
living after the introduction of heathen rites, such 
a charge was the very first which would have sug- 
gested itself, nor can any one satisfactory reason be 
assigned for the omission. 

2. Nearly all modern critics, even those who 
admit the inspiration of the author, agree in the 
opinion that the composition of the whole work, the 
highly systematic development of the plot, and the 
philosophic tone of thought indicate a considerable 
progress in mental cultivation far beyond what can, 
with any show of probability, be supposed to have 
existed before the age of Solomon. We are told 
indeed that such topics as are here introduced occu- 
pied men’s minds for the first time when schools 
of philosophy were formed under the influence of 
that prince. Such assertions are easily made, and 
resting on no tangible grounds, they are not easily 
disproved. It should, however, be remarked that 
the persons introduced in this book belong to a 
country celebrated for wisdom in the earliest times; 
insomuch that the writer who speaks of those 
schools considers that the peculiarities of the Sol- 
omonian writings were derived from intercourse 
with its inhabitants (Renan, pp. xxiii—xxy.). The 
book of Job differs from those writings chiefly in 
its greater earnestness, vehemence of feeling, vivacity 
of imagination, and free independent inquiry into 
the principles of divine government; characteristics 
as it would seem of a primitive race, acquainted 
only with the patriarchal form of religion, rather 
than of a scholastic age. There is indeed nothing 
in the composition incompatible with the Mosaic 
age, admitting (what all rationalistie critics who 
assign a later date to this book deny) the authen- 
ticity and integrity of the Pentateuch. 

We should attach more weight to the argument 
derived from the admirable arrangement of the 
entire book (Schlottmann, p. 108), did we not 
remember how completely the same course of 
reasoning misled the acutest critics in the case of 
the Homeric poems. There is a kind of artifice in 
style and arrangement of a subject which is at once 
recognized as an infallible indication of a highly 


thee and him.” The connection between this word 
and the name of Job is perhaps more than an acci- 
dental coincidence. 

d The worship of the moon was introduced into 
Mesopotamia, probably in the earliest age, by the 
Aryans. See Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, i. p. 313. 
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cultivated or declining literature. This, however, 
differs essentially from the harmonious and majestic 
simplicity of form, and the natural development-of 
a great thought which characterize the first grand 
productions of genius in every nation, and produce 
so powerful an impression of reality as well as of 
grandeur in every unprejudiced reader of the book 
of Job. 

These considerations lead of course to the con- 
clusion that the book must have been written before 
the promulgation of the Law, by one speaking the 
Hebrew language, and thoroughly conversant with 
the traditions preserved in the family of Abraham. 
Whether the writer had access to original docu- 
ments “ or not is mere matter of conjecture; but it 
can scarcely be doubted that he adhered yery closely 
to the accounts, whether oral or written, which he 
received. 

It would be a waste of time to consider the ar- 
guments of those who hold that the writer lived 
near the time of the Captivity — that view is now 
all but universally repudiated: but one hypothesis 
which has been lately brought forward (by Stickel, 
who is followed by Schlottmann), and supported 
by very ingenious arguments, deserves a more spe- 
cial notice. It meets some of the objections which 
have heen here adduced to the prevalent opinion of 
modern critics, who maintain that the writer must 
have lived at a period when the Hebrew language 
and literature had attained their full deyelopment; 
while it accounts in a satisfactory manner for some 
of the most striking peculiarities of the book. That 
supposition is, that Job may have been written after 
the settlement of the Israelites by a dweller in the 
south of Judea, in a district immediately bordering 
upon the Idumean desert. The inhabitants of that 
district were to a considerable extent isolated from 
the rest of the nation: their attendance at the fes- 
tivals and ordinances of the Tabernacle and of the 
Temple before the time of the later kings was prob- 
ably rare and irregular, if it were not altogether 
interrupted during a long period. In that case it 
would be natural that the author, while recognizing 
and enforcing the fundamental principles of religion, 
should be sparing in allusions to the sanctions or 
observances of the Law. A resident in that district 
would haye peculiar opportunities of collecting the 
varied and extensive information which was pos- 
sessed by the author of Job. It was not far from 
the country of Eliphaz; and it is probable that the 
intercourse with all the races to which the persons 
named in the book belonged was frequent during 
the early years of Israelitish history. The caravans 
of Tema and Sheba (Job vi. 19) crossed there in 
a route much frequented by merchants, and the 
communications with Egypt were of course regular 
and uninterrupted. A man of wealth, station, and 
cultivated mind, such as we cannot doubt the au- 
thor must have been, would either learn from con- 
yersation with merchants the peculiarities to which 
he so frequently alludes, or, as is highly probable, 
he would avail himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded of visiting that country, of all the most 
interesting to an ancient. The local coloring, so 
strikingly characteristic of this book, and so evi- 
dently natural, is just what might be expected from 
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such a writer: the families in Southern Palestine, 
even at a later age, lived very much after the man- 
ner of the patriarchs; and illustrations derived 
from the free, wild, vigorous life of the desert, and 
the customs of pastoral tribes, would spontaneously 
suggest themselves to his mind. The people appear 
also to have been noted for freshness and originality 
of mind — qualities seen in the woman of Tekoah, 
or still more remarkably in Amos, the poor and 
unlearned herdman, also of Tekoah. It has also 
been remarked that Amos seems to have known 
and imitated the book of Job (comp. Am. iv. 13, 
y. 8, ix. 6, with Job ix. 8, 9, xxxvili. 31, xii. 15; 
Schlottmann, p. 109): a circumstance scarcely to 
be explained, considering the position and imper- 
fect education of that prophet, excepting on the 
supposition that for some reason or other this book 
was peculiarly popular in that district. Some 
weight may also be attached to the observation 
(Stickel, p. 276; Schlottmann, p. 111) that the 
dialectic peculiarities of Southern Palestine, espe- 
cially the softening of the aspirates and exchanges 
of the sibilants, resemble the few divergences © from 
pure Hebrew which are noted in the book of Job. 

The controversy about the authorship cannot 
eyer be finally settled. From the introduction it 
may certainly be inferred that the writer lived many 
years after the death of Job. From the strongest 
internal evidence it is also clear that he must either 
have composed the work before the Law was pro- 
mulgated, or under most peculiar circumstances 
which exempted him from its influence. The for- 
mer of these two suppositions has nothing against 
it excepting the arguments, which have been shown 
to be far from conclusive, derived from language, 
composition, and indications of a high state of 
mental cultivation and general civilization. It has 
every other argument in its favor, while it is free 
from the great, and surely insuperable, difficulty 
that a devout Israelite, deeply interested in all re- 
ligious speculations, should ignore the doctrines 
and institutions which were the peculiar glory of 
his nation: a supposition which, in addition to its 
intrinsic improbability, is scarcely consistent with 
any sound view of the inspiration of holy writ. 

A complete list and fair estimate of all the pre- 
ceding commentators on Job is given by Rosen- 
miiller (Elenchus Interpp. Jobi, 1824). The best 
rabbinical commentators are — Jarchi, in the 12th 
century; Aben Ezra, a good Arabic as well as He- 
brew scholar, + A. D. 1168; Levi Ben Gershom, 
commonly known as Ralbag, t 1370; and Nach- 
manides in the 13th century. Saadia, the well- 
known translator of the Pentateuch, has written a 
paraphrase of Job, and Tanchum a good commen- 
tary, both in Arabic’ (Ewald, Vorrede, p. xi.). The 
early Fathers contributed little to the explanation 
of the text; but some good remarks on the general 
argument are found in Chrysostom, Didymus Alex- 
andrinus, and other Greek Fathers quoted in the 
Catenze of Nicetas, edited by Junius, London, fol., 
1637 — a’ work chiefly valuable with reference to 
the Alexandrian version. Ephrem Syrus has scholia, 
chiefly doctrinal and practical, vol. ii., Romee, 1740. 
The translation in the Latin Vulgate by Jerome is 
of great value; but the commentary ascribed to 


@ The most skeptical critics admit that the Israel- 
ites had written documents in the age of Moses. See 
E. Renan, Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, p. 116. 


> Eg. DNIVD for AVN, vi. 8; FVD for 


FTW, vi. 10; DWID for DOI, v. 1; Ow 
for PITS, vii. 16. 
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him consists merely of excerpts from the work of 
Philip, one of Jerome’s disciples (see Tillemont, 
Mem. Ecc. xii. 661): it'is of little or no use for 
the interpretation. The great work of Gregory M. 
is practical, spiritual, or mystical, but has little 
connection with the literal meaning, which the au- 
thor does not profess to explain. Among the long 
list of able and learned Romanists who have left 
commentaries on the book, few had any knowledge 
of the Hebrew language: from Caietan, Zufiga, 
little can be learned; but A. Schultens speaks very 
highly .of Pineda, whose commentary has passed 
through many editions. Rosenmiiller says the 
German translation of Job by T. A. Dereser is one 
of the best in that language. The early Protes- 
tants, Bucer, Oecolampadius, and Calvin, contrib- 
uted somewhat to the better understanding of the 
text; but by far the best commentary of that age 
is that prepared by C. Bertram, a disciple of Mer- 
cer, after the death of his master, from his MS. 
notes. This work is well worth consulting. Mercer 
was a sound Hebrew scholar of Reuchlin’s school, 
and a man of acute discernment and excellent jude- 
ment. The great work of Albert Schultens on Job 
(A. D. 1737) far surpasses all preceding and con- 
temporary expositions, nor has the writer as yet 
been surpassed in knowledge of the Hebrew and 
cognate languages. He was the first who brought 
all the resources of Arabic literature to bear upon 
the interpretation of Job. The fault of his book 
is diffuseness, especially in the statement of opin- 
ions long since rejected, and uninteresting to the 
student. The best works of the present century 
are those of Rosenmiiller, 3 vols. 1824; and H. 
Ewald, whose translation and commentary are re- 
markable for accurate learning and originaljty of 
genius, but also for contempt of all who believe in 
the inspiration of Scripture. The Vorrede is most 
painful in tone. The commentaries of Umbreit, 
Vaihinger, Lange, Stickel, Hahn, Hirzel, De Wette, 
Knobel, and Vatke are generally characterized by 
diligence and ingenuity: but have for the most 
part a strong rationalistic tendency, especially the 
three last. The most useful analysis is to be found 
in the introduction to K. Schlottmann’s transla- 
tion, Berlin, 1851; but his commentary is deficient 
in philological research. M. Renan has lately given 
an excellent translation in French (Le Livre de 
Job, Paris, 1859), with an introduction, which, 
notwithstanding its thoroughly skeptical character, 
shows a genial appreciation of some characteristic 
excellences of this book. In England we have a 
great number of translations, commentaries, etc., 
of various merit: among which the highest’ rank 
must be assigned to the work of Dr. Lee, espe- 
cially valuable for its copious illustrations from 
oriental sources. Dacrc: 

* The personal character of Job, and his senti- 
ments and conduct under his afflictions, are to be 
learned from the statements respecting them in the 
introductory and concluding chapters. These are 
to be taken as the complete exposition of his char- 
acter and conduct. The whole is summed up in 
his memorable words (ch. i. 21), “‘ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

The poetical portion, intervening between the 
introductory and concluding chapters, is the in- 
spired writer’s own discussion of the topics therein 
considered, under the names of Job and his friends. 
His immediate object, in this instructive discussion, 
is to exhibit, in strongest contrast, the antagonistic 
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views suggested by observation of the moral goy- 
ernment of God, in order to deduce from them the 
only practical lessons which that observation can 
teach, or is capable of comprehending. Hence he 
gives to these conflicting views the freest scope and 
the most impassioned expression, so as to exhibit 
their antagonisms in the strongest light. To im- 
pute to Job, personally, sentiments which the writer 
himself desired to express through one of the par- 
ties in the discussion, would be no less absurd, than 
it would be to regard the sublime poetry of this 
book as the verbatim report of an actual debate. 

But what is the object of the book, and what 
are the lessons which it teaches? To say (as 
above, p. 1400, col. 1) that the problem is, “ Can 
goodness exist irrespective of reward,” is to ignore 
the greater part of the discussion; for it takes a 
far wider range than this. It is justly said (on p. 
1403, col. 2) that the object of the calamities in- 
flicted on Job was “to try his sincerity;” but 
this throws no light on the object of the book and 
its discussions, to which the sufferings of Job only 
furnished the occasion. 

Nor can it be said (as on p. 1404, col. 1) that 
the object is, “to show the effects of calamity, 
in its worst and most awful form, upon a truly 
religious spirit.” If this were the object, it was 
already attained in the record of Job’s conduct 
given in the two introductory chapters. It is seen 
in his tender and faithful expostulation with his 
erring wife (ch. ii. 10), “shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” 
It is expressed in his grateful and submissive recog- 
nition of God’s hand, in what he gives and what 
he withholds (ch. i. 21), “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ Here is seen “the effect of calamity on a 
truly religious spirit; ”’ and in all ages of the church 
it has been justly regarded as the highest and fullest 
attainment of the religious life. (Compare James 
y. 11.) This, moreover, is the historical record of 
Job’s calamities, and of their effect on him. The 
poetical discussion, which follows, is of quite an- 
other character, and has a very different object. 

The discussion, on the part of the human dispu- 
tants, covers all which observation can attain, re- 
specting the moral government of God, and (includ- 
ing the discourses of Elihu) the uses of adversity. 
But all fails to solve the great problem of the 
divine government, in view of the apparently in- 
discriminate distribution of happiness and misery 
to the good and evil among men. Many facts of 
human life are correctly stated, as all experience 
proves, and much also that is false; many princi- 
ples are avowed, that are true and just and salu- 
tary, as well as many that are false and injurious. 
The whole discussion is instructive, as exhibiting 
the various aspects under which the divine goyern- 
ment may be viewed; and especially as showing 
the conflicts which may agitate the breast even of 
the good man, in view of the strange and unex- 
plained distribution of good and evil in this life. 
It is no solution of the problem, that this life is 
fragmentary; that all will be rightly adjusted in 
another state of existence. For if it will be just 
to make the distinction there between right and 
wrong, why is it not made here ? @ 


a * A very interesting and instructive discussion of 
this problem in one of its aspects, as it presented it- 
self to the mind of an intelligent and reflecting hea- 
then, is given in Plutarch’s treatise “On the Delay of 
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By a skillful manceuvre, another disputant is now 
introduced. An important, though a subordinate, 
view of the subject still remained, which could not 
be considered in connection with the topics of the 
preceding discussion. To have presented it in the 
person of one equal or superior in age to those who 
had already spoken, would have given to him the 
appearance of an umpire, and to his views an im- 
portance not at all deserved; for they do not pene- 
trate to the heart of the subject, and only offer cer- 
tain practical suggestions, which might occur to a 
superficial observer, but are worthy to be taken into 
account. In the final arbitrament, they are passed 
over in silence, as something aside from the main 
issue. It is to a young man, therefore, that this 
part is fitly assigned; and with admirable skill he 
is made to speak in character, both in the views 
ascribed to him, and in the manner of expressing 
them. 

According to this speaker, the divine judgments 
are corrective in their design; the chastisement of 
a wise and tender parent, seeking to reclaim a way- 
ward child. Such chastisement is an index, there- 
fore, of the moral state of its subject. It must be 
graduated, consequently, to the necessities of the 
case, and its severity is an exact measure of the 
moral desert of the recipient. The view neces- 
sarily assumes, that a great sufferer must have 
been a great sinner; and consequently that Job, 
contrary to the whole tenor of his outward life, and 
to the express testimony of the Searcher of the 
heart, must have been secretly as eminent in sin as 
he was now in suffering. 

Human wisdom is thus shown to be utterly at 
fault, in its efforts to comprehend the mystery of 
God’s government on earth. Is there, then, no 
help? Is there no rest for the human spirit, no 
stable ground of trust and confiding submission, 
where it may find secure repose ? 

The sacred writer now breaks off the discussion, 
which has reached no satisfactory result, by the 
sudden manifestation of the Deity in the terrors of 
the storm. As the office had been assigned to Job 
of refuting the false assumptions of the three friends, 
and of boldly questioning the rectitude of the di- 
vine government, the answer of God is addressed 
directly to him. ‘This answer demands special 
attention, as the key to the design and instructions 
of the book, That it is so, is clear; for why should 
the Deity be introduced at all, except as the su- 
preme Arbiter, to whom the final decision is 
assigned? The introduction of the Almighty, 
the supreme Judge of all, for any less purpose, 
would have been a gross violation of every rule of 
propriety in composition, and one with which the 
author of a work so perfect in design and execu- 
tion should not be charged.¢ 

These sublime discourses are justly regarded as 
the most fitting reply, on the part of the Supreme 
Ruler and Judge, to the presumptuous charges 
against his moral government. They do not con- 
descend to vindicate his ways, or attempt to make 
them intelligible to finite comprehension. But they 
furnish overwhelming proofs, from the vast system 


the Deity in punishing the wicked; the Greek text, 
with notes, by Profs. Hackett and Tyler, 1867. 
Redes 
@ *Tt is one of the strange incongruities of Heng- 
stenberg’s theory of the design and teachings of the 
book, that the Almighty is made to appear, simply for 
the purpose of indorsing the opinions of the youthful 
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of Nature and Providence, of infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness; and in these the grounds for 
the firm belief, that He governs aright the worlds 
which he has made, and that for those who confide 
in him it is safe to trust. him. 

From this brief analysis, the subject of the book 
appears to be, THe Mysrery or Gop’s Proy- 
IDENTIAL GOVERNMENT OVER MEN, In the 
treatment of it, the sacred writer shows first, the 
difficulties which it presents to the finite mind, 
and the conflicting views and false conclusions of 
the human spirit, in its attempts to reconcile them ; 
and secondly, the true position of man, in refer- 
ence to the Eternal and Infinite. 

The important lessons of the book are expressed 
in the following propositions : ® — 

1. The apparently arbitrary distribution of the 
good and evil of this life is not the result of chance 
or caprice. God, the Creator and Judge of all, 
presides over and controls the affairs of earth. His 
providential care extends to all his creatures. He 
has the power to restrain or chastise wrong, and 
avenge suffering innocence; and this power he uses, 
when and how he will. 

2. The government of the world belongs, of 
right, to Him who created it; whose infinite justice 
can do no wrong: whose perfect wisdom and love 
devise only what is best; whose omniscience can- 
not err in the choice of means; who is infinite in 
power, and does all his pleasure: 

8. To know this is enough for man; and more 
than this he cannot know. God can impart to 
him no more; since omniscience alone can com- 
prehend the purposes and plans of the Infinite. 

4. Man’s true position is implicit trust in the 
infinitely Wise, Just, and Good, and submission 
to his will. Here alone the finite comes into har- 
mony with the Infinite, and finds true peace; for 
if it refuses to trust, until it can comprehend, it 
must be in eternal discord with God and with 
itself. 

Such are the grand and imposing teachings of 
this book. They have never been set aside or 
superseded. The ages have not advanced a step 
beyond them; nor is the obligation or the neces- 
sity less now than then, of this implicit trust of 
the finite in the Infinite.¢ 

Many objections have been raised against the 
genuineness of the discourses of Elihu (chs. xxxii.— 
xxxvii.), They are of little weight, however, ex- 
cept those drawn from. certain peculiarities of lan- 
guage, namely, in words, in forms and significa- 
tions of words, and in constructions and phrases. 

A careful examination shows that these alleged 
peculiarities are less numerous than has been sup- 
posed. But few of them are really characteristic 
of Elihu’s manner; and these may justly be re- 
garded as intentional on the part of the author, 
who distinguishes each of the speakers by peculiar 
modes of thought and expression. The writer has 
given (Book of Job, Part First, Introduction, pp. 
vili.—x.) a list of all these alleged peculiarities, with 
the reasons for their use in the connection in which 


Elihu, having himself nothing to say that has any 
bearing on the subject of the discussion. TT. J. 0. 

> * From the writer’s work on the Book of Job, 
Part Second, § 4 of the Introduction. Pr O. 

e *The theories of Ewald and Hengstenberg, on 
the design and teachings of this book, are fully con- 
sidered in the wricer’s work on the Book of Job, Part 
| First, § 2 of the Introduction. Tide 
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they are found; showing that they furnish no 
evidence against the genuineness of these dis- 
courses. ' 
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JO/BAB. 1. (aa [howling, and then place 
of = desert]: [in Gen.,] "Iw@dB; [in 1 Chr., Rom. 
Vat. omit, Alex. Qpay; Comp. Ald. "IwdB:] Jo- 
bab.) The last in order of the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. x. 29; 1 Chr. i. 23). His name has not 
been discovered among the Arab names of places 
in Southern Arabia, where he ought to be found 
with the other sons of Joktan. But Ptolemy men- 
tions the "IwBapira: near the Sachalitee; and Bo- 
chart (Phaleg, ii. 21), followed by Salmasius and 
Gesenius, suggests the reading "IwBaBtra, by the 
common interchange of p and B, ‘The identifica- 
tion is perhaps correct, but it bas not been con- 
nected with an Arab name of a tribe or place; and 


Bochart’s conjecture of its being 7. g. Arab. wls 


‘a desert,” etc., from J, though regarded as 
probable by Gesenius and Michaelis, seems to be 
unworthy of acceptance. Kalisch (Com. on Gen.) 
says that it is, ‘according to the etymology, a dis- 
trict in Arabia Deserta,” in apparent ignorance 
of the famous desert near Hadramiiwt, called the 
Ahkaf, of proverbial terror; and the more exten- 
sive waste on the northeast of the former, called 
the “deserted quarter,’ Er-Ruba el-Khalee, which 
is impassable in the summer, and fitter to be called 
desert Arabia than the country named deserta by 
the Greeks. 


2. [Alex. in Gen. xxxvi. 33, IwBad; Vat. in 1 
Chr., IwaBaB.] One of the “kings”? of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 33, 34; 1 Chr. i. 44, 45), enumerated 
after the genealogy of Esau, and Seir, and before 
the phylarchs descended from Esau. [Epom.] 
He was “son of Zerah of Bozrah,’’ and successor 
of Bela, the first king on the list. It is this Jobab 
whom the LXX., quoting the Syriac, identify with 
Job, his father being Zerah son of Esau, and his 
mother, Boodppa. E. S. P. 

3. [IwBd8.] King of Mapvon; one of the 
northern chieftains who attempted to oppose 
Joshua's conquest, and were routed by him at 
Meron (Josh. xi. 1, only). 

4. (‘IwAdB; [Vat. Comp. Ald.] Alex. ’lwBaB-) 
Head of a Benjamite house (1 Chr. viii. 9). 
[JEvz. | H NaOH 8 b 

JOCH’EBED (T2D1 [whose glory is Jeho- 
wah]: "Iwxupéd; [Alex. in Num., IwxaBed:] 
Jochabed ), the wife and at the same time the aunt 
of Amram, and the mother of Moses and Aaron 
(Ex. vi. 20). In order to avoid the apparent ille- 
gality of the marriage between Amram and his 
aunt, the LXX. and Vulg. render the word didah 
‘‘ cousin” instead of “ aunt.’ But this is unne- 
cessary: the example of Abraham himself (Gen. 
xx. 12) proves that in the pre-Mossic age a greater 
latitude was permitted in regard to marriage than 
in a later age. Moreover it is expressly stated else- 
where (Ex. ii. 1; Num. xxvi. 59), that Jochebed 
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was the daughter of Levi, and consequently sister 
of Kohath, Amram’s father. W. L. B. 

JO’DA (‘Iwdd; [Vat. lovda: Vulg. omits]) = 
Judah the Levite, in a passage which is difficult to 
unravel (1 Esdr. v. 58; see Ezr. iii. 9). Some 
words are probably omitted. The name elsewhere 
appears in the A. V. in the forms Hodaviah (Ezr. 
ii. 40), Hodevah (Neh. vii. 43), Hodijah (Neh. x. 
10), and Sudias (1 Esdr. y. 26). 


JO’“ED (Ty [Jehovah is witness]: "Iwdd: 
Joed), a Benjamite, the son of Pedaiah (Neh. xi. 
7). Two of Kennicott’s MSS. read “TY, i. e. 


Joezer, and two ON, i. e. Joel, confounding Joed 


with Joel the son of Pedaiah, the Manassite. The 


Syriac must have had YT. 


JO’EL (mr [Jehovah is God; or whose God 


is Jehovah, Ges.]: "Iwhd: Joel, and Johel). 1. 
Eldest son of Samuel the prophet (1 Sam. viii. 2; 
1 Chr. vi. 33, xv. 17), and father of Heman the 
singer. He and his brother Abiah were made 
judges in Beer-sheba when their father was old, 
and no longer able to go his accustomed circuit. 
But they disgraced both their office and their 
parentage by the corrupt way in which they took 
bribes and perverted judgment. Their grievous 
misconduct gave occasion to the change of the con- 
stitution of Israel to a monarchy. It is in the case 
of Joel that the singular corruption of the text of 
1 Chr. vi. 13 (28 A. V.) has taken place. Joel's 
name has dropped out; and Vashni, which means 
‘and the second,’’ and is descriptive of Abijah, 
has been taken for a proper name. 

2. [Johel.] In 1 Chr. vi. 36, A. V., Joel seems 
to be merely a corruption of Shaul at ver. 24. 

BOs lak 

3. One of the twelve minor prophets; the son 
of Pethuel, or, according to the LXX., Bethuel. 
Beyond this fact all is conjecture as to the personal 
history of Joel. Pseudo-Epiphanius (ii. 245) re- 
cords a tradition that he was of the tribe of Reuben, 
born and buried at Beth-horon, between Jerusalem 
and Czsarea. It is most likely that he lived in 
Judea, for his commission was to Judah, as that 
of Hosea had been to the ten tribes (St. Jerome, 
Comment. in Joel). He exhorts the priests, and 
makes frequent mention of Judah and Jerusalem. 
It has been made a question whether he were a 
priest. himself (Winer, Realw.), but there do not 
seem to be sufficient grounds for determining it in 
the affirmative, though some recent writers (e. g. 
Maurice, Prophets and Kings, p. 179) have taken 
this view. Many different opinions have been ex- 
pressed about the date of Joel’s prophecy. Credner 
has placed it in the reign of Joash, Bertholdt of 
Hezekiah, Kimchi, Jahn, ete. of Manasseh, and 
Calmet of Josiah. The LXX. place Joel after 
Amos and Micah. But there seems no adequate 
reason for departing from the Hebrew order. The 
majority of critics and commentators (Abarbanel, 
Vitringa, Hengstenberg, Winer, etc.) fix upon the 
reign of Uzziah, thus making Joel nearly contem- 
porary with Hosea and Amos. ‘The principal 
reasons for this conclusion, besides the order of the 
books, are the special and exclusive mention of the 
Egyptians and Edomites as enemies of Judah, no 
allusion being made to the Assyrians or Baby- 
lonians, who arose at a later period. Nothing, says 
Hengstenberg, has yet been found to overthrow this 
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conclusion, and it is confirmed on other grounds, 
especially — 

The nature, style, and contents of the prophecy. 
— We find, what we should expect on the supposi- 
tion of Joel being the first prophet to Judah, only 
a grand outline of the whole terrible scene, which 
was to be depicted more and more in detail by sub- 
sequent prophets (Browne, Ordo Secl. p. 691). 
The scope, therefore, is not any particular invasion, 
but the whole day of the Lord. “ This book of 
Joel is a type of the early Jewish prophetical dis- 
course, and may explain tous what distant events 
in the history of the land would expand it, and 
bring fresh discoveries within the sphere of the 
inspired man’s vision’? (Maurice, Prophets and 
Kings, p. 179). 

The proximate event to which the prophecy re- 
lated was a public calamity, then impending on 
Judea, of a twofold character: want of water, and 
a placue of locusts, continuing for several years. 
The prophet exhorts the people to turn to God with 
penitence, fasting, and prayer, and then (he says) 
the plague shall cease, and the rain descend in its 
season, and the land yield her accustomed fruit. 
Nay, the time will be a most joyful one; for God, 
by the outpouring of his spirit, will impart to his 
worshippers increased knowledge of Himself, and 
after the excision of the enemies of his people, will 
extend through them the blessings of true religion 
to heathen lands. ‘his is the simple argument of 
the book; only that it is beautified and enriched 
with variety of ornament and pictorial description. 
The style of the original is perspicuous (except 
towards the end) and elegant, surpassing that of 
all other prophets, except Isaiah and Habakkuk, in 
sublimity. 

Browne (Ordo Secl. p. 692) regards the con- 
tents of the prophecy as embracing two visions, but 
it is better to consider it as one connected repre- 
sentation (Hengst., Winer). For its interpretation 
we must observe not isolated facts of history, but 
the idea. The swarm of locusts was the medium 
through which this idea, “the ruin upon the 
apostate church,”? was represented to the inward 
contemplation of the prophet. But, in one un- 
broken connection, the idea goes on to penitence. 
return, blessing, outpouring of the Spirit, judg- 
ments on the enemies of the Church (1 Pet. iv. 17), 
final establishment of God’s kingdom. All prior 
destructions, judgments, and victories are like the 
smaller circles; the final consummation of all things, 
to which the prophecy reaches, being the outmost 
one of all. 


The locusts of ch. ii. were regarded by many 
interpreters of the last century (Lowth, Shaw, ete.) 
as figurative, and introduced by way of comparison 
to a hostile army of men from the north country. 
This view is now generally abandoned. Locusts 
are spoken of in Deut. xxviii. 88 as instruments of 
Divine vengeance; and the same seems implied in 
Joel ii. 11, 25. Maurice (Prophets and Kings, p. 
180) strongly maintains the literal interpretation. 
And yet the plague contained a parable in it, which 
it was the prophet’s mission to unfold. The four 
kinds or swarms of locusts (i. 4) have been sup- 
posed to indicate four Assyrian invasions (Titcomb, 
Bible Studies), or four crises to the chosen people 
of God, the Babylonian, Syro-Macedonian, Roman, 
and Antichristian (Browne). In accordance with 
the literal (and certainly the primary) interpretation 


of the prophecy, we should render TTT AS 
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as in our A. V., “the former rain,” with Rosenm. 
and the lexicographers, rather than “a (or the) 
teacher of righteousness” with marg. of A. V., 
Hengst., and others. The allusion to the Messiah, 
which Hengst. finds in this word, or to the ideal 
teacher (Deut. xviii. 18), of whom Messiah was the 
chief, scarcely accords with the immediate context. 


The JD°AAIS of ch. iii. 1 in the Hebrew, 
“ afterwards”? ch. ii. 28 of the A. V., raises us to 
a higher level of vision, and brings into view Mes- 
sianic times and scenes. Here, says Steudel, we 
have a Messianic prophecy altogether. If this pre- 
diction has ever yet been fulfilled, we must certainly 
refer the event to Acts ii. The best commentators 
are agreed upon this. We must not, however, 
interpret it thus to the exclusion of all reference to 
preparatory events under the earlier dispensation, 
and still less to the exclusion of later Messianic 
times. Acts ii. virtually contained the whole sub- 
sequent development. The outpouring of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost was the érapyh, while the 
full accomplishment and the final reality are yet to 
come. But here both are blended in one, and the 
whole passage has therefore a double aspect. The 
passage is well quoted by St. Peter from the first 
prophet to the Jewish kingdom. And his quoting 
it shows that the Messianic reference was the pre- 
vailing one in his day; though Acts ii. 89 proves 
that he extended his reference to the end of the 
dispensation. The expression “all flesh’? (ii. 17) 
is explained by the following clauses, by which no 
principle of distribution is meant, but only that all 
classes, without respect of persons, will be the sub- 
jects of the Spirit’s influences. All distinction of 
races, too, will be done away (ef. Joel ii. 32, with 
Rom. x. 12, 13). 


Lastly, the accompanying portents and judg- 
ments upon the enemies of God find their various 
solutions, according to the interpreters, in the re- 
peated deportations of the Jews by neighboring 
merchants, and sale to the Macedonians (1 Macc. 
iii. 41, and Ez. xxvii. 13), followed by the sweeping 
away of the neighboring nations (Maurice); in the 
events accompanying the crucifixion, in the fall of 
Jerusalem, in the breaking up of all human polities. 
But here again the idea includes all manifestations 
of judgment, ending with the last. The whole is 
shadowed forth in dim outline; and while some 
crises are past, others are yet to come (comp. iii. 
13-21 with St. Matt. xxiv., and Rev. xix.). 

Among the commentators on the book of Joel, 
enumerated by Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., 
part 7, vol. i., may be specially mentioned Leusden’s 
Joel Explicatus, Ultraj. 1657; Dr. Edw. Pocock’s 
Commentary on the Prophecy of Joel, Oxford, 
1691; and A Paraphrase and Critical Commentary 
on the Prophecy of Joel, by Samuel Chandler, 
London, 1735. See also Die Propheten des alten 
Bundes erklirt, von Heinrich Ewald, Stuttgart, 
1840 [Bd. i. 2e Ausg. 1867]; Pr aktischer Com- 
mentar tiber die Kleinen Propheten, yon Dr. Um- 
breit, Hamburg, 1844; and Book of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets, by Dr. E. Henderson, London, 
1845 [Amer. ed. 1860]. H. B. 


* The principal commentators on Joel as one 
of the minor prophets (not mentioned above), are 


« * The locusts, says the eminent naturalist, Mr. 
Tristram, “always come with the wind from the coun- 
try of their origin; and this, as all observers attest, 
is with a south or southeast wind into Palestine, with 
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Hitzig, Maurer, Keil, Noyes, and Cowles. For the 
titles of their works, see HABAKKUK (Amer. ed.). 
To the other separate writers on this book may be 
added Fr. A. Holzhausen (1829), K. A. Credner 
(1831), E. Meier (1841), and E. B. Pusey (1861) 
in pts. Hi. and iii. of his Minor Prophets (not yet 
completed). Credner’s Der Prophet Joel iibersetzt, 
etc., (pp. 316) is “a rich store-house of philological 
and _ historical illustration,’ but is deficient in 
method and a skillful use of the abundant material. 
The natural history of the locusts supplies much of 
the imagery of the book. Dr. Pusey, by his singular 
industry in the collection of illustrative facts, ad- 
vances our knowledge on this subject far beyond all 
previous interpreters. For useful information here, 
see also Thomson’s Land and Book, ii. 102-108. 
The Introductions to the O. T. (Hivernick, Scholz, 
De Wette, Welte-Herbst, Keil, Bleek, Davidson) 
treat, more or less fully, of the person and prophecies 
of our author. Anberlen has written on “ Joel” in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyk. vi. 719-721. Stanley de- 
scribes this prophet as “ the connecting link between 
the older prophets who are known to us only through 
their actions and sayings, and the later who are 
known chiefly through their writings . . . With a 
glance that reached forward to the most distant 
ages . . . he foretold as the chiefest of blessings, 
that the day was at hand when the prophetic spirit 
should no longer be confined to this or that class, 
but should be poured out on all humanity, on male 
and female, on old and young, even on the slaves 
and humblest inhabitants of Jerusalem” (Jewish 
Church, ii. 490). 

Dr. Pusey adopts the figurative interpretation 
of the scourge of locusts. Though so many of the 
recent commentators, as remarked above, discard 
this view, it must be confessed that some of the 
arguments adduced for it are not easily set aside. 
Among these is the fact that in ii. 17 the prophet 
says, “ Give not thy heritage to reproach that the 
heathen should rule over them.’ ‘The connection 
here is obscure, unless we suppose that, having 
hitherto employed an allegory, the writer at this 
point relinquishes the figure and passes over to its 
real import, namely, the devastation of the country 
by a heathen army. Again, in ii. 20, the enemy 
who is to inflict the threatened calamity is called 
“the northern” or northman (northern army,”’ 


INE AVS) ODDEN), 7. €. one who is to come from 
the north, which is not true of literal locusts; for 
they are not accustomed to invade Palestine from 
that quarter, nor could they be dispersed by any 
natural process in precisely opposite directions as 
there represented. A finger-sign appears also in 
i. 6: the locusts just spoken of are here ‘a heathen 


people”? (173), who have come upon the land and 
inflicted on it the misery of which the prophet 
goes on to portray so fearful a picture. It is said 
that the preterites (i. 6 ff.) show that the locusts 
as literally understood have accomplished or at least 
begun the work of devastation, and therefore can- 
not prefigure another and future calamity. But on 
the other hand, it is possible that these preterites 
so called may be rhetorical merely, not historical: 
the act may be represented as past, in order to affirm 
with greater emphasis the certainty of the occurrence 


a west wind into Persia, and with an east wind into 
Egypt. Similarly the Assyrian hordes would come 
from their country ” (Natural History of the py 
Lond. 1867). 
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in due time. It agrees with this view that in i. 15 
“the day’’ of Jehovah is spoken of as not yet ar- 
rived; and “ the day ”’ is certainly identical with the 
visitation of the locusts with which the book opens. 

The last five verses (28-32) of ch. ii. (A. V-) 


form a distinct chapter in the Hebrew Bible. In 
this division the A. V. follows the LXX. It may 


be remarked that the transition at this point arises 
from the relation of subjects, not of time. The pros- 
perity of the ancient people of God if they repented 
and turned to Him, leads the prophet to speak of 
the still richer blessings which then awaited those 
who should believe on Christ under the new and 
last. economy (Acts ii. 16 ff.). On this Messianic 
passage see especially Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
iii. 125-141 (Keith's tr., 1839). 

The style of Joel places him, in the judgment 
of the best critics, among the most classical of the 
Hebrew writers. His language is copious and pol- 
ished; his parallelism regular and well balanced; 
his imagery bold and picturesque. His description 
of the warlike locusts —their march, onset and 
victory, as they spread themselves with irresistible 
might through the land — forms by universal con- 
sent one of the most graphic sketches of this nature 
to be found in the poetry of any language. The 
calamity was to come ‘like morn spread upon the 
mountains” (ii. 2), 7. e. suddenly and swiftly as the 
first beams of the sun glance from one mountain- 
top to another. The brute creation suffers as well 
as men. ‘The Hebrew (i. 20) puts before us a more 
distinct image than that presented in the A. V. 
The heat and drought penetrate into the recesses 
of the desert. The grass is withered; the streams 
are dried up. The suffering animals turn their 
eyes towards heaven, and by their silent agony 
implore relief from the hunger and thirst which 
they endure. Tor the battle-scene in JEHOSH- 
APHAT (iii. 2 ff or Hebr. iv. 2 ff.) see on that 
word (Amer. ed.). John’s Apocalypse itself has 
reproduced more from Joel (compared with his 
extent) than from any other Hebrew poet. The 
closing verses (iii. 18 ff.) show us how natural it 
was to ioreshadow the triumphs of Christianity 
under the symbols of Judaism (comp. Is. ii. 2, 3; 
Mie. iv. 1-3; Ezek. xl.—xlviii.). ¢ 


4. ONS tha: Joel.) The head of one of 
the families of the Simeonites (1 Chr. iv. 35). He 
formed part of the expedition against the Hamites 
of Gedor in the reign of Hezekiah. 


5. [Alex. Baad-] A descendant of Reuben. 
Junius and Tremellius make him the son of Hanoch, 
while others trace his descent through Carmi (1 
Chr. v. 4). The Syriac for Joel substitutes Carmi, 
but there is reason to believe that the genealogy is 
that of the eldest son. Burrineton (Geneci. i. 53) 
maintains that the Joel mentioned in vy. 8 was a 
descendant, not of Hanoch, but of one of his 
brethren, probably Carmi, as Junius and Tremellius 
print it in their genealogical table. But the passage 
on which he relies for support (ver. 7), as conclud- 
ing the genealogy of Hanoch, evidently refers to 
Beerah, the prince of the Reubenites, whom the 
Assyrian king carried captive. There is, however, 
sufficient similarity between Shemaiah and Shema, 
who are both represented as sons of Joel, to render 
it probable that the latter is the same individual 
in both instances. Bertheau conjectures that he 
was contemporary with David, which would be ap- 
proximately true if the genealogy were traced in 
each case from father to son. 
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6. Chief of the Gadites, who dwelt in the land 
of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12). 

7. ({Vat. corrupt:] Johel.) The son of Izrahiah, 
of the tribe of Issachar, and a chief of one of “the 
troops of the host of the battle ’’ who numbered in 
the days of David 36,000 men (1 Chr. vii. 3). Four 
of Kennicott’s MSS. omit the words “and the sons 
of Izrahiah;*’ so that Joel appears as one of the 
five sons of Uzzi. The Syriac retains the present 
text, with the exception of reading “four” for 
cofive.!* : 

8. The brother of Nathan of Zobah (1 Chr. xi. 
38), and one of Dayid’s guard. He is called IGAL 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 36; but Kennicott contends that 
in this case the latter passage is corrupt, though in 
other words it preserved the true reading. 

9. The chief of the Gershomites in the reign of 
David, who sanctified themselves to bring up the 
ark from the house of Obededom (1 Chr. xv. 7, 
11). 

10. A Gershomite Levite in the reign of David, 
son of Jehiel, a descendant of Laadan, and probably 
the same as the preceding (1 Chr. xxiii. 8; xxvi. 
22). He was one of the officers appointed to take 
charge of the treasures of the Temple. 

11. The son of Pedaiah, and prince or chief of 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, west of Jordan, in the 
reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 20). 

12. A Kohathite Levite in the reign of Hezekiah. 
He was the son of Azariah, and one of the two 
representatives of his branch of the tribe in the 
solemn purification by which the Levites prepared 
themselves for the restoration of the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxix. 12). 

13. One of the sons of Nebo, who returned with 
Ezra, and had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 43). 
He is called Jur in 1 Esdr. ix. 35. 

14. The son of Zichri, a Benjamite, placed in 
command over those of his own tribe and the tribe 
of Judah, who dwelt at Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon (Neh. xi. 9). WA Wie 


JOEK/LAH (asp [perh. whom Jehovah 
helps}: ‘YeAta; [Vat. EAta; Comp. Ald.] Alex. 
‘IwnAd: Joéla), son of Jeroham of Gedor, who with 
his brother joined the band of warriors who rallied 
round David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7). 

JOE/ZER apy [whose help is Jehovah]: 
"Iw(apd; Alex. Iw(aap. [Comp. ‘Ioe(ép:] Joezer), 
a Korhite, one of David's captains who fought by 


his side while living in exile among the Philistines 
(1 Chr. xii. 6). 


JOG’BEHAH (WAY [elevated]: in Num. 


the LXX. have translated it, as if from 7122— 
tlwoay abras; in Judg. *leyeBdd; Alex. é evay- 
tlas ZeBée: Jegbaa), one of the cities on the east 
of Jordan which were built and fortified by the 
tribe of Gad when they took possession of their 
territory (Num. xxxii. 35). It is there associated 
with JAAzER and BETH-NmRAuH, places which 
there is reason to believe were not far from the 
Jordan, and south of the Jebel-Jilad. It is men- 
tioned once again, this time in connection with 
Nobah, in the account of Gideon’s pursuit of the 
Midianites (Judg. viii. 11). They were at Karkor, 
and he made his way from the upper part of the 
Jordan valley at Suecoth and Penuel, and “ went 
up”? — ascended from the Ghor by one of the tor- 
rent-beds to the downs of the higher level — by the 
way of the dwellers in tents — the pastorsl peopk, 
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who avoided the district of the towns — to the east 
of Nobah and Joghehah — making his way towards 
the waste country in the southeast. Here, accord- 
ing to the scanty information we possess, Karkor 
would seem to have been situated. No trace of 
any name like Jogbehah has yet been met with in 
the above, or any other direction. G. 


JOG/LI (“22 [exiled]: Eyal [Vat. -rei]; 
Alex. Exar; [Comp. "Io«aAt:] Jogli), the father 


of Bukki, a chief man among the Danites (Num. 
xxxiy. 22). 


JO/HA. 1. (sy [perh., Jehovah revives, 
brings to life]: Iwdd: [Vat. Iwaxav;] Alex. Iwaxa: 
Joha.) One of the sons of Beriah, the Benjamite, 
who was a chief of the fathers of the dwellers in 
Aijalon, and had put to flight the inhabitants of 
Gath (1 Chr. viii. 16). His family may possibly 
have founded a colony, like the Danites, within the 
limits of another tribe, where they were exposed, 
as the men of Ephraim had been, to the attacks of 
the Gittites. Such border-warfare was too common 
to render it necessary to suppose that the narratives 
in 1 Chr. vii. 21 and viii. 13 refer to the same 
encounter, although it is not a little singular that 
the name Beriah occurs in each. 

2. CIw(aé; [Vat. FA.] Alex. Iwa¢ae; [Comp. 
Iwyd.}) The Tizite, one of David’s guard [1 Chr. 
xi. 45]. Kennicott decides that he was the son 
of Shimri, as he is represented in the A. V., though 
in the margin the translators have put “ Shimrite ” 
for ‘the son of Shimri’”’ to the name of his brother 
Jedihel. 


JOHA’NAN (jan : Iwavay; [Vat. Iwavas, 
and so Alex. ver. 10: Johanan]), a shortened-form 
of Jehohanan = Jehovah's gift. It is the same 
as John. [JEHOHANAN.] 1. Son of Azariah 
[Azanrtan, 1], and grandson of Ahimaaz the son 
of Zadok, and father of Azariah, 6 (1 Chr. vi. 9, 
10, A. V.). In Josephus (Ant. x. 8, § 6) the name 
is corrupted to Joramus, and in the Seder Olam 
to Joahaz. The latter places him in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat ; but merely because it begins by 
wrongly placing Zadok in the reign of Solomon. 
Since however we know from 1 K. iy. 2, supported 
by 1 Chr. vi. 10, A. V., that Azariah the father of 
Johanan was high-priest in Solomon’s reign, and 
‘Amariah his grandson was so in Jehoshaphat’s 
reign, we may conclude without much doubt that 
Johanan’s pontificate fell in the reign of Rehoboam. 
(See Hervey’s Genealogies, ete., ch. x.) 

2. [Alex. Iwavay.] Son of Elioénai, the son 
of Neariah, the son of Shemaiah, in the line of 
Zerubbabel’s heirs [SHEMAIAH] (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

A. C. H. 

3. (Iwvd in 2 K. [xxv. 23], Iwavay in Jer.; 
Alex. Iwavay in 2 K., and Iwayvay in Jer., except 
xli, 11, xlii. 8, xliii. 2, 4,5; [Vat. Iwvay in Jer. 
xl. 8; FA.1 Ayvay Jer. xl. 15, Iwavvay ver. 16:] 
Johanan.) ‘The son of Kareah, and one of the 
captains of the scattered remnants of the army of 
Judah, who escaped in the final attack upon Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans, and, after the capture of 
the king, remained in the open country of Moab 
and the Ammonites, watching the tide of events. 
He was one of the first to repair to Mizpah, after 
the withdrawal of the hostile army, and tender his 
allegiance to the new governor appointed by the 
king of Babylon. From his acquaintance with the 
treacherous designs of Ishmael, against which 
Gedaliah was unhappily warned in vain, it is not 
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unreasonable to suppose that he may have been a 
companion of Ishmael in his exile at the court of 
Baalis king of the Ammonites, the promoter of the 
plot (Jer. xl. 8-16). After the murder of Gedaliah, 
Johanan was one of the foremost in the pursuit of 
his assassin, and rescued the captives he had carried 
off from Mizpah (Jer. xli. 11-16). Fearing the 
vengeance of the Chaldeans for the treachery of 
Ishmael, the captains, with Johanan at their head, 
halted by the Khan of Chimham, on the road to 
Egypt, with the intention of seeking refuge there; 
and, notwithstanding the warnings of Jeremiah, 
settled in a body at Tahpanhes. hey were after- 
wards scattered throughout the country, in Migdol, 
Noph, and Pathros, and from this time we lose 
sight of Johanan and his fellow-captains. 

4. (Iwavdy; [Ald. lwxavdy.]) The firstborn 
son of Josiah king of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 15), who 
either died before his father, or fell with him at 
Megiddo. Junius, without any authority, identifies 
him with Zaraces, mentioned 1 Esdr. i. 38. 


5. A valiant Benjamite, one of Dayid’s captains, 
who joined him at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

6. (Alex. lwvay : [Vat.] FA. Iwav-) The 
eighth in number of the lion-faced warriors of Gad, 
who left their tribe to follow the fortunes of David, 
and spread the terror of their arms beyond Jordan 
in the month of its overflow (1 Chr. xii. 12). 


le (jan > "Iwavhs; [Alex. Iwavay.]) The 
father of Azariah, an Ephraimite in the time of 
Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

8. The son of Hakkatan, and chief of the Bene- 
Azgad {sons of A.] who returned with Ezra (Ezr. 
viii. 12). He is called JOHANNEs in 1 Esdr. viii. 
38. 

9. (JAW: [FAS in Ezr., Ievay.]) The 
son of Eliashib, one of the chief Levites (Neh. xii. 
23) to whose chamber (or “ treasury,” according 
to the LX.X.) Ezra retired to mourn over the foreign 
marriages which the people had contracted (Lzr. 
x. 6). He is called JOANAN in 1 Esdr. ix. 1; and 
some have supposed him to be the same with Jon- 
athan, descendant of another Eliashib, who was after- 
wards high-priest (Neh. xii. 11). [JoNATHAN, 10.] 


10. (Jaa: ‘ewvdy; Alex. Iwvaday; FA.1 
Iwavav.) The son of Tobiah the Ammonite, who 
had married the daughter of Meshullam the priest 
(Neh. vi. 18). Wi. AeWe 

JOHANNES (‘Iadvyns : Joannes)= Jeho- 
hanan son of Bebai (1 Esdr. ix. 29; comp. Ezr. x. 
28). [JEHOHANAN, 4.] 

* JOHANNES (Iwdvyns ; Vat. Iwavns : 
Joannes), son of Acatan or Hakkatan, 1 Esdr. viii. 
38. See JOHANAN, 8. ; A. 

JOHN (Iwdyyns [see below]: [Joannes]), 
names in the Apocrypha. 1. The father of Mat- 
tathias, and grandfather of the Maccabaan family 
(1 Mace. ii. 1). 

2. The (eldest) son of Mattathias (Iwayvdy; 
[Sin. Alex. Iwayyys|, surnamed Caddis (Kaddis, 
ef. Grimm, ad 1 Mace. ii. 2), who was slain by 
“the children of Jambri’’ [JAmBri] (1 Mace. ii. 
2, ix. 36-388). In 2 Mace. viii. 22 he is called 
Joseph, by a common confusion of name. [Mac- 
CABEES. | 

3. The father of Eupolemus, one of the envoys 
whom Judas Maccabeeus sent to Rome (1 Mace. 
viii, 17; 2 Mace. iv. 11). 

4. The son of Simon, the brother of Judas Mac- 
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cabeeus (1 Mace. xiii. 53, xvi. 1), “a valiant man,” 
who, under the title of Johannes Hyrcanus, nobly 
supported in after time the glory of his house. 
[MaccaBEEs. | 

5. An envoy from the Jews to Lysias (2 Mace. 
xi. 17). BELO Wi. 


JOHN (Iwdvyns [from y= whom Jeho- 


vah has graciously given]: Cod. Bez, "lwvabas: | 


Joannes). 1. One of the high-priest’s family, who, 
with Annas and Caiaphas, sat in judgment upon 
the Apostles Peter and John for their cure of the 
lame man and preaching in the Temple (Acts iv. 6). 
Lightfoot identifies him with R. Johanan ben Zac- 
cai, who lived forty years before the destruction of 
the Temple, and was president of the great Syna- 
gogue after its removal to Jabne, or Jamnia (Light- 
foot, Cent. Chor. Matth. pref. ch. 15; see also 
Selden, De Synedrits, ii. ch. 15). Grotius merely 
says he was known to rabbinical writers as “ John 
the priest’ (Comm. in Act. iv.). 

2. The Hebrew name of the Evangelist Mark, 
who throughout the narrative of the Acts is desig- 
nated by the name by which he was known among 
his countrymen (Acts xii. 12, 25, xiii. 5, 13, xv. 37). 

JOHN, THE APOSTLE (Iwdvvns [see above]). 
It. will be convenient to divide the life which is the 
subject of the present article into periods corre- 
sponding both to the great critical epochs which 
separate one part of it from another, and to marked 
differences in the trustworthiness of the sources 
from which our materials are derived. In no in- 
stance, perhaps, is such a division more necessary 
than in this. One portion of the Apostle’s life and 
work stands out before us as in the clearness of 
broad daylight. Over those which precede and 
follow it there brood the shadows of darkness and 
uncertainty. In the former we discern only a few 
isolated facts, and are left to inference and con- 
jecture to bring them together into something like 
a whole. In the latter we encounter, it is true, 
images more distinct, pictures more vivid; but with 
these there is the doubt whether the distinctness 
and vividness are not misleading — whether half- 
traditional, half-mythical narrative has not taken 
the place of history. 

I. Before the call to the discipleship. — We have 
no data for settling with any exactitude the time 
of the Apostle’s birth. The general impression left 
on us by the Gospel-narrative is that he was younger 
than the brother whose name commonly precedes 
his (Matt. iv. 21, x. 2, xvii. 1, &c.; but comp. 
Luke ix. 28, where the order is inverted “), younger 
than his friend Peter, possibly also than his Master. 
The life which was protracted to the time of Trajan 
(Euseb. //. £. iii. 23, following Irenzeus) can hardly 
have begun before the year B. c. £ of the Dionysian 
era. The Gospels give us the name of his father 
Zebedzeus (Matt. iv. 21) and his mother Salome 
(Matt. xxvii. 56, compared with Mark xy. 40, xvi. 
1). Of the former we know nothing more. ‘The 
traditions of the fourth century (piphan. iii. Ho. 
78) make the latter the daughter of Joseph by his 
first wife, and consequently half-sister to our Lord. 
By some recent critics she has been identified with 
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the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, in John xix. 
25 (Wieseler, Stud. u. Krit. 1840, p. 648).o They 
lived, it may be inferred from John i. 44, in or 
near the same town [BerHsArpDA] as those who 
were afterwards the companions and partners of 
their children. There, on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, the Apostle and his brother grew up. The 
mention of the ‘“ hired servants ’’ (Mark i. 20), of 
his mother’s “substance”’ (ard t@v brapxdyTwr, 
Luke viii. 3), of “his own house” (7a té.a, John 
xix. 27), implies a position removed by at least 
some steps from absolute poverty. The fact that 
the Apostle was known to the high-priest Caiaphas, 
as that, knowledge was hardly likely to have begun 
after he had avowed himself the disciple of Jesus 
of Nazareth, suggests the probability of some early 
intima¢y between the two men or their families.¢ 
The name which the parents gave to their younger 
child was too common to serve as the ground of 
any special inference; but it deserves notice (1) that 
the name appears among the kindred of Caiaphas 
(Acts iv. 6); (2) that it was given to another 
priestly child, the son of Zacharias (Luke i. 13), as 
the embodiment and symbol of Messianic hopes. 
The frequent occurrence of the name at this period, 
unconnected as it was with any of the great deeds 
of the old heroic days of Israel, is indeed in itself 
significant as a sign of that yearning and expecta- 
tion which then characterized, not only the more 
faithful and devout (Luke ii. 25, 28), but the whole 
people. The prominence given to it by the wonders 
connected with the birth of the future Baptist may 
have given a meaning to it for the parents of the 
future Evangelist which it would not otherwise 
have had. Of the character of Zebedeeus we have 
hardly the slightest trace. He interposes no refusal 
when his sons are called on to leave him (Matt. iy. 
21). After this he disappears from the scene of the 
Gospel-history, and we are led to infer that he had 
died before his wife followed her children in their 
work of ministration. Her character meets us as 
presenting the same marked features as those which 
were conspicuous in her son. From her, who fol- 
lowed Jesus and ministered to Him of her sub- 
stance (Luke viii. 3), who sought for her two sons 
that they might sit, one on his right hand, the 
other on his left, in his kingdom (Matt. xx. 20), 
he might well derive his strong affections, his 
capacity for giving and receiving love, his eagerness 
for the speedy manifestation of the Messiah's king- 
dom. The early years of the Apostle we may be- 
lieve to have passed under this influence. He would 
be trained in all that constituted the ordinary 
education of Jewish boyhood. Though not taught 
in the schools of Jerusalem, and therefore, in later 
life, liable to the reproach of having no recognized 
position as a teacher, no rabbinical education (Acts 
iv. 13), he would yet be taught to read the Law 
and observe its precepts, to feed on the writings of 
the prophets with the feeling that their accomplish- 
ment was not far off. For him too, as bound by 
the Law, there would be, at the age of thirteen, the 
periodical pilgrimages to Jerusalem. He would 
become familiar with the stately worship’ of the 
Temple, with the sacrifice, the incense, the altar, 


« * The name John precedes that of James also im 
Luke viii. 51 and Acts i. 13 in the critical editions of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. A. 

b Ewald (Gesch. Israels, v. p. 171) adopts Wieseler’s 
conjecture, and connects it with his own hypothesis 
that the sons of Zebedee, and our Lord, as well as the 


Baptist, were of the tribe of Levi. On the other hand, 
more sober critics, like Neander (Pflanz. u. Leit. p. 
609, 4th ed.), and Liicke (Johannes, i. p. 9), reject both 
the tradition and the conjecture. 

¢ Ewald (/. ¢.) presses this also into the service of 
his strange hypothesis. 
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and the priestly robes. May we not conjecture that 
then the impressions were first made which never 
afterwards wore off? Assuming that there is some 
harmony between the previous training of a prophet 
and the form of the visions presented to him, may 
we not recognize them in the rich liturgical imagery 
of the Apocalypse — in that union in one wonder- 
ful vision of all that was most wonderful and glorious 
in the predictions of the older prophets ? 

Concurrently with this there would be also the 
boy’s outward life as sharing in his father’s work. 
The great political changes which agitated the 
whole of Palestine would in some degree make 
themselves felt even in the village-town in which 
he grew up. The Galilean fisherman must have 
heard, possibly with some sympathy, of the efforts 
made (when he was too young to join in them) by 
Judas of Gamala, as the great asserter of the free- 
dom of Israel against their Roman rulers. Like 
other Jews he would grow up with strong and 
bitter feelings against the neighboring Samaritans. 
Lastly, before we pass into a period of greater cer- 
tainty, we must not forget to take into account 
that to this period of his life belongs the com- 
mencement of that intimate fellowship with Simon 
Bar-jonah of which we afterwards find so many 
proofs. That friendship may even then have been, 
in countless ways, fruitful for good upon the hearts 
of both. 

Il. From the Call to the Discipleship to the De- 
parture from Jerusalem. — The ordinary‘ife of the 
fisherman of the Sea of Galilee was at last broken 
in upon by the news that a prophet had once more 
appeared. he voice of John the Baptist was heard 
in the wilderness of Judea, and the publicans, 
peasants, soldiers, and fishermen of Galilee gathered 
round him. Among these were the two sons of 
Zebedzeus and their friends. With them, perhaps, 
was One whom as yet they knew not. They heard, 
it may be, of his protests against the vices of their 
own ruler — against the hypocrisy of Pharisees and 
Scribes. But they heard also, it is clear, words 
which spoke to them of their own sins —of their 
own need of a deliverer. The words “ Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins’’ imply 
that those who heard them would enter into the 
blessedness of which they spoke. Assuming that 
the unnamed disciple of John i. 37-40 was the 
Evangelist himself, we are led to think of that 
meeting, of the lengthened interview that followed 
it, as the starting-point of the entire devotion of 
heart and soul which lasted through his whole life. 
Then Jesus loved him as He loved all earnest seekers 
after righteousness and truth (comp. Mark x. 21). 
The words of that evening, though unrecorded, 
were mighty in their effect. The disciples (John 
apparently among them) followed their new teacher 
to Galilee (John i. 44), were with him, as such, at 
the marriage-feast of Cana (ii. 2), journeyed with 
him to Capernaum, and thence to Jerusalem (ii. 
12, 23), came back through Samaria (iv. 8), and 
then, for some uncertain interval of time, returned 
to their former occupations. The uncertainty which 
hangs over the narratives of Matt. iy. 18, and Luke 
y. 1-11 (comp. the arguments for and against their 
relating to the same events in Lampe, Comment. 
ad Joann. i. 20), leaves us in doubt whether they 
received a special call to become “fishers of men” 
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once only or twice. In either case they gave up 
the employmient of their life and went to do a work 
like it, and yet unlike, in God’s spiritual kingdom. 
From this time they take their place among the 
company of disciples. Only here and there are 
there traces of individual character, of special turn- 
ing-points in their lives. Soon they find themselves 
in the number of the Twelve who are chosen, not 
as disciples only, but as their Lord’s delegates — 
representatives — Apostles. In all the lists of the 
Twelve those four names of the sons of Jonah and 
Zebedeeus stand foremost. They come within the 
innermost circle of their Lord's friends, and are as 
the ekrAexray éexAexrdtepor. The three, Peter, 
James, and John, are with him when none else are 
in the chamber of death (Mark vy. 37), in the glory 
of the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1), when he 
forewarns them of the destruction of the Holy City 
(Mark xiii. 3, Andrew, in this instance, with them), 
in the agony of Gethsemane. St. Peter is through- 
out the leader of that band; to John belongs the 
yet more memorable distinction of being the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved. This love is returned 
with a more single undivided heart by him than 
by any other. If Peter is the miAdypicros, John 
is the Arnoods (Grotius, Prolegom. in Joann.). 
Some striking facts indicate why this was so; what 
the character was which was thus worthy of the 
love of Jesus of Nazareth. They hardly sustain 
the popular notion, fostered by the received types 
of Christian art, of a nature gentle, yielding, fem- 
inine. The name Boanerges (Mark iii. 17) implies 
a vehemence, zeal, intensity, which gave to those 
who had it the might of Sons of Thunder. That 
spirit broke out, once and again, when they joined 
their mother in asking for the highest places in the 
kingdom of their Master, and declared that they 
were ready to face the dark terrors of the cup that 
he drank and the baptism that he was baptized with 
(Matt. xx. 20-24; Mark x. 35-41)—when they 
rebuked one, who cast out devils in their Lord’s 
name because he was not one of their company 
(Luke ix. 49) — when they sought to call down fire 
from heaven upon a village of the Samaritans (Luke 
ix. 54). About this time Salome, as if her hus- 
band had died, takes her place among the women 
who followed Jesus in Galilee (Luke viii. 3), minis- 
tering to him of their substance, and went up with 
him in his last journey to Jerusalem (Luke xxiii. 
55). Through her, we may well believe, St. John 
first came to know that Mary Magdalene whose 
character he depicts with such a life-like touch, and 
that other Mary to whom he was afterwards to 
stand in so close and special a relation. The fullness 
of his narrative of what the other Evangelists omit 
(John xi.) leads to the conclusion that he was united 
also by some special ties of intimacy to’the family 
of Bethany. It is not necessary to dwell at length 
on the familiar history of the Last Supper. What 
is characteristic is that he is there, as ever, the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved; and, as the chosen and 
favored friend, reclines at table with his head upon 
his Master’s breast (John xiii. 23). To him the 
eager Peter — they had been sent together to pre- 
pare the supper (Luke xxii. 8) — makes signs of 


| impatient questioning that he should ask what was 


not likely to be answered if it came from any other 
(John xiii. 24). As they go out to the Mount of 


@ The consensus of patristic interpretation sees in 
this name the prophecy of their work as preachers of | 


the Gospel. This, however, would deprive the epithet 


of all distinguishing force. (Comp. Suicer, Thesaurus, 
8. Y- Bpovry ; and Lampe, i. 27.) 
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Olives the chosen three are nearest to their Master. 
They only are within sight or hearing of the con- 
flict in Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 37). When the 
betrayal is accomplished, Peter and John, after the 
first moment of confusion, follow afar off, while the 
others simply seek safety in a hasty flight ¢ (John 
xviii. 15). ‘Che personal acquaintance which ex- 
isted between John and Caiaphas enabled him to 
gain access both for himself and Peter, but the 
latter remains in the porch with the officers and 
servants, while John himself apparently is admitted 
to the council-chamber, and follows Jesus thence, 
even to the praetorium of the Roman Procurator 
(John xviii. 16, 19, 28). Thence, as if the desire 
to see the end, and the love which was stronger than 
death, sustained him through all the terrors and 
sorrows of that day, he followed — accompanied 
probably by his own mother, Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and Mary Magdalene — to the place of cru- 
cifixion. The Teacher who had been to him as a 
brother leaves to him a brother's duty. He is to 
be as a son to the mother who is left desolate (John 
xix. 26-27). The Sabbath that followed was spent, 
it would appear, in the same company. He receives 
Peter, in spite of his denial, on the old terms of 
friendship. It is to them that Mary Magdalene 
first runs with the tidings of the emptied sepulchre 
(John xx. 2); they are the first to go together to 
see what the strange words meant. Not without 
some bearing on their respective characters is the 
fact that John is the more impetuous, running on 
most eagerly to the rock-tomb; Peter, the least re- 
strained by awe, the first to enter in and look (John 
xx. 4-6). For at least eight days they continued 
in Jerusalem (John xx. 26). Then, in the interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension, we find 
them still together on the sea of Galilee (John xxi. 
1), as though they would calm the eager suspense 
of that period of expectation by a return to their 
old calling and their old familiar haunts. Here, 
too, there is a characteristic difference. John is 
the first to recognize in the dim form seen in the 
morning twilight the presence of his risen Lord; 
Peter the first to plunge into the water and swim 
towards the shore where He stood calling to them 
(John xxi. 7). The last words of the Gospel reveal 
to us the deep affection which united the two friends. 
It is not enough for Peter to know his own future. 
That at once suggests the question — “ And what 
shall this man do?” (John xxi. 21). The history 
of the Acts shows the same union. They are of 
course together at the ascension and on the day of 
Pentecost. Together they enter the Temple as 
worshippers (Acts iii. 1) and protest against the 
threats of the Sanhedrim (iv. 13). They are fel- 
low-workers in the first great step of the Church’s 
expansion. The Apostle whose wrath had been 
roused by the unbelief of the Samaritans, overcomes 
his national exclusiveness, and receives them as his 
brethren (viii. 14). The persecution which was 
pushed on by Saul of Tarsus did not drive him or 
any of the Apostles from their post (viii. 1). When 
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ithe persecutor came back as the convert, he, it is 


true, did not see him (Gal. i. 19), but this of course 
does not involve the inference that he had left Je- 
rusalem. The sharper though shorter persecution 
which followed under Herod Agrippa brought a 
great sorrow to him in the martyrdom of his 
brother (Acts xii. 2). His friend was driven to 
seek safety in flight. Fifteen years after St. Paul's 
first visit he was still at Jerusalem, and helped to 
take part in the great settlement of the controversy 
between the Jewish and the Gentile Christians 
(Acts xv. 6). His_position and reputation there 
were those of one ranking among the chief “ pil- 
lars’ of the Church (Gal. ii. 9). Of the work of 
the Apostle during this period we have hardly the 
slightest trace. There may have been special calls 
to mission-work like that which drew him to Sa- 
maria. There may have been the work of teach- 
ing, organizing, exhorting the churches of Judea. 
His fulfillment of the solemn charge intrusted to 
him may have led him to a life of loving and rey- 
erent thought rather than to one of conspicuous 
activity. We may, at all events, feel sure that it 
was a time in which the natural elements of his 
character, with all their fiery energy, were being 
purified and mellowed, rising step by step to that 
high serenity which we find perfected in the closing 
portion of his life. Here, too, we may, without 
much hesitation, accept the traditions of the Church 
as recording a historic fact when they ascribe to 
him a life of celibacy (Tertull. de Monog. c. 13). 
The absence of his name from 1 Cor. ix. 5 tends 
to the same conclusion. It harmonizes with all we 
know of his character to think of his heart as so 
absorbed in the higher and diviner love that there 
was no room left for the lower and the human. 

Ill. From his Departure from Jerusalem to his 
Death. — The traditions of a later age come in, with 
more or less show of likelihood, to fill up the great 
gap which separates the Apostle of Jerusalem from 
the Bishop of Ephesus. It was a natural conjecture 
to suppose that he remained in Judea till the 
death of the Virgin released him from his trust.” 
When this took place we can only conjecture. 
There are no signs of his being at Jerusalem at 
the time of St. Paul’s last visit (Acts xxi.). The 
pastoral epistles set aside the notion that he had 
come to Ephesus before the work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was brought to its conclusion. Out 


of many contradictory statements, fixing his de- 


parture under Claudius, or Nero, or as late even as 
Domitian, we have hardly any data for doing more 
than rejecting the two extremes.¢ Nor is it certain 
that his work as an Apostle was transferred at once 
from Jerusalem to Ephesus. A tradition current 
in the time of Augustine ( Quest. Evang. ii. 19), 
and embodied in some MSS. of the N. T., repre- 
sented the Ist Epistle of St, John as addressed to 
the Parthians, and so far implied that his Apos- 
tolic work had brought him into contact with ¢ 
them. When the form of the aged disciple meets 
us again, in the twilight of the Apostolic age, we 


@ A somewhat wild conjecture is found in writers 
of the Western Church. Ambrose, Gregory the Great, 
and Bede, identify the Apostle with the veaviaxos tus 
of Mark xiv. 51, 52 (Lampe, i. 38). 

> The hypothesis of Baronius and Tillemont, that 
the Virgin accompanied him to Ephesus, has not even 
the authority of tradition (Lampe, i. 51). 

c Lampe fixes A. p. 66, when Jerusalem was be- 


Sieged by the Roman forces under Cestius, as the most 
probable date. 


@ In the earlier tradition which made the Apostles 
formally partition out the world known to them, Par- 
thia falls to the lot of Thomas, while John receives 
the Proconsular Asia (Euseb, H. E. iii. 1). In one 
of the legends connected with the Apostles? Creed, 
Peter contributes the firss article, John the second, 
but the tradition appears with great variations as to 


time and order (comp. Pseudo-August. Serm. ecxl., 
cexli.). 
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are still left in great doubt as to the extent of his 
work and the circumstances of his outward life. 
Assuming the authorship of the Epistles and the 
Revelation to be his, the facts which the N. T. 
writings assert or imply are—(1) that, having come 
to Ephesus, some persecution, local or general, drove 
him to Patmos (Rev. i. 9):@ (2) that the seven 
churches, of which Asia was the centre, were spe- 
cial objects of his solicitude (Rey. i. 11); that in 
his work he had to encounter men who denied the 
truth on which his faith rested (1 John iv. 1; 2 
John 7), and others who, with a railing and malig- 
nant temper, disputed his authority (3 John 9, 10). 
If to this we add that he must have outlived all, 
or nearly all of those who had been the friends and 
companions even of his maturer years — that this 
lingering age gave strength to an old imagination 
that his Lord had promised him immortal:ty (John 
xxi. 23) — that, as if remembering the actual words 
which had been thus perverted, the longing of his 
soul gathered itself up in the ery, ‘ Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus”? (Rey. xxii. 20) — that from some who 
spoke with authority he received a solemn attesta- 
tion of the confidence they reposed in him (John 
xxi. 24) — we have stated all that has any claim to 
the character of historical truth. The picture 
which tradition fills up for us has the merit of be- 
ing full and vivid, but it blends together, without 
much regard to harmony, things probable and im- 
probable. He is shipwrecked off Ephesus (Simeon 
Metaph. in vita Johan. c. 2; Lampe, i. 47), and 
arrives there in time to check the progress of the 
heresies which sprang up after St. Paul’s departure. 
Then, or at a later period, he numbers among his 
disciples men like Polycarp, Papias, Ignatius 
(Hieron. de Vir. Iilust. c. 17). In the persecution 
under Domitian he is taken to Rome, and there, 
by his boldness, though not by death, gains the 
crown of martyrdom. The boiling oil into which 
he is thrown has no power to hurt him (Tertull. de 
Prescript. c. 36.).o He is then sent to labor in 
the mines, and Patmos is the place of his exile 
(Vietorinus, in Apoc. ix.; Lampe, i. 66). ‘The 
aecession of Nerva frees him from danger, and he 
returns to Ephesus. There he settles the canon of 
the Gospel-history by formally attesting the truth 
of the first three Gospels, and writing his own to 
supply what they left wanting (Euseb. /H. /. iii. 
24). The elders of the Church are gathered to- 
gether, and he, as by a sudden inspiration, begins 
with the wonderful opening, “In the beginning was 


a@ Here again the hypotheses of commentators range 
from Claudius to Domitian, the consensus of patristic 
tradition preponderating in favor of the latter. [Comp. 
REVELATION. | 

b The scene of the supposed miracle was outside the 
Porta Latina, and hence the Western Church com- 
memorates it by the special festival of ‘ St. John Port. 
Latin.” on May 6th. 

¢ Eusebius and Ireneus make Cerinthus the heretic. 
In Epiphanius (Her. xxx. c. 24) Ebion is the hero of 
the story. ‘To modern feelings the anecdote may seem 
at variance with the character of the Apostle of Love, 
but it is hardly more than the development in act of 
the principle of 2 John 10. To the mind of Epiphanius 
there was a difficulty of another kind. Nothing less 
than a special inspiration could account for such a 
departure from an ascetic life as going to a bath at 
all. 

d The story of the méradov is perhaps the most 
perplexing of all the traditions as to the age of the 
Apostles. What makes it still stranger is the appear- 
ance of a like tradition (Hegesippus in Euseb. H. LE. 
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the word” (Hieron. de Vir. Illust. c. 29). Heresies 
continue to show themselves, but he meets them 
with the strongest possible protest. He refuses to 
pass under the same roof (that of the public baths 
of Ephesus) as their foremost leader, lest the house 
should fall down on them and crush them (Iren. 
ili. 3; Euseb. A. L, iii. 28, iv. 14).¢ Through his 
agency the great temple of Artemis is at last reft 
of its magnificence, and even (!) leveled with 
the ground (Cyril. Alex. Orat. de Mar. Virg.; 
Nicephor. H. /. ii. 42; Lampe, i. 90). He intro- 
duces and perpetuates the Jewish mode of celebrat- 
ing the Easter feast (Kuseb. A. LZ. iii. 3). At 
Ephesus, if not before, as one who was a true priest 
of the Lord, bearing on his brow the plate of gold 
(wéradov; comp. Suicer. Thes. s. v.), with the 
sacred name engraved on it, which was the badge 
of the Jewish pontiff (Polycrates, in Huseb. H. L. 
ili. 31, v. 24).¢ In strange contrast with this ideal 
exaltation, a later tradition tells how the old man 
used to find pleasure in the playfulness and fond- 
ness of a favorite bird, and defended himself against 
the charge of unworthy trifling by the familiar 
apologue of the bow that must sometimes be unbent 
(Cassian. Collat. xxiy. e. 2).¢ More true to the 
N. T. character of the Apostle is the story, told 
with so much power and beauty by Clement of 
Alexandria ( Quis dives, c. 42), of his special and 
loving interest in the younger members of his flock ; 
of his eagerness and courage in the attempt to 
rescue one of them who had fallen into evil courses. 
The scene of the old and loving man, standing face 
to face with the outlaw-chief whom, in days gone 
by, he had baptized, and winning him to repent- 
ance, is one which we could gladly look on as be- 
longing to his actual life — part of a story which 
is, in Clement’s words, od muiOos, GAAG Adyos- 
Not less beautiful is that other scene which comes 
before us as the last act of his life. When. all 
capacity to work and teach is gone — when there 
is no strength even to staud — the spirit still retains 
its power to love, and the lips are still opened to 
repeat, without change and variation, the command 
which summed up all his Master’s will, “ Little 
children, love one another”’ (Hieron. in Gal. vi.). 
Other stories, more apocryphal and less interesting, 
we may pass over rapidly. That he put forth his 
power to raise the dead to life (Euseb. H. FE. y. 18); 
that he drank the cup of hemlock which was in- 
tended to cause his death, and suffered no harm 
from it.’ (Pseudo-August. Solilog.; Isidor. Hispal. 


ii. 23; Epiph. Her. 78) about James the Just. Meas- 
ured by our notions, the statement seems altogether 
improbable, and yet how can we account for its ap- 
pearance at so early a date? Is it possible that this 
was the symbol that the old exclusive priesthood had 
passed away? Or are we to suppose that a strong 
statement as to the new priesthood was misinterpreted, 
and that rhetoric passed rapidly into legend? (Comp. 
Neand. Pflanz. u. Lett. p. 618; Stanley, Sermons and 
Essays on Apostolic Age, p. 283.) Ewald (/. c.) finds 
in it an evidence in support of the hypothesis above 
referred to. 

e The authority of Cassian is but slender in such a 
case ; but the story is hardly to be rejected, on d priori 
grounds, as incompatible with the dignity of an Apostle. 
Does it not illustrate the truth — 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small”? 


f The memory of this deliverance is preserved in 
the symbolic cup, with the serpent issuing from it, 
which appears in the medizval representations of the 
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de Morte Sanct. ec. 73); that when he felt his 
death approaching he gave orders for the construc- 
tion of his own sepulchre, and when it was finished 
calmly laid himself down in it and died (Augustin. 
Tract. in Joann. exxiv.); that after his interment 
there were strange movements in the earth that 
covered him (¢bid.); that when the tomb was sub- 
sequently opened it was found empty (Niceph. 1. 
E. ii. 42); that he was reserved to reappear again 
in conflict with the personal Antichrist in the last 
days (Suicer. Thes. s. v. "Iwdvyns): these tradi- 
tions, for the most part, indicate little else than the 
uncritical spirit of the age in which they passed 
current. ‘The very time of his death lies within 
the region of conjecture rather than of history, and 
the dates that have been assigned for it range from 
A. D. 89 to A. D. 120 (Lampe, i. 92). 

The result of all this accumulation of apocryphal 
materials is, from one point of view, disappointing 
enough. We strain our sight in vain to distin- 
guish between the false and the true — between the 
shadows with which the gloom is peopled, and the 
living forms of which we are in search. We find 
it better and more satisfying to turn again, for all 
our conceptions of the Apostle’s mind and character, 
to the scanty records of the N. T’., and the writings 
which he himself has left. The truest thought 
that we can attain to is still that he was “the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved’ — 6 émio7HO10s — return- 
ing that love with a deep, absorbing, unwavering 
devotion. One aspect of that feeling is seen in the 
zeal for his Master’s glory, the burning indignation 
against all that seemed to outrage it, which runs, 
with its fiery gleam, through his whole life, and 
makes him, from first to last, one of the Sons of 
Thunder. To him, more than to any other dis- 
ciple, there is no neutrality between Christ and 
Antichrist. The spirit of such a man is intolerant 
of compromises and concessions. The same strong 
personal affection shows itself, in another form, in 
the chief characteristics of his Gospel. While the 
other Evangelists record principally the discourses 
and parables which were spoken to the multitude, 
he treasures up every word and accent of dialogues 
and conversations, which must have seemed to most 
men less conspicuous. In the absence of any 
recorded narrative of his work as a preacher, in the 
silence which he appears to haye kept for so many 
years, he comes before us as one who lives in the 
unseen eternal world, rather than in that of secular, 
or even spiritual activity. If there is less apparent 
power to enter into the minds and hearts of men 
of different temperament and education, less ability 
to become all things to all men than there is in St. 
Paul, there is a perfection of another kind. The 
image mirrored in his soul is that of the Son of 
Man, who is also the Son of God. He is the 
Apostle of Love, not because he starts from the 
easy temper of a general benevolence, nor again as 
being of a character soft, yielding, feminine, but 
because he has grown, ever more and more, into 
the likeness of Him whom he loved so truly. 
Nowhere is the vision of the Eternal Word, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, so un- 
clouded; nowhere are there such distinctive per- 
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sonal reminiscences of the Christ, cara odpka, in 
his most distinctively human characteristics. It 
was this union of the two aspects of the Truth 
which made him so truly the “ Theologus’’ of the 
whole company of the Apostles, the instinctive op- 
ponent of all forms of a mystical, or logical, or 
docetic Gnosticism. It was a true feeling which 
led the later interpreters of the mysterious forms 
of the four living creatures round the throne (Rey. 
iv. 7) — departing in this instance from the earlier 
tradition *— to see in him the eagle that soars into 
the highest heaven and looks upon the unclouded 
sun. It will be well to end with the noble words 
from the hymn of Adam of St. Victor, in which 
that feeling is embodied : — 


‘€Celum transit, veri rotam 
Solis vidit, ibi totam 
Mentis figens aciem ; 
Speculator spiritalis 
Quasi seraphim sub alis, 
Dei vidit faciem.” > 


(Comp. the exhaustive Prolegomena to Lampe’s 
Commentary ; Neander, Pjlanz. u. Lett. pp. 609- 
652 [pp. 354-379, comp. pp. 508-531, Robinson's 
ed., N. Y. 1865]; Stanley, Sermons and Essays 
on the Apostolic Age, Sermon iv., and Essay on the 
Traditions respecting St. John; Maurice On the 
Gospel of St. John, Serm.i.; and an interesting 
article by Ebrard, s. vy. Johannes, in Herzog’s Real- 
Lncyklopadie.) H., He iP. 

* See also Lardner, Hist. of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, ch. ix. (Works, vol. vy. ed. of 1829); 
Francis Trench, Life and Character of St. John 
the Evangelist, Lond. 1850; and, on the legends 
respecting the Apostle, Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and 
Legendary Art, i. 157-172, Sth ed. A. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (Iwdvyns 6 Bar- 
tioThs [and 6 Barriwy]), a saint more signally 
honored of God than any other whose name is 
recorded in either the O. or the N. T. John was 
of the priestly race by both parents, for his father 
Zacharias was himself a priest of the course of Abia, 
or Abijah (1 Chr. xxiv. 10), offering incense at the 
very time when a son was promised to him; and 
Elizabeth was of the daughters of Aaron (Luke 
i. 5). Both, too, were devout persons — walking in 
the commandments of God, and waiting for the 
fulfillment of his promise to Israel. The divine 
mission of John was the subject of prophecy many 
centuries before his birth, for St. Matthew (iii. 3) 
tells us that it was John who was prefigured by 
Isaiah as “ the Voice of one erying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight’ (Is. xl. 3), while by the prophet 
Malachi the spirit announces more definitely, “ Be- 
hold, I will send my messenger, and he shall pre- 
pare the way before Me” (iii. 1). His birth—a 
birth not according to the ordinary laws of nature, 
but through the miraculous interposition of Al- 
mighty power — was foretold by an angel sent from 
God, who announced it as an occasion of joy and 
gladness to many — and at the same time assigned 
to him the name of John to signify either that he 
was to be born of God’s especial favor, or, perhaps, 


Evangelist. Is it possible that the symbol originated 
in Mark x. 39, and that the legend grew out of the 
symbol ? 

« The older interpretation made Mark answer to 
the eagle, John to the lion (Suicer, Thes. 8s. y. 
evayyeAtoris)« 

> Another yerse of this hymn, “ Volat avis sine 


meta,” et seq., is familiar to most students as the 
motto prefixed by Olshausen to his commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel. The whole hymn is to be found in 
Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 71; [also in Daniel’s 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus, ii. 166, and Mone’s Lateini- 
sche Hymnen des Mitteialters, iii. 118.) 
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that he was to be the harbinger of grace. The 
angel Gabriel moreover proclaimed the character 
and office of this wonderful child even before his 
conception, foretelling that he would be filled with 
the Holy Ghost from the first moment of his ex- 
istence, and appear as the great reformer of his 
countrymen — another Elijah in the boldness with 
which he would speak truth and rebuke vice — but, 
above all, as the chosen forerunner and herald of 
the long-expected Messiah. 

These marvelous revelations as to the character 
and career of the son, for whom he had so long 
prayed in vain, were too much for the faith of the 
aged Zacharias; and when he sought some assur- 
ance of the certainty of the promised blessing, God 
gave it to him in a judgment — the privation of 
speech — until the event foretold should happen — 
a Judgment intended to serve at once as a token of 
God's truth, and a rebuke of his own incredulity. 
And now the Lord’s gracious promise tarried not — 
Elizabeth, for greater privacy, retired into the hill- 
country, whither she was soon afterwards followed 
by her kinswoman Mary, who was herself the object 
and channel of divine grace beyond measure greater 
and more mysterious. The two cousins, who were 
thus honored above all the mothers of Israel, came 
together in a remote city of the south (by some 
supposed to be Hebron, by others Jurra), and im- 
mediately God’s purpose was confirmed to them by 
a miraculous sign; for as soon as Elizabeth heard 
the salutations of Mary, the babe leaped in her 
womb, thus acknowledging, as it were even before 
birth, the presence of his Lord (Luke i. 43, 44). 
Three months after this, and while Mary still re- 
mained with her, Elizabeth was delivered of a son. 
The birth of John preceded by six months that of 
our blessed Lord. [Respecting this date, see Jesus 
Curis?, p. 1381.] On the eighth day the child 
of promise was, in conformity with the law of Moses 
(Ley. xii. 3), brought to the priest for circumcision, 
and as the performance of this rite was the accus- 
tomed time for naming a child, the friends of the 
family proposed to call him Zacharias after the 
name of his father. The mother, however, required 
that he should be called John —a decision which 
Zacharias, still speechless, confirmed by writing on 
a tablet, “his name is John.” The judgment on 
his want of faith was then at once withdrawn, and 
the first use which he made of his recovered speech 
was to praise Jehovah for his faithfulness and mercy 
(Luke i. 64). God’s wonderful interposition in the 
birth of John had impressed the minds of many 
with a certain solemn awe and expectation (Luke 
iii. 15). God was surely again visiting his people. 
His providence, so long hidden, seemed once more 
about to manifest itself. The child thus super- 
naturally born must doubtless be commissioned to 
perform some important part ‘in the history of the 
chosen people. Could it be the Messiah? Could 
it be Elijah? Was the era of their old prophets 
about to be restored? With such grave thoughts 
were the minds of the people occupied, as they 
mused on the events which had been passing under 
their eyes, and said one to another, “ What manner 
of child shall this be?’ while Zacharias himself, 
« filled with the Holy Ghost,’’ broke forth in that 
glorious strain of praise and prophecy so familiar 
to us in the morning service of our church —a 
strain in which it is to be observed that the father, 
before speaking of his own child, blesses God for 
remembering his covenant and promise, in the 
redemption and salvation of his people through 
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Him, of whom his own son was the prophet and 
forerunner. ‘A single verse contains all that we 
know of John’s history for a space of thirty years — 
the whole period which elapsed between his birth 
and the commencement of his public ministry. 
“The child grew and waxed strong in the spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel” (Luke i. 80). John, it will be remem- 
bered, was ordained to be a Nazarite (see Num. vi. 
1-21) from his birth, for the words of the angel 
were, ‘He shall drink neither wine nor strong 
drink’ (Luke i. 15). What we are to understand 
by this brief announcement is probably this: The 
chosen forerunner of the Messiah and herald of his 
kingdom was required to forego the ordinary pleas- 
ures and indulgences of the world, and live a life 
of the strictest self-denial in retirement and soli- 
tude. 

It was thus that the holy Nazarite, dwelling by 
himself in the wild and thinly peopled region west- 
ward of the Dead Sea, called “ Desert” in the text, 
prepared himself by self-discipline, and by constant 
communion with God, for the wonderful office to 
which he had been divinely called. Here year after 
year of his stern probation passed by, till at length 
the time for the fulfillment of his mission arrived. 
The very appearance of the holy Baptist was of 
itself a lesson to his countrymen; his dress was 
that of the old prophets—a garment woven of 
camel's hair (2 K. i. 8), attached to the body by a 
leathern girdle. His food was such as the desert 
afforded — locusts (Ley. xi. 22) and wild honey 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 16). 

And now the long secluded hermit came forth to 
the discharge of his office. His supernatural birth 
—his hard ascetic life — his reputation for extra- 
ordinary sanctity —and the generally prevailing 
expectation that some great one was about to ap- 
pear — these causes, without the aid of miraculous 
power, for ‘John did no miracle’ (John x. 41), 
were sufficient to attract to him a great multitude 
from ‘every quarter’? (Matt. iii. 5). Brief and 
startling was his first exhortation to them — “ Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Some score verses contain all that is recorded of 
John’s preaching, and the sum of it all is repent- 
ance; not mere legal ablution or expiation, but a 
change of heart and life. Herein John, though 
exhibiting a marked contrast to the Scribes and 
Pharisees of his own time, was but repeating with 
the stimulus of a new and powerful motive the 
lessons which had been again and again impressed 
upon them by their ancient prophets (cf. Is. i. 16, 
17, lv. 7; Jer. vii. 38-7; Kz. xviii. 19-32, xxxvi. 
25-27; Joel ii. 12, 13; Mic. vi. 8; Zech. i. 3, 4). 
But while such was his solemn admonition to the 
multitude at large, he adopted towards the leading 
sects of the Jews a severer tone, denouncing 
Pharisees and Sadducees alike as ‘“‘a generation 
of vipers,” and warning them of the folly of trust- 
ing to external privileges as descendants of Abraham 
(Luke iii. 8). Now at last he warns them that 
«the axe was laid to the root of the tree’? — that 
formal righteousness would be tolerated no longer, 
and that none would be acknowledged for children 
of Abraham but such as did the works of Abraham 
(cf. John viii. 39). Such alarming declarations pro- 
duced their effect, and many of every class pressed 
forward to confess their sins and to be baptized. 

What then was the baptism which John admin- 
istered? Not altogether a new rite, for it was the 
custom of the Jews to baptize proselytes to their 
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religion — not an ordinance in itself conveying 
remission of sins, but rather a token and symbol 
of that repentance which was an indispensable con- 
dition of forgiveness through Him, whom John 
pointed out as “ the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world.” Still less did the baptism 
of John impart the grace of regeneration — of a new 
spiritual life (Acts xix. 3, 4). This was to be the 
mysterious effect of baptism “with the Holy Ghost,” 
~ which was to be ordained by that “ Mightier One,” 
whose coming he proclaimed. The preparatory 
baptism of John was a visible sign to the people, 
and a distinct acknowledgment by them, that a 
hearty renunciation of sin and a real amendment 
of life were necessary for admission into the king- 
dom of heaven, which the Baptist proclaimed to be 
at hand. But the fundamental distinction between 
John’s baptism unto repentance, and that baptism 
accompanied with the gift of the Holy Spirit which 
our Lord afterwards ordained, is clearly marked by 
John himself (Matt. iii. 11, 12). 

As a preacher, John was eminently practical and 
discriminating. Self-love and covetousness were 
the prevalent sins of the people at large: on them 
therefore he enjoined charity, and consideration for 
others. The publicans he cautioned against extor- 
tion, the soldiers against violence and plunder. His 
answers to them are, no doubt, to be regarded as 
instances of the appropriate warning and advice 
which he addressed to every class. 

The mission of the Baptist —an extraordinary 
one for an extraordinary purpose — was not limited 
to those who had openly forsaken the covenant of 
God, and so forfeited its principles. It was to the 
whole people alike. This we must infer from the 
baptism of one who had no confession to make, and 
no sins to wash away. Jesus Himself came from 
Galilee to Jordan to be baptized of John, on the 
special ground that it became Him “ to fulfill all 
righteousness,” and, as man, to submit to the cus- 
toms and ordinances which were binding upon the 
rest of the Jewish people. John, however, naturally 
at first shrank from offering the symbols of purity 
to the sinless Son of God. But here a difficult 
question arises — How is John’s acknowledgment 
of Jesus at the moment of his presenting Himself 
for baptism compatible with his subsequent assertion 
that he knew Him not, save by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon Him, which took place after his 
baptism? If it be difficult to imagine that the two 
cousins were not personally acquainted with each 
other, it must be borne in mind that their places of 
residence were at the two extremities of the country, 
with but little means of communication between 
them. Perhaps, too, John’s special destination and 
mode of life may have kept him from the stated 
festivals of his countrymen at Jerusalem. It is 
possible therefore that the Saviour and the Baptist 
had never before met. It was certainly of the 
utmost importance that there should be no suspicion 
of concert or collusion between them. John, how- 
ever, must assuredly have been in daily expectation 
of Christ’s manifestation to Israel, and-so a word 
or sign would have sufficed to reveal to him the 
person and presence of our Lord, though we may 
well suppose such a fact to be made known by a 
direct communication from God, as in the case of 
Simeon (Luke ii. 26; cf. Jackson “on the Creed,” 
Works, Ox. ed. vi. 404). At all events it is wholly 
inconceivable that John should have been permitted 
to baptize the Son of God without being enabled 
to distinguish Him from any of the ordinary multi- 
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tude. Upon the whole, the true meaning of the 
words kaya obk Hew avtdv would seem to be as 
follows: And I, even I, though standing in so near 
a relation to Him, both personally and ministerially, 
had no assured knowledge of Him as the Messiah. 
I did not know Him, and JI had not authority to 
proclaim Him as such, till I saw the predicted sign 
in the descent of the Holy Spirit upon Him. It 
must be borne in mind that John had no means 
of knowing by previous announcement, whether this 
wonderful acknowledgment of the Divine Son would 
be vouchsafed to his forerunner at his baptism, or 
at. any other time (see Dr. Mill’s Mist. Character 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, and the authorities quoted 
by him). 

With the baptism of Jesus John’s more especial 
office ceased. The king had come to his kingdom. 
The function of the herald was discharged. It was 
this that John had with singular humility and self- 
renunciation announced beforehand: “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.”’ 

John, however, still continued to present himself 
to his countrymen in the capacity of witness to 
Jesus. Especially did he bear testimony to Him 
at Bethany beyond Jordan (for Bethany, not Beth- 
abara, is the reading of the best MSS.). So con- 
fidently indeed did he point out the Lamb of God, 
on whom he had seen the Spirit alighting like a 
dove, that two of his own disciples, Andrew, and 
probably John, being convinced by his testimony, 
followed Jesus, as the true Messiah. 

From incidental notices in Scripture we learn 
that John and his disciples continued to baptize 
some time after our Lord entered upon his ministry 
(see John iii. 23, iv. 1; Acts xix. 3). We gather 
also that John instructed his disciples in certain 
moral and religious duties, as fasting (Matt. ix. 14; 
Luke y. 33) and prayer (Luke xi. 1). 

But shortly after he had given his testimony to 
the Messiah, John’s public ministry was brought 
toa close. He had at the beginning of it con- 
demned the hypocrisy and worldliness of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, and he now had oceasion to 
denounce the lust of a king. In daring disregard 
of the divine laws, Herod Antipas had taken to 
himself the wife of his brother Philip; and when 
John reproved him for this, as well as for other sins 
(Luke iii. 19), Herod cast him into prison. The 
place of his confinement was the castle of Macherus 
—a fortress on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. 
It was here that reports reached him of the miracles 
which our Lord was working in Judza— miracles 
which, doubtless, were to John’s mind but the con- 
firmation of what he expected to hear as to the 
establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom. But if 
Christ's kingdom were indeed established, it was 
the duty of John’s own disciples no less than of all 
others to acknowledge it. They, however, would 
naturally cling to their own master, and be slow to 
transfer their allegiance to another. With a view 
therefore to overcome their scruples, John sent two 
of them to Jesus Himself to ask the question, “ Art 
Thou He that should come? *? They were answered 
not by words, but by a series of miracles wrought 
before their eyes--the very miracles which prophecy 
had specified as the distinguishing credentials of 
the Messiah (Is. xxxv. 5, lxi. 1); and, while Jesus 
bade the two messengers carry back to John as his 
only answer the report of what they had seen and 
heard, He took occasion to guard the multitude 
who surrounded Him against supposing that the 
Baptist himself was shaken in mind, by a direct 
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appeal te their own knowledge of his life and char- 
acter. Well might they be appealed to as witnesses 
that the stern prophet of the wilderness was no 
waverer, bending to every breeze, like the reeds on 
the banks of Jordan. Proof abundant had they 
that John was no worldling with a heart set upon 
rich clothing and dainty fare— the luxuries of a 
king’s court —and they must have been ready.to 
acknowledge that one so inured to a life of hard- 
ness and privation was not likely to be affected by 
the ordinary terrors of a prison. But our Lord not 
only vindicates his forerunner from any suspicion of 
inconstancy, He goes on to proclaim him a prophet, 
and more than a prophet, nay, inferior to none born 
of woman, though in respect to spiritual privileges 
behind the least of those who were to be born of the 
Spirit and admitted into the fellowship of Christ’s 
body (Matt. xi. 11). It should be noted that the 
expression 6 5€ yuixpdrepos, k.T.A. is understood 
by Chrysostom, Augustin, Hilary, and some modern 
commentators, to mean Christ Himself, but this 
interpretation is less agreeable to the spirit and 
tone of our Lord’s discourse. 

Jesus further proceeds to declare that John was, 
according to the true meaning of the prophecy, the 
Elijah of the new covenant, foretold by Malachi 
(iii. 4). The event indeed proved that John was 
to Herod what Elijah had been to Ahab, and a 
prison was deemed too light a punishment for his 
boldness in asserting God’s law before the face of a 
king and a queen. Nothing but the death of the 
Baptist would satisfy the resentment of | lerodias. 
Though foiled once, she continued to watch her 


opportunity, which at length arrived. A court fes-. 


tival was kept at Macherus [see TrnERIAs] in 
honor of the king’s birthday. After supper [or 
during it, Mark vi. 21, 22], the daughter of Herodias 
came in and danced before the company, and so 
charmed was the king by her grace that he prom- 
ised with an oath to give her whatsoever she should 
ask. 

Salome, prompted by her abandoned mother, 
demanded the head of John the Baptist. The 
promise had been given in the hearing of his dis- 
tinguished guests, and so Herod, though loth to be 
made the instrument of so bloody a work, gave in- 
structions to an officer of his guard, who went and 
executed John in the prison, and his head was 
brought to feast the eyes of the adulteress whose 
sins he had denounced. 

Thus was John added to that glorious army of 
martyrs who have suffered for righteousness’ sake. 
His death is supposed to have occurred just before 
the third Passover in the course of the Lord’s min- 
istry. It is by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 5, § 2) attrib- 
uted to the jealousy with which Herod regarded 
his growing influence with the people. Herod un- 
doubtedly looked upon him as some extraordinary 
person, for no sooner did he hear of the miracles 
of Jesus than, though a Sadducee himself, and as 
such a disbeliever in the Resurrection, he ascribed 
them to John, whom he supposed to be risen from 
the dead. Holy Scripture tells us that the body 
of the Baptist was laid in the tomb by his disciples, 
and ecclesiastical history records the honors which 
successive generations paid to his memory. 

The brief history of John’s life is marked through- 
out with the characteristic graces of self-denial, 
humility, and holy courage. So great indeed was 
his abstinence that worldly men considered him 
possessed. ‘John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they said he hath a devil.” His humility 
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was such that he had again and again to disavow 
the character, and decline the honors which an 
admiring multitude almost forced upon him. To 
their questions he answered plainly, he was not. the 
Christ, nor the Elijah of whom they were thinking, 
nor one of their old prophets. He was no one — 
a voice merely—the Voice of God calling his 
people to repentance in preparation for the coming 
of Him whose shoe latchet he was not worthy to 
unloose. 

For his boldness in speaking truth, he went a 
willing victim to prison and to death. 

The student may consult the following works, 
where he will find numerous references to ancient 
and modern commentators: Tillemont, Hist. Ec- 
cles. ; Witsius, Miscell. vol. iv.; Thomas Aquinas, 
Catena Aurea, Oxford, 1842; Neander, Life of 
Christ; Le Bas, Scripture Biography ; Taylor, 
Life of Christ; Olshausen, Com. on the Gospels. 

EK. H—s. 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF. 1. Authority. — No 
doubt has been entertained at any time in the 
Church, either of the canonical authority of this 
Gospel, or of its being written by St. John. The 
text 2 Pet. i. 14 is not indeed sufficient to support 
the inference that St. Peter and his readers were 
acquainted with the fourth Gospel, and recognized 
its authority. But still no other book of the N. T. 
is authenticated by testimony of so early a date as 
that of the disciples which is embodied in the Gospel 
itself (xxi. 24, 25). Among the Apostolic Fathers, 
Ignatius appears to have known and recogi zed 
this Gospel. His declaration, “I desire the] vad 
of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ the Son 
of God . . . and I desire the drink of God, his 
blood, which is incorruptible love” (ad Rom. ¢. 7; 
Cureton, Corpus Ignatianum, p. 231), could scarcely 
have been written by one who had not read St. John 
vi. 32, &e. And in the Ap. ad Philadelphenos, c. 7 
(which, however, is not contained in Mr. Cureton’s 
Syriac MSS.), the same writer says, “ [The Holy 
Spirit] knoweth whence He cometh and whither 
He goeth, and reproyeth the things which are hid- 
den:”’ this is surely more than an accidental verbal 
coincidence with St. John iii. 8 and xvi. 8. The 
fact that this Gospel is not quoted by Clement of 
Rome (A. D. 68 or 96) serves, as Dean Alford sug- 
gests, merely to confirm the statement that it is a 
very late production of the Apostolic age. Polycarp 
in his short epistle, Hermas, and Barnabas do not 
refer to it. But its phraseology may be clearly 
traced in the Epistle to Diognetus («Christians 
dwell in the world, but they are not of the world; ” 
comp. John xvii. 11, 14, 16: “He sent his only- 
begotten Son . . . as loving, not condemning; ”’ 
comp. John iii. 16, 17), and in Justin Martyr, 
A. bD. 150 (“ Christ said, Except ye be born again 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven: and 
it is manifest to all that it is impossible for those 
who have been once born to enter into the wombs 
of those that bare them; Apol. c. 61; comp. John 
iii. 3, 5: and again, “ His blood having been pro- 
duced, not of human seed, but of the will of God; ”’ 
Trypho, ¢c. 63; comp. John i. 13, &e.). Tatian, 
A. D. 170, wrote a harmony of the fowr Gospels; 
and he quotes St. John’s Gospel in his only extant 
work; so do his contemporaries Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis, Athenagoras, and the writer of the 
Epistle of the churches of Vienne and Lyons. The 
Valentinians made great use of it; and one of their 
sect, Heracleon, wrote a commentary on it. Yet 
its authority among orthodox Christians was too 
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firmly established to be shaken thereby. Theophilus 


of Antioch («ad Autolycum, ii.) expressly ascribes 
this Gospel to St. John; and he wrote, according 
to Jerome (Zp. 53, ad Algas.), a harmonized com- 
mentary on the four Gospels. And, to close the 
list of writers of the second century, the numerous 
and full testimonies of Ireneus in Gaul and Ter- 
tullian at Carthage, with the obscure but weighty 


testimony of the Roman writer of the Muratorian | 


Fragment on the Canon, sufficiently show the au- 
thority attributed in the Western Church to this 
Gospel. The third century introduces equally de- 
cisive testimony from the Fathers of the Alexandrian 
Church, Clement and Origen, which it is unneces- 
sary here to quote at length. 

Cerdon, Marcion, the Montanists, and other an- 
cient heretics (see Lampe, Commentarius, i. 136), 
did not deny that St. John was the author of the 
Gospel, but they held that the Apostle was mis- 
taken, or that his Gospel had been interpolated in 
those passages which are opposed to their tenets. 
The Alogi, a sect in the beginning of the third 
century, were singular in rejecting the writings of 
St. John. Guerike (Hinleitung in N. T. p. 303) 
enumerates later opponents of the Gospel, beginning 
with an Englishman, Edw. Evanson, On the Dis- 
sonance of the Four Evangelists, Ipswich, 1792, 
and closing with Bretschneider’s Probabilia de 
Lvangelio Johannis, etc., origine, Lips. 1820. His 
arguments are characterized by Guerike as strong 
in comparison with those of his predecessors. They 
are grounded chiefly on the strangeness of such 
language and thoughts as those of St. John coming 
from a Galilean fisherman, and on the difference 
between the representations of our Lord’s person 
and of his manner of speech given by St. John and 
the other Evangelists. Guerike answers Bretsch- 
neider’s arguments in detail. The skepticism of 
more recent times has found its fullest, and, accord- 
ing to Bleek, its most important, expression in a 
treatise by Liitzelberger on the tradition respecting 
the Apostle John and his writings (1840). His 
arguments are recapitulated and answered by Dr. 
Davidson (dntroduction to the N. T., 1848, vol. i. 


p. 244, &ec.). It may suffice to mention one speci- 
men. St. Paul’s expression (Gal. ii. 6), dzrotot 


mote Hoay, is translated by Liitzelberger, “ what- 
soever they [Peter, James, and John] were for- 
merly:’’ he discovers therein an implied assertion 
that all three were not living when the Epistle to 
the Galatians was written, and infers that since 
Peter and James were undoubtedly alive, John 
must have been dead, and therefore the tradition 
which ascribes to him the residence at Ephesus, 
and the composition, after A. p. 60, of various 
writings, must confound him with another John. 
Still more recently the objections of Baur to St. 
John’s Gospel have been answered by Ebrard, Das 
Evangelium Johannis, etc., Ziirich, 1845. 

2. Place and Time at which it was written. — 
Ephesus and Patmos are the two places mentioned 
by early writers; ‘and the weight of evidence seems 
to preponderate in favor of Ephesus. Ireneeus (iii. 
1; also apud Euseb. H. ZL. v. 8) states that John 
published his Gospel whilst he dwelt in Ephesus 
of Asia. Jetome (Prol. in Matth.) states that John 
was in Asia when he complied with the request of 
the bishops of Asia and others to write more pro- 
foundly concerning the Divinity of Christ. The- 
odore of Mopsuestia (Prol. in Joannem) relates that 
John was living at Ephesus when he was moyed by 
his disciples to write his Gospel. 
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The evidence in favor of Patmos comes from two 
anonymous writers. The author of the Synopsis 
of Scripture, printed in the works of Athanasius, 
states that the Gospel was dictated by St. John in 
Patmos, and published afterwards in Ephesus. The 
author of the work De XJJ. Apostolis, printed in 
the Appendix to Fabricius’s Hippolytus (p. 952, ed. 
Migne), states that John was banished by Domitian 
to Patmos, where he wrote his Gospel. The later 
date of these unknown writers, and the seeming 
inconsistency of their testimony with St. John’s 
declaration (Rey. i. 2) in Patmos, that he had 
previously borne record of the Word of God, render 
their testimony of little weight. 

Attempts have been made to elicit from the lan- 
guage of the Gospel itself some argument which 
should decide the question whether it was written 
before or after the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
considering that the present tense “is” is used in 
y. 2, and the past tense “ was” in xi. 18, xviii. 1, 
xix. 41, it would seem reasonable to conclude that 
these passages throw no light upon the question. 

Clement of Alexandria (apud Euseb. H. £. vi. 
14) speaks of St. John as the latest of the Evan- 
gelists. The Apostle’s sojourn at Ephesus probably 
began after St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians was 
written, 7. e. after A. D. 62. Eusebius (H. £. iii. 
20) specifies the fourteenth year of Domitian, 7. e. 
A. D. 95 as the year of his banishment to Patmos. 
Probably the date of the Gospel may lie about mid- 
way between these two, about A. D. 78. The ref- 
erences to it in the First Epistle and the Revelation 
lead to the supposition that it was written decidedly 
before those two books; and the tradition of its 
supplementary character would lead us to place it 
some little time after the Apostle had fixed his 
abode at Ephesus. 

3. Occasion and Scope. — After the destruction 
of Jerusalem A. D. 69, Ephesus. probably became 
the centre of the active life of Eastern Christendom. 
Even Antioch, the original source of missions to 
the Gentiles, and the future metropolis of the 
Christian Patriarch, appears, for a time, less con- 
spicuous in the obscurity of early church history 
than Ephesus, to which St. Paul inscribed his 
epistle, and in which St. John found a dwelling- 
place and a tomb. This half-Greek, half-Oriental 
city, ‘ visited by ships from all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and united by great roads with the markets 
of the interior, was the common meeting-place of 
various characters and classes of men” (Conybeare 
and Howson’s St. Pazl, ch. xiv.). It contained a 
large church of faithful Christians, a multitude of 
zealous Jews, an indigenous population devoted to 
the worship of a strange idol whose image (Jerome, 
Pref. in Ephes.) was borrowed from the East, its 
name from the West: in the Xystus of Ephesus, 
free-thinking philosophers of all nations disputed 
over their favorite tenets (Justin, Trypho, cc. 1,7). 
It was the place to which Cerinthus chose to bring 
the doctrines which he devised or learned at Alex- 
andria (Neander, Church History, ii. 42, ed. Bohn). 
In this city, and among the lawless heathens in its 
neighborhood (Clem. Alex. Quis dives salv. § 42), 
St. John was engaged in extending the Christian 
Church, when, for the greater edification of that 
Church, his Gospel was written. It was obviously 
addressed primarily to Christians, not to heathens; 
and the Apostle himself tells us (xx. 31) what was 
the end to which he looked forward in all his 
teaching. 

Modern criticism has indulged in much curious 
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speculation as to the exclusive or the principal|And they brought him the books, and sought to 
motive which induced the Apostle to write. His | know his opinion of them. ‘Then he praised the 


design, according to some critics. was to supplement 
the deficiencies of the earlier three Gospels; accord- 
ing to others, to confute the Nicolaitans and Cerin- 
thus; according to others, to state the true doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ. But let it be borne in 
mind first of all that the inspiring, directing im- 
pulse given to St. John was that by which all 
“prophecy came in old time,’? when “ holy men 
of God spake,’’ “not by the will of man,” “ but 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’’? We can- 
not feel confident of our own capacity to analyze 
the motives and circumscribe the views of a mind 
under the influence of Divine inspiration. The 
Gospel of St. John is a boon to all ages, and to 
men in an infinite variety of circumstances. Some- 
thing of the feelings of the chronicler, or the polemic, 
or the catechist may have been in the heart of the 
Apostle, but let us not imagine that his motives 
were limited to any, or to all of these. 

It has indeed been pronounced by high critical 
authority that ‘the supplementary theory is en- 
tirely untenable; ’’ and so it becomes if put forth 
in its most rigid form, and as showing the whole 
design of St. John. But even Dr. Davidson, while 
pronouncing it unsupported by either external tra- 
dition or internal grounds, acknowledges that some 
truth lies at the bottom of it. ‘hose who hold the 
theory in its extreme and exclusive form will find 
it hard'to account for the fact that St. John has 
many things in common with his predecessors; and 
those who repudiate the theory entirely will find it 
hard to account for his omission, e. g. of such an 
event as the Transfiguration, which he was admitted 
to see, and which would have been within thé scope 
(under any other theory) of his Gospel. Luthardt 
concludes most judiciously that, though St. Jehn 
may not have written with direct reference to the 
earlier three Evangelists, he did not write without 
any reference to them. 

And in like manner, though so able a critic as 
Liicke speaks of the anti-Gnostic reference of St. 
John as prevailing throughout his Gospel, while 
Luthardt is for limiting such reference to his first 
verses, and to his doctrine of the Logos; and, 
though other writers have shown much ingenuity 
in discovering, and perhaps exaggerating, references 
to Docetism, Ebionitism, and Sabianism; yet, when 
controversial references are set forth as the principal 
design of the Apostle, it is well to bear in mind 
the cautious opinion expressed by Dr. Dayidson: 
“ Designed polemical opposition to one of those 
errors, or to all of them, does not lie in the con- 
tents of the sacred book itself; and yet it is true 
that they were not unnoticed by St. John. He 
intended to set forth the faith alone, and in so 
doing he has written passages that do confute those 
erroneous tendencies.” 

There is no intrinsic improbability in the early 
tradition as to the occasion and scope of this Gospel, 
which is most. fully related in the commentary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, to the effect that while 
St. John lived at Ephesus, and visited all parts of 
Asia, the writings of Matthew, Mark, and even 
Luke came into the hands of the Christians, and 
were diligently circulated everywhere. Then it 
occurred to the Christians of Asia that St. John 
was a more credible witness than all others, foras- 
much as from the beginning, even before Matthew, 
he was with the Lord, and enjoyed more abundant 
grace through the love which the Lord bore to him. 


writers for their veracity, and said that a few things 
had been omitted by them, and that all but a little 
of the teaching of the most important miracles was 
recorded. And he added that they who discourse 
of the coming of Christ in the flesh ought not to 
omit to speak of his Divinity, lest in course of time 
men who are used to such discourses might suppose 
that Christ was only what He appeared to be. 
Thereupon the brethren exhorted him to write at 
once the things which he judged the most important 
for instruction, and which he saw omitted by the 
others. And he did so. And therefore from the 
beginning he discoursed about the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ, judging this to be the necessary 
beginning of the Gospel, and from it he went on to 
the incarnation. [See above, p. 1423.] 

4. Contents and Integrity. — Luthardt says that 
there is no book in the N. T. which more strongly 
than the fourth Gospel impresses the reader with 
the notion of its unity and integrity. And yet it 
does not appear to be written with such close ad- 
herence to a preconceived plan as a western writer 


| would show in developing and illustrating some one 


leading idea. The preface, the break at the end of 
the twelfth chapter, and the supplementary chapter, 
are divisions which will occur to every reader. The 
ingenious synopsis of Bengel and the thoughtful 
one of Luthardt are worthy of attention. But none 
is so elaborate and minute as that of Lampe, of 
which the following is an abridgment :— 

A. THE PROLOGUE, i. 1-18. 

B. Tue Hisrory, i. 19-xx. 29. 

a. Various eyents relating to our Lord’s ministry, 
narrated in connection with seven journeys, i. 19- 
xii, 50: — : 

1. First journey into Judea and beginning of 
his ministry, i. 19-ii. 12. 

2. Second journey, at the Passover in the first 
year of his ministry, ii. 13-iv. (The manifestation 
of his glory in Jerusalem, ii. 13-iii. 21, and in the 
journey back, iii. 22~iv.) 

3. Third journey, in the second year of his min- 
istry, about the Passover, y. 

4. Fourth journey, about the Passover, in the 
third year of his ministry, beyond Jordan, vi. (His 
glory shown by the multiplication of the loaves, and 
by his walking on the sea, and by the discourses 
with the Jews, his disciples and his Apostles.) 

5. Fifth journey, six months before his death, 
bevun at the Feast of Tabernacles, vii.—x. 21. (Cir- 
cumstances in which the journey was undertaken, 
vii. 1-15: five signs of his glory shown at Jerusalem, 
vii. 14—x. 21.) 

6. Sixth journey, about the Feast of Dedication, 
x. 22-42. (His testimony in Solomon’s porch, and 
his departure beyond Jordan.) 

7. Seventh journey in Judea towards Bethany, 
xi. 1-54. (The raising of Lazarus and its conse- 
quences. ) 

8: Eighth journey, before his last Passover, xi. 
55-xii. (Plots of the Jews, his entry into Jeru- 
salem, and into the Temple, and the manifestation 
of his glory there.) 

6. History of the Death of Christ, xiii.—xx. 29. 

1. Preparation for his Passion, xiii—xvii. (Last 
Supper, discourse to his disciples, his commendatory 
prayer. ) 

2. The circumstances of his Passion and Death, 
xvili., xix. (His apprehension, trial, and cruci- 
fixion.) 
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3. His Resurrection, and the proofs of it, xx. 
1-29. 

©. Tx Concuusion, xx. 30-xxi.: 

1. Scope of the foregoing history, xx. “30, 31. 

2. Confirmation of “the “authority of the Evan - 
gelist by additional historical facts, and by the 
testimony of the elders of the Church, xxi. 1-24. 

3. Reason of the termination of the history, xxi. 
25. 

Some portions of the Gospel have been regarded 
by certain critics as interpolations. Luthardt dis- 
cusses at considerable length the objections of 
Paulus, Weisse, Schenkel, and Schweizer to ch. xxi., 
viii. 1-11, v. 3, ii. 1-12, iv. 44-54, vi. 1-26. The 
discussion of these passages belongs rather to a 
commentary than to a brief introduction. But as 
the question as to ch. xxi. has an important bearing 
on the history of the Gospel, a brief statement re- 
specting it may not be out of place here. 

Guerike (/inleitung, p. 310) gives the following 
lists of (1) those who have doubted, and (2) those 
who have advocated its genuineness: (1) Grotius, 
Le Clere, Pfaff, Semler, Paulus, Gurlitt, Bertholdt, 
Seyffarth, Liicke, De Wette, Schott; (2) R. Simon, 
Lampe, Wetstein, Osiander, Michaelis, Beck, Eich- 
horn, Hug, Wegscheider, Handschke, Weber, Tho- 
luck, Scheffer. The objections against the first 
twenty-three verses of this chapter are founded 
entirely on internal evidence. The principal objec- 
tions as to alleged peculiarities of language are 
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completely answered in a note in Guerike’s Hinlei- 
tung, p. 810 [or Neutest. Isagogik, 3° Aufl. 1868, 
p- 903 f.], and are given up with one exception by 
De Wette. Other objections, though urged by 
Liicke, are exceedingly trivial and arbitrary, e. g- 
that the reference to the author in verse 20 is un- 
like the manner of St. John; that xx. 30, 31 would 
haye been placed at the end of xxi. by St. John if 
he had written both chapters; that the narrative 
descends to strangely minute circumstances, etc. 

The 25th verse and the latter half of the 24th 
of ch. xxi. are generally received as an undisguised 
addition, probably by the elders of the Ephesian 
Church, where the Gospel was first published. 

There is an early tradition recorded by the au- 
thor of the Synopsis of Scripture in Athanasius, 
that this-Gospel was written many years before the 
Apostle permitted its general circulation. This 
fact — rather improbable in itself — is rendered less 
so by the obviously supplementary character of the 
latter part, or perhaps the whole of ch. xxi. Ewald 
(Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 217), less skeptical 
herein than many of his countrymen, comes to the 
conclusion that the first 20 chapters of this Gospel, 
having been written by the Apostle, about A. D. 
80, at the request, and with the help of his more 
advanced Christian friends, were not made public 
till a short time before his death, and that ch. xxi. 
was a later addition by his own hand.” 

5. Literature. — The principal Commentators 


a *A distinction should be made between these 
passages. ‘The genuineness of John vy. 8 (or rather v. 
4, with the last clause of ver. 3) and viii. 1-11 (or more 
accurately vii. 53-viii. 11) is a question of textual 
eriticism, these verses being wanting in the oldest and 
most important manuscripts, and in other authorities. 
They are accordingly regarded as interpolations or as 
of very doubtful genuineness, not only by the writers 
mentioned above, but by Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, 
Tittmann, Theile, Lachmann (John vii. 58 — viii. 1-11 
only), Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, De Wette, Briick- 
ner, Meyer, Liicke, Tholuck, Olshausen, Neander, 
Luthardt, Ewald, Baumlein, Bleek, Godet, Norton, 
Porter, Davidson, Green, Scrivener, and many other 
critics, except that some of these receive the last clause 
of y. 3as genuine. But there is no external evidence 
against the genuineness of the other passages referred 
to. A. 

’ * This account of Ewald’s view is not entirely 
correct. He regards the 21st chapter as indeed pro- 
ceeding substantially from the Apostle, but as betray- 
ing here and there (as in vv. 20, 24, 25), even more 
than the main body of the Gospel, the hand of friends 
who aided him in committing his recollections te 
writing. (Die johan. Schriften, i. 58 ff.) The main 
object of the addition he supposes to haye been to 
correct the erroneous report referred to in ver. 23 re- 
specting the exemption of the beloved disciple from 
death. 

That the two last verses of the 21st chapter (or 
rather yer. 25 and the last clause of ver. 24) have the 
air of an editorial note is obvious. The extravagant 
hyperbole in ver. 25, and the use of several words 
(dea, if this is the true reading, for a, kaé’ ev, oluac) 
are also foreign from the style of John. Perhaps there 
is no supposition respecting these verses more probable 
than that of Mr. Norton, who observes: ‘ According 
to ancient accounts, St. John wrote his Gospel at 
Ephesus. . . . It is not improbable that, before his 
death, its circulation had been confined to the mem- 
bers of that church. Thence copies of it would be 
afterwards obtained ; und the copy provided for tran- 
scription was, we may suppose, accompanied by the 
strong attestation which we now find, given by the 
church, or the elders of the church, to their full faith 


in the accounts which it contained, and by the con- 
cluding remark made by the writer of this attestation 
in his own person” ( Genwineness of the Gospels, 2d 
ed., vol. i. Add. Notes, p. xevi. ; for a fuller discussion 
comp. Godet, Comm. sur VEvang. de St. Jean, ii. 
692 ff.). 

On the supposition that the Gospel is genuine, this 
view of the last two verses removes all objections of 
any real weight to the ascription of the remainder of 
the chapter to the Apostle John. The weakness of most 
of these objections is fully recognized even by Baur 
(Die kanon. Evangelien, p. 235 ff.) ; and Credner, who 
contends against the genuineness of the chapter, admits 
that “it exhibits almost all the peculiarities of John’s 
style” (Bini. in das N. T. i. 232). The points of dif- 
ference which have been urged are altogether insig- 
nificant in comparison with the striking agreement, 
not merely in phraseology, but in manner, and in the 
structure and connection of sentences ; note especially 
the absence of conjunctions, vy. 3 (ter), 6-10; 105 12 
(bis), 18, 15 (bis), 16 (ter), 17 (ter), 20, 22, and ‘the 
frequent use of ody. 

On the supposition, however, that the Gospel is not 
genuine, this Appendix presents a problem which 
seems to admit of no reasonable solution. What motive 
could there have been for adding such a supplement 
to a spurious work after the middle of the second 
century? Was it needful, fifty years or more after 
the Apostle’s death, to correct a false report that it 
was promised him that he should not die? Or what 
dogmatic purpose could this addition serve? And how 
is its minuteness of detail, and its extraordinary agree- 
ment in style with the rest of the Gospel to be ex- 
plained? It may be said that it was designed to give 
credit to the forged Gospel by a pretended attestation. 
But was the whole chapter needed for this? And 
what credit could a iictitious work of that period derive 
from an anonymous testimony? Had such been the 
object, thoreover, how strange that the Apostle John 
should not be named as the author ! 

The only plausible explanation, then, of vy. 24, 25, 
seems to be, that they are an attestation of the e ust. 
worthiness of the Gospel by those who first put it into 
general circulation — companions and friends of the 
author; and well known to those to whom if was com- 
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on St. John will be found in the following list: 
(1) Origen, in Opp. ed. 1759, iv. 1-460; (2) 
Chrysostom, in Opp. ed. 1728, viii. 1-530; (3) 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and others, in Corderii 
Catena in Jounnem, 1630; [for Theodore, see 
Migne’s Patrol. Greca, tom. Ixvi.; (38) Cyril of 
Alexandria, Opp. ed. Aubert, tom. iv., or Migne’s 
Patrol. tons. Ixxiii., Ixxiv.; the poetical paraphrase 
of Nonnus may also be noted, Migne, Patrol. tom. 
xliii.;] (4) Augustine, in Opp. ed. 1690, iii., part 
2, 290-826; (5) Theophylact; (6, Euthymius 
Zigabenus; (7) Maldonatus; (8) Luther; (9) Cal- 
vin; (10) Grotius and others, in the Critici Sacri ; 
(11) Cornelius a Lapide; (12) Hammond; (13) 
Lampe, Commenturius exegetico-analyticus in 
Joannem [8 vol. Amst. 1724-26, and Bas. 1725- 
27]; (14) Bengel; (15) Whitby; (16) Liicke, Com- 
mentar tb. das Evang. des Johann. 1820 [-24, 
3¢ Aufl, 2 vols. 1840-43]; (17) Olshausen, Biblis- 
cher Commentur, 1834; (18) Meyer, Kritisch- 
exeget. Commentar; (19) De Wette, Maxeget. 
Handbuch z N. T.; (20) Tholuck, Comm. z. 
Evang. Johan. ; (21) C. EK. Luthardt, das johan- 
neische Evangelium nach seiner Ligenthiimlichkeit, 
2 vols., 1852-53. 

Until very lately the English reader had no better 
critical helps in the study of St. John’s Gospel than 
those which were provided for him by Hammond. 
Lightfoot, and Whitby. He now has access through 
the learned Commentaries of Canon Wordsworth 
and Dean Alford to the interpretations and explana- 
tions of the ancient Fathers, and several Inglish 
theologians, and to those of all the eminent German 
critics. 

The Commentaries of Chrysostom and Augustine 
have been translated into English in the @xford 
Library of the Fathers [Chrysostom, vol. xxviii., 
xxxvi., Augustine, vol. xxix.] (Parker, 1848). Ing- 
lish translations haye been published also of the 
Commentaries of Bengel and Olshausen. And the 
Rey. F. D. Maurice has published an original and 
deyout Commentary under the title of Discourses 
on the Gospel of St. John, 1857. Vio Ag 1 

* GENUINENESS. — Since the rise of the Tiibingen 
critical school, the question of the genuineness of 
the fourth Gospel has been much discussed. The 
opponents of the Johannean authorship are far 
from being agreed among themselves respecting 
the date which they assign to the book. Baur 
placed it at about 160, Hilgenfeld at from 120 to 
140, Schenkel at from 110 to 120, and Renan in 
his 13th ed. (Paris, 1867) before 100. The posi- 
tion of the Tiibingen school on this question is a 
part of their general theory concerning the rise of 
Catholic Christianity, which they attribute to the 
gradual pacitying of the supposed antagonism. of 
the Jewish-Christian or Petrine, and Gentile-Chris- 
tian or Pauline, branches of the Church. As the 
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book of Acts was an earlier, so the fourth Gospel 
was a later product of this compromising tendency. 
The writer of it assumed the name of John in or- 
der to give an Apostolic sanction to his higher 
theological platform, on which love takes the place 
of faith, and the Jewish system is shown to be ful- 
filled, and so abolished, by the offering of Christ, 
who is represented as the true Paschal lafmb. The 
history is artificially contrived as the symbolical 
vestment of ideas, such as the idea of unbelief cul- 
minating in the crucifixion of the self-manifested 
Christ, and the idea of faith as not real and gen- 
uine so far as it rests on miracles. Renan differs 
from most of the German critics in receiving as 
authentic much more of the narrative portion of 
the Gospel. He conceives the work to have been 
composed by some disciple of the Evangelist John, 
who derived from the latter much of his informa- 
tion. In particular Renan accepts as historical 
the belief in the resurrection of Lazarus (which, 
however, he holds to have been a counterfeit miracle, 
the result of collusion), and much besides which 
John records in connection with the closing scenes 
of the life of Jesus. 

We shall now review the principal arguments 
which bear on the main question. That John spent 
the latter part of his life, and died at an advanced 
age, in Proconsular Asia, in particular at Ephesus, 
is a well attested fact. Polycrates, bishop at Eph- 
esus near the close of the second century, who had 
become a Christian as early as 131, and seven of 
whose kinsmen had been bishops or presbyters, says 
that John died and was buried in that place (Euseb. 
H, Hey. 24; ef. iii. 31).  Trenzeus, who was born 
in Asia, says of those old presbyters, immediate 
disciples of the Apostles, whom he had known, 
that they had been personally conversant with John, 
and that he had remained among them up to the 
times of Trajan, whose reign was from 98 to 117. 
(See Iren. adv. Her. ii. 22, al. 39, § 5.) That 
his informants were mistaken on such a point as 
the duration of the Sayiour’s ministry does not 
invalidate their testimony in regard to the duration 
of John’s life, about which they could not well be 
mistaken. His Gospel, according to Irenus, 
Clement, and others, and the general belief, was 
the last written of the four, and the tradition 
placed its composition near the end of his life. 

In support of this proposition, we have the tes- 
timony of Jerome and Eusebius, both diligent 
inquirers, and knowing how to discriminate between 
books universally received and those which had been 
questioned. In an argument which depends for its 
foree partly on an accumulation of particulars, 
their suffrages are not without weight. We may 
begin, however, with the indisputable fact that in 
the last quarter of the second century, the fourth 
Gospel was received in every part of Christendom 


municated ; and the only plausible account of the first 
23 verses of the chapter is, that they are.a supple- 
mentary addition, which proceeded directly from the 
pen, or substantially from the dictation, of the author 
of the rest of the Gospel. 

It should further be noted that Tischendorf, in the 
2d edition of his Synopsis Evangelica (1864), brackets 
ver. 25 as spurious, chiefly on the ground of its omis- 
sion in the Codex Sinaiticus @ prima manu. (The 
part of Tischendorf's 8th critical edition of the N. T. 
containing the Gospel of John has not yet appeared.) 
The yerse stands at present in the Codex Sinaiticus. 
but Tischendorf believes that the color of the ink and 
a slight difference in the handwriting show that it did 


not proceed from the original scribe, but was added 
by a contemporary reviser of the manuscript. On this 
paleographical question, however, Tregelles differs 
from him. (See Tischendorf’s NV. T. Grece ex Sinaitico 
Codice, pp. Xxxxviii., lxxvi.) MS. 63 has been errone- 
ously cited as omitting the verse (see Serivener’s Full | 
Collation of the Cod. Sin., p. lix., note). The scholia 
of many MSS., however, speak of it as regarded by 
some as an addition by a foreign hand ; and a seholion 
to this effect, ascribed in one manuscript to Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, is given in Card. Mai’s edition of the 
Commentaries of this father (Nova Patr. Bibl. vii. 407, 
or Migne’s Patrol. Ixyi. 783 ff.). A. 
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as the work of the Apostle John. The prominent 
witnesses are Tertullian in North Africa, Clement 
in Alexandria, and Irenzeus in Gaul. Tertullian 
in his treatise against Marcion, written in 207 or 
208, appeals .in behalf of the exclusive authority 
of the four canonical Gospels, to tradition coming 
down from the Apostles — to historical evidence. 
(Adv. Marcion, iv. 2, 5.) Clement, an erudite 
and travelled scholar, not only ascribed to the Four 
Gospels exclusively canonical authority (Strom. iii. 
13), but also, in his last work, the “ Institutions,”’ 
quoted by Eusebius (vi. 14), “gave a tradition con- 
cerning the order of the Gospels which he had re- 
ceived from presbyters of more ancient times; ”’ 
that is, concerning the chronological order of their 
composition. He became the head of the Alexan- 
drian school about the year 190. But the testi- 
mony of Irenzeus has the highest importance, and 
is, in truth, when it is properly considered, of de- 
cisive weight on the main question. He was a 
Greek, born in Asia Minor about 140. He after- 
wards went to Lyons in Gaul, where he first held 


the office of presbyter, and then, A. p. 178, that | 


of bishop; and was therefore acquainted with the 
Church both in the East and the West. He had in 
his youth known Polycarp, the immediate disciple 
of John, and retained a vivid recollection of his 
person and words. Irenzeus not only testifies to 
the universal acceptance of the fourth Gospel, but 
he argues fancifully that there must be four, and 
only four, as there are four winds, ete. This fan- 
ciful analogy, so far from impairing the force of 
his testimony, only serves to show how firmly 
settled was his faith, and that of others, in the ex- 
clusive authority of the canonical Gospels. (Adv. 
Her. iii. 1, § 1, and iii. 11, § 8.) If the occa- 
sional use of fanciful reasoning, or similar viola- 
tions of logic, were to discredit a witness, nearly 
all of the Fathers would be at once excluded from 
court. If Irenzeus had, to any extent, derzved his 
belief in the Gospels from his reasoning, the objec- 
tion to his testimony might have some solidity; 
but such was not the fact. The objection of Schol- 
ten and others that he misdated the Apocalypse, 
attributing it to the time of Domitian, does not 
materially affect the value of his statement on the 
point before us. It is impossible to believe that 
Trenzeus could express himself in this way, in case 
John’s Gospel had first made its appearance during 
his lifetime, or shortly before. His relation to 
Polycarp — not to speak of other Christians likewise 
older than himself — forbids the supposition, more- 
over, that this Gospel was a fictitious product of 
any part of the second century. Polycarp visited 
Rome and conferred with Anicetus, about the year 
160. Several years probably elapsed after this, 
before he was put to death. But at the date of 
that visit Irenzeus had reached the age of 20. 
That John’s Gospel was universally received at 
that time, might be safely inferred from what Ire- 
neeus says in the passages referred to above, even 
if there were no other proof in the case. Polycarp 
must have been among the number of those who 
accepted it as a genuine and authoritative Gospel. 
Trenzeus’s testimony, considering his relation to 
Polycarp and the length of Polycarp’s life, affords 
well-nigh as strong evidence in favor of the Johan- 
nean authorship as if we had the distinet and direct 
assertion of the fact from that very disciple of 
John. ‘The ample learning and critical spirit of 
Origen, though his theological career is later than 
that of the Fathers just named, give to his testi- 
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mony to the universal reception of this Gospe., 
much weight. If he was not free from mistakes, 
it should be remembered that an error on a topic 
of engrossing interest and capital importance, and 
lying in the direct line of his researches, was not 
likely to be committed by him; so that his judg- 
ment on the question before us goes beyond the 
mere fact of the reception of the Gospel by the 
generation just before him. In the same category 
with Clement, Irenzus, and Tertullian, is the Canon 
of Muratori and the Peshito version, in both of 
which the Gospel of John stands in its proper place. 
Polyerates, too, in his letter to Victor (A. D. 196), 
characterizes the Apostle John in words borrowed 
from the Gospel (Euseb. vy. 24). His own life, as 
a Christian, began, as we have said, in 131, and 
with that of his kinsmen, also officers of the Church, 
covered the century. His home was at Ephesus, 
the very spot where John died, and where the Gos- 
pel, if he was the author of it, first appeared. 
Looking about among the fragments of Christian 
literature that have come down to us from the sec- 
ond half of the second century, we meet with 
Tatian, said to have been a pupil of Justin Martyr, 
though after Justin’s death he swerved from his 
teaching. It is conceded by Baur and Zeller that 
in the Oratio ad Grecos he quotes repeatedly from 
the fourth Gospel. (See ec. 13, 19, 5, 4.) In 
this, as in similar instances, it is said by Scholten 
and others, that since Tatian does not mention 
the name of the author of the Gospel, we cannot 
be certain that he referred it to John. But he 
quotes as from an authoritative Scripture, and 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that he 
differed from his contemporaries on the question, 
who was its author. This work was written not 
far from A. D. 170. He also composed a sort of 
exegetical harmony on the basis of our four Gos- 
pels. Eusebius says (H. £. iv. 29), that “ having 
formed a certain body or collection of Gospels, I 
know not how, he has given this the title Diatesse- 
von, that is, the Gospel by the Four, or the Gospel 
formed of the Four, which is in the possession of 
some even now.” From his manner of speaking, it 
would seem that Eusebius had not seen the book. 
But, at the beginning of the fifth century, Theod- 
oret tells us that he had found two hundred copies 
of Tatian’s work in circulation, and had taken 
them away, substituting for them the four Gospels. 
Theodoret adds that the genealogies and the descent 
from David were left out of Tatian’s work. (He- 
ret. Fab. i. 20.) We have, then, the fact from 
Eusebius, that Tatian named his book Diatesseron, 
and the fact from Theodoret, that he found it in 
use among Catholie Christians, in the room of the 
Gospels. These facts, together with the known 
use of the fourth Gospel by Tatian, as seen in his 
other work, would justify the conclusion that this 
Gospel was one of the four at the basis of the Dia- 
tessevon. But an early Syriac translation of this 
work, began, according to Bar Salibi, with the 
opening words of the Gospel of John: “In the be- 
ginning was the Word.’ If the Diatesseron was 
occasionally confounded by Syrians with the Har- 
mony of Ammonius, this was not done by Bar 
Salibi, who distinguishes the two works. The ob- 
jections of Scholten (Die diltesten Zeugnisse, ete., 
p. 95 ff), which are partly repeated by Davidson 
(Untroduction to the New Testament (1868), p. 396 
ff.), are sufficiently met by the remarks of Bleek, 
and by the observations of Riggenbach (Die Zeug- 


nisse fiir das Ev. Johann. etc., p. 47 ff). The- 
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ophilus, who became bishop of Antioch in 169, in 
his work Ad <Aatolycum describes John’s Gospel 
as a part of the Holy Scriptures, and John himself 
as a writer guided by the Holy Spirit (ii. 22). In 
addition to this, Jerome states that Theophilus 
composed a commentary upon the Gospels, in which 
he handled their contents synoptically: “quatuor 
Eyangelistorum in unum opus dicta compingens.”’ 
(De viris ill. c. 25, and Mp. 151. Cf. Bleek, Linl., 
p- 230.) A contemporary of Theophilus is Athe- 
nagoras. His acquaintance with the Prologue of 
John’s Gospel may be inferred with a high degree 
of probability from his frequent designation of 
Christ as the Word. “Through him,” he says, 
“all things were made, the Father and Son being 
one; and the Son being in the Father, and the 
Father in the Son,’’ — language obviously founded 
on John i. 3, x. 30, 38, xiv. 11. (Suppl. pro Chris- 
tianis, c. 10.) Another contemporary of ‘Theoph- 
ilus, Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
in a fragment found in the Paschal Chronicle, re- 
fers to a circumstance which is mentioned only in 
John xix. 34; and in another passage clearly im- 
plies the existence and authority of the fourth 
Gospel (Chron. Pasch., pp. 13, 14, ed. Dindorf, 


or Routh, Relig. Sacre, i. 160, 161, 2d ed. See, 
also, Meyer, Hinl. in d. Evang. Joh.). There ap- 


pears to be no sufficient reason for questioning the 
genuineness of these fragments, as is done by 
Lardner, Works, ii. 315, and Neander, Ch. Hist. i. 
298, n. 2, Torrey’s transl. (See, on this point, 
Schneider, Aechtheit des johann. Evang., 1854.) 
The fourth Gospel was recognized by Justin 
Martyr as an authoritative Scripture. He was born 
about the year 89, and the date of his death was not 
far from 160. He refers, in different places, to “ the 
Records or Memoirs — 7a, drouvnmovedmata — by 
the Apostles and their followers’’ or companions, 
which, as he observes, ‘are called Gospels ’’ (Apol 
i. 67; Dial. c. Tryph. ec. 103; Apol. i. 66). 
Twice he uses rd edvayyéAtoy, as the later Fathers 
often do, to denote the Gospels collectively (Dial. 
c. Tryph. 10, 100). These Gospels are quoted as 
authentic and recognized sources of knowledge in 
respect to the Saviour’s life and teaching; it is de- 
clared that they are read on Sundays in the Chris- 
tian assemblies where “all who live in cities or in 
country districts’ meet for worship, and like the 
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writings of the O. T. prophets serve as the founda- 
tion of exhortations to the people (Apol. i. 67). 
Nearly all of Justin’s numerous allusions to the 
sayings of Christ and events of his life correspond 
to passages in our canonical Gospels. There is no 
citation from the Memoirs,-which is not found in 
the canonical Gospels; for there is no such refer- 
ence either in c. 103 or ¢. 88 of the Dial. c. Tryph. 
(See Westcott, Canon of’ the N. T. 2d ed., p. 137 
f.) Justin may have been acquainted with the 
Gospel of the Hebrews; but even this cannot be 
established. That it formed one of the authorita- 
tive memoirs of which he speaks, is extremely im- 
probable. Having attained to such an authority, 
how could it be thrown out and discarded without 
an audible word of opposition? How could this 
be done, when Irenzeus had already reached’ his 
manhood ? —for he had attained to this age before 
Justin died. In the long list of passages collected 
by Semisch (Denkwiirdigkciten des Martyrers 
Justinus) and by other writers, there are some 
which are obviously taken from the fourth Gospel. 
One of these is the passage relative to John the 
Baptist (Did. c. Tryph. ec. 88), which is from 
John i. 20, 23. Another is the passage on regen- 
eration (Apol. i. 61) from John iii. 3-5. The oe- 
currence of this passage respecting regeneration in 
the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (Hom. xi. 26), 
with the same deviations from John that are found 
in Justin’s quotation, has been made an argument 
to prove that both writers must have taken it from 
some other Gospel—the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
But the addition to the passage in the Homilies, 
and the omission of the part concerning the im- 
possibility of a second physical birth, — points of 
difference between Justin and the Homilies, — are 
quite as marked as the points of resemblance, which 
may be an accidental coincidence. The deviations 
in Justin’s citation from the original in John are 
chiefly due to the confusion of the phraseology of # 
this passage with that of Matt. xviii. 3 — than which 
nothing wes more natural. Similar inaccuracies, 
and from a similar cause, in quoting John iii. 3 or 
5, are not uncommon now.¢ That Justin uses the 
compound word dvaryevyaw, is because he had 
found occasion to use the same verb just before in 
the context, and because this had become the cur- 
rent term to designate regeneration.? 


a *¥or example, Jeremy Taylor quotes the passage 
thus: ‘ Unless a man be born of water and the Holy 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven”? ( Works, 
ii. 240, ed. Heber, Lond. 1828). I 

b * Clement of Alexandria (Cohort. ad Gent. c. 9, 
Opp. p. 69, ed. Potter) has apparently confused the 
passages John iii. 5 and Matt. xviii. 8 in a manner 
similar to that of Justin. The two principal devia- 
tions of Justin from the text of John —the use of 
avayevvdw for yevvdw, and BaoiAcca TOV OUpavav 
for Bac. r. Qcov —are both found in Irenzeus, who 
quotes the passage thus: édyv my tes avayevinOy dv 
Uaros Kal rvevpmaros, OV mH ElacAevaeTat els THY BaciA- 
cvay Tov ovpavay (Fragm. xxxy. ed. Stieren). So also 
in Eusebius : éav uy tus avayevynOy é& bdatos Kal mvev- 
pearos, ov ph cloéAOy eis THY Bac. TOV ovpavav (Comm. 
in Is. i. 16,17, Opp. vi. 96c ed. Migne). *Avayevvaw 
in ver. 5 is also the reading of the Old Latin and Vul- 
gate versions (renatus fwerit), and occurs in Athanasius 
(De Incarn. c. 14), Ephrem Syrus (De Pen. Opp. iii. 
183), and Chrysostom (Hom. in 1 Cor. xv. 29). The 
reading BaciAeva tov ovpavov is not only found in 
Tren. and Buseb. as above (see also Euseb. in Is. iii. 
1, 2), but also in Hippolytus (quoting from the Docetze), 
the Apostol. Constitutions, Origen (Lat. int.) Ephrem 


Syrus, Chrysostom (at least 5 times), Basil of Seleucia 
(Orat. xxviii. 33), Pseudo-Athanasius (Questiones ad 
Antiochum, c. 101), and Theodoret ( Quest. in Num. 35) ; 
in Tertullian, Jerome, Philastrius, Augustine, and 
other Latin fathers ; and in the Codex Sinaiticus with 
two other Greek manuscripts, and is even adopted as 
genuine by Tischendorf in the 2d ed. of his Synopsis 
Evangelica (1864). Chrysostom in his Homilies on 
John iii. quotes the verse 3 times with the reading 
Bac. T. Ocov (Opp. viii. 148xc, 1484, ed. Montf.), and 3 
times with the reading Bao. 7. ovp. (Opp. viii. 143de, 
1442, see also Opp. iv. 681d, xi. 250e). These facts 
show how natural such variations were, and how little 
ground they afford for the supposition that Justin de- 
rived the. passage in question from some other source 
than the Gospel of John. The change from the in- 
definite singular to the definite plural is made in John 
itself in the immediate context (ver. 7): ‘ Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, ye must be born again.” 

The length of this note may be partly excused by 
the fact that most of the passages of the fathers here 
referred to in illustration of the variations from the 
common text in Justin’s quotation do not appear to 
have been noticed in any critical edition of the Greek 
Testament. A. 
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Baur, in one place, adduces John iii. 4 as an 
instance of the fictitious ascription to the Jews, 
on the part of the author of this Gospel, of incred- 
ible misunderstandings of the words of Jesus. If 
this be so, surely Justin must be indebted to this 
Gospel for the passage. Anxious to avoid this 
conclusion, and apparently forgetting what he had 
said before, Baur in another passage of the same 
work affirms that this same expression is borrowed 
alike by the author of John and by Justin from 
the Gospel of the Hebrews! (See Baur’s Kanon. 
Evang. pp. 290, 800, compared with pp. 352, 353.) 
There were two or three other citations, however, 
in the Homilies, in which it was claimed that the 
same deviations are found as in corresponding 
citations in Justin. But if this circumstance lent 
any ‘plausibility to the pretense that these passages 
in Justin were drawn from some other document 
than the canonical John, this plausibility vanished 
and the question was really set at rest by the pub- 
lication of Dressel’s edition of the Homilies. This 
edition gives the concluding portion, not found in 
Cotelerius, and we are thus furnished (Hom. xix. 
22; comp. John ix. 2, 3) with an undenied and 
undeniable quotation from John. This makes it 
evident that Hom. iii. 52 is a citation from John 
x. 9, 27, and also removes all doubt as tu the source 
whence the quotation of John iii. 3-5 was derived. 
The similarity of the Homilies to Justin, in the 
few quotations referred to above, is probably acci- 
dental. If not, it simply proves that Justin was 
in the hands of their author. This may easily be 
supposed. The date of the Homilies is in the 
neighborhood of 170. (See, on these points, Meyer, 
Einl. p. 10; Bleek, p. 228; Semisch, p. 193 ff.) 
The objections of the skeptical critics, drawn from 
Justin’s habit of quoting ad senswm, and from his 
not naming the authors of the Memoirs, are with- 
out force, as all scholars must see. His manner 

*of citation was not unusual, and he was writing to 
heathen who knew nothing of the Evangelists. 
The supposition that Justin borrowed the passages, 
to which we have referred, from the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter, which Hilgenfeld and others have 
advocated, hardly deserves a refutation. It is sup- 
ported partly by the misinterpreted passage in 
Tryph. 106 (see Otto’s note, ad loc.), and partly 
by conjectures respecting this apocryphal book, for 
which there is no historical warrant. 

Justin’s doctrine of the Logos and of the Incar- 
nation must have been derived from some author- 
itative source, and this could only be the fourth 
Gospel. In one passage (Dial. c. Tryph. 105), he 
directly appeals for the truth of the Incarnation, 
“that Christ became man by the Virgin,” to the 
Memoirs. Scholten has labored to prove that a 
great diversity exists between Justin’s conception 
of the Logos and that which is found in the Gos- 
pel; but there is no greater difference than might 
easily exist between an author and a somewhat in- 
exact theological interpreter. 

That Justin used our four Gospels and desig- 
nates these as the Memoirs, Norton has cogently 
argued (Gen. of the Gospels, i. 237-239). 

Papias, whom Trenzeus calls “ an ancient man — 
apxatos avnp (Hused. iii. 39)— had, according to 
the same Father, heard the Apostle John. Euse- 
bius supposes that Ireneeus is mistaken in this, and 
that it was the Presbyter John whom Papias per- 
sonally knew. This, however, is doubtful; and the 
very existence of such a personage as the Presbyter 
John, in distinction from the Apostle of the same 
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name, is an open question. However this may be, 
Eusebius states that Papias “made use of testi- 
monies from the First Epistle of John.’ Whether 
he quoted from the Gospel or not, Eusebius does 
not state. If it were shown that he did not do so, 
his silence could not be turned into an argument 
against its genuineness, as we do not know the par- 
ticular end he had in view in making his citations. 
But the First Epistle was written by the author of 
the Gospel. (See De Wette, Hinl. m das N. Tes- 
tament, § 177 a.) So that the testimony of Pa- 
pias to the First Epistle is likewise a testimony to 
the genuineness of the Gospel. 

Turning to the Apostolic Fathers, we find not a 
few expressions, especially in the Ignatian Epistles, 
which remind us of passages peculiar to John. In 
one instance, such a reference can scarcely be 
avoided. Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, says: Tlas yap os ay ph duodoya “Inooty 
Xpioroy év capkl eAndvdévar avtixpictds éort 
(c. 7). It is much more probable that this thought 
was taken from 1 John iy. 3, than that it was de- 
rived from any other source. Especially is this 
seen to be the case, when it is remembered that 
Polyearp was a disciple of John. John xxi. 24, 
coming from another hand than that of the author 
of the Gospel, is also a testimony to its genuineness. 

The Artemonites, the party of Unitarians at Rome 
near the end of the second century, did not think 
of disputing the canonical authority of the fourth 
Gospel. Marcion was acquainted with it, but re- 
jected it for the reason that he did not acknowl- 
edge any Apostles but Paul (Tertullian, Ade. Mare. 
iv. 3, 2,5. De Curne Christi, 3. For other pas- 
sages to the same effect from Irenzeus and Tertul- 
lian, see De Wette, inl. in d. N. T. § 72 ¢, 
Anm. d.) The Valentinian Gnostics admitted the 
genuineness of this Gospel, and used it much 
(Ireneeus, Adv. Her. iii. 11,§ 7). Ptolemeus, a 
follower of Valentine’s doctrine, explicitly acknowl- 
edges this Gospel (Epist. ad Floram, ec. 1, ap. 
Epiph. Her. xxxili. 38. See Grabe, Spicilegium, 
ii. 70, 2d ed., or Stieren’s Irenzeus, i. 924). Herac- 
leon, another follower, wrote a commentary on it, 
which Origen frequently quotes (Grabe, Spici/egium, 
vol. ii., and Stieren’s ed. of Irenzeus, i. 938-971). 
Scholten has attempted to show that Heracleon was 
late in the century. One of his arguments. that 
Irenzeus does not mention him, is met by Tischen- 
dorf, who produces from Irenzeus a passage in which 
he is named in connection with Ptolemxus. The 
use of the fourth Gospel by leading followers of 
Valentinus, and the need they have to apply a 
perverse interpretation to the statements of the 
Gospel, render it probable that their master also 
acknowledged the Gospel as genuine. This is im- 
plied by Tertullian (De Prescript. Herct. c. 38). 
“Jf Valentine,” says Tertullian, “ appears (videtur) 
to make use of the entire instrument ’’ — that is, 
the four Gospels, — “he has done violence to the 
truth,” ete. The videtw may be the reluctant con- 
cession of an adversary, but the word is frequently 
used by Tertullian in the sense, to be seen, to be 
Sully apparent (comp. Tert. adv. Prax. c. 26, 29; 
ady. Mare., iv. 2; de Orat. c. 21; Apol., ¢. 19; 
Adv. Jud. c. 5, quoted from Isaiah i. 12). Such 
is probably its meaning here. But H ippolytus, 
explaining the tenets of Valentine, writes as fol- 
lows: “All the prophets and the law spoke from 
the Demiurg, a foolish god, he says — fools, know- 
ing nothing. On this account it is, he says, that 
the Saviour says: ‘All that came before me are 
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thieves and robbers’ (Hippol. Refut. omnium 
Heres. vi. 35). The passage is obviously from 
John x. 8. It is pretended that the @yaf— he 
says —refers not to Valentine, but to some un- 
known author among his disciples. But this, though 
possible, is surely much less probable than the sup- 
position that he refers to a work of Valentine him- 
self. Hippolytus distinguishes the various branches 
of the Valentinian sect and the phases of opinion 
that respectively belong to them. In the place 
referred to, he is speaking of the founder of the 
sect himself. A similar remark is to be made of 
Basilides and of the passages of Hippolytus relating 
to his use of John (Ref. Her. vii. 22, 27). The 
early date of Basilides is shown by various proofs. 
(See Hofstede de Groot, Basilides als ersten Zeuge, 
ete., Leipzig, 1868.) The work of Basilides “on 
the Gospel” (Euseb. H. 2. iv. 7) was not improb- 
ably a commentary on the four Gospels (see Norton, 
Gen. of the Gospels, iii. 238). How widely ex- 
tended was the knowledge and use of the fourth 
Gospel among the heretics of the second century, 
is further illustrated by the numerous quotations 
that were made from it by the Ophites or Naasseni, 
and the Peratze, which are preserved by Hippolytus 
(v. 7, 8, 9, 12, 16, 17). The opposition of the 
insignificant party of the Alogi is an argument for, 
rather than against, the genuineness of the Gospel. 
(Iven. iii. 11, § 9). We assume, what is most 
probable, that the party referred to by Irenseus is 
the same which [piphanius designates by this name. 
Their opposition shows the general acceptance of 
the Gospel not long after the middle of the second 
century. Moreover, they attributed the Gospel to 
Cerinthus, a contemporary of John, —a testimony 
to its age. ‘hey rejected, also, the Apocalypse, 
which even the Tiibingen school holds to be the 
work of John. (See, on the character of the Alogi, 
Schneider, p. 38 f.) Celsus refers to circumstances 
in the Evangelical history which are recorded only 
in John’s Gospel. (For the passages, see Lardner, 
Works, vii. 220, 221, 239.) 

The great doctrinal battle of the Church in the 
second century was with Gnosticism. The strug- 
gle began early. The germs of it are discovered 
in the Apostolic age. At the middle of the second 
century, the conflict with these elaborate systems 
of error was raging.” We find that the Valentinians, 
the Basilidians, the Marcionites (followers either 
of Marcus or of Marcion) are denounced as warmly 
by Justin Martyr as by Irenzeus and his contem- 
poraries. (Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 32). By both of the 
parties in this wide-spread conflict, by the Gnosties 
and by the Church theologians, the fourth Gospel 
is accepted as the work of John, without a lisp of 
opposition or of doubt. In that distracted period, 
with what incredible skill must an anonymous coun- 
terfeiter have proceeded, to be able to frame a sys- 
tem which should not immediately excite hostility 
and cause his false pretensions to be challenged! 

The particular testimonies to the recognition of 
the fourth Gospel in the second century simply 
afford a glimpse of the universal, undisputed tradi- 
tion on which that acceptance rested. [From this 
point of view their significance and weight must 
be estimated. The Church of the second century 
was so situated that it could not be deceived on a 
question of this momentous nature. It was a great 
community, all of whose members were deeply in- 
terested in the life of the Lord for whom they were 
making so great. sacrifices, and which comprised 
within its pale men of literary cultivation and crit- 
ical judgment. 
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In considering the Internal Evidence for the 
genuineness’ of the fourth Gospel, we notice the 
following points: — 

1. The Gospel claims to be the work of the 
Apostle John, and the manner of this claim is a 
testimony to its truth. The author declares him- 
self an eye-witness of the transactions recorded 
(i. 14, ef. 1 John i. 1-3, iv. 14; John xix. 35; com- 
pare also xxi. 24). He is distinguished from Peter 
(xili. 24, xx. 2 ff, xxi. 7, 20 ff). He omits to 
attach the name 6 Bamrioris to John the Baptist, 
though he attaches some explanation in the case 
of Peter and of Judas. This would be natural for 
John the Evangelist, himself a disciple of the Bap- 
tist. It is held by Baur that the design of the 
writer is to lead the reader to the inference that 
John is the author. But the modest, indirect style 
in which the authorship is made known is wholly 
unlike the manner of apocryphal writings. 

2. The Johannean authorship is confirmed by 
the graphic character of the narrative, the many 
touches characteristic of an eye-witness, and by 
other indications of an immediate knowledge, on 
the part of the writer, of the things he relates. (See 
John i. 35, xiii. 21, xviii. 15, xix. 26, 27, 34, 35 
and the whole chapter, xx. 3-9, 24-29, xiii. 9, ete.) 
There are many passages which show that the 
author wrote from an interest in the story as such. 
(See Briickner’s ed. of De Wette’s Comm. Fini. p. 
xv.) Among these are the allusions to Nicodemus 
(John iii. 2; vii. 50; xix. 39); also the particular 
dates attached to occurrences, as in ii. 13; iv. 6, 
40, 43; v. 1; vi. 4, 22; vii. 2, 14; xii. 1, 12; xviii. 
27 ff; xix. 14. See also John xviii. 10, iii. 23; 
y. 2; xii. 21; iii. 24; i. 45, 46; vi. 42, comp. i. 
45; vi. 67 (“the twelve ’’); xi. 16, xx. 24, xxi. 2 
(where Didymus is connected with the name of 
Thomas). In e. xi. 2, the Evangelist assumes that 
an oceurrence is known, which he does not himself 
record until later (xii. 3). ‘ 

3. The general structure and contents of the 
fourth Gospel, considered as a biography of Christ, 
are a convincing argument for its historical truth 
and genuineness. In regard to the plan of Christ’s 
life, this Gospel, while it is not contradicted by the 
Synoptists, presents a very different conception from 
that which they themselves would suggest. This 
is true of the duration and of the theatre of the 
Lord’s ministry. But, in the first place, this vary- 
ing conception is one which a falsarius would not 
yenture upon; and, in the second place, it is one 
which accords with probability, and is even cor- 
roborated incidentally by the Synoptists themselves. 
(1.) It is probable that Christ would make more 
journeys to Jerusalem and teach more there than 
the Synoptists relate of him. The Synoptists con- 
firm this view (Matt. xxvii. 57 ff; Luke xxiii. 50 
ffi; Mark xv. 42 ff; also, Luke xiii. 34 ff, and 
Matt. xxiii. 37 ff. — the Sayiour’s lament over Jeru- 
salem, which no conjectures of Strauss can make 
to imply anything less than repeated and continued 
labors on the part of Christ for the conversion of 
the inhabitants of that city). The fourth Gospel 
gives the clearest and most natural account of the 
growing hostility of the Jews, and of the way in 
which the catastrophe was at length brought on. 
So strongly is Renan impressed by this character- 
istic of the Gospel, that he feels obliged to assume 
a pretended miracle in the case of Lazarus, which 
imposed upon the people and awakened a feeling 
which the Jewish Rulers felt obliged to meet by a 
summary and violent measure. (2.) In comparing 
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the fourth Gospel, as to its contents, with the other 
three, we have to notice the apparent discrepancy 
upon the date of the crucifixion, and also the 
Paschal controversies of the second century, in 
their bearing upon this point of chronology. The 
Synoptists appear to place the Lord’s Supper on 
the evening when the Jews ate the Passover-meal, 
the 14th Nisan (or, according to the Jewish reck- 
oning, the 15th); John, on the evening before. 
Dr. I. Robinson, Tholuck, Norton, Biéiunlein, 
Riggenbach, and others believe themselves able to 
harmonize the statements of John with those of the 
other three. (See the question very fully discussed 
in Andrews’s Life of our Lord, p. 425 ff.) If they 
are successful in this, there is no discrepancy to be 
explained. Assuming here, with most of the later 
critics, that there is a real difference, Bleek draws 
a strong argument in favor of the fourth Gospel. 
No sutflicient motive can be assigned why a falsarius 
should deviate from the accepted view on this sub- 
ject. The probability that the fourth Gospel is 
correct, is heightened by circumstances incidentally 
brought forward by the Synoptists themselves (Matt. 
xxvi. 5, xxvii. 59 ff.; Mark xy. 42, 46; Luke xxiii. 
56). See Ellicott, Life of Christ (Amer. ed.), p. 
292, n. 3. 

The so-called Quartodecimans of Asia Minor 
observed a festival on the 14th of Nisan, on what- 
ever day of the week it might occur. Roman and 
other Christians kept up, on the contrary, the pre- 
paratory fast until Easter Sunday. Hence the dis- 
pute on the occasion of Polyearp’s visit to Anicetus, 
about the year 160; then ten years later, in which 
Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, and Me- 
lito of Sardis took part; and especially at the end 
of the second century, when Victor of Rome was 
rebuked by Irenzeus for his intolerance. The Asia 
Minor bishops, in these controversies, appealed to 
the authority of the Apostle John, who had lived 
in the midst of them. But what did the Quarto- 
decimans commemorate on the 14th of Nisan? 
The Tiibingen critics say, the Last Supper; and 
infer that John could not have written the Gospel 
that bears his name. But, to say the least, it is 
equally probable that the Quartodecimans com- 
memorated the crueifizion of Jesus, the true pass- 
over-lamb; or that the theory of Bleek is correct, 
that their festival was originally the Jewish Pass- 
over, which Jewish Christians continued to observe, 
which took on naturally an association with the 
Last Supper, and with which John did not inter- 
fere. We should add that not improbably Apol- 


linaris was himself a Quartodeciman, and was | 


opposing a Judaizing faction of the party, who dis- 
sented from their common view. We do not find 
that Victor, the Roman opponent of Polycrates, 
appealed to the fourth Gospel, although he must 
have been familiar with it; and the course taken 
by the disputants on both sides at the end of the 
second century, shows that if it was written with 
the design which the negative critics affirm, it failed 
of its end. Had the Quartodecimans been called 
upon to receive a new Gospel, purporting to be 
from John, of which they had not before heard, 
and which was partly designed to destroy the foun- 
dation of their favorite observance, would they not 
have promptly rejected such a document, or, at 
least, called in question its genuineness ? 

4. The discourses of Christ in the fourth Gos- 
pel have been used as an argument against its 
apostolic origin. But the contrast between them 
and the teachings of Christ recorded by the Synop- 
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tists may be explained on the supposition that each 
of the disciples apprehended Jesus from his own 
point of view, according to the measure of his own 
individuality. Jesus did not confine himself in 
his teaching to gnomes and parables (Matt. xiii. 10 
ff.). The Synoptists occasionally report sayings 
which are strikingly in the Johannean style (Matt. 
xi. 25, comp. Luke xi. 21). On the contrary, the 
aphoristic style is met with in the reports of the 
fourth Gospel (John xii. 24, 26: xiii. 16,20). Es- 
sentially the same conception of Christ is found in 
the fourth Gospel as in the other three (Matt. xi. 
27; also Matt. xxii. 41 ff. compared with Mark xii. 
35 ff., and Luke xx. 41 ff.). See particularly on 
this point, Row’s Jesus of the Lvangelists, London, 
1868, p. 217 ff. The resemblance between the style 
of the diseourses and of the narrative portion of the 
book is accounted for, if we suppose that the teach- 
ings of Jesus were fully assimilated and freshly re- 
produced by the Evangelist, after the lapse of a con- 
siderable period of time. Here and there, in the 
discourses, are incidental expressions which mark 
the fidelity of the Evangelist, as John xiy. 31. The 
interpretations affixed to sayings of Christ are an 
argument in the same direction (John ii. 19: xii. 32). 

5. The Hellenic culture and the theological point 
of view of the author of the fourth Gospel are 
made an objection to the Johannean authorship. 
The author's mode of speaking of the Jews (ii. 6, 
13; iii. 1; v. 1; vi. 4; vil. 2; xi. 55) is accounted 
for by the fact that the Gospel was written late in 
the apostolic age, and by a writer who was himself 
outside of Palestine, among Gentiles and Gentile 
Christians. For the special proofs that the writer 
was of Jewish and Palestinian extraction, see Bleek, 
Einl. p. 207 f. The probability is that  Syehar’’ was 
the name of a town distinct from Sichem, though 
near it. That the writer did not misplace Beth- 
any where Lazarus dwelt, is demonstrated by John 
xi. 18. The book indicates no greater acquaintance 
with the Greek culture than John, from the cir- 
cumstances of his early life and his long residence 
in Asia, may well be supposed to have gained. 
The Christology of the fourth Gospel, especially the 
use of the term Logos, constitutes no valid objec- 
tion to its genuineness. Even if this term was 
taken up by John from the current speculations of 
the time, he simply adopted a fit vehicle for convey- 
ing his conception of the Son in his relation to the 
Father. After the first few verses, which define the 
term, we hear no more of the Logos. No allusion 
to the Logos is introduced into the report of the 
discourses of Christ. The free and liberal spirit 
of the fourth Gospel towards the Gentiles would be 
natural to the Apostle at the time, and under the 
circumstances, in which his work was composed. 
The objection of the Titbingen school, drawn from 
this characteristic of the Gospel, rests also upon 
their untenable and false assumption of a radical 
antagonism between the original Apostles and Paul. 
The differences between the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel, in regard to style and contents, have been 
much urged by the opponents of the genuineness 
of the latter. But a long interval elapsed between 
the composition of the two books. ‘The state of 
the author’s mind and feeling in the two cases was 
widely different. And Baur himself regards the 
Gospel as so far resembling the Apocalypse that 
the former is a general transmutation or spiritual-. 
ization of the latter. If the community of au- 
thorship between the two works were disproved, 
the weight of evidence would be in favor of the 
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genuineness of the Gospel. But the difficulty of 
supposing a common author has been greatly mag- 
nified. See Gieseler, K. G. bk. i. § 127, n. 8. 

The special theory of the Tiibingen school in 
reference to the character and aim of the fourth 
Gospel is only sustained by an artificial and inde- 
fensible exegesis of its contents. On this branch 
of the subject, we may refer to the acute and can- 
did criticisms of Briickner in his edition of De 
Weite’s Commentary on the Gospel. 

On the whole, the external evidence for the gen- 
uineness of this book is strong and unanswerable; 
and the proofs derived from its internal character- 
istics, notwithstanding minor difficulties, are equally 
convincing. They who consider a miracle to be 
something impossible, and therefore utterly incred- 
ible, will of course deny that the book had an 
Apostle for its author. But those who approach 
the inquiry with minds free from this unphilosoph- 
ical bias, may reasonably rest with confidence in 
the opposite conclusion. (Ge les i 

* LITERATURE. — It will be convenient to ar- 
range the more recent literature relating to the 
Gospel of John under several heads. 

1. Genuineness and Credibility. — In addition 
to the works referred to above, and under the art. 
GosPELs, p. 959 ff., the following may be noticed. 

Against the genuineness: Bruno Bauer, Kvitik 
d. evang. Gesch. d. Johannes, Bremen, 1840; Kvitik 
d. Evangelien, Th. i., Berl. 1850. Schwegler, Der 
Montanismus, Tiib. 1841, pp. 183-215; Das nach- 
apost. Zeitalter, Titb. 1846, ii. 346-374. F.C. 
Baur, Uber d. Comp. u. d. Charakter d. johan. 
Evangeliums, three articles in Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. 
for 1844, republished, substantially, in his Avit. 
Untersuchungen tb. d. kanon. Evangelien, Tiib. 
1847, an “epoch-making work,” as the Germans 
say; see also his articles in the Theol. Jahrb. 1847, 
pp- 89-136 (against Bleek); 1848, pp. 264-236 
(Paschal question); 1854, pp. 196-287 (against 
Luthardt, Delitzsch, Briickner, Hase); 1857, pp. 
209-257 (against Luthardt and Steitz); Das Chris- 
tenthum u. s. w. der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 
Tiib. 1853, 2e Aufl. 1860, pp. 146-172, a compre- 
hensive summary; An Herrn Dr. Karl Hase, 
Beantwortung, u. s. w. Tiib. 1855, pp. 5-70; Die 
Tiihinger Schule, Viib. 1859, 2e Aufl. 1860, pp. 85- 
171 (against Weisse, Weizsiicker, Ewald). Zeller, Die 
dusseren Zeugnisse tib. das Dasein uw. d. Trsprung 
d. vierten £v.,in the Theol. Jahrb. 1845, pp. 579- 
656; Linige weitere Bemerkungen, ibid. 1847, pp. 
186-174; and on the Gnostic quotations in Hip- 
polytus, ibid. 1853, pp. 144-161. Kostlin, Die 
pseudonyme Litteratur d. dltesten Kirche, in the 
Theol. Jahrb. 1851, pp. 149-221, esp. p. 183 ff. 
Hilgenfeld, Das Evang. wu. die Briefe Johannis, 
Halle, 1849 (ascribes to it a Gnostic character); 
Die Lvangelien, Leipz. 1854; Das Urchristenthum, 
Jena, 1856; Der Kanon wu. die Krit. d. N. T., 
Halle, 1863, p. 218 ff; also articles in the Theol. 
Jahrb. 1857, pp. 498-532, Die johan. Evangelien- 
Jrage; and in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1859, 
pp. 281-348, 383-448, Das Johannes-Evang. u. 
seine gegenwirtigen Auffassungen ; ibid. 1865, pp. 
76-102 (review of Aberle); pp. 196-212 (review 
of Weizsiicker); p. 329 ff. (review of ‘Tischendorf) ; 
ibid. 1866, p. 118 ff. (against Paul); ibid. 1867, p. 
83 ff. (against Tischendorf again); p. 179 ff. (against 
Riggenbach); ibid. 1868, p. 213 ff (notice of 
Hofstede de Groot, Keim, and Scholten). Volkmar, 
Religion Jesu, Leipz. 1857, pp. 483-476 ; Ursprung 
unserer Evangelien, Zitrich, 1866, p. 91 ff. (against 
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Tischendorf); also arts. in Theol. Jahrb. 1854, p. 
446 ff, and Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1860, p. 2938 
ff. (J.T. Tobler) Die Hvangelienfrage in Allge- 
meinen u. d. Johannisfrage insbesondere, Ziirich, 
1858, ascribes the Gospel to Apollos! comp. Hil- 
genfeld, in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1859, p. 
407 ff, and Tobler, iid. 1860, pp. 169-203. M. 
Schwalb, Notes sur l'evang. de Jean, in the Stras- 
bourg Kev. de Theol. 1863, p. 113 ff, 249 fh R. 
W. Mackay, The Tiibingen School and its Ante- 
cedents, Lond. 1863, pp. 258-311. Martineau, art. 
on Renan’s Life of Jesus, in National Rev. for Oct. 
1863. Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 3¢ Aufl. 
Wiesbaden, 1864, pp. 17-26, 248-258. Strauss, 
Leben Jesu f. d. deutsche Volk, Leipz. 1864, §§ 
12, 18, 15-18, 22. Michel Nicolas, Etudes crit. 
sur la Bible— N. T., Paris, 1864, pp. 127-221, 
ascribes the Gospel to a disciple of John, perhaps 
John the presbyter, towards the end of the first 
century, who derived the substance of it from his 
master. Weizsacker, Untersuchungen iib. d. evang. 
Geschichte, Gotha, 1864, pp. 220-302, takes nearly 
the same view. Comp. Weiss’s review in the 7’heol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1866, p. 137 ff J. H. Scholten, 
Het Evangelie naar Johannes, krit. hist. onderzoek, 
Leiden, 1865 (1864), and Suppl. 1866; French 
trans. by A. Réville in the Strasbourg Revue de 
Théol. 1864-66, German trans. (Das Lv. nach 
Johannes, krit.-hist. Untersuchung), Berl. 1867; 
comp. his Die diltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die 
Schriften des N. T. (from the Dutch), Bremen, 
1867. A. Réville, La question des Evangiles, L., 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes ler mai, 1866. 
Renan, Vie de Jesus, 13¢ éd. revue et augmentée, 
Paris, 1867, p. x. ff., lviii. ff, and appendix, “ De 
Pusage qu’il convient de faire du quatriéme Kvan- 
gile en écrivant la vie de Jésus,” pp. 477-541. 
Theodor Keim, Geschichte Jesu van Nazara, 
Ziivich, 1867, i. 103-172 (assigns the date A. D. 
110-115). J.C. Matthes, De ouderdom van het 
Johannesevangelie volgens de uitwendige getuige- 
nissen, Leiden, 1867 (against Hofstede de Groot). 
J.J. Tayler, Attempt to ascertain the Character 
of the Fourth Gospel, Lond. 1867. §S. Davidson, 
Introd. to the N. T., Lond. 1868, ii. 323-468. 
Was John the Author of the Fourth Gospel? By 
a Layman. Lond. 1868. H. Spaeth, Vathanael, 
ein Beitrag zum Verstdndniss d. Comp. d. Logos- 
Ewang., in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 
1858, pp. 168-213, 309-343 (identifies Nathanael 
with John!). 

Yor the genuineness: Frommann, Ueber die 
Echtheit u. Integritat des Lv. Johannis (against 
Weisse), in the Theol. Stud. u. Kiit. 1840, pp. 
853-930. Grimm, in Erseh u. Gruber’s Ad/gem. 
Encykl. 2e Sect. Theil xxii. (1843) p. 18 ff H. 
Merz, Zur johan. Frage, in the Stud. d. ev. 
Geistlichkeit Wiirtembergs, 1844, Heft 2 (against 
Baur). Ebrard, Das Ev. Johannis u. d. neueste 
Hypothese ib. seine Entstehung, Ziirich, 1845; 
Wissenschaftliche Kritik d. evang. Geschichte, 
2e Aufl. Erlangen, 1850, pp. 828-952. Bleek, 
Beitriige zur Lvangelien-Kritik, Berl. 1846; inl. 
in das N. T., Berl. 1862, 2e Aufl. 1866, pp. 149- 
237, French translation of this part, entitled Hiude 
crit. su UP Hvang. selon saint Jean, Paris, 1864. 
Hauff, Uber d. Comp. d. gohan. Evang., in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1846, pp. 550-629 (against 
Baur); Bemerkungen tib. einige Stellen des vierten 
Jwang., ibid. 1849, pp. 106-180. A. Viguié, Aa- 
thenticité de U Hvang. de saint Jean, Montaub. 
1848 (40 pp.). Weitzel, Das Selbstzeugniss des 
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vierten Evangelisten tb. see Person, in Theol. 
Stud. wu. Krit. 1849, pp. 578-638. Ewald, arts. 
in his Jahrd. d. Bibl. wissenschaft, iii. 146 ff, v. 
178 ff., viii. 100 ff., 186 ff, x. 83 ff, xii. 212 ff, 
and Gott. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1866, p. 913 ff.; also 
Die johan. Schriften iibers. u. erklirt, 2 Bde. Gott. 
1861-62, esp. ii. 400 ff. A. Niermeyer, Verhan- 
deling over de echtheid d. Joh. schriften, ’s Hage, 
1852 (Verhand. van het Haagsch genootschap, 
13e dl.) Da Costa, De Apostel Johannes en zijne 
schriften, Amst. 1853. CO. P. Tiele, Specimen 
theol. continens Annotationem in locos nonnullos 
Lv. Joan., ad vindic. hujus Ev. Authentiam, (inest 
Excursus de Cap. xxi.), Amst. 1853. G. K. Mayer 
(Cath.), Die Aichtheit d. Hv. nach Johannes, 
Schaffhausen, 1854. K. F. T. Schneider, Die 
Aichtheit d. johan. Ev. nach den dusseren Zeugnis- 
sen, Berl. 1854. °K. Hase, Die Tiibinger Schule. 
Sendschreiben an Dr. Baur, Leipz. 1855. L. H. 
Slotemaker, Disquisitio, qua, comparatis nonnullis 
Lwang. quarti et Synopt. locis, utrorumque Fides 
historica confirmatur, Lugd. Bat. 1856. Art. in 
National Rev. July, 1857, pp. 82-127 (Baur and 
others on the Fourth Gospel). Aberle (Cath.), 
Ueber d. Zweck d. Johannes-Ev., in Theol. Quar- 
talschrift, 1861, p. 37 ff, also arts. zbid. 1863, p. 
437 ff., and 1864 (Papias), p. 3 ff G. P. Fisher, 
The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, in Bibl. 
Sacra for April, 1864, reprinted, with additions, 
in his Essays on the Supernatural Origin of 
Christianity, New York, 1866, pp. 33-152. Godet, 
Examen des princip. questions soulevees de nos 
jours au sujet du 4¢ évangile, Paris, 1865 (separate 
issue of the Appendix to his Commentaire); German 
trans. (Priifung d. wichtigsten krit. Streitfragen, 
u. s. w.), Ziirich, 1866. Otto Thenius, Das Evan- 
gelium der Evangelien, Leipz. 1865 (70 pp.). 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien 
verfasst? Leipz. 1865, 4th ed., greatly enlarged, 
1866, trans. by W. L. Gage with the title Origin of 
the Four Gospels, Boston, 1868 (Amer. Tract Soc.). 
C. A. Hase, Von Evang. des Johannes, Leipz. 
1866 (pp. vii., 71). Riggenbach, Die Zeugnisse 
Sir das Ev. Johannis neu untersucht, Basel, 1866 
(with special reference to Volkmar), presenting the 
ease very fairly and clearly. Pressensé, Jésus- 
Christ, son temps, sa vie, etc. 3¢ éd. Paris, 1866, 
pp- 214-251; Engl. translation, Lond. 1866. C. A. 
Row, Historical Character of the Gospels tested, 
ete. in the Journal of Sacred Lit. Oct. 1865 and 
July 1866, valuable; see also his Jesus of the 
Evangelists, Lond. 1868, pp. 223 ff, 391 ff J. I. 
Mombert, Origin of the Gospels, in Bibl. Sacra 
for Oct. 1866 (against Strauss). J. J. van Oosterzee, 
Das Johannesevangelium, vier Vortrdége (from the 
Dutch), Giitersloh, 1867 (against Scholten). H. 
Jonker, Het Evangelie van Johannes. Bedenkingen 
tegen Scholten’s krit. hist. onderzoek, Amst. 1867. 
Hofstede de Groot, Basilides als erster Zeuge . . 
des Johannesevangeliums in Verbindung mit andern 
Zeugen bis zu Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts, 
deutsche vermehrte Ausg., Leipz. 1868 (1867). 
J. EF. Clarke, The Fourth Gospel and its Author, 
in the Christian Examiner for Jan. 1868. J. P. 
Deramey (the Abbé), Defense du quatritéme Evan- 
gile, Paris, 1868. See also the commentaries of 
Liicke, Tholuck, Meyer, Luthardt, Baumlein, Astié, 
Godet. and particularly Briickner’s edition of De 
Wette. For a general view of the whole subject, 
and an historical sketch of the discussion, see Holtz- 
ae in Bunsen’s Bibel-werk, vol. viii. (1866) pp. 
6-77, 


-|comp. National Review for July, 1863. 
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The history of the Paschal controversy in the 
second century has been the subject of much de- 
bate with reference to its supposed bearing upon 
the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. The prin- 
cipal separate works are by Weitzel, Die christl. 
Passafeier d. drei ersten Jahrhunderte, Pforz. 
1848, and Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit der alten 
Kirche, Halle, 1860. See also Schwegler, Mon- 
tanismus, p. 191 ff.; Baur, Die kanon. Lvangelien, 
pp. 269, 334 ff. 353 ff., also in Theol. Jahrb. for 
1847, 1848, 1857, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1858, 
and his Christenthum, u. s. w., 2¢ Aufl., p. 156 ff; 
Hilgenfeld in Theol. Jahrb. for 1849 and 1857, 
and Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1858, 1861; Tayler 
and Davidson, as referred to above. On the other 
side, see Bleek, Beitrdye, p. 156 ff, Lil. p. 189 
ff. (2e Aufl.); Weitzel, in Theol. Stud. u. K7rit. for 
1848; Steitz, ibid. 1856, 1857, 1859, Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theol. 1861, and Herzog’s Real-Encyk. 
art. Pascha. See also W. Milligan, The Easter 
Controversies of the Second Century in their rela- 
tion to the Gospel of John, in the Contemp. Review 
for Sept. 1867. — On the interpretation of the pas- 
sages in John supposed to be at variance with the 
Synoptic Gospels, there are recent articles by L. 
Paul, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1866, p. 362 ff., 
1867, p. 524 ff., Graf, wid. 1867, p. 741 ff., and W. 
Milligan, The Last Supper of ow: Lord as rela- 
ted in the Three Earlier Evangelists and in St. 
John, in the Contemp. Review for Aug. 1868, to 
be followed by another article. [PAssover. ] 

2. Commentaries. — In addition to those already 
mentioned, the following are worthy of notice: — 
C. C. Tittmann, Meletemata Sacra, Lips. 1816, 
trans. with Notes by James Young, 2 vols. Edin. 
1837 (Bibl. Cab.). Adalb. Maier (Cath.), Comm. 
tib. d. Ev. des Johannes, 2 Bde. Carlsruhe, 1843- 
45. There are other Catholic commentaries by 
Klee (1829), Patritius (1857), Messmer (1860), 
Klofutar (1863), and Bisping (1865). Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, Theol. Ausleyuny d. johan. Schriften, 
2 Bde. Jena, 1844-45. W. F. Besser, Das Ev. 
St. Joh. in Bibelstunden ausgelegt, 1851, 4¢ Aufl. 
Halle, 1860. James Ford, The Gospel of St. John 
Illustrated from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
‘Lond. 1852. Tholuck, Comm. zum Ev. Johannis, 
7e umgearb. Aufl., Gotha, 1857, trans. by C. P. 
Krauth from the 6th Germ. ed. with additions 
from the 7th, Philad. 1859. Olshausen, Bibl. 
Comm. Bd. ii. Abth. 1, Das Ev. d. Joh., 4¢ Aufl. 
umgearb. von Ebrard, 1862, and Abth. 2, Die 
Leidensgeschichte nach den 4 Evv.. revidirt yon 
Ebrard, 4e¢ Aufl. 1862 (the Engl. trans. is from 
the previous edition). J. P. Lange, Das Ev. nach 
Johannes, theol.-homiletisch bearbeitet, Bielefeld, 
1860 (Theil iv. of his Bibelwerk), English trans. 
in press, New York, 1868. Ewald, Die johan. 
Schriften tibersezt u. erkldrt, Ba. i. Gitting. 1861, 
Heng- 
stenberg, Das Ev. d. heil. Johannes erléutert, 8 
Bde. Berl. 1861-63, Engl. trans., 2 vols., Edin. 
1865, 2d Germ. ed. of vol. i. 1867. H.-A. W. 
Meyer, Krit. exeg. Handb. tib. d. Ev. d. Johannes, 
4e Aufl. Gotting. 1862 (Abth. ii. of his Kom- 
mentor). Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Bd. 
iv. Th. i. Leipz. 1862. J. F. Astié, Explication 
de U Evang. selon St. Jean, trad. nowv. avec ap- 
pendice, 3 livr. Genéve, 1862-64 (livr. 1, 2, anon.). 
W. Baumlein, Comm. iib. d. Ev. d. Johannes, 
Stuttg. 1863. De Wette, Kurze Prkldrung d. 
Ew. u. d. Briefe Johannes, 5° Ausg. von B. Briick- 


ner (much enlarged and improved), Leipz. 1863 
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(Bd. i. Th. iii. of his Hxeg, Handb.). F. Godet, 
Comm. sur Evang. de St. Jean, 2 tom. Paris, 
1364-65. 
hannis, Berl. 1865 (popular). C. H. A. von Bur- 
ger, Das Ev. nach Joh. deutsch erkldrt, Nord). 
1868 (1867). For the popular American commen- 
taries of Barnes, Ripley, Livermore, Paige, Jacobus, 
Hall, Owen, Whedon, and Warren, and for other 
ie see the literature under GosPELs, pp. 960, 
961. 

On the Proem of the Gospel, see also Prof. Stu- 
art’s Hxamination of John i. 1-18, in the Bibl. 
Sacra, 1850, vii. 13-54, 281-327, comp. Norton’s 
Statement of Reasons, etc., 3d ed., pp. 307-331. 
Hoelemann, De Evang. Joannei Introitu, Lips. 
1855. F. A. Philippi, Der Lingany des Johan- 
nesevangeliums ausgelegt, Stuttg. 1867. On John 
vi. 25-65, see E. P. Barrows in Bibl. Sacra, xi. 
673-729; on John xi. 1-46, Gumlich, Die Rdthsel 
d. Erweckung Lazarus, in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1862, pp. 65-110, 248-336. 

3. Doctrine. — Passing by earlier and less im- 
portant works, for which see Reuss, Gesch. d. heil. 
Schriften N. T. § 217, 3¢ Aufi., we may notice the 
following: F. W. Rettberg, An Joannes in exhi- 
benda Jesw Natura relig. canon. Scriptis vere re- 
pugnet? Gotting. 1826. C. L. W. Grimm, De 
Joannee Christologie Indole Pauline comparata, 
Lips. 1833. L. A. Simson, Summa Theologie Jo- 
anne, Reg. 1839. Karl Frommann, Der johan- 
neische Lehrbegriff, Leipz. 1839. Reuss, /deen 
zur Iinl. in d. Ev. d. Johannes, in the Denkschrift 
d. theol. Gesellschaft. zw Strassburg, 1840, pp. 7- 
60; Die johan. Theologie, in the Strassburg Bei- 
trdge zu den theol. Wissenschaften, 1847, i. 1-84, 
and more fully in his Hist. de la théol. chretienne, 
Qe éd. Strasb. 1860, ii. 369-600. C. R. Késtlin, 
Der Lehrbegriff d. Ev. u. d. Briefe Johannis, 
Berl. 1843, thorough; comp. Zeller’s review in his 
Theol. Jahrb. 1845, iv. 75-100.  Lutterbeck 
(Cath.), Die neutest. Lehrbegriffe, Mainz, 1852, 
ii. 252-299. Neander, Pflanzung wu. Leitung, 4¢ 
Aufl. 1847, Engl. trans. revised by Robinson, N. 
Y. 1865, pp. 508-531. Hilgenfeld, Das Lv. u. die 
Briefe Johannis, nach threm Lehrbegriff’ dirge- 
stellt, Halle, 1849. Messner, Die Lehre der Apos- 
tel, Leipz. 1856, pp. 316-360. Lechler, Das apost. 
w. d. nachapost. Zeitalter, 2° Aufl. Stuttg. 1857, 
pp 195-232. C. F. Schmid, Bibl. Theol. des N. 
T., 2e Aufl. Stuttg. 1859, pp. 588-617. Weiz- 
sicker, Das Selbstzeugniss d. joh. Christus, in the 
Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1857, ii. 154-208, and 
Beitrage aw Char. d. joh. Ev. ibid. 1859, iv. 685- 
767; comp. Hilgenfeld’s review in his Zetschr. (f. 
wiss. Theol. 1859, pp. 283-318, and 1862, p. 25 ff. 
Weiss, Der johan. Lehrbegriff, Berl. 1862, comp. 
Hilgenfeld’s review in his Zeztschrift u. s. w. 1863, 
vi. 96-116, 214-228, and Weizsiicker, Die johan. 
Logoslehre, in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1862, 
vii. 619-708. Baur, Vorleswngen iiber neutest. 
Theol., Leipz. 1864, pp. 351-407. Beyschlag, Die 
Christologie des N. T., Berl. 1866, pp. 65-107, 
comp. Pfleiderer’s review in the Zeitschr. f. wiss. 
Theol. ix. 241-266. Scholten, Das Ev. nach Jo- 
hannes, Berl. 1867, pp. 77-171. Groos, Uber den 
Begriff der Kpiots bet Johannes, in Theol. Stud. u. 
Krit. 1868, pp. 244-273. 

On John’s doctrine of the Logos one may also 
see EK. G. Bengel, Obss. de Abye Joannis, Part. i. 
1824 (in his Opusc. Acad. 1834, pp. 407-426); 
Niedner, De Subsistentia +rG Oelw Abyo apud 
Philonem Jud. et Jounnem Apost. tributa, in his 
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Zeitschr. f. d. hist. Theol.,, 1849, Heft 3; Joh. 
Ochs (Cath.), Der johan. Logosbegriff, Hamb. 
1848: Jordan Bucher (Cath.), Des Apostels Johan- 
nes Lehre vom Logos, Schaffhausen, 1856; and 
Rohricht, Zur johan. Logoslehre, in the Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1868, pp. 299-315. Liicke’s disser- 
tation on the Logos, prefixed to his commentary, is 
translated by Dr. Noyes in the Christian Exam- 
imer for March and May, 1849. Dorner’s remarks 
on the same subject, Lehre von der Person Christi, 
1845, i. 15 ff. (Iingl. trans. i. 13 ff.) are translated 
by Prof. Stuart in the Bibl. Sacra for Oct. 1850. 
4. Style.—See J. D. Schulze, Der schriftstel- 
lerische Charakter u. Werth des Johannes, Leipz. 
1803. TT. G. Seyffarth, Beitrag zur Specialchar- 
akteristik d. gohan. Schriften, Leipz. 1823. Cred- 
ner, inl. in d. N. T., Halle, 1836, i. 223 ff., re- 
produced in Davidson’s Jntrod. to the N. T. Lond. 
1848, i. 841 ff, comp. his Jntrod. 1868, ii. 462 ff. 
T. P. C. Kaiser, De speciali Joan. Apost. Gram- 
mutica Culpa Negligenticc lberanda, 2 Progr. 
Erlang. 1842. Wilke, Meutest. Rhetorik, 1843, 
passim. Luthardt, Das johan. Evangelium, 1852, 
i. 21-69. B. F. Westcott, /ntrod. to the Study of 
the Gospels, Boston, 1862, pp. 264-278. A. 


JOHN, THE FIRST EPISTLE GEN- 
ERAL OF. Its Authenticity. —The external 
evidence is of the most satisfactory nature. Eusebius 
places it in his list of é6uwoAoyodmeva [see above, p. 
373], and we have ample proof that it was acknowl- 
edged and received as the production of the Apostle 
John in the writings of Polyearp (Zp. ad Philipp. 
c. 7); Papias, as quoted by Eusebius (4. /. iii. 39); 
Ireneeus (Adv. Her. iii. 18); Origen (apud Hus. 
H. E. vi. 25); Clement of Alexandria (Strom. lib. 
ii.); Tertullian (Adv. Prax. ec. 15); Cyprian (Lp. 
xxviil.): and there is no voice in antiquity raised 
to the contrary. 

On the grounds of internal evidence it has been 
questioned by [S. G.] Lange (Die Schrift. Johannis 
tibersetzt und erklirt, yol. iii.); Cludius ( Uran- 
sichten des Christenthums); Bretschneider (Proba- 
bilia de Evang. et Epist. Joan. Ap. indole et origine) ; 
Zeller (Theologische Jahrbiicher for 1845). The 
objections made by these critics are too slight to 
be worth mentioning. On the other hand the in- 
ternal evidence for its being the work of St. John 
from its similarity in style, language, and doctrine 
to the Gospel is overwhelming. Macknight (Preface 
to First ipistle of John) has drawn out a list of 
nineteen passages in the epistle which are so similar 
to an equal number of passages in the Gospel that 
we cannot but conclude that the two writings 
emanated from the same mind, or that one author 
was a strangely successful copyist both of the words 
and of the sentiments of the other. The allusion 
again of the writer to himself is such as would suit 
St. John the Apostle, and very few but St. John 
(1 Ep. i. 1). 

Thus we see that the high probability of the 
authorship is established both by the internal evi- 
dence and by the external evidence taken apart. 
Unite them, and this probability rises to a moral 
certainty. 

With regard to the time at which St. John wrote 
the epistle (for an epistle it essentially is, though 
not commencing or concluding in the epistolary 
form) there is considerable diversity of opinion. 
Grotius, Hammond, Whitby, Benson, Macknight, 
fix a date previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
understanding (but probably not correctly) the ex- 
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pression “Tt is the last time’ (ii. 18) to refer to 
the Jewish Church and nation. Lardner, Whiston, 
Lampe, Mill, Le Clerc, Basnage, Beausobre, Dupin, 
Davidson, assign it to the close of the first century. 
This is the more probable date. There are several 
indications of the epistle being posterior to the 
Gospel. 

Like the Gospel it was probably written from 
Ephesus. Grotius fixes Patmos as the place at 
which it was written — Macknight, Judeea. But a 
late date would involve the conclusion that it was 
Ephesus. The persons addressed are certainly not 
the Parthians, according to the inscriptions of one 
Greek and several Latin MSS. There is however 
a somewhat widely spread Latin tradition to this 
effect resting on the authority of St. Augustine, 
Cassiodorus, and Bede; and it is defended by Estius. 
The Greek Church knew no such report. Lardner 
is clearly right when he says that it was primarily 
meant for the Churches of Asia under St. John’s 
inspection. to whom he had already orally delivered 
his doctrine (i. 3, ii. 7). 

The main object of the epistle does not appear 
to be that of opposing the errors of the Docete 
(Schmidt, Bertholdt, Niemeyer), or of the Gnostics 
(Kleuker), or of the Nicolaitans (Macknight), or 
of the Cerinthians (Michaelis), or of all of them 
together (Townsend), or of the Sabians (Barkey, 
Storr, Keil), or of Judaizers (Loeftler, Semler), or 
of apostates to Judaism (Lange, Eichhorn, Han- 
lein): the leading purpose of the Apostle appears 
to be rather constructive than polemical. St. John 
is remarkable both in his history and in his writings 
for his abhorrence of false doctrine, but he does not 
attack error as a controversialist. He states the 
deep truth and lays down the deep moral teaching 
of Christianity, and in this way rather than directly 
condemns heresy. In the introduction (i. 1-4) the 
Apostle states the purpose of his epistle. It is to 
declare the Word of life to those whom he is ad- 
dressing, in order that he and they might be united 
in true communion with each other, and with God 
the Father, and his Son Jesus Christ. He at once 
begins to explain the nature and conditions of com- 
munion with God, and being led on from this point 
into other topics, he twice brings himself back to 
the same subject. The first part of the epistle 
may be considered to end at ii. 28. The Apostle 
begins afresh with the doctrine of sonship or com- 
munion at ii. 29, and returns to the same theme at 
iv. 7. His lesson throughout is, that the means 
of union with God are, on the part of Christ, his 
atoning blood (i. 7, ii. 2, iii. 5, iv. 10, 14, v. 6) 
and advocacy (ii. 1) — on the part of man, holiness 
(i. 6), obedience (ii. 3), purity (iii. 3), faith (iii. 23, 
iv. 3, v. 5), and above all love (ii. 10, iii. 14, iv. 7, 
y. 1). St. John is designated the Apostle of Love, 
and rightly; but it should be ever remembered that 
his “love”? does not exclude or ignore, but em- 
braces both faith and obedience as constituent parts 
of itself. Indeed, St. Paul’s “ faith that worketh 
by love,’ and St. James’s “works that are the 
fruit of faith,” and St. John’s “love which springs 
from faith and produces obedience,’’ are all one 
and the same state of mind described according to 
the first, third, or second stage into which we are 
able to analyze the complex whole. 

There are two doubtful passages in this epistle, 
li. 23, “but he that acknowledgeth the Son hath 
the Father also,” and y. 7, “For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.”” The 
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question of their authenticity is argued at length 
by Mill (note at the end of 1 John y.), and Horne 
(Introduction to H. S. iy. p. 448, Lond. 1834 [or 
iuvth ed., 1856, pp. 355 ff.]). It would appear 
without doubt that they are not genuine. The 
latter passage is contained in four only of the 150 
[250] MSS. of the epistle, the Codex Guelpherbyta- 
nus of the seventeenth century, the Codex Rayianus, 
a forgery subsequent to the year 1514, the Codex 
Britannicus or Montfortii of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century, and the Codex Ottobonianus of the 
fifteenth century. It is not found in the Syriac 
versions, in the Coptic, the Sahidic, the Ethiopic, 
the Armenian, the Arabic, the Slavonic, nor in any 
ancient version except the Latin; and the best 
editions of even the Latin version omit it. It was 
not quoted by one Greek Father or writer previous 
to the 14th century. It was not inserted in Eras- 
mus’s editions of the Greek Testament, published 
in 1516 and 1519, nor in that of Aldus, 1518; nor 
in that of Gerbelius, 1521; nor of Cephalzeus, 1524; 
nor of Colinzus, 1534; nor in Luther's version of 
1546. Against such an amount of external testi- 
mony no internal evidence, however weighty, could 
be of avail. For the exposition of the passage as 
containing the words in question, see (as quoted by 
Horne) Bp. Horsley’s Sermons (i. p. 193). For 
the same passage interpreted without the disputed 
words, see Sir Isaac Newton's Hist. of Two Texts 
(Works, v. p. 528, Lond. 1779). See also Emlyn’s 
Inquiry, ete., Lond. 1717. See further, Travis 
(Letters to Gibbon, Lond. 1785); Porson (Letters 
to Travis, Lond. 1790); Bishop Marsh (Letters to 
Travis, Lond. 1795); Michaelis (/ntr. to New Test. 
iy. p. 412, Lond. 1802); Griesbach (Diatribe ap- 
pended to vol. ii. of Greek Test. Hale, 1806); 
Butler (Hore Biblice, ii. p. 245, Lond. 1807); 
Clarke (Succession, etc., i. p. 71, Lond. 1807); 
Bishop Burgess ( Vindication of 1 John vy. 7, Lond. 
1822 and 1823; Adnotationes Millii, etc., 1822; 
Letter to the Clergy of St. David's, 1825; Two 
Letters to Mrs. Joanna Baillie, 1831, 1835), to 
which may be added a dissertation in the Life of 
Bp. Burgess, p. 398, Lond. 1840. F. M. 

* Tt is far from correct to speak of the last clause 
of 1 John ii. 23 as “ doubtful,’ and even, as is 
done above, to include it in the same category with 
1 John vy. 7, as “without doubt . . . not genuine.” 
The clause in question, though omitted in the so- 
called “received text,’ is supported by decisive 
evidence, and is regarded as genuine by all critics 
of any note. Its omission in some manuscripts 
was obviously occasioned by the like ending (in the 
original) of the preceding clause. 

To preyent a mistake which has often been made, 
it may be well to say explicitly that the whole of 1 
John y. 7 is not spurious, but the words which 
follow “bear record,”’ together with the first clause 
of ver. 8, “and there are three’ that bear witness 
in earth.” The genuine text of vy. 7, 8 reads 
simply, *‘ For there are three that bear record [or 
rather, ‘ bear witness,’ as the same verb is rendered 
in yer. 6], the spirit, and the water, and the blood; 
and the three agree in one.’’ 

For a full account of the controversy on this 
famous passage, one may consult the Rey. William 
Orme’s Memoir of the Controversy respecting the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses, published under the 
name of “ Criticus,’’ London, 1830 ; new edition, with 
notes and an Appendix, bringing the history of the 
discussion down to the present time, by E. Abbot, 
New York, 1866. To the list of publications on 
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the controversy given above the following deserves 
to be added for its signal ability, and the valuable 
information it contains; A Vindication of the 
Literary Character of Professor Porson, from the 
Animadversions of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Burgess, 
- By Crito Cuntabrigiensis, Cambridge, 1827. 
The author was Dr. Thomas Turton, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely; and to him are probably to be 
ascribed the able articles which had previously ap- 
peared on the subject in the Quarterly Review for 
March 1822, and Dec. 1825. On the other side 
may be mentioned Cardinal Wiseman’s Tivo Letter's 
on some Parts of the Controversy concerning the 
Genuineness of Johny. 7,in the Cath. Mag. for 
1832 and 1833, reprinted in vol. i. of his /ssays, 
Lond. 1853. These letters relate almost wholly to 
the reading of the passage in the Old Latin version. 
For an answer, see Dr. William Wright’s Appendix 
to his translation of Seiler’s Bibl. Hermeneutics 
(1835), pp. 633 ff; Tregelles in Horne’s /ntrod., 
10th ed., p. 363 f.; and the Appendix to the 
American edition of Orme’s AZemoi, pp. 186-191. 
Dr, Tregelles, in the Journ. of Sac. Lit. for April, 
1858, p. 167 ff., has exposed the extraordinary mis- 
statements of Dr. Joseph Turnbull in relation to 
this passage. The Vew Plea for the Authenticity 
of the Text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, by 
the Rey. Charles Forster, London, 1867, deserves 
notice only as a literary and psychological curiosity. 
Literature relating to the Epistles of John in 
general and the First Epistle in particular. — Be- 
sides the older general commentaries on’ the New 
Testament or the Epistles, as those of Calvin, Beza, 
Grotius, Bengel, Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, 
and general works on the Catholic Hpistles, as those 
of Geo. Benson (2d ed. 1755), J. B. Carpzoy (1790), 
Augusti (1801-08), Grashof (1830), Jachfnann 
(1838), Abp. Sumner (Practical /vaposition, Lond. 
1840), Barnes (Notes, Kaplan. and Practical, New 
York, 1847), Karl Braune (Die sieben kl. Kathol. 
Briefe zur Krbawung ausgelegt, 3 Hefte, Grimma, 
1847-48), and the more recent editions of the Greek 
Testament by Bloomfield, Alford, Webster and 
Wilkinson, and Wordsworth, the following special 
works may be noticed: Whiston, Comm. on the 
Three Cath. Epistles of John, Lond. 1719. Semler, 
Puraphr. in primam Joan. Lpist. cum Prolegg. 
et Animady. Rige, 1792. Morus, Prelectiones 
exeget. in tres Joannis /pistolis, Lips. 1796, also 
1810. Rich. Shepherd, Notes, Critical and Disser- 
titory, on the Gospel and Epistles of John, Lond. 
1796, also 1802, new ed. 1841. T. Hawkins, Comm. 
on the First, Second, and Third Epistles of John, 
Halifax, 1808. Karl Rickli, Johannis erster Brief 
erklart uw. angewendet in Predigten, mit hist. Vor- 
bericht u. exeget. Anhange, Luzern, 1828. Paulus, 
Die drey Lehrbriefe von Johannes iibers. wu. erklart, 
Heidelb. 1829. Liicke, Comm. iib. d. Briefe des 
Ey. Johannes, 2° Aufl. Bonn, 1836, Engl. trans. 
by T. G. Repp, Edin. 1837 (Bibl. Cab.), 3d German 
ed. by I. Bertheau, 1856. O. F. Fritzsche, De 
Epistt. Johan. Locis difficiliovribus Comm. I., Turici, 
1837, reprinted in Fritzschiorum Opusce. Acad., 
Lips. 1838, pp. 276-308. Robt. Shepherd, Votes 
on the Gospel and Lpistles of John, Lond. 1840. 
Neander, Der erste Brief’ Johannis, praktisch 
erldutert, Berl. 1851, Engl. trans. by Mrs. H. C. 
Conant, New York, 1852. I. I. F. Sander, Comm. 
zu d. Brr. Joh. Elberf. 1851, not important. G. 
K. Mayer (Cath.), Comm. ib. d. Brr. d. Ap. Joh., 
Wien, 1851. W. F. Besser, Die Briefe St. Johan- 
nis in Bibelstunden ausgelegt, Halle, 1851, 3¢ Aufl. 
91 
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1862. Diisterdieck, Die drei johan. Briefe, mit 
vollstind. theol. Commentar, 2 Bde. Gott. 1852-56. 
D. Erdmann, Prime Joannis Epist. argumentum, 
ete. Berol. 1855. F. D. Maurice, The Epistles of 
St. John. A Series of Lectures on Christian 
Ethics, Camb. 1857, new ed. 1867. Myrberg, 
Comm. in Epist. Johannis primam, Upsal. 1859 
(pp. xiv., 74). Ebrard, Die Briefe Johannis, u. s. w- 
Konigsb. 1859 (Bd. vi. Abth. iv. of Olshausen’s 
Bibl. Comm.), English transl. Edin. 1860 (Clark’s 
For. Theol. Libr.). Karl Braune, Die drei Briefe 
d. Apost. Johannes, theol.-homilet. bearbeitet, Biele- 
feld, 1865 (Theil xv. of Lange’s Bibelwerk), Engl. 
transl., with additions, by J. I. Mombert, New 
York, 1867 (part of vol. ix. of Lange’s Comm.). 
R. 8. Candlish, The First Lpistle of John ex- 
pounded in a Series of Lectures, Edin. 1866. For 
the commentaries of Baumgarten-Crusius (1845), 
Ewald (1861), and De Wette, 5th ed. by Briickner 
(1863), see the literature under JouN, GOSPEL OF. 
Of the commentaries named above the most valu- 
able are those of Lticke, Neander, Diisterdieck 
(rather prolix), and Huther. “The Epistles of 
John, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, 
by the Rev. B. I’. Westcott, B. D.” is announced 
as in preparation (1868) and will be looked for 
with interest by Biblical students. An excellent, 
; sketch of the History of the interpretation of the 
Virst Epistle is given in Liicke’s Comm. 2¢ Aufl. 
pp. 75-106. 


For further information respecting the critical 
questions relating to the three epistles of John, 
one may consult the Introductions of De Wette, 
Reuss, Bleek, Gauéricke, and Davidson; see also 
Ewald’s Jahrb. d. Bibl. wissensch. iii. 174 ff, x. 
83 ff, and Die yohan. Schriften, ii. 391 ff. Baur's 
view is set forth in the Theol. Jahib. 1848, pp. 
293-337, and ibid. 1857, pp. 315-331; Hilvenfeld’s 
in his Das Ly. u. die Briefe Johannis, u. s. w. 
(1849), and Theol. Jahrb. 1855, p. 471 ff. On the 
Gospel and First Epistle of John as works of the 
same author, and on the First Epistle and its rela- 
tion to the fourth Gospel, see two good articles by 
Wilibald Grimm, in the 7’heol. Stud. u. Krit. 1847, 
p- 171 ff and 1849, pp. 269-303. 

On the doctrine of the epistle, see L. Thomas, 
Etudes dogm. sur la premivre épitre de Jean, 
Geneve, 1849, and the works referred to in the 
addition under JOHN, GOSPEL OF. A. 


JOHN, THE SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES OF. Their Authenticity. — These 
two epistles are placed by Eusebius in the class of 
ayTtAeydueva, ard he appears himself to be doubt- 
ful whether they were written by the Evangelist, or 
by some other John (H. L. iii. 25). The evidence 
of antiquity in their favor is not very strong, but 
yet it is considerable. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of the First Epistle as the larger (Strom. lib. 
ii. [e. 1p, p. 464, ed. Potter]), and if the Adum- 
brationes are his, he bears direct testimony to the 
Second Epistle (Adumbr. p. 1011, ed. Potter). 
Origen appears to have had the same doubts as 
Eusebius (apud Huseb. H. LE. vi. 25). Dionysius 
(apud Euseb. H. EF. vii. 25) and Alexander of 
Alexandria (apud Socr. H. /. i. 6) attribute them 
to St. John. So does Irenzus (Adv. Heer. i. 16). 
[The Muratorian canon mentions two epistles of 
John.] Aurelius quoted them in the Council of 
Carthage, A. D. 256, as St. John’s writing (Cyprian, 
Opp. ii. p. 120, ed. Oberthiir). Ephrem Syrus 
speaks of them in the same way in the fourth cen- 
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tury [though they are wanting in the Peshito]. 
In the fifth century they are’ almost universally 
received. A homily, wrongly attributed to St. 
Chrysostom, declares them uncanonical. 

Tf the external testimony is not as decisive as we 
might wish, the internal evidence is peculiarly 
strong. Mill has pointed out that of the 13 verses 
which compose the Second Epistle, 8 are to be 
found in the First Epistle. Either then the Second 
Epistle proceeded from the same author as the 
First, or from a conscious fabricator who desired to 
pass off something of his own as the production of 
the Apostle. But if the latter alternative had been 
true, the fabricator in question would assuredly 
have assumed the title of John the Apostle, instead 
of merely designating himself as John the elder, 
and he would have introduced some doctrine which 
it would have been his object to make popular. 
The title and contents of the epistle are strong 
arguments against a fabricator, whereas they would 
account for its non-universal reception in early 
times. And if not the work of a fabricator, it must 
from style, diction, and tone of thought, be the work 
of the author of the First Epistle, and, we may add, 
of the Gospel. 

The reason why St. John designates himself as 
vd eo Bvrepos rather than a@aréaroAos (Ep. tee Ep. 
iil. 1), is no doubt the same as that which made 
St. Peter designate himself by the same title (1 Pet. 
y. 1), and which caused St. James and St. Jude to 
give themselves no other title than “ the servant 
of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Jam. i. 1), 
“the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James ”’ 
(Jude 1). St. Paul had a special object in declar- 
ing himself an apostle. Those who belonged to 
the original Twelve had no such necessity imposed 
upon them. With them it was a matter of indif- 
ference whether they employed the name of apostle 
like St. Peter (1 Pet. i. 1, 2 Pet. i. 1), or adopted 
an appellation which they shared with others like 
St. John and St. James, and St. Jude. 

The Second Epistle is addressed eKAEKTH kupla. 
This expression cannot mean the Church (Jerome), 
nor a particular church (Cassiodorus [so Davidson, 
Introd. ed. 1868]), nor the elect Church which 
comes together on Sundays (Michaelis), nor the 
Church of Philadelphia (Whiston), nor the Church 
of Jerusalem (Whitby). An individual woman who 
had children, and a sister and nieces, is clearly in- 
dicated. Whether her name is given, and if so, 
what it is, has been doubted. According to one 
interpretation she is “ the Lady Electa,” to another, 
“the elect Kyria,’”’ to a third, “the elect Lady.” 
The first interpretation is that of Clement of Alex- 
andria (if the passage above referred to in the 
Adumbrationes be his), Wetstein, Grotius, Middle- 
ton. The second is that of Benson, Carpzov, 
Schleusner, Heumann, Bengel, Rosenmiiller, De 
Wette, Liicke, Neander, Davidson [Jntrod. ed. 1851, 
otherwise 1868]. The third is the rendering of the 
English version, Mill, Wall, Wolf, Le Clerc, Lardner, 
Beza, Eichhorn, Newcome, Wakefield, Macknight. 
For the rendering ‘the Lady Electa” to be right, 
the word xvpiq must have preceded (as in modern 
Greek) the word éxAexr7, not followed it; and 
further, the last verse of the epistle, in which her 
sister is also spoken of as ékAexr?, is fatal to the 
hypothesis. ‘The rendering ‘the elect Kyria,’’ is 
probably wrong, because there is no article before 
the adjective exAexr7. It remains that the render- 
ing of the English version is probably right, though 
here too we should have expected the article. 
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The Third Epistle is addressed to Gaius or Caius. 
We have no reason for identifying him with Caius~ 
of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), or with Caius of Derbe 
(Acts xx. 4), or with Caius of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 
23; 1 Cor. i. 14), or with Caius Bishop of Ephesus, 
or with Caius Bishop of Thessalonica, or with 
Caius Bishop of Pergamos. He was probably a 
convert of St. John (Ep. iii. 4), and a layman of 
wealth and distinction (Ep. iii. 5) in some city near 
Ephesus. 

The object of St. John in writing the Second 
Epistle was to warn the lady to whom he wrote 
against abetting the teaching known as that of 
Basilides and his followers, by perhaps an undue 
kindness displayed by her towards the preachers of 
the false doctrine. After the introductory saluta- 
tion, the Apostle at once urges on his correspondent 
the great principle of Love, which with him (as we 
have before seen) means right affection springing 
from right faith and issuing in right conduct. The 
immediate consequence of the possession of this 
love is the abhorrence of heretical misbelief, be- 
cause the latter, being incompatible with right 
faith, is destructive of the producing cause of love, 
and therefore of love itself. This is the secret of 
St. John’s strong denunciation of the ‘“ deceiver ”’ 
whom he designates as ‘“anti-Christ.”” Love is 
with him the essence of Christianity; but love can 
spring only from right faith. Wrong belief there- 
fore destroys love and with it Christianity. There- 
fore says he, “If there come any unto you and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed, for he that bid- 
deth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds ”’ 
(Ep. ii. 10, 11). 

The Third Epistle was written for the purpose 
of commending to the kindness and hospitality of 
Caius some Christians who were strangers in the 
place where he lived. It is probable that these 
Christians carried this letter with them to Caius 
as their introduction. It would appear that the 
object of the travellers was to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles without money and without price 
(Ep. iii. 7). St. John had already written to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the place (&ypawa, ver. 
9, not “scripsissem,”” (Vulg.); but they, at the 
instigation of Diotrephes, had refused to receive the 
missionary brethren, and therefore the Apostle now 
commends them to the care of a layman. It is 
probable that Diotrephes was a leading presbyter 
who held Judaizing views, and would not give assist- 
ance to men who were going about with the purpose 
of preaching solely to the Gentiles. Whether Deme- 
trius (ver. 12) was a tolerant presbyter of the same 
community, whose example St. John holds up as 
worthy of commendation in contradistinction to that 
of Diotrephes, or whether he was one of the stran- 
gers who bore the letter, we are now unable to deter- 
mine. The latter supposition is the more probable. 

We may conjecture that the two epistles were 
written shortly after the First Epistle from Ephesus. 
They both apply to individual cases of conduct the 
principles which had been laid down in their fullness 
in the First Epistle. 

The title Catiiolic does not properly belong to 
the Second and Third Epistles. It became attached 
to them, although addressed to individuals, because 
they were of too little importance to be classed by 
themselves, and so far as doctrine went, were re- 
garded as appendices to the First Epistle. 

Fr. M. 

* On the Second and Third Epistles of John 
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the works most worthy of notice are referred to in 
the addition to the article on the First Epistle. 
The following may also be mentioned: J. B. 
Carpzoy, Comm. in Hp. sec. Joannis, and Brevis 
Enorratio in Joan. Apost. Epist. tertiam, appended 
to his edition of I’. Rappolt’s Theologia aphoristica 
Joannis, Lips. 1688, also in his Theologia Hxeget- 
tea, Lips. 1751, p. 101 ff; praised by Walch. G. 
J. Sommelius, /sag. in 2 et 3 Joh. Hpist., Lund. 
1798-99. P. L. Gachon, Authenticite de la 2¢ et 
3c ep. de Jean, Montaub. 1851. Sam. Cox, The 
Private Letters of St. Pau and John, Lond. 1867. 
J. J. Rambonnet, Spec. acad. de sec. Lp. Joannea, 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1819. A. W. Knauer, Ueber die 


ExAekt)) Kupia, an welche der zweite Brief 


Johannis gerichtet ist, in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1833, pp. 452-458. J.C. M. Laurent, Wer war 
die Kupia im 2. Briefe Johannis? in the Zeitschr. 
SF: tuth. Theol. 1865, p. 219 ff. (comp. his Neutest. 
Studien, p. 137 f.) takes Kupia to represent the 
Latin Curia, not Cyria; and Guericke, Neutest. 
Isagogik, 3° Aufl. (1868), p. 477, regards this as 
unquestionable. On the Third Epistle, C. A. Heu- 
mann, Diss. exhibens Comm. in Joan. Epist. ter- 
tiam, Gotting. 1742, reprinted in his Nova Sylloge 
Diss., ete. (1752), i. 216 ff. A. 


JOVADA wey [Jehovah knows]: Iwdaé, 
Iwadd; [Vat. Neh. xii. 10, 11, Iwda;] Alex. 
[Iwada,] Iwioda [and so FA.3 in Neh. xii. 22]: 
Joiada), high-priest after his father Eliashib, but 
whether in the lifetime of Nehemiah is not clear, 
as it is doubtful whether the title in Neh. xiii. 28 
applies to him or his father. One of his sons 
married a daughter of Sanballat the Horonite. He 
was succeeded in the high-priesthood by his son 
Jonathan, or Johanan (Neh. xii. 11, 22). Josephus 
calls this Jehoiada, Judas. AEC WH 


JOVAKIM (OY [Jehovah establishes, 
raises up|: "Iwartu; [Vat. Alex. FA. Iwareru:] 
Joacim), a high-priest, son of the renowned Jeshua 
who was joint leader with Zerubbabel of the first 
return from Babylon. His son and successor was 
EvrAsuis (Neh. xii. 10). In Neh. xii. 12-26 is 
preserved a catalogue of the heads of the various 
families of priests and Levites during the high- 
priesthood of Joiakim. 

The name is a contracted form of JEHOIAKIM. 


JOVARIB (peak [whom Jehovah defends] : 
‘Iwaplu, "IwapiB; Alex. Iwapem: Joarib). 1. 
[Iwapiu; Vat. ApeB: Alex. Iwapeu: Jovarib.] 
A layman who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(zr. viii. 16). 

2. [Neh. xi. 10, IwapiB; Vat. IwperB; Alex. 
IwpiB3 FA. Iwpeim; in Neh. xii. 6, 19, Vat. Alex. 
¥A.1 omit, and so Rom. in ver. 6: Joarib, Joiarib. | 
The founder of one of the courses of priests, else- 
where called in full Jenorarrs. His descendants 
after the Captivity are given, Nek. xii. 6, 19, and 
also in xi. 10; though it is possible that in this 
passage another person is intended. 

3. [IwapiB; Vat. IwpeiB? FA. Iwpemm, corr. 
TwperB; Alex. Iaiapip: Sowwib.| A Shilonite — 
i. €. probably a descendant of SHELAH the’ son of 
Judah —named in the genealogy of Maaseiah, the 
then head of the family (Neh. xi. 5). 

JOK’DEAM (OY TP [possessed by the 
people}: ’Apicdws [Vat- lapscop;| Alex. Texdaau: 
Jacadaam), a city of Judah, in the mountains 
(Josh. xv. 56), named-in the same group with Maon, 


# 
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Carmel, and Ziph, and therefore apparently to be 
looked for south of Hebron, where they are situated. 
It has not, however, been yet met with, nor was it 
known to Eusebius and Jerome. Ge 


JO’KIM (OP [Jehovah establishes]: Iwa- 
klu; [Vat.] Alex. Iwarenu: gui stare fecit solem), 
one of the sons of Shelah (the third according to 
Burrington) the son of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 22), of 
whom nothing further is known. It would be 
difficult to say what gave rise to the rendering of 
the Vulgate or the Targum on the verse. The 
latter translates, “and the prophets and _ scribes 
who came forth from the seed of Joshua.” The 


reading which they had was evidently DY})%, which 
some rabbinical tradition applied to Joshua, and 
at the same time identified Joash and Saraph, 
mentioned in the same verse, with Mahlon and 
Chilion. Jerome quotes a Hebrew legend that 
Jokim was Elimelech the husband of Naomi, in 
whose days the sun stood still on account of the 
transgressors of the law ( Quest. Heb. in Paral.). 


JOK’MEAM (OY5/)* [assembled by the 
people]: [in 1 K., Rom. Vat. Aovkdu; Alex. 
Iexuaay, but united with preceding word; in 1 
Chr.,] "Iexuady; [Vat. Ikaau: Jecmaan,| Jec- 
maam), a city of Ephraim, given with its suburbs 
to the Kohathite Levites (1 Chr. vi. 68). The 
catalogue of the towns of Ephraim in the book of 
Joshua is unfortunately very imperfect (see xvi.), 
but in the parallel list of Levitical cities in Josh. 
xxi., K1BZA1IM occupies the place of Jokmeam (ver. 
22). The situation of Jokmeam is to a certain 
extent indicated in 1 K. iv. 12, where it is named 
with places which we know to have been in the 
Jordan Valley at the extreme east boundary of the 
tribe. (Here the A. V. has, probably by a printer’s 
error, JOKNEAM.) ‘This position is further sup- 
ported by that of the other Levitical cities of this 
tribe — Shechem in the north, Beth-horon in the 
south, and Gezer in the extreme west, leaving Jok- 
meam to take the opposite place in the east (see, 
however, the contrary opinion of Robinson, iii. 115 
note). With regard to the substitution of Kibzaim 
—which is not found again —for Jokmeam, we 
would only draw attention to the fact of the sim- 


ilarity in appearance of the two names, DY 
and DOYS. G. 


JOK/NEAM (OYI/7 [possessed by the peo- 
ple): Plexdu, | Tekuay, n Maav; Alex. lexovap, 
lexvam, 1 Exvay: Jachanan, Jeconam, Jecnam), 
a city of the tribe of Zebulun, allotted with its 
suburbs to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 34), but 
entirely omitted in the catalogue of 1 Chr. yi. 
(comp. yer. 77). It is doubtless the same place as 
that which is incidentally named in connection with 
the boundaries of the tribe — “the torrent which 
faces Jokneam’’ (xix. 11), and as the Canaanite 
town, whose king was killed by Joshua — “ Jok- 
neam of Carmel”? (xii. 22). The requirements of 
these passages are sufficiently met by the modern 
site Tell Kaimon, an eminence which stands just 
below the eastern termination of Carmel, with the 
Kishon at its feet about a mile off. Dr. Robinson 
has shown (B. &. iii. 115, note) that the modern 
name is legitimately descended from the ancient: 
the Cyamon of Jud. vii. 3 being a step in the 
pedigree. (See also Van de Velde, i. 331, and 
Memoir, 326.) Jokneam is found in the A. V. 
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of 1K. iv. 12, but this is unwarranted by either 
Hebrew text, Alex. LXX. or Vulgate (both of 
which have the reading Jokmeam, the Vat. LXX. 
is quite corrupt), and also by the requirements of 
the passage, as stated under JokMEAM.?@ G. 

JOK’SHAN qr Pa [prob. fowler]: "leCay, 
*Tetdy; [Alex. ** Tetay, lexoay:] Jecsan), a son 
of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxy. 2, 3; 1 Chr. 
i. 32), whose sons were Sheba and Dedan. While 
the settlements of his two sons are presumptively 
placed on the borders of Palestine, those of Jokshan 
are not known. The Keturahites certainly stretched 
across the desert from the head of the Arabian, 
to that of the Persian, gulf; and the reasons for 
supposing this, especially in the case of Jokshan, 
are mentioned in art. DeEDAN. If those reasons 
be accepted, we must suppose that Jokshan re- 
turned westwards to the trans-Jordanic country, 
where are placed the settlements of his sons, or at 
least the chief of their settlements; for a wide 
spread of these tribes seems to be indicated in the 
passages in the Bible which make mention of them. 
Places or tribes bearing their names, and conse- 
quently that of Jokshan, may be looked for over 
the whole of the country intervening between the 
heads of the two gulfs. 

The writings of the Arabs are rarely of use in 
the case of Keturahite tribes, whom they seem to 
confound with [shmaelites in one common appella- 
tion. They mention a dialect of Jokshan (‘ Ya- 
kish, who is Yokshan,’’ as having been formerly 
spoken near ’Aden and El-Jened, in Southern 
Arabia, Yakoot’s Woajam, cited in the Zeitschrift 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, viii. 600-1, x. 
30-1): but that Midianites penetrated so far into 
the peninsula we hold to be highly improbable [see 
ARABIA]. BSS. 


JOK’TAN (JO, small, Ges. [or, made 
small]: "leerdy: Jectan), son of Eber (Gen. x. 
25; 1 Chr. i. 19); and the father of the Joktanite 
Arabs. His sons were Almodad, Sheleph, Hazar- 
mayeth, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal, Abi- 
mael, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab; progen- 
itors of tribes peopling southern Arabia, many of 
whom are clearly identified with historical tribes, 
and the rest probably identified in the same man- 
ner. The first-named identifications are too well 
proved to admit of doubt; and accordingly scholars 
are agreed in placing the settlements of Joktan in 
the south of the Peninsula. The original limits 
are stated in the Bible, “their dwelling was from 
Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the 
East ’’ (Gen. x. 30). The position of Mesha, which 
is reasonably supposed to be the western boundary, 
is still uncertain [Mrswa]; but Sephar is well 
established as being the same as Zafari, the sea port 
town on the east of the modern Yemen, and for- 
merly one of the chief centres of the great Indian 
and African trade [SEPHAR; ARABIA]. Besides 
the genealogies in Gen. x., we have no record of 
Joktan himself in the Bible; but there are men- 
tions of the peoples sprung from him, which must 
guide all researches into the history of the race. 
The subject is naturally divided into the history of 
Joktan himself, and that of his sons and their 
descendants. 


a *See addition to Cyamon (Amer. ed.) Nothing 
but the name (Tell Kaimin) and the mound ‘too 
regular to be natural,” remain to attest the ancient 
site. (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 119, 2d ed.). H. 


JOKTAN 


The native traditions respecting Joktan com- 
mence with a difficulty. The ancestor of the great 
southern peoples were called Kahtan, who, say the 
Arabs, was the same as Joktan. To this some 
European critics haye objected that there is no ° 
good reason to account for the change of name, 
and that the identification of Kahtan with Joktan 
is evidently a Jewish tradition adopted by Moham- 
med: or his followers, and consequently at or after 
the promulgation of El-Islim. M. Caussin de Per- 
ceval commences his essay on the history of Yemen 
(Essai, i. 39) with this assertion, and adds, “ Le 
nom de Cahtan, disent-ils [les Arabes], est le nom 
de Yectéin, légérement altéré en passant d’une lan- 
gue ¢trangére dans la langue arabe.’’ In reply to 
these objectors, we may state: — 

1. The Rabbins hold a tradition that Joktan 
settled in India (see Joseph. Ant. i. 6, § 4), and 
the supposition of a Jewish influence in the Arab 
traditions respecting him is therefore untenable.? 
In the present case, even were this not so, there is 
an absence of motive for Mohammad’s adopting 
traditions which alienate from the race of Ishmael 
many tribes of Arabia: the influence here suspected 
may rather be found in the contradictory assertion, 
put forward by a few of the Arabs, and rejected by 
the great majority, and the most judicious, of their 
historians, that Kahtan was descended from Ish- 
mael. 

2. That the traditions in question are post- 
Mohammedan cannot be proved; the same may 
be said of everything which Arab writers tell us 
dates before the Prophet’s time; for then oral tra- 
dition alone existed, if we except the rock-cut in- 
scriptions of the Himyerites, which are too few, and 
our knowledge of them is too slight, to admit of 
much weight attaching to them. 

3. A passage in the Mir-dt ez-Zemdn, hitherto 
unpublished, throws new light on the point. It is 
as follows: * Ibn-El-Kelbee says, Yuktan [whose 
name is also written Yuktan] is the same as Kah- 
tan son of ’A’bir,’”’ d. e. Eber, and so say the gener- 
ality of the Arabs. ‘ El-BelAdhiree says, People 
differ respecting Kahtan; some say he is the same 
as Yuktan, who is mentioned in the Pentateuch; 
but the Arabs arabicized his name, and said Kah- 
tan the son of Hood [because they identified their 
prophet Hood with Eber, whom they call ’A/bir]; 
and some say, son of Es-Semeyfa’,”’ or as is said 
in one place by the author here quoted, « E]-He- 
meysa’, the son of Nebt [or Nabit, 7. e. Nebaioth], 
the son of Isma’eel,” 7. e. Ishmael. He then 
proceeds, in continuation of the former passage, 
‘‘ Aboo-Haneefeh Ed-Deenawaree says, He is Kah- 
tan the son of ‘A’bir; and was named Kahtan only 
because of his suffering from drought” [which is 
termed in Arabic Kaht].  (Win-at ez-Zemdn; 
account of the sons of Shem.) Of similar changes 
of names by the Arabs there are numerous in- 
stances. Thus it is evident that the name of 


“ Saul” (Habs) was changed by the Arabs to 
aoe 
“ Talootu ” (cILb), because of his tallness, 


S "9. z ee 
from Jato (tallness) or SLb (he was tall); al 


> It is remarkable that in historical questions, the 
Rabbins are singularly wide of the truth, displaying 
a deficiency of the critical faculty that is character- 
istic of Shemitic races. 
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though the latter name, being imperfectly declina- ! merely a late phasis of the old Sheba, dating, both 


ble, is not to be considered as Arabic (which sev- 
eral Arabian writers assert it to be), but as a 
variation of a foreign name. (See the remarks 
on this name, as occurring in the Kur-an, ch. ii. 
» 248, in the Lapositions of Ez-Zamakhsheree and 
El-Beydiwee.) We thus obtain a reason for the 
change of name which appears to be satisfactory, 
whereas the theory of its being arabicized is not 
readily to be explained unless we suppose the term 
“arabicized”” to be loosely employed in this in- 
stance. 


4. If the traditions of Kahtan be rejected (and 
in this rejection we cannot agree), they are, it must 
be remembered, immaterial to the fact that the 
peoples called by the Arabs descendants of Kahtan, 
are certainly Joktanites. His sons’ colonization of 
Southern Arabia is proved by indisputable, and 
undisputed, identifications, and the great kingdom, 
which there existed for many ages before our era, 
and in its later days was renowned in the world of 
classical antiquity, was as surely Joktanite. 

The settlements of the sons of Joktan are exam- 
ined in the separate articles bearing their names, 
and generally in ARABIA. They colonized the 
whole of the south of the peninsula, the old “ Ara- 
bia Felix,’ or the Yemen (for this appellation had 
a very wide significance in early times), stretching, 
according to the Arabs (and there is in this case 
no ground for doubting their general correctness), 
to Mekkeh, on the northwest, and along nearly 
the whole of the southern coast eastwards, and far 
inland. At Mekkeh, tradition connects the two 
great races of Joktan and Ishmael, by the marriage 
of a daughter of Jurhum the Joktanite with Ish- 
mael. It is necessary in mentioning this Jafhum, 
who is called a “son” of Joktan (Kahtan), to ob- 
serve that ‘son ”’ in these cases must be regarded 
as signifying ‘descendant ” (ef. CinRONOLOGY) in 
Hebrew generations, and that many generations 
(though how many, or in what order, is not known) 
are inissing from the existing list between Kahtan 
(embracing the most important time of the Jok- 
tanites), and the establishment of the compara- 
tively modern Himyerite kingdom; from this latter 
date, stated by Caussin, /’ssai, i. 63, at B. C. cir. 
100, the succession of. the Tubbaas is apparently 
preserved to us.¢ At Mekkeh, the tribe of Jurhum 
long held the office of guardians of the Kaabeh, or 
temple, and the sacred enclosure, until they were 
expelled by the Ishmaelites (Kutb-ed-Deen, //ist. of 
Mekkch, ed. Wiistenfeld, pp. 35 and 39 ff; and 
Caussin, /ssai, i. 194). But it was at Seba, the 
Biblical Sheba, that the kingdom of Joktan at- 
tained its greatness. In the southwestern angle 
of the peninsula, San’ (Uzal), Seba (Sheba), and 
Hadramiiwt (Hazarmaveth), all closely neighboring, 
formed together the principal known settlements 
of the Joktanites. Here arose the kingdom of 
Sheba, followed in later times by that of Himyer. 
The dominant tribe from remote ages seems to have 
been that of Seba (or Sheba, the Sabai of the 

Greeks): while the family of Himyer (/omerite) 
held the first place in the tribe. The kingdom 
called that of Himyer we believe to have been 


in its rise and its name, only shortly before our 
era. 

In ARABIA we have alluded to certain curious 
indications in the names of Himyer, Opie, the 
Phoenicians, and the Erythrean Sea, and the traces 
of their westward spread, which would well repay 
a careful investigation; as well as the obscure rela- 
tions of a connection with Chaldea and Assyria, 
found in Berosus and other ancient writers, and 
strengthened by presumptive evidence of a connec- 
tion closer than that of commerce, in religion, ete., 
between those countries and Arabia. An equally 
interesting and more tangible subject, is the appa- 
rently proved settlement of Cushite races along the 
coast, on the ground also occupied by Joktanites, 
involving intermarriages between these peoples, and 
explaining the Cyclopean masonry of the so-called 
Himyerite ruins which bear no mark of a Shemite’s 
hand, the vigorous character of the Joktanites and 
their sea-faring propensities (both qualities not 
usually found in Shemites), and the Cushitie ele- 
ments in the rock-cut inscriptions in the “ Him- 
yeritic”’ language. 

Next in importance to the tribe of Seba was that 
of Hadramiwt, which, till the fall of the Himyerite 
power, maintained a position of independence and 
a direct line of rulers from Kahtan (Caussin, i. 
135-6). Joktanite tribes also passed northwards, 
to Heereh, in El-‘lrak, and to Ghassan, near Da- 
mascus. The emigration of these and other tribes 
took place on the occasion of the rupture of a great 
dyke (the Dyke of El’ Arim), aboye the metropolis 
of Seba; a catastrophe that appears, from the con- 
current testimony of Arab writers, to have devas- 
tated a great extent of country, and destroyed the 
cityeMa-rib or Seba. This event forms the com- 
mencement of an era, the dates of which exist in 
the inscriptions on the Dyke and elsewhere; but 
when we should place that commencement is still 
quite an open question. (See the extracts from 
Kl-Mes’oodee and other authorities, edited by 
Schultens; Caussin, i. 84 ff.; and ARABIA.) 

The position which the Joktanites hold (in na- 
tive traditions) among the successive races who are 
said to have inhabited the peninsula has been fully 
stated in art. ARABIA; to which the reader is re- 
ferred for a sketch of the inhabitants generally, 
their descent, history, religion, and language. 
There are some existing places named after Jok- 
tan and Kahtin (Il-Idreesee, ed. Jaubert; Niebuhr, 
Descr. 238%); but there seems to be no safe ground 
for attaching to them any special importance, or 
for supposing that the name is ancient, when we 
remember that the whole country is full of the tra- 
ditions of Joktan. 1 Dit yal i 


JOK/THEEL Os [subdued or made 
tributary by God)). 1. Claxapehr [Vat. -Kap-]; 
Alex. Iey@ana: -Jecthel.) A city in the low country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 38), named next to Lachish — 
probably Um-Lakis, on the road between Bert- 
gibrin and Gaza. The name does not appear to 
have been yet discovered. 

2. (leona; [Vat. Ka@ond;] Alex. TexOona: 
Jectehel.) ‘+ God-subdued,”’ the title given by 


a It is curious that the Greeks first mention the 
Iimyerites in the expedition of #lius Gallus, towards 
the close of the Ist century B. ¢., although Himyer 
himself lived long before ; agreeing with our belief 
that his family was important before the establish- 
ment of the so-called kingdom. See Caussin, /. ¢. 


> Niebuhr also (Descr. 249) mentions the reputed 
tomb of Kahtdn, but probably refers to the tomb of 
the prophet Hood, who, as we have mentioned, is by 
some thought to be the father of Kahtdn. 
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Amaziah to the cliff (DDH, A. V. Selah) — the 
stronghold of the Edomites — after he had captured 
it from them (2 K. xiv 7). 
of 2 Chr. xxv. 11-13 supplies fuller details. From 
it we learn that, having beaten the Edomite army 
with a great slaughter in the ‘ Valley of Salt’? — 
the valley south of the Dead.Sea — Amaziah took 
those who were not slain to the cliff, and threw 
them headlong over it. This cliff is asserted by 
Eusebius ( Onomast. mérpa) to be “a city of Edom, 
‘also called by the Assyrians Rekem,’’ by which there 
is no doubt that he intends Petra (see Onom«asticon, 
‘Pexeu, and the quotations in Stanley’s S. g P. 
94, note). The title thus bestowed is said to have 
continued “unto this day.’’? This, Keil remarks, 
is a proof that the history was nearly contemporary 
with the event, because Amaziah’s conquest was 
lost again by Ahaz less than a century afterwards 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 17). G. 

JONA (‘Ieva: Jona [see below]), the father 
of the Apostle Peter (John i. 42 [Gr. 43]), who is 
hence addressed as Simon Barjona in Matt. xvi. 17. 
In the A. V. of John xxi. 15-17 he is called Jonas, 
though the Greek is "Iwdyyns, and the Vulg. 
Johannes throughout. The name in either form 
would be the equivalent of the Hebrew Johanan. 

* In all the passages in John the received text 
reads "Iwva, for which Lachm. and Treg. adopt the 
reading "Iwdvov, Tisch. Iwdyvov. The Clementine 
Vulg. has Jona in John i. 42, but the Cod. 
Amiatinus reads Johanna, and the Sixtine edition 
Jounna. The reading of the received text would 
have been properly represented in our translation 
by Jonas throughout. iA. 


JON’ADAB. 1. 3, and once 2727), 
i. e. Jehonadab [whom Jehovah impels]: lwvadd8: 
Jonadab), son of Shimeah and nephew of David. 
He is described as “ very subtil’’ (copds opddpa: 
the word is that usually translated « wise,” as in 
the case of Solomon, 2 Sam. xiii. 3). He seems to 
have been one of those characters who, in the midst 
of great or royal families. pride themselves, and are 
renowned, for being acquainted with the secrets of 
the whole circle in which they move. His age 
naturally made him the friend of his cousin Amnon, 
heir to the throne (2 Sam. xiii. 3). He perceived 
from the prince’s altered appearance that there was 
some unknown grief — “ Why art thou, the king’s 
son, so lean ?’? — and, when he had wormed it out, 
he gave him the fatal advice, for ensnaring his 
sister Tamar (5, 6). : 

Again, when, in a later stage of the same tragedy, 
Amnon was murdered by Absalom, and the exag- 
gerated report reached David that all the princes 
were slaughtered, Jonadab was already aware of 
the real state of the case. He was with the king, 
and was able at once to reassure him (2 Sam. xiii. 
32, 33). 

2. Jer. xxxy. 6, 8, 10, 14, 16, 18, 19, in which 
it represents sometimes the long, sometimes the 
short Heb. form of the name. [JEHONADAB.] 

“AC Bas. 


JONAH (CaP hy [dove]: “Iwvas, LXX. and 
Matt. xii, 39), a prophet, son of Amittai (whose 
name, confounded with JV?38, used by the widow 
of Zarepheth, 1 K. xvii. 24, has given rise to an 
old tradition, recorded by Jerome, that Jonah was 


her son, and that Amittai was a prophet himself). 
We further learn from 2 K. xiv. 25, he was of 


The parallel narrative | 
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Gath-hepher, a town of Lower Galilee, in Zebulun, 
This verse enables us to approximate to the time 
at which Jonah lived. It was plainly after the reign 
of Jehu, when the losses of Israel (2 K. x. 82) be- 
gan; and it may not haye been till the latter part 
of the reign of Jeroboam II. The general opinion is 
that Jonah was the first of the prophets (Rosenm., 
3p. Lloyd, Davison, Browne, Drake); Hengstenberg 
would place him after Amos and Hosea, and indeed 
adheres to the order of the books in the canon for 
the chronology. The king of Nineveh at this time 
is supposed (Ussher and others) to have been Pul, 
who is placed by Layard (Nin. and Bab. 624) at 
B. C. 750; but an earlier king, Adrammelech II., 
B. €. 840, is regarded more probable by Drake. 
Our English Bible gives B. c. 862. 

The personal history of Jonah is brief, and well 
known; but is of such an exceptional and extra- 
ordinary character, as to have been set down by 
many German critics to fiction, either in whole or 
in part. The book, say they, was composed, or 
compounded, some time after the death of the 
prophet, perhaps (Rosenm.) at the latter part of the 
Jewish kingdom, during the reign of Josiah (S. 
Sharpe), or even later. The supposed improbabil- 
ities are accounted. for by them in a variety of ways; 
e. g. as merely fabulous, or fanciful ornaments to a 
true history, or allegorical, or parabolical and moral, 
both in their origin and design. A list of the 
critics who have advanced these several opinions 
may be seen in Dayidson’s /ntroduction, p. 956. 
Rosenmiiller (Proleg. in Jonam) refutes them in 
detail ; and then propounds his own, which is 
equally baseless. Like them, he begins with pro-~ 
posing to escape the difficulties of the history, but 
ends in a mere theory, open to still greater difficul- 
ties. ‘“ The fable of Hercules,”’ he says, “ devoured 
and then restored by a sea-monster, was the foun- 
dation on which the Hebrew prophet built up the 
story. Nothing was really true in it.’ We feel 
ourselves precluded from any doubt of the reality 
of the transactions recorded in. this book, by the 
simplicity of the language itself; by the historical 
allusions in Tob. xiv. 4-6, 15, and Joseph. Ant. ix. 
10, § 2; by the accordance with other authorities 
of the historical and geographical notices; by the 
thought that we might as well doubt all other 
miracles in Seripture as doubt these (“Quod aut 
omnia divina miracula eredenda non sint, aut hoe 
cur non credetur causa nulla sit,” Aug. /p. cii. 
in Quest. 6 de Jona, ii. 284; ef. Cyril. Alex. Com- 
ment. in Jonam, iii. 367-389); above all, by the 
explicit words and teaching of our blessed Lord 
Himself (Matt. xii. 39, 41, xvi. 4: Luke xi. 29), 
and by the correspondence of the miracles in the 
histories of Jonah and of the Messiah. 


We shall derive additional arguments for the 
same conclusion from the history and meaning of 
the prophet’s mission. Having already, as it seems 


(from ) in i. 1), prophesied to Israel, he was sent 
to Nineveh. The time was one of political revival 
in Israel; but ere long the Assyrians were to be 
employed by God as a scourge upon them. The 
Israelites consequently viewed them with repulsive- 
ness; and the prophet, in accordance with his name 


(7, « dove), out of timidity and love for his 
country, shrunk from a commission which he felt 
sure would result (iv. 2) in the sparing of a hostile 
city. He attempted therefore to escape to Tarshish, 
either Tartessus in Spain (Bochart, Titcomb, 
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Hengst.), or more probably (Drake) Tarsus inj truth of the story of Jonah, and the Divine author- 


Cilicia, a port of commercial intercourse. The 
providence of God, however, watched over him, first 
in a storm, and then in his being swallowed by a 


large fish Ona 377) for the space of three days 
and three nights. We need not multiply miracles 
by supposing a great fish to have been created for 
the occasion, for Bochart (Mieroz. ii. pp. 752-754) 
has shown that there is a sort of shark which de- 
yours a man entire, as this did Jonah while cast 
into the water (August. /p. 49, ii. 284). 

After his deliverance, Jonah executed his com- 
mission; and the king, “believing him to be a 
minister from the supreme deity of the nation”’ 
(Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon), and having heard 
of his miraculous deliverance (Dean Jackson On 
the Creed, bk. ix. ec. 42), ordered a general fast, 
and ayerted the threatened judgment. But the 
prophet, not from personal but national feelings, 
grudged the merey shown to a heathen nation. He 
was therefore taught, by the significant lesson of 
the ‘gourd,’ whose growth and decay (a known 
fact to naturalists, Layard’s Nineveh, i. 123, 124) 
brought the truth at once home to him, that he 
was sent to testify by deed, as other prophets would 
afterwards testify by word, the capacity of Gentiles 
for salvation, and the design of God te make them 
partakers of it. This was “ the sign of the prophet 
Jonas *’ which was given to a proud and perverse 
generation of Jews after the ascension of Christ by 
the preaching of His Apostles. (Luke “xi. 29, 30, 
32; Jackson’s Comm. on the Creed, ix. c. 42.) 

But the resurrection of Christ itself was also 
shadowed forth in the history of the prophets, as 
is made certain to us by the words of our Saviour. 
(See Jackson, as above, bk. ix. c. 40.) Titcomb 
(Bible Studies, p. 237, n.) sees a correspondence 
between Jon. i. 17 and Hosea vi. 2. Besides 
which, the fact and the faith of Jonah’s prayer in 
the belly of the fish betokened to the nation of 
Israel the intimation of a resurrection and of im- 
mortality. 

We thus see distinct purposes which the mission 
of Jonah was designed to serve in the Divine econ- 
omy; and in these we haye the reason of the his- 
tory’s being placed in the prophetic canon, It was 
highly symbolical. The facts contained a concealed 
prophecy. Hence, too, only so much of the prophet’s 
personal history is told us as suffices for setting 
forth the symbols divinely intended, which accounts 
for its fragmentary aspect. Exclude the symbolical 
meaning, and you have no adequate reason to give 
of this history: admit it, and you have images here 
of the highest facts and doctrines of Christianity. 
(Davison, On Prophecy, p. 275.) 

For the extent of the site of Nineveh, see 
NINEVEH. 

The old tradition made the burial-place of Jonah 
to be Gath-hepher; the modern tradition places it 
at Nebi- Yunus, oppostte Mosul. See the account 
of the excavations in Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp. 596, 597. And consult Drake's Votes on Jonah 
(Macmillan and Co., 1853). 

See Leusden’s Jonas Jllustratus, Trajecti ad 
Rhen. 1692; Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in Vet. Test. ; 
Exposition upon the Prophet Jonah, by Abp. Abbot 
(reprinted), London, 1845; Notes on the Prophecies 
of Jonth and Hosea, by Rey. W. Drake, Cam- 
bridge, 1853; Ewald; Umbreit; Henderson, Minor 
Prophets. Fina: 

* The passages in which our Lord asserts the 


ity of his book, and its intimate connection with 
himself, are full and explicit. See especially Matt. 
xii. 89-41, xvi. 1-4, Luke xi. 29-32. It was one great 
object of our Lord’s mission to interpret and con- 
firm the Old Testament (Matt. v. 17-19). Much 
of his time was spent in explaining the O. T. to 
his disciples. We read, for example, that “ Begin- 
ning at Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself.” (See Luke xxiv. 27-32, 45.) 

His authority on this subject is just as good as 
it is on any other; and if we reject his sanctions 
and interpretations of the O. T., we reject his 
whole iission. No one can say, without absurdity 
and self-contradiction, “I admit that Christ brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel; 
but I do not admit that he understood the O. T., 
or was an accurate and safe interpreter of it.” A 
miracle is always a direct exertion of creative power; 
and so far as the physical fact is concerned, one 
miracle is just as easy, and just as probable, and 
just as natural, as another. There is no question 
of hard or easy, natural or unnatural, probable or 
improbable, in regard to a real miracle. he ex- 
ertion of creative power is to the Creator always 
natural, whatever the product of the creative act 
may be; there can, in such a problem, be no ques- 
tion in regard to the actual facts. The only ques- 
tion must be a moral one, whether the alleged fact 
has a purpose worthy of God, and is appropriate 
to the object intended; and this question we are 
authorized and required by God himself to ask. 
(See Deut. xiii. 1-5.) 

-The country which was the scene of Jonah’s 
activity has many traditions analogous to his story, 
which seem to rest on some basis of actual facts 
which once occurred among the people of that 
region. 

Neptune sent a monstrous serpent to ravage the 
coast in the neighborhood of Joppa (whence Jonah 
sailed), and there was no remedy but to expose 
Andromeda, the daughter of king Cepheus, to be 
devoured. As she stood chained to the rocks await- 
ing her fate, Perseus, who was returning through 
the air from his expedition against the Gorgons, 
captivated by her beauty, turned the monster into 
a rock by showing him Medusa’s head, and then 
liberated and married the maiden. Jerome informs 
us that the very rock, outside the port of Joppa, 
was in’ his day pointed out to travellers. 

At Troy, more northerly, on the same Mediter- 
ranean coast, Neptune in anger sent out a deyour- 
ing sea-monster, which with every returning tide 
committed fearful ravages on the people. There 
was no help till king Laomedon gave up his beau- 
tiful daughter Hesione to be devoured. While the 
monster with extended jaws was approaching her 
chained to the rocks, Hercules, sword in hand, 
leaped into his throat, and for three days and three 
nights maintained a tremendous conflict in the 
monster’s bowels, from which he at length emerged 
victorious and unharmed, except with the loss .of 
his hair, which the heat of the animal had loosened 
from the scalp. Vor this exploit Hercules was sur- 
named Tpiégmepos ( Threenight). 

Aia, the daughter of the king of Beiriit, a city 
north of Joppa, on the same coast, for the salvation 
of her country was about to be devoured by a 
frightful dragon. St. George, in full armor, as- 
saulted the dragon, and after an obstinate conflict 
of several days’ continuance, slew him and delivered 
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the princess. THe is the patron saint of Armenia 
and England, of the Franconian and Swabian 
knights, and of the crusades generally. 

According to Babylonian tradition, a fish-god or 
fish-man, named Oannes, was divinely sent to that 
country, the region of the Euphrates and ‘Tigris, 
to teach the inhabitants the fear of God and good 
morals, to instruct them in astronomy and agricul- 
ture, the sciences and useful arts, legislation and 
civil polity. Tle came from the sea and spake with 
a man’s voice, teaching only in the daytime, and 
returning again every night to the sea. Sculptures 
of this fish-god are frequently found among the 
ruins of Nineveh. The head and face of a dig- 
nified and noble-looking man are seen just below 
the mouth of the fish, the hands and arms _ project 
from the pectoral fins, and the feet and ankles from 
the ventral; and there are other forms, but it is 
always @ man in a fish. 

The Assyrian Ninevites were of the same race 
as the Hebrews, and spoke a language very like the 
Hebrew. The Greek name Oannes may be derived 
from the oriental Jonah, just as Euphrates is de- 
rived from the oriental Phrath. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of these oriental traditions illustrative of 
the book of Jonah, the reader may see an essay by 
the writer in the Bibl. Sacra for October, 1853. 
Consult. especially Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythol- 
ogie der Alten Voelker, ii. 22, 74-81, &e. 

Jonah was probably born about 850 B. c., and 
prophesied during the reign of Jeroboam II., from 
825 to 789 B. c. He was a child when Homer was 
an old blind bard singing his rhapsodies on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean ; a contemporary 
of the Spartan lawgiver, Lycurgus; by a century the 
senior of Romulus, and four centuries more ancient 
than Herodotus. He is the oldest of the prophets, 
any of whose writings have reached our times. This 
hoary antiquity, the rough manners of the time, 
and the simplicity of the people who were his con- 
temporaries, must be taken into consideration in an 
estimate of the book. It is throughout in keeping, 
eminently appropriate to the times and cireum- 
stances in which it claims to have originated. God 
always adapts his revelations to the character and 
cireumstances of those to whom he makes them, 
and never stands on dignity as men do. Human 
notions of dignity are a small matter with him; 
his field of observation is so large that he is not 
much affected by trifles of this sort. , 

Jonah was evidently a man of hypochondriae 
temperament, easily discouraged and easily elated; 
timid and courageous at rapid intervals: in his 
ideas of God a good deal under the influence of 
the heathenism of his time; yet a God-fearing 
man, a patriotic lover of his own people, and an 
earnest. hater of their idolatrous oppressors, the 
Ninevite Assyrians. A consideration of these traits 
explains the oddities of his history, and illustrates 
the condescension and patience of his God. 

The Carcharias of the Mediterranean is of suf- 
ficient size to swallow a man, and God was under 
no necessity of creating’a fish for this special pur- 
pose. ‘The king in Nineveh was at this time either 
Adrammelech II. or Pul; the city was at least 60 
miles (three days’ journey) in circumference, and 
there is nothing in the least strange or inconsistent 
with the ideas of the time, that the Ninevites and 


a * For proofs of this statement, see Bibl. Sacra, x. 
950; Bochart, Hieroz. iii. 688; and Eichhorn’s Einl. 
m i. A. T. iv. 340, 841. C. B.S. 
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their king ‘should be alarmed by a threat from the 
God of the Hebrews; and their mode of fasting, 
and repenting, and manifesting sorrow, is just what 
we find described by other ancient authors, such as 
Herodotus, Plutarch, Virgil, ete. (Herod. ix. 27). 

The plant which shaded Jonah is treated in the 
story as miraculous. Such rapidly growing and 
suddenly withering plants, however, are still found 
in the east, and have been well described by our 
American missionaries, and by such travellers as 
Niebuhr [Gourp]. The castor-oil bean, cultiva- 
ted in some of our gardens, will give us a good idea 
of the kind of plant referred to.? 

The Orientals have always had a -high regard 
for Jonah, and his tomb is still shown with yen- 
eration near the ruins of Nineveh, as well as at 
Gath-hepher. The Rabbins, who make two Messiahs, 
one the son of David, and the other the son of 
Joseph, affirm that Jonah was the Messiah the son 
of Joseph.c The respect shown to him by the 
Mohammedans is also remarkable. In the Koran 
one entire chapter is inscribed with his name. 

In one passage he is called Diwlnun, that is, 
the dweller in the fish ; and in the thirty-seventh 
chapter the following narrative is given of him: 
“ Jonah was one of our ambassadors. When he 
fled in the fully laden ship, the sailors cast lots, 
and by that he was condemned; and then the fish 
swallowed him, because he merited punishment. . . . 


‘We cast him upon the naked shore, and he felt 


himself sick; and therefore we caused a yine ‘to 
grow oyer him, and sent him to a hundred thousand 
men, or more; and when they believed, we granted 
them their lives for a definite time.” In the twenty- 
first’ chapter it is said: «* Remember Dhu’Inun (the 
dweller in the fish, that is, Jonah), how he departed 
from us in wrath and believed that we could exer- 
cise no power over him. And in the darkness he 
prayed to us in these words: ‘There is no God but 
thee. Honor and glory be to thee. Truly I have 
been a sinner, but thou art merciful beyond all the 
power of language to express.’ And we heard him, 
and delivered him from his distress; as we are 
always accustomed to deliver the believers.’’ This 
brief prayer, which the Keran represents Jonah as 
uttering in the belly of the fish, the Mohammedans 
regard as one of the holiest and most efficacious 
of all prayers, and they often use it in their own 
devotions. Certainly it is simple, expressive, and 
beautiful, and reminds us of the prayer of the pub- 
lican in the Gospel. The tenth chapter of the Koran 
says: “It is only the people of Jonah, whom we, 
after they had believed, did deliver from the punish- 
ment of shame in this world, and granted them 
the enjoyment of their goods for a certain time.” 
The Mohammedan writers say that the ship in 
which Jonah had embarked stood still in the sea 
and would not be moved. The seamen, therefore, 
cast lots, and the lot falling upon Jonah, he cried 
out, J am the fugitive, and threw himself into the 
water. The fish swallowed him. The time he 
remained in the fish is differently stated by them 
as three, seven, twenty, or forty days; but when 
he was thrown upon the land he was in a state of 
great suffering and distress, his body having be- 
come like that of a new-born infant. When he 
went to Nineveh, the inhabitants at first treated 
him harshly, so that he was obliged to flee, after 


b Rosenmiiller’s Adterthwmskunde, iv. 123-25. 
e Hisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, ii. 725. 
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he had declared that the city should be: destroyed 
within three days, or, as some say, forty. As the 
time approached, a black’ cloud, shooting forth fire 
and smoke, rolled itself directly over the city; and 
put the inhabitants into dreadful consternation, so 
that they proclaimed a fast and repented, and God 
spared them. 

From all the oriental traditions on the subject, it 
is very plain that the men of the old East, the men 
of the country where Jonah lived, and who were 
acquainted with the manners and modes of thought 
there prevalent, never felt any of those objections 
to the prophet’s narrative, which have so much 
stumbled the men of other nations and other times. 
God deals with men just as their peculiar cireum- 
stances and habits of thought require; and the 
sailors and fishermen of Palestine, three thousand 
years avo, are not to be judged of by the standard 
of culture at the present day; and a mode of treat- 
ment might haye been very suitable for them, which 
would be quite inappropriate to modern fashionable 
society; and they, we doubt not, in the sight of 
God, were of quite as much importance in their 
time as we are in ours. Christ himself so far honors 
Jonah as to make his history a type of His own 
resurrection. 

The place of the hook in the Hebrew Canon in 
the time of Christ, and in all previous and all sub- 
sequent time, is unquestionable and unquestioned. 
See the apocryphal book of Tobit, xiv. 7, 8. 

A consideration of the real state of both the 
heathen and the Jewish mind, at that time and in 
that land, will show the utter groundlessness of the 
objection sometimes made to the credibility of the 
book of Jonah, because it represents a Hebrew 
prophet as being sent to a heathen city, and preach- 
ing there with great acceptance and power. Com- 
pare 1 K. xx. 23-26; 2 K. viii. 7-10, xvi. 10-15; 
DiChyrssext. 3's Ams ix... 7408. pea 

To understand the feelings of the prophet m 
regard to Nineveh, and the failure of his prophecy, 
we must call to mind the circumstances in which 
he lived. He was a native of Gath-hepher, in the 
northern part of Israel, where the people had been 
greatly corrupted by constant intercourse with idol- 
atry; and they were continually exposed to the 
cruelty and oppression of their northern and eastern 
neighbors, especially from the powerful empire of 
Nineveh, by which they had been greatly injured. 

Among the prophetic utterances of Moses, God 
had declared in respect to his people (Deut. xxxii. 
Q1): “J will move them to jealousy with those 
which are not a people; I will provoke them to 
anger with a foolish nation.’ This they under- 
stood to imply that the time would come when the 
Israelites would be rejected for their sins, and some 
Pagan nation received to favor instead of them; 
and this is the use which the Apostle Paul makes 
of the text in Rom. x. 19. Jonah had seen enough 
of the sins of the Israelites to know that they de- 
served rejection; and the favor which God showed 
to the Ninevites, on their repentance, might have 
led him to fear that the event so long before pre- 
dicted by Moses was now about to occur, and that 
too by his instrumentality. Israel would be re- 
jected, and the proud, oppressive, hateful Nineveh, 
odious to the Israelites for a thousand cruelties 
(2 K. xv. 19, 20), might then be received, on their 
repentance and reformation, as the people of God. 
It was to him a thought insupportably painful, and 
God had made him unwillingly the means of bring- 
ing this about. He thought he did well to be 
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angry —to be displeased, grieved, distressed — for 
such is the import of the original phrase in Jon. 
iv. 1, 9. 

Alone, unprotected, at the hazard of his life, and 
most reluctantly, he had, on his credit as a prophet, 
made a solemn declaration of the Divine purpose 
in regard to that city, and God was now about to 
falsify it. Why should he not be distressed, the 
poor hypochondriac, and pray to die rather than 
live? Everybody is against him; everything goes 
against him; God himself exposes him to disgrace 
and disregards his feelings. So he feels; so every 
hypochondriae would feel in like circumstances. 
He cannot bear to remain an hour in the hated 
city; he retires to the neighboring field, exposed to 
the dreadful burning of the sun, which is so in- 
tolerable that the inhabitants of the cities on the 
Tigris find it necessary, at the present day, to con- 
struct apartments under ground to protect them- 
selves from the noon-day heat. God causes a spa- 
cious, umbrageous plant to spread its broad leaves 
over the booth and afford him the needed shelter. 
He rejoices in its shade; but before the second day 
has dawned, the shade is gone; the sirocco of the 
desert beats upon him with the next noon-day sun, 
he is distracted with pains in his head, he faints 
with the insupportable heat, and alone, disconsolate, 
unfriended, thinking that everybody despises him 
and scorns him as a lying prophet, hypoehondriac- 
like, he again wishes himself dead. Prophetic in- 
spiration changed no man’s natural temperament 
or character. ‘The prophets, just like other men, 
had to struggle with their natural infirmities and 
disabilities, with only such Divine aid as is within 
the reach of all religious men. The whole repre- 
sentation in regard to Jonah is in perfect keeping; 
it is as true to nature as any scene in Shakespeare, 
and represents hypochondria as graphically as 
Othello represents jealousy or Lear madness. 

Jonah is not peculiarly wicked, but peculiarly 
uncomfortable, and to none so much so as to him- 
self; and his kind and forgiving God does not 
hastily condemn him, but pities and expostulates, 
and by the most significant of illustrations justifies 
his forbearance towards the repentant Nineveh. 

The prophets, in the execution of their arduous 
mission, often came to places in which they felt as 
if it would be better for them to die rather than 
live. For example, of Elijah, who was of a very 
different temperament from Jonah, far more cheer- 
ful and self-relying, we have a similar narrative in 
1K. xix. 4-10. 

Dr. Pusey has given us an excellent commentary 
on Jonah. There is a more ancient one of great 
value by John King, D. D., and some excellent 
suggestions in regard to the book may be found in 
Iavison on Prophecy, dise. vi. pt. 2. P. Fried- 
richsen’s Kvitische Uebersicht der verschiedenen 
Ansichten von dem Buche Jonas, ete. (Leipz. 1841) 
is a useful work. The commentaries on the book 
are well-nigh innumerable. A formidable catalogue 
of them is given in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in Vet. 
Test. For the later writers on Jonah as one of 
the minor prophets, see HABAKKUK (Amer, ed.). 

CRS: 

JONAN (Iwydy; [Tisch. Treg. “lwvdu :] 
Jona), son of Eliakim, in the genealogy of Christ, 
in the 7th generation after David, 2. e. about the 
time of king Jehoram (Luke iii. 30). The name 
is probably only another form of Johanan, which 
oceurs so frequently in this genealogy. The se- 
quence of names, Jonan, Joseph, Juda, Simeon, 
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Levi, Matthat, is singularly like that in vy. 26, 27, 
Joanna, Judah, Joseph, Semei — Mattathias. 
TNC Ws 

JONAS. 1. (Iwvds; [Vat. Iwavas;] Alex. 
Novdas: Lhonas.) This name occupies the same 
position in 1 Esdr. ix. 23 as Eliezer in the corre- 
sponding list in zr. x. 23. Perhaps the corruption 
originated in reading SDDS for ary DN, as 
appears to have been the case in 1 Esdr. ix. 32 
(comp. Hzr. x. 31). The former would have caught 
the compiler’s eye from Ezr. x. 22, and the original 
form Elionas, as it appears in the Vulg., could 
easily have become Jonas. 

2. (Iwvas: Jonas.) The prophet Jonah (2 Esdr. 
i. 389; Tob. xiv. 4, 8; Matt. xii. 39, 30, 41, xvi. 4). 

3. ([Ree. text, "Iwvas; Lachm. Treg. "Iwdyns} 
Tisch.] *Iwdyyns: Johannes), John xxi. 15-17. 
[Jona.] 


JONATHAN (JD, i. ¢. Jehonathan, 


and Jf121; the two forms are used almost: alter- 
nately: “Iwvd@av, Jos. "IwvdOns: Jonathan), the 
eldest son of king Saul. The name (the gift of 
Jehovah, corresponding to Theodorus in Greek) 
seems to have been common at that period; possi- 
bly from the example of Saul’s son (see JONATHAN, 
the nephew of David, JonATHAN, the son of 
Abiathar, JONATHAN; the son of Shage, and 
NATHAN the prophet). 

He first appears some time after his father’s ac- 
cession (1 Sam. xiii. 2). If his younger brother 
Ishbosheth was 40 at the time of Saul’s death (2 
Sam. ii. 8), Jonathan must have been at least 30, 
when he is first mentioned. Of his own family we 
know nothing, except the birth of one son, 5 years 
before his death (2 Sam. iv 4). He was regarded 
in his father’s lifetime as heir to the throne. Like 
Saul, he was a man of great strength and activity 
(2 Sam. i. 23), of which the exploit at Michmash 
was a proof. He was also famous for the peculiar 
martial exercises in which his tribe excelled — 
archery and slinging (1 Chr. xii. 2). His bow was 
to him what the spear was to his father: ‘the bow 
of Jonathan turned not back”? (2 Sam. i. 22). It 
was always about him (1 Sam. xviii. 4, xx. 35). 
It is through his relation with David that he is 
chiefly known to us. probably as related by his 
descendants at David's court. But there is a back- 
ground, not so clearly given, of his relation with 
his father. Irom the time that he first appears 
he is Saul’s constant companion. He was always 
present at his father’s meals. As Abner and David 
seem to have occupied the places afterwards called 
the captaincies of “the host’ and “ of the guard; ”’ 
so he seems to have been (as Hushai afterwards) 
“the friend ’’ (comp. 1 Sam. xx. 25: 2 Sam. xv. 
37). The whole story implies, without expressing, 
the deep attachment of the father and son. Jon- 
athan can only go on his dangerous expedition 
(1 Sam. xiv. 1) by concealing it from Saul. Saul’s 
vow is confirmed, and its tragic effect deepened, by 
his feeling for his son, “ though it be Jonathan my 
son’? (#6, xiv. 39). 
done” (ib. xiv. 43). Jonathan cannot bear to | e- 
lieve his father’s enmity to David, ‘ my father will 
do nothing great or small, but that he will show it 
to me: and why should my father hide this thing 
from me? it is not so”? (1 Sam. xx. 2). ‘To him, 
if to any one, the wild frenzy of the king was 
amenable — “ Saul hearkened unto the voice of 
Jonathan’ (1 Sam. xix. 6). Their mutual affection 


“Tell me what thou hast! 
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was indeed interrupted by the growth of Saul’s 
insanity. Twice the father would have sacrificed 
the son: once in consequence of his vow (1 Sam. 
xiv.); the second time, more deliberately, on the 
discovery of Dayid’s flight: and on this last occa- 
sion, a momentary glimpse is given of some darker 
history. Were the phrases “son of a perverse 
rebellious woman,’’ —+-shame on thy mother’s 
nakedness” (1 Sam. xx. 30, 31), mere frantic in- 
vectives ? or was there something in the story of 
Ahinoam or Kizpah which we-do not know? “ In 
fierce anger’’ Jonathan left the royal presence (7d. 
34). But he cast his lot with his father’s decline, 
not with his friend’s rise, and “ in death they were 
not divided” (2 Sam. i. 23; 1 Sam. xxiii. 16). 

His life may be divided into two main parts. 

1. The war with the Philistines; commonly 
called, from its locality, “the war of Michmash,”’ 
as the last years of the Peloponnesian War were 
called for a similar reason “the war of Decelea ’’ 
(1 Sam. xiii. 22, LXX.). In the previous war with 
the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 4-15) there is no men- 
tion of him; and his abrupt appearance, without 
explanation, in xiii. 2, may seem to imply that 
some part of the narrative has been lost. 

He is already of great importance in the state. 
Of the 3,000 men of whom Saul’s standing army 
was formed (xiii. 2, xxiv. 2, xxvi. 1, 2), 1,000 were 
under the command of Jonathan at Gibeah. The 
Philistines were still in the general command of 
the country; an officer was stationed at Geba, 
either the same as Jonathan's position or close to 
it. In a sudden act of youthful daring, as when 
Tell rose against Gessler, or as in sacred history 
Moses rose against the Egyptian, Jonathan slew 
this officer,¢ and thus gave the signal for a general 
revolt. Saul took advantage of it, and the whole 
population rose. But it was a premature attempt. 
The Philistines poured in from the plain, and the 
tyranny became more deeply rooted than ever. 
[SavuL.] Saul and Jonathan (with their imme- 
diate attendants) alone had arms, amidst the gen- 
eral weakness and disarming of the people (1 Sam. 
xiii. 22). They were encamped at Gibeah, with a 
small body of 600 men, and as they looked down 
from that height on the misfortunes of their coun- 
try, and of their native tribe especially, they wept 
aloud (€cAqov, LXX.; 1 Sam. xiii. 16). 

From this oppression, as Jonathan by his former 
act had been the first to provoke it, so now he was 
the first to deliver his people. On the former ocea- 
sion Saul had heen equally with himself involved 
in the responsibility of the deed. Saul «blew the 
trumpet; ’’ Saul had “smitten the officer of the 
Philistines ” (xiii. 3, 4). But now it would seem 
that Jonathan was resolved to undertake the whole 
risk himself. The day,’’ the day fixed by him 
(ylverat i fuépa, LXX.; 1 Sam. xiv. 1) ap- 
proached; and without communicating his project 
to any one, except the young man, whom, like all 
the chiefs of that age, he retained as his armor- 
bearer, he sallied forth from Gibeah to attack the 
garrison of the Philistines stationed on the other 
side of the steep defile of Michmash (xiv. 1). His 
words are short, but they breathe exactly the an- 
cient and peculiar spirit of the Israelite warrior. 
“Come, and let us go over unto the garrison of 
these uncircumcised; it may be that Jehovah will 
work for us: for there is no restraint to Jehovah 


a (A. V. “Garrison ”) zdv Naci8, LXX.; 1 Sam. 


‘sii. 8, 4. See Ewald, ii. 476. 
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to save by many or by few.”’ The answer is no 
less characteristic of the close friendship of the two 
young men: already like to that which afterwards 
sprang up between Jonathan and David. « Do all 
that is in thine heart; . ... behold, / am with 
thee; as thy heart is my heart (LXX.; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 7).’”? After the manner of the time (and the 
more, probably, from having taken no counsel of 
the high-priest or any prophet before his depart- 
ure) Jonathan proposed to draw an omen for their 
course from the conduct of the enemy. If the 
garrison, on seeing them, gaye intimations of de- 
scending upon them, they would remain in the 
valley; if, on the other hand, they raised a chal- 
lenge to advance, they were to accept it. The lat- 
ter turned out to be the case. ‘The first appear- 
ance of the two warriors from behind the rocks was 
taken by the Philistines as a furtive apparition of 
“the Hebrews coming forth out of the holes where 
they had hid themselves; ”’ and they were welcomed 
with a scoffing invitation (such as the Jebusites 
afterwards offered to Dayid), Come up, and we 
will show you a thing” (xiv. 4-12). Jonathan 
immediately took them at their word. Strong and 
active as he was, “strong as a lion, and swift as an 
eagle’? (2 Sam. i. 23), he was fully equal to the 
adventure of climbing on his hands and feet up the 
face of the cliff’ When he came directly in view 
of them, with his armor-bearer behind him, they 
both, after the manner of their tribe (1 Chr. xii. 
2) discharged a flight of arrows, stones, and peb- 
bles,“ from their bows, crossbows, and slings, with 
such effect that 20 men fell at the first onset 
[Arms, vol. i. p. 160 6.]. A panic seized the gar- 
rison, thence spread to the camp, and thence to 
the surrounding hordes of marauders; an. earth- 
quake combined with the terror of the moment; 
the confusion increased; the Israelites who had 
been taken slaves by the Philistines during the last 
3 days (LXX.) rose in mutiny: the Israelites who 
lay hid in the numerous caverns and deep holes in 
which the rocks of the neighborhood abound, sprang 
out of their subterranean dwellings. Saul and his 
little band had watched in astonishment the wild 
retreat from the heights of Gibeah — he now joined 
in the pursuit, which led him headlong after the 
fugitives, over the rugged plateau of Bethel, and 
down” the pass of Beth-horon to Ajalon (xiv. 15- 
31). [GrBxEAH, p. 915.] The father and son had 
not met on that day: Saul only conjectured his 
son’s absence from not finding him when he num- 
bered the people. Jonathan had not heard of the 
rash curse (xiv. 24) which Saul invoked on any one 
who ate before the evening. In the dizziness and 
darkness (Hebrew, 1 Sam. xiy. 27) that came on 
after his desperate exertions, he put forth the staff 
which apparently had (with his sling and bow) been 
his chief weapon, and tasted the honey which lay 
on the ground as they passed through the forest. 
The pursuers in general were restrained even from 
this slight indulgence by fear of the royal curse; 
but the moment that the day, with its enforced 
fast, was over, they flew, like Muslims at sunset 
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during the fast of Ramadan, on the captured cattle; 
and devoured them, even to the brutal neglect 
of the law which forbade the dismemberment of 
the fresh careases with the blood. ‘This violation 
of the law Saul endeayored to prevent and to expi- 
ate by erecting a large stone, which served both as 
a rude table and as an altar; the first altar that 
was raised under the monarchy. It was in the 
dead of night after this wild revel was over that he 
proposed that the pursuit should be continued till 
dawn; and then, when the silence of the oracle of 
the high-priest indicated that something had oc- 
curred to intercept the Divine fayor, the lot was 
tried, and Jonathan appeared as the culprit. Jeph- 
thah’s dreadful sacrifice would haye been repeated ; 
but the people interposed in behalf of the hero of 
that great day; and Jonathan was sayed¢ (xiy. 24- 
46). 

2. This is the only great exploit of Jonathan’s 
life. But the chief interest of his career is derived 
from the friendship with David, which began on 
the day of Dayid’s return from the victory over the 
champion of Gath, and continued till his death. 
It is the first Biblical instance of a romantic friend- 
ship, such as was common afterwards in Greece, 
and has been since in Christendom; and is remark- 
able both as giving its sanction to these, and as 
filled with a pathos of its own, which has been 
imitated, but never surpassed, in modern works of 
fiction. ‘The soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own 
soul’? —“ Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women’? (1 Sam. xviii. 1; 2 Sam. i. 
26). Each found in each the affection that he 
found not in his own family: no jealousy of rivalry 
between the two, as claimants for the same throne, 
ever interposed: Thou shalt be king in Israel, 
and I shall be next unto thee” (1 Sam. xxiii. 17). 
The friendship was confirmed, after the manner of 
the time, by a solemn compact often repeated. 
The first was immediately on their first acquaint- 
ance. Jonathan gave David as a pledge his royal 
mantle, his sword, his girdle, and his famous bow 
(xviii. 4). His fidelity was soon called into action 
by the insane rage of his father against David. 
He interceded for his life, at first with success (1 
Sam. xix. 1-7). Then the madness returned and 
Dayid fled. It was in a secret interview during 
this flight, by the stone of Wzel, that the seeond 
covenant was made between the two friends, of a 
still more binding kind, extending to their mutual 
posterity — Jonathan laying such emphasis on this 
portion of the compact, as almost to suggest the 
belief of a slight misgiving on his part of Dayid’s 
future conduct in this respect. It is this interview 
which brings out the character of Jonathan in the 
liveliest colors — his little artifices — his love for 
both his father and his friend — his bitter disap- 
pointment at his father’s unmanageable fury — his 
familiar sport of archery. With passionate em- 
braces and tears the two friends parted, to meet 
only once more (1 Sam. xx.). That one more 
meeting was far away in the forest of Ziph, during 


@ We have taken the LXX. version of xiv. 13, 14: 
éréBrcWar Kara mpdcwrov Iwvdbav, kai éendratey av- 
ros... « €v BoALaL Kal év meTPOBOAdLS Kal ev KOXAagL 
rod medcov, for “they fell before Jonathan... . 
within as it were a half acre of ground, which a yoke 
of oxen might plough.” ‘The alteration of the He- 
brew necessary to produce this reading of the LXX., 
is given by Kennicott (Dissert. on 1 Chron. xi. p- 453). 
Ewald (ii. 480) makes this last to be, “ Jonathan and 


his friend were as a yoke of oxen ploughing, and re- 
sisting the sharp ploughshares,”’ 

b In xiy. 23, 31, the LXX. reads “ Bamoth” fer 
“ Beth-aven,’’ and omits “ Ajalon.” 

e Josephus Ant. (vi. 6, § 5) puts into Jonathan’s 
mouth a speech of patriotic self-devotion, after the 
manner of a Greek or Roman. Ewald (ii. 483) sup- 
poses that a substitute was killed in his place. There 
is no trace of either of these in the sacred narrative. 
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Saul’s pursuit of David. Jonathan’s alarm for his 
friend’s life is now changed into a confidence that 
he will escape: “He strengthened his hand in 
God.” Finally, and for the third time, they re- 
newed the covenant, and then parted foreyer (1 
Sam. xxiii. 16-18). 

Krom this time forth we hear no more till the 
battle of Gilboa. In that battle he fell, with his 
two brothers and his father, and his corpse shared 
their fate (1 Sam. xxxi. 2,8). [SAuL.] 
were buried first at Jabesh-Gilead (ébid. 13), but 
afterwards remoyed with those of his father to 
Zelah in Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 12). The news 
of his death occasioned the celebrated elegy of 
David, in which he, as the friend, naturally occu- 
pies the chief place (2 Sam. i. 22, 23, 25, 26), and 
which seems to have been sung in the education of 
the archers of Judah, in commenioration of the one 
great archer, Jonathan: “ Ie bade them teach the 
children of Judah the use of the bow” (2 Sam. i. 
iby(s tks): 

He left one son, five years old at the time of 
his death (2 Sam. iv. 4), to whom he had prob- 
ably given his original name of Merib-baal, after- 
wards changed for Mephibosheth (comp. 1 Chr. viii. 
34, ix. 40). [Merniposueru.}] Through him 
the line of descendants was continued down to the 
time of Ezra (1 Chr. ix. 40), and even then their 
great ancestor’s archery was practiced amongst 
them. [SAuL.] 


a (V297>.) Son of Shimea, brother of Jon- 


adab, and nephew of David (2 Sam. xxi. 21; 1 Chr. 
xx. 7). He inherited the union of civil and military 
gifts, so conspicuous in his uncle. Like David, he 
engaged in a single combat and slew a gigantic 
Philistine of Gath, who was remarkable for an 
additional finger and toe on each hand and foot 
(2 Sam. xxi. 21). If we may identify the Jonathan 
of 1 Chr. xxvii. 32 with the Jonathan of this pas- 
sage, where the word translated “uncle”? may be 
“ nephew,’ he was (like his brother Jonadab) 
‘¢ wise’? — and as such, was David's counsellor and 
secretary. Jerome ( Quest. Heb. on 1 Sam. xvii. 12) 
conjectures that this was Nathan the prophet, thus 
making up the 8th son, not named in 1 Chr. ii. 
13-15. But this is not probable 

3. [Jonathas.] The son of Abiathar, the high- 
priest. He is the last descendant of Eli, of whom 
we hear anything. He appears on two occasions. 
1. On the day of Davyid’s flight from Absalom, 
having first accompanied his father Abiathar as far 
as Olivet (2 Sam. xv. 36), he returned with him 
to Jerusalem, and was there, with Ahimaaz the 
son of Zadok, employed as a messenger to carry 
hack the news of Hushai’s plans to David (xvii. 
15-21). 2. On the day of Solomon’s inauguration, 
he suddenly broke in upon the banquet of Adonijah, 
to announce the success of the rival prince (1 K. i. 
42, 43). It may be inferred from Adonijah’s ex- 
pression (“Thou art a valiant man, and bringest 
good tidings ”’), that he had followed the policy of 
his father Abiathar in Adonijah’s support. 

On both oceasions, it may be remarked that he 
appears as the swift and trusty messenger. 

4. The son of Shage the Hararite (1 Chr. xi. 
34; 2 Sam. xxiii. 32). He was one of David’s 
heroes (gibborim). * The LXX. makes his father’s 
name Sol (SwAd), and applies the epithet «+ Ara- 
rite’ (6 "Apap{) to Jonathan himself. “ Harar”’ 
is not mentioned elsewhere as a place; but it is a 
poetical word for “ Har” (mountain), and, as such, 
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may possibly signify in this passage “the moun- 
taineer.’’ Another officer (Ahiam) is mentioned 
with Jonathan, as bearing the same designation 
(1 Chr. xi. 35). ACEP IS: 
isp. (V217).) The son, or descendant, of 
Gershom the son of Moses, whose name in the 


| Masoretic copies is changed to Manasseh, in order 


to screen the memory of the great lawgiver from 
the disgrace which attached to the apostasy of one 
so closely connected with him (Judg. xviii. 30). 
While wandering through the country in search 
of a home, the young Leyite of Bethlehem-Judah 
came to the house of Micah, the rich Ephraimite, 
and was by him appointed to be a kind of private 
chaplain, and to minister in the house of gods, or 
sanctuary, which Micah had made in imitation of 
that at Shiloh. He was recognized by the five 
Danite spies appointed by their tribe to search the 
land for an inheritance, who lodged in the house 
of Micah on their way northwards. The favorable 
answer which he gave when consulted with regard 
to the issue of their expedition probably induced 
them, on their march to Laish with the warriors 
of their tribe, to turn aside again to the house of 
Micah, and carry off the ephod and teraphim, super- 
stitiously hoping thus to make success certain. 
Jonathan, to whose ambition they appealed, accom- 
panied them, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
patron; he was present at the massacre of the de- 
fenseless inhabitants of Laish, and in the new city, 
which rose from its ashes, he was constituted priest 
of the graven image, an office which became hered- 
itary in his family till the Captivity. The Targum 
of R. Joseph, on 1 Chr. xxiii. 16, identifies him 
with Shebuel the son of Gershom, who is there 
said to have repented anh TAY) in his old 
age, and to have been appointed by David as chief 
over his treasures. All this arises from a play 
upon the name Shebuel, from which this meaning 
is extracted in accordance with a favorite practice 
of the Targumist. 


6. (Vin2.) One of the sons of Adin (Ezr. 


viii. 6), whose representative Ebed returned with 
Ezra at the head of fifty males, a number which is 
increased to two hundred and fifty in 1 Esdr. viii. 
32, where Jonathan is written "Iwyvd@as- 

7. (In 1 Esdr., ‘Iwvd@as: Jonuthas.| A priest, 
the son of Asahel, one of the four who assisted Ezra 
in investigating the marriages with foreign women, 
which had been contracted by the people who 
returned from Babylon (Ezra x. 15; 1 Esdr. ix. 
14). : 
8. [Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit.] A priest, and one 
of the chiefs of the fathers in the days of Joiakim, 
son of Jeshua. He was the representative of the 
family of Melicu (Neh. xii. 14). 

9. One of the sons of Kareah, and brother of 
Johanan (Jer. xl. 8). The LXX. in this passage 
omit his name altogether, and in this they are sup- 
ported by two of Kennicott’s MSS , and the parallel 
passage of 2 K. xxy. 23. In three others of Ken- 
nicott’s it was erased, and was originally omitted 
in three of De Rossi’s. He was one of the captains 
of the army who had eseaped from Jerusalem in 


|the final assault by the Chaldzeans, and, after the 


capture of Zedekiah at Jericho, had crossed the 
Jordan, and remained in the open country of the 
Ammonites till the victorious army had retired with 
their spoils and captives. He accompanied his 
brother Johanan and the other captains, who re- 
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sorted to Gedaliah at Mizpah, and from that time 
we hear nothing more of him. Hitzig decides 
against the LXX. and’ the MSS. which omit the 
name (Der Proph. Jeremias), on the ground that 
the very similarity between Jonathan and Johanan 
favors the belief that they were brothers. 

Wa AW 


10. qny > Iwvdbav; [FA. once Iwavadav-}) 
Son of Joiada, and his successor in the high-priest- 
hood. The only fact connected with his pontificate 
recorded in Scripture, is that the genealogical rec- 
ords of the priests and Levites were kept in his 
day (Neh. xii. 11, 22), and that the chronicles of 
the state were continued to his time (¢. 23). Jon- 
athan (or, as he is called in Neh. xii. 22, 23, John 
{Johanan]) lived, of course, long after the death of 
Nehemiah, and in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
Josephus, who also calls him John, as do Eusebius @ 
and Nicephorus likewise, relates that he murdered 
his own brother Jesus in the Temple, because Jesus 
was endeavoring to get the high-priesthood from 
him through the influence of Bagoses the Persian 
general. He adds that John by this misdeed 
brought two great judgments upon the Jews: the 
one, that Bagoses entered into the Temple and 
polluted it; the other, that he imposed a heavy tax 
of 50 shekels upon every lamb offered in sacrifice, 
to punish them for this horrible crime (4. J. xi. 
7,§ 1). Jonathan, or John, was high-priest for 
32 years, according to Eusebius and the Alexandr. 
Chron. (Seld. de Success. in P. E. Gap. Vi., vii-). 
Milman speaks of the murder of Jesus as ‘“ the only 
memorable transaction in the annals of Judzea from 
the death of Nehemiah to the time of Alexander 
the Great’ (Hist. of Jews, ii. 29). 

11. [Vat. FA. Iwavay.| Father of Zéchariah, 
a priest who blew the trumpet at the dedication of 
the wall (Neh. xii. 35). He seems to have been 
of the course of Shemaiah. The words ‘son of” 
seem to be improperly inserted before the following 
name, MJattaniah, as appears by comparing xi. 17. 

A. C. H. 

12. ?Iwvabas.) 1 Esdr. viii. 32. [See No. 6.] 

13. [Sin.1 1 Mace. ii. 5, IwvaOns; Sin.c® Alex. 
Iwvadas; so Sin. inv. 17: Jonathas.] A son of 
Mattathias, and leader of the Jews in their war of 
independence after the death of his brother Judas 
Maccabieus, B. Cc. 161 (1 Mace. ix. 19 ff). [Mac- 
CABEES. | 


14. [Alex. in xi. 70 Iwva@ov, gen.| A son of 


Absalom (1 Mace. xiii. 11), sent by Simon with a 


force to occupy Joppa, which was already in the 
hands of the Jews (1 Mace. xii. 83), though prob- 
ably held only by a weak garrison. Jonathan ex- 
pelled the inhabitants (robs dytas év avr hs ef. 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 6, § 3) and secured the city. Jon- 
athan was probably a brother of Mattathias (2) 
(1 Mace. xi. 70). 

15. Plwvadas ; Alex. in viii. 22, Iwvadns: Jona- 
thas.| A priest who is said to have offered up a 
solemn prayer on the occasion of the sacrifice made 
by Nehemiah after the recovery of the sacred fire 
(2 Mace. i. 23 ff: cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr. iv. 
_ 184 f.). The narrative is interesting, as it presents 
-a singular example of the combination of public 


prayer with sacrifice (Grimm, ad 2 Macc. |. ¢.). 
B. F. W. 
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JON’ ATHAS (‘Iavd6av; [Vat. Alex. ladav: 
[Vulg. omits; Old Lat.] Jonathus ; alii, Nathan), 
the Latin form of the common name Jonathan, 
which is preserved in A. V. in Tob. y. 13. 


Bake Wis 
JO'NATH-E’/LEM-RECHO’KIM (73° 
orn mbes, a dumb dove of (in) distant 


places), a phrase found once only in the Bible, as a 
heading to the 56th psalm. Critics and commen- 
tators are very far from being agreed on its mean- 
ing. Rashi considers that David employed the 
phrase to describe his own unhappy condition when, 
exiled from the land of Israel, he was living with 
Achish, and was an object of suspicion and hatred 
to the countrymen of Goliath: thus was he amongst 


the Philistines as a mute (mabe) dove. Kimehi 
supplies the following commentary: “ The Philis- 
tines sought to seize and slay David (1 Sam. xxix. 
4-11), and he, in his terror, and pretending to haye 
lost his reason, called himself Jonath, even as a 
dove driven from her cote.” Knapp’s explanation 
“on the oppression of foreign rulers ’’ — assigning 
to Elem the same meaning which it has in Ex. xy. 
15 —is in harmony with the contents of the psalm, 
and is worthy of consideration. De Wette trans- 
lates Jonath Elem Rechokim ‘dove of the distant 
terebinths,”’ or ‘¢ of the dove of dumbness (Stumm- 
heit) among the strangers ’’ or “in distant places.”’ 
According to the Septuagint, itp tod Aaod rod 
amd ToY aylwy meuaKpummevov, “on the people 
far removed from the holy places’ (probably 
pox — DDN, the Temple-hall; see Orient. Lit- 
eratur-Blatt, p. 579, year 1841), a rendering which 
very nearly accords with the Chaldee paraphrase: 
“On the congregation of Israel, compared with a 
mute dove while exiled from their cities, but who 
come hack again and offer praise to the Lord of the 
Universe.”” Aben Ezra, who regards Jonath Elem 
Rechokim as merely indicating the modulation or 


the rhythm of the psalm (comp. the title Fale 


“IW, Ps. xxii.), appears to come the nearest 
to the meaning of the passage in his explanation, 
“after the melody of the air which begins Jonath- 
elem-Rechokim.”’ In the Biour to Mendelssohn’s 
version of the Psalms Jonath Llem Rechokim is 
mentioned as a musical instrument which produced 
dull, mournful sounds. ‘Some take it for a pipe 


called in Greek €Auyos, SIV, from 71, Greek, 
which would make the inscription read ‘ the long 
Grecian pipe,’’ but this does not appear to us ad- 


missible’’ (Biourist’s Preface, p. 26). 
IDE Avo ie 


JOP’PA OS), i. e. Yafo, beauty; the A. V. 
follows the Greek form, except once, JAPHO: "Idi, 
LXX. N. T. and Vulg. [Joppe]; ’Idan, Joseph. 
—at least in the most recent editions — Strabo, 
and others: now Ydfa or Jaffa), a town on the 
S. W. coast of Palestine, the port of Jerusalem in 
the days of Solomon, as it has been ever since.? 
Its etymology is variously explained; some deriving 
it from “ Japhet,’ others from “ Topa,’’ daughter 
of Molus and wife of Cepheus, Andromeda’s father, 
its reputed founder; others interpreting it ‘ the 


a Chron. Can. lib. poster. p. 840. But in the 
Demonst. Evang. lib. viii., Jonathan. 


b * The Ordnance Survey (p. 21) makes Joppa a little 
over 39 miles from Jerusalem (Olivet) by the way of 
Jimzu (Gimzo). H. 
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watch-tower of joy,’” or “beauty,” and so forth 
(Reland, Palestina, p. 864). The fact is, that from 
its being a sea-port, it had a profane, as well as a 
sacred history. Pliny following Mela (De situ Oro. 
j. 12) says, that it was of ante-diluvian antiquity 
(Nat. Hist. v. 14); and even Sir John Maundeville, 
in the 14th century, bears witness —though it 
must. be confessed a clumsy one — to that tradition 
(Early Travels in P. p. 142). According to 
Josephus, it originally belonged to the Phoenicians 
(Ané. xiii. 15, § 4). Here, writes Strabo, some say 
Andromeda was exposed to the whale (Geograph. 
xvi. p. 759; comp. Miiller’s Hist. Grec. Fragm. 
vol. iv. p. 325, and his Geograph. Grac. Min. vol. 
i. p. 79), and he appeals to its elevated position in 
behalf of those who laid the scene there; though 
in order to do so consistently, he had already shown 
that it would be necessary to transport Aithiopia 
into Phoenicia (Strab. i. p. 43). However, in Pliny’s 
age —and Josephus had just before affirmed the 
same (Bell. Jud. iii. 9, § 3)— they still showed 
the chains by which Andromeda was bound; and 
not only so, but M. Scaurus the younger, the same 
sthat was so much employed in Judzea by Pompey 
(Bell. Jud. i. 6, § 2 ff), had the bones of the 
monster transported to Rome from Joppa — where 
till then they had been exhibited (Mela, thid.) — 
and displayed them there during his «edileship to 
the public amongst other prodigies. Nor would 
they have been uninteresting to the modern geol- 
ogist, if his report be correct. For they measured 
40 feet in length; the span of the ribs exceeding 
that of the Indian elephant; and the thickness of 
the spine or vertebra being one foot and a half 
“ sesquipedalis,” ¢. ¢. in circumference — when 
Solinus says “ semipedalis,’’ he means in diameter, 
see Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 5 and the note, Delphin 
ed.). Reland would trace the adventures of Jonah 
in this legendary guise (see above); but it is far 
more probable that it symbolizes the first inter- 
change of commerce between the Greeks, personified 
in their errant hero Perseus, and the Phoenicians, 
whose lovely —but till then unexplored — clime 
may be well shadowed forth in the fair virgin 
Andromeda. Perseus, in the tale, is said to have 
plunged his dagger into the right shoulder of the 
monster. Possibly he may haye discovered or im- 
proved the harbor, the roar from whose foaming 
reefs on the north, could scarcely have been sur- 
passed by the barkings of Scylla or Charybdis. 
Even the chains shown there may have been those 
by which his ship was attached to the shore. Rings 
used by the Romans for mooring their vessels are 
still to be seen near Terracina in the 8. angle of 
the ancient port (Murray's Handbk. for S. Italy, 
p- 10, 2d ed.). 

Returning to the province of history, we find 
that Japho or Joppa was situated in the portion of 
Dan (Josh. xix. 46) on the coast towards the south; 
and on a, hill so high, says Strabo, that people 
affirmed (but incorrectly) that Jerusalem was visible 
from its summit. Haying a harbor attached to 
it — though always, as still, a dangerous one — it 
became the port of Jerusalem, when Jerusalem 
became metropolis of the kingdom of the house of 
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David, and certainly never did port and metropolis 
more strikingly resemble each other in difficulty 
of approach both by sea and land. Hence, except 
in journeys to and from Jerusalem, it was not much 
used. In St. Paul's travels, for instance, the 
starting-points by water are, Antioch (Acts xv. 39, 
vid. the Orontes, it is presumed — xviii. 22, 25, was 
probably a land-journey throughout): Ceesarea (ix. 
30, and xxvii. 2), and once Seleucia (xiii. 4, namely 
that at the mouth of the Orontes). Also once 
Antioch (xiv. 26) and once Tyre, as a landing 
place (xxi. 3). And the same preference for the 
more northern ports is observable in the early 


Nise . . . . . 
pilgrims, beginning with him of Bordeaux. 


But Joppa was the place fixed upon for the cedar 
and pine-wood, from Mount Lebanon, to be landed 
by the servants of Hiram king of Tyre: thence to 
be conveyed to Jerusalem by the servants of Solo- 
mon — fot the erection of the first “ house of habi- 
tation ’’ ever made with hands for the invisible 
Jehovah. It was by way of Joppa, similarly, that 
like materials were conveyed from the same locality, 
by permission of Cyrus, for the rebuilding of the 
2d Temple under Zerubbabel (1 K. v. 9; 2 Chr. 
ii. 16; Ezr. iii. 7). Here Jonah, whenever and 
wherever he may have lived (2 K. xiy. 25 certainly 
does not clear up the first of these points), ‘“ took 
ship to flee from the presence of his Maker,’ and 
accomplished that singular history, which our Lord 
has appropriated as a type of one of the principal 
scenes in the great drama of His own (Jon. i. 3; 
Matth. xii. 40). Here, lastly, on the house-top of 
Simon the tanner, ‘by the sea-side’’ — with the 
view therefore circumscribed on the E. by the high 
ground on which the town stood; but commanding 
a boundless prospect over the western waters — St. 
Peter had his “ vision of tolerance,’’ as it has been 
happily designated, and went forth like a 2d Per- 
seus — but from the East—to emancipate, from still 
worse thraldom, the virgin daughter of the West. 
The Christian poet Arator has not failed to dis- 
cover a mystical connection between the raising to 
life of the aged Tabitha—the oceasion of St. Peter’s 
visit to Joppa — and the baptism of the first Gentile 
household (De Act. Apost. 1. 840, ap. Migne, Patrol. 
Curs. Compl. Ixviii. 164). 

These are the great Biblical events of which 
Joppa has been the scene. Jn the interval that 
elapsed between the Old and New Dispensations it 
experienced many vicissitudes. It had sided with 
Apollonius, and was attacked and captured by Jon- 
athan Maccabeeus (1 Mace. x. 76). It witnessed 
the meeting between the latter and Ptolemy (ibid. 
xi. 6). Simon had his suspicions of its inhabitants, 
and set a garrison there (ibid. xii. 34), which he 
afterwards strengthened considerably (ébid. xiii. 11). 
But when peace was restored, he reéstablished it 
once more as a haven (ibid. xiv. 5). He likewise 
rebuilt the fortifications (ébéd. ver. 34). This occu- 
pation of Joppa was one of the grounds of com- 
plaint urged by Antiochus, son of Demetrius, 
against Simon; but the latter alleged in excuse the 
mischief which had been done by its inhabitants to 
his fellow-citizens (ibid. xv. 30 and 35). It would 
appear that Judas Maccabeus had burnt. their 


« * The statement here is not strictly accurate. 
Paul starting from Antioch on his 2d missionary 
journey did not go by sea (Acts xv. 39) but travelled 
by land through Syria and Cilicia (ver. 41). Nor was 
Tyre his “landing place ” on his last journey to Jeru- 
salem (Acts xxi. 3), for though the vessel touched 
there the voyage terminated (rov rAodv Scavdcartes) at 


Ptolemais (ver. 7). Possibly also Paul disembarked 
at Seleucia, not Antioch (Acts xiv. 26), for in such 
cases it was very common to speak of the town and its 
harbor as one (comp. Acts xx. 6). The Orontes, it is 
true, was navigable at that time (though it is no 
longer so) as far up as Antioch. i. 
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haven some time back for a gross act of barbarity 
(2 Mace. xii. 6). Tribute was subsequently exacted 
for its possession from Hyreanus by Antiochus 
Sidetes. By Pompey it was once more made inde- 
pendent, and comprehended under Syria (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 4, § 4); but by Czesar it was not only 
restored to the Jews, but its revenues — whether 
from land or from export-duties — were bestowed 
upon the 2d Hyrcanus, and his heirs (xiv. 10, § 6). 
When Herod the Great commenced operations, it 
was seized by him, lest he should leave a hostile 
stronghold in his rear, when he marched upon 
Jerusalem (xiv. 15, § 1), and Augustus confirmed 
him in its possession (xv. 7,§ 4). It was after- 
wards assigned to Archelaus, when constituted 
ethnarch (xvii. 11, § 4), and passed with Syria 
under Cyrenius, when Archelaus had been deposed 
(xvii. 12, § 5). Under Cestius (7. e. Gessius Florus) 
it was destroyed amidst great slaughter of its in- 
habitants (Bell. Jud. ii. 18, § 10; and such a nest 
of pirates had it become, when Vespasian arrived 
in those parts, that it underwent a second and 
entire destruction — together with the adjacent vil- 
Jages — at his hands (iii. 9, § 3). Thus it appears 
that this port had already begun to be the den of 
robbers and outcasts which it was in Strabo’s time 
(Geograph. xvi. p. 759); while the district around 
it was so populous, that from Jamnia, a neighbor- 
ing town, and its vicinity, 40,000 armed men could 
be collected (tbed.). There was a vast plain around 
it, as we learn from Josephus (Ant. xiii. 4, § 4); it 
lay between Jamnia and Czsarea — the latter of 
which might be reached “on the morrow” from 
it (Acts x. 9 and 24) —not far from Lydda (Acts 
ix. 38), and distant from Antipatris 150 stadia 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 15, § 1). 

When Joppa first became the seat of a Christian 
bishop is unknown; but the subscriptions of its 
prelates are preserved in the acts of various synods 
of the 5th and 6th centuries (Le Quien, Ovens 
Christian. tii. 629). In the 7th century Arculfus 
sailed from Joppa to Alexandria, the very route 
usually taken now by those who visit Jerusalem; 
but he notices nothing at the former place (Karly 
Travels in P. by Wright, p. 10). Sewulf, the 


next who set sail from Joppa, A. D. 1103, is not j 


more explicit (ibid. p. 47). Meanwhile Joppa had 
been taken possession of by the forces of Godfrey 
de Bouillon previously to the capture of Jerusalem. 
The town had been deserted and was allowed to 
fall into ruin: the Crusaders contenting themselves 
with possession of the citadel (William of Tyre, 
Hist. viii. 9); and it was in part assigned subse- 
quently for the support of the Church of the Resur- 
rection (ibid. ix. 16); though there seem to have 
been bishops of Joppa (perhaps only titular after 
all) between A. D. 1253 and 1363 (Le Quien, 1291; 
comp. p. 1241). Saladin, in a. p. 1188, destroyed 
its fortifications (Sanut. Secret. Fid. Crucis, lib. 
iii. part x. ¢. 5); but Richard of England, who 
was confined here by sickness, rebuilt them (7bid., 
and Richard of Devizes in Bohn’s Ant. Lib. p. 61). 
Its last occupation by Christians was that of St. 
Louis, A. D. 1253, and when he came, it was still 
a city and governed by a count. “ Of the immense 
sums,” says Joinville, “which it ¢ost the king to 
inclose Jaffa, it does not become me to speak; for 
they were countless. He inclosed the town from 
one side of the sea to the other; and there were 24 
towers, including small and great. The ditches 
were well scoured, and kept clean, both within and 
without. ‘There were 3 gates” . . . (Chron. of 
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Crus. p. 495, Bohn). So restored it fell into the 
hands of the Sultans of Egypt, together with the 
rest of Palestine, by whom it was once more laid 
in ruins. So much so, that Bertrand de la Broc- 
quiere visiting it about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, states that it then only consisted of a few 
tents coyered with reeds; having been a strong 
place under the Christians. Guides, accredited by 
the Sultan, here met the pilgrims and received the 
customary tribute from them; and here the papal 
indulgences offered to pilgrims commenced (arly 
Travels, p. 286). Finally, Jaffa fell under the 
Turks, in whose hands it still is, exhibiting the 
usual decrepitude of the cities possessed by them, 
and depending on Christian commerce for its feeble 
existence. During the period of their rule it has 
been three times sacked —by the Arabs in 1722; 
by the Mamelukes in 1775; and lastly, by Na- 
poleon I. in 1799, upon the glories of whose early 
eareer ‘¢the massacre of Jaffa’’ leaves a stain that 
can never be washed out (vy. Moroni, Dizion. Eccl. 
s. v.; Porter, Handbk. pp. 238, 239). 

The existing town contains in round numbers 
about 4,000 inhabitants, and has three convents, 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian; and as many, or 
more mosques. Its bazaars are worth a visit; yet 
few places could exhibit a harbor or landing more 
miserable. Its chief manufacture is soap. The 
house of Simon the tanner of course purports to be 
shown still: nor is its locality badly chosen (Stanley, 
S. § P. 268, 274; and see Seddon’s Memoir, 86, 
87, 185). 

The oranges of Jaffa are the finest in all Pales- 
tine and Syria: its promegranates and water-melons 
are likewise in high repute, and its gardens and 
orange and citron-groves deliciously fragrant and 
fertile. But among its population are fugitives 
and yagabonds from all countries; and Europeans 
have little security, whether of life or property, to 
induce a permanent abode there. HE. S. Ff. 


JOP’PE (Idan; [Alex. 2 Mace. iy. 21, 
Inn: ] Joppe ; {in 2 Mace. xii. 3, 7 lommirat: 
Joppite]), 1 Esdr. y. 55; 1 Mace. x. 75, 76, xi. 6, 
xii. 38, xiii. 11, xiv. 5, 84, xv. 28, 35; 2 Mace. iy. 
21, xii. 3,7. [Jorpa.] 

JO’RAH (Cah [born in autumn, Fiirst ; = 


TTI, early rain, Ges.]: ‘Iwpd; [Vat. Ovpa:] 
Jora), the ancestor of a family of 112 who returned 
from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. ii. 18). In Neh. 
vii. 24 he appears under the name Hariph,“ or more 
correctly the same family are represented as the 
Bene-Hariph, the variation of name originating 
probably in a very slight confusion of the letters 
which compose it. In Ezr. two of De Rossi’s MSS., 


and originally one of Kennicott’s, had TT), 7. e. 
Jodah, which is the reading of the Syr. and Arab. 
versions. One of Kennicott’s MSS. had the original 


reading in Ezr. altered to [, 7. e. Joram; and 


two in Neh. read DSM, 7. e. Harim, which cor- 
responds with ’Apefu of the Alex. MS., and Hurom 
of the Syriac. In any case the change or confusion 
of letters which might have caused the variation 
of the name is so slight, that it is difficult to pro- 
nounce which is the true form, the corruption of 
Jorah into Hariph being as easily conceivable as 
the reverse. Burrington (Geneal. ii. 75) decides 


a * Possibly Jorah and Hariph are interchanged 
as equivalent in sense (see note a, ii. 1003). H. 
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in favor of the latter, but from a comparison of both 
passages with Ezr. x. 31 we should be inclined to 


regard Harim (O7i7) as the true reading in all 
cases. But on any supposition it is difficult to 
account for the form Azephurith, or more properly 
’Apoipoupl0, in 1 Esdr. y. 16, which Burrington 
considers as haying originated in a corruption of 
the two readings in Ezra and Nehemiah, the second 
syllable arising from an error of the transcriber in 
mistaking the uncial — for 5, Winery Vie 
JO/RAL [2 syl.] QD [taught by Jehovah, 
Ges.]: "Iwpeé; Alex. Iwpes; [Comp. "Iwpe?; Ald. 
‘Iwpd:| Jorai). One of the Gadites dwelling in 
Gilead in Bashan, whose genealogies were recorded 
in the reign of Jotham king of Judah (1 Chr. y. 
13). Four of Kennicott’s MSS., and the printed 


copy used by Luther, read 1719, 7. e. Jodai. 


JO’RAM (a2, and D9, apparently in- 
diseriminately: "Iwpdu: Joram): 1. Son of Ahab; 
king of Israel (2 K. viii. 16, 20, 28, 29; ix. 14, 17, 
21-23, 29). [Jmnoram, 1.] 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat; king of Judah (2 K. 
viii. 21, 23, 24; 1 Chr. iii. 11; 2 Chr. xxii. 5, 7. 
Matt. i. 8). [JeHoram, 2.] 

3. [Vat. Iwpay: Joran.| A priest [JEHORAM 
in A. V.] in the reign of Jehoshaphat, one of those 
employed by him to teach the law of Moses through 
the cities of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

4. (D.) A Levite, ancestor of Shelomith in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 25). 

5. (Ieddoupdu; [Vat-] Alex. ledd8oupay.) Son 
of Toi, king of Hamath, sent by his father to con- 
gratulate David on his victories over Hadadezer 
(2 Sam. viii. 10). [HaporaAm.] 

6. 1 Esdr. i. 9. [Vulg. Coraba?] [Jozapan, 
3.] ARTO H. 


JORDAN (JI, 7. e. Yarden, always with 
the definite article ] TIT, except Ps. xlii. 6 and 


Job xl. 23, from ™m, Jarad, “to descend: 
Lopdavns : Jordanes: now called by the Arabs 
esh-Sheriah, or “the watering-place,” with the 
addition of e/-Kebir, “the great,” to distinguish 
it from the Sheriat el-Mandhur, the Hieromax), a 
river that has never been nayigable (see below), 
flowing into a sea that has never known a port — 
has never been a high road to more hospitable 
coasts —has never possessed a fishery —a river 
that has never boasted of a single town of eminence 
upon its banks. It winds through scenery remark- 
able rather for sameness and tameness than for 
bold outliné. Its course is not much above 200 
miles from first to last, less than 1-15th of that of 
the Nile —from the roots of Anti-Lebanon, where 
it bursts forth from its various sources in all its 
purity, to the head of the Dead Sea, where it loses 
itself and its tributaries in the unfathomable brine. 
Such is the river of the “great plain” of Palestine 
—the “ Descender’’ —if not ‘the river of God” 
in the book of Psalms, at least that of His chosen 
people throughout their history. 

As Joppa could never be made easy of access or 
commodious for traffic as a commercial city, so 
neither could Jordan eyer vie with the Thames or 
the Tiber as a river of the world, nor with the 
rivers of Naaman’s preference, the Pharpar and 
Abana, for the natural beauty of its banks. These 
last could boast of the same superiority, in respect 
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of the picturesque, over the Jordan, that Gerizim 
and Samaria could over Zion and Jerusalem. 

We propose to inquire, (i.) what is said about 
the Jordan in Holy Scripture; (ii.) the accounts 
given of it by Josephus and others of the same date; 
(iii.) the statements respecting it by later writers 


| and travellers. 


I. There is no regular description of the Jordan 
to be met with in Holy Scripture, and it is only 
by putting scattered notices of it together that we 
can give the general idea which runs through the 
Bible respecting it. 

And 1, the earliest allusion is not so much to 
the river itself as to the plain or plains which it 
traversed: * Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered every- 
where . . . even as the garden of the Lord, like 
the land of Egypt’ (Gen. xiii. 10). Abram had 
just left Egypt (xii. 10-20), and therefore the com- 
parison between the fertilizing properties of the 
Jordan and of the Nile is very apposite, though it 
has since been pushed much too far, as we shall see. 
We may suppose Lot to have had his view from 
one of the summits of those hills that run north 
in the direction of Scythopolis (B. J. iv. 7, § 2), 
bounding the plains of Jordan on the W.; for Lot 
and Abram were now sojourning between Bethel 
and Ai (Gen. xiii. 3). How far the plain extended 
in length or breadth is not said: other passages 
speak of “ Jordan and his border” (Josh. xiii 27), 
“the borders of Jordan’’ (xxii. 11), and “the 
plains of Jericho’’ (iv. 13; comp. 2 K. xxy. 5); 
all evidently subdivisions of the same idea, com- 
prehending the east bank equally with the west 
(Josh. xiii. 27). 

2. We must anticipate events slightly to be able 
to speak of the fords or passages of the Jordan. 
Jordan is inexhaustible in the book of Job (xl. 23), 
and deep enough to prove a formidable passage for 
belligerents (1 Mace. ix. 48); yet, as in all rivers 
of the same magnitude, there were shallows where 
it could be forded on foot. There were fords over 
against Jericho, to which point the men of Jericho 
pursued the spies (Josh. ii. 7), the same probably 
that are said to be “toward Moab ”’ in the book of 
Judges, where the Moabites were slaughtered (iii. 
28). Higher up, perhaps over against Succoth, 
some way above where the little river Jabbok 
(Zerka) enters the Jordan, were the fords or pas- 
sages of Bethbarah (probably the Bethabara, “ house 
of passage,” of the Gospel, though most moderns 
would read ‘“ Bethany,” see Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 
308, note, 2d ed.), where Gideon Jay in wait for the 
Midianites (Judg. vii. 24), and where the men of 
Gilead slew the Ephraimites (xii. 6). Not far off, 
in “the clay ground between Succoth and Zar- 
than,” were the brass foundries of king Solomon 
(1 K. vii. 46). These fords undoubtedly witnessed 
the first recorded passage of the Jordan in the O. 
T.: we say recorded, because there can be little 
dispute but that Abraham must have crossed it 
likewise. But only the passage of Jacob is men- 
tioned, and that in remarkable language: “ With 
my staff I passed oyer this Jordan, and now I am 
become two bands” (Gen. xxxii. 10, and Jabbok 
in connection with it, ver. 22). And Jordan was 
next crossed — over against Jericho— by Joshua 
the son of Nun, at the head of the descendants of 
the twelve sons of him who signalized the first pas- 
sage. The magnitude of their operations may be 
inferred from the fact, that —of the children of Reu- 
ben and of Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh, 
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only — “ about 40,000 prepared for war passed over 
before the Lord unto battle.” . . . (Josh. iv. 12 
and 13.) : 

The ceremonial of this second crossing is too 
well known to need recapitulation. It may be ob- 
served, however, that, unlike the passage of the 
Red Sea, where the intermediate agency of a strong 
east wiud is freely admitted (Ex. xiv. 21), it is 
here said, in terms equally explicit, not only that 
the river was then unusually full of water, but that 
“the waters which came down from above stood 
and rose up upon an heap . . . while those that 
came down toward the sea of the plain . . . failed 
and were cut off,” as soon as ever “the feet of the 
priests that bare the ark were dipped in the brim 
of the water”? (Josh. iii. 15, 16). That it hap- 
pened in haryest-time is seen also from ch. y. 10- 
12. Finally, with regard to the memorial of the 
twelve stones, such had been the altar erected by 
Moses “ under the hill”? (Ex. xxiv. 4); such, prob- 
ably, the altar erected by Joshua upon Mount Ebal, 
though the number of stones is not defined (Josh. 
viii. 31); and such, long afterwards, the altar erected 
by Elijah (1K. xviii. 31). Whether these twelve 
stones were deposited in, or on the banks of, the 
Jordan, or whether there were two sets, one for each 
locality, has been disputed. Josephus only recog- 
nizes a single construction — that of an altar — in 
either case; and this was built, according to him, 
in the present instance, 50 stadia from the riyer, 
and 10 stadia from Jericho, where the people en- 
eamped, with the stones which the heads of their 
tribes had brought from out of the bed of the Jor- 
dan. It may be added that Josephus seems loth 
to admit a miracle, both in the passage of the Jor- 
dan and that of the Red Sea (Ant. v. 1,,§ 4, ii. 
16, § 5). From their vicinity to Jerusalem these 
lower fords were much used; David, it is probable, 
passed over them in one instance to fight the Syr- 
ians (2 Sam. x. 17); and subsequently, when a 
fugitive himself, in his way to Mahanaim (xvii. 22), 
on the east bank. Hither Judah came to recon- 
duct the king home (2 Sam. xix. 15), and on this 
one occasion a ferry-boat —if the Hebrew word 
has been rightly rendered — is said to have been 
employed (ver. 18). Somewhere in these parts 
Elijah must have smitten the waters with his man- 
tle, ‘so that they divided hither and thither” (2 
K. ii. 8), for he had just left Jericho (ver. 4), and 
by the same route that he went did Elisha proba- 
bly return (ver. 14). Naaman, on the other hand; 
may be supposed to have performed his ablutions 
in the upper fords, for Elisha was then in Samaria 
(y. 3), and it was by these fords doubtless that the 
Syrians fled when miraculously discomfited through 
his instrumentality (vii. 15). finally, it was prob- 
ably by these upper fords that Judas and his fol- 
lowers went over into the great. plain before Beth- 
san —not that they crossed over against Bethsan 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, § 5), when they were retracing 
their steps from the land of Galaad to Jerusalem 
(1 Mace. v. 52). ; 

Thus there were two customary places, at which 
the Jordan was fordable, though there may have 
been more, particularly during the summer, which 
are not mentioned. And it must have been at one 
of these, if not at both, that baptism was after- 
wards administered by St. John and by the disci- 
ples of our Lord. The plain inference from the 
Gospels would appear to be that these baptisms 
were administered in more places than one. ‘There 
was one place where St. John baptized in the first 
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instance (7b mp@roy, John x. 40), though it is not 
named. /There was Bethabara — probably the up- 
per fords — where the Baptist, haying previously 
baptized our Lord — whether there or elsewhere — 
bears record to the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
Him which ensued (i. 29-34). There was Ainon, 
near to Salim, to the north, where St. John was 
baptizing upon another occasion, ‘because there 
was much water there”? (iii. 23). [A\non.] This 
was during the sumimer evidently (comp. ii. 13-23), 
that is, long after the feast of the Passover, and the 
river had become low, so that it was necessary to 
resort to some place where the water was deeper 
than at the ordinary fords. There was some place 
“in the land of Judwa’’ where our Lord, or rather 
his disciples, baptized about the same time (iii. 22). 
And lastly, there was the place — most probably 
the lower ford near Jericho — where all “ Jerusalem 
and Judea’? went out to be baptized of John in 
the Jordan (Matt. iii. 5; Mark i. 5). 

Where our Lord was baptized is not stated ex- 
pressly. What is stated is, (1) that as St. John 
was a native of some “city in the hill-country of 
Judeea”’? (Luke i. 89), so his preaching, commen- 
cing “in the wilderness of Judeea’’? (Matt. iii. 1), 
embraced ‘all the country about Jordan” (Luke 
ii. 3), and drew persons from Galilee, as far off as 
Nazareth (Mark i. 9) and Bethsaida (John i. 35, 
40, 44), as well as from Jerusalem; (2) that the 
baptism of the multitude from Jerusalem and Ju- 
dxa preceded that of our Lord (Matt. iii. 6, 13; 
Mark i. 5, 9); (3) that our Lord’s baptism was 
also distinct from that of the said multitude (Luke 
iii. 21); and (4) that He came from Nazareth in 
Galilee, and not from Jerusalem or Judea, to be 
baptized. The inference from all which would 
seem to be, (1) that the first (7d mpd roy) baptisms 
of St. John took place at the lower ford near Jeri- 
cho, to which not only ke himself, a native of Ju- 
deea, but all Jerusalem and Judvea likewise, would 
naturally resort as being the nearest; where simi- 
larly our Lord would naturally take refuge when 
driyen out from Jerusalem, and from whence He 
would be within reach of tidings from Bethany, 
the scene of his next miracle (John x. 39, 40), xi. 
1); (2) that his second baptisms were at the upper 
ford, or Bethabara, whither he had arrived in the 
course of his preachings, and were designed for the 
inhabitants of the more northern parts of the Holy 
Land, among whom were Jesus and Andrew, both 
from Galilee; (3) that his third and last baptisms 
were in the neighborhood of Ainon and Salim, 
still further to the north, where there was not gen- 
erally so much of a ford, but, on the contrary, 
where the water was still sufficiently deep, notwith- 
standing the advanced season. ‘Thus St. John 
would seem to haye moved upwards gradually to- 
wards Galilee, the seat of Herod’s jurisdiction, by 
whom he was destined to be apprehended and exe- 
euted; while our Lord, coming from Galilee, prob- 
ably by way of Samaria, as in the converse case 
(John iy. 8, 4), would seem to have met him half 
way, and to haye been baptized in the ford nearest 
to that locality — a ford which had been the scene 
of the first recorded crossing. The tradition which 
asserts Christ to have been baptized in the ford 
near Jericho, has been obliged to invent a Betha- 
bara near that spot, of which no trace exists in 
history, to appear consistent with Scripture (Origen, 
quoted by Alford on John i. 28). _ 

3. These fords —and more light will be thrown 
upon their exact site presently — were rendered so 
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much the more precious in those days from two 
circumstances. First, it does not appear that there 
were then any bridges thrown oyer, or boats regu- 
larly established on, the Jordan, for the purpose of 
transporting either pedestrians or merchandise 
from one bank to the other. One case, perhaps, 
of either bridge or boat is upon record; but it 
would seem to have been got up expressly for the 
occasion (2 Sam. xix. 18).¢ Neither the LXX. 
nor Vulg. contain a word about a “boat,” and 
Josephus says expressly that it was a ‘“ bridge”’ 
that was then extemporized (Ant. vii. 2 [11], § 2). 
And secondly, because, in the language of the au- 
thor of the book of Joshua (iii. 15), ‘Jordan 
overflowed all his banks all the time of harvest: ”’ 
a “swelling ’’ which, according to the Ist book of 
Chronicles (xii. 15), commenced “in the first 
month” (7. e. about the latter end of our March), 
drove the lion from his lair in the days of Jere- 
miah (xii. 5, xlix. 19, 1. 44), and had become a 
proverb for abundance in the days of Jesus the son 
of Sirach (Eeclus. xxiv. 26). The context of the 
first of these passages may suffice to determine the 
extent of this exuberance. The meaning is clearly 
that the channel or bed of the river became brim- 
full, so that the level of the water and of the banks 
was then the same. Dr. Robinson seems therefore 
to have good reason for saying that the ancient rise 
of the river has been greatly exaggerated (i. 540, 
2d ed.), so much so as to have been compared to 
that of the Nile (Reland, Palest. xl. 111). Evi- 
dently too.there is nothing extraordinary whatever 
in this oceurrence, On the contrary, it would be 
more extraordinary were it otherwise. All rivers 
that are fed by melting snows are fuller between 
March and September than between September 
and March; but the exact time of their increase 
varies with the time when the snows melt. The 
Po and Adige are equally full during their harvest- 
time with the Jordan; but the snows on Lebanon 
melt earlier than on the Alps, and harvest begins 
later in Italy than in the Holy Land. “The 
heavy rains of November and December,” as Dr. 
Robinson justly remarks, “find the earth in a 
parched and thirsty state, and are consequently 
absorbed into the soil as they fall. The melting 
of the snows, on the other hand, on the mountains 
can only affect the rivers. Possibly ‘the basins of 
Hileh and Tiberias’ may so far act as ‘regulators’ 
upon the Jordan as to delay its swelling till they 
have been replenished. On the other hand, the snows 
on Lebanon are certainly melting fast in April. 

4. The last feature which remains to be noticed 
in the Scriptural account of the Jordan is its fre- 
quent mention as a boundary: “over Jordan,” 
“ this,’? and “the other side,” or beyond Jordan,” 
were expressions as familiar to the Israelites as 
‘‘across the water,” ‘this,’ and “the other side 
of the Channel,” are to English ears. In one sense 
indeed, that is, in so far as it was the eastern 
boundary of the land of Canaan, it was the eastern 
boundary of the promised land (Num. xxxiy. 12). 
In reality, it was the long serpentine vine, trailing 
over the ground from N. to §., round which the 
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whole family of the twelve tribes were clustered. 
Four fifths of their number —nine tribes and a 
half — dwelt on the W. of it, and one fifth, or two 
tribes and a half, on the E. of it, with the Levites 
in their cities equally distributed amongst both, 
and it was theirs from its then reputed fountain- 
head to its exit into the Dead Sea. Those who 
lived on the E. of it had been allowed to do so on 
condition of assisting their brethren in their con- 
quests on the W. (Num. xxxii. 20-33); and those 
who lived on the W. “ went out with one consent ”’ 
when their countrymen on the E. were threatened 
(1 Sam. xi. 6-11). The great altar built by the 
children of Reuben, of Gad, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, on the banks of the Jordan, was designed 
as a witness of this intercommunion and mutual 
interest (Josh. xxii. 10-29). In fact, unequal as 
the two sections were, they were nevertheless re- 
garded as integral parts of the whole land; and 
thus there were three cities of refuge for the man- 
slayer appointed on the E. of the Jordan; and there 
were three cities, and no more, on the W.—in both 
cases moreoyer equi-distant one from the other 
(Num. xxxv. 9-15; Josh. xx. 7-9; Lewis, Heb. 
Republ. ii. 13). When these territorial divisions 
had been broken up in the captivities of Israel and 
Judah, some of the “coasts beyond Jordan”? seem 
to have been retained under Judea. [JuDmA.] 
Il. As the passage which is supposed to speak 


of “the fountain of Daphne’? (Num. xxxiy. 11, 


and Patrick ad /., see below) is by no means clear, 
we cannot appeal to Holy Scripture for any infor- 
mation respecting the sources of the Jordan. What 
Josephus and others say about the Jordan may be 
briefly told. Panium, says Josephus (7. e. the 
sanctuary of Pan), appears to be the source of the 
Jordan; whereas it has a secret passage hither un- 
der ground from Phiala, as it is called, about 120 
stadia distant from Ceesarea, on the road to Tra- 
chonitis, and on the right hand side of, and not far 
from the road. Being a wheel-shaped pool, it is 
rightly called Phiala from its rotundity (repipe- 
pelas); yet the water always remains there up to 
the brim, neither subsiding nor overflowing. That 
this is the true source of the Jordan was first dis- 
covered by Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis — for by 
his orders chaff was cast into the water at Phiala, 
and it was taken up at Panium. Panium was 
always a lovely spot; but the embellishments of 
Agrippa, which were sumptuous, added greatly to 
its natural charms (from Bell. Jud. i. 21, § 3; and 
Ant. xv. 10, § 3, it appears that the temple there 
was due to Herod the Great). It is from this cave 
at all events that the Jordan commences his osten- 
sible course above ground; traversing the marshes 
and fens of Semechonitis (L. Merom or Hileh), and 
then, after a course of 120 stadia, passing by the 
town Julias, and intersecting the Lake of Gennesa- 
ret, winds its way through a considerable wilder- 
ness, till it finds its exit in the Lake Asphaltites (B. 
J. iii. 10, § 7). Elsewhere he somewhat modifies 
his assertion respecting the nature of the great plain 
{JrRICcHO]; while on the physical beauties of 
Gennesaret, the palms and figs, olives and grapes, 


a*The A. V. has in that passage “ ferry-boat”’; 
with the article in Hebrew, probably denoting the one 
provided for David, and not the one in use at that 


station. This is the proper sense of may, and 
He. 


generally accepted. (See Thenius, Biicher Samuiels, p. 
216.) Tristram says there is but one single ferry-boat 
even on the Lake of Galilee at the present time (Land 


of Israel, p. 30, 2d ed.). Some explorers, as Costigan, 
Molyneaux, and Lynch, have launched boats on the 
Jordan, and with difficulty have made their way to the 
Dead Sea ; but for ordinary uses boating was and still 
is impracticable on account of the many violent rapids 
in the river, and to some extent unnecessary on ac- 
count of the fords. Hi. 
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that flourished round it, and the fish for which 
its waters were far-famed, he is still more elo- 
quent (B. J. iii. 10, § ‘8). In the first chapter 
of the next book (iy. 1, § 1) he notices more foun- 
tains at a place called Daphne (still Difneh, see 
Rob. Bibl. Res. vol. iii. p. 393, note), immediately 
under the temple of the golden calf, which he calls 
the sources of the little, and its communication 
with the great, Jordan (comp. Ant. i. 10, § 1, v. 
3, § 1, and viii. 8, § 4). While Josephus dilates 
upon its sources, Pausanias, who had visited the 
Jordan, dilates upon its extraordinary disappear- 
ance. He cannot get over its losing itself in the 
Dead Sea, and compares it to the submarine course 
of the Alpheus from Greece to Sicily (lib. v. 7, 4, 
ed. Dindorf.). Pliny goes so far as to say that the 
Jordan instinctively shrinks from entering that 
dread lake by which it is swaliowed up. On the 
other hand Pliny attributes its rise to the fountain 
of Paneas, from which, he adds, Caesarea was sur- 
named (7. N. v. 15). Lastly, Strabo speaks of 
the aromatic reeds and rushes, and even balsam, 
that grew on the shores and marshes round Geunes- 
aret; but can he be believed when he asserts that 
the Aradians and others were in the habit of sail- 
ing up Jordan with cargo? (xvi. 2, 16.) It will 
be remembered that he wrote during the first days 
of the empire, when there were boats in abundance 
upon Gennesaret (John vi. 22-24). 

Ill. Among the latest travellers who have ex- 
plored and afterwards written upon the course or 
sources of the Jordan, are Messrs. Irby and Mangles 
(Journal of Trav.), Dr. Robinson, Lieut. Lynch 
and party (Marrat. and Off. Rep.), Capt. Newbold 
(Journal of R. Asiat. S., vol. xvi. p. 8 ff), Rev. 
W. Thomson (Bibl. Sac., vol. iii. p. 184 ff}, and 
Professor Stanley. While making our best ac- 
knowledgments to these writers for what is con- 
tained in the following summary, we shall take the 
liberty of offering one or two criticisms where per- 
sonal inspection constrains our demurring to their 
conclusions. According to the older commentators 
“ Dan” was a stream that rose in a fountain called 
Phiala, in the district called Panium, and among 
the roots of Lebanon; then after a subterraneous 
course, reappeared near the town called Paneas, 
Dan, or Ceesarea Philippi, where it was joined by a 
small stream called “ Jor;’? and henceforth united 
both names in one —Jordan (Corn. a Lap. in 
Deut. xxxiii. 22). But it has been well observed 


that the Hebrew word 77779, Jarden, has no rela- 
tion whatever to the name Dan; and also that the 
river had borne that name from the days of Abra- 
ham, and from the days of Job, at least five cen- 
turies before the name of Dan was given to the 
city at its source (Robinson, iii. 412). It should 
be added that the number of streams meeting at or 
about Banids very far exceeds two. 


This is one of the points on which we are com- 
pelled to dissent from one and all of the foregoing 
travellers — not one of them dwells upon the phe- 
nomenon that from the village of Hashbeiya on the 
N. W. to the village of Shib’a on the N. E. of 
Béaniés, the entire slope of Anti-Lebanon is alive 
with bursting fountains and gushing streams, 
every one of which, great or small, finds its way 
sooner or later into the swamp between Bdnids and 
lake Hileh, and eventually becomes part of the 
Jordan. Incidentally this of course comes out; but 
surely this, and not those three prime sources ex- 
clusively, to which Captain Newbold has most justly 
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added a fourth, passed over without a word by the 
rest —should be made the prominent feature of 
that charmed locality. ‘The fact is, that with the 
exception of Messrs. Irby and Mangles, he is the 
only traveller of them all who has in any degree 
explored the S. E. side of the slope; the route of 
the others being from Bénids to Hashbeiya on the 
western side. ‘Then again all have travelled in the 
months of April, May, or June—that is, before 
the melting of the snows had ceased to have influ- 
ence — except Messrs. Irby and Mangles, whose 
scanty notices were made in February, or just after 
the heavy rains. Whereas in order to be able to 
decide to which of those sources Jordan is most 
indebted, the latter end of October, the end of the 
dry season, and just before the rains set in — when 
none but streams possessed of inherent vitality are 
in existence — should have been chosen. Far be 
it from us to depreciate those time-honored parent 
springs —the noble fountain (of Daphne) under 
the Tell, or hill of Dan (Tell el-Kddy), which 
‘gushes out all at once a beautiful river of delicious 
water ’’ in the midst of verdure and welcome shade; 
still less, that magnificent “burst of water out of 
the low slope” in front of the picturesque cave 
of Bands, inscriptions in the niches of which still 
testify to the deity that was once worshipped there, 
and to the royal munificence that adorned his shrine. 
Travellers, nevertheless, who .have seen Clitumnus 
(and to read of it in Pliny, Zp. lib. viii. 8, is almost 
to see), Vaucluse, or even Holywell in N. Wales, 
will have seen something of the kind. But what 
shall we say to “ the bold perpendicular rock ’’? near 
Hashbeiya, “from beneath which,’ we are told, 
“the river gushes copious, translucent, aud cool, 
in two rectangular streams, one to the N. E., and 
the other to the N. W.?” for if this source, being 
the most distant of all, may “claim in a strictly 
scientific sense to be the parent stream of the 
whole valley,’’ then let us be prepared on the same 
principle to trace the Mississippi back to the Mis- 
sourl. Besides, Captain Newbold —and we can 
here vouch for his statement — has detected a 4th 
source, which according to the Arabs, is never dry, 
in what Mr. Thomson hastily dismisses as the 
mountain-torrent Wady el-Kid, and Messrs. Irby 
and Mangles as a “rivulet; ’’ but which the Captain 
appears to have followed to the springs called /'sh- 
Shar, though we must add, that its sources, ac- 
cording to our impression, lie considerably more to 
the N. It runs past the ruined walls and forts of 
Bands on the 8. E. Nobody that has seen its 
dizzy cataracts in the month of April, or its deep- 
rock-hewn bed at all other seasons, can speak 
lightly of it; though it is naturally lost upon all 
those who quit Banids for the N. W. 

Again, we make bold to say, that the Phiala of 
Josephus has not yet been identified. Any lake 
would have been called Phiala by the Greeks that 
bore that shape (Reland, Palest. 41; comp. Hof- 
mann’s Lex. Univ. s. y.; if we mistake not, the Lake 
of Delos is a further instance). But Birket er-Ram, 
or the alleged Phiala, lying to the 8. EK. of, and at 
some distance from, the cave of Bdanids, we are not 
surprised that the story of Josephus should be voted 
absurd; for he is thus made to say seriously, what 
even to a tragic poet was the climax of impossibil- 
ities (Eur. Wed. 410), that “ the fountains of sacred 
streams flow backwards,’ or up-hill. The Arabs 
doubtless heard of the story of the chaff through 
some dragoman, who heard it from his masters; 
but the direction of Shib’a — “six hours higher 
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up the southern declivity of Mount Hermon,’ and 
therefore to the N. I. of Banids — is beyond doubt 
the true one, as long since pointed out by Reland 
(ibid., and see his Map) for the site of the lake. 
According to Lynch, “a very large fountain issuing 
from the base of a high rock” exists there (Of. 
Rep. 112). Lastly, the actual description given by 
Captain Newbold of the lake Mery el-Man, ‘3 hrs. 
£. 10° N. from Banids,” proves, at all events, that 
there is one circular lake, besides Birket er-lam, 
in those regions, and in the very direction indi- 
cated by the historian. We cannot help, therefore, 
entertaining a suspicion that JZfer7 él-Man will 
turn out to be tht true Phiala. 

Once more, Mr. Thomson had stated that ‘the 
Hashbeiya, when it reaches the L. Hileh, has been 
immensely enlarged by the waters from the great 
fountains of Bdnids, Tell el-Kddy, el-Mellahah, 
Derakit or Belat”’ (both on the western side of 
the plain), “and innumerable other springs.’’ Cap- | 
tain Newbold, on the other hand, found it impos- 
sible to ascertain whether such a junction took 
place, or not, before they enter the lake (p. 15). 
Ilis Arabs strongly maintained the negative. It 
was reserved for Dr. Robinson in 1852 to settle the 
question of their previous junction, which according 
to him may be witnessed one third of a mile N. of 
Tell Sheikh Yusuf: so that they enter Hileh, as 
they depart from it, in one united stream (vol. iii. 
395). Its passage through and from Gennesaret 
is that of uninterrupted unity. But that the waters 
of the Jordan do not condescend to mingle in any 
sense with those of the lake, is as true as that the 
Rhone and the Lake of Geneva never embrace. Any 
comparison between the waters of the Jordan, as a 
fertilizer, or as a beverage, with those of the Nile, 
would be no less unreal; while from the immense 
amount of yegetable matter which they contain, 
the former decompose with a rapidity perfectly 
marvelous when kept. Travellers, therefore, who 
are desirous of preserving them, will do well to go 
to the fountain-heads for their supply. There alone 
they sparkle and look inviting. 

“The Jordan enters Gennesaret about two miles 
below the ruins of the ancient city Julias, or the 
Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, which lay upon its eastern 
bank. At its mouth it is about 70 feet wide, a 
lazy, turbid stream, flowing between low alluvial 
banks. There are several bars not far from its 
mouth, where it can be forded. . . . From the site 
of Bethsaida to Jis Bendt Ya'kdb is about six 
miles. The Jordan here rushes along, a foaming 
torrent (much of course depending on the season 
when it is visited), through a narrow winding 
ravine, shut in by high precipitous banks. Aboye 
the bridge the current is less rapid and the banks 
are lower. The whole distance from the lake e/- 
Tiileh to the Sea of Tiberias is nearly nine miles, 
and the fall of the river is about 600 feet ’* (Porter's 
Handbook, part ii. pp. 426-27; comp. Stanley's 
S. f: P. p. 364, note 1, 2d ed.). 

The two principal features in the course of the 
Jordan are its descent and its sinuosity. From its 
fountain-heads to the point where it is lost to 
nature, it rushes down one continuous inclined 
plane, only broken by a series of rapids or pre- 
cipitous falls. Between the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea, Lieutenant Lynch passed down 27 
rapids which he calls threatening; besides a great 
many more of lesser magnitude. According to the 
computations which were then made, the descent 
of the Jordan in each mile was about 11.8 English 
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feet; the depression of the Lake of Tiberias below 
the level of the Mediterranean 653.3; and that of 
the Dead Sea 1316.7 (Robinson, i. 612, note xxx.). 
Thus “the Descender’” may be said to have fairly 
earned his name. Its sinuosity is not so remark- 
able in the upper part of its course. Lieutenant 
Lynch would regard the two phenomena in the 
light of cause and effect. “ The great secret,”’ he 
says, “ of the depression between Lake Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea is solved by the tortuous course of 
the Jordan. In a space of 60 miles of latitude and 
4 or 5 miles of longitude, the Jordan traverses at 
least 200 miles” (Off. Letter, p. 265 of Narrat.). 
During the whole passage of 8} days, the time 
which it took his boats to reach the Dead Sea from 
Gennesaret, only one straight reach of any length, 
about midway between them, 7. €. on the 4th day, 
is noticed. he rate of stream seems to have varied 
with its relative width and depth. The greatest 
width mentioned was 180 yards, the point where 
it enters the Dead Sea. Here it was only 3 feet 
deep. On the 6th day the width in one place was 
80 yards, and the depth only 2 feet; while the cur- 
rent on the whole varied from 2 to 8 knots. On 
the 5th day the width was 70 yards, with a current 
of 2 knots, or 30 yards with a current of 6 knots. 
The only living tributaries to the Jordan noticed 
particularly below Gennesaret were the Yarmik 
(Hieromax) and the Zerka (Jabbok). The mouth 
of the former of these was passed on the 3d day, 
40 yards wide, with moderate current: while the 
latter, whose course became visible on the 7th day, 
was, on the 8th day, discovered to have two dis- 
tinct outlets into the main stream, one of which 
was then dry. Older writers had distinguished two 
beds and banks of the Jordan; the first, that oc- 
cupied by the river in its normal state; the second, 
comprising the space which it occupied during its 
swelling or overflow (Martiniere, Dict. Geograph. 
s. y.). Similarly Lieutenant Lynch has remarked, 
‘« There are evidently two terraces to the Jordan, 
and through the lowest one the river runs its ser- 
pentine course. From the stream, above the im- 
mediate banks, there is, on each side, a singular 
terrace of low hills, like truncated cones, which is 
the bluff terminus of an extended table-land, reach- 
ing quite to the mountains of Hauran on the E., 
and the high hills on the western side” (Narrat., 
April 13, and comp. what Capt. Newbold says, p. 
22). There are no bridges over Jordan to which 
an earlier date has been assigned than that of the 
Roman occupation; and there are vestiges of Roman 
roads in different parts of the country — between 
Nabulus and Beisén for instance — that may well 
have crossed by these bridges. The Saracens after- 
wards added to their number, or restored those 
which they found in ruins. Thus the bridge called 
el-Ghujan over the Hashbeiya, has two pointed 
arches and one round (Newbold, p. 13)swhile the 
entire architecture of the Jisr Benat Ya’kdb (of the 
daughters of Jacob), 24 miles to the S. of L. Hfileh, 
as well as of the khan adjacent to it on the eastern 
side, is pronounced to be Saracenie (ibid., p. 20). 
A Roman bridge of ten arches, Jisr Semakh, spans 
the Jordan near the village bearing that name, and 
was doubtless on the route from Tiberias and Tari- 
chea to Gadara and Decapolis (ibid., p. 21, Irby, 
p- 90). Lastly, the bridge of Mejdmieh which 
crosses the Jordan about six miles from the Lake 
of Gennesaret, was Saracenic; while that near the 


ford Damich was more Roman (Newbold, p. 20, 
and Lynch, Narr., April 16). 
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Turning from these artificial constructions to the 
old bridges of nature—the fords —we find a re- 
markable yet perfectly independent concurrence 
between the narrative of Lieutenant Lynch and 
what has been asserted previously respecting the 
fords or passages of the Bible. We do not indeed 
affirm that the localities fit into each other like the 
pieces of a puzzle. Yet still it is no slight coinci- 
dence that no more than three, or at most four 
recular fords should haye been set down by the 
chroniclers of the American expedition. 
first occur on the same day within a few hours of 
each other, and are called respectively Wacabes and 
Siikwa (Off. Rep. pp. 25 and 26). Eighteen iniles 
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day, the ford of Ddmieh, as it is called, opposite to 
the commencement of the Wady Zerka, some miles 
above the junction of that river with the Jordan, 
and where the road from Ndbulus to es-Salt crossed. 
Could we ascertain the true site of Succoth, we 
might be better able to decide which of these two 
fords answered best to the Beth-barah of the Old 
Test., or Bethabara of the New; and then Anon 
might be the ford, or one of the two fords, to the 
N. of it. It is perhaps worthy of note that the 
neighborhood of the ford Siikwa is represented 


las the dreariest wild imaginable — fearful solitude 
‘and monotony (Narr, April 15). That Messrs. 
| Irby and Mangles forded the Jorfian near Tarichea 


Ki. by N. of the last of these were the ruins of | was probably due to the ruins of the old Roman 
Jerash (which our authority confounds with Pella), | bridge; on the contrary, where they forded it on 
exactly in a line with which. is placed the site of | horseback, 14 hour from Beisdn, Lynch found the 
Succoth, or Sakit, in the map of Dr. Robinson; | water between 5 and 6 feet deep. 


though he admits that arguments are not wanting 
acing it some wa S. (vol. ili. p. 310). 
for placing it some way to the S. (vol p- 310) 


The next ford is passed the following, or the 7th 


The ford el-Mashrda over against Jericho was 
the last ford put upon record, and it is too well 
known to need any lengthened notice. Here tra- 
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The Jordan on the road from Nabltis to es-Salt. 


dition has chosen to combine the passage of the 
Israelites under Joshua with the baptism of our 
Lord — a more distant ford would haye been found 
highly inconvenient for the Jerusalem pilgrims; 
and here accordingly, three miles below the ruined 
convent of St. John —in honor of these events — 
the annual bathing of the Oriental pilgrims takes 
place; of which Professor Stanley has given a lively 
picture (S. g¢ P. pp. 314-16; comp. Off. Rep. pp. 
29, 30). ; 

We have observed that not a single city ever 
crowned the banks of the Jordan. Still Bethshan 
and Jericho to the W., Gerasa, Pella, and Gadara 
to the E. of it, were important cities, and caused a 
good deal of traffic between the two opposite banks. 
Under the sway of the Egyptian sultans, the bridge 
of the Daughters of Jacob seems to have been one 


of the high-roads to Damascus. Another road to 
Damascus was from Ndbulus through Bezsdn, and 
was brought over by the bridge at the mouth of 
the Yurmik. The sites of these cities, with their 
history, are discussed under their respective names; 
and for the same reason we abstain from going 
deeply into the physical features of the Jordan or 
of the Ghor, for these will be treated of more at 
large under the general head of Palestine. We 
shall confine ourselves therefore to the most cursory 
notice. As there were slime-pits, or pits of bitu- 
men, and salt-pits (Gen. xi. 8; Zeph. ii. 9) in the 
vale of Siddim, on the extreme south, so Mr. 
Thomson speaks of bitumen wells 20 minutes 
from the bridge over the Haushbecya on the extreme 
north; while Ain el-Mellahah above L. Hileh is 
emphatically “the fountain of the salt works” 
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(Lynch’s Narrat., p. 470). Thermal springs are 
frequent about the Lake of Tiberias; the most cele- 
brated, below the town bearing that name (Robin- 
son, ii. 384, 385); some near Emmaus (Lynch, p. 
467), some near Magdala, and some not far from 
Gadara (Irby, pp. 90,91). The hill of Dan is said 
to be an extinet crater, and masses of yolcanie rock 
and tufa are noticed by Lynch not far from the 
mouth of the Yarmik (Narrat., April 12). Dark 
basalt is the characteristic of the rocks in the upper 
stage; trap, limestone, sandstone, and conglomerate 
in the lower. On the 2d day of the passage a 
bank of fuller’s-earth was observed. 

How far the Jordan in olden time was ever a 
zone of cultivation like the Nile is uncertain. 
Now, with the exception of the eastern shores of 
the L. Hileh, the hand of man may be said to 
have disappeared from its banks. The genuine 
Arab is a nomad by nature, and contenins agricul- 
ture. There, however, Dr. Robinson, in the month 
of May, found the land tilled almost down to the 
lake; and large crops of wheat, barley, maize, 
sesame, and rice rewarded the husbandman. 
Horses, cattle, and sheep—all belonging to the 
Ghawarineh tribe — fattened on the rich pasture; 
and large herds of black buffaloes luxuriated in the 
streams and in the deep mire of the marshes (vol. 
iii. p. 396). These are doubtless lineal descendants 
of the fat bulls of Bashan,’’ as the ‘oaks of Ba- 
shan” are still the magnificent staple tree of those 
regions. Cultivation degenerates as we advance 
southwards. Corn-fields wave round Gennesaret 
on the W., and the palm and vine, fig and pome- 
granate, are still to be seen here and there. Melons 
grown on its shores are of great size and much 
esteemed. Pink oleanders, and a rose-colored spe- 
cies of hollyhock, in great profusion, wait upon 
every approach toa rill or spring. ‘These gems of 
nature reappear in the lower course of the Jordan. 
There the purple thistle, the bright yellow marigold 
and scarlet anemone saluted the adventurers of the 
New World: the laurestinus and oleander, cedar 
and arbutus, willow and tamarisk, accompanied 
them on their route. As the climate became more 
tropical and the lower Ghor was entered, large 
ghurrah trees, like the aspen, with silvery foliage, 
overhung them; and the cane, frequently impene- 
trable and now in blossom, ‘“ was ever at the water’s 
edge.’”? Only once during the whole voyage, on the 
4th day, were patches of wheat and barley visible, 
but the hand that had sowed them lived far away. 
As Jeremiah in the O. T., and St. Jerome and 
Phocas (see Reland as above) among Christian pil- 
grims, had spoken of the Jordan as the resort of 
lions, so tracks of tigers, wild boars, and the like, 
presented themselves from time to time to these 
explorers. Flocks of wild ducks, of cranes, of 
pigeons, and of swallows, were scared by their ap- 
proach; and a specimen of the bulbul, or Syrian 
nightingale, fell into their hands. The. scenery 
throughout was not inspiring —it was of a sub- 
dued character when they started; profoundly 
gloomy and dreary near ford Stikwa; and then 
utterly sterile just before they reached Jericho. 
With the exception of a few Arab tribes — so say- 
age as scarce to be considered exceptions — hu- 
manity had become extinct on its banks. 

We cannot take leave of our subject without 
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expressing our warmest thanks to our Transatlantic 
brethren. It was not enough that Dr. Robinson 
should have eclipsed all other writers who had pre- 
ceded him in his noble work upon Palestine, but 
that a nation from the extreme W.— from a con- 
tinent utterly unknown to the Old or New Testa- 
ment — should have been the first to accomplish 
the navigation of that sacred river, which has been 
before the world so prominently for nearly 4000 
years; this is a fact which surely ought not to be 
passed over by any writer on the Jordan in silence, 
or uncommemorated.¢ K. S. Ff. 

JOR IBAS (IépiBos: Joribus)—=JAriwB (1 
Esdr. viii. 44; comp. Ezr. viii. 16). 

JOBRIBUS (IdépiBos: Joribus) = JARIB (1 
Esdr. ix. 19; comp. Ezr. x. 18). 

JO’RIM Clwpetu: [Jorim]), son of Matthat, 
in the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 29), in the 
13th generation from David inclusive; about con- 
temporary, therefore, with Ahaz. The form of the 
name is anomalous, and should probably be either 
Joram or Joiarim. Geek 

JOR’KOAM (oy7y [diffusion of’ the peo- 
ple, Fiirst]: *IexAdy; [Vat- IaxAav;] Alex. Iep- 
kaay: Jercaam), either a descendant of Caleb the 
son of Hezron, through Hebron, or, as Jarchi says, 
the name of a place in the tribe of Judah, of which 
Raham was prince (1 Chr. ii. 44). It was proba- 
bly in the neighborhood of Hebron. Jerome gives 
it in the form Jerchaam ( Quest. Hebr. in Paral.). 

JOS’ABAD. 1. (TAIN [Jehovah is giver]: 
"Iwa(abde [Vat. -BaB]; Alex. Iw(aBad; FA. 
Iw(aBaB: Jezabad.) Properly JozaBaAp, the 
Gederathite, one of the hardy warriors of Benjamin 
who left Saul to follow the fortunes of David during 
his residence among the Philistines at Ziklag (1 
Chr. xii. 4). 

2. (IwoaBdes; [Vat. lwraBees; Ald. IwocdB- 
ados:] Josadus)= Jozabad, son of Jeshua the 
Levite (1 Esdr. viii. 63; comp. Ezr. viii. 33). 

3. ([Rom. “Iw(aBdos; Vat. ZaBdos; Ald. ‘Iw- 
odBados;] Alex. A¢aBados: Zabdias), one of the 
sons of Bebai (1 Esdr. ix. 29). [ZABBAT.] 

JOS APHAT (lwcaddr: Josaphat) = JxE- 
HOSHAPHAT, king of Judah (Matt. i. 8). 

JOSAPHYVAS Clecadtas: Josaphias) = Jo- 
SIPHIAH (1 Esdr. viii. 36; comp. Ezr. viii. 10). 

* JO’SEK, A. V., Luke iii. 29 incorrectly for 
JosEs, which see. A. 

JOSEDEC (Iwcedéx: Josedec, Josedech), 
1 Esdr. v. 5, 48, 56, vi. 2, ix. 19; Ecelus. xlix. 12, 
= JEHOZADAK or JOZADAK, the father of Jeshua, 
whose name also appears as JosepEcH (Hag. i. 1). 

JOSEPH (FON [see infra]: "Iwahp: Jo- 
seph). 1. The elder of the two sons of Jacob by 
Rachel. Like his brethren, he received his name 
on account of the cireumstances of his birth. We 
read that Rachel was long barren, but that at length 
she ‘bare a son; and said, God hath taken away 


(FDS) my reproach : and she called his name Joseph 
(FON); saying, the Lord will add (FDS) to me 


another son” (Gen. xxx. 23, 24): a hope fulfilled 
in the birth of Benjamin (comp. xxxv. 17). This 


a * For general sketches of the Jordan Valley the 
reader may see, also, Robinson, Phys. Geogr. of Pal- 
estine, Pp. 82 f., pp. 144-164; Rawlinson, Ancient Mon- 


archies, iv. 256, 277; Tristram, Natural History of the 
Bible, pp. 5, 10, 22; and, especially, Gage’s translation ef 
Ritter’s Geogr. of Palestine, ii. 14, 50-53, 161, &e. LH. 
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passage seems to indicate a double etymology (from 
FDS and *O%). There is nothing improbable in 
this explanation, because of the relation of the tak- 
ing away the reproach to the expectation of another 
son. Such double etymologies are probably more 
common in Hebrew names than is generally sup- 
posed. 

The date of Joseph’s birth relatively to that of 
the coming of Jacob into Egypt is fixed by the 
mention that he was thirty years old when he be- 
came governor of Keypt (xli. 46), which agrees 
with the statement that he was “seventeen years 
old”? (xxxvii. 2) about the time that his brethren 
sold him. He was therefore born about 39 years 
before Jacob came into Egypt, and, according to the 
chronology which we hold to be the most probable, 
B.C. cir. 1906. 

After Joseph’s birth he is first mentioned when 
a youth, seventeen years old. As the child of 
Rachel, and ‘son of his old age”’ (xxxvii. 3), and 
doubtless also for his excellence of character, he 
was beloved by his father above all his brethren. 
Probably at this time Rachel was already dead and 
Benjamin but an infant, Benjamin, that other 
“child of his old age” (xliv. 20), whom Jacob 
afterwards loved as all that remained of Rachel 
when he supposed Joseph dead — ‘his brother is 
dead, and he alone is left of his mother, and his 
father loveth him” (/.¢.).4 Jacob at this time 
had two small pieces of land in Canaan, Abraham’s 
burying-place at Hebron in the south; and the 
“ parcel of a field, where he [Jacob] had spread 
his tent’? (Gen. xxxili. 19), at Shechem in the 
north, the latter being probably, from its price, the 
lesser of the two. He seems then to have stayed 
at Hebron with the aged Isaac while his sons kept 
his flocks. Joseph, we read, brought the evil re- 
port of his brethren to his father, and they hated 
him because his father loved him more than them, 
and had shown his preference by making him a dress 


(DOD 272), which appears to have been a 


@ According to the order of the narrative, Rachel’s 
death preceded the selling of Joseph; it is unlikely 
that 17 years should have elapsed between the birth 
of Joseph and that of Benjamin; and as Benjamin 
had ten sons at the coming into Egypt (xlvi. 21), it is 
scarcely probable that he was born no more than 22 
years before. here is moreover no mention of Rachel 
besides the allusion in the speech of Judah to Joseph, 
quoted above (xliv. 20), in the whole subsequent nar- 
rative, until dying Jacob, when he blesses Ephraim 
and Manasseh, returns to the thought of his beloved 
wife, and says, “And as for me, when I came from 
Padan, Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan in 
the way, when yet [there was] but a little way to come 
unto Ephrath : and I buried her there in the way of 
Ephrath ; the same [is] Beth-lehem ” (xlviii. 7). Jo- 
seph’s anxiety in Egypt to see Benjamin seems to favor 
the idea that he had known him as a child. When 
Joseph was sold, Benjamin can, howeyer, haye only 
been very young. 

b The name of this dress seems to signify “a tunic 
reaching to the extremities.” It was worn by David’s 
daughter Tamar, being the dress of “ the king’s daugh- 
ters [that were] virgins” (2 Sam. xiii. 18, see 19), 
There seems no reason for the LXX. rendering yer 

* roukidos, or the Vulg. polymita, except that it is very 
likely that such a tunic would be ornamented with 
colored stripes, or embroidered. The richer classes 
among the ancient Egyptians wore long dresses of 
white linen. The people of Palestine and Syria, rep- 
resented on the Egyptian monuments as enemies or 
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long tunic with sleeves, worn by youths and maid- 
ens of the richer class.2 The hatred of Joseph’s 
brethren was increased by his telling of a dream 
foreshowing that they would bow down to him, 
which was followed by another of the same import.¢* 
It is remarkable that thus early prophetic dreams 
appear in Joseph’s life. This part of the history 
(xxxvil. 3-11) may perhaps be regarded as a retro- 
spective introduction to the narrative of the great 
crime of the envious brethren. They had gone to 
Shechem to feed the flock, and Joseph was sent 
thither from the vale of Hebron by his father to 
bring him word of their welfare and that of the 
flock. They were not at Shechem, but were gone 
to Dothan, which appears to have been not very far 
distant, pasturing their flock like the Arabs of the 
present day, wherever the wild country (ver. 22) 
was unowned. On Joseph’s approach, his brethren, 
except Reuben, resolved to kill him; but Reuben 
saved him, persuading them to cast him into a dry 
pit with the intent that he might restore him to 
his father. Accordingly when Joseph was come, 
they stripped him of his tunic and cast him into 
the pit, ‘and they sat down to eat bread: and 
they lifted up their eyes and looked, and behold, a 
company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with their 
camels bearing spicery [?] and balm and eum 
ladanum [?], going to carry [it] down to Egypt” 
(ver. 25).— In passing we must call attention to 
the interest of this early notice of the trade be- 
tween Palestine and Keypt.-— The Ishmaelites are 
also called Midianites in the narrative: that the 
two names are used interchangeably is evident from 
ver. 28; it must therefore be supposed that one of 
them is generic; the caravan ‘came from Gilead ”’ 
and brought balm; ¢ so that it is reasonable to 
infer the merchants to have been Midianites, and 
that they are also called Ishmaelites by a kind of 
generic use of that name. Judah suggested to his 
brethren to sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites, appeal- 
ing at once to their covetousness and, in proposing 
a less cruel course than that on which they were 


tributaries, wore similar dresses, partly colored, gen- 
erally with a stripe round the skirts and the borders 
of the sleeves. 

¢ From Joseph’s second dream, and his father’s 
rebuke, it might be inferred that Rachel was living 
at the time that he dreamt it. It is indeed possible 
that it may have occurred some time before the sell- 
ing of Joseph, and been interpreted by Jacob of Ra- 
chel, who certainly was not alive at its fulfillment, so 
that it could not apply to her. Yet, if Leah only 
survived, Jacob might have spoken of her as Joseph's 
mother. The dream, moreover, indicates eleven breth- 
ren besides the father and mother of Joseph ; if there- 
fore Benjamin were already born, Rachel must have 
been dead: the reference is therefore more probably 
to Leah, who may have been living when Jacob went 
into Egypt. 

d The three articles of commerce carried by the 
carayan we haye rendered spicery, balm, and gum 
of SND) is extremely 
doubtful: there is nothing to guide us but the ren- 


derings of the LXX @upcama and the Vulg. aromata, 
and the congruity of their meaning with that of the 


ladanum. The meaning 


name of the second article. As to the waahss there 


can be no doubt that it was a kind of balm, although 
its exact kind is difficult to determine. The meaning 


of wd is not certain: perhaps gum ladanum is 
a not improbable conjecture. 
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probably still resolved, to what remnant of broth- 
erly feeling they may still have had. Accordingly 
they took Joseph out of the pit and sold him “ for 
twenty [shekels] of silver’? (ver. 28), which we 
find to have been, under the Law, the value of a 
male from five to twenty years old (Lev. xxvii. 5). 
Probably there was a constant traflic in white slaves, 
and the price, according to the unchangeableness 
of eastern customs, long remained the same. It is 
worthy of remark that we here already find the 
descendants of Abraham’s concubines oppressing 
the lawful lieirs. Reuben was absent, and on his 
return to the pit was greatly distressed at not find- 
ing Joseph. His brethren pretended to Jacob that 
Joseph had been killed by some wild beast, taking 
to him the tunie stained with a kid’s blood, while 
even Reuben forbore to tell him the truth, all speak- 
ing constantly of the lost brother as though they 
knew not what had befallen him, and even as dead. 
“And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth 
upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days. 
And all his sons and all his daughters rose up to 
comfort him; but he refused to be comforted; and 
he said, For I will go down unto my son mourning 
into the grave. Thus his father wept for him” 
(Gen. xxxvii. 34, 35).2 Jacob's lamentation shows 
that he knew of a future state, for what comfort 
would he have in going into his own grave when 
he thought that his lost son had been torn by wild 
beasts? This is one of the cases in which we 
shoufd certainly understand ‘Hades’? by “the 
grave,” and may translate, ‘For I will go down 
unto my son mourning to Hades.” ¢ 

.The Midianites sold Joseph in Egypt to Potiphar, 
‘¢an officer of Pharaoh, captain of the execution- 
ers, an Egyptian’? (xxxix. 1; comp. xxxvii. 36).¢ 
We have probably no right to infer, as Gesenius 


has done (Thes. s. v. rT70), that by the execu- 


tioners we are to understand the same as the king’s 
guard or body-guard.¢ This may be the case when 
the Chaldzeans are spoken of, for the immediate in- 
fliction of punishment under the very eye of the 
sovereign was always usual both with Shemites and 
Tartars, as a part of their system of investing the 
regal power with terror; but the more refined 
Egyptians and their responsible kings do not seem 
to have practiced a custom which nothing but ne- 
eessity could render tolerable. That in this case 
the title is to be taken literally, is evident from the 
control exercised by Potiphar over the king’s prison 
(xxxix. 2()), and from the fact that this prison is 
afterwards shown to have been in the house of the 
captain of the executioners, that officer then being 
doubtless a successor of Potiphar (xl. 3, 4). The 
name Potiphar is written in hieroglyphics PEr- 
PA-RA or PET-p-RA, and signifies “belonging to 


@ Kalisch remarks (ad loc.) that twenty shekels 
was ‘a price less than that ordinarily paid for a 
Hebrew slave (Ex. xxi. 82; Lev. xxvii. 5).”” The 
former reference is to the fine to be paid, thirty shek- 
els of silver, to the owner of a slave, male or female, 
gored to death by an ox: the latter disproves his 
assertion. The payment must have been by weight, 
since there is no reason to believe that coined money 
was known at this remote period. [Monery.] 

> The daughters here mentioned were probably the 
wives of Jacob’s sons: he seems to have had but one 
daughter ; and if he had many grand-daughters, few 
would have been born thus early. 

¢ For this interesting inference we are indebted to 
Dr. Marks. On the knowledge of the future state 
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Ra” (the sun). It occurs again, with a slightly 
different orthography, Poti-pherah, as the name of 
Joseph’s father-in-law, priest or prince of On. It 
may be remarked that as Ra was the chief divinity 
of On, or Heliopolis, it is an interesting undesigned 
coincidence that the latter should bear a name in- 
dicating devotion to Ra. [PoripHar.] 

It is important to observe that a careful com- 
parison of evidence has led us to the conclusion 
that, at the time that Joseph was sold into Egypt, 
the country was not united under the rule of a 
single native line, but governed by several dynas- 
ties, of which the Fifteenth Dynasty, of Shepherd 
Kings, was the predominant line, the rest being 
tributary to it. The absolute dominions of this 
dynasty lay in Lower Egypt, and it would there- 
fore always be most connected with Palestine. 
The manners described are Egyptian, although 
there is apparently an occasional slight tinge of 
Shemitism. The date of Joseph’s arrival we should 
consider B. C. cir. 1890. [EGypr; CHRONOLOGY. | 

In Egypt, the second period of Joseph’s life 
begins. As a child he had been a true son, and 
withstood the evil example of his brethren. He 
is now to serve a strange master in the hard state 
of slavery, and his virtue will be put to a severer 
proof than it had yet sustained. Joseph prospered 
in the house of the Egyptian, who, seeing that God 
blessed him, and pleased with his good service, 
“set him over his house, and all [that] he had he 
gave into his hand”’ (xxxix. 4, comp. 5). He was 
placed over all his master’s property with perfect 
trust, and ‘the Lord blessed the Evyptian’s house 
for Joseph's sake’’ (ver. 5). The sculptures and 
paintings of the ancient Egyptian tombs bring 
vividly before us the daily life and duties of Joseph. 
The property of great men is shown to have been 
managed by scribes, who exercised a most method- 
ical and minute supervision over all the operations 
of agriculture, gardening, the keeping of live stock, 
and fishing. Every product was carefully regis- 
tered to check the dishonesty of the laborers, who 
in Egypt have always been famous in this respect. 
Probably in no country was farming ever more sys- 
tematic. Joseph’s previous knowledge of tending 
flocks, and perhaps of husbandry, and his truthful 
character, exactly fitted him for the post of over- 
seer. How long he filled it we are not told. 
“Joseph was fair of form and fair in appearance” 
(xxxix. 6). His master’s wife, with the well-known 
profligacy of the Egyptian women, tempted him, 
and failing, charged him with the crime she would 
have made him commit. Potiphar, incensed against 
Joseph, cast him into prison. It must not be sup- 
posed, from the lowness of the morals of the Egyp- 
tians in practice, that the sin of unfaithfulness in 


among the Israelites during and after the sojourn in 
Egypt, see art. Heyer. 


d The word DYND, which we have rendered 
“officer,” with the A. V., properly means “ eunuch,” 
as explained in the margin, although it is also used 
in the Bible in the former sense (Gesen. Thes. 8. v.). 
Potiphar’s office would scarcely have been given to a 
eunuch, and there is, we believe, no evidence that 
there were such in the Egyptian courts in ancient 
times. ‘'lhis very word first occurs in hieroglyphics, 
written saRs, as a title of Persian functionaries, in 
inscriptions of the time of the Persian dominion. 


e oVy2en TW must mean “captain of the 
executioners,” from Potiphar’s connection with the 
prison, although the LXX. renders it apxupdyerpos. 
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a wife was not ranked among the heaviest. vices. 
The punishment of adulterers was severe, and a 
moral tale recently interpreted, “ The Two Broth- 
ers,” is founded upon a case nearly resembling 
that of Joseph. It has, indeed, been imagined 
that this story was based upon the trial of Joseph, 
and as it was written for the heir to the throne of 
Egypt at a later period, there is some reason in the 
idea that the*virtue of one who had held so high 
a position as Joseph might have been in the mind 
of the writer, were this part of his history well 
known to the priesis, which, however, is not likely. 
This incident, moreover, is uot so remarkable as to 
justify great stress being laid upon the similarity 
to it of the main event of a moral tale.¢ The 
story of Bellerophon might as reasonably be traced 
to it, were it Keyptian and not Greek. The Mus- 
lims have founded upon the history of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife, whom they call Yoosuf and Ze- 
leekha, a famous religious allegory. This is much 
to be wondered at, as the Kur-an relates the tempt- 
ing of Joseph with no material variation in the 
main particulars from the authentic narrative. The 
commentators say, that after the death of Potiphar 
(Kitfeer) Joseph married Zeleekha (Sale, ch. xii.). 
This mistake was probably caused by the circum- 
stance that Joseph’s father-in-law bore the same 
name as his master. 

Potiphar, although convinced of Joseph’s guilt, 
does not appear to have brought him before a tri- 
bunal, where the enormity of his alleged crime, 
especially after the trust placed in him, and the 
fact of his being a foreigner, which was made much 
of by his master’s wife (xxxix. 14, 17), would prob- 
ably have insured a punishment of the severest 
kind. He seems to haye only cast him into the 
prison, which appears to have been in his house, 
or, at least, under his control, since afterwards 
prisoners are related to have been put “in ward 
{in] the house of the captain of the executioners, 
into the prison ” (xl. 3), and simply, “ in ward [in] 
the captain of the executioners’ house’”’ (xli. 10, 
comp. xl. 7). The prison is described as ‘a place 
where the king’s prisoners [were] bound” (xxxix. 
20). Here the hardest time of Joseph’s period of 
probation began. He was cast into prison on a 
false accusation, to remain there for at least two 
years, and perhaps for a much longer time. At 
first he was treated with severity; this we learn 
from Ps. ev., ‘ He sent a man before them, Joseph 
[who]: was sold for a slave: whose feet they af- 


a * This remarkable “ Tale of the Two Brothers ” is 
found in a papyrus in the British Museum, dating 
from the 19th Dynasty Some of the points of resem- 
blance between this Egyptian romance and the story | 
of Joseph are,—a similar temptation overcome, the 
spurned woman’s hatred, prolonged disappointment, 
and a final succession to the throne. For a transla- 
tion of the tale see the Cambridge Essays for 1858. 

J) Dae 

b Joseph’s complaint to the chief of the cupbearers, 

“ And here also have I done nothing that they should 


put me into the dungeon” (12D, x1. 15), does not 


throw light upon this matter ; for although the word 
used seems properly to mean the worst kind of prison, 
or the worst part of a prison, here it must be merely 


equivalent, as in xli. 14, to WIDMI IVD (xxxix. 
20, &c.), which seems properly a milder term. 
¢ It has been imagined, from the account of the 


dream of the chief of the cupbearers, that the wine 
then drunk by the king of Egypt may have been the 
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flicted with the fetter: the iron entered into his 
soul’’ (ver. 17, 18). There is probably here a 
connection between “fetter ’? and “iron” (comp. 
exlix. 8), in which case the signification of the last 
clause would be “the iron entered into him,’ 
meaning that the fetters cut his feet or legs. This 
is not inconsistent with the statement in Genesis 
that the keeper of the prison treated Joseph well 


| (xxxix. 21), for we are not justified in thence in- 


ferring that he was kind from the first.? 

In the prison, as in Potiphar’s house, Joseph was 
found worthy of complete trust, aud the keeper of 
the prison placed everything under his control, 
God’s especial blessing attending his honest service. 
After a while, Pharaoh was incensed against two 
of his officers, ‘the chief of the cup-bearers ” 


(anwran VW), and « the chief of the bakers” 
(ODNT 7w), and cast them into the prison 


where Joseph was. Here the chief of the execu- 
tioners, doubtless a successor of Potiphar (for, had 
the latter been convinced of Joseph’s innocence, he 
would not have left him in the prison, and if not 
so convinced, he would not have trusted him), 
charged Joseph to serve these prisoners. Like 
Potiphar, they were “ officers’? of Pharaoh (xl. 2), 
and though it may be a mistake to call them gran- 
dees, their easy access to the king would give them 
an importance that explains the care taken of them 
by the chief of the executioners. [ach dreamed a 
prophetic dream, which Joseph interpreted, dis- 
claiming human skill and acknowledging that in- 
terpretations were of God. It is not necessary here 
to discuss in detail the particulars of this part of 
Joseph’s history, since they do not materially affect 
the leading events of his life; they are however very 
interesting from their perfect agreement with the 
manners of the ancient Egyptians as represented 
on their monuments.¢ Joseph, when he told the 
chief of the cup-bearers of his coming restoration 
to favor, prayed him to speak to Pharaoh for him; 
but he did not remember him. 

“« After two years,” % Joseph’s deliverance came. 
Pharaoh dreamed two prophetic dreams. ‘He 


stood by the river ”’ [TNS, the Nile].¢ And, be- 
hold, coming up out of the river seven kine [or 
‘heifers ’], beautiful in appearance and fat-fleshed ; 
and they fed in the marsh-grass LATS ].7 And, 
behold, seven other kine coming up after them out 


fresh unfermented juice of the grape; but the nature 
of the dream, which embraces a long period, and 
merely indicates the various stages of the growth of 
the tree and fruit as though immediately following 
one another, would allow the omission of the process 
of preparing the wine. The evidence of the monu- 
ments makes it very improbable that unfermented 
wine was drunk by the ancient inhabitants, so that it 
seems impossible that it should ever have taken the 
place of fermented or true wine, which was the national 
beverage of the higher classes at least. 

d Lit. “at the end of two years of days; but we 
may read “after” for “at the end;’? and the word 
“ days’? appears merely to indicate that the year was 
a period of time, or possibly is used to distinguish the 
ordinary year from a greater period, the year of days 
from the year of years. 

é This word is probably of Egyptian origin. [Kaypr; 
Nie. ] 

/ There can be no doubt that this is an Egyptian 
word. The LXX. does not translate it (Gen. xli. 2, 


18; Is. xix. 7); and Jesus the son of Sirach, an 
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of the river, evil in appearance, and lean-fleshed ”’ 
(xli. 1-8). These, afterwards described still more 
strongly, ate up the first seven, and yet, as is said 
in the second account, when they had eaten them 
remained as lean as before (xli. 1-4, 17-21). Then 
Pharaoh had a second dream —‘ Behold, seven 
ears of corn coming up on one stalk, fat [or ‘full,’ 
ver. 22] and good. And, behold, seven ears, thin 
and blasted with the east wind,* sprouting forth 
after them” (ver. 5, 6). These, also described more 
strongly in the second account, devoured the first 
seven ears (ver. 5-7, 22-24). In the morning 


Pharaoh sent for the “ scribes,’’ (ODOM), and 
the “wise men,” and they were unable to give him 
an interpretation. Then the chief of the cupbearers 
remembered Joseph, and told Pharaoh how a young 
Hebrew, “ servant to the captain of the execution- 
ers,” had interpreted his and his fellow-prisoner’s 
dreams. “Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph, 
and they made him hasten out of the prison: and 
he shaved [himself], and changed his raiment, and 
came unto Pharaoh” (ver. 14). The king then 
related his dreams, and Joseph, when he had dis- 
claimed human wisdom, declared to him that they 
were sent of God to forewarn Pharaoh. There was 
essentially but one dream. Both kine and ears 
symbolized years. There were to be seven years 
of great plenty in Egypt, and after them seven years 
of consuming and “very heayy famine.’ The 
doubling of the dream denoted that the events it 
foreshadowed were certain and imminent. On the 
interpretation it may be remarked, that it seems 
evident that the kine represented the animal prod- 
ucts, and the ears of corn the vegetable products, 
the most important object in each class representing 
the whole class. Any reference to Egyptian super- 
stitions, such as some commentators have imagined, 
is both derogatory to revelation and, on purely crit- 
ical grounds, unreasonable. The perfectly Egyptian 
color of the whole narrative is very noticeable, and 
nowhere more so than in the particulars of the first 
dream. The cattle coming up from the river and 
feeding on the bank may be seen even now, though 
among them the lean kine predominate; and the 
use of one Egyptian word, if not of two, in the 
narrative, probably shows that the writer knew the 
Egyptian language. The corn with many ears on 
one stalk must be wheat, one kind of which now 


Egyptian Jew, uses it untranslated (Ecclus. xl. 16): it 
is written in these places ay., dyer. Jerome remarks 
that when he asked the learned Egyptians what this 
word meant, they said that in their language this 
name was given to every kind of marsh-plant (‘* omne 
quod in palude wirens nascitur,” Com. in Is. 1. ¢.). 


The change of the ancient Hgyptian yowel Ep to } is 
quite consistent with the laws of permutation which 
we discover by a comparison of Hgyptian and Hebrew 
(Enc. Brit. 8th ed. “ Hieroglyphics”). This word oc- 


curs with NyD2 in Job viii. 11. The latter we have 


supposed to be there used generically, as ‘ the reed” 
{Eeypr] ; but from the occurrence of an Egyptian word 
with it, it may be inferred to have its special significa- 
tion, “the papyrus.’ The former word, however, 
seems to be always generic. [FLAG, Amer. ed.] 

@ Bunsen remarks upon this word: * Der Ostwind, 
der wegen seiner fiinfzigtiigigen Dauer jetzt in Hgypten 
Chamsin heisst, ist sehr trocken und hat Verwandschaft 
mitdem Samum (d. h. der Giftige), dem erstickenden 
Sturmwind des wiisten Arabien, der im April und Mai 
herrscht ” (Bibelwerk, ad loc.). But it should be ob- 
served: 1. The east wind does not blow during the 
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grown in Egypt has this peculiarity. Another 
point to be remarked is, that Joseph shaved before 
he went into Pharaoh’s presence, and we find from 
the monuments that the Egyptians, except when 
engaged in war, shayed both the head and face, the 
small beard that was worn on the chin being prob- 
ably artificial. Having interpreted the dream, Jo- 
seph counselled Pharaoh to choose a wise man and 
set him over the country, in order that he should 
take the fifth part of the produce of the seven years 
of plenty against the years of famine. To this high 
post the king appointed Joseph. Thus, when he 
was thirty years of age, was he at last released from 
his state of suffering, and placed in a position of 
the greatest honor. About thirteen years’ proba- 
tion had prepared him for this trust; some part 
passed as Potiphar’s slave, some part, probably the 
greater,” in the prison. If our views of Hebrew 
and Egyptian chronology be correct, the Pharaoh 
here mentioned was Assa, Manetho’s Assis or Asses, 
whose reign we suppose to have about oceupied the 
first half of the nineteenth century B. c. 

Pharaoh, seeing the wisdom of giving Joseph, 
whom he perceived to be under God's guidance, 
greater powers than he had advised should be given 
to the officer set over the country, made him not 
only governor of Egypt, but second only to the 
sovereign. We read: “ And Pharaoh took off his 
signet ¢ from his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s 
hand, and arrayed him in yestures of fine linen 


(we, byssus), and put a collar of gold about his 


neck; and he made bim to ride in the second 
chariot which he had; and they cried before him, 


Abrech (IBN), even to set him over all the land 


of Egypt”? (xli. 42, 43). The monvments show 
that,on the investiture of a high official in Egypt, 
one of the chief ceremonies was the putting on him 
a collar of gold (see Ancient Kyyptians, pl. 80); 
the other particulars, the vestures of fine linen and 
the riding in the second chariot, are equally in ac- 
cordance with the manners of the country. The 
meaning of what was cried before him has not been 
satisfactorily determined.¢ We are told that Pharaoh 


named Joseph Zaphnath-paaneah (xli. 45) (MES 
a8, VovOoupavhx), the signification of which 


Khamdseen. 2. The spring hot winds are southerly. 
5. They do not last fifty days. 4. They are not called 
Chamsin (Khamseen) or Khamiseen. 5. They prevail, 
usually for three days at a time, during the seven 
weeks (49 days) following Haster, vulgarly called in 
Egypt Khamaseen, which is a plural of Khamseen, a 
term applied in the singular to neither winds nor 
period, though they are not strictly confined to this 
fluctuating period. 6. They have no relation to the 
Samoom, which occurs in any hot weather, and seldom 
lasts more than a quarter of an hour. 7. The Samoom 
is not peculiar to Arabia. 

b We only know that Joseph was two years in prison 
after the liberation of the chief of the cupbearers. The 
preponderance of evidence, however, seems in favor of 
supposing that he was longer in prison than in Poti- 
phar’s house. 

¢ The signet was of so much importance with the 
ancient Egyptian kings that their names (except 
perhaps in the earliest period) were always inclosed 
in an oval which represented an elongated signet. 

d We do not here except Bunsen’s etymology (Bibel- 
werk, ad loc.), for we doubt that the root bears the 
signification he gives it, and think the construction 
inadmissible. 
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is doubtful. [See ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH.] He 
also ‘gave him to wife Asenath daughter of Poti- 


pherah, priest [or ‘prince,’ 772] of On” (ver. 


45). Whether Joseph’s father-in-law were priest or 
prince cannot, we think, be determined,@ although 
the former seems more likely, since On was a very 
priestly city, and there is no good reason to think 
that a priest would have been more exclusive than 
any other Eeyptian functionary. His name, im- 
plying devotion to Ra, the principal object of 
worship at On, though, as already noticed, appro- 
priate to any citizen of that place, would be espe- 
cially so to a priest. [Porrenar.] It is worthy 
of remark that On appears to have been the capital, 
and seems to have been certainly the religious 
capital, as containing the great temple, of Apepee, 
a shepherd-king, probably of the same line as 
Joseph’s Pharaoh. (Select Papyri; Brugsch, 
Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellschaft.) 
The name of Joseph's wife we are disposed to con- 
sider to be Hebrew. [ASENATH.] 

Joseph’s history, as governor of Egypt, shows 
him in two relations, which may be here separately 
considered. We shall first speak of his adminis- 
tration of the country, and then of his conduct to 
his brethren. In one respect, as bearing upon 
Jaseph’s moral character, the two subjects are 
closely connected, but their details may be best 
treated apart, if we keep this important aspect con- 
stantly in view. 

Joseph’s first act was to go ‘ throughout all the 
land of Egypt” (ver. 46). During “the seven 
plenteous years’’ there was a very abundant produce, 
and he gathered the fifth part, as he had advised 
Pharaoh, and laid it up. The narrative, according 
to Semitic usage, speaks as though he had’ taken 
the whole produce of the country, or the whole 
surplus produce (ver. 48); but a comparison with 
a parallel passage shows that our explanation must 
be correct (ver. 34, 35). The abundance of this 
store is evident from the statement that ‘Joseph 
gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very much, 
until he left numbering; for [it was] without num- 
ber’? (ver. 49). The representations of the monu- 
ments, which show that the contents of the gran- 
aries were accurately noted by the scribes when 
they were filled, well illustrate this passage. 

Before the years of famine Asenath bare Joseph 
two sons, of whom we read that he named “ the 
firstborn Manasseh [a forgetter]: For God [said 
he] hath made me forget all my toil, and all my 
father’s house. And the name of the second called 
he Ephraim [fruitful ?]; ¢ 
me to be fruitful in the land of my affliction”? (50- 
52). Though, as was natural, the birth of a son 
made Joseph feel that he had at last found a home, 
that his father’s house was no longer his home, yet 
it was not in utter forgetfulness of his country that 
he gave this and the other, both born of his Egyptian 


@ The yery old opinion that 777 means prince 


as well as priest has been contradicted by Gesenius, 
but not disproved. 

b It may be remarked, as indicating that Joseph’s 
family did not maintain an Egyptian mode of life, that 
Manasseh took an Aramitess as a concubine (1 Chr. 
vii. 14). This happened in his fathey’s lifetime: for 
Joseph lived to see the children of Machir the son of 
this concubine (Gen, 1. 28). 

e The derivation of Mphraim can scarcely be 
doubted, although there is difficulty in determining 


For God hath caused. 
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wife, Hebrew names, still less, names signifying his 
devotion to the’God of his fathers. 

When the seven good years had passed, the fam- 
ine began. We read that “the dearth was in all 
lands; but in all the land of Egypt there was bread. 
And when all the land of Egypt was famished, the 
people cried to Pharaoh for bread: and Pharaoh 
said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto Joseph, what 
he saith to you, do. And the famine was over all 
the face of the earth. And Joseph opened all the 
storehouses [lit. ‘all wherein’ was], and sold unto 
the Egyptians; and the famine waxed sore in the 
land of Egypt. And all countries came into Egypt 
to Joseph for to buy [corn]; because that the fam- 
ine was [so] sore in all lands”’ (ver. 54-57). The 
expressions here used do not require us to suppose 
that the famine extended beyond the countries 
around Egypt, such as Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, 
as well as some part of Africa, although of course 
it may have been more widely experienced. It may 
be observed, that although famines in Egypt depend 
immediately upon the failure of the inundation, 
and in other countries upon the failure of rain, yet 
that, as the rise of the Nile is caused by heavy 
rains in Ethiopia, an extremely dry season there 
and in Palestine would produce the result described 
in the sacred narrative. It must also be recollected 
that Egypt was anciently the granary of neighbor- 
ing countries, and that a famine there would cause 
first scarcity, and then famine, around. Famines 
are not very unfrequent in the history of Keypt; 
but the famous seven years’ famine in the reign of 
the Fatimee Khaleefeh E]-Mustansir-b-ill4h is the 
only known parallel to that of Joseph: of this an 
account is given under FAmrne. Early in the 
time of famine, Joseph’s brethren came to buy 
corn, a part of the history which we mention here 
only as indicating the liberal policy of the governor 
of Egypt, by which the storehouses were opened to 
all buyers of whatever nation they were. 

After the famine had lasted for a time, apparently 
two years, there was ‘no bread in all the land; 
for the famine [was] very sore, so that the land of 
Egypt and [all] the land of Canaan fainted by 
reason of the famine. And Joseph gathered up 
all the money that was found in the land of Egypt, 
and in the land of Canaan, for the corn which they 
bought: and Joseph brought the money into Pha- 
raoh’s house’? @ (xlvii. 13, 14). When all the 
money of Egypt and Canaan was exhausted, barter 
became necessary. Joseph then obtained all the 
cattle of Eeypt,é and in the next year, all the land, 
except that of the priests, and apparently, as a con-- 
sequence, the Egyptians themselves. He demanded, 
however, only a fifth part of the produce as Pha- 
raoh’s right. It has been attempted to trace this 
enactment of Joseph in the fragments of Egyptian 
history preserved by profane writers, but the result 
has not been satisfactory. Even were the latter 
sources trustworthy as to the early period of Egyp- 


it. This difficulty we may perhaps partly attribute to 
the pointing. 

d Tt appears from this narrative that purchase by 
money was, in Joseph's time, the general practice in 
Egypt. The representations of the monuments show 
that in early times money was abundant, not coined, 
but, in the form of rings of gold and silver, weighed 
out when purchases were made. 

e It does not appear whether, after the money of 
Canaan was exhausted, Joseph made conditions with 
the Canaanites like those he had made with the Egyp- 
tians. 
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tian history, it would be difficult to .determine the 
age referred to, as the actions of at least two kings 
are ascribed by the Greeks to Sesostris, the king 
particularized. Herodotus says that, according to 
the Egyptians, Sesostris ‘made a division of the 
soil of Keypt among the inhabitants, assigning 
square plots of ground of equal size to all, and ob- 
taining his chief revenue from the rent which the 
holders were required to pay him every year’? (ii. 
109). Elsewhere he speaks of the priests as hay- 
ing no expenses, being supported by the property 
of the temples (37), but he does not assign to Se- 
sostris, as has been rashly supposed, the exemption 
from taxation that we may reasonably infer. Dio- 
dorus Siculus ascribes the division of Egypt into 
nomes to Sesostris, whom he calls Sesodsis. Tak- 
ing into consideration the general character of the 
information given by Herodotus, respecting the 
history of Egypt at periods remote from his own 
time, we are not justified in supposing anything 
more than that some tradition of an ancient allot- 
ment of the soil by the crown among the popula- 
tion was current when he visited the country. The 
testimony of Diodorus is of far less weight. 

The evidence of the narrative in Genesis seems 
favorable to the theory we support that Joseph 
ruled Egypt under a shepherd-king. It appears to 
have been his policy to give Pharaoh absolute power 
over the Egyptians, and the expression of their 
gratitude — “ Thou hast saved our lives: let us find 
grace in the sight of my Lord, and we will be 
Pharaoh’s servants ”’ (xlvii. 25) — seems as though 
they had been heretofore unwilling subjects. The 
removing the people to cities probably means that 
in that time of suffering the scattered population 
was collected into the cities for the more convenient 
distribution of the corn. 

There is a notice, in an ancient Egyptian inserip- 
tion, of a famine which has been supposed to be 
that of Joseph. The inscription is in a tomb at 
Benee-Hasan, and records of Amenee, a governor 
of a district of Upper Egypt, that when there were 
years of famine, his district was supplied with food. 
This was in the time of Sesertesen I., of the XIIth 
Dynasty. It has been supposed by Baron Bunsen 
(Egypt's Place, iii. 334) that this must be Joseph’s 
famine, but not only are the particulars of the 
record inapplicable to that instance,* but the ca- 
lamity it relates was never unusual in Egypt, as its 
ancient inscriptions and modern history equally 
testify.?° 

Joseph’s policy towards the subjects of Pharaoh 
is important in reference to the forming an esti- 
mate of his character. It displays the resolution 
and breadth of view that mark his whole career. 
He perceived a great advantage to be gained, and 
he lost no part of it. He put all Egypt under 
Pharaoh. First the money, then the cattle, last 
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of all the land, and the Wgyptians themselves, be- 
came the property of the sovereign, and that too 
by the voluntary act of the people, without any 
pressure. ‘This being effected, he exercised a great 
act of generosity, and required only a fifth of the 
produce as a recognition of the rights of the crown. 
Of the wisdom of this policy there can be no doubt. 
Its justice can hardly be questioned when it is 
borne in mind that the Egyptians were not forcibly 
deprived of their liberties, and that when they had 
been given up, they were at once restored. We 
do not know all the circumstances, but if, as we 
may reasonably suppose, the people were warned 
of the famine and yet made no preparation during 
the years of overflowing abundance, the govern- 
ment had a-clear claim upon its subjects for having 
taken precautions they had neglected. In any case 
it may have been desirable to make a new allotment 
of land, and to reduce an unequal system of taxa- 
tion to a simple claim to a fifth of the produce. 
We have no evidence whether Joseph were in this 
matter divinely aided, but we cannot doubt that, if 
not, he acted in accord with a judgment of great 
clearness in distinguishing good and evil. 

We have now to consider the conduct of Joseph 
at this time towards his brethren and his father. 
Early in the time of famine, which prevailed equally 
in Canaan and Egypt, Jacob reproved his helpless 
sons and sent them to Egypt, where he knew there 
was corn to be bought. Benjamin alone he kept 
with him. Joseph was now governor, an Egyptian 
in habits and speech, for like all men of large mind 
he had suffered no scruples of prejudice to make 
him a stranger to the people he ruled. In his 
exalted station he labored with the zeal that he 
showed in all his various charges, presiding himself 
at the sale of corn. We read: “And the sons 
of Israel came to buy [corn] among those that 
came; for the famine was in the land of Canaan. 
And Joseph, the governor over the land, he [it was| 
that sold to all the people of the land; and Joseph’s 
brethren came, and bowed down themselves before 
him [with] their faces to the earth” (xlii. 5, 6). 
His brethren did not know Joseph, grown from the 
boy they had sold into a man, and to their eyes an 
Egyptian, while they must have been scarcely 
changed, except from the effect of time, which 
would have been at their ages far less marked. 
Joseph remembered his dreams, and behaved to 
them as a stranger, using, as we afterwards learn, 
an interpreter, and spoke hard words to them, and 
accused them of being spies. In defending them- 
selves they thus spoke of their household. “ Thy 
servants [are] twelve brethren, the sons of one man 
in the land of Canaan, and, behold, the youngest 
[is] this day with our father, and one [is] not” 
(13). Thus to Joseph himself they maintained 
the old deceit of his disappearance. He at once 


@ Baron Bunien’s quotation, When, in the time 
of Sesortosis I., the great famine prevailed in all the 
other districts of Egypt, there was corn in mine” 
(Egypt's Place, 1. c.), is nowhere in the original. See 
Birch in Transactions R. Soc. Lit. 2a Ser. v. Pt. ii. 
232, 233; Brugsch, Histoire d’Eeypte, i. 56. 

6 Dr. Brugsch remarks on this inscription: ‘La 
derniére partie de cette curieuse inscription oh Amenj, 
se reportant 4 une famine qui avait lieu pendant les 
années de son gouvernement, se fait un panégyrique 
@avoir prévenu les malheurs de la disette sams se par- 
tialiser, a attiré la plus grande attention de ceux qui 
y voient, et nous ajoutons trés 4 propos, un pendant 
de Vhistoire de Joseph en Beypte, et des sept années 


Ge famine de ce pays. Cependant il ne faut pas croire, 
que le roi Ousertésen I., sous le régne duquel une 
famine eut lieu en Egypte, soit le Pharaon de Joseph, 
ce qui n’est guére admissible, par suite de raisons 
chronologiques. Du reste ce n’est pas la seule inscrip- 
tion qui fasse mention de la famine; il en existe @’au- 
tres, qui datant de rois tout--fait différents, parlent 
du méme fiéau et des mémes précautions prises pour 
le prévenir.” — Histoire d’ Egypte, i. 56. We are 
glad to learn from this new work that Dr. Brugsch, 
though differing from us as to the Exodus, is disposed 
to hold Joseph to have governed Egypt under a Shep- 
herd-king (pp. 79, 80). 
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desires to see his brother, first refusing that they 
should return without sending for and bringing 
Benjamin, then putting them in prison three days, 
but at last releasing them that they might take 
back corn, on the condition that one should be left 
as a hostage. They were then stricken with re- 
morse, and saw that the punishment of their great 
erime was come upon them. «And they said one 
to another, We [are] verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, 
when he besought us, and we would not hear; 
therefore is this distress come upon us. And Reu- 
ben answered them, saying, Spake I not unto you, 
saying, Do not sin against the child, and ye would 
not hear? therefore, behold, also his blood is re- 
quired. And they knew not that Joseph under- 
stood [them]; for an interpreter [was] between 
them. And he turned himself about from them, 
and wept; and returned to them again, and com- 
muned with them, and took from them Simeon, 
and bound him before their eyes’? (21-24). Thus 
he separated one of them from the rest, as they 
had separated him from his father. Yet he restored 
their money in their sacks, and gaye them proyision 
for the way, besides the corn they had purchased. 
The discovery of the money terrified them and 
their father, who refused to let them take Benja- 
min. Yet when the famine continued, and they 
had eaten the supply, Jacob desired his sons to go 
again to Egypt. But they could not go without 
Benjamin. At the persuasion of Judah, who here 
appears as the spokesman of his brethren, Jacob 
was at last prevailed on to let them take him, 
Judah offering to be surety. It may be remarked 
that Reuben had made the same offer, apparently, 
at once after the return, when Jacob had withheld 
his consent, telling his father that he might slay 
his two sons if he did not bring back Benjamin 
(37, 88). Judah seems to have been put forward 
by his brethren as the most able, and certainly his 
after-conduct in Egypt would have justified their 
choice, and his father’s trusting him rather than 
the rest. Jacob, anxious for Benjamin, and not 
unmindful of Simeon, touchingly sent to the goy- 
ernor out of his scanty stock a little present of the 
best products of Palestine, as well as double money 
that his sons ‘might repay what had been returned 
to them. 

When they had come into Egypt, Joseph’s 
brethren, as before, found hine presiding at the 
sale of corn. Now that Benjamin was with them 
he told his steward to slay and make ready, for 
they should dine with him at noon. So the man 
brought them into Joseph’s house. They feared, 
not knowing, as it seems, why they were taken to 
the house (xliii. 25), and perhaps thinking they 
might be imprisoned there. Joseph no doubt gaye 
his command in Egyptian, and apparently did not 
cause it’ to be interpreted to them. They were, 
however, encouraged by the steward, and Simeon 
was brought out to them. When Joseph came 
they brought him the present, again fulfilling his 
dreams, as twice they bowed before him. At the 
sight of Benjamin he was greatly affected. “ And 
he lifted up his eyes and saw his brother Benjamin, 
his mother’s son, and said, [Is] this your younger 
brother, of whom ye spake unto me? And he said, 
God be gracious unto thee, my son. And Joseph 
made haste, for his bowels did yearn upon his 
brother, and he sought [where] to weep; and he 
entered into [his] chamber, and wept there. And 
he washed his face, and went out, and refrained 
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himself?’ (29-31). The description of Joseph's 
dinner is in accordance with the representations of 
the monuments. The governor and each of his 
guests were served separately, and the brethren 
were placed according to their age. But though 
the youngest thus had the lowest place, yet when 
Joseph sent messes from before him to his brethren, 
he showed his favor to Benjamin by a mess five 
times as large as that of any of them. “And they 
drank, and were merry with him” (32-34). It is 
mentioned that the Egyptians and Hebrews sat 
apart from each other, as to eat bread with the 
Hebrews was “an abomination unto the Egyp- 
tians”” (82). The scenes of the Egyptian tombs 
show us that it was the custom for each person to 
eat singly, particularly among the great, that guests 
were placed according to their right of precedence, 
and that it was usual to drink freely, men and eyen 
women being represented as overpowered with wine, 
probably as an evidence of the liberality of the en- 
tertainer. These points of agreement in matters 
of detail are well worthy of attention. There is no 
evidence as to the entertaining foreigners, but the 
general exclusiveness of the Egyptians is in har- 
mony with the statement that they did not eat 
with the Hebrews. 

The next morning, when it was light, they left 
the city (for here we learn that Joseph’s house was 
in a city), haying had their money replaced in their 
sacks, and Joseph’s silver cup put in Benjamin’s 
sack. His steward was ordered to follow them, and 
say (claiming the cup), ‘ Wherefore have ye re- 
warded eyil for good? [Is] not this [it] in which 
my lord drinketh, and’whereby indeed he divineth ? 
Ye have done eyil in so doing ” (xliy. 4, 5). When 
they were thus accused, they declared that the 
guilty person should die, and that the rest should 
be bondmen. So the steward searched the sacks, 
and the cup was found in Benjamin’s sack; where- 
upon they rent their clothes, and returned to the 
city, and went to Joseph’s house, and “ fell before 
him on the ground. And Joseph said unto them, 
What deed [is] this that ye have done? wot ye 
not that such a man as I can certainly divine? ”’ 
Judah then, instead of protesting innocence, ad- 
mitted the alleged crime, and declared that he and 
his brethren were the governor’s servants. But 
Joseph replied that he would alone keep him in 
whose hand the cup was found. Judah, not un- 
mindful of the trust he held, then laid the whole 
matter before Joseph, showing him that he could 
not leave Benjamin without causing the old man's 
death, and as surety nobly offered himself as a 
bondman in his brother's stead. Then, at the 
touching relation of his father’s love and anxiety, 
and, perhaps, moved by Judah’s generosity, the 
strong will of Joseph gave way to the tenderness 
he had so long felt, but.restrained, and he made 
himself known to his brethren. If hitherto he had 
dealt severely, now he showed his generosity. He 
sent forth every one but his brethren. ‘ And 
he wept aloud. . .. And Joseph said unto his 
brethren, I [am] Joseph; doth my father yet live ? 
And his brethren could not answer him; for they 
were troubled at his presence. And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, Come near to me, I pray you. 
And they came near. And he said, I [am] Joseph 
your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now there- 
fore be not grieved, ner angry with yourselves, that 
ye sold me hither: tor God did send me before you 
to preserve life. For these two years [hath] the 
famine [been] in the land: and yet [there are] five 
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years in,the which [there shall] neither [be] earing 
nor harvest. And God sent, me before you to pre- 
serve you a posterity in the earth, and to save your 
lives by a great deliverance. So now [it was] not 
you [that] sent me hither, but God” (xly. 2-8). 
He then desired them to bring his father, that he 
and all his offspring and flocks and herds might be 
preserved in the famine, and charged them to tell 
his father of his greatness and glory. ‘ And he 
fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck, and wept; 
and Benjamin wept upon his neck. Moreover he 
kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them”? (14, 
15). Pharaoh and his servants were well pleased 
that Joseph’s brethren were come, and the king 
commanded him to send for his father according 
to his desire, and to take wagons for the women 
and children. He said, “ Also let not your eye 
spare your stuff; for the good of all the land of 


Egypt [is] yours” (20). From all this we see how’ 


highly Joseph was regarded by Pharaoh and his 
court. Joseph then gave presents to his brethren, 
distinguishing Benjamin as before, and sent by 
them a present and provisions to his father, dis- 
missing them with this charge, ‘See that ye fall 
not out by the way’ @ (24). He feared that even 
now their trials had taught them nothing. 

Joseph’s conduct towards his brethren and his 
father, at this period, must be well examined before 
we can form a judgement of his character. We 
have no evidence that he was then acting under the 
Divine directions: we know indeed that he held 
that his being brought to Egypt was providentially 
ordered for the saving of his father’s house: from 
some*points in the narrative, especially the matter 
of the cup, which he said that he used for divina- 
tion, he seems to have acted on his own judgment. 
Supposing that this inference is true, we have to 
ask whether his policy towards his brethren were 
founded on a resolution to punish them from resent- 
ment or a sense of justice, as well as his desire to 
secure his union with his father, or again, whether 
the latter were his sole object. Joseph had suffered 
the most grievous wrong. According to all but the 
highest principles of self-denial he would have been 
justified in punishing his brethren as an injured 
person: according to these principles he would have 
been bound to punish them for the sake of justice, 
if only he could put aside a sense of personal injury 
in executing judgment. This would require the 
strongest self-command, united with the deepest 
feeling, self-command that could keep feeling under, 
and feeling that could subdue resentment, so that 
justice would be done impartially. These are the 
two qualities that shine out most strongly in the 
noble character of Joseph. We believe therefore 
that he punished his brethren, but did so simply 
as the instrument of justice, feeling all the while a 
brother’s tenderness. It must be remembered what 
they were. Reuben and Judah, both at his selling 
and in the journeys into Egypt, seem better than 
the rest of the elder brethren. But Reuben was 
guilty of a crime that was lightly punished by the 
loss of his birthright, and Judah was profligate and 
cruel. yen at the time of reconciliation Joseph 
saw, or thought, as his parting charge shows, that 
they were either not less wicked or not wiser than 
of old. After his father's death, with the sus- 
picion of ungenerous and deceitful men, they feared 
Joseph’s vengeance, and he again tenderly assured 
them of his love for them. Joseph’s conduct to 
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Jacob at this time can, we think, be only explained 
by the supposition that he felt it was his duty to 
treat his brethren severely: otherwise his delay and 
his causing distress to his father are inconsistent 
with his deep affection. ‘The sending for Benjamin 
seems hard to understand, except we suppose that 
Joseph felt he was the surest link with his father, 
and perhaps that Jacob would more readily receive 
his testimony as to the lost son. 

There is no need here to speak largely of the 
rest of Joseph’s history:-full as it is of interest, it 
throws no new light upon his character. Jacob's 
spirit revived when he saw the wagons Joseph had 
sent. Encouraged on the way by a Divine vision, 
he journeyed into Egypt with his whole house. 
“ And Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up 
to meet Israel his father, to Goshen, and presented 
himself unto him; and he fell on his neck, and 
wept on his neck a good while. And Israel said 
unto Joseph, Now let me die, since I have seen thy 
face, because thou [art] yet alive’’ (xlvi. 29, 30). 
Then Jacob and his house abode in the land of 
Goshen, Joseph still ruling the country. Here 
Jacob, when near his end, gave Joseph a portion 
above his brethren, doubtless including the “ parcel 
of ground”’ at Shechem, his future burying-place 
(comp. John iy. 5). Then he blessed his sons, 
Joseph most earnestly of all, and died in Egypt. 
“ And Joseph fell upon his father’s face, and wept 
upon him, and kissed him” (1. 1). When he had 
caused him to be embalmed by “his servants the 
physicians ’’ he carried him to Canaan, and laid 
him in the cave of Machpelah, the burying-place 
of his fathers. Then it was that his brethren feared 
that, their father being dead, Joseph would punish 
them, and that he strove to remove their fears. 
From his being:able to make the journey into 
Canaan with “a very great company ”’ (9), as well 
as from his living apart from his brethren and their 
fear of him, Joseph seems to have been still gov- 
ernor of Egypt. We know no more than that he 
lived “a hundred and ten years”’ (22, 26), having 
been more than ninety in Egypt; that he “saw 
Ephraim’s children of the third *’ [generation], and 
that ‘‘ the children also of Machir the son of Manas- 
seh were horne upon Joseph’s knees’? (23); and 
that dying he took an oath of his brethren that 
they should carry up his bones to the land of 
promise: thus showing in his latest action the faith 
(Heb. xi. 22) which had guided his whole life. 
Like his father he was embalmed, “and he was 
put in a coffin in Egypt’ (1. 26). His trust Moses 
kept, and laid the bones of Joseph in his inherit- 
ance in Shechem, in the territory of Ephraim his 
offspring. 

The character of Joseph is wholly composed of 
great materials, and therefore needs not to be mi- 
nutely portrayed. We trace in it very little of that 
balance of good and evil, of strength and weakness, 
that marks most things human, and do not any- 
where distinctly discover the results of the conflict 
of motives that generally occasions such great. dif- 
ficulty in judging men’s actions. We have as full 
an account of Joseph as of Abraham and Jacob, a 
fuller one than of Isaac; and if we compare their 
histories, Joseph’s character is the least marked by 
wrong or indecision. His first quality seems to 
have been the greatest resolution. He not only 
believed faithfully, but could endure patiently, and 
could command equally his good and evil passions. 
Hence his strong sense of duty, his zealous work, 
his strict justice, his clear discrimination of good 
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and evil. Like all mep of vigorous character, he 
loved power, but when he had gained it he used it 
with the greatest generosity. He seems to have 
striven to get men unconditionally in his power 
that he might confer benefits upon them. Gen- 
erosity in conferring benefits, as well as in forgiving 
injuries, is one of his distinguishing characteristics. 
With this strength was united the deepest tender- 
ness. He was easily moved to tears, even weeping 
at the first sight of his brethren after they had 
sold him. His love for his father and Benjamin 
was not enfeebled by years of separation, nor by his 
great station. The wise man was still the same as 
the true youth. These great qualities explain his 
power of governing and administering, and his ex- 
traordinary flexibility, which enabled him to suit 
himself to each new position in life. The last 
characteristic to make up this great character was 
modesty, the natural result of the others. 

In the history of the chosen race Joseph occupies 
a very high place as an instrument of Providence. 
He was “sent before”? his people, as he himself 
knew, to preserve them in the terrible famine, and 
to settle them where they could multiply and prosper 
in the interval before the iniquity of the Canaanites 
was full. In the latter days of Joseph’s life, he is 
the leading character among the Hebrews. He 
makes his father come into Egypt, and directs the 
settlement. He protects his kinsmen. Dying, he 
reminds them of the promise, chargirig them to 
take his bones with them. Blessed with many 
revelations, he is throughout a God-taught leader 
of his people. In the N. T. Joseph is only men- 
tioned: yet the striking particulars of the persecu- 
tion and sale by his brethren, his resisting tempta- 
tion, his great degradation and yet greater exalta- 
tion, the saving of his people by his hand, and the 
confounding of his enemies, seem to indicate that 
he was a type of our Lord. He also connects the 
Patriarchal with the Gospel dispensation, as an 
instance of the exercise of some of the highest 
Christian virtues under the less distinct manifesta- 
tion of the Divine will granted to the fathers. 

The history of Joseph’s posterity is given in the 
articles devoted to the tribes of EPHRAIM and 
MaANASSEH. Sometimes these tribes are spoken 
of under the name of Joseph, which is even given 
to the whole Israelite nation. Ephraim is, how- 
ever, the common name of his descendants, for the 
division of Manasseh gaye almost the whole political 
weight to the brother-tribe. That great people 
seems to have inherited all Joseph’s ability with 
none of his goodness, and the very knowledge of 
his power in Egypt, instead of stimulating his off- 
spring to follow in his steps, appears only to have 
constantly drawn them into a hankering after that 
forbidden land whieh began when Jeroboam intro- 
duced the calves, and ended only when a treasonable 
alliance laid Samaria in ruins and sent the ten 
tribes into captivity. Iie fee. Let 

* « Joseph’s conduct towards his brethren and 
his father,” prior to the disclosure in Egypt, is 
susceptible of a somewhat different interpretation 
from that which is offered in a preceding paragraph. 
The mental distress which the brothers endured, 
was both a deserved punishment and a needful dis- 
cipline, and it was a fitting retribution of Divine 
Providence that the injured brother should be the 
agent in inflicting it. Its evident justice, if not 
the motive for its infliction, may have well recon- 
ciled him to it, and his conviction of its necessity 
must haye been such as to overcome his great 
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reluctance to cause his honored father an additional 
pang, even though his sorrow would soon be turned 
into joy. The assumed part which he acted, and 
the harsh tone which he adopted, were foreign to 
every sentiment of his heart, and it cost a violent 
struggle with his noble nature, to bear this alien 
attitude to a point essential to the end which he 
had in view. And what was this end? Was it, 
as suggested above, to punish his brethren ? — not 
indeed to gratify an unfraternal vindictiveness, but 
as a calm instrument of God’s justice, and for their 
good. This effect was, doubtless, secured, but it 
seems to us that he had an object, apart from this, 
which dictated his policy, while he neither sought, 
nor desired, their punishment — willingly leaving 
that to the Being who had been his Protector. 
Before revealing himself to them, it was neces- 
sary for him to know whether they still cherished 
the feelings which had prompted their wicked treat- 
ment of him. Had he sought their punishment, 
or a mere personal triumph, he could have had it 
at an earlier period. This he did not seek, but 
waited for the day, which he must have anticipated 
from the time of his elevation, when he could put 


them to the test, and ascertain if the way were 


open for the resumption of the lost relation — which 
he did desire with the longings of a filial and 
fraternal soul, intensified by the experience of an 
exile from home. The hour has come, and he 
must now know whether they have repented of 
their wickedness towards him — whether the old 
rancor has been changed to contrition and tender- 
ness. Their relation to his own brother Benjamin, 
will furnish a decisive test. The partiality which 
the doting father had felt for himself, and which 
had cost him so dearly, would have inevitably 
passed over to the surviving son of the lamented 
Rachel, the son of his old age. Joseph cannot be 
certain that Benjamin is alive, or if living, that he 
is not persecuted — that, having the same pretext 
for it, their treatment of him has not been. as 
treacherous and cruel as it was of himself. He 
must see them together and judge for himself, and 
learn whether their dispositions are changed. Their 
brief imprisonment and the detention of Simeon 
(the eldest next to Reuben, who was comparatively 
guiltless) were severe, but necessary, expedients ‘to 
induce them to bring Benjamin, or rather, to deter 
them from coming without him, on their second 
visit, which would be equally a necessity with the 
first. 

The plan succeeds, and Benjamin arrives with his 
brothers. Joseph bestows special attentions upon 
him, and has the opportunity of observing whether 
their former envy survives. He finally causes him 
to be arrested as a thief, and proposing to retain 
him as a prisoner, bids the others return in peace 
to their father. Will they do it! They not merely 
abandoned Joseph — they sold him as a slave, and 
only not murdered him. Will they now simply 
desert Benjamin, and leaye him to his fate? They 
did not seruple to shock their father with the 
tidings of Joseph’s death. Are they still so callous 
as to consent to return and tell him that Benjamin 
is gone also? They committed an enormous crime 
to rid themselves of the other favorite. Are they 
willing to be freed from this, without any culpable 
agency of their own? ‘The result shows that their 
hearts are softened. The recollection of their in- 
justice to Joseph, has made them even tender, of 
Benjamin. ‘The sight of the suffering which they 
have brought upon their father; has made them 
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careful of his feelings and sympathetically devoted 
to his happiness. The arrest of the youngest brings 
them all, with rent garments, into Joseph's presence, 
when Judah, the orator of the company, draws near 
and addresses his unknown brother in a strain 
which stands unequaled, perhaps, among recorded 
speeches, as an exhibition of pathetic eloquence. 
With entire artlessness he tells the whole story, 
and with the generous devotion of a true son and 
brother, asks leave to abide as a bondman “ instead 
of the lad,’’ ‘lest, peradventure, I see the evil that 
shall come on my father.’ 

Joseph, under Divine guidance, has refrained from 
a premature disclosure, and the fit time has fully 
come. He has no disposition to injure or reproach 
his brothers, or punish them in any way. He has 
put them to the test, as it was his duty to do, and 
satisfied that their feelings are now right, the strug- 
gling emotions of his nature, long pent up, find an 
irrepressible vent. Troubled by the disclosure and 
unable to speak, he calms their agitation and seeks 
to soothe their self-upbraiding, thrice reminding 
them of the wisdom of God’s plan, which had been 
broader than theirs. This is followed by affectionate 
embraces, and the charge to hasten homeward with 
a reviving message to their aged father — sitting 
in his loneliness, day after day, in the door of his 
tent at Hebron, and anxiously waiting for tidings 
from Eeypt. And years after, when on the decease 
of their father they humbly asked the forgiveness 
of their brother, he still comforted them with the 
reflection that God had overruled their conduct for 
good. From first to last, the narrative appears to 
us to countenance the view, which also seems to us 
most consonant with the eminent magnanimity of 
this noble Hebrew, that the leading design of his 
harsh policy was to subject them to a needful test, 
which the Lord used as a means of deepening their 
penitence, and that he gladly desisted, and with a 
brother’s sympathy sought to assuage their bitter 
regrets, as soon as he was convinced that they were 
no longer false brothers, but true. 

We would further suggest that the charge to 
them to “ fall not out by the way” on their return, 
does not necessarily indicate that he thought them 
‘not less wicked or not wiser than of old.” Now 
that their associated guilt had been brought home 
to them, nothing was more natural than that 
they should seek to throw off individual responsi- 
bility. Reuben had already put in his exculpating 
plea, and the design of the charge was to turn 
them from unprofitable mutual criminations, and 
lead them to a devout recognition of the divine 
sovereignty and goodness. 

It is intimated above, that Joseph was not wholly 
acting under Divine direction. The divining eup 
may not be fully explicable; it plainly reveals an 
Egyptian superstition, but does not necessarily im- 
ply Joseph’s participation in it, and the allusion 
must be construed by what is known of his life. If 
consummate wisdom in plan and skill in execution, 
if a spirit beautiful in every relation, if the fruits 
of a manly and lovely piety, if a character as nearly 
faultless as has been delineated in human biography, 
be marks of Divine guidance, we must accord it to 
him, whose bow abode in strength and whose arms 
were made strong by the hands of the mighty God 
of Jacob. 

It is obvious to add, that the wisdom of the 
providential dealings, as related to the family in 
Hebron, was not less marked as related to Joseph 
in Egypt. The course of discipline through which 
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he passed was an indispensable qualification for the 
high service in reserve for him — enabling him to 
learn the most difficult lesson, and be prepared to 
bear without injury one extreme of fortune, by 
having properly endured the other. Se iis 

* Ewald, in his Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
comments upon the statesmanship of Joseph in 
taking advantage of the pressure of famine to reduce 
the entire population to a tenantry of the crown, 
thus accomplishing without violence a great social 
revolution; —a statesmanship “careful at once of 
the weal of populous nations, and for the consolida- 
tion and increase of the royal authority, and win- 
ning its best victories through the combination of 
these seemingly opposite aims. By providently 
storing up in his garners supplies of corn sufficient 
for many years of possible scarcity, Joseph was 
enabled not only to secure to the people the present 
means of existence and the possibility of better 
times in future, but to establish a more solid organ- 
ization of government, such as a nation is very 
loath to accede to except in a time of overmastering 
necessity.’’ (Martineau’s translation, p. 413.) 

The present state of Egyptian chronology will 
hardly warrant the positive conclusions of Mr. 
Poole concerning the epoch of Joseph: and, there- 
fore, while his views are retained in the text, the 
data are here appended for a more comprehensive 
view of the subject. The problem concerning the 
Israelites in Egypt is mixed with the question of 
the Hyksos whose date is still unsettled. Bunsen 
makes Joseph the Grand-vizir of Sesortosis, second 
king of the 12th Dynasty, about 2180 B. c., and 


| 200 years before the usurpation of the Hyksos; as 


the Hyksos were Semitic tribes, the Hebrews were 
undisturbed during their supremacy; but after their 
expulsion, the Israelites were reduced to forced 
labor as a means of consolidating the Pharaonie 
power. But this theory, which makes the sojourn 
in Egypt outlast the coming and going of the 
Hyksos, prolongs the stay of the Israelites beyond 
the utmost stretch of our Biblical chronology. 
(Egypt's Place, vol. vy. p. 68.) Brugsch regards 
the Hyksos as Ishmaelitish Arabs, who invaded 
Egypt about 2115 B. c. and ruled over the Delta 
for 511 years. Taking the second Meneptah of the 
19th Dynasty, 1341-1321 3B. c. for the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, and computing backward 430 years, 
he places Joseph in office under one of the Shep- 
herd kings. (/istoire d’ Egypte, i. 79.) Mr. Poole 
also makes the Pharaoh of Joseph one of the 
Shepherd kings in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, B. Cc. But if the Hebrews were in Egypt 
under the Hyksos — though this may account for 
the favorable reception of Jacob, and the undis- 
turbed growth of his posterity in Goshen — it is 
not easy to imagine how so large a foreign popula- 
tion, of a kindred race with the Hyksos, was suf- 
fered to remain in the Delta when the Shepherds 
were expelled bythe reviving native empire; and 
the notion that the Exodus of the Israelites and 
the expulsion of the Hyksos were the same event, 
has no foundation either in Egyptian or in Hebrew 
history. To meet this difficulty, Lepsius places 
the migration of Jacob into Egypt after the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos, with an interval sufficient for 
the fear of another Arab invasion to haye died out, 
though the prejudice of the Egyptians against the 
nomadic “shepherds” remained. His dates are, 
for the expulsion of the Hyksos about 1591 zB. C., 
the arrival of Jacob 1414, the Exodus 1314. (Ké- 
nigsbuch.) But this brings’ the Exodus down to a 
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very late period, and reduces the sojourn in Egypt 
to one hundred years. Ewald, with his usual bold- 
ness in inventing an hypothesis to solve a difficulty, 
conjectures that at the first, only a small portion 
of the Israelitish family followed Joseph into Egypt, 
— then under the rule of the Hyksos: that, at the 
expulsion of the latter, the Israelites took sides 
with the Egyptians. and that Joseph then “+ sum- 
moned Israel in a body out of Canaan, and estab- 
lished them in Goshen as a frontier-guard of the 
kingdom against any new attacks of the Hyksos.’’ 
In the date of the Hyksos invasion and the dura- 
tion of the Shepherd dynasties in Egypt, all these 
writers are substantially agreed. They agree also 
in the main facts concerning Joseph as an historical 
person, and the residence of the Israelites in Egypt 
until the exodus under Meses. Even Ewald con- 
cedes that the ‘ Blessing of Jacob’? (Gen. xlix. 
22-26), from the complexion of the language and 
poetry, must be referred to pre-Mosaic times. The 
order of the historical events is not strictly depend- 
ent upon chronology. Jey ewes 


2. Father of Igal who represented the tribe of 
Issachar among the spies (Num. xiii. 7). 

3. A lay Israelite of the family of Bani, who was 
compelled by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(Ezr. x. 42). In 1 Esdr. it is given as JosEPHUS. 

4. [Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit.] Representative of 
the priestly family of Shebaniah, in the next gen- 
eration after the return from Captivity (Neh. xii. 
14). r 

5. (Idondos; [in ver. 56, "Iwo; in ver. 18, 
Sin. Iwonmos; in ver. 60, Sin. Iwonpws Or lwonp 
ws, Sin®. Iwonmos: Josephus|). A Jewish officer 
ueieated by Gorgias c. 164 B. c. (1 Mace. y. 18, 
36, 60). re 

6. [Alex. Iwonmos: Josephus.| In 2 Mace. 
viii. 22, x. 19, Joseph is named among the breth- 
ren of Judas Maccabzeus apparently in place of 
John (Ewald, Gesch. iv. 384, note; Grimm ad 2 
Mace. viii. 22). ‘The confusion of ’Iwdyyns, Iw- 
Hp, lwons is well seen in the various readings in 
Matt. xiii. 55. 

7. Plwonp: Joseph.| An ancestor of Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1). BSB We 

8. One of the ancestors of Christ (Luke iii. 30), 
son of Jonan, and the eighth generation from David 
inclusive, about contemporary therefore with king 
Ahaziah. 

9. Plwohd but Tisch. Treg. and Lachm. 
marg. lwonx? Joseph.| Another ancestor of 
Christ, son of Judah or Abiud, and grandson of 
Joanna or Hananiah the son of Zerubbabel, Luke 
iii. 26. Alford adopts the reading Josek, a mis- 
take which seems to originate with the common 


confusion in Heb. MSS. between ¥) and “J. 

10. Another, [Luke iii. 24,] son of Mattathias, 
in the seventh generation before Joseph the hus- 
band of the Virgin. 

11. Son of Heli [Luke iii. 23], and. reputed 
father of Jesus Christ. The recurrence of this 
name in the three above instances, once before, and 
twice after Zerubbabel, whereas it does not occur 
once in St. Matthew’s genealogy, is a strong evi- 
dence of the paternal descent of Joseph the son of 
Heli, as traced by St. Luke to Nathan the son of 
David. 

All that is told us of Joseph in the N. T. may 
be summed up in a few words. He was a just 
man, and of the house and lineage of David, and 
was known as such by his contemporaries, who 
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called Jesus the son of David, and were disposed 
to own Him as Messiah, as being Joseph's son. 
The public registers also contained his name’ under 
the reckoning of the house of David (John i. 45; 
Luke iii. 23; Matt. i. 20; Luke ii. 4). He lived 
at Nazareth in Galilee, and it is probable that his 
family had been settled there for at least two pre- 
ceding generations, possibly from the time of 
Matthat, the common grandfather of Joseph and 
Mary, since Mary lived there too (Luke i. 26, 27). 
He espoused Mary, the daughter and heir of his 
uncle Jacob, and before he took her home as his 
wife received the angelic communication recorded 
in Matt. i. 20. It must have been within a very 
short time of his taking her to his home, that the 
decree went forth from Augustus Czsar which 
obliged him to leave Nazareth with his wife and 
go to Bethlehem. He was there with Mary and 
his first-born, when the shepherds came to see the 
babe in the manger, and he went with them to 
the Temple to present the infant according to the 
law, and there heard the prophetic words of Sim- 
eon, as he held him in his arms. When the wise 
men from the East came to Bethlehem to worship 
Christ, Joseph was there; and he went down to 
Egypt with them by night, when warned by an 
angel of the danger which threatened them; and 
on a second message he returned with them to the 
land of Israel, intending to reside at Bethlehem the 
city of Dayid; but being afraid of Archelaus he 
took up his abode, as before his marriage, at Naz- 
areth, where he carried on his trade as a carpenter. 
When Jesus was 12 years old, Joseph and Mary 
took him with them to keep the Passover at Jeru- 
salem, and when they returned to Nazareth he 
continued to act as a father to the child Jesus, and 
was reputed to be so indeed. But here our knowl- 
edge of Joseph ends. ‘hat he died before our 
Lord’s crucifixion is indeed tolerably certain by 
what is related John xix. 27, and perhaps Mark 
vi. 3 may imply that he was then dead. But where, 
when, or how he died, we know not. What was 
his age when he married, what children he had, 
and who was their mother, are questions on which 
tradition has been very busy, and very contradic- 
tory, and on which it affords no ayailable informa- 
tion whatever. In fact the different accounts given 
are not traditions, but the attempts of different 
ages of the early Church to reconcile the narrative 
of the Gospels with their own opinions, and to give 
support, as they thought, to the miraculous concep- 
tion. It is not necessary to detail or examine these 
accounts here, as they throw light rather upon the 
history of those opinions during four or five centu- 
ries, than upon the history of Joseph. But it may 
be well to add that the origin of all the earliest 
stories and assertions of the fathers concerning 
Joseph, as é. g., his extreme old age, his having 
sons by a former wife, his haying the custody of 
Mary given to him by lot, and so on, is to be found 
in the apocryphal Gospels, of which the earliest is 
the Protevangelium of St. James, apparently the 
work of a Christian Jew of the second century, 
quoted by Origen, and referred to by Clement of 
Alexandria and Justin Martyr (‘Tischendorf, Proleg. 
xili.). The same stories are repeated in the other 
apocryphal Gospels. The monophysite Coptic 
Christians are said to haye first assigned a festival 
to St. Joseph in the Calendar, namely, on the 20th 
July, which is thus inscribed in a Coptic almanac: 
“ Requies sancti senis justi Josephi fabri lignarii, 
Deipare Virginis Maris sponsi, qui pater Christi 
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vocari promeruit.’’? The apocryphal //istoria Jo- 
sephi fubri lignarii, which now exists in Arabic, 
is thought by Tischendorf to haye been originally 
written in Coptic, and the festival of Joseph is 
supposed to have been transferred to the Western 
Churches from the East as late as the year 1399.4 
The above-named history is acknowledged to be 
quite fabulous, though it belongs probably to the 
4th century. It professes to be an account given 

by our Lord himself to the Apostles on the Mount 
of Olives, and placed by them in the library of | 
Jerusalem. It ascribes 111 years to Joseph’s life, 

and makes him old and the father of 4 sons and 2 

daughters before he espoused Mary. It is headed 

with this sentence: ‘“ Benedictiones ejus et preces | 
servent nos omnes, O fratres. Amen.’’ The reader 
who wishes to know the opinion of the ancients on 

the obscure subject of Joseph’s marriage, may con- 

sult Jerome’s acrimonious tract Contra Helvidium. 

He will see that Jerome highly disapproves the 

common opinion (derived from the apocryphal | 
Gospels) of Joseph being twice married, and that) 
he claims the authority of Ignatius, Polycarp, Ire- | 
neeus, Justin Martyr, and “ many other apostolical | 
men,’’ in favor of his own view, that our Lord’s | 
brethren were his cousins only, or at all events 

against the opinion of Helvidius, which had been 

held by Ebion, Theodotus of Byzantium, and Val- 

entine, that they were the children of Joseph and 

Mary. Those who held this opinion were called 

Antidicomarianite, as enemies of the Virgin. 

(Epiphanius, Adv. (eres. 1. iii. t. ii. Her. Ixxviii., 

also Her. li. See also Pearson on the Creed, Art. 

Virgin Mary; Mill, on the Brethren of the Lord; 

Calmet, de S. Joseph. S. Mar. Virg. conjuge ; | 
and for an able statement of the opposite view, | 
Alford’s note on Matt. xiii. 55; Winer, Realwb. 

s. yy. Jesus and Joseph.) AC. EL 

#12. Joseph is the reading of the oldest MSS. 
(adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, 
instead of Joses of the received text) in Matt. xiii. 
55, as the name of one of the brethren of our 
Lord. [Josxs, 2.] A. 

*13. Joseph (instead of Joses) is the proper 
name of Barnabas (Acts iv. 86) according to the 
oldest MSS. and the best critical editions. [Josrs, 
3.] A. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATH AWA [A. V. 
Arimathe’a] CIwotd 6 amd ’Apimabaias), a rich 
and pious Israelite who had the privilege of per- 
forming the last offices of duty and affection to the 
body of our Lord. He is distinguished from other 
persons of the same name by the addition of his 
birth-place Arimatheea, a city supposed by Robin- 
son to be situated somewhere between Lydda and 
Nobe, now Beit Nuba, a mile northeast of Yalo 
(Bibl. Res. ii. 239-41, iii. 142). 

Joseph is denominated by St. Mark (xv. 48) an 
honorable councillor, by which we are probably to 
understand that he was a member of the Great 
Council, or Sanhedrim. He is further character- 
ized as ‘a good man and a just’ (Luke xxiii. 50), 
one of those who, bearing in their hearts the words 
of their old prophets, was waiting for the kingdom 
of God (Mark xv. 43; Luke ii. 25, 38, xxiii. 51). 
We are expressly told that, he did not ‘consent to 
the counsel and deed” of his colleagues in conspir- 


« Calmet, however, places the admission of Joseph 
into the calendar of the Western Church as early as 
before the year 900. See Tischendorf, ut sup. 
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ing to bring about the death of Jesus; but he 
seems to have lacked the courage to protest against 
their judgment. At all events we know that he 
shrank, through fear of his countrymen, from pro- 
fessing himself openly a disciple of our Lord. 

The awful event, however, which crushed the 
hopes while it excited the fears of the chosen dis- 
ciples, had the effect of inspiring him with a bold- 
ness and confidence to which he had before been a 
stranger. ‘The crucifixion seems to have wrought 
in him the same clear conviction that it wrought 
in the centurion who stood by the cross; for on 
the very evening of that dreadful day, when the 
triumph of the chief priests and rulers seemed 
complete, Joseph “ went in boldly unto Pilate and 
craved the body of Jesus.’ The fact is mentioned 
by all four Evangelists. Pilate, having assured 
himself that the Divine Sufferer was dead, con- 
sented to the request of Joseph, who was thus 
rewarded for his faith and courage by the blessed 
privilege of consigning to his own new tomb the 
body of his crucified Lord. In this sacred office 
he was assisted by Nicodemus, who, like himself, 
had hitherto been afraid to make open profession 
of his faith, but now dismissing his fears brought 
an abundant store of myrrh and aloes for the em- 
balming of the body of his Lord according to the 
Jewish custom. 

These two masters in Israel then having enfolded 
the sacred body in the linen shroud which Joseph 
had bought, consigned it to a tomb hewn in a rock 
a tomb where no human corpse had ever yet 
been laid. 

It is specially recorded that the tomb was in a 
garden belonging to Joseph, and close to the place 
of crucifixion. 

The minuteness of the narrative seems purposely 
designed to take away all ground or pretext for any 
rumor that might be spread, after the Resurrection, 
that it was some other, not Jesus himself, that had 
risen from the grave. But the burial of Jesus in 
the new private sepulchre of the rich man of Ari- 
mathaa must also be regarded as the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Isaiah (lili. 9): according to the 
literal rendering of Bishop Lowth, “with the rich 
man was his tomb.”’ Nothing, but of the merest 
legendary character, is recorded of Joseph, beyond 
what we read in Scripture. There is a tradition, 
surely a very improbable one, that he was of the 
number of the seventy disciples. Another, whether 
authentic or not, deserves to be mentioned as gen- 
erally current, namely —that Joseph, being sent 
to Great Britain by the Apostle St. Philip, about 
the year 63, settled with his brother disciples at 
Glastonbury, in Somersetshire; and there erected 
of wicker-twigs the first Christin oratory in Eng- 
land, the parent of the majestic abbey which was 
afterwards founded on the same site. The local 
guides to this day show the miraculous thorn (said 
to bud and blossom every Christmas-day) that, 
sprung from the staff which Joseph stuck in the 
ground as he stopped to rest himself on the hill- 
top. (See Dugdale’s M/onasticon, i. 1; and Hearne, 
Hist. and Ant. of Glastonbury ; Assemann, Bibl. 
Orient. iii. 319.) Winer refers to a monograph 
on Joseph — Broemel, Diss. de Josepho Arimuath. 
Viteb. 1683, 4to. ei Hee aS 


JO’SEPH, called BAR’SABAS [or Bar- 
SAB’BAS, Lachm. Tisch. Treg.], and surnamed 
Justus; one of the two persons chosen by the as- 
sembled church (Acis i. 23) as worthy to fill the 
‘place in the Apostolic company from which Judas 
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had fallen. He, therefore, had been a companion 
of the disciples all the time that they followed 
Jesus, from his baptism to his ascension. 

Papias (ap. Euseb. H. 2. iii. 89) calls him Jus- 
tus Barsabas, and relates that having drunk some 
deadly poison he, through the grace of the Lord, 
sustained no harm. Husebius (//. /. i. 12) states 
that he was one of the seventy disciples. He is to 
be distinguished from Joses Barnabas (Acts iv. 36) 


and from Judas Barsabas (Acts xv. 22). The sig- 
nification of Barsabas is quite uncertain. Light- 


foot (Hor. Hebr. Acts i. 23) gives five possible 
interpretations of it, namely, the son of conversion, 
of quiet, of an oath, of wisdom, of the old man. 
He prefers the last two; and suggests that Joseph 
Barsabas may be the same as Joses the son of Al- 
phieus, and that Judas Barsabas may be his brother 
the Apostle.« W. T. B. 


JOSEH’PHUS (Idangos; [Vat. Soanmos: 
Josephus|), 1 Esdr. ix. 34. [Josepu, 3.] 


JO/SES (lwohs [or Iwcfs; Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg.] Alford "Incots; "lwch [or "Iwah] is the 
genitive case: [Jesus]). 1. Son of Eliezer, in the 
genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 2), 15th generation 
from David, 7. e. about the reign of Manasseh. 

* The A. V. gives the name as Jos, which is 
merely the form of the genitive case. A. 

2. [In Matt. xiii. 55, Lachm. Tisch. Treg. 
Iwohp: and so Sin. i Mark vi. 3; Tisch. reads 
‘Iwohp also in Matt. xxvii. 56: Joseph.] One 
of the Lord’s brethren (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 
3). His name connects him with the preceding. 
For the inquiry who these brethren of the Lord 
were, see JAMES. All that appears with certainty 
from Scripture is that his mother’s name was Mary, 
and his brother’s James (Matt. xxvii. 56; [Mark 
xy. 40, 47]). 


3. [Lachm. Tisch. Treg. "Iwofp: Joseph.) 
Josrs for JosEPH] BAr’NABAS (Acts iv. 36). 
[BARNABAS. ] A.C. H. 


JO‘SHAH (aw) [perh. Jehovah lets dwell, 


Ges.]: "Iwota; [Vat. Iwoea;] Alex. Iworas: 
Josw), a prince of the house of Simeon, son of 
Amaziah, and connected with the more prosperous 
branch of the tribe, who, in the days of Hezekiah, 
headed a marauding expedition against the peace- 
able Hamite shepherds dwelling in Gedor, exter- 
minated them, and occupied their pasturage (1 Chr. 
iv. 34, 38-41). 


JOSH’APHAT (maw [Jehovah judges]: 
Iacapdt; FA} Iwcapas: Josaphat), the Mith- 
nite, one of David’s guard, apparently selected from 
among the warriors from the east of Jordan (1 
Chr. xi. 43). Buxtorf (Lew. Tulm. col. 1284) 
gives Mathnan as the Chaldee equivalent of Ba- 
shan, by which the latter is always represented in 
the Targ. Onk.; and if this were the place which 
gave Joshaphat his surname, he was probably a 
Gadite. In the Syriac, Joshaphat and Uzziah (ver. 
44) are interchanged, and the latter appears as 
“ Azi of Anathoth.” 


|son of Jeribai, by reading 122 for p2=) 
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JOSHAVYVYAH (WY [Jehovah makes to 
dwell, Ges.J: "Iwata; [Vat. FA.] Iwoem: Jo- 
sata), the son of Elnaam, and one of David's 
guards (1 Chr. xi. 46). The LXX. make him the 


The 
name appears in eight, and probably nine, different 
forms in the MSS. collated by Kennicott. 
JOSHBEK’ASHAH (TWAW: *TecBa- 
cara; [Vat. LleBacana, Baxara;}] Alex. SeBa- 
KOLTQY, [leoBaxaray:]|° Jesbucassa), head of the 
16th course of musicians. [JESHARELAH.] He 
belonged to the house of Heman (1 Chr. xxy. 4, 


24), [A. C. H.] 
JOSHUA (DWT: CIncods: Jesua: 


i. e. whose help is Jehovah, Ges., or rather «God 
the Saviour,” Pearson, On the Creed, Art. II., p. 
89, ed. 1843: on the import of his name, and the - 
change of it from Oshea or Hoshea, Num. xiii. 
16 = “welfare” or “salvation,” see Pearson, J. c.: 
it appears in the various forms of HosHEA, OsHEA, 
JEHOSHUA, JESHUA, and Jesus). 1. The son of 
Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 27). 
The future captain of invading hosts grew up a 
slave in the brick-fields of Egypt. Born about the 
time when Moses fled into Midian, he was a man of 
nearly forty years when he saw the ten plagues, and 
shared in the hurried triumph of the IExodus. 
The keen eye of the aged Lawgiver soon discerned in 
Hoshea those qualities which might be required in 
a colleague or successor to himself. He is men- 
tioned first in connection with the fight against 
Amalek at Rephidim, when he was chosen (Ex. 
xvii. 9) by Moses to lead the Israelites. When 
Moses ascended Mount Sinai to receive for the first 
time (compare Ex. xxiy. 13, and xxxiii. 11) the two 
Tables, Joshua, who is called his minister or ser- 
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; vant, accompanied him part of the way, and was 


the first to accost him in his descent (Ix. xxxii. 17). 
Soon afterwards he was one of the twelve chiefs 
who were sent (Num. xiii. 17) to explore the land 
of Canaan, and one of the two (xiv. 6) who gave 
an encouraging report of their journey. The 40 
years of wandering were almost passed, and Joshua 
was one of the few survivors, when Moses, shortly 
before his death, was directed (Num. xxvii. 18) to 
invest Joshua solemnly and publicly with definite 
authority, in connection with Eleazar the priest, over 
the people. And after this was done, God Himself 
gave Joshua a charge by the mouth of the dying 
Lawgiver (Deut. xxxi. 14, 23). 


Under the direction of God again. renewed (Josh. 
i, 1), Joshua, now in his 85th year (Joseph. Ant. v. 
1, § 29), assumed the command of the people at 
Shittim, sent spies into Jericho, crossed the Jordan, 
fortified a camp at Gilgal, circumcised the people, 
kept the passoyer, and was visited by the Captain ® 
of the Lord’s Host. A miracle made the fall of 
Jericho more terrible to the Canaanites. A mirac- 
ulous repulse in the first assault on Ai impressed 
upon the invaders the warning that they were the 
instruments of a holy and jealous God. Ai fell: 


a *Barsabas, says Meyer, is a patronymic (son of 
Saba), and Justus a Roman surname such as Jews 
often adopted at that time (Apostelgesch. i. 28). H. 

b It has been questioned whether the Captain of 
the Lord’s Host was a created being or not. Dr. W. 
H. Mill discusses this point at full length and with 
great learning, and decides in favor of the former al- 


ternative (On the Historical Character of St. Luke's 
First Chapter, Camb. 1841, p. 92). ButJ. G. Abicht 
(De Duce Exercitus, §c., ap. Nov. Thes. Theologico- 
philolog. i. 503) is of opinion that He was the un- 
created Angel, the Son of God. Compare also Pfeiffer, 
Diff. Script. Loc. p. 173. 
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and the law was inscribed on Mount Ebal, and read 
by their leader in the presence of all Israel. 

The treaty which the fear-stricken Gibeonites 
obtained deceitfully was generously respected by 
Joshua. It stimulated and brought to a point the 
hostile movements of the five confederate chiefs of 
the Amorites. Joshua, aided by an unprecedented 
hailstorm, and a miraculous prolongation of the 
day, obtained a decisive victory over them at Mak- 
kedah, and proceeded at once to subjugate the 
south country as far as Kadesh-barnea and Gaza. 
He returned to the camp at Gilgal, master of half 
of Palestine. 

In another campaign he marched to the waters 
of Merom, where he met and overthrew a confed- | 
eracy of the Canaanitish chiefs in the north, under | 
Jabin king of Hazor ; and in the course of a pro-) 

tracted war he led his victorious soldiers to the gates | 
of Zidon and into the Valley of Lebanon under Her- 
mon. In six years, six nations with thirty-one | 
kings swell the rollof his conquests; and amongst 
others the Anakim — the old terror of Israel — are 
specially recorded as destroyed everywhere except in 
Philistia. It must be borne in mind that the ex- 
tensive conquests of Joshua were not intended to | 
achieve and did not achieve the complete extirpa- 
tion of the Canaanites, many of whom continued 
to occupy isolated strongholds throughout the) 
land. 

Joshua, now stricken in years, proceeded in con- 
junction with Eleazar and the heads of the tribes 
to complete the division of the conquered land; and 
when all was allotted, Timnath-serah in Mount 
Ephraim was assigned by the people as Joshua's 
peculiar inheritance. The Tabernacle of the con- 
gregation was established at Shiloh, six cities of | 
refuge were appointed, forty-eight cities assigned to 
the Levites, and the warriors of the trans-Jordanic 
tribes dismissed in peace to their homes. 

After an interval of rest, Joshua convoked an as-| 
sembly from all Israel. He delivered two solemn | 
addresses reminding them of the marvelous fulfill- 
ment of God’s promises to their fathers, and warn- 
ing them of the conditions on which their prosperity 
depended; and lastly, he caused them to renew 
their covenant with God, at Shechem, a place al- 
ready famous in connection with Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 
4), and Joseph (Josh. xxiv. 32). 

He died at the age of 110 years, and was buried 
in his own city, Timnath-serah. 

Joshua’s life has been noted as one of the very 
few which are recorded in history with some fullness 
of detail, yet without any stain upon them. In 
his character have been traced, under an oriental 
garb, such features as chiefly kindled the imagina- 
tion of western chroniclers and poets in the Mid- 
dle Ages: the character of a devout warrior, blame- 
less and fearless, who has been taught by serving 
as a youth how to command as a man; who earns 

‘by manly vigor a quiet honored old age; who 
combines strength with gentleness, ever looking up 
for and obeying the Divine impulse with the sim- 
plicity of a child, while he wields great power and 
directs it calmly, and without swerving, to the 
accomplishment of a high unselfish purpose. 

All that part of the book of Joshua which re- 
lates his personal history seems to be written with 
the unconscious, vivid power of an eye-witness. 
We are not merely taught to look with a distant 
reverence upon the first man who bears the name 
which is above every name. We stand by the side 


of one who is admitted to hear the words of God, 
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and see the vision of the Almighty. The image 
of the armed warrior is before us as when in the 
sight of two armies he lifted up his spear over un- 
guarded Ai. We see the majestic presence which 
inspired all Israel (iv. 14) with awe; the mild 
father who remonstrated with Achan; the calm, 
dignified judge who pronounced his sentence; the 
devout worshipper prostrating himself before the 
Captain of the Lord’s host. We see the lonely 
man in the height of his power, separate from 
those about him, the last survivor, save one, of a 
famous generation; the honored old man of many 
deeds and many sufferings, gathering his dying 
energy for an attempt to bind his people more 
closely to the service of God whom he had so long 
served. and worshipped, and whom he was ever 
learning to know more and more. 

The great work of Joshua’s life was more ex- 
citing but less hopeful than that of Moses. He 
gathered the first fruits of the autumn harvest 
where his predecessor had sown the seed in spring. 
It was a high and hopeful task to watch beside the 
cradle of a mighty nation, and to train its early 
footsteps in laws which should last for centuries. 
And it was a fit end to a life of expectation to gaze 
with longing eyes from Pisgah upon the Land of 
Promise. But no such brightness gleamed upon 
the calm close of Joshua’s life. Solemn words, and 
dark with foreboding, fell from him as he sat “un- 
der the oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord 
in Shechem.’’ The excitement of his battles was 
past’; and there had grown up in the mind of the 
pious leader a consciousness that it is the tendency 
of prosperity and success to make a people wanton 
and worldly-minded, idolaters in spirit if not in 
act, and to alienate them from God. 

Holy Scripture itself suggests (Heb. iy. 8) the 
consideration of Joshua as a type of Christ. Many 
of the Christian Fathers have enlarged upon this 
view ; and Bishop Pearson, who has collected their 
opinions (On the Creed, Art. ii. pp. 87-90, and 
94-96, ed. 1843), points out the following and 
many other typical resemblances: (1) the name 
common to both; (2) Joshua brings the people of 
God into the land of promise, and divides the land 
among the tribes; Jesus brings his people into the 
presence of God, and assigns to them their man- 
sions; (3) as Joshua succeeded Moses and com- 
pleted his work, so the Gospel of Christ succeeding 
the Law, announced One by whom all that believe 
are justified from all things from which we could 
not be justified by the Law of Moses (Acts xiii. 
39) ; (4) as Joshua the minister of Moses renewed 
the rite of circumcision, so Jesus the minister of 
the circumcision brought in the circumcision of the 
heart (Rom. xv. 8, ii. 29). 

The treatment of the Canaanites by their Jewish 
conquerors is fully discussed by Dean Graves (On 
the Pentateuch, pt. 8, lect. i.). He concludes that 
the extermination of the Canaanites was justified by 
their crimes, and that the employment of the Jews 
in such extermination was quite consistent with 
God's method of governing the world. Prof. Fair- 
bairn (Typology of Scripture, bk. iti. ch. 4, § 1, ed. 
1854) argues with great force and candor in favor 
of the complete agreement of the principles on 
which the war was carried on by Joshua with the 
principles of the Christian dispensation. 

Among the supernatural occurrences in the life 
of Joshua, none has led to so much discussion*as 
the prolongation of the day of the battle of Mak- 
kedah (x. 12-14). No great difficulty is found, in 
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deciding, as Pfeiffer hasdlone (Diff. Script. 1. c. p. 
175), between the lengths of this day and that of 
Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 11); and in connecting both 
days with the Egyptian tradition mentioned by He- 
rodotus, ii. 142. But since modern science re- 
vealed the stupendous character of this miracle, 
modern criticism has made several attempts to ex- 
plain it away. It is regarded by Le Clerc, Dathe, 
and others, as no miracle but an optical illusion ; 
by Rosenmiiller, following Igen, as a mistake of the 
time of day ; by Winer and many recent German 
critics, with whom Dr. Davidson (Jnirod. to O. T. 
p- 644) seems to agree, as a mistake of the mean- 
ing or the authority of a poetical contributor to the 
book of Jasher. So Ewald (Gesch. Jsr. ii. 326) 
traces in the latter part of verse 13 an interpolation 
by the hand of that anonymous Jew whom he sup- 
poses to have written the book of Deuteronomy, 
and here to have misunderstood the vivid concep- 
tion of an old poet : and he cites numerous similar 
conceptions from the old poetry of Greece, Rome, 
Arabia, and Peru. But the literal and natural 
interpretation of the text as intended to describe a 
miracle is suticiently vindicated by Deyling, Ob- 
sery. Sacr. i. § 19, p. 100; and J. G. Abicht, De 
statione Solis ap. Nov. Thes. Theol.-Philol. i. 
516; and is forcibly stated by Bishop Watson in 
the 4th letter in his Apology for the Bible.—[For 
the view of Hengstenberg on the “ Standing still of 
the Sun and Moon,” see “vang. Kirchenzeitung, 
1832, No. 88: andthe same translated in the Bibl. 
Repository, iii. 721-739.—H. ] 

Procopius, who flourished in the 6th century, 
relates ( Vandal. ii. 10) that an inscription existed 
at Tingis in Mauritania, set up by Phoenician refu- 
gees from Canaan, and declaring in the Pheenician 
language, ‘‘ We are they who fled from the face of 
Joshua the robber the son of Nun.’’ Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr. ti. 297, 298) gives sound reasons for 
forbearing to use this story as authentic history. 
It is, however, accepted by Rawlinson (Lampton 
Lectures, for 1859, iii. 91). 

Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. in Matt. i. 5, and Chorogr. 
Luce premis. iv. §3) quotes Jewish traditions 
to the effect that Rahab became a proselyte, and 
the wife of Joshua, and the ancestress of nine 
prophets and priests; also that the sepulchre of 
Joshua was adorned with an image of the Sun in 
memory of the miracle of Ajalon. The LXX. and 
the Arab. Ver. add to Josh. xxiv. 30 the state- 
ment that in his sepulchre were deposited the flint- 
knives which were used for the circumcision at Gil- 
gal (Josh. y. 2). 

The principal occurrences in the life of Joshua 
are reviewed by Bishop Hall in his Contemplations 
on the O. T. bks. 7, 8, and 9. Weta bs 

* Joshua, the son of Nun, is meant, Heb. iv. 8, 
where the A. V. employs Jesus for Ingots, though 
the translators add in the margin ‘that is, 
Joshua.’’ ‘The object may have been to represent 
the Greek name in a uniform manner in the N. T. 
Most of the preceding English versions avoid this 
confusion. See Trench, Authorized Version, p. 76 f. 
(2d ed. 1859). [Jesus, 3.] : H. ; 

2. Paoné; Alex. Incovs: Josue.| An inhabi- 
tant of Beth-shemesh, in whose land was the stone 
at which the mileh-kine stopped, when they drew 
the ark of God with the offerings of the Philistines 
from Ekron to Beth-shemesh (1 Sam. vi. 14, 18). 

3. [Incods: Josue.] A governor of the city 
who gave his name to a gate of Jerusalem (2 K. 
xxiii. 8). 
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4, PIncods: Jesus.] Called Jeshua in Ezra 
and Nehemiah; a high priest, who returned from 
the Captivity with Zerubbabel. [See Hag. i. 1, 12, 
14, ii. 2, 4; Zech. iii. 1, 8,6, 8,9, vi. 11.] For 
details, see Josuua, No. 4. Wetela bs. 


JOSHUA, BOOK OF. 1. Authority. — 
The claim of the book of Joshua to a place in the 
Canon of the O. T. has never been disputed. [See 
Canon.] (Bp. Cosin’s Scholastical History of’ the 
Canon; Dr. Wordsworth’s Discourses on the Can- 
on.) Its authority is confirmed by the references, 
in other books of Holy Scripture, to the events 
which are related in it; as Ps. Ixxviii. 538-65; Is. 
xxviii. 21; Hab. iii. 11-13; Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 
8, xi. 80-32; James ii. 25. The miracles which it 
relates, and particularly that of the prolongation of 
the day of the battle of Makkedah, have led some 
critics to entertain a suspicion of the credibility of 
the book as a history. But such an objection does 
not touch the book of Joshua only. It must stand 
or fall with nearly every historical book of the 
Bible. Some Christians may be more or less dis- 
posed by excess of candor, or a desire to conciliate 
opposition, to regard as the effect of natural and 
ordinary causes, occurrences which have always 
been and still are commonly regarded as miracu- 
lous; and such persons cannot be blamed so long 
as their views are consistent with a fair interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. But it cannot be allowed that 
any canonical book is the less entitled to our full 
belief because it relates miracles. 

The treatment of the Canaanites which is sanc- 
tioned in this book has been denounced for its 
severity by Eichhorn and earlier writers. But there 
is nothing in it inconsistent with the divine at- 
tribute of justice, or with God’s ordinary way of 
governing the world. Therefore the sanction which 
is given to it does not impair the authority of this 
book. Critical ingenuity has searched it in vain 
for any incident or sentiment inconsistent with what 
we know of the character of the age, or irrecon- 
cilable with other parts of canonical Scripture. 
Some discrepancies are alleged by De Wette and 
Hauff to exist within the book itself, and have been 
described as material differences and contradictions. 
But they disappear when the words of the text are 
accurately stated and weighed, and they do not 
affect the general credibility of the book. Thus, it 
cannot be allowed that there is any real disagree- 
ment between the statement xi. 16 and xii.7, that 
Joshua took all the land and gave it to Israel, and 
the subsequent statement xviii. 3 and xvii. 1, 16, 
that the people were slack to possess the land which 
was given to them, and that the Canaanites were 
not entirely extirpated; of course it was intended 
(Ex. xxiii. 28, 30) that the people should occupy 
the land by little and little. It cannot be allewed 
that there is any irreconcilable contradiction be- 
tween the statement xii. 10-12, that the kings of 
Jerusalem and Gezer were smitten and their country 
divided, and the statement, xv. 63, xvi. 10, that 
their people were not extirpated for some time 
afterward. It cannot be allowed that the general 
statement, xi. 23, that Joshua gave the land unto 
all Israel according to their divisions by their tribes, 
is inconsistent with the fact (xviii. 1, xix. 51), that 
many subsequent years passed before the process 
of division was completed, and the allotments finally 
adjusted. Other discrepancies have been alleged 
by Dr. Davidson, with the view not of disparaging 
the credibility of the book, but of supporting the 
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theory that it is a compilation from two distinet 
documents. The boundaries of the different tribes, 
it is said, are stated sometimes with greater, sonie- 
times with less exactness. Now, this may be a 
fault of the surveyors employed by Joshua; but it 
is scarcely an inconsistency to be charged on the 
writer of the book who transcribed their descrip- 
tions. Again, the Divine promise that the coast 
of Israel shall extend to the Kuphrates (i. 4) is not 
inconsistent with the fact that the country which 
Joshua was commanded to divide (xiii. 16) does not 
extend so far. Again, the statement (xiii. 3) that 
Ekron, etc., remained yet to be possessed is not 
inconsistent with the subsequent statement (xv. 45) 
that it was assigned to Judah. Dr. Davidson gives 
no proof either of his assertion that the former text 
is in fact subsequent to the latter, or of his sup- 
position that Ekron was in the possession of Judah 
at the time of its assignment. Again, it would 
seem that Dr. Davidson pushes a theory too far 
when he assumes (Jntvod. to O. 7. 637, 638) that one 
and the same writer would hardly denote a “ tribe” 
by one Hebrew word in some passages, and by a 
synonymous Hebrew word in others; or that he 
would not in some passages designate Moses as the 


servant of the Lord, and in others mention Moses |. 


without so designating him; or that he would not 
describe the same class of persons in one place as 
“priests,” and in another as ‘sons of Aaron.” 
Such alleged discrepancies are not sufficient either 
to impair the authority of the book, or to prove 
that it was not substantially the composition of one 
author. 

2. Scope and contents. —'The book of Joshua 
is a distinct whole in itself. Although to later 
generations it became a standing witness of the 
faithfulness of God in fulfilling his promises to 
Israel, yet the immediate aim of the inspired writer 
was probably of a more simple character. He 
records, for the information of the nation to which 
he belonged, the acts of Joshua so far as they pos- 
sessed a national interest. The book was not in- 
tended to be a mere ascription of praise to God, 
nor a mere biography, nor a mere collection of 
documents. While it serves as a link between that 
which precedes, and that which follows it, it has a 
distinct purpose, which it fulfills completely. There 
is not sufficient ground for treating it as a part of 
the Pentateuch, or a compilation from the same 
documents as formed the groundwork of the Pen- 
tateuch. The fact that its first sentence begins 
with a conjunction does not show any closer con- 
nection between it and the Pentateuch than exists 
between Judges and it. The references in i. 8, vili. 
31, xxiii. 6, xxiv. 26, to the “book of the law” 
rather show that that book was distinet from 
Joshua. Other references to events recorded in the 
Pentateuch tend in the same direction. No quota- 
tion (in the strict modern sense of the word) from 
the Pentateuch can be found in Joshua. The 
author quotes from memory, like the writers of the 
N. T., if he quotes at all (comp. xiii. 7 with Num. 
xxxiv. 13; xiii. 17 with Num. xxxii. 37; xiii. 21, 
22 with Num. xxxi. 8; xiii. 14, 33, and xiv. 4 with 
Deut. xviii. 1, 2; and Num. xviii. 20, xxi. with 
Num. xxxyv.). ‘ 

Perhaps no part of Holy Scripture is more in- 
jured than the first half of this book by being 
printed in chapters and verses. The first twelve 
chapters form a continuous narrative, which seenis 
never to halt or flag. And the description is fre- 
quently so minute as to show the hand not merely 
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of a contemporary, but of an eye-witness. An 
awful sense of the Divine Presence reigns through- 
out. We are called out from the din and tumult 
of each battle-field to listen to the still, small Voice. 
The progress of events is clearly foreshadowed in 
the first chapter (vv. 5,6). Step by step we are 
led on through the solemn preparation, the arduous 
struggle, the crowning triumph. Moving everything 
around, yet himself moved by an unseen Power, the 
Jewish leader rises high and calm amid all. 

The second part of the book (ch. xiii—xxi.) has 
been aptly compared to the Domesday-book of the 
Norman conquerors of England. ‘The documents 
of which it consists were doubtless the abstract of 
such reports as were supplied by the men whom 
Joshua sent out (xviii. 8) to describe the land. In 
the course of time it is probable that changes were 
introduced into their reports — whether kept sep- 
arately among the national archives, or embodied 
in the contents of a book — by transcribers adapting 
them to the actual state of the country in later 


| times when political divisions were modified, new 


towns sprung up, and old ones disappeared (comp. 
the two lists of Levitical towns, Josh. xxi. and 1 
Chr. vi. 54, &c.). 

The book nay be regarded as consisting of three 
parts: (@) the conquest of Canaan, (/) the partition 
of Canaan, (c) Joshua's farewell. 

a. The preparations for the war, and the passage 
of the Jordan, ch. 1-5; the capture of Jericho, 6; 
the conquest of the south, 7-10; the conquest of 
the north, 11; recapitulation, 12. 

6. Territory assigned to Reuben, Gad, and half 
Manasseh, 13; the lot of Caleb and of the tribe of 
Judah, 14, 15; Ephraim and half Manasseh, 16, 
17; Benjamin, 18; Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, 
Asher, Naphtali, and Dan, 19; the appointment of 
six cities of refuge, 20; the assignment of forty- 
eight cities to Levi, 21; the departure of the trans- 
Jordanie tribes to their homes, 22. 

c. Joshua's convocation of the people and first 
address, 25; his second address at Shechem, and 
his death, 24. 

The events related in this book extend over a 
period of about 25 years, from B. c. 1451 to 1426. 
The declaration of Caleb, xiv. 10, is useful in de- 
termining the chronology of the book. 

3. Author.— Nothing is really known as to the 
authorship of the book. Joshua himself is generally 
named as the author by the Jewish writers and the 
Christian Fathers; and a great number of crities 
acquiesce more or less entirely in that belief. But 
no contemporary assertion or sufticient historical 
proof of the fact exists, and it cannot be maintained 
without qualification. Other authors have been 
conjectured, as Phinehas by Lightfoot; Eleazar by 
Calvin; Samuel by Van Til; Jeremiah by Henry; 
one of the elders who suryived Joshua, by Keil. 
Von Lengerke thinks it was written by some one 
in the time of Josiah; Davidson by some one in 
the time of Saul, or somewhat later; Masius, Le 
Clere, Maurer, and others by some one who lived 
after the Babylenish Captivity. The late date is 
now adyocated for the most part in connection with 
a theory, which may perhaps help to explain the 
composition of the Pentateuch; but which, when 
applied to a book so uniform in its style as Joshua, 
seems to introduce more difficulties than it remoyes. 
It has been supposed that the book as it now stands 
is a compilation from two earlier documents; one, 
the original, called Elohistic, the other supplemen- 
tary, called Jehoyistic; they are distinguished by 
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the names given in them to God, and by some other 
characteristic differences on which the supporters 
of the hypothesis are not perfectly agreed. Ewald’s 
theory is that the Pentateuch and the book of 
Joshua form one complete work: that it is mainly 
compiled from contemporary and ancient docu- 
ments, and that it has grown into its present form 
under the hands of five successive writers or editors; 
the first of whom composed his book in the time 
of the judges, and the last (to whom the book of 
Deuteronomy is assigned) in the time of Manasseh. 
His account of these authors or compilers may be 
seen in Geseh. /sr. i. 81-174, and his method of 
apportioning various parts of the book of Joshua to 
the several writers in Gesch. /sr. i. 84 and ii. 299- 
305. ‘The theory of this able critic, so conjectural, 
complicated, and arbitrary, has met with many 
Opponents, and few, if any, supporters even in his 
own country. 

No one would deny that some additions to the 
book might be made after the death of Joshua 
without detracting from the possible fact that the 
book was substantially his composition. The last 
verses (xxiv. 29-33) were obviously added by some 
later hand. If, as is possible, though not certain, 
some subordinate events, as the capture of Hebron, 
of Debir (Josh. xv. 138-19, and Judg. i. 10-15), 
and of Leshem (Josh. xix. 47, and Judg. xviii. 7), 
and the joint occupation of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 
63, and Judg. i. 21) did not occur till after Joshua's 
death, they may have been inserted in the book of 
Joshua by a late transcriber. The passages xiii. 
2-6, xvi. 10, xvii. 11, which also are subsequently 
repeated in the book of Judges, may doubtless 
describe accurately the same state of things existing 
at two distinct periods. 

The arguments which, though insufficient to 
prove that Joshua was the author, yet seem to give 
a preponderance in favor of him when compared 
with any other person who has been named, may 
be thus briefly stated: (a) It is evident (xxiv. 26) 
that Joshua could and did write some account of 
at least one transaction which is related in this 
boek; (0) the numerous accounts of Joshua’s inter- 
course with God (i. 1, iii. 7, iv. 2, v. 2, 9, vi. 2, 
VIMO VR Lex rSy Kl 1O, KIM Lavo, Xe dy KK. 2), 
and with the Captain of the Lord’s Host (vy. 13), 
must lave emanated from himself; (¢) no one is 
more likely than the speaker himself to have com- 
mitted to writing the two addresses which were 
Joshua’s legacy to his people (xxiii. and xxiv.); 
(d) no one was so well qualified by his position to 
describe the events related, and to collect the docu- 
ments contained in the book; (e) the example of 
his predecessor and master, Moses, would have sug- 
gested to him such a record of his acts; (7) one 
yerse (vi. 25) must have been written by some 
person who lived in the time of Joshua; and two 
other verses, v- 1 and 6 —assuming the common 
reading of the former to be correct—are most 
fairly interpreted as written by actors in the scene. 

Hiivernick’s assertion that some grammatical 
forms used in Joshua are less ancient than the cor- 
responding forms in Judges, may be set against 
Keil’s list of expressious and forms which are 
peculiar to this book and the Pentateuch ; and 
Hiivernick is not supported by facts when he sup- 
poses that no expedition of any separate tribe against 
the Canaanites could have occurred in the lifetime 
of Joshua, and that the book was therefore written 
some time afterwards. It’ has been said that the 
expression ‘to this day,” which is found fourteen 
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times in the book, presupposes so considerable an 
interval of time between the occurrence of the event 
and the composition of the history, that Joshua 
could not haye lived long enough to write in such 
language. But a careful examination of the pas- 
sages will scarcely bear out that observation. For 
instance, in three places (xxii. 3, xxiii. 8, 9) the 
pkrase denotes a period unquestionably included 
within the twenty-five years which Joshua lived in 
Canaan; in xxii. 17 it goes but a little farther back; 
in iy. 9, vii. 26, viii, 29, and x. 27 it describes 
certain piles of stones which he raised as still re- 
maining —a remark which does not necessarily 
imply that more than twenty years had elapsed 
since they were raised; and in vi. 25 it defines a 
period within the lifetime of a conten:porary of 
Joshua, and therefore probably within his own. In 
the remaining passages (viii. 28, xiii. 13, xiv. 14, 
xy. 63, xvi. 10) there is nothing which would make 
it impossible that Joshua should have used this 
expression. 

4. There is extant a Samaritan book of Joshua 
in the Arabic language. It was printed for the 
first time at Leyden in 1848, with the title “ Liber 
Josue; Chronicon Samaritanum, edidit, Latine 
yertit, etce., I. G. J. Juynboll.”’ Its contents were 
known previously from the accounts given of it by 
Hottinger and others. It was written in the 13th 
century. It recounts the late acts of Moses ampli- 
fied from the book of Numbers, a history of Joshua 
interspersed with various legends, portions of the 
Jewish law, and several unconnected historical pas- 
sages more or less falsified, extending down to the 
time of Hadrian. 

5. Literature. -— The best Commentary which is 
accessible to the English reader is the translation 
of Keil’s Commentary on Joshua (Clark, Edin- 
burgh, [1857.]) A complete list of commentaries 
may be found in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia. Among 
the Fathers, phrem Syrus has written an expla- 
nation, and Augustine and Theodoret have discussed 
questions connected with the book. The following 


.commentaries may be selected as most useful: — 


That of Jarchi or Rashi (Solomon ben Isaac), 
translated into Latin by Breithaupt, Gotha, 1710; 
the commentary of Masius, Antwerp, 1574, inserted 
in the Critict Sacri; those of Le Clerc, Amster- 
dam, 1708; Rosenmiiller, Leipsic, 1833; and Keil, 
Erlangen, 1847. Wii: 

* Other commentators who should be mentioned 
are Maurer, Comm. in Vet. Test. i. 97-126 (1835); 
Knobel, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteron. u. Josua 
erkldrt, Leipz. 1861 (Lief. xiii. of the Kurzgef- 
exeget. Handb. zum A. T.); Keil and Delitzsch, 
Bibl. Comm. ib. d. A. T., Theil ii. Bd. i. (Joswa, 
Richter u. Ruth, von Keil), Leipz. 1863, English 
transl. Edin. 1865; Chr. Wordsworth, Holy Bible 
with Notes, ete., ii. pt. i. 1-74 (Lond. 1865); and 
in our own country, George Bush, Notes Critical 
and Practical, on the Books of Joshua and Judges, 
N. Y. 1838. See also Baumgarten’s art. Joswa, 
in Herzog’s Real-/neyk. vii. 88-43; J. L. Konig, 
Alttestamentliche Studien, Heft 1 (Meurs, 1836); 
Bertheau, on Joshua’s wars and conquest of Canaan, 
Zur Gesch. der Israeliten, pp. 266-273 (Gott. 
1842); Kurtz, Gesch. des A. Bundes, vol. ii., Eng- 
lish transl. by Edersheim, Edin. 1859; Ewald, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 3° Ausg. ii. 322 ff., English 
transl. by Martineau, Lond. 1868; Bleek, Zin/. in 
das A. Test. pp. 311-332; Keil’s Hint. in das A. 
Test. pp. 142-153: Palfrey’s Lectwres on the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, ii. 154-183; Dayidson’s Introd. to 
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the Old Tests i. 409-448; and Rawlinson’s Histoni- 
cal Evidences, ete., Lect. iii. See also the litera- 
ture under PENTATEUCH. 

We have some words from Ritter respecting the 
geographical and historical accuracy of the book of 
Joshua, which deserve attention. The subject of 
the book being the subjugation and conquest of the 
land of Canaan, its predominant character, as he 
remarks, must from the nature of the case be geo- 
graphical. But beyond this it is true also that the 
entire political and religious life of the Hebrews 
was, interwoven in the closest manner, like a piece 
of network, with the geography of the country; far 
more so than is true of modern European nations; 
so that, especially at this time when we know so 
much of the topography of Palestine, we are able 
to subject the history to a rigorous scrutiny. The 
test has been applied, and the result has been to es- 
tablish the accuracy of the book even in minute 
details, and comparatively unimportant and trivial 
local relations. Its notices, not only of distinct 
regions, but of valleys, fountains, mountains, vil- 
lages, have been confirmed, often with surprising 
certainty and particularity. The great geographer 
refers as an example of this to the account of 
Joshua’s second campaign in the south of Palestine 
(Josh. xi. 16 ff. xv. 21, ff). He shows that the 
division of the country there into five parts, the 
scene of that expedition, rests upon a basis in na- 
ture, upon a diversity of geographical position 
which none but an eye-witness could have remarked, 
and which modern travellers find to be entirely 
characteristic of the region still. He shows, in 
addition to this general accuracy in the outline, 
that the specialities are equally true; that many 
of the cities and towns which are mentioned have 
remained under their ancient names to the present 
day, and also occur together in groups, precisely 
in the manner that the sacred writers represent 
them as having been arranged of old. This agree- 
ment between the Old Testament records in general 
and the geography of the land as now more and more 
fully illustrated, furnishes an important evidence 
of their authenticity. (Lin Blick auf Paldstina 
und seine Christliche Bevilkerung, Berlin, 1852.) 

On no side perhaps has this book been so vio- 
lently assailed as that of its morality involved in the 
mission of Joshua to subdue and extirpate the abo- 
riginal Canaanites. The reader will find some very 
pertinent remarks on this subject, in Dean Stanley’s 
History of the Jewish Church, i. 278 ff. (Amer. ed.). 
We quote, after his example, a few sentences from 
one of Dr. Arnold's Sermons on the Wars of the 
Israelites (vi. 85 ff.): “It is better that the wicked 
should be destroyed a hundred times over than that 
they should tempt those who areas yet innocent to 
join their company. Let us but think what might 
have been our fate, and the fate of every other na- 
tion under heaven at this hour, had the sword of 
the Israelites done its work more sparingly. Even 
as it was, the small portions of the Canaanites who 
were left, and the nations around them, so tempted 
the Israelites by their idolatrous practices, that we 
read continually of the whole people of God turn- 
ing away from his service. But had the heathen 
lived in the land in equal numbers, and, still more, 
had they intermarried largely with the Israelites, 
how was it possible, humanly speaking, that any 
sparks of the light of God's truth should have 
survived to the coming of Christ? .... 

“ They seem of very small importance to us now, 
— those perpetual contests with the Canaanites and 
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the Midianites and the Ammonites and the Philis- 
tines, with which the books of Joshua and Judges 
and Samuel are almost filled. We may half wonder 
that God should have interfered in such quarrels, 
or have changed the course of nature, in order to 
give one of the nations of Palestine the victory over 
another. But in these contests, on the fate of one 
of these nations of Palestine, the happiness of the 
human race depended. The Israelites fought not for 
themselves only, but for us. . They did God’s 
work; they preserved unhurt the seed of eternal 
life, and were the ministers of blessing to all other 
nations, even though they themselves failed to en- 
joy it.” H. 


JOSVAH (7S) [Jehovah or 
saves] Iwolas; [Vi at. almost everywhere Iwoe:as; 
Sin.lin Zeph. i. 1, lovoias:] Josias). 1. The son 
of Amon and Jedidah, succeeded his father B. c. 
641, in the eighth year of his age, and reigned 31 
years. His history is contained in 2 K. xxii.—xxiii. 
30; 2 Chr. xxxiv., xxxv.; and the first twelve 
chapters of Jeremiah throw much light upon the 
general character of the Jews in his days. 

He began in the eighth year of his reign to seek 
the Lord; and in his twelfth year, and for six years 
afterwards, in a personal progress throughout all 
the land of Judah and Israel, he destroyed every- 
where high places, groves, images, and all outward 
signs and relics of idolatry. Those which Solomon 
and Ahaz had built, and eyen Hezekiah had spared, 
and those which Manasseh had set up more re- 
cently, now ceased to pollute the land of Judah; 
and in Israel the purification began with Jeroboam’s 
chapel at Bethel, in accordance with the remarka- 
ble prediction of the disobedient propiet, by whom 
Josiah was called by name three centuries before 
his birth (1 K. xiii. 2), The Temple was restored 
under a special commission; and in the course of 
the repairs Hilkiah the priest [HtLK1An] found 
that book of the Law of the Lord which quickened 
so remarkably the ardent zeal of the king. _ The 
question as to the contents of that book has been 
discussed elsewhere; in forming an opinion on it 
we should bear in mind that it is very difficult for 
us in this age and country to estimate the scanti- 
ness of the opportunities which were then open to 
laymen of acquiring literary knowledge connected 
with religion. The special commission sent forth 
by Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 7) is a proof that even 
under such kings as Asa and his son, the Levites ” 
were insufficient for the religious instruction of the 
people. What then must have been the amount 
of information accessible to a generation which had 
grown up in the reigns of Manasseh and Amon? 
We do not know that the Law was read as a stated 
part of any ordinary public service in the Temple 
of Solomon (unless the injunction, Deut. xxxi. 10, 
was obeyed once in seven years), though God was 
worshipped there with daily sacrifice, psalmody, 
and prayer. The son of Amon began only when 
he was sixteen years old to seek the ‘God of David, 
and for ten years he deyoted all his active energies 
to destroying the gross external memorials of idola- 
try throughout his dominions, and to strengthen- 
ing and multiplying the visible signs of true religion. 
Iti is not surprising that in the 26th year of his age 
he should find the most awful words in which God 
denounces sin come home to his heart on a partic- 
ular occasion with a new and strange power, and 
that he should send to a prophetess to inquire in 
what degree of closeness those words were to be 
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applied to himself and,his generation. That he 
had never read the words is probable. But his 
conduct is no sufficient proof that he had never 
heard them before, or that he was not aware of the 
existence of a ‘ Book of the law of the Lord.” 

The great day of Josiah’s life was that on which 
he and his people, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, entered into a special covenant to keep the 
law of the Lord, and celebrated the feast of the 
Passover at Jerusalem with more munificent offer- 
ings, better arranged services, and a larger con- 
course of worshippers than had been seen on any 
previous occasion. 

After this, his endeavors to abolish every trace 
of idolatry and superstition were still carried on. 
But the time drew near which had been indicated 
by Huldah (2 K. xxii. 20). When Pharach- 


* Necho went from Egypt to Carchemish to carry on 


his war against Assyria (comp. Herodotus, ii. 159), 
Josiah, possibly in a spirit of loyalty to the Assyr- 
ian king, to whom he may have been bound,¢ op- 
posed his march along the sea-coast. Necho reluc- 
tantly paused and gave him battle in the Valley of 
Esdraelon; and the last good king of Judah was 
carried wounded from Hadadrimmon, to die before 
he could arrive at Jerusalem. 

He was buried with extraordinary honors; and 
a funeral dirge, in part composed by Jeremiah, 
which the affection of his subjects sought to per- 
petuate as an annual solemnity, was chanted prob- 
ably at Hadadrimmon. Compare the narrative in 
2 Chr. xxxy. 25 with the allusions in Jer. xxii. 10, 
18,and Zech. xii. 11, and with Jackson; On the 
Creed, bk. viii. ch. 23, p. 878. The prediction of 
Huldah, that he should “be gathered info the 
grave in peace,”’ must be interpreted in accordance 
with the explanation of that phrase given in Jer. 
xxxiv. 5. Some excellent remarks on it may be 
found in Jackson, On the Creed, bk. xi. ch. 36, p. 
664. Josiah’s reformation and his death are com- 
mented on by Bishop Hall, Contemplutions on the 
OMAK Xs 

It was in the reign of Josiah that a nomadic 
horde of Scythians overran Asia (Herodotus, i. 
104-106). A detachment of them went towards 
Egypt by the way of Philistia: somewhere south- 
ward of Ascalon they were met by messengers from 
Psammetichus and induced to turn back. ‘They 
are not mentioned in the historical accounts of 
Josiah’s reign. But Ewald (Die Psalmen, 165) 
conjectures that the 59th Psalm was composed by 
king Josiah during a siege of Jerusalem by these 
Scythians. The towu Beth-shan is said to derive 
its Greek name, Scythopolis (Reland, Pal. 992; 
Lightfoot, Chor. Mare. vii. § 2), from these inva- 
ders. ‘The facility with which Josiah appears to 
have extended his authority in the land of Israel is 
adduced as an indication that the Assyrian con- 
querors of that land were themselves at this time 
under the restraining fear of some enemy. The 
prophecy of Zephaniah is considered to have been 
written amid the terror caused by their approach. 
The same people are described at a later period by 
Ezekiel (xxviii.). See Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii. 689. 


@ Such is at least the conjecture of Prideaux (Con- 
nexion, anno 610), and of Milman (History of the Jews, 
i. 313). But the Bible ascribes no such chivalrous 


~ motive to Josiah: and it does not occur to Josephus, 


who attributes (Ant. x. 5, § 1) Josiah’s resistance | 
merely to Fate urging him to destruction ; nor to the | 
author of 1 Esdr. i. 28, who describes him as acting | 
willfully against Jeremiah’s advice ; nor to Ewald, who | 


. 
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Abarbanel (ap. Eisenmenger, Unt. Jud. i. 858) 
records an oral tradition of the Jews to the effect 
that the Ark of the Covenant, which Solomon de- 
posited in the Temple (1 K. vi. 19), was removed 
and hidden by Josiah, in expectation of the de- 
struction of the Temple; and that it will not be 
brought again to light until the coming of Mes- 
siah. Wise hers. 
2. The son of Zephaniah, at whose house the 
prophet Zechariah was commanded to assemble the 
chief men of the Captivity, to witness the solemn 
and symbolical crowning of Joshua the high-priest 
(Zech. vi. 9). It has been conjectured that Josiah 
was either a goldsmith, or treasurer of the Temple, 
or one of the keepers of the Temple, who receiyed 
the money offered by the worshippers, but nothing 
is known of him. Possibly he was a descendant 
of Zephaniah, the priest mentioned in Jer. xxi. 1, 
xxxvii. 3, and if Hen in Zech. vi. 14 be a proper 
name, which is doubtful, it probably refers to the 
same person, elsewhere called Josiah. W.A. W. 


JOSI’AS. a CIlwatas; [Vat. Iwoetas; SO 
Sin. in Eeclus. and Matt., and Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. in Matt.:] Josias.) Josiah, king of Judah 
(1 Esdr. i. 1, 7, 18, 21-23, 25, 28, 29, 32-34; Ecclus. 
xix. 15 4)" Bars 8 Matte 1.10) 11): 

2. (Iecias; [Vat. with preceding word Aapeo- 
was3] Alex. Teooias: Maasias.) Jeshaiah the 
son of Athaliah (1 Esdr. viii. 33; comp. Ezr. 
viii. 7). 

JOSIBVAH (MAW, i. e. Joshibiah [.Je- 
hovah makes to dwell: "AcaBla; [Vat.] Alex. 
IoaBia: Josabias), the father of Jehu, a Simeon- 
ite, descended from that branch of the tribe of 
which Shimei was the founder, and which after- 
wards became most numerous (1 Chr. iy. 85). 


JOSIPHVAH (ape [whom Jehovah 


adds = Joseph]: "lwoeta [Vat. -pesa]: Josphias), 
the father or ancestor of Shelomith, who returned 
with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 10). A word is evidently 
omitted in the first part of the verse, and is sup- 
plied both by the LXX. and the Syr., as well as by 
the compiler of 1 Esdr. viii. 36. The LX-X. supply 


Baavi, 7. é. ‘22, which, from its resemblance to 


the preceding word 4J3, might easily have been 
omitted by a transcriber. The verse would then 
read, ‘‘of the sons of Bani, Shelomith the son of 
Josiphiah.”’ In the Syriac Shelomith is repeated, 
but this is not likely to have been correct. Josi- 
phiah is called in Esdras JosAPHIAS. 


* JOTAP’ATA (Iwrdmara), a famous for- 
tress in Galilee, which figured largely in the early 
post-Biblical Jéwish history. Josephus, who com- 
manded the forces in it, and was captured there, has 
given a full description of the place, which he had 
fortified, and of the siege by Vespasian, in which 
40,000 persons perished before it was reduced. (B. 
J. iii. 7 ff.) ‘The site, which had been searched for 
by modern travelers, was discovered by Schultz in 
1847, and identified with the modern Jefat—an 


(Gesch. Isr. iii. 707) conjectures that it may have been 
the constant aim of Josiah to restore not only the rit- 
ual, but also the kingdom of David in its full extent 
and independence, and that he attacked Nechoas an in- 
vader of what he considered as his northern dominions. 
This conjecture, if equally probable with the former, 
is equally without adequate support in the Bible, and 
is somewhat derogatory to the character of Josiah. 
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uninhabited Tell, about fifteen miles southeast from 
Akka. The spot was visited and described by Dr. 
Robinson in 1853 (Later Bibl. Res. p. 105 ff), 
who also identifies it with the Jiphthah-el of 
Joshua. [J 1PHTHAH-EL. | S. W. 


JOT’ BAH (7a [goodness |: "IeréBas 
[Vat. IeceBad;] Alex. Ieraxad: Jos. IoBdarn: 
Jeteba), the native place of Meshullemeth, the queen 
of Manasseh, and mother of Amon king of Judah 
(2 K. xxi. 19). The place is not elsewhere named 
as a town of Palestine, and is generally identified 
with Jotbath, or Jotbathah, mentioned below. This 
there is nothing either to prove or disprove. [G.] 


JOT BATH or JOTBATHAH (7305 
(goodness, pleasuntness]: "EreBaba; [Vat. in Deut. 
TaiBada, in Num. Vat. SereBaba;] Alex. 
lereBabay, [or -6a: Jetebutha], Deut. x. 7; Num. 
xxxili. 33), a desert station of the Israelites: it is 
described as ‘a land of torrents of waters; ’’ there 
sre several confluences of wadies on the W. of the 
Arabah, any one of which might in the rainy sea- 
son answer the description, and would agree with 
the general locality. fe, Lee. 


JO’THAM (ams [Jehovah is upright]: 


Tedéay; [Vat Iwaday; Alex. in ver. 5, la@au, 
ver. 21, IwOay:] Juatham), 1. The youngest son 
of Gideon (Judg. ix. 5, (7, 21, 57]), who escaped 
when his brethren, to the number of 69 persons, 
were slain at Ophrah by their half-brother Abime- 
lech. When this bloody act of Abimelech had 
secured his election as king, Jotham, ascending 
Mount Gerizim, boldly uttered, in the hearing of 
the men of Shechem, his well known warning para- 
ble of the reign of the bramble. Nothing is known 
of him afterwards, except that he dwelt at BEER. 
2. [Iwdbau, lwdBay; Vat. 2 K. xv. 5, 7, 32, 
Iwvafay, and’so Alex. 2 K. xy. 30, 1 Chr. iii. 
12, 2 Chr. xxvi. 23; Alex. 1 Chr. v. 17, IwOay: 
Jouthan, Joatham.| The son of king Uzziah or 
Azariah and Jerushah. After administering the 
kingdom for some years during his father’s lep- 
rosy, he succeeded to the throne B. c. 758, when 
he was 25 years old, and reigned 16 years in Je- 
rusalem. He was contemporary with Pekah and 
with the prophet Isaiah. His history is contained 
in 2 K. xv. and 2 Chr. xxvii. He did right in the 
sight of the Lord, and his reign was prosperous, 
although the high-places were not removed. He 
built the high gate of the Temple, made some ad- 
ditions to the wall of Jerusalem, and raised forti- 
fications in various parts of Judah. After a war 
with the Ammonites he compelled them to pay him 
the tribute they had been accustomed to pay his 
father. Towards the end of his reign Rezin king 
of Damascus, and Pekah, began to assume a 
threatening attitude towards Judah. W. T. B. 
3. A descendant of Judah, son of Jahdai (1 Chr. 
ii. 47). 
* JOURNEY, Day’s. 
Amer. ed.] 


* JOURNEY, Sappatu-pay’s. [SABBATH. | 
JOZABAD. 1. (TIED [yift of Jehovah]: 


Iw(aBbad; (Vat. PA. Tw(aBad;] Alex. Iw(aBad: 
Jozabad.) A captain of the thousands of Manas- 
seh, who deserted to David before the battle of 
Gilboa, and assisted him in his pursuit of the ma- 
rauding band of Amalekites (1 Chr. xii. 20). One 


of Kennicott’s MSS. reads “DIT, i. e. Jochabar. 


[Day’s JOURNEY, 


JOZACHAR 


2. (‘IwoaBald; [FA. IwoaBed;] Alex. Iw(a- 
Bed.) A hero of Manasseh, like the preceding 
(1 Chr. xii. 20). ; 

3. (Iw(abdd; [Vat. E(aBad;) Alex. lw(apad, 
in 2 Chr. xxxi. 13.) A Levite in the reign of 
Hezekiah, who was one of the overseers of offerings 
and dedicated things in the Temple, under Cononiah 
and Shimei, after the restoration of the true 
worship. 

4, (Jozabad.) One of the princes of the Levites, 
who held the same office as the preceding, and took 
part in the great Passover kept at Jerusalem in the 
reion of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

5. [Jozabed.| A Levite, son of Jeshua, who 
assisted Meremoth and Kleazar in registering the 
number and weight of the vessels of gold and silver 
belonging to the Temple, which they brought with 
them from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 33). He is called 
JOSABAD in the parallel narrative of 1 Isdr. viii. 
63, and is probably identical with 7. 

6. (Iw(aBd5 in Ezra; ’AxddynAos in 1 Esdr. 
ix. 22: Jozabed.) A priest of the sons of Pashur, 
who had married a foreigner on the return from 
the Captivity (Ezr. x. 22). He appears as OcIDELUS 
in the A. V. of 1 Esdr. 

v6 CIw(aBddos [Vat. Iw(aBdos] in 1 Esdr. ix. 
23: Jozabed, Ezr. x. 22; Jorabdus, 1 Esdr. ix. 23.) 
A Levite among those who returned with Ezra and 
had married foreign wives. He is probably iden- 
tical with Jozabad the Levite, who assisted when 
the law was read by Ezra (Neh. viii. 7); and with 
Jozabad, one of the heads of the Levites who pre- 
sided over the outer work of the Temple (Neh. xi. 
16). Weary. 


JOZ’/ACHAR (23 [whom Jehovah re- 
members| : "TeCipxap 3 [Vat. le(eryap 3] Alex. 
Iw(axap: Josachai), the son of Shimeath the 
Ammonitess, and one of the murderers of Joash 
king of Judah (2 K. xii. 21). The writer of the 
Chronicles (2 Chr. xxiv. 26) calls him Zapanp, 
which is nothing more than a clerical error for 
Jozachar: the first syllable being omitted in con- 
sequence of the final letters of the preceding word 


yoy. In 18 MSS. of Kennicott’s collation the 


name in the Kings.is TAT), 7. e. Jozabad, and 
the same is the reading of 32 MSS. collated by De 
Rossi. Another MS. in De Rossi’s possession had 


TIT, i. e. Jozachad, and one collated by Ken- 


nicott TAT), or Jozabar, which is the reading of 
the Peshito-Syriac. Burrington concludes that the 


original form of the word was T2731, or Jozabad; 
but for this there does not seem sufficient reason, 
as the name would then be all but identical with 
that of the Moabite Jehozabad, who was the ac- 
complice of Jozachar in the murder. It is uncer- 
tain whether their conspiracy was prompted by a 
personal feeling of revenge for the death of Zecha- 
riah, as Josephus intimates (Ant. ix. 8, § 4), or 
whether they were urged to it by the family of 
Jehoiada. The care of the chronicler to show that 
they were of foreign descent seems almost intended 
to disarm a suspicion that the king’s assassination 
was an act of priestly vengeance. But it is more 
likely that the conspiracy had a different origin 
altogether, and that the king’s murder was regarded 
by the chronicler as an instance of Divine retribu- 
tion. On the accession of Amaziah the conspirators 
were executed. Wi Ai 


JOZADAK 


JOZ/ADAK (7s) [Jchovan righteous]: 
Iwoedéex; [ Vat. in Neh., Ewwoedex :] Josedec), 
Ezr. iii. 2, 8, v. 2, x. 18; Neh. xii. 26. The name 
is a contraction of JEHOZADAK. 


JU’BAL (Oa [sound, blast of trumpets]: 
‘lovBddA: Jubal), a son of Lamech by Adah, and 
the inventor of the “harp and organ” (Gen. iv. 
21; kinnér veiigab, probably general terms for 
stringed and wind instruments). His name appears 
to be connected with this subject, springing from 
the same root as yobel, “jubilee.” That the in- 
ventor of musical instruments should be the brother 
of him who introduced the nomad life, is strictly 
in accordance with the experience of the world. 
The connection between music and the pastoral life 
is indicated in the traditions of the Greeks, which 
ascribed the invention of the pipe to Pan and of 
the lyre to Apollo, each of them being also devoted 
to pastoral pursuits. Wilh: 


JUBILEE, THE YEAR OF (Mw 
ban, and simply ba: eros Ths abérews, 


ahecews onudowa, and &peois: annus jubilei, and 
jubilwus), the fiftieth year after the succession of 
seven sabbatical years, in which all the land which 
had been alienated returned to the families of those 
to whom it had been allotted in the original dis- 
tribution, and all bondmen of Hebrew blood were 
liberated. ‘The relation in which it stood to the 
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sabbatical year and the general directions for its 
observance are given Ley. xxy. 8-16 and 23-55. 
Its bearing on lands dedicated to Jehovah is stated 
Ley. xxvii. 16-25. There is no mention of the 
Jubilee in the book of Deuteronomy, and the only 
other reference to it in the Pentateuch is in the 
appeal of the tribe of Manasseh, on account of the 
daughters of Zelophehad (Num. xxxvi. 4: see be- 
low, § VI. note d). 

II. The year was inaugurated on the Day of 
Atonement? with the blowing of trumpets ¢ through- 
out the land, and by a proclamation of universal 
liberty. 

1. The soil was kept under the same condition 
of rest as had existed during the preceding sab- 
batical year. There was to be neither ploughing, 
sowing, nor reaping; but the chance produce was 
to be left for the use of all comers. [SABBATICAL 
YEAR. ], 

2. Every Israelite returned to “his possession 
and to his family; ”’ that is, he recovered his right 
in the land originally allotted to the family of which 
he was a member, if he, or his ancestor, had parted 
with it. 

(a.) A strict rule to prevent fraud and injustice 
in such transactions is laid down: if a Hebrew, 
urged by poverty,” had to dispose of a field, the 
price was determined according to the time of the 
sale in reference to the approach of the next Jubilee. 
The transfer was thus, not of the land itself, but 
of the usufruct for a limited time. Deduction was 


@ Ewald observes that vv. 17-22 in this chapter 
should be read immediately after ver. 7, since they 
carry on the account of the sabbatical year, difd have 
no reference to the year of Jubilee. 


b It does not seem likely that the rites of solemn 
humiliation which marked the great fast of the year 
were disturbed. The joyful sound probably burst 
forth in the afternoon, when the high-priest had 
brought the services of Atonement to # conclusion. 
The contrast between the quiet of the day and the 
loud blast of the trumpets at its close, must have ren- 
dered deeply impressive the hallowing of the year of 
release from poverty and bondage. But Hupfeld is so 
offended with the incongruity of this arrangement, 
that he would fain repair what he thinks must be a 
defect in the Hebrew text, in order that he may put 
back the commencement of the year of Jubilee from 
the Day of Atonement, on the 10th, to the Feast of 
Trumpets, on the Ist of Tisri. Hic (7. e. in ver. 9) 
yetus mendum latere suspicor, forte in diei numero, 


AWYD, primitus positum (pro THIS) cui deinde 
glossa eerie ‘die expiationis’ ” (Comiment. de vera 
Jest. rat. pt. iii. p 20). In the same vein of criticism. 
considering that the rest of the soil is alien to the idea 
of the Jubilee, he would expunge ver. 11 as an inter- 
polation. He is disposed to deal still more freely with 
that part of the chapter which relates to the sabbatical 
year. 

' ¢ The trumpets used in the proclamation of the 
Jubilee appear to have been curved horns, not the 
long, straight trumpets represented on the arch of 
Titus, and which, according to Hengstenberg (Hgypt 
and the Books of Moses, p. 131, Eng. trans.), are the 
only ones represented in Egyptian sculptures and 


paintings. The straight trumpet was called meresap 
the other, 7Baw and 7). 
used in the siege of Jericho are called FVJTD VW 


The Jubilee horns 


YS 24977 (Josh. vi. 4); and, collectively, in the 
following verse, Sava JN. (See Keil on Josh. 


vi. 4.) It is not quite certain whether they were the 
horns of oxen or formed of metal (Kranold, p. 50), but 
the latter seems by far more probable. Connected with 


the mistake as to the origin of the word belay (which 


will be noticed below), was the notion that they were 
rams’ horns. R. Jebuda, in the Mishna, says that the 


horns of rams (D7) were used at the Feast of 


Trumpets, and those of wild goats (oxy) at the 
Jubilee. But Maimonides and Bartenora say that 
rams’ horns were used on both occasions (Ros’ /71- 
shana, p. 342, edit. Suren.). Bochart and others have 
justly objected that the horns of rams, or those of 
wild goats, would form but sorry trumpets. [CoRNpE?.] 

It is probable that on this, as on other occasions 
of public proclamation, the trumpets were blown by 


the priests, in accordance with Num. x. 8. (See 
Kranold, Comment. de Jubile@o, p. 50; with whom 
agree Ewald, Bahr, and most modern writers.) Bahr 


supposes that, at the proclamation of the Jubilee, the 
trumpets were blown in all the priests’ cities and 
wherever a priest might be living ; while, on the Feast 
of Trumpets, they were blown only in the Temple. 
Maimonides says that every Hebrew at the Jubilee 
blew nine blasts, so as to make the trumpet literally 
“ sound throughout the land” (Ley. xxv. 9). Such a 
usage may have existed, as a mere popular expression 
of rejoicing, but it could have been no essential part 
of the ceremony. 

d Tt would seem that the Israelites never parted 
with their land except from the pressure of poverty. 
The objection of Naboth to accept the offer of Ahab 
(1 K. xxi. 1), appears to exemplify the sturdy feeling 
of a substantial Hebrew, who would have felt it to be 
ashame anda sin to give up any part of his patri- 
mony — “The Lord forbid it me that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers to thee.” If Michaelis 
had felt as most Englishmen do in such matters, he 
would have had more respect for the conduct of Na- 
both. (See Comment. on the Mosaic Law, ‘art. 78.) 
But the conduct of Naboth has been questioned on 
different ground in a dissertation by 8. Andreas, in the 
Critict Sacri, vol. xiii. p. 603. 
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systematically made on account of the number of 
sabbatical years, which would deprive the purchaser 
of certain crops within that period. 

(b.) The possession of the field could, at any time, 
be recovered by the original proprietor, if his cir- 
cumstances improved, or by his next of kin ® (Od, 
i. e. one who redeems). The price to be paid for 
its redemption was to be fixed according to the 
same equitable rule as the price at which it had 
been purchased (ver. 16). 

(c.) Houses in walled cities © were not subject to 
the law of Jubilee, but a man who sold his house 
could redeem it at any time within a full year of 
the time of its sale. After that year, it became the 
absolute property of the purchaser. 

(d.) Houses and buildings in villages, or in the 
country, being regarded as essentially connected 
with the cultivation of the land, were not excepted, 
but returned in the Jubilee with the land on which 
they stood. 

(e.) The Levitical cities were not, in respect to 
this law, reckoned with walled towns. If a Levite 
sold the use of his house, it reverted to him in the 
Jubilee, and he might redeem it at any previous 
time. The lands in the suburbs of the Levites’ 
cities could not be parted with under any condition, 
and were not therefore affected by the law of Jubilee 
(ver. 34). 

(f.) Ifa man had sanctified a field of his patri- 
mony unto the Lord, it could be redeemed at any 
time before the next year of Jubilee, on his paying 
one fifth in addition to the worth of the crops, 
rated at a stated valuation (Lev. xxvii. 19). If not 
so redeemed, it became, at the Jubilee, devoted for 
ever. If the man had previously sold the usufruct 
of the field to another, he lost all right to redeem 
it (vv. 20, 21). 

(g.) If be who had purchased the usufruct of a 
field sanctified it, he could redeem it till the next 
Jubilee, that is, as long as his claim lasted; but it 
then, as justice required, returned to the original 
proprietor (ver. 22-24). 

3. All Israelites who had become bondmen, either 
to their countrymen, or to resident foreigners, were 
set free in the Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 40, 41), when it 
happened to occur before their seventh year of servi- 
tude, in which they became free by the operation 
of another law (Ex. xxi. 2). Those who were bound 
to resident foreigners might redeem themselves, if 
they obtained the means, at any time; or they 
might be redeemed by a relation. Eyen the bond- 
man who had submitted to the ceremony of having 
his ears bored (Ex. xxi. 6) had his freedom at the 
Jubilee.4 

Such was the law of the year of Jubilee, as it is 
given in the Pentateuch. It was, of course, like 
the law of the sabbatical year, and that of those 
rites of the great festivals which pertain to agricul- 
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ture, delivered proleptically. The same formula is 
used — ‘* When ye be come into the land which 
I give unto you’? —both in Ley. xxv. 2, and Ley. 
xxi#. 10. 

III. Josephus (Ant. iii. 12, § 3) states that all 
debts were remitted in the year of Jubilee, while 
the Scripture speaks of the remission of debts only 
in connection with the sabbatical year (Deut. xv. 
1,2). [SaspaticaL YEAR.] He also describes 
the terms on which the holder of a piece of land 
resigned it in the Jubilee to the original proprietor. 
The former (he says) produced a statement of the 
value of the crops, and of the money which he had 
laid out in tillage. If the expenses proved to be 
more than the worth of the produce, the balance 
was paid by the proprietor before the field was re- 
stored. But if the balance was on the other side, 
the proprietor simply took back the field, and al- 
lowed him who had held it to retain the profit. 

Philo (De Septenario, ec. 13, 14, vol. v. p. 37, 
edit. Tauch.) gives an account of the Jubilee agree- 
ing with that in Leviticus, and says nothing of the 
remission of debts. ¢ 8 

IV. There are several very difficult questions 
connected with the Jubilee, of which we now pro- 
ceed to give a brief view: — 

1. Origin of the word Jubilee. — The doubt on 
this point appears to be a very old one. The He- 
brew word is treated by the LXX. in different 
modes. They have retained it untranslated in Josh. 
vi. 8, 13 (where we find Kepativat Tod IwBnA, and 
odAmiyét Tod IwBna)- In Lev. xxv. they generally 
render it by &peows, OF adécews onpmacia; but 
where the context suits it, by porn cadmryyos. 
In Ex. xix: 13 they have af paval Kal ai oaArly- 
yes: The Vulgate retains the original word in 
Lev. xxyv., as well as in Josh. vi. (* bucecinee quarum 
usus est in Jubilzo’’), and [renders it] by buccina 
in Ex. xix. 13. It seems, therefore, beyond doubt 
that uncertainty respecting the word must have 
been felt when the most ancient versions of the 
QO. T. were made. 

Nearly all of the many conjectures which have 
been hazarded on the subject are directed to explain 
the word exclusively in its bearing on the year of 
Jubilee. This course has been taken by Josephus 
— ércvbepiay 5€ onuatver rovvoua; and by St. 
Jerome — Jobel est demittens aut mittens. Many 
modern writers have exercised their ingenuity in 
the same track. Now in all such attempts at ex- 
planation there must be an anachronism, as the 
word is used in Ex. xix. 13, before the institution 
of the Law, where it can have nothing to do with 
the year of Jubilee, or its observances. The ex- 


pression there used is rsh WW. similar 
to that in Josh. vi. 5, DAT JID Ww. 


The question seems to be, can beet here mean 


@ This must be the meaning of the price being cal- 


culated on “the years of fruits,” Osa aw 


(Ley. xxv. 15, 16), the years of tillage, exclusive of the 
years of rest. 


> Kranold observes (p. 54) that there is no record 
of the goel ever exercising his right till after the death 
of him who had sold the field. But the inference 
that the goel could not previously exercise his power 
seems to be hardly warranted, and is opposed to what 
is perhaps the simplest interpretation of Ruth iv. 3, 4. 
See note 6, § V. 

¢ A Jewish tradition, preserved by Maimonides and 


others, states that no cities were thus reckoned, as 
regards the Jubilee, but such as were walled in the 
time of Joshua. According to this, Jerusalem was 
excluded. 

d Maimonides says that the interval between the 
Feast of Trumpets and the Day of Atonement, in the 
year of Jubilee, was a time of riotous rejoicing to all 
servants. If there is any truth in the tradition that 
he records (which is in itself probable enough), the 
eight days must have been a sort of Saturnalia. 

¢ The Mishna contains nothing on the Jubilee but 
unimportant scattered notices, though it has a con- 
siderable treatise on the sabbatical year (.Shebiith) 
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the peculiar sound, or the instrument for producing 
the sound? Ewald favors the latter notion, and 


so does Gesenius (Thes. sub yn), following the 
old versions (with which our own agrees), though 


under U2 he explains bap as clangor. De 
Wette inclines the same way, rendering the words 
in Ex. xix. 13— “beim Blasen des Jobelhorns.”’ 
Luther translates the same words — “ wenn es wird 
aber lange ténen”’ (though he is not consistent 
with himself in rendering Josh. vi. 5);—Buhr ren- 
ders them, ‘ cum trahetur sonus,’’ and most recent, 
crities agree with him. It would follow from this 
view that what is meant in Joshua, when the 
trumpet is expressly mentioned, is, “ When the 
sound called Jubilee (whatever that may be) is 
prolonged on the horn.” 4 


As regards the derivation of the word, it is now 


very generally ascribed to the root OD, “ undavit, 


copiose et cum quodam impetu fluxit.”” Hence 


Kranold explains 531, “id quod magno strepitu 
fluit ’?; and he adds, “‘ duplex igitur in ea radice vis 


distinguitur, fluendi et sonandi altera in San 


(diluyium), Gen. vi. 17, altera in var (artis 
music inventor), Gen. iv. 21, conspicua.’’ The 
meaning of Jubilee would thus seem to be, @ rush- 
ing, penetrating sound.» But in the uncertainty, 
which, it must be allowed, exists, our translaturs 
have taken a safer course by retaining the original 
word in Ley. xxv. and xxvii., than that which was 
taken by Luther, who has rendered it by Halljahr. 

2. Was the Jubilee every 49th or 50th year ? — 
If the plain words of Lev. xxv. 10 are to be fol- 
lowed, this question need not be asked. ‘The state- 
ment that the Jubilee was the 50th year, after the 
succession of seven weeks of years, and that it was 
distinguished from, not identical with, the seventh 
sabbatical year, is as evident as language can make 
it. But the difficulty of justifying the wisdom of 
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allowing the land to have two years of rest in suc- 
cession has been felt by some, and deemed sufiicient 
to prove that the Jubilee could only have been the 
49th year, that is, one with the seventh Sabbatical 
year. But in such a case, a mere @ priori argu- 
ment cannot justly be deemed sufficient to over- 
throw a clear unequivocal statement, involving no 
inconsistency, or physical impossibility.¢ 

Hug has suggested that the sabbatical year 
might have begun in Nisan and the Jubilee Year 
in Tisri (Winer, swb voce). In this way the labors 
of the husbandmen would only haye been inter- 
mitted for a year anda half. But it is surely a 
yery harsh supposition to imagine that Moses would 
have spoken of the institution of the two years, and 
of the relation in which they stand to each other, 
without noticing such a distinction, had it existed. 
It is most probable that the sabbatical year and 
the year of Jubilee both began in Tisri, as is stated 
in the Mishna (fosh Hashana, p. 300, edit. Suren.). 
[SABBATICAL YEAR. | 

The simplest view, and the only one which ae- 
cords with the sacred text, is, that the year which 
followed the seventh sabbatical year was the Jubilee, 
which was intercalated between two series of sab- 
batical years, so that the next year was the first of 
a new half century, and the seventh year after that 
was the first sabbatical year of the other series. 
Thus the Jubilee was strictly a Pentecost year, 
holding the same relation to the preceding seven 
sabbatical years, as the day of Pentecost did to 
the seven Sabbath days. Substantially the same 
formula, in reference to this point, is used in each 
cease ¢ (cf. Lev. xxiii. 15, 16, xxv. 8-10). 

3. Were Debts remitted in the Jubilee ? —Not a 
word is said of this in the O. T., or in Philo. The 
affirmative rests entirely on the authority of Jose- 
phus. Maimonides says expressly that the remis- 
sion of debts® was a point of distinction between 
the sabbatical year and the Jubilee. The Mishna 
is to the same effect (Shebiith, cap. x. p. 194, edit. 
Suren.)./ It seems that Josephus must either have 


@ The grounds on which the opposite view rests are 
stated elsewhere. [See CorRNeET.] 

b Carpzov (App. p. 449) appears to have been the 
first who put forth this view of the origin and mean- 
ing of the word. The figure of the pouring along of 
the “rich stream of music’ is familiar enough in 
most languages to recommend it as probable. But 


Gesenius prefers to make a second root, Dos, jubilare, 
which he ascribes to onomatopoea, like the Latin 
jubilare, and the Greek odoAvgeuv. 


The fanciful notion that Da signifies a ram has 
some interest, from its being held by the Jews so 
generally and by the Chaldee Paraphrast ; and from 
its haying influenced our translators in Josh. vi. to 
call the horns on which the Jubilee was sounded, 
trumpets of rams? horns. It appears to come from the 
strange nonsense which some of the Rabbis in early 
times began to talk respecting the ram which was 
sacrificed in the place of Isaac. They said (R. Bechai 
in Ex. xix. ap. Kranold) that after the ram was burnt, 
God miraculously restored the body. His muscles 
were deposited in the golden altar; from his viscera 
were made the strings of Dayid’s harp; his skin be- 
came the mantle of Elijah; his left horn was the 
trumpet of Sinai; and his right horn was to sound 
when Messiah comes (Is. xxvii. 13). R. Akiba, to con- 


nect this with the Jubilee, affirms that 9249 is the 
Arabic for a ram, though the best Arabic scholars say 
there is no such word in the language. 


The other notions respecting the word may be found 
in Fuller (Misc. Sac. p. 1026 f.; Critict Sacri, vol. 
ix.), in Carpzov (p. 448 f.), and, most completely given, 
in Kranold (p. 11 f.). 

e The only distinguished Jewish teacher who adyo- 
cated the claims of the 49th year was R. Jehuda. He 
was followed by the Gaonim, certain doctors who took 
up the exposition of the Talmud after the work was 
completed, from the seventh to the eleventh century 
(Winer, sub voce). The principal Christian writers on 
the same side are, Scaliger, Petavius, Ussher, Cunzeus, 
and Schroeder. 

d Ewald (Alterthiimer, p. 419) and others, have re- 
ferred the words of Is. xxxvii. 80 to the Jubilee yéar 
succeeding the sabbath year. But Gesenius adopts 
another view of the passage, which accords better with 
the context. He regards it as merely referring to the 
continuance of the desolation occasioned by the war 
for two years. 

The language of Josephus and of Philo, and of every 
eminent Jewish and Christian writer, except those that 
have been mentioned, are in favor of the fiftieth year. 
Ideler has taken up the matter very satisfactorily 
(Handb. der Chron. i. p. 505). 

e Whether this was an absolute remission of debts, 
or merely a justitiwm for the year, will be considered 
under SABBATICAL YEAR. 

Jf * Ginsburg, in his art. on the year of Jubilee in 
Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., 8d ed., says that this ref- 
erence to the Mishna is erroneous, the passage in 
question not speaking of the Jubilee at all. A. 
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wholly made a mistake, or that he has drawn too 
wide an inference from the general character of the | 
year. Of course to those who were in bondage for | 
their debts, the freedom conferred by the Jubilee | 
must have amounted to a remission; as did, not | 
less, their freedom at the end of their seyen years | 
of servitude. 

The first Jubilee year must have fallen in due | 
course after the first seven sabbatical years. For 
the commencement of the series on which the | 
succession of sabbatical years was reckoned, see 
CHRONOLOGY, vol. i. p. 437, and SABBATICAL | 
YAR. 

V. Maimonides, and the Jewish writers in gen- 
eral, consider that the Jubilee was observed till the | 
destruction of the first Temple. But there is no 
direct historical notice of its observance on any one 
occasion, either in the books of the O. T., or in any | 
other records. The only passages in the Prophets 
which can be regarded with much confidence, as 
referring to the Jubilee in any way, are Is. y. 7, 8, 
9, 105 Is.Ixi. 1,2); Bz. vil. 12, 13s Bz. xlvi- 16, 
17, 18. Regarding Is. xxxvii. 30, see note d, p. 1485. | 
Some have doubted whether the law of Jubilee ever 
came into actual operation (Michaelis, Laws of 
Moses, art. lxxvi., and Winer, swb voce), others 
haye confidently denied it (Kranold, p. 80; Hup- 
feld, pt. iii. p. 20). But Ewald contends that the 
institution is eminently practical in the character 
of its details, and that the accidental circumstance 
of no particular instance of its observance having 
been recorded in the Jewish history proves nothing. 
Besides the passages to which reference has been 
niade, he applies several others to the Jubilee. He 
conceives that “the year of visitation’? mentioned 
in Jer. xi. 23, xxiii. 12, xlviii. 44, denotes the pun- 
ishment of those who, in the Jubilee, withheld by 
tyranny or fraud the possessions or the liberty of 
the poor. From Jer. xxxii. 6-12 he infers that 
the Law was restored to operation in the reign of 
Josiah & (Alterthiimer, p. 424, note 1). 

VI. The Jubilee is to be regarded as the outer 
circle of that great sabbatical system which com- 
prises within it the sabbatical year, the sabbatical 
month, and the Sabbath day. [FEAsts.] The rest 
and restoration of each member of the state, in his 
spiritual relation, belongs to the weekly Sabbath 
and the sabbatical month, while the land had its 
rest and relief in the sabbatical year. But the 
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Jubilee is more immediately connected with the 
body politic; and it was only as a member of the 
state that éach person concerned could participate 
in its provisions. It has less of a formally religious 
aspect than either of the other sabbatical institu- 
tions, and its details were of a more immediately 
practical character. It was not distinguished by 
any prescribed religious observance peculiar to itself, 
like the rites of the Sabbath day and of the sab- 
batical month; nor even by anything like the read- 
ing of the Law in the sabbatical year. But in the 
Hebrew state, polity and religion were never sep- 
arated, nor was their essential connection ever 
dropped out of sight. Hence the year was hal- 
lowed, in the strict sense of the word, by the solemn 
blast of the Jubilee trumpets, on the same day on 
which the sins of the people had been acknowledged 
in the general fast, and in which they had been 
symbolically expiated by the entrance of the high- 
priest into the holy of holies with the blood of the 
appointed victims. Hence also the deeper ground 
of the provisions of the institution is stated with 
marked emphasis in the Law itself. — The land was 
to be restored to the families to which it had been 
at first allotted by divine direction (Josh. xiy. 2), 
because it was the Lord’s. ‘The land shall not 
be sold for ever: for the land is mine; for ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me” (Ley. xxv. 23). 
“ T am the Lord your God which brought you forth 
out of the land of Egypt, to give you the land of 
Canaan, and to be your God”? (ver. 38).— The 
Hebrew bondman was to have the privilege of 
claiming his liberty as a right, because he could 
never become the property of any one but Jehovah. 
“ For they are my servants which I brought forth 
out of the land of Egypt; they shall not be sold as 
bondmen”’ (ver. 42). “ For unto me the children 
of Israel are servants, whom I brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt’ © (ver. 55). 

If regarded from an ordinary point of view, the 
Jubilee was calculated to meet and remedy those 
incidents which are inevitable in the course of 
human society; to prevent the accumulation of 
inordinate wealth in the hands of a few; and to 
relieve those whom misfortune or fault had reduced 
to poverty. As far as legislation could go, its pro- 
visions tended to restore that equality in outward 
circumstances which was instituted in the first 
settlement of the land by Joshua.¢ But if we look 


@ The words of Isaiah (v. 7-10) may, it would seem 
with more distinctness, be understood to the same 
effect, as denouncing woe against those who had un- 
righteously hindered the Jubilee from effecting its 
object. 

> Js there not a difficulty in considering this pas- 
sage to have any bearing on the Jubilee, from its 
relating, apparently, to a priest’s field? (See § I. 
2 (e).) At all events, the transaction was merely the 
transfer of land from one member of a family to 
another, with a recognition of a preference allowed 
to a near relation to purchase. The case mentioned 
Ruth iv. 3 f. appears to go further in illustrating the 
Jubilee principle. — Naomi is about to sell a field of 
Elimelech’s property. Boaz proposes to the next of 
kin to purchase it of her, in order to prevent it from 
going out of the family, and, on his refusal, takes it 
himself, as having the next right. 

¢ The foundation of the law of Jubilee appears to 
be so essentially connected with the children of Israel, 
that it seems strange that Michaelis should have con- 
fidently affirmed its Egyptian origin, while yet he 
acknowledges that he can produce no specific evidence 


on the subject (Mos. Law, art. 78). The only well- 
proved instance of anything like it in other nations 
appears to be that of the Dalmatians, mentioned by 
Strabo, lib. vii. (p. 815, edit. Casaub.). He says that 
they redistributed their land every eight years. Ewald, 
following the statement of Plutarch, refers to the 
institution of Lycurgus; but Mr. Grote has given 
another view of the matter (Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 580). 

d A collateral result of the working of the Jubilee 
must have been the preservation of the genealogical 
tables, and the maintenance of the distinction of the 
tribes. Ewald and Michaelis suppose that the tables 
were systematically corrected and filled up at each 
Jubilee. This seems reasonable enough, in order that 
the fresh names might be filled in, that irregularities 
arising from the dying out of families might be recti- 
fied, and that disputed claims might be, as far as pos- 
sible, authoritatively met. é 

Its effect in maintaining the distinction of the tribes 
is illustrated in the appeal made by the tribe of Man- 
asseh in regard to the daughters of Zelophehad (Num. 
xxxvi. 4). The sense of the passage is, however, ob- 
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upon it in its more special character, as a part of 
the divine law appointed for the chosen people, its 
practical bearing was to vindicate the right of each 
Israelite to his part in the covenant which Jehovah 
had made with his fathers respecting the land of 
promise. The loud notes of the Jubilee horns 
symbolized the voice of the Lord proclaiming the 
restoration of political order, as (according to Jew- 
ish tradition) the blast in the Feast of Trumpets 
had, ten days before, commemorated the creation 
of the world and the completion of the material 
kosmos. 

In the incurable uncertainty respecting the fact 
of the observance of the Jubilee, it is important 
that we should keep in mind that the record of the 
Law, whether it was obeyed or not, was, and is, a 
constant witness for the truth of those great social 
principles on which the theocracy was established.¢ 
Moreover, from the allusions which are made to it 
by the prophets, it must have become a standing 
prophecy in the hearts of the devout Hebrews. 
They who waited in faith for the salvation of Israel 
were kept in mind of that spiritual Jubilee which 
was to come (Luke iv. 19), in which every one of 
the spiritual seed of Abraham was to have, in the 
sight of God, an equality which no accident could 
ever disturb; and a glorious freedom, in that. lib- 
erty with which He that was to come was to make 
him free, and which no foree or fraud could ever 
take from him. : 

There are several monographs on the Jubilee, of 
which Kranold has given a catalogue. There is a 
treatise by Maimonides, de Anno Sabbatico et Ju- 
bileo. Of more recent works, the most important 
are that of J. G. C. Kranold himself, Commentatio 
de anno Hebreorum Jubileo, Gottingen, 1837, 4to, 
and that of Carpzoy, first published in 1730, but 
afterwards incorporated in the Apparatus Historico- 
Criticus, p. 447 ff.; Ewald (Alterthiimer, p. 415, 
ff.) and Bahr (Symbolik, vol. ii. p. 572 ff), but 
especially the latter, have treated the subject in a 
very instructive manner. Hupfeld (Commentatio 
de Hebreorum iestis, pt. iii. 1852) has lately dealt 
with it in a willful and reckless style of criticism. 
Of other writers, those who appear to have done 
most to illustrate the Jubilee, are Cunzeus (le Rep. 
Hebr. ¢. ii. § iv., in the Critict Sacrt, vol. ix. p. 
378 ff.), and Michaelis (Commentaries on the Laws 
of Moses, vol. i. p. 3876 ff., English translation). 
Vitringa notices the prophetical bearing of the 
Jubilee in lib. iv. c. 4 of the Observationes Sacre. 
Lightfoot (Harm. Evang. in Luc. iv. 19) pursues 
the subject in a fanciful manner, and makes out 
that Christ suffered in a Jubilee year. For this he 
is well rebuked by Carpzoy (App. Hist. Crit. p. 
468). Schubert (Symbolik des Trawms) has fol- 
lowed in nearly the same track, and has been 
answered by Bihr. 8. C. 

JU’CAL o>" [prob. Jehovah is mighty, 
Dietr.]: “Iwdyad: Juchal), son of Shelemiah 
(Jer. xxxviii. 1). Elsewhere called Jenucat. 


JU’DA (‘Tovdas, t. e. Judas; "Iovda being 
only the genitive case). 
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1. [Juda.] Son of Joseph in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 30), in the ninth generation from 
Dayid, about the time of King Joash. 


2. [| Juda.) Son of Joanna [Joannas] or Hana- 
niah [HANANIAH, 8] (Luke ili. 26). He seems 
to be certainly the same person as Abiud in Matt. 


i 13. His name, /TTWT1, is identical with that 
of TDN, only that ON is prefixed; and when 


Rhesa is discarded from Luke’s line, and allowance 
is made for St. Matthew’s omission of generations 
in his genealogy, their times will agree perfectly. 
Both may be the same as Hodaiah of 1 Chr. iii. 
24. See Hervey’s Genealogies, p. 118 ff. 

3. [Judas.] One of the Lord’s brethren, enu- 
merated in Mark vi. 3. [Josus; JosepuH.] On 
the question of his identity with Jude the brother 
of James, one of the twelve Apostles (Luke vi. 16; 
Acts i. 18), and with the author of the general 
Epistle, see art. Jupr. In Matt. xiii. 55 his name 
is given in the A. V. as JuDAs [and should be so 
given, Mark vi. 3]. 

4. [Judas.] The patriarch JupAm (Sus. 56; 
Luke iii. 83; Heb. vii. 14; Rev. y. 5, vii. 5) [or 
in the last three passages, the name of the tribe. | 

Se Celts 


* JUDA, A ciry or (A. V.), for réats *lodda 
in Luke i. 39, where Zacharias and Elizabeth lived, 
and where probably John the Baptist was born. 
But whether a town so named is meant, or the ter- 
ritory of Juda (= ’IovSala) is disputed. In the 
latter case the city is spoken of merely as one “in 
the hill country (épewnv, Luke)” of Judea, the 
name of which may have been unknown to Luke. 
Some suppose that the nameless city may have been 
Hebron, as that was both among the hills and be- 
longed to the priests (Josh. xxvi. 11). So Lightfoot 
(Hor. Hebr. ii. 493, Rotterd. 1686), Sepp (Leben 
Christi, ii. 8), and Andrews (Life of our Lord, p. 
65). The Franciscans have a Convent of St. John 
at ’Ain Karim, a little west of Jerusalem, where 
they place the house of Zacharias and the nativity 
of the Forerunner (Thomson’s Land and Book, ii. 
536 ff), Others regard this Juda as the name of 
the town itself, and identical with the modern 
Jutta, found in the neighborhood of Hebron. Dr. 
Robinson, after Reland (Palestina, p. 870), adopts 
this view (Bibl. Res. ii. 206, and Greek Harm., 
Notes, § 4). That this Jutta and Juttah in Josh. 
xxi. 16, are the same, no one can doubt; but it 
does not follow from this that Jiétta and Juda are 
the same. Meyer (on Luke i. 39) calls it an arbi- 
trary supposition. Bleek also objects (Synopt. Lr- 
kldrung, i. 53) that if Luke had been acquainted with 
the name, he would naturally have introduced it in 
ver. 23. If Juda answers to Juttah (= Yuta), 
it can be only as a very mutilated form; for oth- 


erwise Juda and Juttah ( 74") have no ,ty- 
mological relation to each other. H. 
JUDAVA or JUDH’A (Iovdala), a territo- 


rial division which succeeded to the overthrow of 
the ancient landmarks of the tribes of Israel and 


scured in most versions. It is, ‘And even when the 
Jubilee comes, their inheritance will be in another 
tribe.” The rendering the particle Os by etiamst 
is satisfactorily vindicated by Kranold, p. 83. 


As regards the reason of the exception of houses 
in towns from the law of Jubilee, Bihr has observed 
that, as they were chiefly inhabited by artificers and 


tradesmen, whose wealth did not consist in lands, it 
was reasonable that they should retain them in abso- 
lute possession. It has been coujectured that many 
of these tradesmen were foreign proselytes, who could 
not hold property in the land which was subject to 
the law of Jubilee. 

@ This view is powerfully set forth by Bahr. 


Sad 
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Judah in their respective captivities. The word 
first occurs Dan. vy. 138 (A. V. “Jewry’’), and the 
first mention of the “ proyince of Judea” is in 
the book of Ezra (y. 8); it is alluded to in Neh. xi. 
3 (Hebr. and A. VY. “ Judah’’), and was the result 
of the division of the Persian empire mentioned 
by Herodotus (iii. 89-97), under Darius (comp. 
I’sth. viii. 9; Dan. vi. 1).. In the Apoeryphal 
Books the word “province”? is dropped, and 
throughout the books of Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 
and Maccabees, the expressions are the ‘land of 
Judeea,”’ “Judea” (A. V. frequently “ Jewry”), 
and throughout the N. T. In the words of Jo- 
sephus, “The Jews made preparations for the work 
(of rebuilding the walls under Nehemiah) — a 
name which they received forthwith on their re- 
turn from Babylon, from the tribe of Judah, which 
being the first to arrive in those parts, gave name 
both to the inhabitants and the territory ’’ (Ant. 
xi. 5,§ 7). But other tribes also returned from 
Babylon, such as the tribes of Benjamin and Levi 
(Ezr. i. 5, and x. 5-9; Neh. xi. 4-36), scattered 
remnants of the “children of Ephraim and Man- 
asseh ’” (1 Chr. ix. 3), or “Israel,” as they are 
elsewhere called (Ezr. ii. 70, iii. 1, and x. 5; Neh. 
vii. 73), and others whose pedigree was not ascer- 
tainable (Hzr. ii. 59). In fact so many returned 
that in the case of the sin-offering the number of 
he-goats offered was twelve, according to the origi- 
nal number of the tribes (ibid. vi. 17, see also viii. 
35). There had indeed been more or less of an 
amalgamation from the days of Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxx.—xxxi.), which continued ever afterwards, down 
to the very days of our Lord. Anna, wife of 
Phanuel, for instance, was of the tribe of Asher 
(St. Luke ii. 36), St. Paul of the tribe of Benja- 
min (Rom. xi. 1), St. Barnabas, a Levite, and so 
forth (Acts iv. 36; comp. Acts xxvi. 7; and Pri- 
deaux, Connection, vol. i. p. 128-130, ed. McCaul). 
On the other hand the schismatical temple upon 
Mount Gerizim drew many of the disaffected Jews 
from their own proper country (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8); 
Nazareth, a city of Galilee, was the residence of 
our Lord’s own parents; Bethsaida, that of three 
of his Apostles; the borders of the sea of Galilee 
generally, that of most of them. The scene of 
his preaching —intended as it was, during his 
earthly ministry, for the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel — was, with the exception of the last part 
of it, confined to Galilee. His disciples are ad- 
dressed by the two angels subsequently to his 
Ascension, as ‘men of Galilee’? (Acts i. 11), and 
it was asked by the multitude that came together 
in wonder on the day of Pentecost, ‘ Are not all 
these who speak, Galileans?”’? (Acts ii. 7). Thus, 
neither did all who were Jews inhabit that limited 
territory called Judea; nor again was Judea in- 
habited solely by that tribe which gave name to it, 
or even in sole conjunction with Benjamin and 
Levi. 

Once more as regards the territory. In a wide 
and more improper sense, the term Judza was 
sometimes extended to the whole country of the 
Canaanites, its ancient inhabitants (Joseph. And. i. 
6, § 2); and even in the Gospels we seem to read 
of the coasts of Judea beyond Jordan (St. Matt. 
xix. 1; St. Mark x. 1), a phrase perhaps counte- 
nanced by Josephus no less (Ant. xii. 4, § 11; comp. 
Josh. xix. 34), if the usual rendering of these pas- 
sages is to be followed (see Reland, Palestina, i. 
6). “He stirreth up the people, teaching through- 
out all Jewry (ka bAns Tis "lovdalas) beginning 
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from Galilee, unto this place,” said the chief 
priests of our Lord (St. Luke xxiii. 5). With 
Ptolemy, moreover (see Reland, iid.), and with 
Dion Cassius (xxxviii. 16), Judeea is synonymous 
with Palestine-Syria; the latter adding that the 
term Palestine had given place to it. With Strabo 
(xvi. p. 760 ff.) it is the common denomination for 
the whole inland country between Gaza and Anti- 
Libanus, thus including Galilee and Samaria. 
Similarly, the Jews, according to Tacitus (Hist. v. 
6), oceupied the country between Arabia on the E., 
Egypt on the S., Pheenicia and the sea on the W., 
and Syria on the N.; and by the same writer both 
Pompey and ‘Titus are said to have conquered 
Judea, the other and less important divisions of 
course included. 

Still, notwithstanding all these large significa- 
tions which have been affixed to it, Judzea was, in 
strict language, the name of the third district, west 
of the Jordan, and south of Samaria. Its north- 
ern boundary, according to Josephus (B. J, iii. 3, 
§ 5) was.a village called Anuath, its southern 
another village named Jardas. Its general breadth 
was from the Jordan to Joppa, though its coast 
did not end there, and it was latterly subdivided 
into eleven lots or portions, with Jerusalem for 
their centre (Joseph. 2bid.). Ina word it embodied 
“ the original territories of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, together with Dan and Simeon; being 
almost the same with the old kingdom of Judah, 
and about 100 miles in length and 60 in breadth ” 
(Lewis, Heb. Republi. i. 2). 

It was made a portion of the Roman province 
of Syria upon the deposition of Archelaus, the eth- 
narch of Judea in A. D. 6, and was governed by a 


|procurator, who was subject to the governor of 


Syria. The procurator resided at Cesarea on the 
coast, and not at Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 13, 
§ 5; xviii. 1, § 1; 2,§ 1; 3, § 1). Its history as a 
Roman province is related under JERUSALEM (p. 
1301 ff. ), and the physical features of the country are 
described in the article PALESTINE. ES. Ff. 


* JUDAVA, THE LAND oF (4 "Iovdala dpa, 
Mark i. 5; or 4 "Iovdala vi, John iii. 22), the 
country of Judzea as distinguished from the capital 
at Jerusalem. lek 

* JUD AWA, THE WILDERNESS OF (4 Zpnuos 
Tis lovdatas: desertum Jude), designates the re- 
gion in which John the Baptist made his first appear- 
ance as the herald of the Messiah (Matt. iii. 1). 
It is the same, no doubt, as the ‘wilderness of 


Judah” (TAT T2TMS) in Judg. i. 16. It 
lay along the eastern border of Judea towards 
the Dead Sea, in which were the “six cities with 
their villages’ mentioned in Josh. xy. 61 f. It 
was the scene of many of David's perils and escapes 
during the days of his persecution by Saul [ADUL- 
LAM; EN-GEDI; TEKOA]. It was a desert, of 
course, not in our own, but the oriental sense; 7. e., 
fit for cultivation at intervals, thinly inhabited, and 
resorted to mainly as pasture-ground. As such 
terms must be more or less fluctuating, it may have 
included also the western shore of the Jordan north 
of the Dead Sea, which Josephus also designates 
as epnuos (B. J. iii. 10, § 7, and iv. 8, §§ 2, 3). 
(See Bleek’s Synopt. Erklérung der drei ersten 
Evangelien, i. 141.) ; 

Mark (i, 4) and Luke (iii. 2) refer to the same 
desert simply as zpnuos. Luke’s n meplxwpos 
Tov ‘lopddvov (iii. 3) includes the wider circuit 
of John’s labors at a later period, as in the course 
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of his ministry he preached now on this side of 
the Jordan and now on tliat. It is unnecessary, as 
well as incorrect, to suppose that any part of this 
Judean desert lay on the east of the river. It 
certainly is not just to regard % Zpnuos ris *lou- 
datas (Matt. iii. 1), as equivalent to 4 wepixwpos 
Tob “lopddvouv (Matt. iii. 5); for the latter (the 
Ghor, or Jordan Valley) denotes the general region 
from which, and not that to which, the people came 
for baptism. (See also Bibl. Sacra, xxiii. 520.) 
Hence, if the desert of the Saviour’s temptation 
(Matt. iy. 1) was in Perea (Stanley, Ellicott), 
it was a different one from that in Judea. To 
urge no other reason, the proximity of Matt. iii. 1 
to iv. 1 is adverse to that opinion. Probably the 
Saviour went to be tempted to a remoter part of 
the desert previously mentioned ; but on returning to 
John after the lapse of forty days, he found him at 
Bethabata, or Bethany, beyond the Jordan (John 
i. 28). The actual place of the temptation may 
have been Kiiwntil (a corruption of guadraginta, 
40 days), a part of the desert back of Jericho to- 
wards Jerusalem. It is a high mountain cut off 
from the plain by a wall of rock 1,200 or 1,500 feet 
high, is frightfully desolate, is infested with wild 
beasts and reptiles, and thus answers fully to Mark's 
significant intimation (i. 13) respecting the wildness 
of the scene (wera Tv Onplwr)- H. 


JUDAH (TT, i. €. Yehida [praise, 
honor}: *IlodSav in Gen. xxix. 35; Alex. Iovda; 
elsewhere ’[ovSas in both MSS. and in N. T.; and 
so also Josephus: Judit), the fourth son of Jacob 
and the fourth of Leah, the last before the tempo- 
rary cessation in the births of her children. | His 
whole brothers were Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, 
elder than himself — Issachar and Zebuiun younger 
(see xxxv. 23). The name is explained as having 
originated in Leah’s exclamation of ‘ praise’’ at 
this fresh gift of Jehovah — “ She said, ‘now will 


I praise (TITS, édeh) Jehovah,’ and she called 
his name Yehudah” (Gen. xxix. 35). The same 
play is preserved in the blessing of Jacob — “ Ju- 
dah, thou whom thy brethren shall praise! ’’ (xlix. 
8). The name is not of frequent occurrence in 
the O. T. In the Apocrypha, however, it appears 
in the great hero Judas Maccabeeus; in the N. T. 
in Jude, Judas Iscariot, and others. [JupA; 
JuDAS. | 


Of the individual Judah more traits are pre- 
served than of any other of the patriarchs with 
the exception of Joseph. In the matter of the sale 
of Joseph, he and Reuben stand out in favorable 
contrast to the rest of the brothers. But for their 
interference he, who was ‘their brother and their 
flesh,” would have been certainly put to death. 
Though not the firstborn, he “ prevailed above his 
brethren ? (1 Chr. y. 2), and we find him subse- 
quently taking a decided lead in all the affairs of the 
family. When a second visit to Egypt for corn 
had become inevitable, it was Judah who, as the 
mouthpiece of the rest, headed the remonstrance 
against the detention of Benjamin by Jacob, and 
finally undertook to be responsible for the safety of 
the lad (xliii. 3-10). And when, through Joseph's 
artifice, the brothers were brought back to the 
palace, he is again the leader and spokesman of 
the band. In that thoroughly Oriental scene it is 
Judah who unhesitatingly acknowledges the guilt 
which had never been committed, throws himself 
on the mercy of the supposed Egyptian prince, of- 
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fers himself’ as a slave, and makes that wonderful 
appeal to the feelings of their disguised brother 
which renders it impossible for Joseph any longer 
to conceal his secret (xliv. 14, 16-34). So too it is 
Judah who is sent before Jacob to smooth the way 
for him in the land of Goshen (xlvi. 28). This 
ascendency over his brethren is reflected in the last 
words addressed to him by his father — “ Thou 
whom thy brethren shall praise! thy father’s sons 
shall bow down before thee! unto him shall be 
the gathering of the people’? (Gen. xlix. 8-10).4 
In the interesting traditions of the Koran and 
the Midrash his figure stands out in the same 
prominence. Before Joseph his wrath is mightier 
and his recognition heartier than the rest. It is 
he who hastens in advance to bear to Jacob the 
fragrant robe of Joseph (Weil’s Biblical Legends, 
pp. 88-90). 

His sons were five. Of these three were by his 
Canaanite wife Bath-shua; they are all insignificant, 
two died early, and the third, Survan, does not 
come prominently forward, either in his person, or 
his family. The other two, PHAREZ and ZERan 
— twins — were illegitimate sons by the widow of 
Er, the eldest of the former family. As is not un- 
frequently the case, the illegitimate sons surpassed 
the legitimate, and from Pharez, the elder, were 
descended the royal, and other illustrious families 
of Judah. These sons were born to Judah while 
he was liying in the same district of Palestine, 
which, centuries after, was repossessed by his de- 
scendants — amongst villages which retain their 
names unaltered in the catalogues of the time of 
the conquest. The three sons went with their 
father into Egypt at the time of the final removal 
thither (Gen. xlvi. 12; Ex. i. 2). 

When we again meet with the families of Judah 
they occupy a position among the tribes similar to 
that which their progenitor had taken amongst the 
patriarchs. The numbers of the tribe at the cen- 
sus at Sinai were 74,600 (Num. i. 26, 27), consid- 
erably in advance of any of the others, the largest 
of which — Dan — numbered 62,700. On the 
borders of the Promised Land they were 76,500 
(xxvi. 22), Dan being still the nearest. The chief 
of the tribe at the former census was NAHSHON, 
the son of Amminadab (Num. i. 7, ii. 3, vii. 12, x. 
14), an ancestor of David (Ruth iy. 20). Its rep- 
resentative amongst the spies, and also among those 
appointed to partition the land, was the great Ca- 
leb the son of Jephunneb (Num. xiii. 6; xxxiy.). 
During the march through the desert Judah’s place 
was in the van of the host, on the east side of the 
Tabernacle, with his kinsmen Issachar and Zebu- 
lun (ii. 8-9; x. 14). The traditional standard of 
the tribe was a lion’s whelp, with the words, Rise 
up, Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered! (Targ. 
Pseudojon. on Num. ii. 3). 


During the conquest of the country the only in- 
cidents specially affecting the tribe of Judah are 
—(1) the misbehavior of Achan, who was of the 
great house of Zerah (Josh. vii. 1, 16-18); and (2) 
the conquest of the mountain-district of Hebron 
by Caleb, and of the strong city Debir, in the 
same locality, by his nephew and son-in-law Oth- 
niel (Josh. xiv. 6-15, xv. 13-19). It is the only 
instance given of a portion of the country being 
expressly reserved for the person or persons who 


a The obseure and much disputed passage in yerse 
10 will be best examined under the head Sutnog. 
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conquered it. In general the conquest seems to 
have been made by the whole community, and the 
territory allotted afterwards, without reference to 
the original conquerors of each locality. In this 
case the high character and position of Caleb, and 
perhaps a claim established by him at the time of 
the visit of the spies to ‘ the land whereon his feet 
had trodden”’ (Josh. xiv. 9; comp. Num. xiv. 24), 
may have led to the exception. 

The boundaries and contents of the territory 
allotted to Judah are narrated at great length, and 
with greater minuteness than the others, in Josh. 
xy. 20-63. This may be due either to the fact that 
the lists were reduced to their present form at a 
later period, when the monarchy resided with 
Judah, and when more care would naturally be be- 
stowed on them than on those of any other tribe; 
or to the fact that the territory was more impor- 
tant and more thickly covered with towns and vil- 
lages than any other part of Palestine. The greater 
prominence given to the genealogies of Judah in 
1 Chr. ii., iii., iv. no doubt arises from the former 
reason. However this may be, we have in the 
records of Joshua a very full and systematic de- 
scription of the allotment to this tribe. The north 
boundary — for the most part coincident with the 
south boundary of Benjamin — began at the em- 
bouchure of the Jordan, entered the hills apparently 
at or about the present road from Jericho, ran 
westward to En-shemesh -—probably the present 
Ain-Haud, below Bethany — thence over the Mount 
of Olives to Ln-rogel, in the valley beneath Jerusa- 
lem; went along the ravine of Hinnom, under the 
precipices of the city, climbed the hill in a N. W. 
direction to the Water of Nephtoah (probably 
Lifta), and thence by Kirjath-Jearim (probably 
Kuriet el-E-nab), Beth-shemesh (Ain-Shems), Tim- 
nath, and Ekron,to Jabneel on the sea-coast. On 
the east the Dead Sea, and on the west the 
Mediterranean formed the boundaries. The south- 
ern line is hard to determine, since it is denoted 
by places many of which have not been identified. 
It left the Dead Sea at its extreme south end, and 
joined the Mediterranean at the Wady el-Arish ; 
but between these two points it passed through 
Maaleh Acrabbim, the Wilderness of Zin, Hezron, 
Adar, Karkaa, and Azmon; the Wilderness of Zin 
the extreme south of all (Josh. xv. 1-12). This 
territory — in average length about 45 miles, and 
in average breadth about 50—was from a very 
early date divided into four main regions.  (1.) 
Toe Sourm—the undulating pasture country, 
which intervened between the hills, the proper 
possession of the tribe, and the deserts which en- 
compass the lower part of Palestine (Josh. xv. 21; 
Stanley, S. gf P.). It is this which is designated 
as the wilderness (midbar) of Judah (Judg. i. 16). 
It contained thirty-seven cities, with their dependent 
villages (Josh. xy. 20-32), of which eighteen of 
those farthest south were ceded to Simeon (xix. 
1-9). Amongst these southern cities the most 
familiar name is Beer-sheba. 

(2.) THE Low.and (xv. 33; A. V. “valley ’’) 
— or, to give it its own proper and constant appella- 
tion, THE SmEFELAN—the broad belt or strip 
lying between the central highlands —“ the moun- 
tain’? — and the Mediterranean Sea; the lower 
portion of that maritime plain, which extends 
through the whole of the sea-board of Palestine, 
from Sidon in the north, to Rhinocolura at the 
south. This tract was the garden and the granary 
of the tribe. In it, long before the conquest of the 
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country by Israel, the Philistines had settled them- 
selves, never to be completely dislodged (Neh. xiii. 
23, 24). here, planted at equal intervals along 
the level coast, were their five chief cities, each with 
its circle of smaller dependents, overlooking, from 
the natural undulations of the ground, the ‘ stand- 
ing corn,” ‘shocks,’ ‘vineyards and olives,” 
which excited the ingenuity of Samson, and are 
still remarked by modern travellers. ‘They are 
all remarkable for the beauty and profusion of the 
gardens which surround them— the scarlet blos- 
soms of the pomegranates, the enormous oranges 
which gild the green foliage of their famous groves ”’ 
(Stanley, S. g P. 257). From the edge of the 
sandy tract, which fringes the immediate shore 
right up to the very wall of the hills of Judah, 
stretches the immense plain of corn-fields. In those 
rich harvests lies the explanation of the constant 
contests between Israel and the Philistines (S. g P. 
258). From them were gathered the enormous 
cargoes of wheat, which were transmitted to Phe- 
nicia by Solomon in exchange for the arts of Hiram, 
and which in the time of the Herods still “ nour- 
ished”? the country of Tyre and Sidon (Acts xii. 
20). There were the olive-trees, the sycamore-trees, 
and the treasures of oil, the care of which was 
sufficient to task the energies of two of Davyid’s 
special officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). The nature of 
this locality would seem to be reflected in the names 
of many of its towns if interpreted as Hebrew 
words: DILEAN cucumbers; GEDERAH, GED- 
EROTH, GEDEROTHAIM, sheepfolds; ZOREAH, 
wasps; EN-GANNIM, spring of gardens, etc., etc. 
But we have yet to learn how far these names are 
Hebrew; and whether at best they are but mere 
Hebrew accommodations of earlier originals, and 
therefore not to be depended on for their significa- 
tions. The number of cities in this district, with- 
out counting the smaller villages connected with 
them, was forty-two. Of these, however, many 
which belonged to the Philistines can only have 
been allotted to the tribe, and if taken possession 
of by Judah were only held for a time. 

What were the exact boundaries of the Shefélah 
we do not know. We are at present ignorant of 
the principles on which the ancient Jews drew 
their boundaries between one territory and another. 
One thing only is almost certain, that they were not 
determined by the natural features of the ground, or 
else we should not find cities enumerated as in the 
lowland plain, whose modern representatives are 
found deep in the mountains. [JARMUTH; JIPH- 
TAH, ete.] (The latest information regarding this 
district is contained in Tobler’s 3te Wanderung, 
1859.) 

(3.) The third region of the tribe —rnz Moun- 
TAIN, the “hill-country of Judah ’— though not 
the richest, was at once the largest and the most 
important of the four. Beginning a few miles be- 
low Hebron, where it attains its highest level, it 
stretches eastward to the Dead Sea and westward 
to the Shefelah, and forms an elevated district or 
plateau, which, though thrown into considerable 
undulations, yet preserves a general level in both 
directions. It is the southern portion of that ele- 
vated hilly district of Palestine which stretches 
north until intersected by the plain of Esdraelon, 
and on which Hebron, Jerusalem, and Shechem are 
the chief spots. The surface of this region, which 
is of limestone, is monotonous enough — round 
swelling hills and hoUows, of somewhat bolder pro- 
portions than those immediately north of Jerusa- 
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lem, which, though in early times probably covered 
with forests [HArEru], have now, where not culti- 
vated, no growth larger than a brushwood of dwarf- 
oak, arbutus, and other bushes. In many jlaces 
there is a good soft turf, discoverable even in the au- 
tunim, and in spring the hills are covered with flowers. 
The number of towns enumerated (Josh. xv. 48- 
60) as belonging to this district is 38; but, if we may 
judge from the ruins which meet the eye on every 
side, this must have been very far below the real 
number. Hardly a hill which is not crowned by 
some fragments of stone buildings, more or less 
considerable,— those which are still inhabited sur- 
rounded by groves of olive-trees, and inclosures of 
stone walls protecting the vineyards. Streams 
there are none, but wells and springs are frequent 
— in the neighborhood of “ Solomon’s Pools’’ at 
Urtas most abundant. 

(4.) The fourth district is THe WiLpERNESS 
(Midbar), which here and here only appears to be 
synonymous with Ardbah, and to signify the sunk- 
en district immediately adjoining the Dead Sea. 
It contained only six cities, which must have been 
either, like Engedi, on the slopes of the cliffs over- 
hanging the Sea, or else on the lower level of the 
shore. The “city of Salt ’’ may have been on the 
salt plains, between the sea and the clitis which 
form the southern termination to the Ghor.@ 

Nine of the cities of Judah were allotted to the 
priests (Josh. xxi. 9-19). The Leyites had no? 
cities in the tribe, and the priests had none out of 
it. 
In the partition of the territory by Joshua and 
Eleazar (Josh. xix. 51), Judah had the first allot- 
ment (xv. 1). Joshua had on his first entrance 
into the country overrun the Shefelah, destroyed 
some of the principal towns and killed the kings 
(x. 28-35), and had even penetrated thence into 
the mountains as far as Hebron and Debir (36-39) ; 
but the task of really subjugating the interior was 
yet to be done. After his death it was undertaken 
by Judah and Simeon (Judg. i. 20). In the arti- 
ficial contrivances of war they were surpassed by 
the Canaanites, and in some places,“ where the 
ground admitted of their iron chariots being em- 
ployed, the latter remained masters of the field. 
But wherever force and yigor were in question, 
there the Israelites succeeded, and they obtained 
entire possession of the mountain district and the 
great corn-growing tract of Philistia (Judg. i. 18, 
19). The latter was constantly changing hands as 
one or the other side got stronger (1 Sam. iv., v., vil. 
14, etc.); but in the natural fortresses of the moun- 
tains Judah dwelt undisturbed throughout the 
troubled period of the Judges. OPHNIEL was 
partly a member of the tribe (Judg. iii. 9), and 


@ On the words “Judah on Jordan,” used in de- 
scribing the eastern termination of the boundary of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 34), critics have strained their in- 
genuity to prove that Judah had some possessions in 
that remote locality either by allotment or inheritance. 
See the elaborate attempt of Von Raumer (Pal. pp. 
405-410) to show that the villages of Jair are intended. 
But the difficulty — maximus atque insolubilis nodus, 
qui plurimos interpretes torsit—has defied every at- 
tempt; and the suggestion of Ewald (Gesch. ii. 3880, 
note) is the most feasible —that the passage is cor- 
rupt, and that Cinneroth or some other word origi- 
nally occupied the place of “at Judah” [to “ Judah,” 
Airy Viol. 

* ae adopts this view of Raumer (see Bibl. Com. 
in loc.). The district of the 60 villages on the east of 
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the Bethlehem of which IBzan was a native (xii. 
8, 9) may have been Bethlehem-Judah. But even 
if these two judges belonged to Judah, the tribe 
itself was not molested, aud with the one exception 
mentioned in Judg. xx. 19, when they were called 
by the divine oracle to make the attack on Gibeah, 
they had nothing to do during the whole of that 
period but settle themselves in their home. Not 
only did they take no part against Sisera, but they 
are not even rebuked for it by Deborah. 

Nor were they disturbed by the incursions of the 
Philistines during the rule of Samuel and of Saul, 
which were made through the territory of Dan and 
of Benjamin; or if we place the Valley of Evan at 
the Wady es-Sumt, only on the outskirts of the 
mountains of Judah. On the last-named occasion, 
however, we know that at least one town of Judah 
— Bethlehem — furnished men to Saul’s host. The 
incidents of David’s flight from Saul will be found 
examined under the heads of DAvip, Saut, MAon, 
HACHILAH, ete. 

The main inference deducible from these consid- 
erations is the determined manner in which the 
tribe keeps aloof from the rest — neither offering 
its aid nor asking that of others. The same inde- 
pendent mode of action characterizes the foundation 
of the monarchy after the death of Saul. There 
was no attempt to set up a rival power to Ish- 
bosheth. The tribe had had full experience of the 
man who had been driven from the court to take 
shelter in the cayes, woods, and fastnesses of their 
wild hills, and when the opportunity offered, ‘ the 
men of Judah came and anointed David king over 
the house of Judah in Hebron ’’ (2 Sam. ii. 4, 11). 
The further step by which David was invested with 
the sovereignty of the whole nation was taken by 
the other tribes, Judah having no special part 
therein; and though willing enough, if occasion 
rendered it necessary, to act with others, their con- 
duct later, when brought into collision with Ephraim 
on the matter of the restoration of David, shows 
that the men of Judah had preserved their inde- 
pendent mode of action. ‘The king was near of kin 
to them; and therefore they, and they alone, set 
about bringing him back. It had been their own 
attair, to be accomplished by themselves alone, and 
they had gone about it in that independent manner, 
which looked like “ despising ’’ those who believed 
their share in David to be a far larger one (2 Sam. 
xix. 41-43). 

The same independent temper will be found to 
characterize the tribe throughout its existence as 
a kingdom, which is considered in the following 
article. 

2. A Levite whose descendants, Kadmiel and 
his sons, were very active in the work of rebuilding 


the Jordan, he says, is counted as Judah’s, or in Ju- 
dah — because Jair, to whom it belonged, was de- 
scended on the father’s side from Judah through 
Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 5, 21 f.), while in Josh. xiii. 80 and 
Num. xxxii. 41 he is mentioned contra morem, i. e. 
against the rule (Num. xxxvi. 7), as on the mother’s 
side a descendant of Manasseh. See JupAH UPON JOR- 
DAN in the text (Amer. ed.). 138 

b But Bethlehem appears to have been closely con- 
nected with them (Judg. xvii. 7,9; xix. 1). 

e The word here (Judg. i. 19) is Hmek, entirely a 
different word from Shefelah, and rightly rendered 
« valley.” It is difficult, however, to fix upon any 
« valley ? in this region sufficiently important to be 
alluded to, Can it be the Valley of Exam, where con- 
tests with the Philistines took place later? 
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the Temple after the return from Captivity (Hzr. 
ili. 9). Lord Hervey has shown cause for believing 
(Genealogies, ete., 119) that the name is the same 
as Hopayian and Hoprvan. In 1 Esdr. y. 58, 
it appears to be given as JODA. 

3. ({In Ezr.,| "lovdas, { Vat. lodou, FA. ledou3 
in Neh. xii. 8,] Iwdad, [Vat. FA Iovda, Alex. 
Iwade?; in xii. 36, Vat. Alex. FA! omit: Juda, 
Judas.|) A Levite who was obliged by Ezra to 
put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 23). Probably 
the same person is intended in Neh. xii. 8, 36. In 
1 Esdr. his name is given as JUDAS. 

4. [’lovda; Vat. Alex. Tovdas: Judas.) A Ben- 
jamite, son of Senuah (Neh. xi. 9). It is worth 
notice, in connection with the suggestion of Lord 
Hervey mentioned aboye, that in the lists of 1 Chr. 
ix., in many points so curiously parallel to those 
of this chapter, a Benjamite, Hodaviah, son of Has- 
senuah, is given (ver. 7). G. 


JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. 1. When the 
disruption of Solomon’s kingdom took place at 
Shechem, only the tribe of Judah followed the house 
of David. But almost immediately afterwards, 
when Rehoboam conceived the design of establish- 
ing his authority over Israel by force of arms, the 
tribe of Benjamin also is recorded as obeying his 
summons, and contributing its warriors to make 
up his army. Jerusalem, situate within the borders 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 28, &c.), yet won from 
the heathen by a prince of Judah, connected the 
frontiers of the two tribes by an indissoluble polit- 
ical bond. By the erection of the city of David, 
Benjamin’s former adherence to Israel (2 Sam. ii. 
9) was canceled; though at least two Benjamite 
towns, Bethel and Jericho, were included in the 
northern kingdom. A part, if not all, of the ter- 
ritory of Simeon (1 Sam. xxvii. 6; 1 K. xix. 3; cf. 
Josh. xix. 1) and of Dan (2 Chr. xi. 10: ef. Josh. 
xix, 41, 42) was recognized as belonging to Judah; 
and in the reigns of Abijah and Asa, the southern 
kingdom was enlarged by some additions taken out 
of the territory of Ephraim (2 Chr. xiii. 19, xy. 8, 
xvii. 2). After the conquest and deportation of 
Israel by Assyria, the influence, and perhaps the 
delegated jurisdiction of the king of Judah some- 
times extended over the territory which formerly 
belonged to Israel. 

2. In Edom a yassal-king probably retained his 
fidelity to the son of Solomon, and guarded for 
Jewish enterprise the road to the maritime trade 
with Ophir. Philistia maintained for the most 
part a quiet independence. Syria, in the height 
of her brief power, pushed her conquests along the 
northern and eastern frontiers of Judah and threat- 
ened Jerusalem; but the interposition of the terri- 
tory of Israel generally relieved Judah from any 
immediate contact with that dangerous neighbor. 
The southern border of Judah, resting on the un- 
inhabited Desert, was not agitated by any turbulent 
stream of commercial activity like that which flowed 
by the rear of Israel, from Damascus to Tyre. 
And though some of the Egyptian kings were 
ambitious, that ancient kingdom was far less ag- 
gressive as a neighbor to Judah than Assyria was 
to Israel. 

3. A singular gauge of the growth of the king- 
dom of Judah is supplied by the progressive aug- 
mentation of the army under successive kings. In 
David’s time (2 Sam. xxiv. 9, and 1 Chr. xxi. 5) 
the warriors of Judah numbered at least 500,000. 
“ut Rehoboam brought into the field (1 K. xii. 21) 
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only 180,000 men: Abijah, eighteen years after- 
wards, 400,000 (2 Chr. xiii. 3): Asa (2 Chr. xiy. 
8), his successor, 580,000, exactly equal to the sum 
of the armies of his two predecessors: Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14-19), the next king, numbered his 
warriors in five armies, the aggregate of which is 
1,160,000, exactly double the army of his father, 
and exactly equal to the sum of the armies of his 
three predecessors. After four inglorious reigns 
the energetic Amaziah could muster only 300,000 
men when he set out to recover Edom. His son 
Uzziah had a standing (2 Chr. xxvi. 11) force of 
307,500 fighting men. It would be out of place 
here to discuss the question which has been raised 
as to the accuracy of these numbers. So far as 
they are authentic, it may be safely reckoned that 
the population subject to each king was about four 
times the number of the fighting men in his 
dominions. [ISRAEL. ] 

4, Unless Judah had some other means, beside 
pasture and tillage, of acquiring wealth; as by mari- 
time commerce from the Red Sea ports, or (less 
probably) from Joppa, or by keeping up the old 
trade (1 K. x. 28) with Egypt — it seems difficult 
to account for that ability to accumulate wealth, 
which supplied the Temple treasury with sufficient 
store to invite so frequently the hand of the spoiler. 
Egypt, Damascus, Samaria, Nineveh, and Babylon, 
had each in succession a share of the pillage. The 
treasury was emptied by Shishak (1 K. xiv. 26), 
again by Asa (1 K. xv. 18), by Jehoash of Judah 
(2 K. xii. 18), by Jehoash of Israel (2 K. xiv. 14), 
by Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 8), by Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 
15), and by Nebuchadnezzar (2 K. xxiy. 13). 

5, The kingdom of Judah possessed many ad- 
vantages which secured for it a longer continuance 
than that of Israel. A frontier less exposed to 
powerful enemies, a soil less fertile, a population 
hardier and more united, a fixed and venerated 
centre of administration and religion, an hereditary 
aristocracy in the sacerdotal caste, an army always 
subordinate, a succession of kings which no revolu- 
tion interrupted, many of whom were wise and 
good, and strove snecessfully to promote the moral 
and spiritual as well as the material prosperity of 
their people; still more than these, the devotion 
of the people to the One True God, which, if not 
always a pure and elevated sentiment, was yet a 
contrast to such devotion as could be inspired by 
the worship of the calves or of Baal; and lastly the 
popular reverence for and obedience to the Divine 
law so far as they learned it from their teachers :— 
to these and other secondary causes is to be attrib- 
uted the fact that Judah survived her more populous 
and more powerful sister kingdom by 135 years; 
and lasted from B. ¢. 975 to B. C. 586. 

6. The chronological succession of the kings of 
Judah is given in the article IskAEL. A few diffi- 
culties of no great importance have been discovered 
in the statements of the ages of some of the kings. 
They are explained in the works cited in that article 
and in Keil’s Commentary on the Book of Kings. 
A detailed histery of each king will be found under 
his name. 

Judah acted upon three different lines of policy 
in succession. First, animosity against Israel: sec- 
ondly, resistance, generally in alliance with Israel, 
to Damascus: thirdly, deference, perhaps vassalage 
to the Assyrian king. 

(a.) The first three kings of Judah seem to have 
cherished the hope of reéstablishing their authority 
over the Ten Tribes; for sixty years there was war 
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between them and the Kings of Israel. Neither the 
disbanding of Rehoboam’s forces by the authority 
of Shemaiah, nor the pillage of Jerusalem by the 
irresistible Shishak, served to put an end to the 
fraternal hostility. The victory achieved by the 
daring Abijah brought to Judah a temporary acces- 
sion of territory. Asa appears to have enlarged 
it still further; and to have given so powerful a 
stimulus to the migration of religious Israelites 
to Jerusalem, that Baasha was induced to fortify 
Ramah with the view of checking the movement. 
Asa provided for the safety of his subjects from 
invaders by building, like Rehoboam, several fenced 
cities; he repelled an alarming irruption of an 
Kthiopian horde; he hired the armed intervention 
of Benhadad I., king of Damascus, against Baasha; 
and he discouraged idolatry and enforced the worship 
of the true God by severe penal laws. 

(6.) Hanani’s remonstrance (2 Chr. xvi. 7) pre- 
pares us for the reversal by Jehoshaphat of the 
policy which Asa pursued towards Israel and Da- 
mascus. A close alliance sprang up with strange 
rapidity between Judah and Israel. For eighty 
years, till the time of Amaziah, there was no open 
war between them, and Damascus appears as their 
chief and common enemy; though it rose after- 
wards from its overthrow to become under Rezin 
the ally of Pekah against Ahaz. Jehoshaphat, 
active and prosperous, repelled nomad inyaders from 
the desert, curbed the aggressive spirit of his nearer 
neighbors, and made his influence felt even among 
the Philistines and Arabians. A still more lasting 
benefit was conferred on his kingdom by his perse- 
vering efforts for the religious instruction of the 
people, and the regular administration of justice. 
The reign of Jehoram, the husband of Athaliah, a 
time of bloodshed, idolatry, and disaster, was cut 
short by disease. Ahaziah was slain by Jehu. 
Athaliah, the grand-daughter of a Tyrian king, 
usurped the blood-stained throne of David, till the 
followers of the ancient religion put her to death, 
and crowned Jehoash the surviving scion of the 
royal house. His preserver, the high-priest, ac- 
quired prominent personal influence for a time; but 
the king fell into idolatry, and failing to withstand 
the power of Syria, was murdered by his own 
officers. ‘The vigorous Amaziah, flushed with the 
recovery of Edom, provoked a war with his more 
powerful contemporary Jehoash the conqueror of 
the Syrians; and Jerusalem was entered and plun- 
dered by the Israelites. But their energies were 
sufficiently oceupied in the task of completing the 
subjugation of Damascus. Under Uzziah and 
Jotham, Judah long enjoyed political and religious 
prosperity, till the wanton Ahaz, surrounded by 
united enemies, with whom he was unable to cope, 
became in an evil hour the tributary and vassal of 
Tiglath-Pileser. f 

(c.) Already in the fatal grasp of Assyria, Judah 
was yet spared for a checkered existence of almost 
another century and a half after the termination 
of the kingdom of Israel. The effect of the repulse 
of Sennacherib, of the signal religious revival under 
Hezekiah and under Josiah, and of the extension 
of their salutary influence over the long-severed 
territory of Israel, was apparently done away by the 
ignominious reign of the impious Manasseh, and 
the lingering decay of the whole people under the 
four feeble descendants of Josiah. Provoked by 
their treachery and imbecility, their Assyrian master 
drained in successive deportations all the strength 
of the kingdom. ‘The consummation of the ruin 
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came upon them in the destruction of the Temple 
by the hand of Nebuzaradan, amid the wailings of 
prophets, and the taunts of heathen tribes released 
at length from the yoke of David. 

7. The national life of the Hebrews seemed now 
extinct; but there was still, as there had been all 
along, a spiritual life hidden within the body. 

It was atime of hopeless darkness to all but 
those Jews who had strong faith in God, with a 
clear and steady insight into the ways of Providence 
as interpreted by prophecy. The time of the divis- 
ion of the kingdoms was the golden age of proph- 
ecy. In each kingdom the prophetical office was 
subject to peculiar modifications which were re- 
quired in Judah by the circumstances of the priest- 
hood, in Israel by the existence of the House of 
Baal and the Altar in Bethel. If, under the shadow 
of the Temple, there was a depth and a grasp else- 
where unequaled, in the views of Isaiah and the 
prophets of Judah, if their writings touched and 
elevated the hearts of thinking men in studious 
retirement in the silent night-watches; there was 
also, in the few burning words and energetic deeds 
of the prophets of Israel, a power to tame a law- 
less multitude and to check the high-handed ty- 
ranny and idolatry of kings. The organization 
and moral influence of the priesthood were matured 
in the time of David; from about that time to the 
building of the second Temple the influence of the 
prophets rose and became predominant. Some 
historians have suspected that after the reign of 
Athaliah the priesthood gradually acquired and 
retained excessive and unconstitutional power in 
Judah. The recorded facts scarcely sustain the 
conjecture. Had it been so, the effect of such 
power would have heen manifest in the exorbitant 
wealth and luxury of the priests, and in the constant 
and cruel enforcement of penal laws, like those of 
Asa, against irreligion. But the peculiar offences 
of the priesthood, as witnessed in the prophetic 
writings, were of another kind. Ignorance of God’s 
Word, neglect of the instruction of the laity, un- 
truthfulness, and partial judgments, are the offenses 
specially imputed to them, just such as might be 
looked for where the priesthood is an hereditary 
caste and irresponsible, but neither ambitious nor 
powerful. When the priest either, as was the case 
in Israel, abandoned the land, or, as in Judah, 
ceased to be really a teacher, ceased from spiritual 
communion with God, ceased from living sympathy 
with man, and became the mere image of an in- 
tercessor, a mechanical performer of ceremonial 
duties little understood or heeded by himself, then 
the prophet was raised up to supply some of his 
deficiencies, and to exercise his functions so far as 
was necessary. Whilst the priests sink into ob- 
scurity and almost disappear, except from the 
genealogical tables, the prophets come forward ap- 
pealing everywhere to the conscience of individuals, 
in Israel as wonder-workers, calling together God's 
chosen few out of an idolatrous nation, and in 
Judah as teachers and seers, supporting and _puri- 
fying all that remained of ancient piety, explaining 
each mysterious dispensation of God as it was 
unfolded, and promulgating his gracious spiritual 
promises in all their extent. The part which 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and‘other prophets took in pre- 
paring the Jews for their Captivity, cannot indeed 
be fully appreciated without reviewing the succeed- 
ing efforts of Ezekiel and Daniel. But the influ- 
ence which they exercised on the national mind 
was too important to be overlooked in a sketch 
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however brief, of the history of the kingdom of 
Judah. Wireless Bs; 


* JUDAH upon Jorpan (A. V.), a border 
town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 34). See note a, 
p. 1491. The Hebrew is more strictly Judah-Jor- 
dan, without a preposition. hough the tribe of 
Judah was in the south and Naphtali in the 
north, it is very conceivable that there may have 
been a town named after one tribe in the territory of 
another. Dr. Thomson's discovery gives support 
to this supposition. He found a place near Banias 


and the Wadi er-Rahbeh (x é AY ols) 


or Valley of Rehoboth, marked by ruins and a tomb 
with a dome, revered as the tomb of a prophet 


by the Arabs, and called Sidi Yehdda ( SOrAw 
to g ) “My Lord Judah.’ He is very confi- 
dent that this is the site of the ancient Judah 
with its name perpetuated. (See Land and Book, i. 
389 ff.) A conterminous border of Judah and 
Naphtali at any point is of course out cf the ques- 
tion. H. 

* JUDAISM (Iovdaicuds: Vulg. Judars- 
mus), only in Gal. i. 13, 14 in the N. T. ( ‘Jews’ 
religion,” A. V.), and 2 Mace. ii. 21 (rendered “Ju- 
daism ’’) and xiy. 38 twice (“Judaism ’”’ and ‘re- 
ligion of the Jews’). It denotes the system of 
Jewish faith and worship in its perverted form as 
one of blind attachment to rites and traditions, and 
of bigotry, self-righteousness, and national exclu- 
siveness. To what extent the religion of the Jews 
partook of this character in the time of our Lord, 
appears not only from his constant exposure of 
their formalism and self-assumption, but especially 
in’ the fact, that in John’s Gospel ‘the Jews” (oi 
*JovSazor) occurs more frequently than otherwise as 
synonymous with opposers of Christ and of his teach- 
ings. A similar usage is foundin the Acts. Yet 
Paul recognizes the idea of a true Judaism as 
distinguished from its counterfeit, when he says: 
“He is a Jew who is one inwardly; and cireum- 
cision 7s that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God (Rom. ii. 29). 

Of the spirit of Judaism the Apostle himself be- 
fore his conversion was a signal example. He as- 
cribes to himself that character in various passages. 
He declares in Gal. i. 13, 14 that his persecution 
of the church was a fruit and evidence of this spirit, 
and that in the violence of his zeal he outstripped 
(mpoéxomroy) ail his associates or comrades (cuy7- 
Auci@rat) as a zealot ((jnAwrhs) for the traditions 
of the fathers. (See also Acts ix. 1 ff; xxvi. 9; 1 
Tim. i. 18, &.) Such Judaism possessed in the 
eyes of a Jew the merit of both patriotism and 
piety, and hence is portrayed as such in the heroes 
of the Jewish apocryphal books. H. 


JUDAS (Iovdas [Judas]), the Greek form of 
the Hebrew name JUDAH, occurring in the LXX. 


and N. T. [Jupau.] 
1. [Vat. Alex. Qovdas: Coluas.] 1 Esdr. ix. 
23. [JupAH.] 


2. The third son of Mattathias, “ called Macca- 
beeus”? (1 Mace. ii. 4). [MAccaBEEs.] 

3. The son of Calphi (Alpheus), a Jewish gen- 
eral under Jonathan (1 Mace. xi. 70). 

4. A Jew occupying a conspicuous position at 
Jerusalem at the time of the mission to Aristobu- 
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lus [AnisropuLus] and the Egyptian Jews (2 
Mace. i. 10). He has been identified with an Es- 
sene, conspicuous for his prophetic gifts (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 11, § 2; B. J. i. 3, § 5); and with Judas Macca- 
beeus (Grimm ad loc.). Some again suppose that 
he is a person otherwise unknown. 


5. A son of Simon, and brother of Joannes 
Hyreanus (1 Mace. xvi. 2), murdered by Ptole- 
meus the usurper, either at the same time (c. 135 
B. ©.) with his father (1 Mace. xvi. 15 ff), or shortly 
afterwards (Jos. Ant. xiii. 8, § 1: cf. Grimm, ad 
Mace. 1. c-). 

6. The patriarch JupAH (Matt.i. 2, 3). 

Sb VE 


7. A man residing at Damascus, in “ the street 
which is called Straight,” in whose house Saul of 
Tarsus lodged after his miraculous conversion 
(Acts ix.11). The “Straight Street’ may be 
with little question identified with the “ Street of 
Bazaars,” a long, wide thoroughfare, penetrating 
from the southern gate into the heart of the city, 
which, as in all the Syro-Greek and Syro-Roman 
towns, it intersects in a straight line. The so- 
called «‘ House of Judas ”’ is still shown in an open 
space called “ the Sheykh’s Place,” a few steps out 
of the “Street of Bazaars: ”’ it contains a square 
room with a stone floor, partly walled off for a tomb, 
shown to Maundrell (Karly Trav. Bohn, p. 494) 
as the “tomb of Ananias.’”’ The house is an object 
of religious respect to Mussulmans as well as Christ- 
ians (Stanley, S. g¢ P. p. 412; Conyb. and Hows. 
i. 102; Maundrell, /. c.; Pococke, ii. 119). KY. 

* Tt is not certain, nor probable, that this Judas 
(of whom nothing further is known) was at that 
time a Christian. None of Saul’s company were 
Christians, nor did they know that he had be- 
come one. Neither they, nor he, would probably 
know of a Christian family to which they could 
conduct him, nor would such a family have then re- 
ceived him. He was probably led by his compan- 
ions to his intended stopping-place — possibly, a 
public house. It is a fair inference from the nar- 
rative, that the host and the guest were both per- 
sonally strangers to Ananias. Sh ANE 


JUDAS, suRNAMED BAR’SABAS (Iovdas 
6 émikadovmevos BapoaBas [Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. BapoaBBas]: Judas qui cognominabatur 
Bursabas, [Cod. Amiat. Barsabbas}), a leading 
member of the Apostolie church at Jerusalem 
(avip nyovmevos ev Tots adeAgois), Acts xv. 22, 
and “perhaps a member of the Presbytery ’ (Ne- 
ander, Pl. g Tir. i. 123), endued with the gift of 
prophecy (ver. 32), chosen with Silas to accompany 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas as delegates to the 
church at Antioch, to make known the decree con- 
cerning the terms of admission of the Gentile con- 
verts, and to accredit their commission and charac- 
ter by personal communications (ver. 27). After 
employing their prophetical gifts for the confirma- 
tion of the Syrian Christians in the faith, Judas 
went back to Jerusalem, while Silas either remained 
at Antioch (for the reading Acts xv. 34 is uncer- 
tain; and while some MSS., followed by the Vul- 
gate, add dvos "Iovdas d& emopetdy, the best 
omit the verse altogether), or speedily returned 
thither. Nothing further is recorded of Judas. 

The form of the name Barsabas [or Barsabbas, 
see above] = Son of Sabas, has led to ,several con- 
jectures: Wolf and Grotius, probably enough, 
suppose him to have heen a brother of Joseph Barsa- 
bas (Acts i. 23); while Schott (/sagog. § 103, p. 
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431) takes Sabas or Zabas to be an abbreviated 
form of Zebedee, regards Judas as an elder brother 
of James and John, and attributes to him the 
“ Epistle of Jude.” Augusti, on the other hand 
(Die Katholisch. Briefe, Lemgo, 1801-8, ii. 86), 
advances the opinion, though with considerable 
hesitation, that he may be identical with the Apos- 
tle "lovSas *laxdBov. E. VY. 


JUDAS OF GALILEE (‘Ioddas 6 Paar 
Aatos: Judas Galileus), the leader of a popular 
reyolt “in the days of the taxing” (i. e. the census, 
under the prefecture of P. Sulp. Quirinus, A. D. 6, A. 
u. C. 759), referred to by Gamaliel in his speech 
before the Sanhedrim (Acts y. 37). According 
to Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, § 1), Judas was a Gaulon- 
ite of the city of Gamala, probably taking his name 
of Galilean from his insurrection having had its 
rise in Galilee. His revolt had a theocratic charac- 
ter, the watchword of which was ‘We have no 
Lord nor master but God,’ and he boldly de- 
nounced the payment of tribute to Cesar, and 
all acknowledgment of any foreign authority, as 
treason against the principles of the Mosaic con- 
stitution, and signifying nothing short of downright 
slavery. His fiery eloquence and the popularity of 
his doctrines drew vast numbers to his standard, 
by many of whom he was regarded as the Messiah 
(Orig. Homil. in Luc. xxy.), and the country was 
for a time entirely given over to the lawless depre- 
dations of the fierce and licentious throng who had 
joined themselves to him; but the might of Rome 
proved irresistible: Judas himself perished, and his 
followers were ‘dispersed,’ though not entirely 
destroyed till the final overthrow of the city and 
nation. 

With his fellow insurgent Sadoc, a Pharisce, 
Judas is represented by Josephus as the founder of 
a fourth sect, in addition to the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes (Ant. xviii. 1. § 1, 6; 28. J. ii. 
8,§1). The only point which appears to have 
distinguished his followers from the Pharisees was 
their stubborn love of freedom, leading them to de- 
spise torments or death for themselves or their 
friends, rather than call any man master. 

The Gaulonites, as his followers were called, may 
be regarded as the doctrinal ancestors of the Zealots 
and Sicarii of later days, and to the influence of 
his tenets Josephus attributes all subsequent insur- 
rections of the Jews, and the final destruction of 
the City and Temple. James and John, the sons 
of Judas, headed an unsuccessful insurrection in 
the procuratorship of Tiberius Alexander, A. D. 47, 
by whom they were taken prisoners and crucified. 
“Twenty years later, A. D. 66, their younger brother 
Menahem, following his father’s example, took the 
lead of a band of desperadoes, who, after pillaging 
the armory of Herod in the fortress of Masada, 
near the “gardens of Engaddi,’’ marched to Je- 
rusalem, occupied the city, and after a desperate 
siege took the palace, where he immediately as- 
sumed the state of a king, and committed great 
enormities. As he was going up to the Temple to 
worship, with great pomp, Menahem was taken 
by the partisans of Eleazar the high-priest, by 
whom he was tortured to death Aug. 15, A. D. 66 
(Milman, Hist. of’ Jews, ii. 152, 231; Joseph. CE 
Orig. in Matt. T. xvii. § 25). 1 DR AYE 

JUDAS ISCAR/IOT (‘Iovdas *IoKkapioTns 
fin Mark and Luke, Lachm. Tisch. Treg. *Ic- 
xapis0|: Judas Iscariotes). He is sometimes 

ed “the son of Simon” (John vi. 71, xiii. 2, 
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26), but more commonly (the three Synoptic Gos- 
pels give no other name), Iscariotes (Matt. x. 4; 
Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 16, e¢ a/.). In the three 
lists of the Twelve there is added in each case the 
fact that he was the betrayer. 

The name Iscariot has received many interpreta- 
tions more or Jess conjectural. 

(1.) From Kerioru (Josh. xy. 25), in the tribe of 


Judah, the Heb. NYP apwss, IsH K’riorn, pas- 
sihg into Iokapidrns in the same way as wor 


2VO—Ish Tob, a man of Tob— appears in Jose- 
phus (And. vii. 6, § 1) as, “Ior@Bos (Winer, Realwb. 
s. y.). In connection with this explanation may be 
noticed the reading of some MSS. in John vi. 71, 
amd Kapidrov, and that received by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, which makes the name Iscariot belong 
to Simon, and not, as elsewhere, to Judas only. 
On this hypothesis his position among the T\welve, 
the rest of whom belonged to Galilee (Acts ii. 7), 
would be exceptional; and this has led to 

(2.) From Kartha in Galilee (Kartan, A. V., 
Josh. xxi. 32; Ewald, Gesch. /sraels, y. 321). 

(3.) As equivalent to Icaxapidrns (Grotius on 
Matt. x. 4; Heumann, MMiscell. Groning. iii. 598, 
in Winer, Lealwb.). 

(4.) From the date-trees (kapimrides) in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem or Jericho (Bartolocci, 
Bibl. Rabbin. iii. 10, in Winer, l. c.; Gill, Comm. 
on Matt. x. 4). 

(5.) From SYWODVIPOS (=scortea, Gill, l. ¢.), 
a leathern apron, the name being applied to him as 


the bearer of the bag, and = Judas with the apron 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. x. 4). 


(6.) From NS TDD, ascara = strangling (an- 
gina), as given after his death, and commemora- 
ting it (Lightfoot, /. c.), or indicating that he had 
been subject to a disease tending to suffocation pre- 
viously (Heinsius in Suicer. Thes. s. v. "Iov8as)- 
This is mentioned also as a meaning of the name 
by Origen, Tract. in Matt. xxxy. 

Of the life of Judas, before the appearance of 
his name in the lists of the Apostles, we know ab- 
solutely nothing. It must be left to the sad vision 
of a poet (Keble, Lyra Innocentium, ii. 13), or the 
fantastic fables of an apocryphal Gospel (Thilo, 
Cod. Apoc. N. T. Evang. Infant. ¢. 35) to por- 
tray the infancy and youth of the traitor. What 
that appearance implies, however, is that he had 
previously declared himself a disciple. He was 
drawn, as the others were, by the preaching of the 
Baptist, or his own Messianic hopes, or the “ gra- 
cious words’? of the new teacher, to leave his 
former life, and to obey the call of the Prophet of. 
Nazareth. What baser and more selfish motives 
may have mingled even then with his faith and 
zeal, we can only judge by reasoning backward from 
the sequel. Gifts of some kind there must have 
been, tendering the choice of such a man not 
strange to others, not unfit in itself, and the fune- 
tion which he exercised afterwards among the 
Twelve may indicate what they were. The posi- 
tion of his name, uniformly the last in the lists of 
the Apostles in the Synoptic Gospels, is due, it 
may be imagined, to'the infamy which afterwards 
rested on his name, but, prior to that guilt, it 
would seem that he took his place in the group of 
four which always stand last in order, as if posses- 
sing neither the love, nor the faith, nor the deyo- 
tion which marked the sons of Zebedee and Jonah. 
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The choice was not made, we must remember, 
without a prevision of its issue. ‘Jesus knew 
from the beginning . . . . who should betray 
Him” (John vi. 64); and the distinctness with 
which that Evangelist records the successive stages 
of the guilt of Judas, and his Master's discernment 
of it (John xii. 4, xiii. 2, 27), leaves with us the 
impression that he too shrank instinctively (Bengel 
describes it as “singularis antipathia,” Gnomon 
N. T. on John vi. 64) from a nature so opposite 
to his own. We can hardly expect to solve the 
question why such a man was chosen for such an 
office. Either we must assume absolute fore- 
knowledge, and then content ourselves with saying 
with Calvin that the judgments of God are as a 
great deep, and with Ullmann (Siindlosigh. Jesu, 
p- 97) that he was chosen that the Divine purpose 
might be accomplished through him; or else with 
Neander (Leben Jesu, § 77) that there was a dis- 
cernment of the latent germs of evil, such as be- 
longed to the Son of Man, in his insight into the 
hearts of men (John ii. 25; Matt. ix. 4; Mark 
xii. 15), yet not such as to exclude emotions of 
sudden sorrow or anger (Mark iii. 5), or astonish- 
ment (Mark vi. 6; Luke vii. 9), admitting the 
thought “with men this is impossible, but not 
with God.”” Did He in the depth of that insight, 
and in the fullness of his compassion, seek to over- 
come the evil which, if not conquered, would be 
so fatal? It gives, at any rate, a new meaning 
and force to many parts of our Lord's teaching, to 
remember that they must have been spoken in the 
hearing of Judas, and may have been designed to 
make him conscious of his danger. The warnings 
as to the impossibility of a service divided between 
God and Mammon (Matt. vi. 19-34), and the de- 
structive power of the “cares of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches’? (Matt. xiii. 22, 23), 
the pointed words that spoke of the guilt of un- 
faithfulness in the “ unrighteous Mammon’’ (Luke 
xvi. 11), the proverb of the camel passing through 
the needle’s eye (Mark x. 25),must have fallen on 
his heart as meant specially for him. He was 
among those who asked the question, Who then 
can be saved ? (Mark x. 26). Of him, too, we may 
say, that, when he sinned, he was “ kicking against 
the pricks,” letting slip his “calling and election,” 
frustrating the purpose of his Master in giving him 
so high a work, and educating him for it (comp. 
Chrysost. Hom. on Matt. xxyi. xxvii., John vi.). 

The germs (see Stier’s Words of Jesus, infra) 
of the evil, in all likelihood, unfolded themselves 
gradually. The rules to which the Twelve were 
subject in their first journey (Matt. x. 9, 10) shel- 
tered him from the temptation that would have 
,been most dangerous to him. The new form of 
life, of which we find the first traces in Luke viii. 
8, brought that temptation with it. As soon as 
the Twelve were recognized as a body, travelling 
hither and thither with their Master, receiving 
money and other offerings, and redistributing what 
they received to the poor, it became necessary that 
some one should act as the steward and almoner 
of the small society, and this fell to Judas (John 
xii. 6, xiii. 29), either as having the gifts that 
qualified him for it, or, as we may conjecture, from 
his character, because he sought it, or, as some 
have imagined, in rotation from time to time. The 
Galilean or Judean peasant (we have no reason 
for thinking that his station differed from that of 
the other Apostles) found himself entrusted with 
larger sums of money than before (the three hun- 
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dred denarii of John xii. 5, are spoken of as a sum 
which he might reasonably have expected), and 
with this there came covetousness, unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement. It was impossible after this that 
he could feel ut ease with One who asserted so 
clearly and sharply the laws of faithfulness, duty, 
unselfishness; and the words of Jesus, ‘“ Have I 
not chosen you Twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 
(John yi. 70), indicate that even then,* though 
the greed of immediate, or the hope of larger gain, 
kept him from “ going back,’’ as others did (John 
vi. 66), hatred was taking the place of love, and 
leading him on to a fiendish malignity. 

In what way that evil was rebuked, what disci- 
pline was applied to counteract it, has been hinted 
at above. The scene at Bethany (John xii. 1-9; 
Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 3-9) showed how 
deeply the canker had eaten into his soul. The 
warm outpouring of love calls forth no sympathy. 
He utters himself, and suggests to others, the com- 
plaint that it is a waste. Under the plea of caring 
for the poor he covers his own miserable theft. 

The narrative of Matt. xxvi., Mark xiy. places 
this history in close connection (apparently in order 
of time) with the fact of the betrayal. It leaves 
the motives of the betrayer to conjecture (comp. 
Neander, Leben Jesu, § 264). The mere love of 
money may have been strong enough to make him 
clutch at the bribe offered him. He came, it may 
be, expecting more (Matt. xxvi. 15); he will take 
that. He has lost the chance of dealing with the 
three hundred denarii; it will be something to get 
the thirty shekels as his own. It may have been 
that he felt that his Master saw through his hidden 
guilt, and that he hastened on a crisis to avoid the 
shame of open detection. Mingled with this there 
may have been some feeling of vindictiveness, a 
vague, confused desire to show that he had power 
to stop the career of the teacher who had reproved 
him. Had the words that spoke of “the burial” 
of Jesus, and the lukewarmness of the people, and 
the conspiracies of the priests led him at last to 
see that the Messianic kingdom was not as the 
kingdoms of this world, and that his dream of 
power and wealth to be enjoyed in it was a delu- 
sion? (Ewald, Gesch. Israels, vy. 441-46.) There 
may have been the thought that, after all, the be- 
trayal could do no harm, that his Master would 
prove his innocence, or by some supernatural mani- 
festation effect his escape (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 
p- 886, in Winer, and Whitby on Matt. xxvii. 4). 
Another motive has been suggested (comp. Nean- 
der, Leben Jesu, 1. ¢.; and Whately, Hssays on 
Dangers to Christian Faith, Discourse iii.) of an 
entirely different kind, altering altogether the char- 
acter of the act. Not the love of money, nor 
revenge, nor fear, nor disappointment, but policy, 
a subtle plan to force on the hour of the triumph 
of the Messianic kingdom, the belief that for this 
service he would receive as high a place as Peter, 
or James, or John; this it was that made him the 
traitor. If he could place his Master in a position, 
from which retreat would be impossible, where he 
would be compelled to throw himself on the people, 
and be raised by them to the throne of his father 
David, then he might look forward to being fore- 
most and highest in that kingdom, with all his 
desires for wealth and power gratified to the full. 


« Awful as the words were, however, we must re- 


member that like words were spoken of and to Peter 
(Matt. xvi. 28). 
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Ingenious as this hypothesis is, it fails for that 
very reason.@ It attributes to the Galilean peasant 
a subtlety in forecasting political combinations, and 
planning stratagems accordingly, which is hardly 
compatible with his character and learning, hardly 
consistent either with the pettiness of the faults 
into which he had hitherto fallen. Of the other 
motives that have been assigned we need not care 
to fix on any one, as that which singly led him on. 
Crime is for the most part the result of a hundred 
motives rushing with bewildering fury through the 
mind of the criminal. 

During the days that intervened between the 
supper at Bethany and the Paschal or quasi-Pas- 
chal gathering, he appeared to have concealed his 
treachery. He went with the other disciples to 
and fro from Bethany to Jerusalem, and looked on 
the acted parable of the barren and condemned 
tree (Mark xi. 20-24), and shared the vigils in 
Gethsemane (John xviii. 2). At the Last Supper 
he is present, looking forward to the consummation 
of his guilt as drawing nearer every hour. All is 
at first as if he were still faithful. He is admitted 
to the feast. His feet are washed, and for him 
there are the fearful words, “ Ye are clean, but not 
all.” He, it may be, receives the bread and the 
wine which were the pledges of the new covenant.? 
Then come the sorrowful words which showed him 
that his design was known. ‘One of you shall 
betray me.’’ Others ask, in their sorrow and con- 
fusion, “Is it [?’’ He too must ask the same 
question, lest he shonld seem guilty (Matt. xxvi. 
25). He alone hears the answer. John only, and 
through him Peter, and the traitor himself, fnder- 
stand the meaning of the act which pointed out 
that he was the guilty one (John xiii, 26).¢ After 
this there comes on him that paroxysm and insanity 
of guilt as of one whose human soul was possessed 
by the Spirit of Evil — “ Satan entered into him” 
(Jobn xiii. 27). The words, “+ What thou doest, 
do quickly,” come as a spur to drive him on. The 
other disciples see in them only a command which 
they interpret as connected with the work he had 
hitherto undertaken. Then he completes the sin 
from which even those words might have drawn 
him back. He knows that garden in which his 
Master and his companions had so often rested 
after the weary work of the day. He comes, ac- 
companied by a band of officers and servants (John 
xvili. 3), with the kiss which was probably the 
usual salutation of the disciples. The words of 
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Jesus, calm and gentle as they were, showed that 
this was what embittered the treachery, and made 
the suffering it inflicted more acute (Luke xxii. 
48). 

What followed in the confusion of that night 
the Gospels do not record. Not many students 
of the N. I. will follow Heumann and Arehbp. 
Whately (Hssays on Dangers, |. c.) in the hypoth- 
esis that Judas was ‘the other disciple’? that 
was known to the high-priest, and brought Peter 
in (comp. Meyer on John xviii. 15). It is proba- 
ble enough, indeed, that he who had gone out with 
the high priest’s officers should return with them 
to wait the issue of the trial. Then, when it was 
over, came the reaction. The fever of the crime 
passed away. There came back on him the recol- 
lection of the sinless righteousness of the Master 
he had wronged (Matt. xxvii. 3). He repented, 
and his guilt and all that had tempted him to it 
became hateful.¢ He will get rid of the accursed 
thing, will transfer it back again to those who with 
it had lured him on to destruction. They mock 
and sneer at the tool whom they have used, and 
then there comes over him the horror of great 
darkness that precedes self-murder. He has owned 
his sin with “an exceeding bitter ery,’ but he 
dares not turn, with any hope of pardon, to the 
Master whom he has betrayed. He hurls the 
money, which the priests refused to take, into the 
sanctuary (vads) where they were assembled. For 
him there is no longer sacrifice or propitiation. ¢ 
He is “the son of perdition”? (John xvii. 12). 
“He departed and went and hanged himself” 
(Matt. xxvii. 5). He went ‘“ unto his own place’ 
(Acts i. 25). 

We have in Acts i. another account of the cir- 
cumstances of his death, which it is not easy to 
harmonize with that given by St. Matthew. ‘There, 
in words which may have been spoken by St. Peter 
(Meyer, following the general consensus of inter- 
preters), or may have been a parenthetical notice 
inserted by St. Luke (Calvin, Olshausen, and oth- 
ers), it is stated — 

(1.) That, instead of throwing the money into 
the Temple, he bought (ékrfcaro) a field with it. 

(2.) That, instead of hanging himself, ‘ falling 
headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all 
his bowels gushed out.’’ 

(3.) That for this reason, and not because the 
priests had bought it with the price of blood, the 
field was called Aceldama. 


@ Comp. the remarks on this hypothesis, in which 
Whately followed (unconsciously perhaps) in the 
footsteps of Paulus, in Ersch u. Gruber’s Al/gem. En- 
cycl. art. “ Judas.” 

b The question whether Judas was a partaker of 
the Lord’s Supper is encompassed with many difficul- 
ties, both dogmatic and harmonistic. The . general 
consensus of patristic commentators gives an affirm- 
ative, that of modern critics a negative, answer. (Comp. 
Meyer, Comm. on John xiii. 36.) 

¢ he combination of the narratives of the four 
Gospels is not without grave difficulties, for which 
harmonists and commentators may be consulted. We 
have given that which seems the most probable result, 

d This passage has often been appealed to, astillus- 
trating the difference between jerapeAcia and pera voto, 
It is questionable, however, how far the N. 'T. writers 
recognize that distinction (comp. Grotius im loc.). 
Still more questionable is the notion above referred to, 
that St. Matthew describes his disappointment at a 
result so different from that which he had reckoned 
on. 


e It is characteristic of the wide, far-reaching sym- 
pathy of Origen, that he suggests another motive for 
the suicide of Judas. Despairing of pardon in this 
life, he would rush on into the world of the dead, and 
there (yuur7 77] Wvxy) meet his Lord, and confess his 
guilt and ask for pardon (Tract. in Matt. xxxy.: 
comp. also Theophanes, Hom. xxvii., in Suicer, Thes. 
8. V. “Iovdas). 

J The words iScos té70s in St. Peter’s speech con- 
yey to our minds, probably were meant to convey to 
those who heard them, the impression of some dark 
region in Gehenna. Lightfoot and Gill (/7 loc.) quote 
passages from rabbinical writers who find that mean- 
ing in the, phrase, even in Gen. xxxi. 55, and Num. 
xxiv. 25. On the other hand it should be remem- 
bered that many interpreters reject that explanation 
(comp. Meyer, 7 loc.) xud that one great Anglican 
divine (Hammond, Comment. on N. T. in loc.) enters 
a distinct protest against it. 

a* Meyer mentions some who reject the above explana- 


tion respecting (Svos Toros, though he gives his own sanc- 
tion to it. H. 
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It is, of course, easy to cut the knot, as Strauss 
and De Wette have done, by assuming one or both 
accounts to be spurious and legendary. Receiving 
both as authentic, we are yet led to the conclusion 
that the explanation is to be found in some un- 
known series of facts, of which we have but two 
fragmentary narratives. The solutions that have 
been suggested by commentators and harmonists 
are nothing more than exercises of ingenuity seeking 
to dovetail into each other portions of a dissected 
map which, for want of missing pieces, do not fit. 
Such as they are, it may be worth while to state 
the chief of them. 

As to (1) it has been said that there is a kind 
of irony in St. Peter's words, “This was all he 
got.’ That which was bought with his money is 
spoken of as bought by him (Meyer in loc.). 

As to (2) we haye the explanations — 

(a.) That arfytaro, in Matt. xxvii. 5, includes 
death by some sudden spasm of suffocation (angina 
pectoris ?), such as might be caused by the over- 
powering misery of his remorse, and that then came 
the fall described in the Acts (Suicer, 7’/es. s. vy. 
amdyxe; Grotius, Hammond, Lightfoot, and 
others). By some this has even been connected 
with the name Iscariot, as implying a constitutional 
tendency to this disease (Gill). 

(6.) That the work of suicide was but half ac- 
complished, and that, the halter breaking, he fell 
(from a fig-tree, in one tradition) across the road, 
and was mangled and crushed by the carts and 
wagons that passed over him. This explanation 
appears, with strange and horrible exaggerations, 
in the narrative of Papias, quoted by GEcumenius 
on Acts i., and in Theophylact on Matt. xxvii. 

As to (3) we haye to choose between the alterna~ 
tives — 

(a.) That there were two Aceldamas. 
DAMA. | 

(b.) That the potter’s field which the priests had 
bought was the same as that in which the traitor 
met so terrible a death. 

The life of Judas has been represented here in 
the only light in which it is possible for us to look 
on it, as a human life, and therefore as one of 
temptation, struggle, freedom, responsibility. If 
another mode of speaking of it appears in the N. T.; 
if words are used which imply that all happened as 
it had been decreed; that the guilt and the misery 
were parts of a Divine plan (John vi. 64, xiii. 18; 
Acts i. 16), we must yet remember that this is no 
single, exceptional instance. All human actions are 
dealt with in the same way. ‘They appear at one 
moment separate, free, uncontrolled ; at another 
they are links in a long chain of causes and effects, 
the beginning and the end of which are in the 
“ thick darkness where God is,’ or determined by 
an inexorable necessity. No adherence to a philo- 
sophical system frees men altogether from incon- 
sistency in their language. In proportion as their 
minds are religious, and not philosophical, the 
transitions from one to the other will be frequent, 
abrupt, and startling. 

With the exception of the stories already men- 
tioned, there are but few traditions that gather 
round the name of Judas. It appears, however, in 
a strange, hardly intelligible way in the history of 
the wilder heresies of the second century. The 
sect of Cainites, consistent in their inversion of all 
that Christians in general believed, was reported to 
have honored him as the only Apostle that was in 
possession of the true GNostIs, to haye made him 
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the object of their worship, and to have had a 
Gospel bearing his name (comp. Neander, Church 
History, ii. 153, Eng. transl.; Iren. adv. Her. i. 
35; Tertull. de Presc. c. 47).¢ For the general 
literature connected with this subject, especially for 
monographs on the motive of Judas and the manner 
of his death, see Winer, Realcb. For a full treat- 
ment of the questions of the relation in which his 
guilt stood to the life of Christ, comp. Stier's Words 
of the Lord Jesus, on the passages where Judas is 
mentioned, and in particular vol. vii. pp. 40-67, 
Eng. trans. Bp a be 

* Question I. What was the character of Judas 
Iscariot ? 

A. What was his intellectual character ? 

(a.) There are more signs in the Gospels that 
Judas had a strong and sturdy intellect than that 
some of the other disciples had. It may be sur- 
mised from John xii. 4-8 as compared with Mat- 
thew xxvi. 8-11 and Mark xiv. 4-7, that especially 
in financial affairs he had a marked influence upon 
his fellow apostles. He was appointed to superin- 
tend the funds, and disburse the charities of the 
retinue which accompanied the Messiah. At one 
time (Luke viii. 1-3) this retinue needed a careful, 
exact, and sharp-sighted treasurer. We may pre- 
sume that Judas’s intellectual fitness for this office 
was one reason for his appointment to it. Soqme 
(as Rodatz) have supposed that each of the disci- 
ples in his turn had the oversight of the money 
belonging to the retinue of Christ. But this mere 
conjecture is adverse to the Biblical impression. 

(b.) Although the Gospels give us more intima- 
tions of shrewdness as characteristic of Judas than 
as characteristic of the other disciples, they do not 
imply that he had so extensive a reach of mind as 
some German theorists ascribe to him. According 
to these theorists he was so sharp-sighted as to 
reason in a manner like the following : — 

“It may be inferred from certain words of the 
Master [Matthew xix. 28] that he will assume a 
temporal throne, and exalt his twelve apostles to be 
his twelve princes; it may be inferred from certain 
exhibitions of popular feeling [John xii. 12-19] that 
the masses of the Jews are now ready, and need 
only an impulse and occasion to enthrone him; the 
betrayal will put the Messiah into such a position 
that he must declare himself; the Jewish rulers 
will at once resist his pretensions, but the people 
will at once stand up for him, and under his leader- 
ship will overcome the rulers; the betrayal will thus 
be the means of introducing a new administration 
highly advantageous to the state, of expediting the 
royal glory of the Master, and the princely honors 
of the disciples; of pleasing by exalting the king, 
rather than of displeasing by degrading him.” 

We do not know enough to deny outright that 
such a plan, or at least some parts of it, may have 
momentarily occurred to Judas; but the Gospels 
do not make upon us the impression of his having 
that kind of intellect which remains steadfast in 
such a comprehensive plan. 

B. What was the moral character of Judas? 

(a.) Some writers regard him as possessing a 
merely cold and caleulating spirit unsusceptible to 
the influences flowing from the virtues of the Mes- 
siah; as having full confidence in the superiority 


a * Mr. Norton gives reasons for doubting the ex- 
istence of such a sect (Genuineness of the Gospels, 24 
ed., iii. 281 ff.). A. 
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of Jesus to his enemies and in his ability to extri- 
cate himself from their stratagems; therefore as 
devising the traitorous scheme without malice as 
well as without love toward his Master, and with 
a frigid plan of making game of the Jewish rulers, 
getting his thirty pieces of silver by the trick of the 
betrayal which he believed would be harmless to 
others while profitable to himself. But the intima- 
tions of the Gospels are that Judas combined a 
rude strength of feeling with his financial sagacity. 
His keenness of remorse, his bitter regrets, the 
powerful emotions terminating in his fearful death 
are signs that he was impressible to the motives of 
goodness; that he alternated suddenly from an ex- 
citement of avarice to an excitement .of a sense of 
shame and from both to an excitement of the sense 
of right and the fear of retribution. 

(b.) Another class of writers represent Iscariot as 
aman of benevolence and probity: see Question 
If. a. 

(c.) Still another class (represented by Daub) re- 
gard the traitor as a man who even before his 
entrance upon the apostleship “had fallen irrevo- 
eably a prey to eyil,’”” had become “a hopelessly 
bad man,” “a devil in the flesh,” an impersonation 
of “the evil which has utterly cast off all humanity,” 
ete., etc. This supposition is refuted by the fact 
that Jesus, ever mindful of the fitnesses of things, 
entrusted to Iscariot so responsible an office as that 
of the bursar; also by the fact that Judas, so far 
from being regarded by his fellow disciples as a 
fiend, was for a long time not suspected of any 
misdemeanor; that the Apostles were surprised when 
his future treason was announced at the Paschal 
Supper (Matt. xxvi. 21 ff; Mark xiy. 18 ff; Luke 
xxii. 21 ff; John xiii. 11, 18, 23 ff.), and, even when 
he was expelled from their company, thought that 
he was sent forth on a religious or benevolent 
errand (John xiii. 27-30), to gather provisions for 
the feast-week, or to distribute charities among the 
poor, perhaps to provide some indigent families with 
money sufficient for enabling them to offer the fes- 
tival sacrifices. 

(d.) Another class of writers adopt an intermediate 
and more probable theory, that, although Judas had 
a strength, tact, and carefulness of spirit which 
fitted him to conduct the secular affairs of the 
Lord’s retinue, he had no largeness of mind nor 
loftiness of aim which fitted him for great exploits; 
he had a firmness of soul which qualified him to 
endure persecution, but led him to his terrible 


suicide; he was mean, sordid, miserly, but still not | - 


insensible to the attractions of the opposite charac- 
ter; although engrossed with selfish aims which 
made him at times frigid and relentless, he had 
yet a passionate nature which made him at other 
times violent in self-reproach; he had enough of 
moral sentiment to know the right and put on the 
semblance of it; he could not have enjoyed for so 
long a time the confidence of the disciples unless 
he had counterfeited their virtues, and he is im- 
plicitly accused by John (xii. 6) of hypocritical 
_ pretensions; although his powers and sensibilities 
were in a singular degree disproportioned to each 
other, yet they did not place him beyond the reach 
of hope for his improvement, nor leave him (as he 
is so often represented) an altogether exceptional 
case of humanity. The sins of Judas were those 
of deliberate intent; the sins of Peter were those of 
sudden lapse. Christ says to Peter (Matt. xvi. 23): 
« Get thou behind me, Satan’’; he says, with more 
deliberate emphasis, of Judas (John vi. 70): “ Have 
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T not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” ; 
still the sins of both Peter and Judas were human, 
and therefore when Peter speaks in Acts i. 16-22 
of the traitor’s suicide he maintains a reticence 
which indicates that the author of the denial did 
not think it seemly to hurl any violent epithets 
against the author of the betrayal. Even if (as 
Meyer, Alford) we suppose that the 18th and 19th 
verses of Acts i. belong to the speech of Peter, they 
stand in significant contrast with his open denun- 
ciations of other bad men; as for instance in the 
second chapter of his Second Epistle. But the 
internal evidence is (see Dr. Gill on Acts i. 15-20) 
that those two verses were intercalated by Luke, 
whose medical education would prompt him to such 
a statement, and who with a mixture of severity 
and derision suggests ideas like the following: 
“‘ This man so eager in his pursuit of wealth ended 
his pursuit in acquiring a piece of land, the very 
name of which is infamous. What shall it profit 
aman if he should gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? This man gained a contemptible 
part of the world, and amid disgusting bruises of 
his body, lost his soul.” 

Because our Lord addressed the loyal disciples in 
a strain of rebuke similar to that which he applied 
to Judas (compare Matt. xvi. 23 with John vi. 70; 
also Matt. xxvi. 10, Mark xiv. 6-9 with John xii. 
7, 8), some writers have inferred that Iscariot was 
not eminently selfish. Some (as Goldhorn) have 
denied that the Evangelists accuse him of cherishing 
an avaricious temper, or of practicing embezzlement 
for his own personal advantage. He has been 
thought to be a kind of prototype of St. Crispin, 
who is the tutelary saint of shoemakers, and who 
with his brother Crispianus was martyred in A. D. 
287, after having his hands and feet plunged into 
molten lead. This saint, like Iscariot, was called a 
“ thief,” for in his benevolent zeal he had been in 
the habit of purloining leather from the compara- 
tively rich in order that he might make shoes of it 
for the comparatively poor. But the supposition 
that Judas Iscariot was absorbed in such a Cris- 
pinade is as idle as the mediseval legend that the 
twenty pieces of silver for which Joseph was sold 
by his brethren found their way at last into the 
Jewish Temple, were paid to Judas for his treason, 
and were finally returned by him into the temple 
treasury. . 

Question II. What were the motives inducing 
Judas to betray his Lord ? 
In his Essay on Judas Iscariot, Mr. De Quincey 
says: “Eyerything connected with our ordinary 
conceptions of this man, of his real purposes, and 
of his ultimate fate, apparently is erroneous.” “ It 
must always be important to recall within the fold 
of Christian forgiveness any one who has long been 
sequestered from human charity, and has tenanted 
a Pariah grave. In the greatest and most mem- 
orable of earthly tragedies Judas is a prominent 
figure. So long as the earth revolves, he cannot 
be forgotten. If, therefore, there is a doubt attect- 
ing his case, he is entitled to the benefit of that 
doubt.’’ We are indeed apt to err in supposing 
that the entire character of Judas, and especially 
his signal crimes, were essentially different from the 
character and crimes of other bad men. We are 


‘also apt to err in supposing that he had a clear and 


definite view of the exact evils which would befall 
the Messiah, and that he did not endeavor, like 
other bad men, to pulliate his crime by imagining 
that its evil results would in some way or other be 
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prevented. (See Neander’s Leben Jesu, p. 679 f. 
4e Aufl.) We are further apt to err in supposing 
that Judas must have had a single solitary motive, 
or else a self-consistent system of motives for his 
treason. He seems to have had a spirit which was 
driven hither and thither by a tumult of emotions, 
some of which were at. variance with others; to 
have been like a merchant on the eve of hankruptey 
distracted with conflicting impulses; to have been 
bewildered by the words and acts of Jesus; not to 
have known exactly what to expect; to have been 
at last surprised (Meyer on Matt. xxvi. 14-16) 
that Jesus did not foil his adversaries and escape 
the crucifixion. 

(a.) It has been supposed that Judas was animated, 
in a greater or less degree, by Jewish patriotism. 
He has been called by some “ Ein braver Mann”’; 
he has been thought by others to have combined 
certain selfish impulses with his patriotism and 
benevolence. Jesus could not have made a mistake 
in selecting him as a disciple and bursar; therefore 
Judas must haye been worthy of the selection. Mr. 
De Quincey, who thinks that Judas as the purse- 
bearer for the disciples had “the most of worldly 
wisdom, and was best acquainted with the temper 
of the times,’ and could not “have made any 
gross blunder as to the wishes and secret designs 
of the populace in Jerusalem,’’ (for +‘ his official 
duty must have brought him every day into minute 
and circumstantial communication with an im- 
portant order of men, namely, petty shop-keepers,”’ 
who ‘in all countries alike fulfill a great political 
function,’’) supposes that Iscariot had reason to 
hope not only for the rising of the Jewish populace 
in behalf of the Messiah, but also perhaps for the 
ultimate aid of the Romans in defending him 
against the Jewish rulers. (See Theol. Hssays, I. 
147-177; see also above, Quest. I. A. (a.).) But as 
the intellect of Judas fitted him for small though 
dexterous manceuyres rather than for adhering stead- 
fastly to any great political scheme, so his heart 
was more ready to grasp some petty contracted 
stratagem of selfishness, than to persevere in any 
large plan of patriotism. Besides, if he had en- 
gaged in the betrayal under the influence of this 
wide-reaching plan, he probably would not at last 
have summed up the history of it by the words 
which excluded the semblance of an apology: “I 
have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood,’ Matt. xxvii. 4; nor probably would the 
considerate Jesus have uttered against the “ lost”’ 
man, “the son of perdition,’? those significant 
words, ‘¢ Good were it for that man if he had never 
been born,’ John xvii. 11; Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark 
xiv. 21; nor ‘probably would Luke have character- 
ized the thirty pieces of silver as “ the reward of 
iniquity,’’ Acts i. 18, like Balaam’s “ wages of un- 
righteousness,” 2 Peter ii. 15; nor probably would 
Peter have applied to Judas those fearful predic- 
tions of the Psalms, Acts i. 16, 20, as Matthew 
applied the solemn words of Zechariah, Matt. xxvii. 
9, 10; nor would the beloved disciple have exhibited 
such an involuntary outflow of indignation against 
the traitor as appears in his Gospel xii. 6, xiii. 27- 
30, xiv. 22 (see Meyer), vi. 70, 71; nor perhaps 
would the synoptists, in giving their catalogue of 
the Apostles, have uniformly placed at the foot of the 
list the name of “ Judas Iscariot who also betrayed 
him,”’ Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 16. 

(0.) It is a more plausible theory that Iscariot was 
impelled to his crime by a desire to avoid the shame 
of being so frequently and pointedly rebuked by 
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the Messiah. Although he was willing to sell his 
kiss for thirty pieces of silver, yet he was a man, 
and must have had some wish to avoid the repri- 
mands which were becoming more and more solemn 
and pointed. 

(c.) Connected with the preceding was his desire 
to avert from himself the persecutions and other 
evils which were to come on the disciples. Even 
if, in his calculation of chances, he did solace him- 
self with the possibility of driving the Messiah up 
to the temporal throne, still he must have had a 
prevailing fear that the new kingdom was not to 
be speedily established. It appears far more prob- 
able that he was influenced by an aim to earn the 
gratitude of the Jews by delivering the Saviour to 
their custody, than by an aim to earn the gratitude 
of the Saviour and the disciples by hastening their 
elevation to thrones. Especially does it appear so, 
when we reflect that during the hours of the day 
preceding his formation of the traitorous purpose, 
he had probably heard, or heard of, those fearful 
words of Christ which portended violent changes 
in the Jewish state, and the troublous times of the 
Apostles (see Matt. xxiv. and xxy.; Mark xiii.; 
Luke xxi.; see also (e.) below). 

(d.) One of the motives which strengthened all 
the others for the treason was probably the traitor’s 
dissatisfaction with the principles of the new king- 
dom (Neander’s Leben Jesu, p. 679 f.). He saw 
more and more distinctly, and the scene recorded 
in John xii. 1-9 confirmed him in the belief, that 
the spiritual kingdom would yield him but a meagre 
living. It was to require a habit of lowly self-denial, 
and was to be characterized by services to the poor. 
For these services he had no taste. 

(e.) Mingled with his aversion to spiritual duty, 
was his vindictive spirit impelling him to work 
some undefined sort of injury to the Messiah. Ac- 
cording to the most plausible hypothesis, he had 
been chagrined by the fact that, although the 
almoner of the disciples, he yet had a lower place 
than Peter, James, and especially John in the 
esteem of his Master; his revenge, having been 
repeatedly inflamed by slights and censures, was 
set all on fire when he was reprimanded, and the 
generous woman applauded, at the feast of the 
unction on the evening after Tuesday; stung by 
that disgrace, he formed his plan of the betrayal; 
he may not have determined the exact time of 
executing that plan, but having been still further 
irritated at the Paschal supper on the evening fol- 
lowing Thursday, and having been goaded on by 
the mandate “what thou doest do quickly,” he did 
not sleep as the other disciples did on Thursday 
night, but then precipitated himself into his crime 
(Meyer and others suppose that he then formed his 
purpose of the crime). On Tuesday, during the 
Saviour’s last visit to the Temple, the Jewish rulers 
had been violently incensed against him by the 
speeches recorded in Matt. xxii. and xxiii., Mark 
xii., and Luke xx. On the evening after that day, 
when Judas was irritated by the reprimand of his 
Master, he would naturally think of the Jews cut 
to the heart by the same reprover, and would be 
tempted to conspire with them against the author 
of these reprimands. his was the critical period 
for him to turn “ State’s Evidence,” and to join 
hands with the Sanhedrim as Pilate joined hands 
with Herod. 

(f-) Another of the motives working in the 
traitor’s mind was avarice. Three hundred denarii 
had been kept out of his purse two days before the 
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betrayal (John xi. 1-9), and this needless loss inten- 
sified his miserly as well as retaliatory spirit. It has 
been objected (even by Neander) that he could not 
have been influenced by so small a reward as 
eighteen dollars. It is true that the words “ eighteen 
dollars’ in American coinage represent the value 
of thirty shekels of silver at the time of Josephus; 
but it must be remembered that eighteen dollars 
according to the American standard represent a far 
smaller amount of purchasing power than was rep- 
resented by the thirty silverlings of Josephus. For 
obtaining this sum Judas did not regard one kiss 
as a very great work. Besides, an avaricious man 
is often more affected by a small gain than a large 
one. A little in the hand also is more attractive 
to him than much in the prospect. Even if he 
had endeavored to encourage or excuse himself by 
sudden gleams of hope that he would acquire wealth 
by expediting the Messianic reign, these fitful 
gleams could not relieve his prevailing expectation 
that the new reign would leave him poor; and 
thirty shekels of silver pail down were a surer good 
than the spiritual honors of the uncertain kingdom. 
That in the tumultuous rush of his evil thoughts 
the traitor was under the special power of avarice, 
revenge, and distaste for the spiritualities of the 
Messiah's kingdom is intimated in Scriptures like 
the following: Luke xxii. 3; John vi. 12 and 70, 
xii. 6, xiii. 2, 10, 11, 27. : 

Question III. Why did Christ select and retain 
Judas as one of the Apostles ? 

We may consider the call of Judas as made by 
man, and as made by God. 

A. Regarding it as made merely by the man 
Jesus, theologians have maintained, with more or 
less distinctness, the following theories: — 

(a.) At the first Christ understood the financial 
abilities, but not the thievish or treacherous ten- 
dencies of Iscariot. These were not discovered 
until they were developed in the passion week, or 
at least not until it was too late to eject him from 
the Saviour’s fanily. The reasons for retaining 
were different from those for originally appointing 
him. ‘The traitor would have been irritated by the 
expulsion, and would have precipitated the delivery 
of Jesus to his enemies before the full accomplish- 
ment of the Messianic work. ‘That Jesus knew 
from the beginning that Judas was a thorouglily 
bad man, and yet received him among the twelve 
is altogether impossible.” Schenkel’s Character 
of Jesus portrayed, vol. ii. p. 218; see also Ull- 
mann’s Siindlosighkeit Jesu, Sect. 3; Winer’s Real- 
worterd. art. Judas. 

(b.) From the first Christ was perfectly certain of 
the traitor’s miserly and dishonest aims; but he 
knew the necessity of being delivered up to be cruci- 
fied; he must have some instrument for being given 
over to the power of his enemies; he singled out 
Judas as that instrument, and the discipleship:as 
a convenience for that work. 

(c.) A more plausible account than either of the 
preceding is: The Messiah perceived Iscariot’s 
business talents, economical habits and other to us 
unknown qualifications for the discipleship; he per- 
ceived also the disqualifications which were less 
prominent in Iscariot’s earlier than in his later life, 
for they became more and more agerayated as the 
disciple hardened his heart in resisting the influence 
of the Master; when the appointment was made 
the other Apostles do not appear to have disap- 
proved of it or wondered at it, many to us unknown 
circumstances conspiring to justify it; while the 
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Saviour knew the evil tendencies of Judas and ex- 
pected that these germs of iniquity would unfold 
themselves in embezzlement and treason (John ii. 
25, vi. 64, 70; Matt. ix. 4; Mark ii. 8), still he 
encouraged in himself a hope that he might coun- 
teract those wrong procliyities, and that the sordid 
spirit would be refined and elevated by the apostol- 
ical office — by the honors of it (Matt. xix. 28; 
Luke xxii. 30), by the powers belonging to it (Luke 
xi. 19), by the personal instructions given to the 
occupants of it (especially such instructions as Matt. 
vi. 19-34, xiii. 22, 23; Mark viii. 36, x. 25; Luke 
xvi. 11), by the indefinable endearments of being 
“with Jesus” (Mark iii. 14 compared with Acts 
WT; Acts iy. 13; Phil. 7.23" Collanes,/4 5 
Thess. iv. 17; see Dr. N. E. Burt's Hours among 
the Gospels, xxviii.); while the Saviour could not 
fully believe that his efforts would be successful in 
reforming the traitor, still he could not doubt that 
they would be successful in improving the character 
of other men — that the patience, forbearance, forti- 
tude, caution, gentleness, persevering love mani- 
fested in his treatment of the purse-bearer (as in 
washing the traitor’s feet, and in giving him the 
sweetened bread) would be a useful example to the 
church, that his own character would be set off 
with more distinctness by its contrast with that of 
Judas — good contrasted with evil, moral strength 
amid physical weakness illustrated by moral weak- 
ness amid physical strength — and that such a con- 
fession as “I have betrayed the innocent blood ”’ 
would retain through all time a marked historical 
importance, and would be a symbol of the triumph 
of virtue over vice. Could the Redeemer have 
cherished any degree of anticipation that he might 
win Iscariot to a life of virtue, and at the same 
time have believed that he should not succeed ? 
The human mind often cherishes a feeble expecta- 
tion of favorable results, and at the same time 
believes on the whole that the results will be un- 
fayorable; makes untiring efforts for a good, and 
in one view of it faintly expects to succeed, but in 
another view of it fully anticipates a failure. Amid 
this conflict of hopes and fears, called by the Latins 
spes insperata, one man ‘against hope believed in 
hope,” Rom. iv. 18, and other men “ against hope”’ 
have disbelieved and labored “ in hope.” 

B. Regarding the call of Judas to the apostle- 
ship, as made by God, theologians have used it for 
a test of their speculations on the nature of moral 
government, etc. In reality there is no other kind 
of objection to the fact that the Most High in his 
providence allowed Judas to be one of the jirst 
preachers of the Gospel, than to the fact that he 
has in his providence allowed other unfit men to be 
eminent preachers of it, or that he has allowed un- 
worthy men to sit on the bench of justice, or to 
reign on the throne which, even although they were 
“ordained of God,’ they haye tarnished. The 
mystery here is the old mystery of moral evil: see 
Olshausen on Matthew xxvii. 3-10. As men differ 
in their speculations in regard to the general sub- 
ject of sin and moral government, they differ, of 
course, in regard to the sin of Judas as related to 
that government. 

(a.) Some maintain that Iscariot was called to his 
office on the ground of his constitutional fitness 
and without any prevision of his treason, sin being 
“altogether arbitrary and inconsequential,” and 
thus incapable of being foreknown by any mind. 

(6.) Others maintain, that his treason was fore- 
known, but was not included in the divine plan, 
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just as all other sin is said to be foreseen, but not 
predetermined ; and just as many vile men are proy- 
identially called to occupy offices which it is fore- 
seen they will disgrace. 

(c.) Others maintain that his treason was com- 
prehended in the divine plan (as may be inferred 
from John xiii. 18-26, Acts i. 16-20, Acts iv. 28; 
see Meyer on Matt. xxvi. 14-27, John vi. 70); but 
still the sin was included in this plan not directly, 
but ¢ncidentally ; the plan was adopted not in any 


degree on account of the sin, but in despite of it,. 


and Judas himself was appointed to his office not 
because the appointment was directly a good or a 
means of good, but because it was incidental to 
those means of good which were directly predeter- 
mined. , 

(d.) Others maintain, that the appointment and 
conduct of Judas were parts of the plan of God, 
just as directly as the movements of matter are 
parts of that plan. Of these divines, one class 
assign various uses for which the appointment was 
designed, and these are all the uses which’ in fact 
result from it; another class regard the reasons for 
the appointment as shrouded in a mystery which 
does not admit an investigation. 

Question LV. — How can we reconcile the ap- 
parent discrepancies in the Biblical narratives of 
Judas ? 

A. One of these discrepancies relates to the 
manner of the betrayal. According to Matthew 
xxvi. 48-50, Mark xiv. 44-46, Luke xxii. 47, 48, 
the Saviour was pointed out to his captors by Judas 
tenderly embracing him. According to John xviii. 
4-8 the Saviour came forward and voluntarily made 
himself known to the captors while Judas was 
standing with them. One of the various methods 
in which the two accounts may be harmonized, is 
the following: Judas had stipulated to designate 
the Messiah by a kiss; the Messiah, as soon as he 
saw his captors approaching, advanced to meet 
them; they, noticing his approach, halted (per- 
haps in amazement); Judas went forward, gave 
the significant embrace, returned, and stood with 
the captors; Jesus continued his walk toward them, 
and when sufficiently near, addressed them in the 
words cited by John. The fact of the kiss had 
been mentioned by the Synoptists, and had thus 
hecome generally known before John wrote; there- 
fore he did not allude to it. The fact of Christ’s 
own subsequent announcement of himself may not 
have been so generally known, therefore John made 
it prominent. (See Tholuck and Meyer on John 
xviii. 4-7.) 

A less probable version is, that Judas, in order 
to fulfill his engagement, gave the promised sign 
after Jesus had announced himself. Another is, 
that the sign was given twice: at first was not ob- 
served (for it was night) by the captors, and was 
therefore given the second time. 

B. The most important of the alleged discrepan- 
cies relate to the last developments of Judas. 

It is said in Matthew xxvii. 6, 7, that the chief 
priests bought the Potter’s Field; but it is said in 
Acts i. 18, that Judas bought it with the thirty 
silverlings. Among the various allowable methods 
of reconciling these passages, the following is 
adopted by the majority of the best interpreters: 
the word éxrfoaro may denote not only “ pur- 
chased,’ but also “caused to be purchased,” 
‘““cave occasion for the purchase,’ and thus we 
¢lean from the two accounts the connected narra- 
tive that in consequence of Judas's treachery and 
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the eighteen dollars obtained by it, the chief priests 
some time after his death purchased the Field of 
Blood. This field is sometimes thought to be the 
identical field on which Judas died. But we are 
not so informed by the Evangelists. The field which 
was purchased may have been on the Hill of Evil 
Council over the Valley of Hinnom, and it may 
have been called the Field of Blood for two reasons ; 
first, it was purchased with ‘the price of blood;” 
secondly, with the money obtained from him 
«whose bloody end was so notorious ’’ (Hackett’s 
Comm. on Acts i. 19). 

It is said in Matthew xxvii. 5, that Judas hanged 
himself; and in Acts i. 18 that “falling headlong 
he burst asunder (cracked open) in the midst, and 
all his buwels gushed out.’’ Several of the terrible 
legends in regard to Judas have been suggested by 
these narratives: see Hoffmann, Leben Jesu nach 
den Apokryphen, § 77. We cannot affirm that 
there is a contradiction between the statements 
when there is a plausible hypothesis on which the 
two can be reconciled. There are several hypotheses 
on which these two statements can be harmonized. 
One of these hypotheses which is in striking uni- 
formity with an old tradition, and is in itself so 
credible that some of the most decided rationalists 
(as Fritzsche) have adopted it in the main, is that 
Matthew describes the beginning, and Luke the 
end of the death-scene; that the traitor suspended 
himself on a bough which hung over a precipice, 
and the rope broke, or the bough broke, or some 
one, unwilling to have such a spectacle exhibited 
during the holy week, cut the rope or the bough, 
and the traitor fell with such physical results as 
Luke describes. Travellers in Palestine exploring 
the Valley of Hinnom have been impressed with 
the probability of this hypothesis; see especially 
Hackett’s Jélustrations of Scripture, pp. 264-268. 
No jury in the world would hesitate to adopt an 
hypothesis similar to the preceding for the recon- 
ciliation of two apparently conflicting testimonies 
given in court. 

Partly on account of these imagined discrepan- 
cies, it has been supposed (without any external 
evidence, however), not only by such critics as 
Strauss and Renan, but also by more conservative 
scholars, that either Matthew xxvii. 3-10, or else 
that Acts i. 18, 19, must be spurious. Prof. Nor- 
ton (in his Genwineness of the Gospels, abridged 
edition, pp. 438-441) gives the following among 
other reasons for rejecting Matthew xxvii. 3-10. 

(1.) “At first view this account of Judas has 
the aspect of an interpolation. It is inserted so as 
to disjoin a narrative, the different parts of which, 
when it is removed, come together as if they had 
been originally united.’ But the same may be 
said of numerous passages not only in the Gospels, 
but also in the Epistles, and in the Old Testament. 

(2.) “¢ Whether it be or be not an interpolation, it 
is clearly not in a proper place.’”? “ As the account 
is now placed, it is said that in the morning Judas 
was affected with bitter remorse, because he saw 
that ‘Jesus was condemned;’ but no condemna- 
tion had yet been passed upon him by the Roman 
governor,” etc. Some commentators (as Fritzsche) 
would here reply that the “ condemnation ” spoken 
of in Matt. xxvii. 3, is the condemnation by the 
Sanhedrim, and this had taken place before Jesus 
was sent to Pilate, and before Judas repented; but 
the more plausible reply is that Matthew’s narra- 
tive of the traitor’s death is out of the.histor ical 
order, and instead of being inserted between the 
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2d and the 11th verses, should, for preserving the 
sequence of time, be inserted between the 30th 
and the 3lst verses of his xxviith chapter; as 
John’s narrative of the supper at Bethany is out 
of the historical order, and instead of being in- 
serted between the 2d and 9th verses, should, for 
preserving the sequence of time, be inserted at the 
end of his 12th chapter. Deviations from the exact 
order of time are so frequent in the Biblical narra- 
tives as to warrant no suspicion that a paragraph 
thus deviating is spurious. Sometimes they are 
designed not for ‘“trajections ’? but for historical 
explanations, as John’s narrative of the unction 
(xii. 8-10) may have been designed to explain the 
motive of Judas’s treason, and prepare the reader 
for the otherwise unaccountable assertion in John 
xiii. 12 (see Question II. (e.) above). 

(3.) The account of Matthew ‘represents Judas 
as having had an interview with the chief priests 
and the elders (that is, with the Sanhedrim) in 
the Temple,” but Matthew “could not have de- 
scribed the Sanhedrim as holding a council in the 
house of Caiaphas, and proceeding thence to the 
house of Pilate, and also as being in the Temple, 
where Judas returned them their money,’’ ete. To 
this some writers would reply, that the Sanhedrim 
condemned Jesus in the Temple which “ was the 
regular place for holding the assemblies of the 
council”’?; and they condemned him early in the 
morning, ‘soon after five, a time which St. John 
would naturally describe by apwta, because earlier 
than sunrise, mpwi, though much later than the 
dawn of the day, and therefore coincident with the 
time when preparations usually began for the morn- 
ing sacrifice,’ and when the priests must-neces- 
sarily be at the Temple (Greswell’s 42d Dissertation). 
But the more plausible reply is that after Jesus had 
been condemned by the Roman governor, some, 
perhaps many, of the priests returned to the “ inner 
court” or “holy place’’ of the Temple; and Judas 
not being allowed to step within the ‘court of the 
priests,’’ came to the entrance of it, and threw his 
silverlings into it, perhaps upon the floor. 

(4.) ‘In the conclusion of the account found in 
Matthew's Gospel there is an extraordinary misuse 
of a passage of Zechariah, which the writer professes 
to quote from Jeremiah,’’ and the words of which 
are altogether inapplicable to the purpose for which 
they are used in Matthew xxvii. 9, 10. 

In regard to the word Jeremiah used instead of 
Zechariah, some critics have supposed that it was 
an error not of Matthew but of the copyist. There 
is no important external evidence for this supposi- 
tion, and it may appear a singular attempt to save 
the genuineness of an entire paragraph by giving 
up the genuineness of one word in it. But where 
a mere date or proper name is obviously wrong, 
there is more reason for questioning its genuineness 
than there would be if the doubtful word were 
suggestive of a moral idea or religious sentiment. 
An accidental error is the more easily committed and 
overlooked where the copyist is not guided by any 
impression on his heart. Dr. Henderson says: 
« Augustine mentions, that in his time some MSS. 
omitted the name of ‘Iepeutov. It is also omitted in 
the MSS. 33, 157; in the Syriac, which is the most 
ancient of all the versions; in the Polyglott Persic, 
and in a Persic MS. in my possession, bearing date 
A. D. 1057; in the modern Greek; in the Verona 
and Vercelli Latin MSS., and in a Latin MS. of 
luc. Brug. The Greek MS. 22 reads Zayaplov, 


as also do the Philoxenian Syriac in the margin, | 
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and an Arabic MS. quoted by Bengel. Origen and 
Eusebius were in favor of this reading.” Prof. 
Henderson mentions the conjecture that "Ipiov was 
written by some early copyist instead of Zpiov, and 
thus the mistake of “ Jeremiah” for “ Zechariah ”’ 
was easily transmitted. See Henderson’s Com- 
mentary on Zechariah, xi. 12, 13; also Robinson’s 
Harmony, p. 227. 

In regard to the propriety of the citation of 
Matthew from Zechariah we may remark, that the 
entire book from which the citation was made is 
one of the obscurest in the Bible, and our difficulties 
in determining its precise import should make us 
modest in asserting that the Evangelist has made 
a wrong use of it. It is not true, however, that 
we can discover no propriety in the quotation. 
Among the various methods of explaining it, one 
is the following: The prophet is speaking of him- 
self as a type of Christ, and of his opposers as types 
of Christ’s opposers. In this typical style he pre- 
dicts the sufferings of Christ, and also the malice 
of Christ’s opposers. As the chief priests and 
Judas were among the most conspicuous enemies 
of Christ, the prophet may be considered as typi- 
cally referring in the most conspicuous manner to 
them. He describes himself as appraised by his 
foes at a “splendid” (¢. e. despicable) price, thirty 
pieces of silver (the sum paid for a common slave, 
Exodus xxi. 32), and this money was given to the 
potter for his field. The Evangelist, fixing his eye 
upon the salient points of the prophecy and quoting 
ad sensum rather than ad literam, says that Jesus 
was appraised at the same contemptible price, and 
this was given to the potter for his field. The 
events described by Zechariah are thus typical and 
in this sense prophetical of the events described by 
Matthew. There is no more reason for regarding 
Matthew’s quotation as spurious than for regarding 
many other quotations in the New Testament as 
such. This is a common style of the New Testa- 
ment writers. Even De Wette in his old age con- 
ceded: “The entire Old Testament is a great 
prophecy, a great type of Him who was to come, 
and has come.’’ — ‘The typological comparison, 
also, of the Old Testament with the New was by 
no means a mere play of fancy; nor can it be 
regarded as altogether the result of accident, that 
the evangelical history, in the most important 
particulars, runs parallel with the Mosaic.” (See 
the passage cited in Fairbairn’s Typology, i. 34. 
See also pp. 342, 334.) 

Another and kindred explanation of the passage 
is this: As Psalms lxix. 25 and cix. 8 contain 
prophecies of the generic or ideal righteous man 
of whom Christ is the antitype, so they contain 
prophecies of the generic or ideal unrighteous man 
of whom according to Acts i. 16-20 Judas is an 
antitype, and this prophecy of Zechariah may be 
interpreted as thus generic or ideal in its reference 
to the Messiah and his persecutors. 


BaeAy es 


JUDE, or JU’DAS, LEBBE’US and 
THADDH’US (Iovdas "lakdBou: Judas Ja- 
cobi: A. VY. “ Judas the brother of James”’), one 
of the Twelve Apostles; a member, together with 
his namesake ‘ Iscariot,’’? James the son of Al- 
pheeus, and Simon Zelotes, of the last of the three 
sections of the apostctie body. The name Judas 
only, without any distinguishing mark, oceurs in 
the lists given by St. Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; and 
in John xiy. 22 (where we find ‘ Judas not Iscariot” 
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among the Apostles), but the Apostle has been 


generally identified with ‘“ Lebbeus whose surname | 


was Thaddeus” (AcBBatos 6 émixAndels Oaddatos), 
Matt. x. 3; Mark iii, 18, though Schleiermacher 
(Crit. Essay on St. Luke, p. 93) treats with scorn 
any such attempt to reconcile the lists. In both 
the last quoted places there is considerable variety 
of reading; some MSS. having both in St. Matt. 
and St. Mark Ae8Batos, or @addatos alone; others 
introducing the name "Iovdas or Judas Zelotes in 
St. Matt., where the Vulgate reads Thaddeus alone, 
which is adopted by Lachmann in his Berlin edition 
of 1832. ‘This confusion is still further increased 
by the tradition preserved by Eusebius (17. £. i. 
13) that the true name of Thomas (the twin) was 
Judas (‘JovSas 6 kal Owpas), and that Thaddeus 
was one of the “Seventy,” identified by Jerome in 
Matt. x. with “Judas Jacobi’? [THADDEUvsS]; as 
well as by the theories of modern scholars, who 
regard the “Levi” (Aevls 6 rod ’AAdatov) of 
Mark ii. 14, Luke v. 27, who is called “ Lebes”’ 
(AeBhs) by Origen (Cont. Cels. 1. i. § 62), as the 
same with Lebbzeus. The safest way out of these 
acknowledged difficulties is to hold fast to the 
ordinarily received opinion that-Jude, Lebbzeus, and 
Thaddeus, were three names for the same Apostle, 
who is therefore said by Jerome (in ait. x. to 
have been “ trionymus,” rather than introduce con- 
fusion into the apostolic catalogues, and render 
them erroneous either in excess or defect. 

The interpretation of the names Lebbeeus and 
Thaddeus is a question beset with almost equal 
difficulty. The former is interpreted by Jerome 


“ hearty,” corculum, as from Sh cor, and Thad- 


deus has been erroneously supposed to have a cog- 
nate signification, homo pectorosus, as from the 


Syriac WA, pectus (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 235, 


Bengel; Jatt. x. 3), the true signification of 1) 
being mamma (Angl. teat), Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
2565. Winer (Realwb. s. vy.) would combine the 
two and interpret them as meaning Herzenskind. 
Another interpretation of Lebbeeus is the young lion 


(leunculus) as from nn, leo (Schleusner, s. v-), 
while Lightfoot and Baumg.-Crusius would derive 
it from Lebba, a maritime town of Galilee men- 
tioned by Pliny (//ist. Nat. y. 19), where, however, 
the ordinary reading is Jebba. Thaddeeus appears 
in Syriac under the form Adai, and Michaelis ad- 
mits the idea that Adai, Thaddeus, and Judas, 
may be different representations of the same word 
(iv. 370), and Wordsworth (Gr. Test. in Matt. 
x. 3) identifies Thaddzeus with Judas, as both from 


TTT, to “ praise.” Chrysostom, De Prod. Jud. 
li. c. 2, says that there was a “ Judas Zelotes”’ 
among the disciples of our Lord, whom he identifies 
with the Apostle. In the midst of these uncer- 
tainties no decision can be arrived at, and all must 
rest on conjecture. 

Much difference of opinion has also existed from 
the earliest times as to the right interpretation of 
the words ’Iovdas "laxéBov. The generally re- 
ceived opinion is that there is an ellipse of the word 
adeAods, and that the A. V. is right in translating 
“ Judas the brother of James.’’ This is defended 
by Winer (Realwb. s. v.; Gramm. of N. T. Dict., 
Clark’s edition, i. 203), Arnaud (Recher. Crit. sur 
UEp. de Jude), and accepted by Burton, Alford, 
_Tregelles, Michaelis, ete. This view has received 
strength from the belief that the “ Epistle of Jude,” 
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the author of which expressly calls himself “ brother 
of James,’ was the work of this Apostle. But if, 
as will be seen hereafter, the arguments in favor 
of a non-apostolic origin for this epistle are such 
as to lead us to assign it to another author, the 
mode of supplying the ellipse may be considered 
independently; and since the dependent genitive 
almost universally implies the filial relation, and is 
so interpreted in every other case in the apostolic 
catalogues, we may be allowed to follow the Peshito 
and Arabic versions, the Benedictine editor of 
Chrysostom, Hom. XXX/J., in Matt. x. 2, and 
the translation of Luther, as well as nearly all the 
most eminent critical authorities, and render the 
words “Judas the son of James,” that is, either 
“James the son of Alpheus,’ with whom he is 
coupled, Matt. x. 3, or some otherwise unknown 
person. 

The name of Jude only occurs once in the Gospel 
narrative (John xiv. 22), where we find him taking 
part in the last conversation with our Lord, and 
sharing the low temporal views of their Master’s 
kingdom, entertained by his brother Apostles. 

Nothing is certainly known of the later history 
of the Apostle. There may be some truth in the 
tradition which connects him with the foundation 
of the church at Edessa; though here again there 
is much confusion, and doubt is thrown over the 
accouut by its connection with the worthless fiction 
of “ Abgarus king of Edessa’? (Euseb. H. 2. i. 
13; Jerome, Comment. in Matt. x.) [THADD&US.] 
Nicephorus (£7. £. ii. 40) makes Jude die a natural 
death in that city after preaching in Palestine, 
Syria, and Arabia. The Syrian tradition speaks of 
his abode at Edessa, but adds that he went thence 
to Assyria, and was martyred in Phoenicia on his 
return; while that of the west makes Persia the 
field of his labors and the scene of his martyrdom. 

The tradition preserved by Hegesippus, which 
appears in Eusebius, relative to the descendants of 
Jude, has reference, in our opinion, to a different 
Jude. See next article. WR 


JUDAS, THE LORD’S BROTHER. 
Among the brethren of our Lord mentioned by the 
people of Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3) 
occurs a “ Judas,’’ who has been sometimes identi- 
fied with the Apostle of the same name; a theory 
which rests on the double assumption that ’Iovdas 
"IaxéBov (Luke vi. 16) is to be rendered “ Judas 
the brother of James,” and that “the sons of 
Alphieus”’ were “the brethren of our Lord,’ and 
is sufficiently refuted by the statement of St. John 
vil. 5, that “not even his brethren believed on 
Him.” It has been considered with more prob- 
ability that he was the writer of the epistle which 
bears the name of “Jude the brother of James,” 
to which the Syriac version incorporated with the 
later editions of the Peshito adds “and of Joses” 
(Origen in Matt. xiii. 55: Clem. Alex. Adumd. 6; 
Alford, Gk. Test., Matt. xiii. 55). [JupE, Erste 
or; JAMES. ] 

Eusebius gives us an interesting tradition of 
Hegesippus (H. #. iii. 20, 32) that two grandsons 
of Jude, “ who according to the flesh was called the 
Lord’s brother’? (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 5), were seized and 
carried to Rome by orders of Domitian, whose ap- 
prehensions had been excited hy what he had heard 
of the mighty power of the kingdom of Christ; 
but that the Emperor having discovered by their 
answers to his inquiries, and the appearance of their 
hands, that they were poor men, supporting them- 
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selves by their labor, and having learnt the spiritual 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, dismissed them in con- 
tempt, and ceased from his persecution of the 
church, whereupon they returned to Palestine and 
took a leading place in the churches, ‘as being at 
‘the same time confessors and of the Lord’s family ”’ 
(ws &y 5% udprupas duod Kad amd yéveos byras 
7to¥ Kuptov), and lived till the time of Trajan. 
Nicephorus (i. 23) tells us that Jude’s wife was 
named Mary. BV. 


JUDE, EPISTLE OF, I. /ts Authorship. — 
The writer of this epistle styles himself, ver. 1, 
“« Jude the brother of James” (aSeApds "laxéBou), 
and has been usually identified with the Apostle 
Judas Lebbzeus or Thaddeeus, called by St. Luke, 
vi. 16, Ioddas "laxdéBov, &. V. “ Judas the brother 
of James.” It has been seen above [Jupas Lxs- 
Baus] that this mode of supplying the ellipse, 
though not directly contrary to the usus loquendi, 
is, to say the least, questionable, and that there are 
strong reasons for rendering the words “ Judas the 
son of James:” and inasmuch as the author ap- 
pears, ver. 17, to distinguish himself from the 
Apostles, and bases his warning rather on their 
authority than on his own, we may agree with 
eminent critics in attributing the epistle to another 
author. Jerome, Tertullian; and Origen, among 
the ancients, and Calmet, Calvin, Hammond, Han- 
lein, Lange, Vatablus, Arnaud, and Tregelles, among 
the moderns, agree in assigning it to the Apostle. 
Whether it were the work of an Aposile or not, it 
has from very early times been attributed to ‘ the 
Lord’s brother ”’ of that name (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark 
yi. 3): a view in which Origen, Jerome, and (if 
indeed the Adwmbrationes be rightly assigned to 
him) Clemens Alexandrinus agree; which is im- 
plied in the words of Chrysostom (Hom. 48 in 
Joan.), confirmed by the epigraph of the Syriac 
versions, and is accepted by most modern com- 
mentators, Arnaud, Bengel, Burton, Hug, Jessien, 
Olshausen, Tregelles, etc. The objection that has 
been felt by Neander (Pl. and Ti. i, 392), and 
others, that if he had been “the Lord’s brother ”’ 
he would have directly styled himself so, and not 
merely “the brother of James,’’ has been antici- 
pated by the author of the ‘.Adumbrationes ”’ 
(Bunsen, Analect. Ante-Nicen. i. 330), who says, 
“ Jude, who wrote the Catholic Epistle, brother of 
the sons of Joseph, an extremely religious man, 
though he was aware of his relationship to the 
Lord, did not call himself His brother; but what 
said he? ‘Jude the servant of Jesus Christ’ as his 
Lord, but ‘brother of James.’’’ . We may easily 
believe that it was through humility, and a true 
sense of the altered relations between them and 
Him who had been ‘declared to be the Son of 
God with power . . . . by the resurrection from 
the dead” (ef. 2 Cor. y. 16), that both St. Jude and 
St. James forbore to call themselves the brethren 
of Jesus. The arguments concerning the author- 
ship of the epistle are ably summed ‘up by Jessien 
(de Authent. Ep. Jud. Lips. 1821), and Arnaud 
(Recher. Critiq. sur 0 Ep. de Jude, Strasb. 1851, 
translated Brit. and For. Ev. Rev. Jul. 1859); 
and though it is by no means clear of difficulty, 
the most probable conclusion is that the author was 
Jude, one of the brethren of Jesus, and brother of 


James, not the Apostle the son of Alpheus, but, 


the Bishop of Jerusalem, of whose dignity and au- 
thority in the church he ayails himself to introduce 
his epistle to his readers. 
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Il. Genuineness and Canonicity. — Although the 
Epistle of Jude is one of the so-called Antilego- 
mena, and its canonicity was questioned in the 
earliest ages of the church, there never was any 
doubt of its genuineness among those by whom it 
was known. It was too unimportant to be a for- 
gery; few portions of Holy Scripture could, with 
reverence be it spoken, have been more easily 
spared; and the question was never whether it was 
the work of an impostor, but whether its author 
was of sufficient weight to warrant its admission 
into the Canon. 

This question was gradually decided in its favor, 
and the more widely it was known the more gen- 
erally was it received as canonical, until it took its 
place without further dispute as a portion of the 
volume of Holy Scripture. 

The state of the case as regards its reception by 
the church is briefly as follows: — 

It is wanting in the Peshito (which of itself 
proves that the supposed Evangelist of Edessa could 
not have been its author), nor is there any trace of 
its use by the Asiatic churches up to the com-~ 
mencement of the 4th century; but it is quoted as 
apostolic by Ephrem Syrus (Opp. Syr. i. p. 136). 

The earliest notice of the epistle is in the famous 
Muratorian Fragment (circa A. D. 170) where we 
read ‘ Hpistola sane Jude et superscripti Johannis 
duz in Catholicé ”’? (Bunsen, Analect. Ante-Nic. 
i. 152, reads “‘ Catholicis’’) “ habentur.” 

Clement of Alexandria is the first father of the 
church by whom it is recognized (Pedag. 1. iii. 
c. 8, p. 239, ed. Sylburg.; Stromat. 1. iii. c. 2, p. 
431, Adumbr. |. ¢.). Eusebius also informs us 
(H. #2. vi. 14) that it was among the books of Ca- 
nonical Scripture, of which explanations were given 
in the AHypotyposes of Clement; and Cassiodorus 
(Bunsen, Analect. Ante-Nic. i. 830-333) gives some 
notes on this epistle drawn from the same source. 

Origen refers to it expressly as the work of the 
Lord’s brother (Comment. in Matt. xiii. 55, 56, t. 
x. § 17): “Jude wrote an epistle of but few verses, 
yet filled with vigorous words of heavenly grace.” 
He quotes it several times (/omil. in Gen. xiii.; 
in Jos. vii.; in Lzech. iv.; Comment. in Matt. t. 
xili. 27, xv. 27, xvii. 80; am Joann. t. xiii. § 37; in 
Rom. 1. iii. § 6, v.§ 1; De Princip. |. iii. c. 2, $1), 
though he implies in one place the existence of 
doubts as to its canonicity, “if indeed the Epistle 
of Jude be received”? (Comment. in Matt. xxii. 23, 
t. xvii. § 30). 

Eusebius (1. /. iii. 25) distinetly classes it with 
the Antilegomena, which were nevertheless recog- 
nized by the majority of Christians; and as- 
serts (ii. 23) that, in common with the Epistle of 
James, it was ‘deemed spurious” (vo@everat), 
though together with the other Catholic Epistles 
publicly read in most churches. 

Of the Latin Fathers, Tertullian once expressly 
cites this epistle as the work of an Apostle (de Had. 
Mulieb. i.3), as does Jerome, ‘from whom (Enoch) 
the Apostle Jude in his epistle has given a quota- 
tion”? (in Tit. c.i. p. 708), though on the other hand 
he informs us that in consequence of the quota- 
tion from this apocryphal book of Enoch it is re- 
jected by most, adding, that “it has obtained such 
authority from antiquity and use, that it is now 
reckoned among Holy Scripture” (Catal. Serip- 
tor. Lccles.). He refers to it as the work of an 
Apostle (Zpist. ad Paulin. iii.). 

The epistle is also quoted by Malchion, a pres- 


| byter of Antioch, in a letter to the bishops of Alex- 
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andria and Rome (Euseb. 77. 2. vii. 80), and by 
Palladius, the friend of Chrysostom (Chrys. Opp. 
t. xiii, Dial. ce. 18, 20), and is contained in the 
Laodicene (A. D. 363), Carthaginian (897), and so- 
called Apostolic Catalogues, as well as in those 
emanating from the churches of the Fast and West, 
with the exception of the Synopsis of Chrysostom, 
and those of Cassiodorus and Ebed Jesu. 

Various reasons might be assigned for delay in 
receiving this epistle, aud the doubts long preva- 
lent respecting it. The uncertainty as to its author, 
and his standing in the church, the unimportant 
nature of its contents, and their almost absolute 
identity with 2 Pet. ii., and the supposed quota- 
tion of apocryphal books, would all tend to create 
a prejudice against it, which could be only over- 
come by time, and the gradual recognition by the 
leading churches of its genuineness and canonicity. 

At the Reformation the doubts on the canonical 
authority of this epistle were revived, and have 
been shared in by modern commentators. They 
were more or less entertained by Grotius, Luther, 
Calvin, Berger, Bolten, Dahl, Michaelis, and the 
Magdeburg Centuriators. It has been ably defended 
by Jessien, de Authentia Ep. Judae, Lips. 1821. 

Ill. Zimeand Plice of Writing. —- Here all is 
conjecture. The author being not absolutely cer- 
tain, there are no external grounds for deciding the 
point; and the internal evidence is but small. The 
question of its date is connected with that of its 
relation to 2 Peter (see below, § vi.), and an earlier 
or later period has been assigned to it according as 
it has been considered to have been anterior or pos- 
terior to that epistle. From the character of the 
errors against which it is directed, it cannot be 
placed very early: though there is no sufficient 
ground for Schleiermacher’s opinion that “in the 
last time” (ey eoxdt@ xpdve, ver. 18; ef. 1 
John ii. 18, éoxdrn Spa eort) forbids our pla- 
cing it in the apostolic age at all. Lardner places 
it between A.D. 64 and 66, Davidson before A. D. 
70, Credner A. D. 80, Calmet, Estius, Witsius, and 
Neander, after the death of all the Apostles but 
John, and perhaps after the fall of Jerusalem; 
salthough considerable weight is to be given to the 
argument of DeWette (/inleit. in N. T. p. 300), 
that if the destruction of Jerusalem had already 
taken place, some warning would have been drawn 
from so signal an instance of God's vengeance on 
the “ungodly.” & 

There are no data from which to determine the 
place of writing. Burton however, is of opin- 
ion that inasmuch as the descendants of ‘Judas 
the brother of the Lord,” if we identify him with 
the author of the epistle, were found in Palestine, 
he probably did not absent himself long from his 
native country,’’ and that the epistle was published 
there, since he styles himself “the brother of 
James,” “an expression most likely to be used in 
a country where James was well known”? (/ccles. 
Hist. i, 334). 

IV. For what Readers designed.— The readers 
are nowhere expressly defined. The address (ver. 
1) is applicable to Christians generally, and there 
is nothing in the body of the epistle to limit its 
reference; and though it is not improbable that the 
author had a particular portion of the church in 
view, and that the Christians of Palestine were the 
immediate objects of his warning, the dangers de- 
scribed were such as the whole Christian world was 
exposed to, and the adversaries the same which had 
everywhere to be guarded against. 
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V. Its Object, Contents, and Style.— The object 
of the Epistle is plainly enough announced, yer. 3: 
“it was needful for me to write unto you and ex- 
hort you that ye should earnestly contend for the 
faith that was once delivered unto the saints:” the 
reason for this exhortation is given yer. 4, in the 
stealthy introduction of certain “ungodly men, 
turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness, 
and denying the only Lord God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The remainder of the epistle is 
almost entirely occupied by a minute depiction of 
these adversaries of the faith — not heretical teach- 
ers (as has been sometimes supposed), which con- 
stitutes a marked distinction between this epistle 
and that of St. Peter — whom in a torrent of impas- 
sioned invective he describes as stained with unnat- 
ural lusts, like “ the angels that kept not their first 
estate’? (whom he evidently identifies with the 
‘sons of God,’ Gen. vi. 2), and the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah —as despisers of all legiti- 
mate authority (ver. 8) — murderers like Cain — 
coyetous like Balaam — rebellious like Korah (ver. 
11) — destined from of old to be signal monuments 
of the Divine vengeance, which he confirms by 
reference to a prophecy current among the Jews, 
and traditionally assigned to Enoch (vy. 14, 15). 
The epistle closes by briefly reminding the read- 
ers of the oft-repeated prediction of the Apostles 
—among whom the writer seems not to rank him- 
self—that the faith would be assailed by such 
enemies as he has depicted (vv. 17-19), exhorting 
them to maintain their own steadfastness in the 
faith (vy. 20, 21), while they earnestly sought to 
rescue others from the corrupt example of those 
licentious livers (vy. 22, 23), and commending 
them to the power of God in language which forci- 
bly recalls the closing benediction of the epistle to 
the Romans (vv. 24, 25; ef. Rom. xvi. 25, 27). 
This epistle presents one peculiarity, which, as 
we learn from St. Jerome, caused its authority to 
be impugned in very early times — the supposed 
citation of apocryphal writings (vv. 9, 14, 15). 
The former of these passages, containing the 
reference to the contest of the archangel Michael 
and the Devil “about the body of Moses,’ was 
supposed by Origen to have been founded on a 
Jewish work called the “ Assumption of Moses ”’ 
CAvdAnyis Maoéws), quoted also by Gicumenius 
(ii. 629). | Origen’s words are express, “ which 
little work the Apostle Jude has made mention of 
in his epistle’’ (de Princip. iii. 2, i. p. 188); and 
some have sought to identify the book with the 


mic2h) VINOD, “ The death of Moses,’ which 
is, however, proved by Michaelis (iv. 382) to bea 
modern composition. Attempts have also been 
made by Lardner, Macknight, Vitringa, and others, 
to interpret the passage in a mystical sense, by 
reference to Zech. iii. 1, 2; but the similarity is too 
distant to afford any weight to the idea. There 
is, on the whole, little question that the writer is 
here making use of a Jewish tradition, based on 
Deut. xxxiy. 6, just as facts unrecorded in Serip- 
ture are referred to by St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 8; 
Gal. iii. 19); by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ii. 2, xi. 24); by St. James (ver. 17), and 
St. Stephen (Acts vii. 22, 23, 30). 


As regards the supposed quotation from the 
Book of Enoch, the question is not so clear whether 
St. Jude is making a citation from a work already 
in the hands of his readers — which is the opinion 
of Jerome (J. c.) and Tertullian (who was in conse- 
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quence inclined to receive the Book of Enoch as ' 
canonical Scripture), and has been held by many | 


modern critics—or is employing a traditionary 


prophecy not at that time committed to writing (a! 
theory which the words used, “ Enoch prophesied | 


saying” éxpophrevoey * + + Evy A€ywy, seem 
rather to favor), but afterwards embodied in the 
apocryphal work already named [NocH, THE 
Book or]. This is maintained by Tregelles 
(Horne’s Introd. 10th ed., iv. 621), and has been 
held by Cave, Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, i. 420), 
Lightfoot (ii. 117), Witsius, and Calvin (ef. Jerom. 
Comment. in Lph. ¢. vy. p. 647, 648; in Tit. c. 1, 
p- 708). 

The main body of the epistle is well character- 
ized by Alford (Gr. Test. iy. 147) as an impassioned 
invective, in the impetuous whirlwind of which the 
writer is hurried along, collecting example after ex- 
ample of Divine vengeance on the ungodly; heap- 
ing epithet upon epithet, and piling image upon 
image, and as it were laboring for words and images 
strong enough to depict the polluted character of 
the licentious apostates against whom he is warning 
the church; returning again and again to the sub- 
ject, as though all language was insufficient to give 
an adequate idea of their profligacy, aud to express 
his burning hatred of their perversion of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. 

The epistle is said by DeWette (Zinlett. in N. T. 
p- 300) to be tolerably good Greek, though there 
are some peculiarities of diction which have led 
Schmidt (/tnlett. i. 814) and Bertholdt (vi. 3194) 
to imagine an Aramaic original. 

VI. Relition between the Epistles of Jude and 

2 Peter.— It is familiar to all that the larger por- 
-tion of this epistle (ver. 3-16) is almost identical 
in language and subject with a part of the Second 
Epistle of Peter (2 Pet. ii. 1-19). In both, the 
heretical enemies of the Gospel are described in 
terms so similar as to preclude all idea of entire 
independence. ‘This question is examined in the 
article Purer, Seconp EpistL@ OF. 

As might be expected from the comparatively 
unimportant character of the epistle, critical and 
exegetical editions of it have not been numerous. 
We may specify Arnaud, Recherches Crit. sur 
0 Epitre de Jude; Strasb. and Par. 1851; Laur- 
mann, Not. Crit. et Commentar. in Ep. Jud., 
Groningx, 1818; Scharling, Jacob. et Jud. Lp. 
Cuthol. comment., Haynie, 1841; Stier, On the 
Epistles of James and Jude; Herder, Briefe 
gweener Briider Jesu, Lemgo, 1775; Augusti, 
Welcker, Benson, and Macknight, on the Catholic 
Kipistles. E. V. 

* It is impossible in a limited space to discuss 
the relations between this epistle and the Second 
of St. Peter; but it may be assumed that an at- 
tentive consideration of them will show that the 
two epistles could not have been written independ- 
ently. Less certain, and yet probable, is the con- 
clusion that the Epistle of St. Jude was the earlier 
of the two. If this be accepted, then the date 
of the death of St. Peter in A, D. 68 becomes a 
fixed point in determining the date of the Hpistle 
of St. Jude, and the question of date is thus 
brought within narrow limits, as the whole contents 
of the epistle prove it to haye been comparatively 
late. 

It is extremely unlikely that two epistles so sim- 
ilar and so nearly of the same date should have been 
addressed primarily to the same readers. It may 
therefore be argued negatively that the Epistle of 
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St. Jude was not first sent to the Christians of Asia 
Minor. As the earliest testimony to the epistle 
comes from Alexandria, it has been suggested that 
Egypt may have been the original destination of 
the epistle. 

The expression in the first paragraph of section 
V., in the preceding article, “ these adversaries of 
the faith — not heretical teachers (as has been 
sometimes supposed) which constitutes a marked dis- 
tinction between this epistle and that of St. Peter” 
— is not easily understood in connection with the 
statement in VI., ‘In both the heretical enemies of 
the Gospel are described in terms so similar as to 
preclude all idea of entire independence.’’ Certainly 
the terms in both epistles are quite similar, and must 
refer to the same class of persons. It is plain enough 
that they were persons within the church; “men 
crept in unawares” (Jude 4), “spots in your feasts 
of charity, when they feast with you’? (12). St. 
Peter expressly calls them teacher's (ii. 1); St. Jude 
describes their teaching and its effects. 

The analysis of the epistle may be given some- 
what more fully, since notwithstanding its warmth 
and glow, it is most thoroughly planned and care- 
fully arranged. After the salutation (1, 2), and the 
reason for writing (3, 4), follows an argument for 
the certain punishment of the ungodly from a series 
of historical examples (5, 6,7). The application 
of this is made in the following verse, and then, in 
contrast, an example is given of godly conduct (9) 
and a further application (10). After this follows 
a denunciation of the ungodly by a series of ex- 
amples (11), and by five comparisons (12, 13). 
The certain punishment of the ungodly is then 
further shown by prophecy; first, the prophecy of 
Enoch, as the most ancient possible, and its appli- 
cation (14-16), then as the most recent, thus show- 
ing perfect accord in all time, the prophecy of the 
Apostles, with its application (17-19). This con- 
cludes the argumentative part of the epistle, and 
then follows an exhortation to the faithful, (a.) in 
regard to their own spiritual welfare (20, 21), and 
(b.) in regard to those corrupted by the ungodly 
(22, 23). The epistle closes with a benediction 
(24) and doxology (25). 

There is nothing in the epistle to indicate that 
the author identified “the angels that kept not 
their first estate’’ (6) with the “sons of God” 
mentioned in Gen. vi. 2. This was an interpreta- 
tion current in the church of the second century; 
but the sin of the angels here mentioned must haye 
occurred before man was placed upon the earth. 

In regard to the quotation from Enoch, the re- 
mark above made, that it does not appear that St. 
Jude quoted from any book, is very just. It is 
certain that he could not have made use of our 
present “book of Enoch,” as that work bears de- 
cisive internal evidence of not having been written 
before the middle of the second century. In the 
article ENOCH, THE BOOK OF, a great variety of 
opinions will be found given on this matter. The 
only ground however, on which it seems possible 
to assign an earlier date to this yolume than to the 
writings of the New Testament, is that of its having 
been subsequently largely altered and interpolated 
—a supposition which makes it to have been orig- 
inally a different book from that which we now 
have. Without denying the possibility of there 
having been another more ancient “book of Enoch”’ 
from which the present one has been formed, it is 
sufficient to say that such a supposition deprives it 
of all interest in the present connection, and it 
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remains that St. Jude could not have quoted from 
the book as we now haye it. Such suppositions 
however, are always cumbrous, useless, and unsatis- 
factory, in the absence of any proof, and it is far 
more agreeable to the ordinary laws of evidence to 
consider the whole book as a forgery of the second 
century —a period when works of this character 
abounded. PeaGs 


* Literature. — For references to the more im- 
portant general commentaries which include the 
Kpistle of Jude, see the addition to Joun, First 
EpistLe or. ‘he following special works may also 
be noted: H. Witsius, Comm. in Lpist. Jude, 
Lugd. Bat. 1703, 4to, reprinted in his Meletemata 
Leidensia, Basil. 1739. C. EF. Sehmid, Observa- 
tiones super Ep. cath. S. Jude, Lips. 1768. Semler, 
Paraphrasis in Epist. ii. Petri, et Epist. Jude, 
. cum Vet. Lat. Translationis Varietate, Notis, ete. 
Hale, 1784. H.C. A. Hanlein, Xp. Jude, Grece, 
‘Comm. critico et Annot. penpet. illustrata, 2d ed. 
Erlang. 1799, 3d ed. 1804. Schneckenburger, 
Scholien, u. s. w. in his Beitrdge zur Einl. ins 
N. T., Stuttg. 1832, p. 214 ff. De Wette, Kurze 
Erklirung d. Briefe d. Petrus Judas u. Jakobus, 
Leipz. 1847, 3¢ Ausg. bearb. von B. Briickner, 
1865 (Bd. iii. Th. i. of his Kurzgef. exeget. Handb.). 
Huther, Krit. exeget. Handbuch iib. d. 1. Brief d. 
Petrus, d. Brief d. Judas u. d. 2. Brief d. Petrus, 
Gott. 1852, 3e Aufl. 1867 (Abth. xii. of Meyer’s 
Kommentar). M. F. Rampf, Der Brief Jude, 
hist. krit. exeget. betrachtet, Sulzb. 1854. Fron- 
miiller, Die Briefe Petri u. d. Brief Juda theol.- 
homilet. bearbeitet, Bielefeld, 1859, 2e Aufl. 1862 
(Theil xiy. of Lange’s Bibelwerk); translated, with 
additions, by J. I. Mombert, New York, 1867 (part 
of vol. ix. of Lange’s Comm.). Wiesinger, Der 
zweite Brief des Apost. Petrus u.d. Brief d. Judas 
erklart, Konigsb. 1862 (Bd. vi. Abth. iii. of Olshau- 
sen’s Bibl. Comm.). Theod. Schott, Der zweite 
Brief Petri u. d. Brief Judé erkldért, Erlang. 1863. 
Holtzmann, German transl. and brief notes, in 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vol. iv. (1864), p. 630 ff, comp. 
yol. viii. p. 590. In English, some of the old Puritan 
divines expatiated at great length on this epistle, 
as W. Perkins (66 sermons), W. Jenkyn, and T. 
Manton (Lond. 1658). Jenkyn’s Laposition, 2 
parts, Lond. 1652-54, 4to, has been several times 
reprinted (Lond. 1656; Glasgow, 1783; Lond. 1839; 
Edinb. 1863). Practical expositions have also been 
given by W. Muir (1822), E. Bickersteth (1846), 
and W. Macgillivray (1846); see Darling’s Cyclop. 
Bibliographica, (Subjects), col. 1728. In our own 
country we have Barnes’s Notes (Hpistles of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude, New York, 1847); The 
Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John and 
Judas, and the Revelation, translated from the 
Greek, with notes (by the Rey. John Lillie), New 
York, 1854, 4to (Amer. Bible Union); and the 
Rey. Frederic Gardiner’s The Last of the Episiles ; 
a Commentary on the Epistle of St. Jude, Boston, 
1856, with Excursus, and an Appendix on the 
similarity between this epistle and the Second of 
St. Peter (abridged from his art. in the Bibl. Sacra 
for January, 1854). 

On the critical questions relating to the epistle 
one may consult, in addition to the Introductions 
to the New Testament by De Wette, Reuss, Bleek, 
Davidson, and others, J. C. G. Dahl, De ad@evria 
Epistt. Petrine posterioris et Jude, Rost. 1807; 
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L. A. Arnaud, Essai crit. su Uauthenticite de 
Vépitre de Jude, Strasb. 1835; F. Brun, J/ntrod. 
crit. & Vépitre de Jude, Strasb. 1842; and A. 
Ritschl, Veber die im Briefe des Judas charak- 
terisirten Antinomisten, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1861, pp. 103-113. See also, especially on the 
relation of the 2d Epistle of Peter to that of Jude, 
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JUDGES. The administration of justice in all 
early eastern nations, as amongst the Arabs of the 
desert to this day, rests with the patriarchal 
seniors; @ the judges being the heads of tribes, or 
of chief houses in a tribe. Such from their elevated 
position would have the requisite leisure, would be 
able to make their decisions respected, and through 
the wider intercourse of superior station would 
decide with fuller experience and riper reflection. 
Thus in the book of Job (xxix. 7, 8, 9) the patri- 
archal magnate is represented as going forth “to 
the gate’ amidst the respectful silence of elders, 
princes, and nobles (comp. xxxii. 9). The actual 
chiefs of individual tribes are mentioned on various 
occasions, one as late as the time of David, as pre- 
serving importance in the commonwealth (Num. 
vii. 2, 10, 11, xvii. 6, or 17 in Heb. text; xxxiv. 
18; Josh. xxii. 14; so perh. Num. xvi. 2, xxi. 18). 
Whether the princes of the tribes mentioned in 1 
Chr. xxvii. 16, xxviii. 1, are patriarchal heads, or 
merely chief men appointed by the king to govern, 
is not strictly certain; but it would be foreign to 
all ancient eastern analogy to suppose that they 
forfeited the judicial prerogative, until reduced and 
overshadowed by the monarchy, which in David’s 
time is contrary to the tenor of history. During 
the oppression of Egypt the nascent people would 
necessarily have few questions at law to plead; and 
the Egyptian magistrate would take cognizance of 
theft, violence, and other matters of police. Yet 
the question put to Moses shows that “a prince” 
and ‘a judge”? were connected even then in the 
popular idea (Ex. Hi. 14; comp. Num. xvi. 13). 
When they emerged from this oppression into 
national existence, the want of a machinery of judi- 
cature began to press. The patriarchal seniors did 
not instantly assume the function, having probably 
been depressed by bondage till rendered unfit for it, 
not having become experienced in such matters, 
nor having secured the confidence of their tribes- 
men. Perhaps for these reasons Moses at first took 
the whole burden of judicature upon himself, then 
at the suggestion of Jethro (Ex. xviii. 14-24) in- 
stituted judges over numerically graduated sections 
of the people. These were chosen for their moral 
fitness, but from Deut. i. 15, 16, we may infer that 
they were taken from amongst those to whom 
primogeniture would have assigned it. Save in 
offenses of public magnitude, criminal cases do not 
appear to have been distinguished from civil. The 
duty of teaching the people the knowledge of the 
law which pertained to the Levites, doubtless in- 
cluded such instruction as would assist the judg- 
ment of those who were thus to decide according 
to it. The Levites were thus the ultimate sources 
of ordinary jurisprudence, and perhaps the “ teach- 
ing’’ aforesaid may merely mean the expounding 
the law as applicable to difficult cases arising in 


senior of a subdivision of the tribe (comp. 1 Chr. iv 
38, Judg. y. 3, 15). 
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practice. Beyond this, it is not possible to indicate 
any division of the provinces of deciding on points 
of law as distinct from points of fact. The judges 
mentioned as standing before Joshua in the great 
assemblies of the people must be understood as the 
successors to those chosen by Moses, and had doubt- 
less been elected with Joshua's sanction from among 
the same general class of patriarchal seniors (Josh. 
iv. 2, 4, xxii. 14, xxiv. 1). 

The judge was reckoned a sacred person, and 
secured even from yerbal injuries. Seeking a de- 
cision at law is called “enquiring of God” (Ex. 
xviii. 15). The term ‘gods’ is actually applied 
to judges (Ex. xxi. 6; comp. Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6). The 
judge was told, “thou shalt not be afraid of the 
face of men, for the judgment is God’s;”’ and thus, 
whilst human instrumentality was indispensable, 
the source of justice was upheld as divine, and the 
purity of its administration only sank with the 
decline of religious feeling. In this spirit speaks 
Ps. lxxxii., —a lofty charge addressed to all who 
judge: comp. the qualities regarded as essential at 
the institution of the office, Ex. xviii. 21, and the 
strict admonition of Deut. xvi. 18-20. But besides 
the sacred dignity thus given to the only royal 
function, which, under the Theocracy, lay in human 
hands, it was made popular by being vested in those 
who led public feeling, and its importance in the 
public eye appears from such passages as Ps. lxix. 
12 (comp. cxix. 23), Ixxxii., exlviii. 11; Prov. viii. 
15, xxxi. 4, 5, 23. There could haye been no con- 
siderable need for the legal studies and expositions 
of the Levites during the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness while Moses was alive to solve all questions, 
and while the law which they were to expound 
was not wholly delivered. The Levites, too, had a 
charge of cattle to look after in that wilderness like 
the rest, and seem to have acted also, being Moses’ 
own tribe, as supports to his executive authority. 
But then few of the greater entanglements of prop- 
erty could arise before the people were settled in 
their possession of Canaan. ‘Thus they were dis- 
ciplined in smaller matters, and under Moses’ own 
eye, for greater ones. When, however, the com- 
mandment, “judges and officers shalt thou make 
thee in all thy gates”? (Deut. xvi. 18), came to be 
fulfilled in Canaan, there were the following sources 
from which those officials might be supplied: 1st, 
the ex officio judges, or their successors, as chosen 
by Moses; 2dly, any surplus left of patriarchal 
seniors when they were taken out (as has been 
shown from Deut. i. 15, 16) from that class; and 
3dly, the Levites. On what principle the non- 
Levitical judges were chosen after Divine superin- 
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tendence was interrupted at Joshua's death is not 
clear. A simple way would have been for the 
existing judges in every town, etc., to choose their 
own colleagues, as vacancies fell, from among the 
jlimited number of persons who, being heads of 
families, were competent. Generally speaking, the 
reputation for superior wealth, as some guarantee 
against facilities of corruption, would determine the 
choice of a judge, and, taken in connection with 
personal qualities, would tend to limit the choice 
to probably a very few persons in practice. The 
supposition that judicature will always be provided 
for is carried through all the books of the Law (see 
Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. pass. ; Lev. xix. 15; Num. xxxy. 
24; Deut. i. 16, xvi. 18, xxv. 1). And all that 
we know of the facts of later History confirms the 
supposition. The Hebrews were sensitive as regards 
the administration of justice; nor is the free spirit 
of their early commonwealth in anything more 
manifest than in the resentment which followed the 
venal or partial judge. The fact that justice re- 
posed on a popular basis of administration largely 
contributed to keep up this spirit of independence, 
which is the ultimate check on all perversions of 
the tribunal. The popular aristocracy % of heads 
of tribes, sections of tribes, or families, is found to 
fall into two main orders of varying nomenclature, 
and rose from the capite censi, or mere citizens, 
upwards. The more common name for the higher 
order is “ princes,” and for the lower, “ elders” 
(Judg. viii. 14; Ex. ii. 14; Job xxix. 7, 8, 9; Ezr. 
x. 8). These orders were the popular element of 
judicature. On the other hand the Leyitical body 
was imbued with a keen sense of allegiance to God 
as the Author of Law, and to the Covenant as his 
embodiment of it, and soon gained whatever forensic 
experience and erudition those simple times could 
yield; hence they brought to the judicial task the 
legal acumen and sense of general principles which 
complemented the ruder lay element. Thus the 
Hebrews really enjoyed much of the virtue of a 
system which allots separate provinces to judge and 
jury, although we cannot trace any such line of 
separation in their functions, save in so far as has 
been indicated above. To return to the first or 
popular branch, there is reason to think, from the 
general concurrence of phraseology amidst’ much 
diversity, that in every city these two ranks of 
‘princes’? and ‘elders’? had their analogies, and 
that a variable number of heads of families and 
groups of families, in two ranks, were popularly 
recognized, whether with or without any form of 
election, as charged with the duty of administering 
justice. Succoth ¢ (Judg. viii. 14) may be taken 


a This term is used for want of a better; but as 
regards privileges of race, the tribe of Levi and house 
of Aaron were the only aristocracy, and these, by their 
privation as regards holding land, were an aristocracy 
very unlike what has usually gone by that name. 
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and (especially in the book of Job) 27) — are some- 
times rendered “ prince” in the A. V.: the first most 
nearly uniformly so, which seems designative of the 
passive eminence of high birth or position ; the next, 


Yet as 


b> A number of words —e. 


sty, expresses active and official authority. 
% 
the nwa was most likely, nay, in the earlier annals, 


certain, to be the aw, we must be careful of ex- 
cluding from the person called by the one title the 


qualities denoted by the other. Of the two remaining 


terms, 7), expressing princely qualities, approaches 

most nearly to SLD, and mapPh expressing prom- 
°F a 

inence of station, to Ww. 


ec The princes and elders here were together 77, 
The subordination in numbers, of which Ten is the 
base of Ex. xviii. and Deut. i. 16, strongly suggests 
that 70-+-7 were the actual components ; although 
they are spoken of rather as regards functions of ruling 
generally than of judging specially, yet we need not 
separate the two, as is clear from Deut. i. 16. Such 
division of labor assuredly found little place in primi- 
tive times. No doubt these men presided “in the 
gate.’ The number of Jacob’s family (with which 
Succoth was traditionally connected, Gen. xxxiii. 17) 
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as an example. Evidently the ex officio judges of 

Moses’ choice would have left their successors when | 
the tribe of Gad, to which Succoth pertained (Josh. | 
xiii. 27), settled in its territory and towns: and 

what would be more simple than that the whole 

number of judges in that tribe should be allotted 

to its towns in proportion to their size? As such 

judges were mostly the headmen by genealogy, 

they would fall into their natural places, and sym- 

metry would be preserved. The Levites also were 

apportioned on the whole equally among the tribes; 

and if they preserved their limits, there were prob- 

ably few parts of Palestine beyond a day’s journey 

from a Levitical city. 

One great hold which the priesthood had, in 
their jurisdiction, upon men’s ordinary life was the 
custody in the Sanctuary of the standard weights 
and measures, to which, in cases of dispute, reference 
was doubtless made. It is, however, reasonable to 
suppose that in most towns sufficiently exact models | 
of them for all ordinary questions would be kept, 
since to refer to the Sanctuary at Shiloh, Jerusalem, 
ete., in every case of dispute between dealers would 
be nugatory (Ex. xxx. 13; Num. iii. 47; Hz. xlv. 
12). Above all these, the high-priest in the ante- 
regal period was the resort in difficult cases (Deut. 
xvii. 12), as the chief jurist of the nation, and who 
would in case of need be perhaps oracularly directed : 
yet we hear of none acting as judge save Eli: @ nor 
is any judicial act recorded of him; though perhaps 
his not restraining his sons is meant to be noticed | 
as a failure in his judicial duties. Now the judicial | 
authority of any such supreme tribunal must have | 
wholly lapsed at the time of the events recorded in | 
Judg. xix.o It is also a fact of some weight, 
negatively, that none of the special deliverers called 
judges was of priestly lineage, or even became as 
much noted as Deborah, a woman. ‘This seems to 
show that any central action of the high-priest on 
national unity was null, and of this supremacy, had 
it existed in force, the judicial prerogative was the 
main element. Difficult cases would include cases 
of appeal, and we may presume that, save so far as 
the authority of those special deliverers made itself 
felt, there was no judge in the last resort from 
Joshua to Samuel. Indeed the current phrase of 
those deliverers that they “ judged ’’ Israel during 
their term, shows which branch of their authority 
was most in request, and the demand of the people | 
for a king was, in the first instance, that he might 
“judge them,” rather than that he might “ fight 
their battles’? (1 Sam. viii. 5, 20). 

These judges were 15 in number: 1. Othniel; 
2. Ehud; 38, Shamgar; 4. Deborah and Barak; 
5. Gideon; 6. Abimelech; 7. Tola; 8. Jair; 9. 
Jephthah; 10. Ibzan; 11. Elon; 12. Abdon; 13. 
Samson; 14. Eli; 15. Samuel. Their history is 
related under their separate names, and some re- 
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marks upon the first thirteen, contained in the 
book of Judges, are made in the following article. 
The chronology of this period is discussed under 
CHRONOLOGY (vol. 1. p. 444). 

This function of the priesthood, being, it may 
be presumed, in abeyance during the period of the 
judges, seems to have merged in the monarchy. 
The kingdom of Saul suffered too severely from 
external foes to allow civil matters much promi- 
nence. Hence-of his only two recorded judicial 
acts, the one (1 Sam. xi. 13) was the mere remis- 
sion of a penalty popularly demanded; the other 
the pronouncing of a sentence (ibid. xiv. 44, 45) 
which, if it was sincerely intended, was overruled 
in turn by the right sense of the people. In Da- 
yid’s reign it was evidently the rule for the king 
to hear causes in person, and not merely be pas- 
sively, or even by deputy (though this might also 
be included),¢ the * fountain of justice” to his 
people. For this purpose, perhaps, it was prospec- 
tively ordained that the king should “ write him a 
copy of the Law,’ and “read therein all the days 
of his life ’’ (Deut. xvii. 18, 19). The same class 
of cases which were reserved for Moses would prob- 
ably fall to his lot; and the high-priest was of 
course ready to assist the monarch. ‘This is fur- 
ther presumable from the fact that no officer anal- 
ogous to a chief justice ever appears under the 
kings. It has been supposed that the subjection 
of all Israel to David's sway caused an influx of 
such cases, and that advantage was artfully taken 
of this by Absalom (2 Sam. xy. 1-4); but the rate 
at which cases were disposed of can hardly have 
been slower among the ten tribes after David had 
become their king, than it was during the previous 
anarchy. It is more probable that during David’s 
uniformly successful wars wealth and population 
increased rapidly, and civil cases multiplied faster 
than the king, oeenpied with war, could attend to 
them, especially when the summary process cus- 
tomary in the East is considered. Perhaps the 
arrangements, mentioned in 1 Chr. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 
29 (comp. vy. 32, ‘rulers’? probably including 
judges), of the 6000 Levites acting as “officers 
and judges,’ and amongst them specially “ Chena- 
niah and his sons;’’ with otheis, for the trans- 
Jordanie tribes, may have been made to meet the 
need of suitors. In Solomon's character, whose 
reign of peace would surely be fertile in civil ques- 
tions, the ‘wisdom to judge”? was the fitting first 
quality (1 K. iii. 9; comp. Ps. Ixxii. 1-4). As a 
judge Solomon shines “ in all his glory ” (1K. iii. 
16, &e.). No criminal was too powerful for his 
justice, as some had been for his father’s (2 Sam. 
li. 89; 1 K. ii. 5, 6, 83, 34). The examples of 
direct royal exercise of judicial authority are 2 Sam. 
i. 15, iv. 9-12, where sentence is summarily exe- 
cuted,” and the supposed case of 2 Sam. xiy. 1-21. 


having been 70 on their coming down into Egypt (Gen. 

xlvi. 27), may have been the cause of this number | 
being that of the “elders” of that place, besides the 

sacred character of the factor 7. See also Ex. xxiy. 9. 

On the other hand, at Ramah about 380 persons oceu- | 
pied a similar place in popular esteem (1 Sam. ix. 22: 

see also ver. 13, and vii. 17). 

@ The remark in the margin of the A. V. on 1 Sam. 
iv. 18, seems improper. It is as follows: ‘ He seems 
to have been a judge to do justice only, and that in 
Southwest Israel.”” When it was inserted, the func- 
tion of the high-priest, as mentioned above, would 
seem to have been overlooked. ‘That function was 
certainly designed to be general, not partial; though 


probably, as hinted above, its execution was in- 
adequate. 

+ It ought not to be forgotten that in some cases 
of “ blood” the “ congregation” themselves were to 
“judge” (Num. xxxy. 24), and that the appeal of 
Judg. xx. 4-7 was thus in the regular course of con- 
stitutional law. 

€ See 2 Sam. xv. 3, where the text gives probably 
a better rendering than the margin. 

d The cases of Amnon and Absalom, in which no 
notice was taken of either crime, though set down by 
Michaelis (Laws of Moses, bk. i. art. x.) as instances 
of justice forborne through politic consideration of the 
criminal’s power, seem rather to be examples of mere 
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The denunciation of 2 Sam. xii. 5, 6, is, though 
not formally judicial, yet in the same spirit. Sol- 
omon similarly proceeded in the cases of Joab and 
Shimei (1 K. ii. 34, 46; comp. 2 K. xiy. 5, 6). 
It is likely that royalty in Israel was ultimately 
unfavorable to the local independence connected 
with the judicature of the “princes ”’ and ‘elders ”’ 
in the territory and cities of each tribe. The ten- 
dency of the monarchy was doubtless to centralize, 
and we read of large numbers of king’s officers ap- 
pointed to this and cognate duties (1 Chr. xxiii. 4, 
xxvi. 29-32). \ If the general machinery of justice 
had been, as is reasonable to think, deranged or 
retarded during a period of anarchy, the Levites 
afforded the fittest materials for its reconstitution.¢ 
Being to some extent detached, both locally, and 
by special duties, exemptions, ete., from the mass 
of the population, they were more easily brought to 
the steady routine which justice requires, and, what 
is no less important, were, in case of neglect of 
duty, more at the mercy of the king (as shown in 
the case of the priests at Nob, 1 Sam. xxii. 17). 
Hence it is probable that the Levites generally 
superseded the local elders in the administration 
of justice. But subsequently, when the Levites 
withdrew {rom the kingdom of the ten tribes, judi- 
cial elders probably again filled the gap. Thus 
they conducted the mock trial of Naboth (1 K. 
xxi. 8-13). There is in 2 Chr. xix. 5, &e., a spe- 
cial notice of a reappointment of judges by Jehosh- 
aphat and of a distinct court, of appeal perhaps, at 
Jerusalem, composed of Leyvitical and of lay ele- 
ments. In the same place (as also in a previous 
one, 1 Chr. xxvi. 32) occurs a mention of ‘the 
king’s matters ” as a branch of jurisprudence.“ ‘The 
rights of the prerogative having a constant ten- 
dency to encroach, and needing continual regulation, 
these may haye grown probably into a department, 
somewhat like our exchequer. rf 

One more change is noticeable in the pre-Baby- 
lonian period. ‘The “princes” constantly appear 
as a powerful political body, increasing in influence 
and privileges, and having a fixed centre of action 
at Jerusalem; till, in the reign of Zedekiah, they 
seem to exercise some of the duties of a privy 
council; and especially a collective jurisdiction (2 
Chr. xxvii. 215) Jer, xxvi- 10) 16).. “These 
“ princes”? are probably the heads of great houses ? 
in Judah and Benjamin, whose fathers had once 
been the pillars of local jurisdiction; but who, 
through the attractions of a court, and probably 
also under the constant alarm of hostile invasion, 
became gradually residents in the capital, and 
formed an oligarchy, which drew to itself, amidst 
the growing weakness of the latter monarchy, what- 
ever vigor was left in the state, and encroached on 
the sovereign attribute of justice. The employ- 
ment in offices of trust and emolument would tend 
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also in the same way, and such chief families would 
probably monopolize such employment. Hence 
the constant burden of the prophetic strain, de- 
nouncing the neglect, the perversion, the corrup- 
tion, of judicial functionaries (Is. i. 17, 21, v. 7, x. 
2, xxvill. 7, Ivi. 1, lix. 4; Jer. ii. 8, v. 1, vii. 5, 
xxi, 125 Hz. xxii. 27, xlv. 8, 9; Hos. v. 10, vii. 5, 
7; Amos v. 7, 15, 24, vi. 12; Hab. i. 4, &.). Still, 
although far changed from its broad and simple 
basis in the earlier period, the adininistration of 
justice had little resembling the set and rigid sys- 
tem of the Sanhedrim of later times.¢ [See 
SANHEDRIM.}] This last change arose from the 
fact that the patriarchal seniority, degenerate and 
corrupted as it became before the Captivity, was by 
that event broken up, and a new basis of judica- 
ture had to be sought for. 

With regard to the forms of procedure little 
more is known than may be gathered from the 
two examples, Ruth iv. 2, of a civil, and 1 K. xxi. 
8-14, of a criminal character;¢ to which, as a 
specimen of royal summary jurisdiction, may be 
added the well-known “judgment” of Solomon. 
Boaz apparently empanels as it were the first ten 
‘elders’? whom he meets ‘in the gate,” the well- 
known site of the oriental court, and cites the 
other party by “Ho, such an one; ”’ and the people 
appear to be inyoked as attesting the legality of 
the proceeding. The whole affair bears an extem- 
poraneous aspect, which may, however, be merely 
the result of the terseness of the narrative. In 
Job ix. 19, we have a wish expressed that a “ time 
to plead” might be “set”? (comp. the phrase of 
Roman law, diem dicere). In the case of the in- 
voluntary homicide seeking the city of refuge, he 
was to make out his case to the satisfaction of its 
elders (Josh. xx. 4), and this failing, or the con- 
gregation deciding against his claim to sanctuary 
there (though how its sense was to be taken does 
not appear), he was not put to death by act of 
public justice, but left to the “ avenger of blood ’’ 
(Deut. xix. 12). The expressions between “ blood 
and blood,” between ‘plea and plea”? (Deut. xvii. 
8), indicate a presumption of legal intricacy arising, 
the latter expression seeming to imply something 
like what we call a “cross-suit.” We may infer 
from the scantiness, or rather almost entire absence 
of direction as regards forms of procedure, that the 
legislator was content to leave them to be provided 
for as the necessity for them arose, it being impos- 
sible by any jurisprudential devices to anticipate 
chicane. It is an interesting question how far 
judges were allowed to receive fees of suitors; Mi- 
chaelis reasonably presumes that none were allowed 
or customary, and it seems, from the words of 1 
Sam. xii. 3, that such transactions would have been 
regarded as corrupt. There is another question 
how far advocates were usual. ‘There is no reason 


weakness, either of government or of personal charac- 
ter, in David. His own criminality with Bathsheba 
it is superfluous to argue, since the matter was by 
Divine interference removed from the cognizance of 
human law. 

a Krom Num. iv. 3, 28, 80, it would seem that after 
50 years of age the Levites were excused from the 
service of the tabernacle. This was perhaps a pro- 
vision meant to favor their usefulness in deciding on 
points of law, since the maturity of a judge has hardly 
begun at that age, and before it they would have been 
junior to their lay coadjutors. 

b That some of the heads of such houses, however, 
retained their proper sphere, seems clear from Jer. 


x 


xxvi. 17, where “elders of the land” address an 
‘assembly of the people.” Still, the occasion is not 
judicial. 

e The Sanhedrim is, by a school of Judaism once 
more prevalent than now, attempted to be based on 
the 70 elders of Num. xi. 16, and to be traced through 
the O. T. history. Those 70 were chosen when judi- 
eature had been already provided for (Ex. xviii. 25), 
and their offiee was to assist Moses in the duty of 
governing. But no intluence of any such body is 
traceable in later times at any crisis of history. They 
seem in fact to have left no successors. 

d The example of Susannah and the elders is tou 
suspicious an authority to be cited. 
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to think that until the period of Greek influence, 
when we meet with words based on guyfyopos and 
TapakANTOos, any professed class of pleaders ex- 
isted. Yet passages abound in which the pleading 
of the cause of those who are unable to plead their 
own, is spoken of as, what it indeed was, a noble 
act of charity; and the expression has even (which 
shows the popularity of the practice) become a 
basis of figurative allusion (Job xvi. 21; Prov. 
Xxil., 23, xxiti. 11, xxxi. 9; Is. 1. 17; Jer. xxx. 18, 
1. 34, li. 36). The blessedness of such acts is 
forcibly dwelt upon, Job xxix. 12, 13. 

There is no mention of any distinctive dress or 
badge as pertaining to the judicial officer. A staff 
or sceptre was the common badge of a ruler or 
prince, and this perhaps they bore (Is. xiv. 5; 
Am. i. 5, 8). They would, perhaps, when officia- 
ting, be more than usually careful to comply with 
the regulations about dress laid down in Num. xv. 
38, 89; Deut. xxii. 12. The use of the ‘“ white 
asses’? (Judg. y. 10), by those who ‘sit in judg- 
ment,’’ was perhaps a convenient distinctive mark 
for them when journeying where they would not 
usually be personally known. 

¥or other matters relating to some of the forms 
of law, see OATHS, OFFICERS, WITNESSES. 

Lelie 180 


JUDGES, BOOK OF (DQDW: Kp. 
rat: liber Judicum). I. Title. —The period of 
history contained in this book reaches from Joshua 
to Eli, and is thus more extensive than the time 
of the Judges. A large portion of it also makes 
no mention of them, though belonging to their 
time. But because the history of the Judges oc- 
cupies by far the greater part of the narrative, and 
is at the same time the history of the people, the 
title of the whole book is derived from that por- 
tion. The book of Ruth was originally a part of 
this book. But about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ it was placed in the Hebrew copies 
immediately after the Song of Solomon. In the 
LXX. it has preserved its original position, but as 
a separate book. 

Il. Arrangement. — The book at first sight may 
be divided into two parts —i.—xvi., and xvii.—xxi. 

A. i-xvi. — The subdivisions are: (a.) iii. 5, 
which may be considered as a first introduction, 
giving a summary of the results of the war carried 
on against the Canaanites by the several tribes on 
the west of Jordan after Josliua’s death, and form- 
ing a continuation of Josh. xii. It is placed first, 
as in the most natural position. It tells us that 
the people did not obey the command to expel the 
people of the land, and contains the reproof of them 
by a prophet. (b.) ii. 6-iii. 6. This is a second 
introduction, standing in nearer relation to the fol- 
lowing history. It informs us that, the people fell 
into idolatry after the death of Joshua and his 
generation, and that they were punished for it by 
being unable to drive out the remnant of the in- 
habitants of the land, and by falling under the 
hand of oppressors. A parenthesis occurs (ii. 16- 
19) of the highest importance as giving a key to 
the following portion. It is a summary view of 
the history: the people fall into idolatry; they are 
then oppressed by a foreign power; upon their 
repentance they are delivered by a judge, after 
whose death they relapse into idolatry. (¢.) iii. 7- 
xvi. The words, “and the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord,’ which had been 
already used in ii, 11, are employed to introduce 
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the history of the 13 judges comprised in this 
book. An account of six of these 13 is given at 
greater or less length. The account of the re- 
maining seven is very short, and merely attached 
to the longer narratives. These narratives are as 
follows: (1.) The deliverance of Israel by Oth- 
niel, iii. 7-11. (2.) The history of Ehud, and (in 
31) that of Shamgar, iii. 12-31. (8.) The deliy- 
erance by Deborah and Barak, iv.-v. (4.) The 
whole passage is vi—x. 5. The history of Gideon 
and his son Abimelech is contained in vi.—ix., and 
followed by the notice of Tola, x. 1, 2, and Jair, 
x. 8-5. This is the only case in which the history 
of a judge is continued by that of his children. 
But the exception is one which illustrates the les- 
son taught by the whole book. Gideon’s sin in 
making the ephod is punished by the destruction 
of his family by Abimelech, with the help of the 
men of Shechem, who in their turn become the 
instruments of each other’s punishment. In addi- 
tion to this, the short reign of Abimelech would 
seem to be recorded as being an unauthorized an- 
ticipation of the kingly government of later times. 
(5.) x. 6-xii. The history of Jephthah, x. 6-xii. 
7; to which is added the mention of Ibzan, xii. 8- 
10; Elon, 11, 12; Abdon, 13-15. (6.) The history 
of Samson, consisting of twelve exploits, and form- 
ing three groups connected with his love of three 
Philistine women, xiii—xvi. We may observe in 
general on this portion of the book, that it is 
almost entirely a history of the wars of deliver- 
ance; there are no sacerdotal allusions in it; the 
tribe of Judah is not alluded to after the time of 
Othniel; and the greater part of the judges belong 
to the northern half of the kingdom. 

B. xvii—xxi. — This part has no formal connee- 
tion with the preceding, and is often called an ap- 
pendix. No mention of the judges occurs in it. 
It contains allusions to “the house of God,” the 
ark, and the high-priest. The period to which the 
narfative relates is simply marked by the expression, 
‘when there was no king in Israel’’ (xix. 1; ef. 
xviii. 1). It records (a) the conquest of Laish by 
a portion of the tribe of Dan, and the establish- 
ment there of the idolatrous worship of Jehovah 
already instituted by Micah in Mount Ephraim. 
The date of this occurrence is not marked, but it 
has been thought to be subsequent to the time of 
Deborah, as her song contains no allusion to any 
northern settlements of the tribe of Dan. (4) The 
almost total extinction of the tribe of Benjamin by 
the whole people of Israel, in consequence of their 
supporting the cause of the wicked men of Gibeah, 
and the means afterwards adopted for preventing its 
becoming complete. The date is in some degree 
marked by the mention of Phinehas, the grandson 
of Aaron (xx. 28), and by the proof of the unanim- 
ity still prevailing among the people. 

Ill. Design.— We have already seen that there 
is an unity of plan in i-xvi., the clew to which is 
stated in ii, 16-19. There can be little doubt of 
the design to enforce the view there expressed. But 
the words of that passage must not be pressed too 
closely. It is a general view, to which the facts of 
the history correspond in different degrees. Thus 
the people is contemplated as a whole; the judges 
are spoken of with the reverence due to God’s 
instruments, and the deliverances appear complete. 
But it would seem that the people were in no in- 
stance under exactly the same circumstances, and 
the judges in some points fall short of the ideal. 
Thus Gideon, who in some respects is the most 
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eminent of them, is only the head of his own tribe, 
and has to appease the men of Ephraim by concilia- 
tory language in the moment of his victory over 
the Midianites; and he himself is the means of 
leading away the people from the pure worship of 
God.. In Jephthah we find the chief of the land 
of Gilead only, affected to some extent by personal 
reasons (xi. 9); his war against the Ammonites 
is confined to the east side of Jordan, though its 
issue probably also freed the western side from their 
presence, and it is followed by a bloody conflict 
with Ephraim. Again, Samson’s task was simply 
‘to beyin to deliver Israel’? (xiii. 5); and the oc- 
casions which called forth his hostility to the Phil- 
istines are of a kind which place him on a different 
level from Deborah or Gideon. This shows that 
the passage in question is a general review of the 
collective history of Israel during the time of the 
judges, the details of which, in their varying aspects, 
are given faithfully as the narrative proceeds. 

The existence of this design may lead us to expect 
that we have not a complete history of the times — 
a fact which is clear from the book itself. We have 
only accounts of parts of the nation at any one time. 
We may easily suppose that there were other inci- 
dents of a similar nature to those recorded in xvii.- 
xxi. And in the history itself there are points 
which are obscure from want of fuller information, 
e. g. the reason for the silence about the, tribe of 
Judah (see also viil. 18, ix. 26). Some suppose 
even that the number of the judges is not complete; 
but there is no reason for this opinion. Bedan (1 
Sam. xii. 11) is possibly the same -as Addon. 
Ewald (Gesch. ii. 477) rejects the common explan- 
ation that the word is a contracted form of Ben- 
Dan, i.e. Samson. And Jael (v. 6) need not be 
the name of an unknown judge, or a corruption of 
Jair, as Ewald thinks, but is probably the wife of 
Heber. ‘The days of Jael’’ would earry the 
misery of Isrgel up to the time of the victory over 
Sisera, and such an expression could hardly be 
thought too great an honor at that time (see v. 
Q4). [JABL.] 

IV. Materials.—The author must have found 
certain parts of his book in a definite shape: ¢. g. 
the words of the prophet (ii. 1-5), the song of 
Deborah (v.), Jotham’s parable (ix. 7-20; see also 
xiv. 14, 18, xv. 7, 16). How far these and the rest 
of his materials came to him already written is a 
matter of doubt. Stiihelin (Kvzt. Untersuch. p. 
106) thinks that iii. 7-xvi. present the same man- 
ner and diction throughout, and that there is no 
need to suppose written sources. So Havernick 
(Kinleitung, i. 1, pp. 68 ff, 107) only recognizes 
the use of documents in the appendix. Other 
critics, however, trace them throughout. Bertheau 
(On Judges, pp. xxviii.-xxxii.) says that the differ- 
ence of the diction in the principal narratives, 
coupled with the fact that they are united in one 
plan, points to the incorporation of parts of previous 
histories. Thus, according to him, the author found 
the substance of iv. 2-24 already accompanying the 
song of Deborah; in vi—ix. two distinct authorities 
are used—a life of Gideon, and a history of 
Shechem and its usurper; in the account of Jeph- 
thah a history of the tribes on the east of Jordan 
is employed, which meets us again in different parts 
of the Pentateuch and Joshua; and the history of 
Samson is taken from a longer work on the Philis- 
tine wars. Ewald’s view is similar (Gesch. i. 184 
ff., ii. 486 ff. ). 

V. Relation to other Books.— (A.) To Joshua. — 
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Josh. xv.-xxi. must be compared with Judg. i. in 
order to understand fully how far the several tribes 
failed in expelling the people of Canaan. Nothing 
is said in ch. i. about the tribes on the east of Jor- 
dan, which had been already mentioned (Josh. xiii. 
13), nor about Levi (see Josh. xiii. 33, xxi. 1-42). 
The carrying on of the war by the tribes singly is 
explained by Josh. xxiv. 28. The book begins with 
a reference to Joshua’s death, and ii. 6-9 resumes 
the narrative, suspended by i.—ii. 5, with the same 
words as are used in concluding the history of 
Joshua (xxiv. 28-31). In addition to this the fol- 
lowing passages appear to be common to the two 
books: compare Judg. i, 10-15, 20, 21, 27, 29, 
with Josh. xv. 14-19, 13, 63, xvii. 12, xvi. 10. A 
reference to the conquest of Laish (Judg. xviii.) 
occurs in Josh. xix. 47. 

(B.) To the books of Samuel and Kings. — We 
find in i. 28, 80, 33, 35, a number of towns upon 
which, “ when Israel was strong,’’ a tribute of bond- 
service was levied; this is supposed by some to 
refer to the time of Solomon (1 K. ix. 13-22). 
The conduct of Saul towards the Kenites (1 Sam. 
xv. 6), and that of David (1 Sam. xxx. 29), is ex- 
plained by i. 16. A reference to the continuance 
of the Philistine wars is implied in xiii. 5. The 
allusion to Abimelech (2 Sam. xi. 21) is explained 
by ch. ix. Chapters xvii.—xxi. and the book of Ruth 
are more independent, but they have a general 
reference to the subsequent history. 

The question now arises whether this book 
forms one link in an historical series, or whether it 
has a closer connection either with those that pre- 
cede or follow it. We cannot infer anything from 
the agreement of its view and spirit with those of 
the other books. But its form would lead to the 
conclusion that it was not an independent book 
originally. |The history ceases with Samson, 
excluding Eli and Samuel; and then at this point 
two historical pieces are added — xvii.—xxi. and the 
book of Ruth, —independent of the general plan and 
of each other. This is sufficiently explained by 
Ewald’s supposition that the books from Judges to 
2 Kings form one work. In this case the histories 
of Eli and Samuel, so closely united between them- 
selves, are only deferred on account of their close 
connection with the rise of the monarchy. And 
Judg. xvii.—xxi. is inserted both as an illustration of 
the sin of Israel during the time of the Judges, in 
which respect it agrees with i—xvi., and as present- 
ing a contrast with the better order prevailing in 
the time of the kings. Ruth follows next, as 
touching on the time of the judges, and contain- 
ing information about David's family history which 
does not occur elsewhere. The connection of these 
books, however, is denied by DeWette (£inleit. 
§ 186) and Thenius (Kurzgef. exeg. Handb., Sam. 
p. xv.; Kdnige, p.i.). Bertheau, on the other hand, 
thinks that one editor may be traced from Genesis 
to 2 Kings, whom he believes to be Ezra, in agree- 
ment with Jewish tradition. 

VI. Date.— The only guide to the date of this 
book which we find in ii. 6—-xvi. is the expression 
‘unto this day,’’ the last occurrence of which (xv. 
19) implies some distance from the time of Samson. 
But i. 21, according to the most natural explana- 
tion, would indicate a date, for this chapter at 
least, previous to the taking of Jebus by Dayid (2 
Sam. v. 6-9). Again, we should at first sight sup- 
pose i. 28, 30, 33, 35, to belong to the time of 
the judges; but these passages are taken by most 
modern critics as pointing to the time of Solomon 
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(ef. 1 K. ix. 21). ixvi. may therefore have been 
originally, as Ewald thinks (Gesch. i. 202, 203),, the 
commencement of a larger work reaching down to 
above a century after Solomon (see also Davidson, 
Inti oluction, 649, 650). Again, the writer of the 
appendix lived when Shiloh was no longer a relig- 
ious centre (xviii. 81); he was acquainted with the 
regal form of government (xvii. 6, xvili. 1). There 
is some doubt as to xviii. 80. It is thought by 
some to refer to the Philistine oppression. But it 
seems more probable that the Assyrian captivity is 
intended, in which case the writer must haye lived 
after 721 B. c. The whole book therefore must 
have taken its present shape after that date. And 
if we adopt Ewald’s view, that Judges to 2 Kings 
form ‘one book, the final arrangement of the whole 
must have been after the thirty-seventh year of 
Jehoiachin’s captivity, or B. Cc. 562 (2 K. xxy. 27). 
Bertheau’s suggestion with respect to Ezra brings 
it still lower. But we may add, with reference to 
the subject of this and the two preceding sections, 
that, however interesting such inquiries may be, 
they are only of secondary importance. Few per- 
sons are fully competent to conduct them, or even 
to pass judgment on their discordant resuits. And 
whatever obscurity may rest upon the whole mat- 
ter, there remains the one important fact that we 
have, through God’s providence, a continuous his- 
tory of the Jewish people, united throughout by 
the conviction of their dependence upon God and 
government by Him. ‘This conviction finds its 
highest expression in parts of the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets; but it was contirmed by 
the events of the history — although, at times, in 
a manner which gave room to Faith to use its power 
of perception, and allowed men in those days, as 
well as in these, to refuse to recognize it. 

VII. Chronology. — The time commonly as- 
signed to the period contained in this book is 299 
years. But this number is not derived directly 
from it. ‘The length of the interval between Josh- 
ua’s death and the invasion of Cushan-rishathaim, 
and of the time during which Shamgar was judge, 
is not stated. ‘The dates which are given amount 
to 410 years when reckoned consecutively; and 
Acts xiii. 20 would show that this was the compu- 
tation commonly adopted, as the 450 years seem to 
result from adding 40 years for Eli to the 410 of 
this book.¢ Buta difficulty is created by xi. 26, and 
in a still greater degree by 1 K. vi. 1, where the 
whole period from the Exodus to the building of 
the Temple is stated at 480 years (440, LXX.). 
One solution questions the genuineness of the date 
in 1 Kings. Kennicott pronounces against it 
(Diss. Gen. 80, § 3), because it is omitted by Ori- 
gen when quoting the rest of the verse. And it is 
urged that Josephus would not haye reckoned 
592 years for the same period, if the present read- 
ing had existed in his time. But it is defended 
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by Thenius (ad /oc.), and is generally adopted, 
partly on account of its agreement with Egyptian 
chronology. Most of the systems therefore shorten 
the time of the judges by reckoning the dates as 
inclusive or contemporary. But all these combina- 
tions are arbitrary. And this may be said of Keil’s 
scheme, which is one of those least open to objec- 
tion. He reckons the dates successively as far as 
| Jair, but makes Jephthah and the three following 
judges conten:porary with the 40 years of the Phil- 
istine oppression (cf. x. 6-xiii. 1); and by compress- 
ing the period between the division of the land 
and Cushan-rishathaim into 10 years, and the 
Philistine wars to the death of Saul into 39, he 
arrives ultimately at the 480 years. Ewald and 
Bertheau haye proposed ingenious but unsatisfactory 
explanations — differing in details, but both built 
upon the supposition that the whole period from 
the Exodus to Solomon was divided into 12 gen- 
erations of 40 years; and that, for the period of the 
judges, this system has become blended with the 
dates of another more precise reckoning. On the 
whole, it seems safer to give up the attempt to as- 
certain the chronology exactly. ‘The successive 
narratives give us the history of only parts of the 
country, and some of the occurrences may have 
been contemporary (x. 7). Round numbers seem 
to have been used —the number 40 occurs four 
times; and two of the periods are without any 
date. On this difficult subject see also CHRONOL- 
oGy, vol. i. p. 444 f. 

VILL. Commentaries. — The following list is 
taken from ‘Bertheau (Kurzyef. exeg. Handb. z. A. 
T. (Lief. vi.], Das Buch der Richter u. Rut [Leipz. 
1845]), to whom this article is principally indebted. 
(1.) Rabbinical: In addition to the well-known 
commentaries, see R. Tanchumi Hierosol. ad libros 
Vet. Test. commentarii Avabici specimen una cum 
annotationibus ad aliquot loca libri Judd., ed. Ch. 
Fr. Schnurrer, ‘Tubing. 1791, 4to; R. Tanchumi 
Hierosol. Comment. in prophetus Arab. specimen 
(on Judg. xiii—xxi.), ed. Th. Haarbriicker, Halis, 
1842, 8yo. (2.) Christian. Victor. Strigel, Scholia 
in libr. Judd., Lips. 1586; Serrarius, Comment. in 
lin os Jos. Judd., ete., 1609; Critici Sacri, tom. ii. 
Lond. 1660; Sebast. Schmidt, Zn lide. Judd., Ar- 
gentor. 1706, 4to; Glerici V2 7. libri historic, 
Amstelod. 1708, fol.; J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche 
Uebers. des A. T. Gittingen, 1772: Dathe, Libri 
hist. Lat. vers. 1784; Keeget. Handb. d. A. T. 
[St. 2, 3]; Maurer, Comment. gamma. crit. [yol. i-] 
pp- 126-153; Rosenmiilleri Seholia [pars xi.], vol. 
ii. Lipsize, 1835; Gottl Ludw. Studer, Das Buch 
der Richter grammat. und histor. erklért, 1835. 
There are many separate treatises on ch. y., a list 
of which is found in Bertheau, p. 80. 


E. R. O. 
* Other references. — Among the older com- 
mentators (see above) are also J. Drusius, Ad loca 


a * Tt should be stated that the order of the Greek 
in the oldest manuscripts (A B C and the Sinaitic MS.) 
assigns the 450 years in Acts xiii. 19, 20 to the period 
of the quasi possession of the promised land before the 
conquest, and not to that of the administration of the 
judges. This order places cai peta tatra after ev- 
thkovra and before éSwke. The translation then is: 
«He gave them their land as a possession about four 
hundred and fifty years; and, after that, he gave [to 
them] judges until Samuel the prophet.” Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Luthardt (Reuter’s Repertorium, 1855, p. 205), 


Green (Course of Developed Criticism, p. 109), Words- | 


worth (i oc.), and others adopt this reading. In this 


case, adding together the years from the birth of 
Isaac (regarded as the pledge of the possession de jure 
of Canaan) to that of Jacob (60), the age of Jacob on 
going into Egypt (130), the sojourn in Egypt (215, as 
required by Gal iii. 17), and the time of the wander- 
ing in the wilderness (47), we haye as the result 452 
years between Isaac and the judges. Meyer says con- 
fidently that this form of the text is corrupt (Aostel- 
gesch. p. 231, ed. 1854) ; but it is singular that so many 
of the best authorities agree in this variation. For 
fuller details on this question see the writer’s Com- 
mentary onthe Acts, pp. 127 f. and 214 f. Bu. 
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dificihora Josue Jud. ef Sam. Commentarius, 
Franek. 1618; J. Bonfrére, Josua, Judices et Ruth 
Commentario illustrati, Par. 1631; J. A. Osiander, 
Comm. in Judices, Tubing. 1682. For a fuller 
list, see Winer, Handb. d. theol. Lit. i. 202 f.; 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica (Subjects), col. 
280 f. Later writers: T. S. Rordam, Libri Judicum 
et Ruth secundum versionem Syriaco-Hexaplarem, 
ex Codice Muset Britannici nune primum editi, 
ete. 2 fasc. Haynie, 1859-61, accompanied by a 
translation and notes. QO. I. Fritzsche, Liber 
Judicum secundum LXX. Interpretes — Triplicem 
Textus Conformationem recensuit, Lectionis Va- 
rietates enotavit, Interpret. Vet. Lat. Fragmenta 
addidit, Turici, 1867, valuable as a contribution to 
the textual criticism of the Septuagint version. 
Wahl, Ueber den Verfusser-des Buches der Rich- 
ter, Ellwangen, 1859. Kamphausen, chien, in 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vol. ii. (1859), a new ver- 
sion with brief notes; and on the chronology 
(which Bunsen attempts, to yery little purpose, 
to illustrate from Egyptian history), Bibelwerk, i. 
pp- cexxxiii.-celiii. C. F. Keil, Josua, Richter u. 
Ruth, in the Bibl. Comm. of Weil and Delitzsch, 
iii. 175-356 (1863), transl. by J. Martin in Clark’s 
For. Theol. Libr. (Edin. 1865). Paulus Cassel, 
Richter u. Ruth (Theil y. of Lange’s Bibelwerk, 
1865, pp. 1-197). He enumerates and charac- 
terizes the most important Jewish expositors of 
the book. Chr. Wordsworth, Holy Bible with 
Notes, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 75-157 (1865). This 
author adheres very strictly to the typical principle 
of interpretation as applied both to the persons and 
the events mentioned in Judges. Joh. Bachmann, 
Der Buch der Richter, mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf die Gesch. seiner Ausleguny u. s. w- (1868), 
i. 1-242. This volume contains only the first three 
chapters. It promises in its spirit, comprehensive- 
ness, and scholarship to be a work of the first order. 
Niigelsbach, Richter, Buch der, in Herzog’s feal- 
Eneyk. xiii. 29-32, a yaluable article. See the 
Lvinleitungen in das A. T. by Bleek (pp. 341-355) 
and Keil (pp. 153-163, 2e Aufl.) for outlines of the 
course of criticism on this book, and for their own 
views as representatives of somewhat different Bibli- 
eal schools. ‘Hengstenberg, Die Zeit der Lichter, 
in his Awthentie des Pent. ii. 116-148. J. N. Tiele, 
Chronol. des A. T. pp. 39-58 (1839).  Stiihelin, 
Untersuchungen iib. den Pentateuch, die Bicher 
Josua, Richter, ete. (1843). Milman, History of 
the Jews, new ed., i. 282-318 (N. Y. 1864). 
Stanley, Jewish Church, i. 315-426 (Amer. ed.). 
His recapitulation of the contents of the book is 
vividly sketched and suggestive. He assigns to the 
period of the judges a position in Hebrew history 
similar to that of the Middle Ages in Christian 
history as to the prevalent moral degeneracy com- 
mon to the two epochs, though relieved in both 
cases by many single examples of heroism in behalf 
of religion and of the public welfare. G. Rawlinson, 
Historical Ividences (Bampton Lectures for 1859), 
pp. 81 f., 295 f. (Amer. ed.). Kitto, Datly Bible 
Illustrations, Morning Series, vol. ii. (Porter’s ed.). 
The principal monographs on ch. y. (the Song of 
Deborah) haye been mentioned under Barak 
(Amer. ed.). For practical and homiletic uses, see 
especially Bishop Hall, Contemplations on the Old 
Test., bks. ix., x., xi. H. 

* JUDGMENT, DAY OF. [Rusur- 
RECTION. | 

JUDGMENT-HALL. The word Pretorium 
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(Tpartrdpiov) is so translated five times in the A. V. 
of the N. T.; and in those five passages it denotes 
two different places. 

1. In John xviii. 28, 33, xix. 9, it is the residence 
which Pilate occupied when he visited Jerusalem; 
to which the Jews brought Jesus from the house 
of Caiaphas, and within which He was examined 
by Pilate, and scourged and mocked by the soldiers, 
while the Jews were waiting without in the neigh- 
borhood of the judgment-seat (erected on the Pave- 
ment in front of the Pretorium), en which Pilate 
sat when he pronounced the final sentence. The 
Latin word pretorium originally signified (see 
Smith’s Dict. of Ant.) the general’s tent in a 
Roman camp (Liv. xxviii. 27, &e.); and afterwards 
it had, among other significations, that of the palace 
in which a goyernor of a province lived and admin- 
istered justice (Cic. Vern. ii. 4, § 28, &e.). The 
site of Pilate’s prsetorium in Jerusalem has given 
rise to much dispute, some supposing it to be the 
palace of king Herod, others the tower of Antonia; 
but it has been shown elsewhere that the latter was 
probably the Preetorium, which was then and long 
afterwards the citadel of Jerusalem. [JERUSALEM, 
p- 1326 a.] This is supported by the fact that, at 
the time of the trial of Christ, Herod was in Jeru- 
salem, doubtless inhabiting the palace of his father 
(Luke xxiii. 7). It appears, however, from a pas- 
sage of Josephus (B. J. ii. 14, § 8), that the Roman 
governor sometimes resided in the palace, and set 
up his judgment-seat in front of it. Pilate cer- 
tainly lived there at one time (Philo, Leg. in 
Caium, 38, 39). Winer conjectures that the pro- 
eurator, when in Jerusalem, resided with a body- 
guard in the palace of Herod (Josh. B. J. ii. 15, 
§ 5), while the Roman garrison occupied Antonia. 
Just in like manner, a former palace of Hiero be- 
came the pretorium, in which Verres lived in 
Syracuse (Cic. Ver. ii. 5, § 12). 

2. In Acts xxiii. 35 Herod’s judgment-hall or 
preetorium in Ceesarea was doubtless a part of that 
magnificent range of buildings, the erection of 
which by king Herod is deseribed in Josephus (Ant. 
xy. 9, § 6; see also B. J. i. 21, §§ 5-8). 

3. The word “ palace,’? or “ Czesar’s court,” in 
the A. V. of Phil. i. 13, is a translation of the 
same word preetorium. he statement in a later 
part of the same epistle (iy. 22) would seem to 
connect this preetorium with the imperial palace at 
Rome; but no classical authority is found for so 
designating the palace itself. The praetorian camp, 
outside the northern wall of Rome, was far from the 
palace, and therefore unlikely to be the praetorium 
here mentioned. An opinion well deserving con- 
sideration has been adyocated by Wieseler, and by 
Conybeare and Howson (Life of St. Paul, ch. 26), 
to the effect that the praetorium here mentioned 
was the quarter of that detachment of the Prae- 
torian Guards which was in immediate attendance 
upon the emperor, and had barracks in Mount 
Palatine. It will be remembered that St. Paul, on 
his arrival at Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), was delivered 
by the centurion into the custody of the preetorian 
prefect.“ 

* Prof. Lightfoot at present (/pistle to the Phi- 
Uppians, pp. 86, 97 ff, Lond. 1868) understands 
mpaitwpiy (Phil. i. 13) in the sense of * pree- 
torians,”’ and not “ preetorian camp’? as formerly 
(Journ. of Class. and Sacr, Philol. iv. 58 ff). 


a * On the genuineness of that passage, sce vol. i. 
p. 885, note a (Amer. ed.). H. 
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With this direct personal sense we might expect 
the dative without éy, as in the other clause (comp. 
also Acts iv. 16, vii. 13; 1 Tim. iv. 15). But with 
the local sense as the direct one and the personal 
as indirect. (as in Ewald’s “im ganzen Pretorium 
unter den kriegern,’’ see his Sendschriben des Ap. 
Paulus, p. 441), the variation of construction is 
natural. See Meyer's note on this passage; also 
the art. CassAr’s HousEnoLp (Amer. ed.). 
H. 


4. The word pretoriwm occurs also in Matt. 
xxvii. 27, where it is translated “common hall” 
[A. V. marg. “ governor’s house’”’?], and in Mark 
xv. 16. In both places it denotes Pilate’s residence 
in Jerusalem. Wi Hee: 


* JUDGMENT-SEAT, the translation (A. 
V.) in various passages of Bjua, and once of 
Kpithpiov. [GABBATHA ; JUDGMENT-HALL ¢ 
PraroriuMm.| Some critics adopt this sense of 
kperhptoy in 1 Cor. yi. 2, 4 (see Meyer in loc., and 
comp. James ii. 6, A. V.). 

JUDITH. 1. (TAT [see below] : "10v8/0; 
[Alex. Lou@iy: Judith]). “The daughter of Beeri 
the Hittite,’ and wife of Esau (Gen. xxvi. 54). 
[AHOLIBAMAH. | 


2. [Iovdie; Vat. Sin. Alex. Tovdes0 ; Ald. | 


TovdH0, ‘Lovd<(9.] ‘The heroine of the apocryphal 
book whieh bears her name, who. appears as an 
ideal type of piety (Jud. viii. 6), beauty (xi. 21), 
courage, and chastity (xvi. 22 ff.). Her supposed 
descent from Simeon (ix. 2) and the manner in 
which she refers to his cruel deed (Gen. xxxiv. 28 ff. ), 
mark the conception of the character, which evi- 
dently belongs to a period of stern and_ perilous 
conflict. The most unserupulous daring (xiii.) is 
combined with zealous ritualism (xii. 1 ff), and 
faith is turned to action rather than to supplication 
(viii. 31 ff). Clement of Rome (4p. i. 55) assigns 
to Judith the epithet given to Jael (Iovdel@ 7 
peakapta,) ; and J erome sees in her exploit the image 
of the victory of the Church over the power of evil 
(Ep. Ixxix. 11, p. 508; “Judith . . . in typo Ee- 
clesize diabolum capite truncavit;”’ ef. Ep. xxii. 21, 
p- 105). 

The name is properly the feminine form of 


ane h Judeus (ef. Jer. xxxvi. 14, 21). In the 


passage of Genesis it is generally taken as the cor- 
relative of Judah, i. e. praised.” B. F.-W. 


* In the A. V. ed. 1611 and other early editions 
the name of the heroine of this book is uniformly 
spelt Judeth, as in the Genevan version. This 
orthography was doubtless derived from the Aldine 
edition, which reads *Iovd4@ in the heading, and 
often, though not uniformly, in the text of the 
book. A. 


JU’DITH, THE BOOK OF, like that of 
Tobit, belongs to the earliest specimens of historical 
fiction. The narrative of the reign of “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Nineveh” (i. 1), of the campaign 
of Holofernes, and the deliverance of Bethulia, 
through the stratagem and courage of the Jewish 
heroine, contains too many and too serious difficul- 
ties, both historical and geographical, to allow of 
the supposition that it is either literally true, or 
even carefully moulded on truth. The existence 
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of a kingdom of Nineveh and the reign of a Nebu- 
chadnezzar are in themselves inconsistent with a 
date after the return; and an earlier date is ex- 
cluded equally by internal evidence and by the 
impossibility of placing the events in harmonious 
connection with the course of Jewish history. The 
latter fact is seen most clearly in the extreme 
varieties of opinion among those critics who have 
endeavored to maintain the veracity of the story. 
Nebuchadnezzar has been identified with Cambyses, 
Xerxes, Esarhaddon, Kiniladan, Merodach Baladan, 
etc., without the slightest show of probability. But 
apart from this, the text evidently alludes to the 


| position of the Jews after the exile, when the Temple 


was rebuilt (v. 18. 19, iv. 3) and the hierarchical 
government established in place of the kingdom 
(xv. 8, 9 yepovola tay vidy Iopana: ef. iv. 4, 
Samaria; viii. 6, rpoodBBarov, mpovynvioy); and 
after the Return the course of authentie history ~ 
absolutely excludes the possibility of the occurrence 
of such events as the book relates. This funda- 
mental contradiction of facts, which underlies the 
whole narrative, renders it supertiuous to examine 
in detail the other objections which may be urged 
against it (e. g. iv. 6, Joacim; ef. 1 Chr. vi.; 
Joseph. Ant. x. 8, § 6, JoAcIM). 

2. The value of the book is not, however, les- 
sened by its fictitious character. On the contrary 
it becomes even more yaluable as exhibiting an ideal 
type of heroism, which was outwardly embodied in 
the wars of independence. The self-sacrificing faith 
and unscrupulous bravery of Judith were the qual- 
ities by which the champions of Jewish freedom 
were then enabled to overcome the power of Syria, 
which seemed at the time scarcely less formidable 
than the imaginary hosts of Holofernes. The 
peculiar character of the book, which is exhibited 
in these traits, affords the best indication of its 
date; for it cannot be wrong to refer its origin to 
the Maccabean period, which it reflects not only 
in its general spirit but even in smaller traits. ‘The 
impious design of Nebuchadnezzar finds a parallel 
in the prophetic description of Antiochus (Dan. xi. 
31 ff.), and the triumphant issue of Judith’s courage 
must be compared not with the immediate results 
of the invasion of Apollonius (as Bertholdt, ind. 
25538 ff.), but with the victory which the author 
pictured to himself as the reward of faith. But 
while it seems certain that the book is to be referred 
to the second century B. c. (175-100 B. c.), the 
attempts which have been made to fix its date 
within narrower limits, either to the time of the 
war of Alexander Jannzeus (105-4 B. c., Moyers) 
or of Demetrius IT. (129 B. c., Ewald), rest on very 
inaccurate data. It might seem more natural (as 
a mere conjecture) to refer it to an earlier time, ec. 
170 8. c., when Antiochus Epiphanes made his 
first assault upon the Temple.« 

3. In accordance with the view which hag been 
given of the character and date of the book, it is 
probable that the several parts may have a distinct 
symbolic meaning. Some of the names can scarcely 
have been chosen without regard to their deriva- 
tion (¢. g. Achior = Brother of Light; Judith = 
Jewess; Bethulia = m> ina, the virgin of ies 
hovah), and the historical difficulties of the person 
of Nebuchadnezzar disappear when he is regarded 


« The theory of Volkmar (Das vierte Buch Ezra, p. 
6; Theol. Jahrb. 1856, 1857) that the book of Judith 
refers to the period of the Parthian war of Trajan, need 


only be noticed in passing, as it assumes the spurious- 
ness of the First Epistle of Clement (§ 6). 
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as the Scriptural type of’ worldly power. But it 
is, perhaps, a mere play of fancy to allegorize the 
whole narrative, as Grotius has done (Prol. in 
Jud.), who interprets Judith of the Jewish nation 


widowed of outward help, Bethulia (mp-Ss2) 
of the Temple, Nebuchadnezzar of the Devil, and 


Holofernes (WIT) 4550, lictor serpentis) of An- 


tiochus, his emissary; while Joacim, the bigh- 
priest, conveys, as he thinks, by his name the 
assurance that “ God will rise up’ to deliver this 
people. : 

4. Two conflicting statements have been pre- 
served as to the original language of the book. 
Origen speaks of it together with Tobit as “ not 
existing in Hebrew eyen among the Apocrypha”’ 
in the Hebrew collection (Zp. ad Afric. § 13, 
ovde yap exovow adda [of ‘EBpaio.) Kat ev 
’Amoxpvoots “EBpaiotl, os am avtay paldyres 
éyvéxopey), by which statement he seems to im- 
ply that the book was originally written in Greek. 
Jerome, on the other hand, says that ‘among the 
Hebrews the book of Judith is read among the 
Hagiographa [Apocrypha] . . . and being written 
in the Chaldee language is reckoned among the 
histories”? (Pref. ad Jud.). The words of Origen 
are, however, somewhat ambiguous, and there can 
be little doubt that the book was written in Pales- 
tine in the national dialect (Syro-Chaldaic), though 
Jahn (inl. ii. § 3) and Eichhorn (2inl. in d. 
Apokr. 327) maintain the originality of the present, 
Greek text, on the authority of some phrases which 
may be assigned very naturally to the translator or 
reviser.@ ie 

5. The text exists at present in two distinct 
recensions, the Greek (followed by the Syriac) and 
the Latin. The former evidently is the truer rep- 
resentative of the original, and it seems certain 
that the Latin was derived in the main from the 
Greek by a series of successive alterations. Jerome 
confesses that his own translation was free (“ magis 
sensum e sensu quam verbum e verbo transferens ”’ ) ; 
and peculiarities of the language (Fritzsche, p. 122) 
prove that he took the old Latin as the basis of his 
work, though he compared it with the Chaldee 
text, which was in his possession (‘+ sola ea quee in- 
telligentia integra in verbis Chaldzeis invenire potui 
Latinis expressi’’). The Latin text contains many 
curious errors, which seem to haye arisen in the 
first instance from false hearing (Bertholdt, Hind. 
2574 f.; e.g. x. 5, nal &ptwv Kabapar, Vulg. et 
panes et casewm, i.e. kad tupod; xvi. 3, Ori eis 
mapeuBoras avrov, Vulg. qui poswit castra sua, 
i. @ 6 Bels; Xvi. 17, Kal KAadoovra év aicOjcet, 
Vulg. ut wrantur et sentiant); and Jerome remarks 
that it had been variously corrupted and interpolated 
before his time. At present it is impossible to 
determine the authentic text. In many instances 
the Latin is more full than the Greek (iv. 8-15, v. 
11-20, v. 22-24, vi. 15 ff, ix: 6 ff), which however 
contains peculiar passages (i. 18-16, vi. 1, &e.). 
Even where the two texts do not differ in the details 
of the narrative, as is often the case (e. g. 1, 3 ft, 
iii. 9, v. 9, vi. 13, vii. 2 ff, x. 12 ff, xv. 11, xvi. 
25), they yet differ in language (@. g. ¢. XV., ete.), 
and in names (¢. g. viii. 1) and numbers (e. g. i. 2); 
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and these variations can only be explained by going 
back to some still more remote source (cf. Bertholdt, 
Link. 2568 ff.), which was probably an earlier Greek 
copy.? 

6. The existence of these various recensions of 
the book is a proof of its popularity and wide cir- 
culation, but the external evidence of its use is ° 
very scanty. Josephus was not acquainted with it, 
or it is likely that he would have made some use 
of its contents, as he did of the apocryphal addi- 
tions to Esther (Jos. Ant. xi. 6, §1 ff). The first 
reference to its contents occurs in Clem. Rom. (Hp. 
i. 55), and it is quoted with marked respect by 
Origen (Sel. in Jerem. 23: cf. Hom, ix. in Jud. 1), 
Hilary (¢ Psal. exxy. 6), and Lucifer (De non 
pare. p. 955). Jerome speaks of it as “reckoned 
among the Sacred Scriptures by the Synod of Nice,” 
by which he probably means that it was quoted in 
the records of the Council, unless the text be cor- 
rupt. It has been wrongly inserted in the cata- 
logue at the close of the Apostolic Canons, against 
the best authority (cf. Hody, De Bibl. Text. 646 a), 
but it obtained a place in the Latin Canon at an 
early time (ef. Hilar. Prol. in Ps. 15), which it 
commonly maintained afterwards. [CANon.] 

7. The Commentary of Fritzsche (Kurzgefass- 
tes Kxeg. Handbuch, Leipzig, 1853) is by far the 
best which has appeared; within a narrow compass 
it contains a good critical apparatus and scholarlike 
notes. BUR We 


* Tnterature. — Besides the Introductions and 
other general works referred to under the art. Aroc- 
RYPHA, the following essays and treatises may be 
noted : Reuss, art. Judith in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Allyem. Encykl., Sect. ii. Theil xxviii. pp. 98-103. 
Vaihinger, in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. vii. 135-142. 
Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cyel. of Bibl. Lit., 3d ed., ii. 
692-696. “G. B.” in the Journ. of Sacr. Lit. for 
July, 1856, pp. 342-363, and B. H. Cowper, The 
Book of Judith and its Geography, ibid. Jan. 1861, 
pp- 421-440. O. Wolff (Cath.), Das Buch Judith 
als geschichthche Urkunde vertheidigt u. erklart, 
Leipz. 1861, of little or no value. The most elabo- 
rate and remarkable among the recent publications 
relating to the book is that of Volkmar, Hundb. d. 
Einl. in die Apokryphen, ler Theil, 1¢ Abth. Judith, 
Tib. 1860. He maintains that the book was com- 
posed in the first year of the reign of Hadrian, near 
the end of A. D. 117 or the beginning of 118, and 
that it describes, under the disguise of fictitious 
names, the war of Trajan against the Parthians 
and Jews, and the triumph of the latter in the 
death of Lusius Quietus, the general, of Trajan 
and governor of Judxa. Nebuchadnezzar stands 
for Trajan; Nineveh is Antioch ‘ the great,” as the 
chief city under the Roman sway in the East; and 
Assyria accordingly stands for Syria as the repre- 
sentative of the power which oppressed the Jews, 
the region where that power was concentrated. 
‘“« Arphaxad the king of the Medes’’ represents the 
Parthian Arsacidee; Ecbatana is Nisibis, Holo- 
fernes Lucius Quietus, and the beautiful widow 
Judith symbolizes Judea in her desolation, but 
still faithful to Jehovah, and destined to triumph 
over herenemies. This explanation is carried out 
into detail with great learning and ingenuity. It 


a The present Greek text offers instances of mis- 
translation which clearly point to an Aramaic original : 
e.g. iii. 9, xv. 8, i. 8; ef. v. 15, 18 (Vaihinger, in 


Herzog’s Encykl. 8. y.; Fritzsche, Hint. § 2; De Wette, 
Bint. § 308, ¢.). 

b Of modern versions the English follows the Greek, 
and that of Luther the Latin text. 
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was first. proposed by Volkmar in Zellers Theol. 
Jahrb. for 1856, p. 362 ff., and more fully set forth 
in an article in-the same periodical, 1857, pp. 441- 
4.8; comp. his articles on the Parthian-Jewish war 
of Trajan, in the Rhcinisches Museum f. Philol. 
and the Zeitschr. f. Alverthwmskunde for 1858. His 
view has been accepted by Baur, Hitzig (Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1860, pp. 240-259), 
and Schenkel. Strong objections to it have heen 
urged by Hilgenfeld, Zcitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1858, 
i. 270-281, and 1861, iv. 335-385; R. A. Lipsius, 
ibid. 1859, ii. 39-121, and in the Literarisches 
Centralblatt f. Deutschlund, 1861, coll. 605-610; 
Ewald, Jahrb. f. Bibl. wiss. xi. 226-231, and (tt. 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1861, ii. 693-710; and L. Dies- 
tel, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1862, pp. 781-784. 
See also Ewald’s Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 3° Ausg. 
iy. 618-625 (541 ff., 2e Aufi.). On the different 
forms of the Judith-legend in Jewish tradition, see 
Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrasch, vols. i., ti. (1853 f.), 
and Lipsius, Jiidische Quellen zur Judithsage, in 
Hilgenfeld’s Zedtschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1867, x. 337- 
366. A. 

JU’‘EL (Clovfd; [Vat. Tovva, but joined with 
the following word:] Johel). 1. 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 
{Ux..] 

2. ({Vat. OunaA, but joined with the preceding 
word:] Jesse?.) 1 Esdr. ix. 35. [Jort, 13.| 


JULIA (ClIovaAla: [.Juliam, ace.]), a Christian 
woinan at Rome, probably the wife, or perhaps the 
sister of Philologus, in connection with whom she 
is saluted by St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 15). Origen sup- 
poses that they were master and mistress of a 
Christian household which included the other per- 
sons mentioned in the same yerse. Some modern 
critics have conjectured that the name may be that 
of a man, Julias. AMee Dial 8 

JULIUS (IovaAros: [Julius]), the courteous 
centurion of ‘ Augustus’ band,’ to whose charge 
St. Paul was delivered when he was sent prisoner 
from Czesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1, 3). [CEN- 
TURION. | 

Augustus’ band has been identified by some 
commentators with the Italian band (Acts x. 1); 
by others, less probably, with the body of cavalry 
denominated Sebasteni by Josephus (Ant. xix. 9, 
§ 2, &.). Conybeare and Howson (Life of St. 
Paul, ch. 21) adopt in the main Wieseler’s opinion, 
that the Augustan cohort was a detachment of the 
Preetorian Guards attached to the person of the 
Roman governor at Ceesarea; and that this Julius 
may be the same as Julius Priscus (Tacit. (ist. ii. 
92, iv. 11), sometime centurion, afterwards prefect 
of the Preetorians. [ITALIAN BAND, Amer. ed.] 

Wien isa I. 


JU'NIA (lIouvlas, i. e. JuNtAs: [Juniam, 
ace.]),a Christian at Rome, mentioned by St. Paul 
as one of his kinsfolk and fellow-prisoners, of note 
among the Apostles, and in Christ before St. Paul 
(Rom. xvi. 7). Origen conjectures that he was 
possibly one of the seventy disciples. Hammond 
also takes the name to be that of a man, Junias, 
which would be a contraction (as Winer observes) 
of Junilius or Junianus. [ANDRoNICUS.] Chrys- 
ostom, holding the more common, but perhaps less 
probable, hypothesis that the name is that of a 
woman, Junia, remarks on it, “ How great is the 
devotion of this woman, that she should be counted 
worthy of the name of Apostle!” Nothing is 
known of the imprisonment to which St. Paul 
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refers: Origen supposes that it is that bondage 
from which Christ makes Christians free. 
Wi hea Be 

JUNIPER (O55, from oD, “bind,” 
Gesen. p. 1317: pabuev, putdv, 1K. xix. 4, 5: 
juniperus). It has been already stated [CEDAR] 
that the oxycedrus or Pheenician juniper was the 
tree whose wood, called “ cedar-wood,’’ was ordered 
by the law to be used in ceremonial purification 
(Lev. xiv. 4; Num. xix. 6). The word, however, 
which is rendered in A. V. juniper, is beyond 
doubt a sort of broom,*Genista monosperma, Ge- 
nistu retam of Forskal, answering to the Arabic 
Rethem, which is also found in the desert of Sinai 
in the neighborhood of the true juniper (Robinson, 
ii, 124). Jt is mentioned as affording shade to 
Elijah in his flight to Horeb (1 K. xix. 4, 5), and 
as affording material for fuel, and also,in extreme 
cases, for human food (Ps. exx. 4; Job xxx. 4). It 
is very abundant in the desert of Sinai, and affords 
shade and protection, both in heat and storm, to 
travellers (Virg. Georg. ii. 434, 436). 
are very bitter, and would thus serve as food only 
in extreme cases; but it may be doubted whether 


WW (Job xxx. 4) is to be restricted to roots only, 
or to be taken in a wider sense of product, and 
thus include the fruit, which is much liked by 
sheep, and may thus have sometimes served for 
human food (Ges. p. 1484). The roots are much 
valued by the Arabs for charcoal for the Cairo 
market. Thus the tree which afforded shade to 
Elijah may have furnished also the “coals” or 
ashes for baking the cake which satisfied his hunger 
(1 K. xix. 6; see also Ps. exx. 4, “coals of juni- 
per’’). The Rothem is a leguminous plant, and 
bears a white flower. It is found also in Spain, 
Portugal, and Palestine. Its abundance in the 
Sinai desert gave a name toa station of the Israel- 
ites, Rithmah (Num. xxxiii. 18,19; Burckhardt, 
Syria, pp. 483, 537; Robinson, i. 203, 205; Lord 
Lindsay, Letters, p. 183; Pliny, //. NV. xxiv. 9, 65; 
Balfour, Plants of the Bible, p. 50; Stanley, S. ¢ 
P. pp. 20,79, 521; [Thomson, Lund and Book, 
ii. 436 ff; and especially Tristram, Nat. Hist. of 
the Bible, p. 339 f. (Lond. 1867). — H.]). 

Wisse. 


JU’PITER (Zeds, LXX. [and N. T.: Jupi- 
ter|). Among the chief measures which Antiochus 
Epiphanes took for the entire subversion of the 
Jewish faith was that of dedicating the Temple at 
Jerusalem to the service of Zeus Olympius (2 Mace. 
vi. 2), and at the same time the rival Temple on 
Gerizim was dedicated to Zeus Xenius (Jupiter 
Hospitalis, Vulg.). The choice of the first epithet 
is easily intelligible. The Olympian Zeus was the 
national god of the Hellenic race (Thucyd. iii. 14), 
as well as the supreme ruler of the heathen world, 
and as such formed the true opposite to Jehovah, 
who had revealed Himself as the God of Abraham. 
The application of the second epithet, “the God 
of hospitality’? (ef. Grimm, on 2 Mace. J. c.), is 
more obscure. In2 Mace. vi. 2 it is explained by 
the clause, “as was the character of those who 
dwelt in the place,” which may, however, be an 
ironical comment of the writer (cf. Q. Curt. iv. 5, 
8), and not a sincere eulogy of the hospitality of 
the Samaritans (as Ewald, Gesch. iv. 339 n.). 


Jupiter or Zeus is mentioned in one passage of 
the N. T., on the occasion of St. Paul’s visit to 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 12, 13), where the expression 


Its roots ~ 


JUSHAB-HESED 


‘Jupiter, which was before their city,’’ means that | 
his temple was outside the city.¢ BB. F. W. 

* The Lystrians on that occasion called Bar- 
nabas Jupiter (ver. 12), because Paul being “the 
chief speaker’? and therefore Mercury, the god of 
eloquence, they supposed the other visitor must be 
Jupiter, whom they specially worshipped. They had a 
tradition also that these two gods had once travelled 
in disguise among them (see Ovid, Met. viii. 611). 
It has been suggested too that Paul may have been 
the older man of the two, and Barnabas more im- 
posing than Paul in his personal appearance (comp. 
2eGore xe 1,010): H 


JUSHAB-HB’SED (Or AWA: ?Ago- 
Bed; [ Vat. ApoBacor;} Alex. AcoBaecd; [Comp. 
‘TwouBerdd: | Josabhesed), son of Zerubbabel (1 
Chr. iii. 20). It does not appear why the five chil- 
dren in this verse are separated from the three in 
ver. 19. Bertheau suggests that they might be by 
a different mother, or possibly born in Judeea after 
the return, whereas the three others were born at 
Babylon. The name of Jushab-hesed, i.e. ‘ Loy- 
ing-kindness is returned,’ taken im conjunction 
with that of his father and brothers, is a striking 
expression of the feelings of pious Jews at the re- 
turn from Captivity, and at the same time a good 
illustration of the nature of Jewish names. 

Ae Cn ts 
JUS’TUS (‘loderos: [ Justus, just’? ]). Schoett- 
gen (for. Hebr. in Act. Ap.) shows by quotations 
from -rabbinical writers that this name was not 
unusual among the Jews. 1. A surname of Joseph 
called Barsabas (Acts i. 23). [JosupH BARsA- 
BAS. | 

2. <A Christian at Corinth, with whom St. 
Paul lodged (Acts xviii. 7). The Syr. and Arab. 
have Titus, while the Vulg. combines both names 
Titus Justus. 


* Paul did not lodge with Justus at this time, 
but having left the synagogue preached at the house 
of Justus, which being near the synagogue was so 
much the more convenient for that purpose (ver. 8). 
For aught that appears, he abode still with Aquila 
(ver. 3) after this separation from the Jews. Nor is 
Justus spoken of as a Christian, but as a Jewish 
proselyte (geBouévov rdv Oedy), though evidently 
he had more sympathy with Paul than with the 
Jews, and no doubt soon became a believer. H. 

8. A surname of Jesus, a friend of St. Paul 
(Col. iv. 11). [Jesus, p. 1347.] 


JUTTAH (TO, 


TTVOAY and in xxi. 16, FS? [ewtended, inclined] : 


prey; Alex. lerra; Tavi, Alex. omits: Jota, Jeta), 
acity in the mountain region of Judah, in the 
neighborhood of Maon and Carmel (Josh. xv. 55). 
It was allotted to the priests (xxi. 16), but in the 
catalogue of 1 Chr. vi. 57-59, the name has es- 
caped. In the time of Eusebius it was a large 
village («bun meylorn), 18 miles southward of 
Eleutheropolis (Onomasticon, “Jettan”?). A vil- 
lage called Yutta was visited by Robinson, close to 
Main and Kurmul (Bibl. Res. 1st ed. ii. 195, 628), 
which doubtless represents the ancient town. 


4. @ Jutah;? also 
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Reland (Pal. p. 870) conjectures that Jutta is 
the wéArs “Iovda (A. V. “a city of Juda”’) in the 
hill country, in which Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist, resided (Luke i. 39). But this, though 
feasible, is not at present confirmed by any positive 
evidence. [JupaA, Crry or, Amer. ed.] G. 


K. 


KAB’ZEEL Osvap {see below]: [in 
Josh.,] BaroeAenaA, Alex. Kaodena, [Comp. KaB- 
ond, Ald. KaBoefhA; in 2 Sam.,] KaBeoeha, 
[Vat. KaraBec@na, Comp. Ald. KaBacafa; in 1 
Chr.,] KaBacandA: Cabscel), one of the “cities” 
of the tribe of Judah; the first named in the enu- 
meration of those next Edom, and apparently the 
farthest south (Josh. xv. 21). Taken as Hebrew, 
the word signifies ‘“ collected by God,” and may be 
compared with JOKTHEEL, the name bestowed by 
the Jews on an E:domite city. Kabzeel is memo- 
rable as the native place of the great hero BunatAH- 
ben-Jehoiada, in connection with whom it is twice 
mentioned (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. xi. 22). After 
the Captivity it was reinhabited by the Jews, and 
appears as JEKABZEEL. 

It is twice mentioned in the Onomasticon — as 
KaBoena and Capseel; the first time by Eusebius 
only, and apparently confounded with Carmel, un- 
less the conjecture of Le Clere in his notes on the 
passage be accepted, which would identify it with 
the site of Elijah’s sleep and vision, between Beer- 
sheba and Horeb. No trace of it appears to have 
been discovered in modern times. “ 


**K A’/DES (Kddns: Vulg. omits), Jud. i 
perhaps the same as Kaprsit (see below), 
Kepesh, Josh. xy. 23. A. 


KA/’DESH, KA’DESH BAR/NEA [#eb. 


Barne‘a] (wD, yaq2 war [see in the art. 
and notes | : Kdins [Ez. xlyii. 19, Rom. Vat. Ka- 
dnl, Kadns Bapyj, Kadns rod Bapyy [Num. 
xxxiy. 4; Cades, Cadesbarne]). This place, the 
scene of Miriam's death, was the farthest point to 
which the Israelites reached in their direct road to 
Canaan; it was also that whence the spies were 
sent, and where, on their return, the people broke 
out into murmuring, upon which their strictly penal 
term of wandering began (Num. xiii. 3, 26, xiv. 
29-33, xx. 1; Deut. ii. 14). It is probable that 
the term “ Kadesh,”’ though applied to signify a 
“‘city,’’ yet had also a wider application to a region, 
in which Kadesh-Meribah certainly, and Kadesh- 
Barnea probably, indicates a precise spot. ‘Thus 
Kadesh appears as a limit eastward of the same 
tract which was limited westward by Shur (Gen. 
xx. 1). Shur is possibly the same as Sihor, “ which 
is before Egypt’ (xxv. 18; Josh. xiii. 3; Jer. ii. 
18), and was the first portion of the wilderness on 
which the people emerged from the passage of the 
Red Sea. [SHuR.] “ Between Kadesh and Bered” 
is another indication of the site of Kadesh as an 
eastern limit (Gen. xvi. 14), for the point so fixed 
is ‘the fountain on the way to Shur” (y. 7), and 


or 


*a The name Jupiter also occurs in the A. V. in 
Acts xix. 85, where “ the image [of the goddess Arte- 
mis] which fell down from Jupiter” is the translation 
of rod Sorerods. A. 

b This — with one t—is the form given in Hahn’s 


text of xy. 55; Michaelis and Walton insert a dagesh, 
but it was apparently unknown to any of the old 
translators, in whose versions (with the exception of 
the Alex. LXX.), whatever shape the word assumes, it 
retains a single t. 
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the range of limits is narrowed by selecting the 
western one not so far to the west, while the eastern 
one, Kadesh, is unchanged. Again, we haye Ka- 
desh as the point to which the foray of Chedor- 
Jaomer ‘returned ’*—a word which does not im- 
ply that they had previously visited it, but that it 
lay in the direction, as viewed from Mount Seir 
and Paran mentioned next before it, which was 
that of the point from which Chedorlaomer had 
come, namely, the North. Chedorlaomer, it seems, 
coming down by the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, 
smote the Zuzims (Ammon, Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 
20), and the Emims (Moab, Deut. ii. 11), and the 
Horites in Mount Seir, to the south of that sea, 
unto “El-Paran that is by the wilderness.” He 
droye these Horites over the Arabah into the et- 
Yih region. Then “returned,” 7. e. went north- 
ward to Kadesh and Hazazon Tamar, or Engedi 
(comp. Gen. xiy. 7; 2 Chr. xx. 2). In Gen. xiv. 7 
Kadesh is identified with Kn-Mishpat, the “foun- | 
tain of judgment,” and is connected with Tamar, | 
or Hazazon Tamar, just as we find these two in the | 
comparatively late book of Ezekiel, as designed to 
mark the southern border of Judah, drawn through | 
them and terminating seaward at the + River to 
(or toward) the Great Sea.’ Precisely thus stands 
Kadesh-Barnea in the books of Numbers and Joshua 
(comp. Ez. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28; Num. xxxlv. 4; 
Josh. xy. 3). Unless then we are prepared to make 
a double Kadesh for the book of Genesis, it seems 
idle with Reland (Palestina, p. 114-17) to distin- 
guish the “ En-Mishpat, which is Kadesh,’”’ from 
that to which the spies returned. For there is an 
identity about all the connections of the two, which, 
if not conclusive, will compel us to abandon all 
possible inquiries. This holds especially as regards 
Paran and Tamar, and in respect of its Leing the 
eastern limit of a region, and also of being the first 
point of importance found by Chedorlaomer on 
passing round the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. In a strikingly similar manner we have the 
limits of a route, apparently a well-known one at 
the time, indicated by three points, Horeb, Mount 
Seir, Kadesh-Barnea, in Deut. i. 2, the distance 
between the extremes being fixed at “11 days’ 
journey,” or about 165 miles, allowing 15 miles to 
an ayerage day’s journey. ‘This is one element for 
determining the site of Kadesh, assuming of course 
the position of Horeb ascertained. The name of 
the place to which the spies returned is “‘ Kadesh”’ 
simply, in Num. xiii. 26, and is there closely con- 
nected with the “wilderness of Paran;’’ yet the 
«wilderness of Zin” stands in near conjunction, 
as the point whence the “search” of the spies 
commenced (yer. 21). Again, in Num. xxxii. 8, 
we find that it was from Kadesh-Barnea that the 
mission of the spies commenced, and in the re- 
hearsed narrative of the same event in Deut. i. 19, 
and ix. 23, the name ‘“ Barnea”’ is also added. 
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Thus far there seems no reasonable doubt of the 
identity of this Kadesh with that of Genesis. Again, 
in Num. xx., we find the people encamped in Ka- 
desh after reaching the wilderness of Zin. For the 
question whether this was a second visit (supposing 
the Kadesh identical with that of the spies), or a 
continued occupancy, see WILDERNESS OF WAN- 
DERING. The mention of the “ wilderness of Zin ”’ 
is in favor of the identity of this place with that of 
Num. xiii. The reasons which seem to have fostered 
a contrary opinion are the absence of water (ver. 2) 
and the position assigned — “in the uttermost of” 
the “border”? of Edom. Yet the murmuring 
seems to have arisen, or to have been more intense 
on account of their having encamped there in the 
expectation of finding water; which affords again a 
presumption of identity. Further, “ the wilderness 
of Zin along by the coast.of Edom”? (Num. xxxiy. 
3; Josh. xv.) destroys any presumption to the con- 
trary arising from that position. Jerome clearly 
knows of but one and the same Kadesh —« where 
Moses smote the rock,’ where “ Miriam’s monu- 
ment,’ he says, ‘ was still shown, and where Chedor- 
laomer smote the rulers of Amalek.” It is true 
Jerome gives a distinct article on Kaddns, &v0a 7 
rHyn THS Kploews, i. € En-mishpat, but only 
perhaps in order to record the fountain as a distinet 
local fact. The apparent ambiguity of the position, 
first, in the wilderness of Paran, or in Paran; and 
secondly in that of Zin, is no real increase to the 
difficulty. For whether these tracts were contigu- 
ous, and Kadesh on their common border, or ran 
into each other, and embraced a common territory, 
to which the name ‘“ Kadesh,” in an extended 
sense, might be given, is comparatively unimportant. 
It may, however, be observed, that the wilderness 
of Paran commences, Num. x. 12, where that of 
Sinai ends, and that it extends to the point, whence 
in ch. xiii. the spies set out, though the only posi- 
tive identification of Kadesh with it is that in xiii. 
26, when on their return to rejoin Moses they comme 
“to the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh.”” PARAN 
then was evidently the general name of the great 
tract south of Palestine, commencing soon after 
Sinai, as the people advanced northwards — that 
perhaps now known as the desert e¢-Tih. Hence, 
when the spies are returning southwards they return 
to Kadesh, viewed as in the wilderness of Paran; 
though, in the same chapter, when starting north- 
wards on their journey, they commence from that 
of Zin. It seems almost to follow that the wilder- 
ness of Zin must have overlapped that of Paran on 
the north side; or must, if they were parallel and 
lay respectively east and west, have had a further 
extension northwards than this latter. In the 
designation of the southern border of the Israelites 
also, it is observable that the wilderness of Zin is 
mentioned as a limit, but nowhere that of Paran > 
(Num. xxxiy. 3, Josh. xy. 1), unless the dwelling 


@ Another short article of Jerome’s, apparently 
referred to by Stanley (S. § P. 93 note), as relating 
likewise to En-mishpat, should seem to mean some- 
thing wholly different, namely, the well of Isaac and 
Abimelech in Gerar: ¢péap Kpicews els ert viv éote 
kadpn Bypday (puteus judicis) kadovmévyn ev 7 Tepa- 
TUK). 

b There is a remarkable interpolation in the LXX., 
or (as seems less probable) omission in the present 
Neb. text of Num. xxxiii. 86, where, in following the 


various stages of the march, we find respectively as 
follows .— 


HEBREW. 
“ETE WN 3 SSPE Ayo 
WIN NTIS - 


GREEK. 
: Kai darfpav ex Teowioy Déep kai rapevéBadov ev ri 
épyw 20, Kal amfpav ék THs épyjuov Xiv, kat mapeve- 
Badov eis THY Epypov Lépav: ait} éort Kaéys. 
The LXX. would make them approach the wilderness 


of Sin first, and that of Paran secondly, thus reversing 
the effect of the above observations. 
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of Ishmael “in the wilderness of Paran” (Gen. 
xxl. 21) indicates that, on the western portion of 
the southern border, which the story of Hagar indi- 
cates as his dwelling-place, the Paran nomenclature 
prevailed. 

If it be allowed, in the dearth of positive testi- 
mony, to follow great natural boundaries in sug- 
gesting an answer to the question of the situation 
of these adjacent or perhaps overlapping wilder- 
nesses, it will be seen, on reference to Kiepert’s map 
(in Robinson, vol. i.; see also Russegger’s map of 
the same region), that the Arabah itself and the 
plateau westward of it are, when we leave out the 
commonly so-called Sinaitic peninsula (here con- 
sidered as corresponding in its wider or northerly 
portion to “the wilderness of Sinai’’), the two 
parts of the whole region most strongly partitioned 
off from and contrasted with one another. On this 
western plateau is indeed superimposed another, no 
less clearly marked out, to judge from the map, as 
distinct from the former as this from the Arabah; 
but this higher ground, it will be further seen, 
probably gorresponds with “the mountain of the 
Amorites.”” ‘The Arabah, and its limiting barrier 
of high ground @ on the western side, differ by about 
400 or 500 feet in elevation at the part where Rob- 
inson, advancing from Petra towards Hebron, 
ascended that barrier by the pass el-Khirar. At 
the N. W. angle of the Arabah the regularity of 
this barrier is much broken by the great wadies 
which converge thither; but from its edge at ¢l- 
Khirdr the great floor stretches westward, with no 
great interruption of elevation, if we omit the super- 
imposed plateau, to the Egyptian frontier, and 
northward to Rhinocolura and Gaza. Speaking of 
it apparently from the point of view at el-Khirdr, 
Robinson (ii. 586, 587) says it is “‘not exactly a table- 
land, but a higher tract of country, forming the 
first of the several steps or offsets into which the 
ascent of the mountains in this part is divided.” 
It is now known as the wilderness e¢-7%h. A general 
description of it occurs in Robinson (i. 261, 262), 
together with a mention of the several travellers 
who had then previously visited it: its configura- 
tion is given, 2. 294. If this e¢-7ih region rep- 
resent the wilderness of Paran, then the Arabah 
itself, including all the low ground at the southern 
aud southwestern extremity of the Dead Sea, may 
stand for the wilderness of Zin. ‘The superimposed 
plateau has an eastern border converging, towards 
the north, with that of the general elevated tract 
on which it stands, @. e. with the western barrier 
aforesaid of the Arabah, but losing towards its 
higher or northern extremity its elevation and pre- 
ciseness, in proportion as the general tract on which 
it stands appears to rise, till, near the S. W. curve 
of the Dead Sea, the higher plateau and the general 
tract appear to blend. ‘The convergency in question 
arises from the general tract having, on its eastern 
side, 7. e. where it is to the Arabah a western limit, 
a barrier running more nearly N. and S. than that 
of the superimposed plateau, which runs about 
E. N. E. and W. 8S. W. This highest of the two 
steps on which this terrace stands is described by 
Williams (Holy City, i. 463, 464), who approached it 
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from [Hebron — the opposite direction to that in 
which Robinson, mounting towards Hebron by the 
higher pass es-Sw/fah,> came upon it —as “a 
gigantic natural rampart of lofty mountains, which 
we could distinctly trace for many miles ¢ E. and 
W. of the spot on which we stood, whose precipitous 
promontories of naked rock, forming as it were 
bastions of Cyclopean architecture, jutted forth in 
irregulat masses from the mountain-barrier into the 
southern wilderness, a confused chaos of chalk.’ 4 
Below the traveller lay the Wady Murreh, running 
into that called ¢/-likreh, identifying the spot with 
that described by Robinson (ii. 587) as ‘a formid- 
able barrier supporting a third plateau” (reckoning 
apparently the Arabah as one), rising on the other, 
i. é. northern side of the Wady el-Fikreh. But 
the southern face of this highest plateau is a still 
more strongly defined wall: of mountains. The 
Israelites must probably have faced it, or wandered 
along it, at some period of their advance from the 
wilderness of Sinai to the more northern desert of 
Paran. There is no such boldly-marked line of 
cliffs north of the et-Tih and el-Odjmeh ranges, 
except perhaps Mount Seir, the eastern limit of the 
Arabah. There is a strongly marked expression in 
Deut. i. 7, 19, 20, “the mountain of the Amorites,”’ 
which, besides those of Seir and Hor, is the only 
one mentioned by name after Sinai, and which is 
there closely connected with Kadesh Barnea. The 
wilderness (that of Paran) “great and_ terrible,” 
which they passed through after quitting Horeb 
(vv. 6, 7, 19), was ‘ by the way of’? this ‘ moun- 
tain of the Amorites.’’ ‘+ We came,” says Moses, 
“‘to Kadesh Barnea; and I said unto you, ye are 
come unto the mountain of the Amorites.’’ Also 
in yer. 7, the adjacent territories of this mountain- 
region seem not obscurely intimated; we have the 
Shefelah (“plain’’?) and the Arabah (‘“yale’’), 
with the “hills”? (“hill-country of Judah’’) be- 
tween them; and “the South’’ is added as that 
debatable outlying region, in which the wilderness 
strives with the inroads of life and culture. There 
is no natural feature to correspond so well to this 
mountain of the Amorites as this smaller higher 
plateau superimposed on et-7%h, forming the water- 
shed of the two great systems of wadies, those north- 
westward towards the great Wacdy el-Arish, and 
those northeastward towards the Wady Jerdfeh 
and the great Wady e/-Jeib. Indeed, in these con- 
verging wady-systems on either side of the “ moun- 
tain,’ we have a desert-continuation. of the same 
configuration of country, which the Shefelah and 
Arabah with their interposed water-shedding high- 
lands present further north. And eyen as the name 
ARABAH is plainly continued from the Jordan 
Valley, so as to mean the great arid trough between 
the Dead Sea and Elath; so perhaps the Shefelah 
(“vale ’’) might naturally be viewed as continued 
to the ‘river of Egypt.’’ And thus the “ mountain 
of the Amorites’’ would merely continue the moun- 
tain-mass of Judah and Ephraim, as forming part 
of the land “which the Lord our God doth give 
unto us.”” The southwestern angle of this higher 
plateau, is well defined by the bluff peak of Jebel 
Ardif, standing in about 80° 22’ N., by 34° 30’ 


@ Called, at least throughout a portion of its course, 
Jebel el-Beyanéh. 

b There are three nearly parallel passes leading to 
the same level: this is the middle one of the three. 
Schubert (Reise, ii. 441-8) appears to have taken the 
same path ; Bertou that on the W. side, ¢/- Yemen. 

96 


e This is only the direction, or apparent direction, 
of the range at the spot, its general one being as above 
stated. See the maps. 

d 80 Robinson, before ascending, remarks (ii. 585) 
that the hills consisted of chalky stone and con- 
glomerate. 
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E. Assuming the region from Wady Feian to 
the Jebel Mousa as a general basis for the position 
of Horeb, nothing farther south than this ./ebed 
 Ardif appears to give the necessary distance from 
it for Kadesh, nor would any point on the west 
side of the western face of this mountain region 
suit, until we get quite high up towards Beer-sheba. 
Nor, if any site in this direction is to be chosen, is 
it easy to account for “the way of Mount Seir”’ 
being mentioned as it is, Deut. i. 2, apparently as 
the customary route “ from Horeb” thither. But 
if, as further reasons will suggest, Kadesh lay prob- 


ably near the S. W. curve of the Dead Sea, then | 
“Mount Seir” will be within sight on the KE. 


during all the latter part of the journey “from 
Horeb”’ thither. This mountain region is in 
Kiepert’s map laid down as the territory of the 
Azdzimeh, but is said to be so wild and rugged 
that the Bedouins of all other tribes avoid it, nor 
has any road eyer trayersed it (Robinson, i. 186). 
Across this then there was no pass; the choice of 
routes lay between the road which, leading from 
Elath to Gaza and the Shefelah, passes to the 
west of it, and that which ascends from the northern 
extremity of the Arabah by the Ma’aleh Akrabbim 
towards Hebron. The reasons for thinking that 
the Israelites took this latter course are, that if they 
had taken the western, Beer-sheba would seem to 
have been the most natural route of their first at- 
tempted attack (Robinson, i. 187). It would also 
have brought them too near to the land of the 
Philistines, which it seems to have been the Divine 
purpose that they should avoid. But above all, the 
features of the country, scantily as they are noticed 
in Num., are in favor of the eastern route from the 
Arabah and Dead Sea. 

One site fixed on for Kadesh is the ’ Ain es-Shey- 
abeh on the south side of this “ mountain of the 
Amorites,”” and therefore too near Horeb to fulfill 
the conditions of Deut. i. 2. Messrs. Rowlands and 
Williams (Holy City, i. 463-68) argue strongly in 
favor of a site for Kadesh on the west side of this 
whole mountain region, towards Jebel Helal, where 
they found “a large single mass or small hill of 
solid rock, a spur of the mountain to the north of 
it, immediately rising above it, the only visible 
naked rock in the whole district.’ They found 
salient water rushing from this rock into a basin, 
but soon losing itself in the sand, and a grand 
space for the encampment of a host on the S. W. 
side of it. In favor of it they allege, (1) the name 
Kadés or Kides, pronounced in English Kadddse 
or Kiiddase, as being exactly the form of the He- 
brew name Kadesh; (2) the position, in the line of 
the southern boundary of Judah; (3) the corre- 
spondence with the order of the places mentioned, 
especially the places Adar and Azmon, which these 
travellers recognize in Adetrat and Aseimeh, other- 
wise (as in Kiepert’s map) Kadeirat and Kvsei- 
meh; (4) its position with regard to Jebel el-Ha- 
lal, or Jebel Helel; (5) its position with regard to 
the mountain of the Amorites (which they seem to 
identify with the western face of the plateau); (6) 


| nea. 
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its situation with regard to the grand S. W. route 
to Palestine by Beer-lahai-roi from Egypt; (7) its 
distance from Sinai, and the goodness of the way 
thither; (8) the accessibility of Mount Hor from 
this region. Of these, 2, 4, 5, and 8, seem of no 
weight; 1 is a good deal weakened by the fact 
that some such name seems to have a wide range? 
in this region; 3 is of considerable force, but seems 
overbalanced by the fact that the whole position 
seems too far west; arguments 6 and 7 rather tend 
against than for the view in question, any western 
route being unlikely (see text above), and the 
“goodness”? of the road not being discoverable, 
but rather the reverse, from the Mosaic record. 
But,. above all, how would this accord with “the 
way of Mount Seir’’ being that from Sinai to 
Kadesh Barnea2 (Deut. i. 2). 

In the map to Robinson’s last edition, a Jebel 
el-Kudeis is given on the authority of Abeken. 
But this spot would be too far to the west for the 
fixed point intended in Deut. i. 2 as Kadesh Bar- 
Still, taken in connection with the region en- 
deayored to be identified with the “ mountain of 
the Amorites,’”’ it may be a general testimony to 
the prevalence of the name Kadesh within certain 
limits; which is further supported by the names 
given below.? 

The indications of locality strongly point to a 
site near where the mountain of the Amorites de- 
scends to the low region of the Arabah and Dead 
Sea. Tell Arad is perhaps as clear a local monu- 
ment of the event of Num. xxi. 1, as we can ex- 
pect to find. [Arap.] “The Canaanitish king 
of Arad” found that Israel was coming “by the 
way of the spies,’ and ‘fought against’? and 
‘took some of them prisoners.’’ The subsequent 
defeat of this king is clearly connected with the 
pass es-Stfa, between which and the Tell Arad a 
line drawn ought to give us the direction of route 
intended by “by the way of the spies; ’’ accordingly, 
within a day’s journey on either side of this line 
produced towards the Arabah, Kadesh-Barnea 
should be sought for. [Horman.] Nearly the 
same ground appears to have been the scene of the 
previous discomfiture of the Israelites rebelliously 
attempting to force their way by this pass to occupy 
the “ mountain ” where “ the Amalekites and Am- 
orites ’’ were “before them” (Num. xiv. 45; Judg. 
i. 17): further, however, this defeat is said to have 
been “in Seir’”’ (Deut. i. 44). Now, whether we 
admit or not with Stanley (S. ¢ P. 94 note) that 
Edom had at this period no territory west of the 
Arabah, which is perhaps doubtful, yet there can 
be no room for doubt that “the mountain of the 
Amorites ’? must at any rate be taken as their 
western limit. Hence the overthrow in Seir must_ 
be east of that mountain, or, at furthest, on its 
eastern edge. The “ Seir’’ alluded to may be the 
western edge of the Arabah below the es-Si/fa pass. 
When thus driven back, they “abode in Kadesh 
many days” (Deut. i 46). The city, whether we 
prefer Kadesh simply, or Kadesh-Barnea, as its 
designation, cannot have belonged to the Amorites, 


@ What is more disputable than the 8. houndary 
line? Jebel Helal derives its sole significance from a 


passage not specified in Jeremiah. The “mountain of, 


the Amorites,” as shown aboye, need not be that west- 
ern face. Mt. Hor is as accessible from elsewhere. 

» Seetzen’s last map shows a Wady Kidiese corre- 
sponding in position nearly with Jebel el-Kudeise given 
in Kiepert’s, on the authority of Abeken. Zimmer- 


mann’s Atlas, sect. x., gives el-Cadessah as another ' 


name for the well-known hill Madurah, or Moderah, 
lying within view of the point described above, from 
Williams's Holy City, i. 463, 454. This is towards the 
east, a good deal nearer the Dead Sea, and so far 
more suitable. Further, Robertson’s map in Stewart’s 
The Tent and the Khan places an ?Ain Khades near 
the junction of the Wady Abyad with the Wady el- 
Arish ; but in this map are tokens of some confusion 
in the drawing. 
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for these after their victory’ would probably have 
disputed possession of it; nor could it, if plainly 
Amoritish, have been “in the uttermost of the 
border” of Edom. It may be conjectured that it 
lay in the debatable ground between the Amorites 


and Kdom, which the Israelites in a message of | 


courtesy to Edom might naturally assign to the 
latter, and that it was possibly then occupied in fact 
by neither, but by a remnant of those Horites 
whom Edom (Deut. ii. 12) dislodged from the 
“mount” Seir, but who remained as refugees in 
that arid and unenviable region, which perhaps was 
the sole remnant of their previous possessions, and 
which they still called by the name of “ Seir,”’ their 
patriarch. This would not be inconsistent with “the 
edge of the land of Edom”’ still being at Mount 
Hor (Num. xxxiii. 37), nor with the Israelites re- 
garding this debatable ground, after dispossessing 
the Amorites from “their mountain,” as pertain- 
ing to their own “south quarter.’’ If this view be 
admissible, we might regard “ Barnea’’ as a He- 
braized remnant of the Horite language, or of 
some Horite name.@ 

The nearest approximation, then, which can be 
given to a site for the city of Kadesh, may be prob- 
ably attained by drawing a circle, from the pass es- 
Sia, at the radius of about a day’s journey; its 
southwestern quadrant will intersect the “ wilder- 
ness of Paran,” or e¢-T%th, which is there overhung 
by the superimposed plateau of the mountain of the 
Amorites; while its southeastern one will cross 
what has been designated as the “ wilderness of 
Zin.” This seems to satisfy all the conditions of the 
passages of Genesis, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
which refer to it. The nearest site in harmony 
with this view, which has yet been suggested (Rob- 
inson, ii. 175), is undoubtedly the ’.Ain el- Weibeh. 
To this, however, is opposed the remark of a tray- 
eller (Stanley, S. § P. p.96) who went probably with 
a deliberate intention of testing the local features 
in reference to this suggestion, that it does not 
afford among its “stony shelves of three or four 
feet high” any proper “cliff” (yd), such as 
is the word specially describing that “rock” (A. 
V.) froni which the water gushed. It is however 
nearly opposite the Wady Ghuweir, the great 
opening into the steep eastern wall of the Arabah, 
and therefore the most probable “highway” by 
which to “pass through the border’ of Edom. 
But until further examination of local features has 
been made, which owing to the frightfully desolate 
character of the region seems very difficult, it 
would be unwise to push identification further. 

Notice is due to the attempt to discover Kadesh 
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jin Petra, the metropolis of the Nabathzans (Stan- 


ley, S. f P.p. 94), embedded in the mountains to 
which the name of Mount Seir is admitted by all 
authorities to apply, and almost overhung by Mount 
Hor. No doubt the word Seld, “ cliff,” is used as 
a proper name occasionally, and may probably in 2 
K. xiv. 7; Is. xvi. 1, be identified with a city or 
spot of territory belonging to Edom. But the two 
sites of Petra and Mount Hor are surely far too 
close for each to be a distinct camping station, as 
in Num. xxxiii. 36, 37. The camp of Israel would 
have probably covered the site of the city, the 


| mountain, and several adjacent valleys. But, further, 


the site of Petra must have been as thoroughly 
Edomitish territory as was that of Bozran, the 
then capital, and could not be described as being 
“in the uttermost’ of their border. ‘ Mount Seir” 
was ‘given to Esau for a possession,” in which he 
was to be unmolested, and not a “ foot’s breadth” 
of his land was to be taken. This seems irrecon- 
cilable with the quiet encampment of the whole of 
Israel and permanency there for “ many days,’’ as 
also with their subsequent territorial possession of 
it, for Kadesh is always reckoned as a town in the 
southern border belonging to Israel. Neither does 
a friendly request to be allowed to pass through the 
land of Edom come suitably from an invader who 
had seized, and was occupying one of its most dif- 
ficult passes; nor, again, is the evident temper of 
the Edomites and their precautions, if they con- 
templated, as they certainly did, armed resistance 
to the violation of their territory, consistent with 
that. invader being allowed to settle himself by 
anticipation in such a position without a stand 
being made against him. But, lastly, the conjunc- 
tion of the city Kadesh with ‘the mountain of the 
Amorites,” and its connection with the assault 
repulsed by the Amalekites and Canaanites (Deut. 
i. 44; Num. xiv. 43), points to a site wholly away. 
from Mount Seir. ‘ 

A paper in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
April, 1860, entitled A Critical Enquiry into the 
Route of the Exodus, discards all the received sites 
for Sinai, even that of Mount Hor, and fixes on 
Elusa (e/-Kalesah) as that of Kadesh. The argu- 
ments of this writer will be considered, as a whole, 
under WILDERNESS OF WANDERING. 

Kadesh appears to have maintained itself, at: 
least as a name, to the days of the prophet Ezekiel 
(. c.) and those of the writer of the apocryphal 
book of Judith (i. 9 [A. V. Kades]). The ‘“ wilder- 
ness of Kadesh”’ occurs only in Ps. xxix. 8, and is 
probably undistinguishable from that of Zin. As 
regards the name ‘ Kadesh,’’ there seems some 
doubt whether it be originally Hebrew.> 


a First has suggested YII-TVD, son of wander- 


ing, = Bedouin; but VD does not occur as “ son” 


in the writings of Moses. The reading of the LXX. 
in Num. xxxiv. 4, Kédns tod Bapvy, seems to favor 
the notion that it was regarded by them as a man’s 
name. The name “Meribah” is accounted for in 
Num. xx. 13. ([Merwau.] ([Simonis as cited by 


Gesenius regards YIND as from 1D, open country, 
and VV}, wandering, r. Y\).—H.] 


b It may be perhaps a Horite word, corrupted so as 
to bear a signification in the Hebrew and Arabic; but, 
assuming it to be from the root meaning “ holiness,” 
which exists in various forms in the Heb. and Arab., 
there may be some connection between that name, 

. 


supposed to indicate a shrine, and the En-Mishpat = 
Fountain of Judgment. The connection of the priestly 
and judicial function, having for its root the regarding 
as sacred whatever is authoritative, or the deducing 
all subordinate authority from the Highest, would sup- 
port this view. Compare also the double functions 
united in Sheikh and Cadi. Further, on this suppo- 
sition, a more forcible sense accrues to the name Kadesh 
Meribah =“ strife’ or “ contention,” being as it were 
a perversion of Mishpat = judgment —a taking it in 
partem deteriorem. For the Heb. and Arab. derivatives 


from this same root see Ges. Lez. s. v. WT), vary- 
ing in senses of to be holy, or (piel) to sanctify, as a 
priest, or to keep holy, as the Sabbath, and (pual) its 
passive; also Golii Lea. Arab. Lat. Lugd. Bat. 1653, 


Sut. ros. The derived sense, wap, a male 
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Almost any probable situation for Kadesh on the 
grounds of the Scriptural narrative is equally op- 
posed to the impression derived from the aspect of 
the region thereabouts. No spot perhaps, in the 
locality above indicated, could now be an eligible 
site for the host of the Israelites “ for many days.” 
Jerome speaks of it as a “desert ’’ in his day, and 
makes no allusion to any city there, although the 
tomb of Miriam, of which no modern traveller has 
found any vestige, had there its traditional site. 
It is possible that the great yolume of water which 
in the rainy season sweeps by the great e/-Jeib and 
other wadies into the S. W. corner of the Ghor, 
might, if duly husbanded, haye once created an 
artificial oasis, of which, with the neglect of such 
industry, every trace has since been lost. But, as 
no attempt is made here to fix on a definite site 
for Kadesh as a city, it is enough to observe that 
the objection applies in nearly equal force to nearly 
all solutions of the question of which the Scriptural 
narrative admits. Hy EL 


KAD’MIEL (expan [who stands before 
God, i. e. his servant]: Kaduiha; [in Neh. vil. 45, 
Vat. KaBdina:] Cedmzhel), one of the Levites who 
with his family returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel, and apparently a representative of the de- 
scendants of Hodaviah, or, as he is elsewhere called, 
Hodeyah or Judah (Ezr. ii. 40; Neh. vii. 43). In 
the first attempt which was made to rebuild the 
Temple, Kadmiel and Jeshua, probably an elder 
member of the same house, were, together with 
their families, appointed by Zerubbabel to superin- 
tend the workmen, and officiated in the thanks- 
giving-service by which the laying of the foundation 
was solemnized (Ezr. iii. 9). ' His house took a 
prominent part in the confession of the people on 
the day of humiliation (Neh. ix. 4, 5), and with 
the other Levites joined the princes and priests in 
a solemn compact to separate themselves to walk 
in God's law (Neh. x. 9). In the parallel lists of 
1 Esdr. he is called CADMIEL. 


KAD™MONITES, THE (277, 7. e 
“the Kadmonite’’? [dweller in the east] : rovs 
Keduwvatovs; Alex. omits: Cedmoncos), a people 
nawed in Gen. xv. 19 only; one of the nations who 
at that time occupied the land promised to the 
descendants of Abram. The name is from a root 
Kedem, signifying “eastern,” and also “ancient” 
(Ges. Thes. p. 1195). 

Bochart (Chan. i. 19; Phal. iv. 36) derives the 
Kadmonites from Cadmus, and further identifies 
them with the Hivites (whose place they fill in the 
above list of nations), on the ground that the 
Hivites occupied Mount Hermon, “the most east- 
erly part of Canaan.’’ But Hermon eannot be said 
to be on the east of Canaan, nor, if it were, did the 
Hivites live there so exclusively as to entitle them 
to an appellation derived from that circumstance 
(see vol. ii. p. 1082). It is more probable that the 
name Kadmonite in its one occurrence is'a synonym 
for the Bene-KeprmM —the ‘children [sons] of 
the East,’ the general name which in the Bible 
appears to be given to the tribes which roved in the 


prostitute, fem. 7TW'T}), a harlot, does not appear 
to oceur in the Arab. : it is to be referred to the notion 
of prostitution in honor of an idol, as the Syrians in 
that of Astarte, the Babylonians in that of Mylitta 
(Herod. i. 199), and is conveyed in the Greek tepdSovdos, 
[Inoratry, vol. ii. p. 1128 a.) This repulsive custom 
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great waste tracts on the east and southeast of 
Palestine. G. 


* The Kadmonites even at Hermon might be 
said to be on the east as compared e. g. with the 
Zidonians on the west. “ This name,” says Thom- 
son, ‘is still preserved among the Nusairiyeh north 
of Tripoli, and they have a tradition that their 
ancestors were expelled from Palestine by Joshua. 
It is curious also that a fragment of this strange 
people still cling to their original home at ’ Ain- 
Fit, Zaora, and Ghijar, near the foot of Hermon. 
I have repeatedly travelled among them in their 
own mountains, and many things in their physi- 
ognomy and manners gave me the idea that they 
were a remnant of the most ancient inhabitants of 
this country”? (Land g: Book, i. 242). H. 

KAL/LAI [2 syl.] chp [perh. swift one of 
God, his messenger, Ges.]: KaAAat; [Vat. Alex. 
FA.1 omit; FA.® SaadAai:] Celi), a priest in the 
days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua. He was one 
of the chiefs of the fathers, and represented the 
family of Sallai (Neh. xii. 20). 

KA/NAH (i13)2 [reed or place of reeds): 
Kavédy; Alex. Kava: Cana), one of the places 
which formed the landmarks of the boundary of 
Asher: apparently next to Zidon-rabbah, or “ great 
Zidon”’ (Josh. xix. 28 only). If this inference is 
correct, then Kanah can hardly be identified in the 
modern village Kana, six miles inland, not from 
Zidon, but from Tyre, nearly 20 miles south thereof. 
The identification, first proposed by Robinson (Bzbl. 
Res. ii. 456), has been generally accepted by trayel- 
lers (Wilson, Lands, ii. 230; Porter, Handbook, 
395; Schwarz, 192; Van de Velde, i. 180). Van 
de Velde (i. 209) also treats it as the native place 
of the “ woman of Canaan” (-yuv} Xavavata) who 
cried after our Lord. But the former identification, 
not to speak of the latter — in which a connection 
is assumed between two words radically distinct — 
seems untenable. An ’.4in-Kana is marked in the 
map of Van de Velde, about 8 miles S. E. of Saida 
(Zidon), close to the conspicuous village Jurjtia, at 
which latter place Zidon lies full in view (Van de 
Velde, ii. 437). This at least answers more nearly 
the requirements of the text. But it is put forward 
as a mere conjecture, and must abide further in- 
vestigation. G: 


* That the village of b&b mentioned by Rob- 
inson (Bibl. Res. ii. 456) and generally accepted by 
travellers, is the one referred to in Josh. xix. 28 
seems probable for various reasons. Assuming 
BETEN (which see) to have been, as Eusebius 
claims, eight miles east of Ptolemais, we must take 
our point of departure in giving the boundaries of 
Asher (Josh. xix. 25) a little south of Achzib, or 
Ecdippa, the situation of which may be laid down 
with certainty. Passing by Helkath and Hali, the 
site of which is lost, we come to Beten on the road 
southward toward Carmel. That Beten lay inland 
might be imagined, inasmuch as the Asherites did 
not drive out the inhabitants of the sea-coast from 
Achzib to Accho (Akka). The border then passed 


seems more suited to those populous and Inxurious 
regions than to the hard, bare life of the desert. Asan 
example of eastern nomenclature travelling far west 
at an early period, Cadiz may perhaps be suggested as 
based upon Kadesh, and carried to Spain by the 
Phoenicians. 


KANAH, THE RIVER 
southward to Ackshaph, whith is probably Hhaz/fu, 


Laas, of the present day (see ACHSHAPH). Pass- 
ing by Alammalek (cf. Wady el-Melik north of 
Carmel) and Amad and Misheal, two unknown 
sites, we come to Carmel. This fixes the direction 
of the route by which the border is designated. 
From this point the border turns eastward, and at 
its junction with the lot of Zebulun its direction 
plainly turns northward, and passing places identi- 
fied with a degree of probability, it reaches Kana, 
and the border of the great Zidon. Now it is 
objected that Tyre is much nearer this Kana than 
Zidon. But it must be remembered that at this 
early period Zidon was probably greater than Tyre, 
and that the inhabitants of Tyre are themselves 
called Zidonians. It may have been, that at that 
period the territory of Zidon extended nearer to 
Kanak than it did in later times when Tyrian 
power had interposed between it and Zidon. In 
any case, the eastern border is simply said to have 
extended from Kanah even unto great Zidon. 

This does not make it necessary that the city 
walls should be understood, which supposition 
would be forbidden by the historical fact that the 
territory of Zidon remained unconquered ; and 
whether we suppose that the territory of Asher 
stretched to the northward of the parallel of Tyre, 
toward Zidon, or not, in either case it is inadmis- 
sible to extend it to the city gates, just as it is 
inadmissible to extend it (ver. 29) to the gates of 
Tyre itself. The existence of the name Kanah, 
unchanged by centuries, in a spot haying so many 
claims for recognition as the one intended (Josh. 
xix. 28), must fix the identification with a reasofi- 
able degree of certainty, and forestall the attempt 
to establish the site at the obscure ’Aim Kana near 
Jerjia, 8. E. of Saida. 

Van de Velde’s attempt (i. 209) to establish this 
site as the place of birth of the ‘ woman of Canaan ”’ 
is to be rejected on philological grounds. Kavayata 
is derivable from Xavady, not from Kava. Further- 
more, for Xavavaia (Matt. xv. 22), Mark (vii. 26) 
has Supopoiviooa, designating race and nation- 
ality, not place of birth or residence. It would 
have been possible for a Jewess to have resided in 
Kana or be born there, but the Evangelist wishes 
to designate this woman as not a Jewess, but a 
foreigner, a Cunaanitess. Gales 


KA/NAH, THE RIVER (732 9772 = the 


torrent or wady K.: XeAkavd, pdpayt Kapavd; 
Alex. yeimappos Kava and papayi Kava: Vallis 
arundineti), a stream falling into the Mediterranean, 
which formed the division between the territories 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, the former on the south, 
the latter on the north (Josh. xvi. 8, xvii. 9): No 
light appears to be thrown on its situation by the 
Ancient Versions or the Onomasticon. Dr. Robin- 
son (iii. 135) identifies it ‘ without doubt’? with a 
wady, which taking its rise in the central moun- 
tains of Ephraim, near Afrabeh, some 7 miles S. E. 
of Nablus, crosses the country and enters the sea 
just above Jaffa as Nahr el-Aujeh ; bearing during 
part of its course the name of Wady Kanak. But 
this, though perhaps sufliciently important to serve 
as a boundary between two tribes, and though the 
retention of the name is in its favor, is surely too 
far south to have been the boundary between 
Ephraim and Manasseh. The conjecture of Schwarz 
(51) is more plausible —that it is a wady which 
commences west of and close to Nablus, at’ Ain el- 
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Khassab, and falls into the sea as Nahr Falaik, 
and which bears also the name of Wady al-Khassab 
— the reedy stream. This has its more northerly 
position in its favor, and also the agreement in 
signification of the names (Kanah meaning also 
reedy). But it should not be forgotten that the 
name Khassab is borne by a large tract of the 
maritime plain at this part (Stanley, S. ¢ P. 260). 
Porter pronounces for N. Akhdar, close below 
Ceesarea. G. 

* KAPER or CAPER (from KamTapes and 
in Lat. capparzs). Many suppose this fruit or plant 
to be meant in Eccles. xii. 5 by 11] FANT, « the 
caper,” instead of “desire” (A. V.). The word 
occurs only in that passage. ‘The meaning then is 
that, as one of the signs and effects of old age, the 
caper (accustomed to be eaten for its stimulating 
properties) shall at length lose its power to excite 
the appetite of the aged or restore to them their 
lost vigor. The article in the Hebrew (as above) 


and the yerb’s semi-figurative sense (TBA, “ shall 
break ’’ sc. its compact or promise) favor this ex- 
planation. Celsius (Hierob. i. 209 ff.) mentions 
some of the authorities in support of this view. 
Prof. Stuart adopts it (Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
p- 327 f.); also Hitzig, Handb. zwn A. T.'yii. p. 
213. It is the translation of the Sept., Syr., and 
Vulg. See Winer, fealw. i. 650. The caper 
(written also kapper) is very abundant in Palestine. 
It ‘is always pendant or trailing on the ground. 
The stems have short recurved spines below the 
junction of each leaf. The leaves are oval, of a 
glossy green, and in the warmer situations are ever- 
green. The blossom is very open, loose, and white, 
with many long lilac anthers. The fruit is a large 
pod, about the size and shape of a walnut. It is 
the bud of the flower that is pickled and exported 
as a sauce.” (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p: 458.) isl 


KARE’AH (2 [baldhead]: Kdpne: 
Caree), the father of Johanan and Jonathan, who 
supported Gedaliah’s authority and avenged his 
murder (Jer. xl. 8, 18, 15, 16, xli. 11, 13, 14, 16, 
xlii. 1, 8, xliii. 2, 4, 5). He is elsewhere called 
CAREAH. 


KARKA/A (with the def. article. DOT 
[bottom, foundation]: KdSns, in both MSS. ; 
Symm. translating, Zoos: Crrcaa), one of the 
landmarks on the south boundary of the tribe of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 3), and therefore of the Holy 
Land itself. It lay between Addar and Azmon, 
Azmon being the next point to the Mediterranean 
( Wady el-Avish). Karkaa, however, is not found 
in the specification of the boundary in Num. xxxiv., 
and it is worth notice that while in Joshua the line 


is said to make a detour (220) to Karkaa, in 
Numbers it runs to Azmon. Nor does the name 
oceur in the subsequent lists of the southern cities 
in Josh. xv. 21-32, or xix. 2-8, or in Neh. xi. 25, 
&e. Eusebius (Onomasticon, ’Arkapra) perhaps 
speaks of it as then existing (kéun éoriv), but at 
any rate no subsequent traveller or geographer ap- 
pears to have mentioned it. Ge 


KAR/KOR (with the def. article, YP 27 
[ foundation, Ges.; or perh. flat and soft ground, 
Dietr.]: Kaprdp; Alex. Kapxa: Vulg. translating, 
requiescebunt), the place in which the remnant of 
the host of Zebah and Zalmunna which had escaped 
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the rout of the Jordan Valley were encamped, when 
Gideon burst upon and again dispersed them (Judg. 
viii. 10). It must have been on the east of the 
Jordan, beyond the district of the towns, in the 
open wastes inhabited by the nomad tribes — 
“them that dwelt in tents on the east of Nobah 
and Jogbebah”’ (yer. 11). But it is difficult to 
believe that it can have been so far to the south as 
it is placed by Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. 
Kaprd and “ Carear’’), namely one day’s journey 
(about 15 miles) north of Petra, where in their 
time stood the fortress of Carcaria, as in ours the 
castle of Kerek el-Shobak (Burckhardt, 19 Aug. 
1812). The name is somewhat similar to that of 
CHARACA, or Charax, a place on the east of the 
Jordan, mentioned once in the Maccabean history ; 
but there is nothing to be said either for or against 
the identification of the two. 

If Kunawat be Kenaru, on which Nobah be- 
stowed his own nanie (with the usual fate of such 
innovations in Palestine), then we should look for 
Karkor in the desert to the east of that place; 
which is quite far enough from the Jordan Valley, 
the scene of the first encounter, to justify both 
Josephus’s expression, TOppw moat (Ant. vii. 6, 
§ 5), and the careless ‘‘ security ”’ of the Midianites. 
But no traces of such a name have yet been dis- 
covered in that direction, or any other than that 
above mentioned. ; G. 

KARTAH (MEN [city]: 4 Kddns; Alex. 
Kap@a: Cartha), a town of Zebulun, which with 
its ‘suburbs ” was allotted to the Merarite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 34). It is not mentioned either in the 
general list of the towns of this tribe (xix. 10-16), 
or in the parallel catalogue of Levitical cities in 
1 Chr. vi., nor does it appear to have been recog- 
nized since. G. 

* Van de Velde inserts a Tell Ktirdang on his 
Map of Palestine, in the plain a little inland from 
Khaifa. He speaks of this as probably the Kartah 
of Josh. xxi. 84.“ An ancient mill and numerous 
old building stones”? mark the site. (Sym. g Pal. 
i. 289.) H. 
Alex. Noeupov; [Comp. Ald. Kapédv:] Carthan), 
a city of Naphtali, allotted with its “suburbs ’’ to 
the Gershonite Leyites (Josh. xxi. 32). In the 
parallel list of 1 Chr. vi. the name appears in the 
more expanded form of KuxsJATHAIM (ver. 76), of 
which Kartan may be either a proyincialism or a 
contraction. A similar change is observable in 
Dothan and Dothaim. The LXX. evidently had a 
different Hebrew text from the present. G. 


KATTATH Cara [smadl or young]: Ka- 
ravad; Alex. Katra@: Catheth), one of the cities 
of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). It is not 
mentioned in the Onomasticon. Schwarz (172) 
reports that in the Jerusalem Megillah, Kattath 
‘tis said to be the modern Katunith,’’ which he 
seeks to identify with Kana el-Jelil, — most probably 
the CANA OF GALILEE of the N. T.,— 5 miles 
north of Seffurieh, partly on the ground that Cana 
is given in the Syriac as Katna, and partly for 
other but not very palpable reasons. G. 


KEDAR (TJ), black skin, black-skinned 
man, Ges.: Knddp: Cedar), the second in order 


a Elaine Comp. usage of Arabic, 
Karyeh. 


KEDAR 


of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i 
29), and the name of a great tribe of the Arabs, 
settled on the northwest of the peninsula and the 
confines of Palestine. This tribe seems to have 
been, with ‘Tema, the chief representative of Ish- 
mael’s sons in the western portion of the land they 
originally peopled. The “glory of Kedar’? is re- 
corded by the prophet Isaiah (xxi. 18-17) in the 
burden upon Arabia; and its imporiance may also 
be inferred from the “ princes of Kedar,’’ mentioned 
by Ez. (xxvii. 21), as well as the pastoral character 
of the tribe: ‘“« Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, 
they occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and 
goats; in these [were they] thy merchants.” But 
this characteristic is maintained in several other 
remarkable passages. In Cant. i. 5, the black tents 
of Kedar, black like the goat’s or camel’s-hair tents 
of the modern Bedawee, are forcibly mentioned, 
“T [am] black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jeru- 
salem, as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solo- 
mon.” In Is. lx. 7, we find the “ flocks of Kedar,”’ 
together with the rams of Nebaioth; and in Jer. xlix. 
28, “concerning Kedar, and concerning the king- 
doms of HAzor,”’ it is written, Arise ye, go up to 
Kedar, and spoil the men of the Fast [the BENE-KE- 
DEM]. Their tents and their flocks shall they take 
away; they shall take to themselves their tent-cur- 
tains, and all their vessels, and their camels’’ (28, 29). 
They appear also to have been, like the wandering 
tribes of the present day, ‘‘ archers ”’ and “ mighty 
men” (Is. xxi. 17; comp. Ps. exx. 5). That they 
also settled in villages or towns, we find from that 
magnificent passage of Isaiah (xlii. 11), “ Let the 
wilderness and the cities thereof lift up [their voice], 
the villages [that] Kedar doth inhabit; let the 
inhabitants of the rock sing, let them shout from 
the top of the mountains; ’’—unless encampments 
are here intended. But dwelling,in more perma- 
nent habitations than tents is just what we should 
expect from a far-stretching tribe such as Kedar 
certainly was, covering in their pasture-lands and 
watering places the western desert, settling on the 
borders of Palestine, and penetrating into the 
Arabian peninsula, where they were to be the fath- 
ers of a great nation. The archers and warriors 
of this tribe were probably engaged in many of the 
wars which the “men of the East’? (of whom 
Kedar most likely formed a part) waged, in alli- 
ance with Midianites and others of the Bene-Ke- 
dem, with Israel (see M. Caussin de Perceyal's 
Essai, i. 180, 181, on the war of Gideon, etc.). The 
tribe seems to have been one of the most conspic- 
uous of all the Ishmaelite tribes, and hence the 
Rabbins call the Arabians universally by this name.? 

In Is. xxi. 17, the descendants of Kedar are 
called the Bene-Kedar. 

Asa link between Bible history and Moham- 
madan traditions, the tribe of Kedar is probably 
found in the people called the Cedrei by Pliny, on 
the confines of Arabia Petraea to the south (V. H. 
v. 11); but they haye, since classical times, become 
merged into the Arab nation, of which so great a 
part must have sprung from them. In the Mo- 
hammadan traditions, Kedar © is the ancestor of 
Mohammad; and through him, although the gen- 
ealogy is broken for many generations, the ances- 


b Hence nie yw, Rabbin. use of the Arabic 
language (Ges. Lea. ed. Tregelles). 


o- 


las 


¢ Keydar, 


oe 


KEDEMAH 


try of the latter from Ishniael is carried. (See 
Caussin, /Vssai, i. 175 ff.) The descent of the 
bulk of the Arabs from Ishmael we have elsewhere 
shown to rest on indisputable grounds. — [Isu- 
MAEL. | E. 8. P. 


KED’EMAH (73772, i. e. eastward: Ked- 
ua | Alex. ind Chr. Kedau] :.Cedma), the youngest 
of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 31). 


KED EMOTH (in Deut. and Chron. VO) ; 


in Josh. SWOT)? [beyinnings, origin]: Kedaudd, 
Baredudd, 7) Acxudy, 7 Kuducd; [Vat. in Josh. 
xii. Baxedyw0, in 1 Chr. Kadauws;] Alex. Ked- 
v.09, Kednuwd, Tedowv, Kayndwe: Cademoth, 
Cedimoth {Jethson]), one of the towns in the dis- 
trict east of the Dead Sea allotted to the tribe of 
Reuben (Josh. xiii. 18); given with its “suburbs ”’ 
to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 37; 1 Chr. vi. 
79; in the former of these passages the name, with 
the rest of the verses 36 and 37, is omitted from 
the Kec. Hebrew Text, and from the Vulg.). It 
possibly conferred its name on the “ wilderness, 
or uncultivated pasture land (Jidbar), of Kede- 
moth,” in which Israel was encamped when Moses 
asked permission of Sihon to pass through the 
country of the Amorites; although, if Kedemoth 
be treated as a Hebrew word, and translated « East- 
ern,” the same circumstance may have given its 
name both to the city and the district. And this 
is more probably the case, since “ Aroer on the 
brink of the torrent Arnon’’ is mentioned as the 
extreme (south) limit of Sihon’s kingdom and of 
the territory of Reuben, and the north limit of 
Moab, Kedemoth, Jahazah, Heshbon, and other 
towns, being apparently north of it (Josh. xiii. 16, 
é&e.), while the wilderness of Kedemoth was cer- 
tainly outside the territory of Sihon (Deut. ii. 26, 
27, &.), and therefore south of the Arnon. ‘This 
is supported by the terms of Num. xxi. 23, from 
which it would appear as if Sihon had come out of 
his territory into the wilderness; although on the 
other hand, from the fact of Jahez (or Jahazah) 
being said to be “in the wilderness”? (Num. xxi. 
23), it seems doubtful whether the towns named in 
Josh. xiii. 16-21 were all north of Arnon. As in 
other cases we must await further investigation on 
the east of the Dead Sea. The place is but cas- 
ually mentioned in the Onomasticon (Cade- 
moth’), but yet so as to imply a distinction be- 
tween the town and the wilderness. No other 
traveller appears to have noticed it. (See Ewald, 
Gesch. ii. 271.) [JAHAZ.] 


Ki’DESH (wD): the name borne by three 
cities in Palestine. 
1. (KdSys; Alex. Kedes: Cades) in the ex- 
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treme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 23). Whether 
this is identical with Kadesh-Barnea, which was 
actually one of the points on the south boundary of 
the tribe (xv. 8; Num. xxxiy. 4), it is impossible to 
say. Against the identification is the difference of 
the name, —hardly likely to be altered if the 
famous Kadesh was intended, and the occurrence 
of the name elsewhere showing that it was of com- 
mon use. 

2. (Kédes; Alex. Kedee: Cedes), a city of Issa- 
char, which according to the catalozue of 1 Chr. 
vi. was allotted to the Gershonite Levites (ver. 72). 
In the parallel list (Josh. xxi. 28) the name is 
KisHon, one of the variations met with in these 
lists, for which it is impossible satisfactorily to ac- 
count. The Kedesh mentioned among the cities 
whose kings were slain by Joshua (Josh. xii. 22), 
in company with Megiddo and Jokneam of Carmel, 
would seem to have been this city of Issachar, and 
not, as is commonly accepted, the northern place 
of the same name in Naphtali, the position of 
which in the catalogue would naturally have been 
with Hazor and Shimron-Meron. but this, though 
probable, is not conclusive. 

3. KepkEsH (Kades, Kadns, Kédes,* Kevé(; 
Alex. also Ke:des: Cedes): also KepESH IN GALI- 


pe (2Y2RBPD, i. eK. in theGalil:” 9 Kddqs, 


[ete.] ev 7H Tadidala [Vat. -rAe-]: Cedes in Gal- 
ikea): and once, Judg. iy. 6, KasxprsH-NAPHTALI 


, 
COmDID: Kadns NepOaat [Vat. -Acwm, Alex. 
—Aer}: Cedes Nephthali). One of the fortified 
cities of the tribe of Naphtali, named between Ha- 
zar and Kdrei (Josh. xix. 37); appointed as a city 
of refuge, and allotted with its ‘suburbs ”’ to the 
Gershonite Levites (xx. 7, xxi. 832; 1 Chr. vi. 76). 
In Josephus’s account of the northern wars of 
Joshua (Ant. y. 1, § 18), he apparently refers to it 
as marking the site of the battle of Merom, if 
Merom be intended under the form Beroth.? It 
was the residence of Barak (Judg. iv. 6), and there 
he and Deborah assembled the tribes of Zebulun 
and Naphtali before the conflict (9, 10). Near it 
was the tree of Zaanannim, where was pitched the 
tent of the Kenites Heber and Jael, in which Sis- 
era met his death (ver. 11). It was probably, as 
its name implies, a ‘holy¢ place" of great an- 
tiquity, which would explain its selection as one of 
the cities of refuge, and its being chosen by the 
prophetess as the spot at which to meet the war- 
riors of the tribes before the commencement of the 
struggle “for Jehovah against the mighty.” It 
was one of the places taken by ‘Tiglath-Pileser in 
the reign of Pekah (Jos. Ant. ix. 11, § 1, K¥dica; 
2 K. xv. 29); and here again it is mentioned in 
immediate connection with Hazor. Its next and 


@ Some of the variations in the LXX. are remark- 
able. In Judg. iv. 9, 10, Vat. has Kaéys, and Alex. 
KeéSes ; but in ver. 11, [and 1 Chr. vi. 76,] they both 
haye Kédes. In 2 K. xv. 29 both have Kevég¢. In 
Judg. iv. and elsewhere, the Peshito Version has Recem- 
Naphtali for Kedesh, Recem being the name which in 
the Targums is commonly used for the Southern Ka- 
desh, K. Barnea. (See Stanley, S. 5 P. 94 note.) 

b TIpds Bynpaddy woAce THs VaAAatas THs avo, Kede- 
ons ov moppw. J. D. Michaelis (Orient. und Exeget. 
Bibliothek, 1778, No. 84) argues strenuously for the 
identity of Beroth and Kedes in this passage with 
Berytus (Beirivt)and Kedesh, near Emessa (see above) ; 
but interesting and ingenious as is the attempt, the 


conclusion cannot be tenable. (See also a subsequent 


paper in 1774, No. 116.) 

¢ From the root WZ1j?, common to the Semitic 
languages (Gesenius, Thes. 1195, 8). Whether there 
was any difference of signification between Kadesh 
and Kedesh, does not seem at all clear. Gesenius 
places the former in connection with a similar word 
which would seem to mean a person or thing devoted 
to the infamous rites of ancient heathen worship — 
‘ Scortum sacrum, idque mascvlum;” ‘ but he does 
not absolutely say that the bad force resided in the 
name of the place Kadesh.’”? ‘lo Kedeshhe gives a 
favorable interpretation —“Sacrarium.’? The older 
interpreters, as Hiller and Simonis, do not recognize 
he distinction. 
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last appearance in the Bible is as the scene of a 
battle between Jonathan Maccabzeus and the forces 
of Demetrius (1 Mace. xi. 63, 73, A. V. CADES; 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 5, § 6,7). After this time it is 
spoken of by Josephus (B. BA ey They § lies Sivenos 
§ 3, mpos Kvdvocots) as in the possession of the 
Tyriaus — “a strong inland @ yillage,’’ well forti- 
fied, and with a oreat number of inhabitants: and 
he ‘mentions that, during the siege of Giscala, 
Titus remoyed his camp thither —a distance of 
about 7 miles, if the two places are correctly iden- 
tified — a movement which allowed John to make 
his escape. 

By Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. ‘ Cedes ’’) 
it is described as lying near Paneas, and 20 miles 
(Eusebius says 8 — 4— but this must be wrong) 
from ‘Tyre, and as called Kudossos or Cidissus. 
Brocardus (Descr. ch., iv.) describes it, evidently 
from personal knowledge, as 4 leagues north of 
Safet, and as abounding in ruins. It was visited by 
the Jewish travellers, Benjamin of Tudela (A. bD. 
1170) and ha-Parchi (A. p. 1315). The former 
places it one day’s, and the latter half-a-day’s, 
journey from Banias (Benj. of Tudela by Asher, i. 
82, ii. 109, 420). Making allowances for imper- 
fect knowledge and errors in transcription, there is 
a tolerable agreement between the above accounts, 
recognizable now that Dr. Robinson has with 
great probability identified the spot. This he has 
done at Kades, a village situated on the western 
edge of the basin of the Ard ¢l-Huleh, the great 
depressed basin or tract through which the Jordan 
makes its way into the Sea of Merom. Kades 
lies 10 English miles N. of Safed, 4 to the N. W. 
of the upper part of the Sea of Merom, and 12 or 13 
8. of Banias. The village itself “is stuated on 
a rather high ridge, jutting out from the western 
hills, and overlooking a small green yale or basin. 

Its site is a splendid one,-well watered 
and surrounded by fertile plains.” There are 
numerous sarcophagi, and other ancient remains 
(Rob. iii. 866-68; see also Van de Velde, ii. 417; 
Stanley, 365, 390). 

In the Greek (Kuvdfws) and Syriac (Kedesh de 
Naphtal) texts of Tob. i. 2, — though not in the 
Vulgate or A. V.,— Kedesh is introduced as the 
birthplace of Tobias. The text is exceedingly cor- 
rupt, but some little support is Jent to this reading 
by the Vulgate, which, although omitting Kedesh, 
mentions Safed —‘“ post viam que ducit ad Ocei- 
dentem, in sinistro habens civitatem Saphet.”’ 

The name Kedesh exists much farther north than 
the possessions of Naphtali would appear to have 
extended, attached to a lake of considerable size on 
the Orontes, a few miles south of Hums, the ancient 
Emessa (Rob. iii. 549; Thomson, in Ritter, Damas- 
cus, 1002, 1004). The lake was well known under 
that name to the Arabic geographers (see, besides 


| Aavol and of KiAATrat: 


KEILAH 


the authorities quoted by Robinson, Abulfeda in 
Schultens’ /ndea Geogr., ‘ Fluyius Orontes ’”’ and 
“Kudsum”’), and they connect it in part with 
Alexander the Great. But this and the origin of 
the name are alike uncertain. At the lower end 
of the lake is an island which, as already remarked, 
is possibly the site of Ketesh, the capture of which 
by Sethee I. is preserved in the records of that 
Egyptian king. [JeRrusALEM, yol. ii. p. 1281, 
note ¢.] G. 


KEHE’LATHAH Caan Zi? [assembly, or 
congregation]: Makedadé ; (Alex. MaxeAaé:] 
Ceelatha), a desert encampment of the Israelites 
(Num. xxxiii. 22, 23), of which nothing is known.°¢ 


eH. 
KEVLAH [8 syl.] (TP YP 


?, but in 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 5, Moyp [citadel, fortress, Sim. Ges.]: 


KeiAdu, 7) Keiad: [Vat.] Alex. KeesAa [Vat. once 
KeeiAau]; Joseph. KiAaAa, and the people of KiA- 
. Ceila: Luth. Kegila), a 
city of the Shefelah or lowland district of Judah, 
named, in company with Nezre and MARESHAH, 
in the next group to the Philistine cities (Josh. xv. 
44). Its main interest consists in its connection 
with David. He rescued it from an attack of the 
Philistines, who had fallen upon the town at the 
beginning of the harvest (Josh. Ant. vi. 13, § 1), 
plundered the corn from its threshing-floor, and 
driven off the cattle (1 Sam. xxiii. 1). The prey 
was recovered by David (2-4), who then remained in 
the city till the completion of the in-gathering. It 
was then a fortified place,? with walls, gates, and 
bars (1 Sam. xxiii. 7, and Joseph.). During this 
time the massacre of Nob was perpetrated, and 
Keilah became the repository of the sacred Ephod, 
which Abiathar the priest, the sole survivor, had 
carried off with him (ver. 6). But it was not 
destined long to enjoy the presence of these brave 
and hallowed inmates, nor indeed was it worthy of 
such good fortune, for the inhabitants soon plotted 
David’s betrayal to Saul, then on his road to besiege 
the place. Of this intention David was warned by 
Divine intimation. He therefore left (1 Sam. xxiii. 
7-13). 

It will be observed that the word Baali is used 
by David to denote the inhabitants of Keilah, in 
this passage (vy. 11, 12; A. V. « men ”’); possibly 
pointing to the existence of Canaanites in the place 
[Baat, vol. i. p. 207 6]. 

We catch one one more glimpse of the town, in 
the times after the Captivity, when Hashabiah, the 
ruler of one half the district of Keilah (or whatever 
the word Pelec, A. V., “ part,’ may mean), and 
Bavai ben-Henadad, ruler of the other half, assisted 
Nehemiah in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 17, 18). Keilah appears to haye been 


@ Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xix.) has some 
strange comments on this passage. He has taken 
Whiston’s translation of jecdyevos — “ Mediterran- 
ean ” — as referring to the Mediterranean Sea! and has 
drawn his inferences accordingly. 

b * We have an interesting description of the site 
and ruins of this Kadesh in Porter’s Giant Cittes, etc. 
p. 270 ff. He regards the sculptures on the sarcophagi 
as Grecian or Roman ; whereas Tristram (Land of Is- 
rael, 2d ed., p. 582) thinks they were probably Jewish. 
They “were covered with wreaths,” says the latter, 
“but we could not make out any figures.” H. 


¢ The name may possibly be derived from mm MW 


a congregation, with the local suffix 71, which many 
of these names carry. Compare the name of another 


place of encampment, NOTIN, which appears to 
be from the same root. 

d This is said by Gesenius and others to be the sig- 
nification of the name “ Keilah.”” If this be so, there 
would almost appear to be a reference to this and the 
contemporary circumstances of David’s life, in Ps. 
xxxi.} not only in the expression (ver. 21), “ marvel- 


ous kindness in a strong city” (29 SD), but 
also in ver. 8, and in the general tenor of the Psalm. 
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known to Eusebius and’Jerome. They describe it 
in the Onomasticon as existing under the name 
KnAd, or Ceila, on the road from Eleutheropolis to 
Hebron, at 8@ miles distance from the former. In 
the map of Lieut. Van de Velde (1858), the name 
Kila occurs attached to a site with ruins, on the 
lower road from Beit Jibrin to Hebron, at very 
nearly the right distance from B. Jibrin (almost 
certainly Kleutheropolis), and in the neighborhood 
of Beit Nusib (Nezib) and Maresa (Mareshah). 
The name was ouly reported to Lieut. V. (see his 
Memoir, p. 328), but it has been since visited by 
the indefatigable Tobler, who completely confirms 
the identification, merely remarking that Kili is 
placed a little too far south on the map. Thus 
another is added to the list of places which, though 
specified as in the “lowland,” are yet actually found 
in the mountains: a puzzling fact in our present 
ignorance of the principles of the ancient boundaries. 
[JipnTAH; JUDAG, p. 1490 6.] 

In the 4th century a tradition existed that the 
prophet Habbakuk was buried at Keilah ( Onomas- 
ticon, ** Ceila;”? Nicephorus, H. @. xii. 48; Cas- 
siodorus, in Sozomen, H. L. yii, 29); but another 
tradition gives that honor to HukKok. 

In i Chr. iv. 19, “ Kean THE GARMITE”’ is 
mentioned, apparently — though it is impossible to 
say with certainty —as a descendant of the great 
Caleb (ver. 15). But the passage is, extremely 
obscure, and there is no apparent connection with 
the town Keilah. G. 

KELATAH [3 syl.] Caney) [dwarf] : 
KowAla; Alex. KwAaa; [ Vat. ] FA. K@Aeia: Celain) 
= Kerwrra (Ezr. x. 23). In the parallel list of 1 
Esdr. his name appears as CoLtus. 


KELIVTA (Nay? [dwarf]: Kedtras, 
[Vat. FA.1 KwaArev, FA.2 Kwaita;] Kaaderdy in 
Neh. x. 10 [Vat. FA. omit]: Celita; Calita in 
Ezr. x. 23), one of the Levites who returned from 
the Captivity with Ezra, and had intermarried with 
the people of the land (Ezr. x. 23). In company 
with the other Levites he assisted Ezra in expound- 
ing the law (Neh. viii. 7), and entered into a solemm 
league and covenant to follow the law of God, and 
separate from admixture with foreign nations (Neh. 
x. 10). He is also called KeuAran, and in the 
parallel list of 1 Esdr. his mame appears as 
CALIPAS. 


KEMU’EL (ONVOD [assembly of God]: 
Kawoufa: Camuel). 1. The son of Nahor by 
Milcah, and father of Aram, whom Ewald (Gesch. 
i. 414, note) identifies with Ram of Job xxxii. 2, to 
whose family Elihu belonged (Gen. xxii. 21). 

2. The son of Shiphtan, and prince of the tribe 
of Ephraim; one of the twelve men appointed by 
Moses to divide the land of Canaan among the 
tribes (Num. xxxiv. 24). 

3. [Vat. Sauound-] A Levite, father of Hash- 
abiah, prince of the tribe in the reign of Dayid 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 17). 

KE/NAN (J242 [possession]: Kaivay: 
Cainan) = CAINAN the son of Enos (1 Chr. i. 2), 
whose name is also correctly given in this form in 
the margin of Gen. v. 9. 
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KENATH (37 [ possession]: ) Kad, Alex. 
n Kaavad; in Chron: both MSS. [rather, Rom, 
Alex. ] Kava, [ Vat. Kavaa9:] Chanath, Canath), 
one of the cities on the east of Jordan, with its 
“ daughter-towns”’ (A. V. “villages ”’) taken pos- 
session of by a certain NoBan, who then called it 
by his own name (Num. xxxii. 42). At a later 
period these towns, with those of Jair, were recap- 
tured by Geshur and Aram (1 Chr. ii. 23). In 
the days of Eusebius (Onom. “ Canath’’) it was 
still called Kanatha, and he speaks of it as “a . 
village of Arabia . . . . near Bozra.’’ Its site has 
been recovered with tolerable certainty in our own 
times at Kenawat, a ruined town at the southern 
extremity of the Leah, about 20 miles N. of 
Biisrah, which was first visited by Burckhardt in 
1810 (Syria, 83-86), and more recently by Porter 
(Damascus, ii. 87-115; Handbk. 512-14), the latter 
of whom gives a lengthened description and identi- 
fication of the place. The suggestion that Kenawat 
was Kenath seems, howeyer, to have been first made 
by Gesenius in his notes to Burckhardt (A. D. 1823, 
p- 505). Another Kenawat is marked on Van de 
Velde’s map, about 10 miles farther to the west. 


KENEZITE 


The name furnishes an interesting example of 
the permanence of an original appellation. Nopan. 
though conferred by the conqueror, and apparently 
at one time the received name of the spot (Judg. 
viii. 11), has long since given way to the older 
title. Compare AccHo, KirnyJATH-ARBA, etc. 

G. 

KWNAZ (39)? [chase, hunting]: Kevé¢; [Alex. 
in Judg. i. 13, Kevey; in 1 Chr. i. 36, KeCe(:] 
Cenez). 1. Son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau. He 
was one of the dukes of Edom, according to both 
lists, that in Gen. xxxvi. 15, 42, and that in 1 Chr. 
i. 53, and the founder of a tribe or family, who 
were called from him Kenezites (Josh. xiv. 14, &e.). 
Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, and Othniel, were 
the two most remarkable of his descendants. 
(CALE. | 

2. [Keve(i (Vat. Xeveer), KevéG.] One of the 
same family, a grandson of Caleb, according to 1 
Chr. iv. [13,] 15, where, however, the Hebrew text 
is corrupt. Another name has possibly fallen out 
before Kenaz. elo An Dek 


KEN’EZITE (written KEN’IZZITH, A. V. 


Gen. xv. 19: “F32: Keve(atos; [Alex. in Josh. 
xiv. 14, KeveCeos:] Cenezeeus), an Edomitish tribe 
(Num. xxxii. 12; Josh. xiv. 6, 14). [KrNaAz.] 
It is difficult to account for the Kenezites existing 
as a tribe so early as before the birth of Isaac, as 
they appear to have done from Gen. xy. 19. If 
this tribe really existed then, and the enumeration 
of tribes in ver. 19-21 formed a part of what the 
Lord said to Abram, it can only be said, with 
Bochart (Phuleg, iv. 36), that these Kenezites are 
mentioned here only, that they had ceased to 
exist in the time of Moses and Joshua, and that 
nothing whatever is known of their origin or place 
of abode. But it is worth consideration whether 
the enumeration may not be a later explanatory 
addition by Moses or some later editor, and so these 
Kenezites be descendants of Kenaz, whose adoption 


@ This is Jerome’s correction of Eusebius, who gives 
17— manifestly wrong, as the whole distance between 
Hebron and Beit-Jibrin is not more than 15 Roman 


miles. : - 
b This passage is erroneously translated in the A. V. 


It should be, ‘ And Geshur and Aram took the Hay- 
voth-Jair, with Kenath and her daughters, sixty cities.” 
See Bertheau, Chronik; Zunz’s version; Targum of 
Joseph, ete., etc. 
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into Israel took place in the time of Caleb, which 
was the reason of their insertion in this place. 


Ar Gees 
KE’NITE, THE, and KE’NITES, THE 
QD YIT and 3/77, z. e. “ the Kenite;”’ in Chron. 
DD 27; but in Num. xxiy. 22, and in Judg. iv. 


11 2, ne Kain: of Kevaior, [6 Kevaios,] 6 
Kuwatos, of Kivatoi [Vat. Ker-, and so commonly 
_ Alex.]; [1 Sam. xxvii. 10, xxx. 29, 6 Keve(i, Vat. 
-€et} Alex. 0 Knvet, o Keivasos: Ceni, elsewhere | 
Cineus),* a tribe or nation whose history is 
strangely interwoven with that of the chosen people. 
In the genealogical table of Gen. x. they do not 
appear. ‘The first mention of them is in company 
with the Kenizzites and Kadmonites, in the list of 
the nations who then occupied the Promised Land 
(Gen. xy. 19). Their ofigin, therefore, like that 
of the two tribes just named, and of the Avyim 
(AvirEs),is hidden from us. But we may fairly 
infer that they were a branch of the larger nation 
of Mip1An —from the fact that Jethro, the father 
of Moses's wife, who in the records of Exodus (see 
li. 15, 16, iv. 19, &e.) is represented as dwelling in 
the land of Midian, and as priest or prince of that 
nation, is in the narrative of Judges (i. 16, iv. 11°) 
as distinctly said to have been a Kenite! As 
Midianites they were therefore descended imme- 
diately from Abraham by his wife Keturah, and in 
this relationship and their connection with Moses 
we find the key to their continued alliance with 
Israel. ‘The important services rendered by the 
sheikh of the Kenites to Moses during a time of 
great pressure and difficulty were rewarded by the 
latter with a promise of firm friendship between the 
two peoples — “+ what goodness Jehovah shall do 
unte us, the same will we do to thee.’’ And this 
promise was gratefully remembered long after to 
the advantage of the Kenites (1 Sam. xv. 6). The 
connection then commenced lasted as firmly as a 
connection could last between a settled people like 
Israel and one whose tendencies were so ineradicably 
nomadic as the Kenites. They seem to have ac- 
companied the Hebrews during their wanderings. 
At any rate they were with them at the time of 
their entrance on the Promised Land. Their en- 
campment — separate and distinct from the rest 
of the people — was within Balaam’s view when he 
delivered his prophecy ¢ (Num. xxiv. 21, 22), and 
we may infer that they assisted in the capture of 
Jericho,@ the “city of palm-trees’* (Judg. i 
comp. 2 Chr. xxviii. 15). But the wanderings of 
Israel over, they forsook the neighborhood of the 


@ Josephus gives the name Keverides (Ant. vy. 5, § 
4); but in his notice of Saul’s expedition (vi. 7, § 3) 
he has 7d 7Ov Stxipit@v e@vos —the form in which 
he elsewhere gives that of the Shechemites. No ex- 
planation of this presents itself to the writer. The 
‘argums of Onkelos, Jonathan, and Pseudojon. uni- 


fornily render the Kenite by mr ow = Salmaite, 


possibly because in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 
55) a branch of the Kenites come under Salma, son 
of Caleb. The same name is introduced in the Samarit. 
Vers. before “ the Kenite”? in Gen. xv. 19 only. 

b This passage is incorrectly rendered in the A. V. 
It should be, “ And Heber the Kenite had severed 
himself from Kain of the children of Hobab, the father- 
in-law of Moses, and pitched,” etc. 

ce If it be necessary to look for a literal “ fulfill- 
ment” of this sentence of Balaam’s, we shall best find 
it in the accounts of the latter days of Jerusalem under 


KERCHIEFS 


towns, and betook themselves to freer air — to “ the 
wilderness of Judah, which is to the south of Arad” 
(Jude. i. 16), where “they dwelt among the people” 
of the district?@—the Amalekites who wandered 
in that dry region, and among whom they were 
living centuries later when Saul made his expe- 
dition there (1 Sam. xv. 6). ‘heir alliance with 
Israel at this later date is shown no less by Saul’s 
friendly warning than by David's feigned attack 
(xxvii. 10, and see xxx. 29). 

But one of the sheikhs of the tribe, Heber by 
name, had wandered north instead of south, and at 
the time of the great struggle between the north- 
ern tribes and Jabin king of Hazor, his tents were 
pitched under the tree of Zaanaim, near Kedesh 
(Judge. iv. 11)... Heber was in alliance with both 
the contending parties, but in the hour of extrem- 
ity the ties of blood-relaticnship and ancient 
companionship proved strongest, and Sisera fell a 
victim to the hammer and the nail of Jael. 

The most remarkable development of this peo- 
ple, exemplifying most completely their character- 
istics — their Bedouin hatred of the restraints of 
civilization, their fierce determination, their attach- 
ment to Israel, together with a peculiar semi-mo- 
nastic austerity not observable in their earlier pre- 
ceedings —is to be found in the sect or family of the 
RxeCHABITES, founded by Rechab, or Jonadab his 
son, who come prominently forward on more than 
one occasion in the later history. [JEHONADAB; 
RECHABITES. | 

The founder of the family appears to have been 
a certain Hammath (A. V. HEMATH), and a sin- 
gular testimony is furnished to the connection 
which existed between this tribe of Midianite wan- 
derers and the nation of Israel, by the fact that 
their name and descent are actually included in the 
genealogies of the great house of Judah (1 Chr 
ii. 55). 

No further notices would seem to be extant of 
this interesting people. The name of Bu-Kain 
(abbreviated from Bene el-Kuin), is mentioned by 
Ewald (Gesch. i. 337, note), as borne in compara- 
tively modern days by one of the tribes of the des- 
ert; but little or no inference can be drawn from 
such similarity in names. G. 


KEN‘IZZITE [Keve(aios: Cenezwus], Gen. 
xv. 19. [KEeNEZzITE.] 
* KERCHIEES, Ezek. xiii. 18,21 (MAMBO: 


mepiBdraia: Sovbictia) = eavecngs for die head, 
from the French couvrechef. The word appears 
in Chaucer as keverchef (Eastwood and Wright’s 
Bible Word-Book, p. 281). [HeaAp-Dress.] H. 


Jehoiakim, when the Kenite Rechabites were so far 
“wasted? by the invading army of Assyria as to be 
driven to take refuge within the walls of the city, a 
step to which we may be sure nothing short of actual 
extremity could have forced these Children of the 
Desert. Whether “ Asshur carried them away captive ” 
with the other inhabitants we are not told, but it is 
at least probable. 


d Tt has been pointed out under Hozas that one of 
the wadies opposite Jericho, the same by which, ac- 
cording to the local tradition, the Bene-Israel descended 
to the Jordan, retains the name of Sho’eib, the Mussul- 
man version of Hobab. 


e A place named Kian, possibly derived from the 
same root as the Kenites, is mentioned in the lists of 
the cities of “the south” of Judah. But there is 
nothing to imply a connection bobvecs the two 
[Kinau.] 


KEREN-HAPPUCH 


KE/REN-HAP’PUCH (SABA TI [the 
paint-horn| : "Auor@atas [ Vat. -Oe.-, Sin. C =Or-, 
Alex. MaA@eas| képas: Cornustibii), the young- 
est of the daughters of Job, born to him during 
the period of his reviving prosperity (Job xlii. 
i4), and so called probably from her great beauty. 
Lhe Vulgate has correctly rendered her name “ horn 
of antimony,” the pigment used by eastern ladies 
to color their eyelashes; but the LXX., unless 
they had a different reading, adopted a current ex- 
pression of their own age, without regard to strict 
accuracy, in representing Keren-happuch by “ the 
horn of Amalthzea,’’ or ‘horn of plenty.” 

KE/RIOTH (197), i.e. Keriyoth [cities]. 
1. (ai mdrers; Alex. mods: Cwrioth.) A name 
which occurs among the lists of the towns in the 
southern district of Judah (Josh. xy. 25). Ac- 
cording to the A. V. (“ Kerioth,“ and Hezron”’’), 
it denotes a distinet place from the name which 
follows it; but this separation is not in accordance 
with the accentuation of the Rec. Hebrew text, and 
is now generally abandoned (see Keil, Jusua, ad 
loc., and Reland, Palestina, pp. 700, 708, the ver- 


sivus of Zunz, Cahen, etc.), and the name taken as | 


” 


« Keriyoth-Hezron, which is Hazor,” ¢. e. its name 
before the conquest was Hazor, for which was after- 
wards substituted Keriyoth-Hezron — the * cities 
of H.” ; 

Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 101), and Lieut. Van 
de Velde (ii. 82) propose to identify it with Kur- 
yelvin (“the two cities’’), a ruined site which 
stands about 10 miles 8. from Hebron, and 3 from 
iain (Maon).? -e 

Kerioth furnishes one, and that perhaps the 
oldest and most usual, of the explanations pro- 
posed for the title ‘Iscariot,’ and which are 
enumerated under JupAS Iscarior, vol. ii. p. 
1495. But if Kerioth is to be read in conjunc- 
tion with Hezron, as stated above, another ditticulty 
is thrown in the way of this explanation. 

2. (Kapid8: Curioth.) A city of Moab, named 
in the denunciations of Jeremiah — and there only 
—in company with Dibon, Beth-diblathaim, Beth- 
meon, Lozrah, and other places ‘far and near” 
(Jer. xlviii. 24). None of the ancient interpreters 
appear to give any clew to the position of this 
place. By Mr. Porter, however, it is unhesi- 
tatingly identified with Kwreiyeh, a ruined town 
of some extent lying between Busrah and Sulkhad, 
in the southern part of the Hawrdn (Five Yeurs 
ete. ii. 191-98; Handbook, pp. 523, 524). The chief 
argument in favor of this is the proximity of 
Kureiyeh to Busrah, which Mr. Porter accepts as 
identical with the Bozran of the same passage 
of Jeremiah. But there are some considerations 
which stand very much in the way of these identi- 
fications. Jeremiah is speaking (xlvili. 21) ex- 
pressly of the cities of the “ Mishor’’. (A. V. 
“‘ plain-country ’’), that is, the district of level 
downs east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, which 
probably answered in whole or in part to the Belka 
of the modern Arabs. In this region were situated 
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Heshbon, Dibon, Elealeh, Beth-meon, Kir-heres — 
the only places named in the passage in question, the 
positions of which are known with certainty. ‘he 
most northern of these (Heshbon) is not further 
north than the upper end of the Dead Sea; the 
most southern (Kir) lay near its lower extremity. 
Nor is there anything in the parallel denunciation 
of Moab by Isaiah (ch. xvi.) to indicate that the 
limits of Moab extended further to the north. But. 
Busrah and Kureiyeh are no less than 60 miles to 
the N. N. E. of Heshbon itself, beyond the limits 
even of the modern Belka (see Kiepert’s map to 
Wetzstein’s Hawran und die Trachonen, 1869), 
and in a country of an entirely opposite character 
from the “ flat downs, of smooth and even turf” 
which characterize that district —“a savage and 
forbidding aspect . . . nothing but stones and 
jagged black rocks . . . the whole country around 
Kuretyeh coyered with heaps of loose stones,’ etc. 
(Porter, ii. 189, 193). A more plausible identifi- 
cation would be Kureiyat, at the western foot of 
Jebel Atturus, and but a short distance from either 
Dibon, Beth-meon, or Heshbon. 

But on the other hand it should not be over- 
looked that Jeremiah uses the expression “ far and 
near’ (ver. 24), and also that if Busrah and 
Kureiyeh are not Bozrah and Kerioth, those im- 
portant places haye apparently flourished without 
any notice from the sacred writers. This is one 
of the points which further investigation by com- 
petent persons, east of the Jordan, may probably 
set at rest. j 

Kerioth occurs in the A. V., also in ver. 41. 
Here however it bears the definite article 


(TPIT : Alex. Axkapiw0; [Vat. FA. Axka- 
pwv:| Curioth), and would appear to signify not 
any one definite place, but “the cities¢ of Moab” 
as may also be the case with the same word in 
Amos ii. 2. [Kirtorn.] G. 


KE’ROS (O77 [weaver’s comb]: Kddns ; 


Alex. Kypaos in Ezy. ii. 44; raohiyie Kipas: [ Vat. 
Keipa, A.] Alex. Kezpas in Neh. vii. 47: Cevos), 
one of the Nethinim, whose descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel. 


KETTLE (T47: agBys: caldaria), a ves- 
sel for culinary or sacrificial purposes (1 Sam. ii. 
14). The Hebrew word is also rendered «basket ”’ 
in Jer. xxiv. 2, “caldron”’ in 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, and 
“pot” in Job xli. 20. [CALDRON.] H. W. P. 

KETU’RAH (TAQ, incense, Ges.: Xer- 
Tovpa: Cetuia), the “ wife’? whom Abraham * add- 
ed and took” (A. V. ‘again took’’) besides, or 
after the death of, Sarah (Gen. xxv. 1; 1 Chr. i. 
32). Gesenius and others adopt the theory that 
Abraham took Keturah after Sarah’s death; but 
probability seems against it (compare Gen. xvii. 
17, xviii. 115) Rom. iv. 19; and Heb. xi. 12), and 
we incline to the belief that the passage commen- 
cing with xxv. 1, and comprising perhaps the whole 
chapter, or at least as far as ver. 10, is placed out 


a Inthe A. V. of 1611 the punctuation was still 
more marked — “and Kerioth: and Hezron, which is 
Hazor.” This agrees with the version of Junius and 
Tremellius — “et Kerijothee (Chetzron ea est Chat- 
gor ),” and with that of Luther. Castellio, on the 
other hand, has “ Cariothesron, quee alias Hasor.” 

b * This is a different place from the ruins and cave 
of Khiireittim, near Tekoa (which see), about 2 hours 
southeast of Bethlehem. The names are somewhat 


alike, but that is accidental. Khitreittn is so called 
from a celebrated monk Chariton, who a. p. 340-350 
occupied the cave as a laura or monastery, which it 
continued to be for ages. The name is given also to 
the adjacent Wady, ana to a fountain and a little vil- 
lage. See Tobler’s Denkblatter aus Jerusalem, p. 681, 
and Sepp’s Jerusalem und das heil. Land, i. 529. H. 
¢ So Ewald, Prop/eten, “ Die Stadte Moabs.” 
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of its chronological sequence in order not to break 
the main narrative; and that Abraham took Ketu- 
rah during Sarah’s lifetime. That she was, strictly 
speaking, his wife, is also very uncertain. ‘The He- 
brew word so translated in this place in the A. V., 
and by many scholars, is /shah,+ of which the 
first. meaning given by Gesenius is “@ woman, of 
every age and condition, whether married or not; ”’ 
and although it is commonly used with the signifi- 
cation of wife,’ as opposed to handmaid, in Gen. 
xxx. 4, it occurs with the signification of concu- 
bine, ‘and she gave him Bilhah her handmaid to 
wife.” In the record in 1 Chr. i. 32, Keturah is 
called a “concubine,” and it is also said, in the 
two verses immediately following the genealogy of 
Keturah, that “Abraham gave all that he had 
unto Isaac. But unto the sons of the concubines, 
which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and sent 
them away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, 
eastward, unto the east country’? (Gen. xxv. 8, 6). 
Iixcept Hagar, Keturah is the only person men- 
tioned to whom this passage can relate; and in 
confirmation of this supposition we find strong 
evidence of a wide spread of the tribes sprung from 
Keturah, bearing the names of her sons, as we have 
mentioned in other articles. ‘These sons were 
«“ Zimran, and Jokshan, and Medan, and Midian, 
and Ishbak, and Shuah”’ (ver. 2); besides the sons 
and grandsons of Jokshan, and the sons of Midian. 
They evidently crossed the desert to the Persian 
Gulf and occupied the whole intermediate country, 
where traces of their names are frequent, while 
Midian extended south ‘into the peninsula of Ara- 
bia Proper. The elder branch of the “sons of the 
concubines,” however, was that of Ishmael. He 
has ever stood as the representative of the bond- 
woman’s sons; and as such his name has become 
generally applied by the Arabs to all the Abra- 
hamic settlers north of the Peninsula — besides 
the great Ishmaelite element of the nation. 

In searching the works of Arab writers for any 
information respecting these tribes, we must be 
contented to find them named as Abrahamic, or 
even Ishmaelite, for under the latter appellation 
almost all the former are confounded by their de- 
scendants. Keturah > herself is by them men- 
tioned very rarely and vaguely, and evidently only 
in quoting from a rabbinical writer. (In the 
Kamoog the name is said to be that of the Turks, 
and that of a young girl (or slave) of Abraham; 
and, it is added, her descendants are the Turks!) 
M. Caussin de Perceval (Hssaz, i. 179) has en- 
deavored to identify her with the name of a tribe 
of the Amalekites (the 1st Amalek) called Katoora,¢ 
but his arguments are not of any weight. They 
rest on a weak etymology, and are contradicted by 
the statements of Arab authors as well as by the 
fact that the early tribes of Arabia (of which is 
Katoora) have not, with the single exception of 
Amalek, been identified with any historical names; 
while the exception of Amalek is that of an ap- 
parently aboriginal people whose name is recorded 
in the Bible; and there are reasons for supposing 
that these early tribes were aboriginal. 

ES: Bs 


a TTS, 
sak 


els tais, * ely yb. 


@ * Dr. Thomson describes the lock and key in use ' allusion in Cant. iy. 4, 5, may be to such a lock. H. 
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KEY (O51, from PUNE, “to open,” 
Ges. p. 1138: «Aefs: clavis). The key of a na- 
tive oriental lock is a piece of wood, from 7 inches 
to 2 feet in length, fitted with wires or short nails, 
which, being inserted laterally into the hollow bolt 
which serves as a lock, raises other pins within the 
staple so as to allow the bolt to be drawn back. 
But it is not difficult to open a lock of this kind 
even without a key, namely, with the finger dipped 
in paste or other adhesive substance. The passage, 
Cant. v. 4, 5, is thus probably explained (Harmer, 
Obs. iii. 81; vol. i. 394, ed. Clarke; Rauwolff, ap. 
Ray, Trav. ii. 17). [Lockx.] The key, so ob- 
vious a symbol of authority, both in ancient and 
modern times, is named more than once in the 
Bible, especially Is. xxii. 22, a passage to which 
allusion is probably made in Rey. iii. 7. The ex- 
pression “ bearing the key on the shoulder”’ is 
thus a phrase used, sometimes perhaps in the lit- 
eral sense, to denote possession of office; but there 
seems no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any 
figure of a key embroidered on the garment of the 
office-bearer (see Is. ix. 6).4 In Talmudic phrase- 
ology the Almighty was represented as “holding 
the keys” of various operations of nature, e. g. 
rain, death, etc., i. e. exercising dominion over 
them. he delivery of the key is therefore an act 
expressive of authority conferred, and the posses- 
sion of it implies authority of some kind held by 
the receiver. The term “ chamberlain,’’ an officer 
whose mark of office is sometimes in modern times 
an actual key, is explained under Eunucn (Grotius, 
Calmet, Knobel, on Is. xxii. 22; Hammond: 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heby.; De Wette on Matt. xvi. 
19; Carpzoy on Goodwin, Woses and Aaron, pp. 
141, 632; Dict. of Antig. art. “ Matrimonium;” 
Ovid, Fast. i. 99, 118, 125, 139; Hofmann, Lez. 
**Camerarius; ’? Chambers, Dict. * Chamberlain; ” 
Reland, Ant. Hebr. ii. 3, 5). HAW Pe. 


Tron Key. 


(From Thebes.) 


KEZVA (TDP [cassia]: Kacla; Alex. 
Kagoia: Cassia), the second of the daughters of 
Job, born to him after his recovery (Job xlii. 14). 


KE’ZIZ, THE VALLEY OF (Dey 


YEP: Aueracls [Vat. -ceis]; Alex. Auexkaceis: 
Vallis Casis), one of the “cities” of Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 21). That it was the eastern border 
of the tribe is evident from its mention in com- 
pany with Brern-1oGLan and BeTH-HA-ARABAH. 
The name does not reappear in the O. T., but it 
is possibly intended under the corrupted form 
Brrn-sast, in 1 Mace. ix. 62, 64. The name, if 
Hebrew, is derivable from a root meaning to cut off 
(Ges. Thes. 1229; Simonis, Onom. 70). Is it pos- 
sible that it can have any connection with the gen- 


among the modern Syrians (Land and Book, i. 498 f.). 
The key is often “ large enough for a stout club,” and 
the lock and key together are “ almosta load to earry-”” 
Many of the locks are on the inside of the doors. To 


unlock them, the owner thrusts his arm through a 
hole for that purpose, and thus inserts the key. The 


KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH 


eral circumcision which’ took place at Gilgal, cer- 
tainly in the same neighborhood, after the Jordan 
was crossed (Josh. vy. 2-9)? G. 


KIBROTH - HATTA’AVAH ((73) 


TST: pvhwara ris emibuulas: sepulchra 
concupiscentie), Num. xi. 84; marg. “the graves 
of lust” (comp. xxxiii. 17). From there being no 
change of spot mentioned between it and Taberah 
in xi. 3, it is probably, like the latter, about three 
days’ journey trom Sinai (x. 33); and from the sea 
being twice mentioned in the course of the narra- 
tive (xi. 22, 51), a maritime proximity may perhaps 
he inferred. Here it seems they abode a whole month, 
during which they went on eating quails, and per- 
haps suffering from the plague which followed. If 
the conjecture of Hidherad (Burckhardt, p. 495; 
Robinson, i. 151) as a site for Hazeroth [see Haz- 
EROTH] be adopted, then “the graves of lust” 
may be perhaps within a day’s journey thence in 
the direction of Sinai, and would lie within 15 
miles of the Gulf of Akabah; but no traces of 
any graves have ever been detected in the region.¢ 
Both Schubert, between Sinai and the Wady Mur- 
rah (Reisen, 360), and Stanley (S. g: P. 82), just 
before reaching /idherd, encountered flights of 
birds —the latter says of ‘“red-legged cranes.’ 
Ritter ® speaks of such flights as a constant phe- 
nomenon, both in this peninsula and in the Eu- 
phrates region. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 
406, 8 Aug., quotes Russell's Aleppo, ii. 194, and 
says the bird Katia is found in great numbers in 
the neighborhood of Tiifileh. [Toruet.] He calls 
it a species of partridge, or “not improbably the 
Selous ov quail.< Boys not uncommonly kill three 
or four of them at one throw with a stick.” 


ibhy dle 


KIBZA/IM (DXED/ [see below]: Vat. omits; 
Alex. 7 KaBoaep: Cibsaim), a city of Mount 
Ephraim, not named in the meagre, and probably 
imperfect, lists of the towns of that great tribe 
(see Josh. xvi.), but mentioned elsewhere as haying 
been given up with its “‘ suburbs” to the Kohath- 
ite Levites (xxi. 22). In the parallel list of 1 
Chr. vi., JoKMEAM is substituted for Kibzaim (ver. 
68), an exchange which, as already pointed out 
under the former name, may haye arisen from the 
similarity between the two in the original. Jok- 
meam would appear to haye been situated at the 
eastern quarter of Ephraim. But this is merely 
inference, no trace having been hitherto discovered 
of either name. 

Interpreted as a Hebrew word, Kibzaim signi- 
fies “‘ two heaps.”’ G. 


* KID. For some of the facts pertinent here, 
see GOAT. It may be added that the wild goat is 


@ Save one of a Mohammedan saint (Stanley, S. § P. 
78), which does not assist the question. 

6 He remarks on the continuance of the law of na- 
ture in animal habits through a course of thousands 
of years (xiv. 261). i 

¢ Pliny (Nat. Hist. x. 33) says quails settle on the 
sails of ships by night, soas to sink sometimes the 
ships in the neighboring sea. So Diod. Sic. i. p. 38: 
Tas Ojpas Tov opTiywy érovodvTo, eépovTd Te obToL 
Kar’ ayédas weigous éx Tod meAdyous (Lepsius, Thebes to 
Sinai, 23). Comp. Joseph. Ant. iii. 1, § 5; and Frey- 

ca 


tag, Lex. Arab. s. Vv. lbs; also Kalisch on Ex. xvi. 


18, where an incidental mention of the bird occurs. 
The Linnean name appears to be Tetrao Alchata. 
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by no means extinct in Palestine at the present day. 
“In the neighborhood of En-gedi,’’ says Tristram, 
(Nat. [Hist. of the Bible, p. 96), “while encamped 
by the Dead Sea shore, we obtained several fine 
specimens, and very interesting it was to find this 
graceful creature by the very fountain to which it 
gaye name, and in the spot where it roamed of old 
while David wandered to escape the persecutions of 
Saul (1 Sam. xxiy. 2). [En-cepr.] Thomson 
also speaks of them as found in the ravines near 
this fountain (Land and Book, ii. 420). 

Among the pastoral inhabitants of Palestine a 
kid forms the ordinary dish at a feast or entertain- 
ment. ‘The lambs,’’ says Tristram, “are more 
generally kept till they reach maturity, for the sake 
of their wool, and a calf is too large and too valua- 
ble to be slain except on some very special occasions. 
Whenever in the wilder parts of Palestine the trav- 
eller halts at an Arab camp, or pays his visit to a 
village sheikh, he is pressed to stay until the kid 
can be killed and made ready, and he has an 
opportunity of seeing in front of the tent the kid 
caught and prepared for the cooking” (Nat. Hist. 
of the Bible, p. 90 f.). This usage explains the terms 
of the elder brother’s complaint in the parable of 
the prodigal: ‘Thou never gavest mea kid that 
I might make merry with my friends, but as soon 
as this thy son was come. . . . thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf’? (Luke xv. 29, 30). 
Comp. also Gen. xxyil. 9; and Judg. yi. 19 and 
xiii. 15. 

The custom of “seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk ’’ (which was forbidden to the Hebrews, see 
Idx. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26, and Deut. xiv. 21) is 
common among the Arabs of the present day. 
“They select,’ says Thomson, “a young kid, 
fat and tender, dress it carefully, and then stew it 
in milk, generally sour, mixed with onions and hot 
spices such as they relish. They call it Lebn 
immt —kid, ‘in its mother’s milk.’”” The Jews 
however, refuse such food with abhorrence, not only 
as being interdicted by the Mosaic law, but unnat- 
ural and barbarous (Land and Book, i. 135). 

H. 


KID‘RON, THE BROOK (747797 93%: 
5 xelwappos KéSpwy and r&y Kédpwv; in Jer. only 
Nayar Kédpwv, and Alex. yexwappos Naxaad K.: 
torrens Cedron, [convallis Cedron]), a torrent or 
valley — not a ‘“ brook,’’ as in the A. V.— in imme- 
diate proximity to Jerusalem. It is not named in 
the earlier records of the country, or in the speci- 
fication of the boundaries of Benjamin or Judah, 
but comes forward in connection with some remark- 
able events of the history. It lay between the 
city and the Mount of Olives, and was crossed by 
Dayid in his flight (2 Sam. xv. 23, comp. 30), and 


d The name is derived by Gesenius and others from 


VP, “ to be black ;” either, according to Robinson, 
from’ the turbidness of its stream (comp. Job vi. 16; 
though the words of Job imply that this was a condition 
of all brooks when frozen) ; or more appropriately, with 
Stanley, from the depth and obscurity of the ravine 
(S. § P.172); possibly also— though this is proposed 
with hesitation — from the impurity which seems to 
have attached to it from a very early date. 

We cannot, however, too often insist on the great 
uncertainty which attends the derivations of these 
ancient names; and in treating Kidron as a Hebrew 
word, we may be making a mistake almost as absurd 
as that of the copyist who altered it into roy KéSpwv, 
believing that it arose from the presence of cedars. 
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by our Lord on his way to Gethsemane (John xviii. 
1; comp. Mark xiv. 26; Luke xxii. 39). Its con- 
nection with these two occurrences is alone sufticient 
to leave no doubt that the Nachal-Kidron is the 
deep ravine on the east of Jerusalem, now com- 
monly known as the “ Valley of Jehoshaphat.” 
But it would seem as if the name were formerly 
applied also to the ravines surrounding other por- 
tions of Jerusalem —the south or the west; since 
Solomon’s prohibition tu Shimei to “ pass over the 
torrent Kidron”’ (1 K. ii. 87; Jos. Ant. viii. 1, 
§5) is said to have been broken by the latter when 
he went in the direction of Gath to seek his fugi- 
tive slaves (41, 42). Now a person going to Gath 
would certainly not go by the way of the Mount 
of Olives, or approach the eastern side of the city 
at all. The route — whether Gath were at Beit- 
Jibrin or at Tell es-Safieh — would be by the 
Bethlehem-gate, and then nearly due west. Ter- 
haps the prohibition may have been a more general 
one than is implied in ver. 837 (comp. the king’s 
reiteration of it in ver. 42), the Kidron being in 
that case specially mentioned because it was on the 
road to Bahurim, Shimei’s home, and the scene of 
his crime. At any rate, beyond the passage in 
question, there is no evidence of the name Kidron 
having been applied to the southern or western ra- 
vines of the city. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of the Kidron 
Valley —that in respect to which it is most fre- 
quently mentioned in the O. IT’. —is the impurity 
which appears to have been ascribed to it. Hx- 
cepting the two casual notices already quoted, we 
first meet with it as the place in which King Asa 
demolished and burnt the obscene phallic idol (vol. 
ii. p. 1118) of his mother (1 K. xv. 13; 2 Chr. xy. 16). 
Next we find the wicked Athaliah hurried thither 
to execution (Jos. Ant. ix. 7, § 8; 2 K. xi. 16). 
It then becomes the regular receptacle for the im- 
purities and abominations of the idol-worship, when 
removed from the Temple and destroyed by the ad- 
herents of Jehovah > (2 Chr. xxix. 16, xxx. 14; 2 
K. xxiii. 4, 6, 12). In the course of these narra- 
tives, the statement of Josephus just quoted as to 
the death of Athaliah is supported by the fact that 
in the time of Josiah it was the common cemetery 
of the scity (2 K. xxiii. 6; comp. Jer. xxvi. 23, 
“graves of the common people’’), perhaps the 
“ valley of dead bodies ’’ mentioned by Jeremiah 
(xxxi. 40) in close connection with the “ fields”’ of 
Kidron; and the restoration of which to sanctity 
was to be one of the miracles of future times 
(ibid. ). 

How long the valley continued to be used for a 
burying-place it is very hard to ascertain. After 
the capture of Jerusalem in 1099, the bodies of the 
slain were buried outside the Golden Gateway 
(Mislin, ii. £87; Tobler, Umgebungen, p. 218); but 
what had been the practice in the interval the 
writer has not succeeded in tracing. To the date 
of the monuments at the foot of Olivet we have at 
present no clew; but even if they are of pre-Chris- 
tian times there is no proof that they are tombs. 
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From the date just mentioned, however, the burials 
appear to have been constant, and at present it 
is the favorite resting-place of Moslems and Jews, 
the former on the west, the latter on the east of the 
valley. The Moslems are mostly confined to the 
narrow level spot between the foot of the wall and 
the commencement of the precipitous slope; while 
the Jews have possession of the lower part of the 
slopes of Olivet, where their scanty tombstones are 
crowded so thick together as literally to cover+the 
surface like a pavement. 

The term Nachal¢ is in the O. T., with one 
single exception (2 K. xxiii. 4), attached to the 
name of Kidron, and apparently to that alone of 
the valleys or ravines of Jerusalem. Hinnom is 
always the Ge. ‘This enables us to infer with great 
probability that the Kidron is intended in 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 4, by the “brook (Nachal) which ran through 
the midst of the land’; and that Hezekiah’s 
preparations for the siege consisted in sealing the 
source of the Kidron— ‘the upper springhead 
(not ‘watercourse,’ as A. V.) of Gihon,’’? where it 
burst out in the wady some distance north of the 
city, and leading it by a subterranean channel to 
the interior of the city. If this is so, there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the fact of the subse- 
quent want of water in the ancient bed of the Kid- 
ron. In accordance with this also is the specifica- 
tion of Gihon as “ Gihon-in-the-Nachal ’’ — that is, 
in the Kidron Valley — though this was probably the 
lower of two outlets of the same name. [GrHoN.] 
By Jerome, in the Onomasticon, it is mentioned as 
‘close to Jerusalem on the eastern side, and spoken 
of by John the Evangelist..’ But the favorite 
name of this valley at the time of Jerome, and for 
several centuries after, was “the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat,’? and the name Kidron, or, in accordance 
with the orthography of the Vulgate, Cedron, is 
not invariably found in the travellers (see Arculf, 
Karl. Trav. 1; Sewulf, 41; Benjamin of Tudela; 
Maundeville, Karl. Trav. 176; Thietmar, 27; but 
not the Bordeaux Pilgrim, the Citez de Jherusa- 
lem, Willibald, ete.). 

The following description of the Valley of Kidron 
in its modern state—at once the earliest and the 
most accurate which we possess—is taken from 
Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 269): — 

“Tn approaching Jerusalem from the high mosk 
of Neby Sumwil in the N. W., the traveller first 
descends and crosses the bed of the great Wady 
Beit Hanina already described. He then ascends 
again towards the §. E. by a small side wady and 
along a rocky slope for twenty-five minutes, when 
he reaches the Tombs of the Judges, lying in a 
small gap or depression of the ridge, still half an 
hour distant from the northern gate of the city. 
A few steps further he reaches the water-shed be- 
tween the great wady behind him and the tract 
before him; and here is the head of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. From this point the dome of the 
Holy Sepulchre bears S. by E. The tract around 
this spot is very rocky; and the rocks have been 
much cut away, partly in quarrying building-stone, 


« Here, and here only, the form used in the A. V. 
is Cepron. The variations in the Greek text are 
very curious. Codex A has rod xéSpwv ; B, rdv KéSpwv; 
D [and Sin.], rod xéSpov, and in some cursive MSS. [one 
MS.| quoted by Tischendorf we even find rév SévSpwv. 

> The l'argum appears to understand the obscure 
passage Zeph. i. 11, as referring to the destruction of 
the idolatrous worship in Kidron, for it renders it, 
“Howl all ye that dwell in the Nachal Kidron, for all 


the people are broken whose works were like the works 
of the people of the land of Canaan.” [MAxKrTEsH.] 

¢ Nachal is untranslatable in English unless by 
“ Wady,”? to which it answers exactly, and which bids 
fair to become shortly an English word. It does not 
signify the stream, or the valley which contained the 
bed of the stream, and was its receptacle when swollen 
by winter-rains —but both. [Rrver.] 
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and partly in the formation of sepulchres. The 
region is full of excavated tombs; and these con- 
tinue with more or less frequency on both sides of 
the valley, all the way down to Jerusalem. The 
valley runs for 15 minutes directly towards the 
city; ¢ it is here shallow and broad, and in some 
parts tilled, though yery stony. The road follows 
along its bottom to the same point. The valley 
now turns nearly east, almost at a right angle, and 
passes to the northward of the Tombs of the Kings 
and the Juslim Wely before mentioned. Here it 
is about 290 rods distant from the city; and the 
tract between is tolerably level ground, planted 
with olive-trees. The Ndbulus road crosses it in 
this part, and ascends the hill on the north. The 
valley is here still shallow, and runs in the same direc- 
tion for about 10 minutes. It then bends again to 
the south, and, following this general course, passes 
between the city and the Mount of Olives. 

‘« Before reaching the city, and also opposite its 
northern part, the valley spreads out into a basin 
of some breadth, which is tilled, and contains 
plantations of olive and other fruit-trees. In this 
part it is crossed obliquely by a road leading from 
the N. EK. corner of Jerusalem across the northern 
part of the Mount of Olives to ’dAnate. Its sides 
are still full of excavated tombs. As the valley 
descends, the steep side upon the right becomes 
more and more eleyated above it; until, at the gate 
of St. Stephen, the height of this brow is about 
100 feet. Here a path winds down from the gate 
on a course 8. E. by E., and crosses the valley by 
a bridge; beyond which are the church with the 
Tomb of the Virgin, Gethsemane, and other plan- 
tations of olive-trees, already described. ‘The path 
and bridge are on a causeway, or rather terrace, 
built up across the valley, perpendicular on the 
south side; the earth being filled in on the northern 
side up to the level of the bridge. The bridge 
itself consists of an arch, open on the south side, 
and 17 feet high from the bed of the channel be- 
low; but the north side is built up, with two sub- 
terranean drains entering it from above; one 
of which comes from the sunken court of the Vir- 
gin’s Tomb, and the other from the fields farther 
in the northwest. The breadth of the valley at 
this point will appear from the measurements which 
1 took from St. Stephen’s Gate to Gethsemaie, 
along the path, namely — 

Eng. feet. 

1. From St. Stephen’s Gate to the brow of 


the descent, level 135 
2. Bottom of the slope, the angle 0 of the 

descent being 164° 415 
8. Bridge, level 140 
4. N. W. corner of Getukemane: alight rise 145 
5. N. E. corner of do. do. 150 


The last three numbers give the breadth of the 
proper bottom of the valley at this spot, namely, 
435 feet, or 145 yards. Further north it is some- 
what broader. 

« Below the bridge the valley contracts gradually, 
and sinks more rapidly. ‘he first continuous traces 
of a water-course or torrent-bed commence at the 
bridge, though they occur likewise at intervals 
higher up. The western hill becomes steeper and 
more elevated; while on the east the Mount of 
Olives rises much higher, but is not so steep. At 
the distance of 1000 feet from the bridge on a 
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course S. 10° W. the bottom of the valley has be- 
come merely a deep gully, the narrow bed of a 
torrent, from which the hills rise directly on each 
side. Here another bridge? is thrown across it on 
an arch; and just by on the left are the alleged 
tombs of Jehoshaphat, Absalom, and others; as 
also the Jewish cemetery. The valley now con- 
tinues of the same character, and follows the same 
course (S. 10° W.) for 550 feet further; where it 
makes a sharp turn for a moment towards the right. 
This portion is the narrowest of all; it is here a 
mere ravine between high mountains. The S. E. 
corner of the area of the mosque overhangs this part, 
the corner of the wall standing upon the very brink 
of the declivity. From it to the bottom, on a course 
S. E. the angle of depression is 27°, and the dis- 
tance 450 feet, giving an elevation of 128 feet at 
that point; to which may be added 20 feet or more 
for the rise of ground just north along the wall; 
making in all an elevation of about 150 feet. This, 
however, is the highest point above the valley; for 
further south the narrow ridge of Ophel slopes 
down as rapidly as the valley itself. In this part 
of the valley one would expect to find, if anywhere, 
traces of ruins thrown down from aboye, and the 
ground raised by the rubbish thus accumulated. 
Occasional blocks of stone are indeed seen; but 
neither the surface of the ground, nor the bed of 
the torrent, exhibits any special appearance of having 
been raised or interrupted by masses of ruins. 

“ Below the short turn above mentioned, a line 
of 1025 feet on a course §. W. brings us to the 
Fountain of the Virgin, lying deep under the 
western hill. The valley has now opened a little; 
but its bottom is still oceupied only by the bed of 
the torrent. From here a course S. 20° W. carried 
us along the village of Siloam (Kefr Selwan) on 
the eastern side, and at 1170 feet we were opposite 
the mouth of the Tyropceon and the Pool of Siloam, 
which lies 255 feet within it. The mouth of this 
valley is still 40 or 50 feet higher than the bed of 
the KXidron. The steep descent between the two 
has been already described as built up in terraces, 
which, as well as the strip of level ground below, 
are occupied with gardens belonging to the village 
of Siloam. These are irrigated by the waters of 
the Pool of Siloam, which at this time were lost in 
them. In these gardens the stones haye been re- 
moved, and the soil is a fine mould. ‘They are 
planted with fig and other fruit-trees, and furnish 
also vegetables for the city. Elsewhere the bottom 
of the valley is thickly strewed with small stones. 

“ Further down, the valley opens more and is 
tilled. A line of 685 feet on the same course (S. 
20° W.) brought us to a rocky point of the eastern 
hill, here called the Mount of Offense, over against 
the entrance of the Valley of Hinnom. Thence to 
the well of Job or Nehemiah is 275 feet due south. 
At the junction of the two valleys the bottom forms 
an oblong plat, extending from the gardens above 
mentioned nearly to the well of Job, and being 150 
yards or more in breadth. The western and north- 
western parts of this plat are in like manner oc- 
cupied by gardens; many of which are also on 
terraces, and receive a portion of the waters of 
Siloam. 

* Below the well of Nehemiah the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat continues to run 8. 8. W. between 
the Mount of Offense and the Hill of Evil Counsel, 


’ 
@ Sce a slight correction of this by Tobler, Umge- 
bungen, p. 22. 


> For a minute account of the two bridges, see 
Tobler, Umgebungen, pp. 35-39. 
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so called. At 130 feet is a small cavity or outlet 
by which the water of the well sometimes runs off. 
At about 1200 feet, or 400 yards, from the well is 
a place under the western hill, where in the rainy 
season water flows out as from a fountain. At 
about 1500 feet or 500 yards below the well the 
valley bends off S. 75° E. for half a mile or more, 
and then turns again more to the south, and pur- 
sues its way to the Dead Sea. At the angle where 
it thus bends eastward a small wady comes in from 
the west, from behind the Hill of Evjl Counsel. 
The width of the main valley below the well, as far 
as to the turn, varies from 50 to 100 yards; it is 
full of olive and fig-trees, and is in most parts 
ploughed and sown with grain. Further down it 
takes the name among the Arabs of Wady er-Ralib, 
‘Monks’ Valley,’ from the convent of St. Saba 
situated on it; and still nearer to the Dead Sea it 
is also called Wady en-Nar, ‘ Fire Valley.’ @ 

“The channel of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
Brook Kidron of the Seriptures, is nothing more 
than the dry bed of a wintry torrent, bearing marks 
of being occasionally swept over by a large volume 
of water. No stream flows here now except during 
the heavy rains of winter, when the waters descend 
into it from the neighboring hills. Yet even in 
winter there is no constant flow; and our friends, 
who had resided several years in the city, had never 
seen a stream running through the valley. Nor 
is there any evidence that there was anciently more 
water in it than at present. Like the wadies of 
the desert, the valley probably served of old, as 
now, only to drain off the waters of the rainy 
season.” 

One point is unnoticed in Dr. Robinson's de- 
scription, sufficiently curious and well-attested to 
merit further careful investigation — the possibility 
that the Kidron flows below the present surface of 
the ground. Dr. Barclay (City, ete. 302) mentions 
‘a fountain that bursts forth during the winter in 
a valley entering the Kidron from the north, and 
flows several hundred yards before it sinks;’’ and 
again he testifies that at a point in the valley about 
two miles below the city the murmurings of a 
stream deep below the ground may be distinctly 
heard, which stream, on excavation, he actually dis- 
covered (ibid.). His inference is that between the 
two points the brook is flowing in a subterraneous 
channel, as ig “ not at all unfrequent in Palestine ’’ 
(p. 303). Nor is this a modern discovery, for it is 
spoken of by William of Tyre; by Brocardus (Descr. 
cap. vili.), as audible near the “Tomb of the 
Virgin;’’ and also by Fabri (i. 3870), Marinus 
Sanutus (3, 14, 9), and others. 


That which Dr. Robinson complains that neither | 


he nor his friends were fortunate enough to witness 
has since taken place. In the winter of 1853-54 so 
heayy were the rains, that not only did the lower 
part of the Kidron, below the so-called well of 
Nehemiah oy Joab, run with a considerable stream 
for the whole of the month of March (Barclay, 515), 
but also the upper part, ‘in the middle section of 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, flowed for a day or two”’ 
(Stewart, Tent g Khan, 316). The Well of Joab 
is probably one of the outlets of the mysterious 
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spring which flows below the city of Jerusalem, and 
its overflow is comparatively common; ? but the 
flowing of a stream in the upper part of the valley 
would seem not to have taken place for many years 
before the occasion in question, although it occurred 
also in the following winter (Jewish I/ntelligencer, 
May 1856, p. 137 note), and, as the writer is in- 
formed, has since become almost periodical. G. 


* The language of Dr. Barclay (see above) hardly 
implies so much as the actual discovery of the sub- 
terranean stream spoken of. His words are that 
“about two miles southeast of the city’ where a 
noise as of running water beneath the ground was 
said to have been heard, «on removing the rocks 
to the depth of about ten or twelve feet, water was 
found, though in small quantity, in midsummer ”’ 
(City of the Great King, pp. 302, 303). 

Lieut. Warren avows his belief in the existence 
of this subterranean current. At the latest dates, 
he was directing his attention to this point, but 
had not solved the question. About 500 yards 
below the Bir Eyub [EN-RoGEL] he discovered a 
flight of steps leading down to an ancient aqueduct, 
now choked with silt, which he cleared about 100 
feet. northward, and believes to haye been connected 
with that well and the ancient system of water 
supply. Whatever may be the truth however in 
this instance, it appears that some of the rumors 
of this nature are traceable to a very different 
origin. Capt. Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, 
relates an example of this which is worthy of 
notice. “A few words” (Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem, p. 87, Lond. 1865) ‘may be said 
here on the sound of running water which has 
been heard by trayellers near the Damascus Gate, 
and at the head of the Kidron Valley. On one 
occasion, when returning to the city after a heavy 
storm of rain, the same sound was noticed, and after 
some little trouble found to arise from the running 
of water into a cistern near the north road. The 
surface drainage passing through small earthenware 
pipes, and falling some distance onto the water 
below, made a splashing sound, which, softened by 
the vaulted roof, might easily be mistaken for run- 
ning water. The same thing was noticed after- 
wards on several occasions, especially at the two 
cisterns near the Damascus Gate.”’ 

It is undoubtedly a correct opinion that the 
Kidron was never more than a winter torrent 
formed by the water which flowed into the valley 
from the hills north and east of Jerusalem. It is 
not however a just inference from this character of 
the stream that the amount of water there must 
always have been the same, nor is this consistent 
with the testimony of competent observers. Mr. 
Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 256, 2d ed.), speaking 
of a bluff about two miles south of Ain Feshkhah, 
on the west shore of the Dead Sea, says: “Just 
beyond it, the Kedron in the days of its abundance 
has worked out a tremendous chasm, a few feet wide, 
through which it winds to the sea.” The present 
stream could not have done this. But the evidence 
is more positive, that formerly rain was more 
abundant in Palestine than at present, and hence 
that the Kidron was a larger stream. Dr. Olin 


@ A list of some of the plants found in this valley 
is given by Mislin (iii. 209); and some scraps of in- 
formation about the valley itself at p. 199. 

> “ During the latter rains of February and March 
the well "Ain Ayub is a subject of much speculation 
and interest to all dwellers in the city. If it over- 


flows and discharges its waters down the Wady en- 
Nar, the lower part of the Kidron, then they are cer- 
tain that they will haye abundance of water during 
the summer; if there is no overflow, their minds are 
filled with forebodings.” (Stewart, 316.) 
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says: “ The entire destruefion of the woods which 
once covered the mountains, and the utter neglect 
of the terraces which supported the soil on steep 
declivities, have given full range to the rains, which 
have left many traces of bare rock, where formerly 
were yineyards and cornfields.” With this agrees 
also Dean Stanley’s representation: “It is prob- 
able that, as in Europe generally, since the disap- 
pearance of the German forests, and in Greece, since 
the fall of the plane-trees, which once shaded the 
bare landscape of Attica, the gradual cessation of 
rain produced by this loss of vegetation has exposed 
the country in a greater degree than in early times 
to the evils of drought. ‘This at least is the effect 
of the testimony of residents at Jerusalem within 
whose experience the Kidron has recently for the 
first time flowed with a copious torrent, evidently 
in consequence of the numerous enclosures of mul- 
berry and olive groves, made within the last few 
years by the Greek Convent, and in themselves a 
sample of the different aspect which such cultiva- 
tion more widely extended would give to the whole 
country.” (S. ¢ P. pp. 121 and 123.) H. 
KYNAH (TP [Jamentation, dirge]: Iedu; 
Alex. Kwa: Cina), a city of Judah, one of those 
which lay on the extreme south boundary of the 
tribe, next to Edom (Josh. xy. 22). It is men- 
tioned in the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome, 
but not so as to imply that they had any actual 
knowledge of it. With the sole exception of 
Schwarz (99), it appears to be unmentioned by any 
traveller, and the “ town Cinah situated near the 
wilderness of Zin" with which he would identify 
it, is not to be found in his own or any other map. 
Professor Stanley (S. g: P. p. 160) very ingeniously 


connects Kinah with the Kenites (02°}2), who 
settled in this district (Judg. i. 16). But it should 
not be overlooked that the list in Josh. xv. purports 
to record the towns as they were at the conquest, 
while the settlement of the Kenites probably 
(though not certainly) did not take place till after 
it. G. 


a1) “NW, (b.) 


; 
TIISW, “ kinswoman,” also “kindred,” oixeéa, caro 
ees ? ) ) ) 


from TSW, 


“ flesh ;?? oixetos; caro. 


“ to swell,” also “to remain,” 7. e. “ be 


superfluous.”? Whence comes INU, 
Ges. 1849-50. Hence, in Ley. xviii. 6, A. V. has in 
margin ‘ remainder.” 

2. “wa, ‘flesh,”? odpé, caro, from “Wa, be 
joyful,” tee conyeying the notion of beauty, "Ges. p. 
248. 


3. mopwa « fumily,” gvdj, familia, applied 
both to races ait single families of mankind, and also 
to animals. 


4. (a.) yan, pI, and in Keri yy, from 
yn, 
ny7., « kindred ; 


 kinswoman,” used, like “acquaintance,” in both 
senses, Ges. p. 574. But Buxtorf limits (b) to the 
abstract sense, (a) to the concrete, yvwpipos, propin- 
quus. 

5. MOS, “ brotherhood,” SaOjxn, germanitas, 
Ges. p . 68. 

Nearly allied with the foregoing in sense are the 
following general terms : — 
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“remainder,” 


see,” “know.” (b.) Also, from same root, 


» and hence “ kinsman,’ or 
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KINDRED. I. Of the special names de- 


noting relation by consanguinity, the principal will 
be found explained under their proper heads, 
FarHER, Broruer, ete. It will be there seen 
that the words which denote near relation in the 
direct line are used also for the other superior or 
inferior degrees in that line, as grandfather, grand- 
son, ete. 

On the meaning of the expression Sh’ér basar 
(see below 1 and 2) much controversy has arisen. 
Si’ér, as shown below, is in Ley. xviii. 6, in marg. 
of A. V., “remainder.” The rendering, however, 
of Sh’ér basar in text of A. V., “ near of kin,’ may 
be taken as correct, but, as Michaelis shows, with- 
out determining the precise extent to which the 
expression itself is applicable (Mich. Laws of Moses, 
ii. 48, ed. Smith; Knobel on Leviticus; see also 
Ley. xxv. 49; Num. xxvii. 11). 

II. The words which express collateral consan- 
guinity are—(1) uncle;> (2) aunt; ¢ (3) nephew; 4 
(4) niece (not in A. V.); (5) cousin. ¢ 

Ill. The terms of affinity are — 1. (a) father-in- 
law,’ (0) mother-in-law; 7 2. (a) son-in-law,” (b) 
daughter-in-law ; * 3. (a) brother-in-law,’ (6) sister- 
in-law.! 

The relations of kindred, expressed by few words, 
and imperfectly defined in the earliest ages, acquired 
in course of time greater significance and wider 
influence. The full list of relatives either by con- 
sanguinity, 7. é. as arising from a common ancestor, 
or by affinity, z. e. as created by marriage, may be 
seen detailed in the Corpus Juris Civ. Digest. lib. 
xxxvill. tit. 10, de Gradibus; see also Corp. Jur. 
Canon. Decr. ii. ¢. xxxv. 9, 5. 

The domestic and economical questions arising 
out of kindred may be classed under the three heads 
of MArriAGr, INHERITANCE, and Brioop-Rr- 
VENGE, and the reader is referred to the articles on 
those subjects for information thereon. It is clear 
that the tendency of the Mosaic Law was to in- 
crease the restrictions on marriage, by defining 
more precisely the relations created by it, as is shown 
by the cases of Abraham and Moses. [Iscau ; 


6. =p, “near,” hence “a relative,” 6 éyyvs, 
T 
propinquus, Ges. p. 1234. 
7. Oh, from OS3, “ redeem,” Ges. p. 258, 6 


ayxiotevov, “a Piachens »” U. e, the relative to whom 
belonged the right of redemption or of vengeance. 


b TVT, adeApds tod rarpds, oixetos ; patruus. 
¢ VIN, or i,  ovyyeniis, ucor patrut. 


d 23, in connection with 7D}, “ offspring ;” 
but see JocHEBED. It is rendered “nephew” in A. V., 
but indicates a descendant in general, and is usually 
so rendered by LXX. and Vulg. See Ges. p. 864. 

€ Svyyenjs, cognatus, Luke i. 36, 58. 


yf on mevOepds, socer. 
g mn, mevOepa, SOCTUS. 
h wn, yauBpds, Socer, from wy, 


. 
marriage,’? whence come part. in Kal, 7 MM, mn., and 


“give in 


nnn, f., father-in-law and mother-in-law, 7. e.. 
parents who give a daughter in marriage. 
t 752, vipdy, nurus. 
k OD, 
l m2), yor}, rod dSecAhod, wxor fratris. 


adeApds Tod avdpds, levir. 
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JocueBed.] For information on the general sub- 
ject of kindred and its obligations, see Selden, de 
Jure Naturali, lib. v.; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, 
ed. Smith, ii. 36; Knobel on Ley. xviii.; Philo, de 
Spec. Leg. iii. 3, 4, 5, vol. ii. pp. 301-304, ed. Man- 
gey; Burckhardt, Arab Tribes, i. 150; Keil, Bibl. 
Arch. ii. p. 50, §§ 106, 107. [Kixrep.] 
Hele Vive, 1g. 
KINE. [Cow.] 


KING. ( (729, melek: Bactreds: rex), the 
name of the supreme ruler of the Hebrews during 
a period of about 500% years previous to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, B. c. 586. It was 
borne first by the ruler of the 12 Tribes united, 
and then by the rulers of Judah and Israel sepa- 
rately. 

The immediate occasion of the substitution of a 
regal form of government for that of the judges 
seems to have been the siege of Jabesh-Gilead by 
Nahash, king of the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 1, xii. 
12), and the refusal to allow the inhabitants of that 
city to capitulate, except on humiliating and cruel 
conditions (1 Sam. xi. 2, 4-6). The conviction 
seems to have forced itself on the Israelites that 
they could not resist their formidable neighbor 
unless they placed themselves under the sway of a 
king, like surrounding nations. Concurrently with 
this conviction, disgust had been excited by the 
corrupt administration of justice under the sons of 
Samuel, and a radical change was desired by them 
in this respect also (1 Sam. viii. 3-5). Accord- 
ingly the original idea of a Hebrew king was two- 
fold: first, that he should lead the people to battle 
in time of war; and, secondly, that he should ex- 
ecute judgment and justice to them in war and in 
peace (1 Sam. viii. 20). In both respects the 
desired end was attained. ‘The righteous wrath 
and military capacity of Saul were immediately 
triumphant over the Ammonites; and though ulti- 
mately he was defeated and slain in battle with the 
Philistines, he put even them to flight on more 
than one occasion (1 Sam. xiv. 23, xvii. 52), and 
generally waged successful war against the sur- 
rounding nations (1 Sam. xiv. 47). His successor, 
David, entered on a series of brilliant conquests 
over the Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, Edomites, 
and Ammonites [see DAyin, vol. i. p. 561]; and 
the Israelites, no longer confined within the narrow 
bounds of Palestine, had an empire extending from 
the river Euphrates to Gaza, and from the entering 
in of Hamath to the river of Egypt (1 K. iy. 21). 
In the mean while complaints cease of the corrup- 
tion of justice; and Solomon not only consolidated 
and maintained in peace the empire of his father, 
David, but left an enduring reputation for his wis- 
dom as a judge. Under this expression, however, 
we must regard him, not merely as pronouncing 
decisions, primarily, or in the last resort, in civil 
and criminal cases, but likewise as holding public 
levees and transacting publie business “at the 


« The precise period depends on the length of the 
reign of Saul, for estimating which there are no cer- 
tain data. In the 0. T. the exact length is nowhere 
mentioned. In Acts xiii. 21 forty years are specified ; 
but this is in a speech, and statistical accuracy may 
haye been foreign to the speaker’s ideas on that occa- 
sion, And there are difficulties in admitting that he 
reigned so long as forty years. See Winer sub voc., 
and the article Sau. in this Dictionary. 
the reign of Dayid that mention is first made of the 
“recorder” or ‘ chronicler”? of the king (2 Sam. viii. 


It is only in| 
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gate,’’ when he would receive petitions, hear com- 
plaints, and give summary decisions on various 
points, which in a modern European kingdom would 
come under the cognizaice of numerous distinct 
public departments. 

To form a correct idea of a Hebrew king, we 
must abstract ourselves from the notions of modern 
Europe, and realize the position of oriental sove- 
reigns. It would be a mistake to regard the 
Hebrew government as a limited monarchy, in the 
English sense of the expression. It is stated in 
1 Sam. x. 25, that Samuel “told the people the 
manner » of the kingdom, and wrote it in the book 
and laid it before the Lord,’ and it is barely pos- 
sible that this may refer to some statement respect- 
ing the boundaries of the kingly power. But no 
such document has come down to us; and if it ever 
existed, and contained restrictions of any moment 
on the kingly power, it was probably disregarded 
in practice. The following passage of Sir John 
Malcolm respecting the Shahs of Persia may, with 
some slight modifications, be regarded as fairly 
applicable to the Hebrew monarchy under David 
and Solomon: “The monarch of Persia has been 
pronounced to be one of the most absolute in the 
world. His word has ever been deemed a law: 
and he has probably never had any further restraint 
upon the free exercise of his vast authority than 
has arisen from his regard for religion, his respect 
for established usages, his desire of reputation, and 
his fear of exciting an opposition that might be 
dangerous to his power, or to his life’? (Malcolm’s 
Persia, vol. ii. 8303; compare Elphinstone’s /ndia, 
or the Indian Mahometan Empire, hook viii. ¢. 3). 
It must not, however, be supposed to have been 
either the understanding, or the practice, that the 
sovereign might seize at his discretion the private 
property of individuals. Ahab did not venture to 
seize the vineyard of Naboth till, through the testi- 
mony of false witnesses, Naboth had been convicted 
of blasphemy; and possibly his vineyard may have 
been seized as a confiscation, without flagrantly 
outraging public sentiment in those who did not 
know the truth (1 K. xxi. 6). But no monarchy 
perhaps ever existed in which it would not be 
regarded as an outrage, that the monarch should 
from coyetousness seize the private property of an 
innocent subject in no ways dangerous to the state. 
And generally, when Sir John Malcolm proceeds as 
follows, in reference to “one of the most absolute” 
monarchs in the world, it will be understood that 
the Hebrew king, whose power might be described 
in the same way, is not, on account of certain 
restraints which exist in the nature of things, to be 
regarded as “a limited monarch”’ in the European 
use of the words. ‘We may assume that the 
power of the king of Persia is by usage absolute 
over the property and lives of his conquered ene- 
mies, his rebellious subjects, his own family, his 
ministers, over public officers curl and military, 
and all the numerous train of domestics; and that 


16). Perhaps the contemporary notation of dates may 
have commenced in David's reign. 


> The word mAYD, translated ‘t manner » in the 
A. Y:.,is translated in the LXX. dixaiona, 1. é€. statute 
or ordinance (see Ecclus. iy. 17, Bar. ii. 12, iv. 18). 
But Josephus seems to have regarded the document as 
a prophetical statement, read before the king, of the 
calamities which were to arise from the kingly power, 
as a kind of protest recorded for succeeding ages (see 
Ant. vi. 4, § 6). 
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he may punish any person bf these classes, without 
examination or formal procedure of any kind: 
in all other cases that are capital, the forms pre- 
scribed by law and custom are observed; the mon- 
arch only commands, when the evidence has been 
examined and the law declared, that the sentence 
shall be put in execution, or that the condemned 
culprit shall bé pardoned ” (vol. ii. p. 306). In ac- 
cordance with such usages, David ordered Uriah to 
be treacherously exposed to death in the forefront 
of the hottest battle (2 Sam. xi. 15); he caused 
Rechab and Baanah to be slain instantly, when 
they brought him the head of IshLesheth (2 Sam. 
iv. 12); and he is represented as having on his 
death-bed recommended Solomon to put Joab and 
Shimei to death (1 K. ii. 5-9). In like manner, 
Solomon caused to be killed, without trial, not only 
his elder brother Adonijah, and Joab, whose execu- 
tion might be regarded as the exceptional acts of a 
dismal state policy in the beginning of his reign, 
but likewise Shimei, after having been seated on 
the throne three years. And King Saul, in resent- 
ment at their connivance with David’s escape, put 
to death 85 priests, and caused a massacre of the 
inhabitants of Nob, including women, children, and 
sucklings (1 Sam. xxii. 18, 19). 

Besides being commander-in-chief of the army, 
supreme judge, and absolute master, as it were, of 
the lives of his subjects, the king exercised the 
power of imposing taxes on them, and of exacting 
{from them personal service and labor. Both these 
points seem clear from the account given (1 Sam. 
viii. 11-17) of the evils which would arise from the 
kingly power; and are confirmed in various ways. 
Whatever mention may be made ‘of consulting 
‘told men,” or “elders of Israel,’ we never read 
of their deciding such points as these. When 
Pul, the king of Assyria, imposed a tribute on the 
kingdom of Israel, “ Menahem, the king,” exacted 
the money of all the mighty men of wealth, of each 
man 50 shekels of silver (2 K. xv. 19), And when 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, gave his tribute of silver 
and gold to Pharaoh, he taxed the land to give the 
money; he exacted the silver and gold of the people 
of every one according to his taxation (2 K. xxiii. 
35). And the degree to which the exaction of per- 
sonal labor might be carried on a special occasion 
is illustrated by King Solomon’s requirements for 
building the Temple. He raised a levy of 30,000 
men, and sent them to Lebanon by courses of ten 
thousand a month; aud he had 70,000 that bare 
burdens, and 80,000 hewers in the mountains (1 K. 
v. 13-15). Judged by the oriental standard, there 
is nothing improbable in these numbers. In our 
own days, for the purpose of constructing the Mah- 
moodeyeh Canal in Egypt, Mehemet Ali, by orders 
given to the various sheikhs of the proyinces of 
Sakarah, Ghizeh, Mensourah, Sharkieh, Menouf, 
Bahyreh, and some others, caused 300,000 men, 
women, and children, to be assembled along the site 
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of the intended canal. This was 120,000 more 
than the levy of Solomon. 

In addition to these earthly powers, the King of 
Israel had a more awful claim to respect and obe- 
dience. He was the vicegerent of Jehovah (1 Sam. 
x. 1, xvi. 13), and as it were His son, if just and 
holy (2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. Ixxxix. 26, 27, ii. 6, 7). 
He had been set apart as a consecrated ruler. Upon 
his head had been poured the holy anointing oil, 
composed of olive-oil, myrrh, cinnamon, sweet cal- 
amus, and cassia, which had hitherto been reserved 
exclusively for the priests of Jehovah, especially 
the high-priest, or had been solely used to anoint 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation, the Ark of the 
Testimony, and the vessels of the Tabernacle (Ex. 
xxx. 23-33, xl.-9; Lev. xxi. 10; 1 K. i. 39). He 
had become, in fact, emphatically “the Lord’s 
Anointed.’ At the coronation of sovereigns in 
modern Europe, holy oil has been frequently used, 
as a symbol of divine right; but this has been 
mainly regarded as a mere form; and the use of it 
was undoubtedly introduced in imitation of the 
Hebrew custom. But, from the beginning to the 
end of the Hebrew monarchy, a living real signifi- 
cance was attached to consecration by this holy 
anointing oil. From well-known anecdotes related 
of David, — and perhaps, from words in his lamen- 
tation over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 21) —it 
results that a certain sacredness invested the person 
of Saul, the jist king, as the Lord’s anointed; and 
that, on this account, it was deemed sacrilegious to 
kill him, even at his own request (1 Sam. xxiy. 6, 
10, xxvi. 9, 16; 2 Sam. i. 14). And, after the 
destruction of the first Temple, in the Book of La- 
mentations over the calamities of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, it is by the name of “the Lord’s Anointed” 
that Zedekiah, the dust king of Judah, is bewailed 
(Lara. iy. 20). Again, more than 600 years after 
the capture of Zedekiah, the name of the Anointed, 
though never so used in the Old Testament — yet 
suggested probably by Ps. ii. 2, Dan. ix. 26 —had 
become appropriated to the expected king, who was 
to restore the kingdom of David, and inaugurate a 
period when Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, and the 
Philistines, would again be incorporated with the 
Hebrew monarchy, which would extend from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean Sea and to the ends 
of the earth (Acts i. 6; John i. 41, iv. 25; Is. xi. 
12-14; Ps. Ixxii. 8). And thus the identical He- 
brew word which signifies anointed,? through its 
Aramaic form adopted into Greek and Latin, is still 
preserved to us in the English word Messeah. (See 
Gesenius’s Thesaurus, p. 825.) 

A ruler in whom so much authority, human and 
divine, was embodied, was naturally distinguished 
by outward honors and luxuries. He had a court 
of oriental magnificence. When the power of the 
kingdom was at its height, he sat on a throne of 
ivory, covered with pure gold, at the feet of which 
were two figures of lions. ‘The throne was ap- 


a See The Englishwoman in Egypt, by Mrs. Poole, 
yol. ii. p. 219. Owing to insufficient provisions, bad 
treatment, and neglect of proper arrangements, 30,000 
of this number perished in seven months (p. 220). In 
compulsory levies of labor, it is probably difficult to 
prevent gross instances of oppression. At the rebel- 
lion of the ten tribes, Adoniram, called also Adoram, 
who was over the levy of 30,000 men for Lebanon, 
was stoned to death (1 K. xii. 18; 1K. v. 14; 2 Sam. 
xx. 24), 

b It iy supposed both by Jahn (Archeol. Bib. § 222) 
and Bauer (in his Heb. Alterthiimer, § 20), that a king 


was only anointed when a new family came to the 
throne, or when the right to the crown was disputed. 
It is usually on such occasions only that the anointing 
is specified; as in 1 Sam. x. 1, 2 Sam. ii. 4, 1 K. i. 389, 
2 K. ix. 8,2 K. xi. 12: but this is not invariably the 
case (see 2 K. xxiii. 30), and there does not seem suffi- 
cient reason to doubt that each individual king was 
anointed. There can be little doubt, likewise, that 
the kings of Israel were anointed, though this is not 
specified by the writers of Kings and Chronicles, who 
would deem such anointing invalid. 
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proached by 6 steps, guarded by 12 figures of lions, 
two on each step. The king was dressed in royal 
robes (1 K. xxii. 10; 2 Chr. xviii. 9); his insignia 
were, a crown or diadem of pure gold, or perhaps 
radiant with precious gems (2 Sam. i. 10, xii. 30; 
2K. xi. 12; Ps. xxi. 3), and a royal sceptre (Kz. 
xix. 11; Is. xiv. 5; Ps. xlv. 6; Am. i. 5,8). Those 
who approached him did him obeisance, bowing 
down and touching the ground with their foreheads 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 8; 2 Sam. xix. 18); and this was | 
done even by a king’s wife, the mother of Solomon 
(1 K. i. 16). Their officers and subjects called 
themselves his servants or slaves, though they do 
not seem habitually to have given way to such ex- 
travagant salutations as in the Chaldean and Per- 
sian courts (1 Sam. xvii. 32, 34, 36, xx. 8; 2 Sam. 
vi. 20; Dan. ii. 4). As in the East at present, a 
kiss was a sign of respect and homage (1 Sam. x. 
1, perhaps Ps. ii. 12). He lived in a splendid 
palace, with porches and columns (1 K. vii.'2-7). 
All his drinking-yessels were of gold (1 K. x. 21). 
He had a large harem, which in the time of Solomon 
must have been the source of enormous expense, if 
we accept as statistically accurate the round num- 
ber of 700 wives and 300 concubines, in all 1000, 
attributed to him in the Book of Kings (1 K. xi. 3). 
As is inyariably the case in the great eastern mon- 
‘archies at present, his harem was guarded by 
eunuchs; translated “officers” in the A. V. for 
the most part (1 Sam. viii. 15; 2 K. xxiv. 12, 15; 
1K. xxii. 9; 2 K. viii. 6, ix. 82, 33, xx. 18, xxiii. 
11; Jer. xxxviil. 7). 

The main practical restraints on the kings seem 
to have arisen from the prophets and the propketical 
order, though in this respect, as in many others, a 
distinction must be made between different periods 
and different reigns. Indeed, under all circum- 
stances, much would depend on the individual 
character of the king or the prophet. No transac- 
tion of importance, however, was entered on with- 
out consulting the will of Jehoyah, either by Urim 
and Thummim or by the prophets; and it was the 
general persuasion that the prophet was in an 
especial sense the servant and messenger of Jehovah, 
to whom Jehovah had declared his will (Is. xliy. 26; 
Am. iii. 7; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, ix. 6; see PROPHETS). 
The prophets not only rebuked the king with bold- 
ness for individual acts of wickedness, as after the 
murders of Uriah and of Naboth; but also, by in- 
terposing their denunciations or exhortations at 
critical periods of history, they swayed permanently 
the destinies of the state. When, after the revolt 
of the ten tribes, Rehoboam had under him at 
Jerusalem an army stated to consist of 180,000 
men, Shemaiah, as interpreter of the divine will, 
caused the army to separate without attempting to 
put down the rebellion (1 K. xii. 21-24). When 
Judah and Jerusalem were in imminent peril from 
the inyasion of Sennacherib, the prophetical utter- 
ance of Isaiah encouraged Hezekiah to a successful 
resistance (Is. xxxvii. 22-36). On the other hand, 
at the invasion of Judea by the Chaldees, Jeremiah 
prophetically announced impending woe and calam- 
ities in a strain which tended to paralyze patriotic 
resistance to the power of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 
xxxvili. 4, 2). And Jeremiah evidently produced 
an impression on the king’s mind contrary to the 
counsels of the princes, or what might be called the 
war-party in Jerusalem (Jer. xxxviii. 14-27). 

The law of succession to the throne is somewhat 


obscure, but it seems most probable that the king 
during his lifetime named his successor. This was 
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certainly the case with David, who passed over his 
elder son Adonijah, the son of Haggith, in favor 
of Solomon, the son of Bath-sheba (1 K. i. 80, ii. 
22); and with Rehoboam, of whom it is said that 
he loved Maachah the daughter of Absalom above 
all his wives and concubines, and that he made 
Abijah her son to be ruler among his brethren, to 
make him king (2 Chr. xi. 21, 22), “The succession 
of the first-born has been inferred from a passage in 
2 Chr. xxi. 3, 4, in which Jehoshaphat is said to 
have given the kingdom to Jehoram ‘ because he 
was the first-born.” But this very passage tends 
to show that Jehoshaphat had the power of naming 
his successor: and it is worthy of note that Je- 
horam, on his coming to the throne, put to death 
all his brothers, which he would scarcely, perhaps, 
have done if the succession of the first-born had 
been the law of the land. From the conciseness 
of the narratives in the books of Kings no inference 
either way can be drawn from the ordinary formula 
in which the death of the father and succession of 
his son is recorded (1 K. xv. 8). At the same 
time, if no partiality for a favorite wife or son inter- 
yened, there would always be a natural bias of 
affection in favor of the eldest son. There appears 
to have been some prominence given to the mother 
of the king (2 K. xxiv. 12, 15; 1 K. ii. 19), and 
it is possible that the mother may haye been regent 
during the minority of a son. Indeed some such 
custom best explains the possibility of the audacious 
usurpation of Athaliah on the death of her son 
Ahaziah: an usurpation which lasted six years after 
the destruction of all the seed-royal except the 
young Jehoash (2 K. xi. 1, 3). 

The following is a list of some of the officers of 
the king : — 

1. The Recorder or Chronicler, who was perhaps 
analogous to the Historiographer whom Sir John 
Malcolm mentions as an officer of the Persian court, 
whose duty it is to write the annals of the king's 
reign (History of Persia, c. 23). Certain it is that 
there is no regular series of minute dates in Hebrew 
history until we read of this recorder, or remem- 
brancer, as the word mazkir is translated in a 
marginal note of the English version. He signifies 
one who keeps the memory of events alive, in ac- 
cordance with a motive assigned by Herodotus for 
writing his history, namely, that the acts of men 
might not become extinct by time (Herod. i. 1; 
2 Sam. viii. 16; 1 K. iv. 8; 2 K. xviii. 18; Is. 
xxxvi. 3, 22). 

2. The Scribe or Secretary, whose duty would 
be to answer letters or petitions in the name of the 
king, to write despatches, and to draw up edicts 
(2° Samy, ‘yi 17, xx. 625.3" 2.K xis 10), xix 
xxii. 8). 

3. The officer who was over the house (Is. xxii. 
15, xxxvi. 3). His duties would be those of chief 
steward of the household, and would embrace all 
the internal economical arrangements of the palace, 
the superintendence of the king’s servants, and the 
custody of his costly vessels of gold and silver. He 
seems to have worn a distinctive robe of office and 
girdle. It was against Shebna, who held this office, 
that Isaiah uttered his personal prophecy (xxii. 15- 
25), the only instance of the kind in his writings 
(see Ges. Com. on Isaiah, p. 694). 

4. The king's friend (1 K. iv. 5), called likewise 
the king’s companion. It is evident from the name 
that this officer mmst have stood in confidential 


relation to the king, but his duties are nowhere 
specified. 
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2 The keeper of the vestry or wardrobe (2 K. 
x. 22). 

6. The captain of the body-guard (2 Sam. xx. 
23). The importance of this officer requires no 
comment. It was he who obeyed:Solomon in putting 
to death Adonijah, Joab, and Shimei (1 K. ii. 25, 
34, 46). 

7. Distinct officers over the king’s treasures — 
his storehouses, laborers, vineyards, olive-trees, and 
sycamore-trees, herds, camels, and flocks (1 Chr. 
Xxvil. 25-31). 

8. The officer over all the host or army of Israel, 
the commander-in-chief of the army, who com- 
manded it in person during the king’s absence 
(2 Sam. xx. 23; 1 Chr. xxvii. 34; 2 Sam. xi. 1). 
As an instance of the formidable power which a 
general might acquire in this office, see the narra- 
tive in 2 Sam. iii. 30-37, when David deemed him- 
self obliged to tolerate the murder of Abner by 
Joab and Abishai. 

9. The royal counsellors (1 Chr. xxvii. 32; Is. 
iii. 3, xix. 11, 13). Ahithophel is a specimen of 
how much such an officer might effect for evil or 
for good; but whether there existed under Hebrew 
kings any body corresponding, even distantly, to 
the English Privy Council, in former times, does 
not appear (2 Sam. xvi. 20-23, xvii. 1-14). 

The following is a statement of the sources of 
the royal revenues: — 4 

1. The royal demesnes, cornfields, vineyards, 
and oliye-gardens. Some at least of these seem 
to have been taken from private individuals, but 
whether as the punishment of rebellion, or on any 
other plausible pretext, is not specified (1 Sam. ‘fii. 
14; 1 Chr. xxvii. 26-28). 2. The produce of the 
royal flocks (1 Sam. xxi. 7; 2 Sam. xiii. 23; 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 10; 1 Chr. xxvii. 25). 3. A nominal tenth 
of the produce of corn-land and vineyards and of 
sheep (t Sam. viii. 15, 17). 4. A tribute from 
merchants who passed through the Hebrew territory 
(1 K. x. 15). 5. Presents made by his subjects 
(1 Sam. xvi. 20; 1 Sam. x. 27; 1 K. x. 25; Ps. 
Ixxii. 10). There is perhaps no greater distinction 
in the usages of eastern and western nations than 
on what relates to the giving and receiving of 
presents. When made regularly they do in fact 
amount to a regular tax. Thus, in the passage 
last referred to in the book of Kings, it is stated 
that they brought to Solomon ‘every man his 
present, vessels of silver and vessels of gold, and 
garments, and armor, and spices, horses and mules, 
a rate year by year.” 6. In the time of Solomon, 
the king had trading-vessels of his own at sea, 
which, starting from Eziongeber, brought back once 
in three years gold and silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks (1 K. x.'22). It is probable that Solomon 
and some other kings may have derived some 
revenue from commercial ventures (1 K. ix. 28). 
7. The spoils of war taken from conquered nations 
and the tribute paid by them (2 Sam. viii. 2, 7, 8, 
10; 1K. iv. 21; 2 Chr. xxvii. 5). 8. Lastly, an 
undefined power of exacting compulsory labor, to 
which reference has been already made (1 Sam. viii. 
12, 13, 16). As far as this power was exercised it 
was equivalent to so much income. There is nothing 
in 1 Sam. x. 25, or in 2 Sam. v. 3, to justify the 
statement that the Hebrews defined in express terms, 
or in any terms, by a particular agreement or coye- 
nant for that purpose, what services should be ren- 
dered to the king, or what he could legally require. 
(See Jahn, Archewologia Biblica ; Bauer, Lehrbuch 
der Hebrdischen Alterthiimer ; Winer, s. v. Konig.) 
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It only remains to add, that in Deuteronomy 
xvil. 14-20 there is a document containing some 
directions as to what any king who might be ap- 
pointed by the Hebrews was to do and not to do. 
The proper appreciation of this document would 
mainly depend on its date. It is the opinion of 
many modern writers — Gesenius, De Wette, Winer, 
Ewald, and others — that the book which contains 
the document was composed long after the time 
of Moses. See, however, DeurERONOMyY in the Ist 
vol. of this work; and compare Gesenius, Geschichte 
der Heordischen Sprache und Schrift, p. 82; De 
Wette, Hinleitung in dic Bibel, « Deuteronomium” ; 
Winer, s. v. Konig; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, iii. 381. EK. T: 

* KING’S GARDEN, 2 K. xxy. 4, ete. 
[GARDEN, vol. i. p. 870 a.] 


* KING’S MOWINGS, Am. vii. 1. [Mow- 
ING. | 


* KING’S POOL, Neh. ii. 14. [Srroam.] 
* KINGDOM OF HEAVEN —always with 


the article, 7 BaotAcla Tay olpavar. 

1. This expression occurs thirty-three times in 
the first Gospel, but nowhere else in the Scriptures. 
In one passage (iii. 2) it is attributed by Matthew 
to John the Baptist, in another (xviii. 1) to the 
disciples of Christ, and in all the rest to Christ 
himself. An abbreviated form of it is found in 
such phrases as, ‘the gospel of the kingdom ” 
(iv. 23), “the word of the kingdom ”’ (xiii. 19), 
‘the sons of the kingdom ”’ (viii. 12, xiii. 38), and 
‘‘ the kingdom prepared for you”’ (xxv. 34). Ina 
single instance (2 Tim. iv. 18) Paul speaks of the 
Lord’s ‘heavenly kingdom,’ — thy Baotrclay 
alto Thy emoupdvioy, —an expression which is 
equivalent to “the kingdom of heaven,” as this 
phrase was sometimes used by Christ. (See Matt. 
viii. 11, 12.) — It will be observed that the Apostle 
not only describes the kingdom as ‘ heavenly,” 
but also as the Lord's, ‘2s heavenly kingdom.” 
In a few passages of the first Gospel (xiii. 41, xvi. 
28, cf. xx. 21) it is likewise referred to as the 
Messiah’s kingdom. With these may properly be 
connected the language of Christ in the Gospel of 
John (xviii. 36), the words of the Angel to Mary 
as preserved by Luke (i. 33), those of Christ as 
recorded by the same Evangelist (xix. 12, 15, xxii. 
29, 30), and the teaching of the Apostles in their 
letters (1 Cor. xv. 24, 25; Eph. vy. 5; Col. i. 13; 
2 Tim. iv. 1; Heb. i. 8; 2 Pet. i. 11). The king- 
dom of heayen is therefore frequently represented 
as the kingdom of Christ. But it is still more 
frequently called the kingdom of God. Matthew 
attributes this expression in several instances to 
Christ (vi. 10, 33, xii. 28, xiii. 43, xxi. 31, 43, 
xxvi. 29), and when, in reporting the Saviour’s 
teaching, his Gospel gives the words ‘“ kingdom of 
heayen,’’ the other synoptical Gospels have, as a 
rule, the words “ kingdom of God”? (e. g. cf. Matt. 
y. 3, xi. 11, xiii. 31, 33, with Luke vi. 20, vii. 28, 
xiii. 18, 20). In all the other books of the New 
Testament the latter designation is regularly em- 
ployed. While therefore the two expressions de- 
note the same object, and may be regarded as 
substantially equivalent, the latter appears for some 
reason to haye displaced the former in the language 
of the Apostles. Reuss (/7stoire de la Theologie 
Chreétienne au Siécle Apostolique, i. 181) supposes 
that it had the advantage of being more compre- 
hensive, not ‘seeming to restrict the notion to a 
future epoch, a particular locality, or a state of 
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things different from that in which humanity now 
exists,’’ and was therefore preferred to the other 
by the Apostles. 

2. But the idea of a divine or heavenly kingdom 
was not proposed for the first time by John the 
Baptist and then adopted by Christ. It may be 
traced in many parts of the O. T., from the Pen- 
tateuch to the prophets of the exile. The Israelites 
as a people belonged especially to Jehovah, and 
were already in the law described as a nation of 
kings and priests unto Him (Ex. xix. 6, cf. 1 Pet. 
itend ye 
their greatest king, they were but a type of the 
true people of God, and their sovereign but a shadow 
of his greater Son. And this they were clearly 


taught; for a Messiah was foretold by the prophets, | 


who should spring from the family of David, should 
subdue all his foes, and should reign forever in 
righteousuess and peace (Ps. ii., ex.; Is. xi.; ef. Ps. 
Ixxii.; Jer. xxii 5 ff, xxxi. 21 ff, xxxii. 37 ff, 
xxxiil. 7 ff.; Ez. xxxiv. 23 ff, xxxvii. 24° ff; Mic. 
iy. 1 ff.). At length in the prophecies cf Daniel it 
was distinctly revealed that the ‘ God of heaven” 
was to set up a kingdom (ii. 44), which was to be 
composed of his saints (vii. 27), was to be admin- 
istered by One like a son of man (vii. 13, 14), and 
was to be universal and everlasting (vii. 14, 27). 
The very expression, “kingdom of Ged,’ occurs 
in the Apocrypha ( Wisd. of Sol. x. 10). Accord- 
ingly, when Christ appeared among the Jews, they 
were expecting this kingdom of “the God of 
heaven’? which was to be set up by the agency 
of their long anticipated Messiah; and, however 
erroneous their views of its nature had become, they 
were prepared to understand in some measure the 
language of Jesus and his disciples concerning it. 
A few indeed of the more devout and spiritual, like 
Simeon and Anna, appear to have had a tolerably 
just conception of its nature. 

3. This kingdom, in its ultimate and _ perfect 
form, is said to have been prepared for the saints 
from the foundation of the world. (Matt. xxv. 34.) 
It was therefore included in the wise purpose of 
God which antedates creation, and in this sense it 
is eternal. But the various representations of the 
N. T. have given rise to some differences of opinion 
among Biblical scholars as to the terminus a quo 
of its actual establishment on earth. The writers 
of the O. T. speak of it distinctly as future and 
not present; and many passages of the N. T. refer 
to it in connection with the second coming of 
Christ. It is therefore maintained by some inter- 
preters, that this kingdom has not yet been estab- 
lished, and will not be until the Lord returns in 
glory. Others have made the preaching of John 
the Baptist the date of its commencement, appeal- 
ing to the words of Christ (see Matt. xi. 12, xvii. 
11; Luke xvi. 16) in support of their position. 
But it has been objected to this, that one who was 
spoken of, by way of contrast, as less than the 
least of those in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xi. 
11) could not have been an agent in setting up 
that kingdom, by introducing men into it, and that 
the kingdom itself must take its date from the 
personal appearance and recognition of its king, 
that is, from the time of Christ’s entrance on his 
public ministry. Others still, identifying the king- 
dom of God with the Christian church, have fixed 
upon the day of Pentecost, when the Spirit was 
poured out marvelously, as the date of its estab- 
lishment. Perhaps the view which connects it most 
closely with the person of Christ, affirming that it 


Yet even in their best estate, under Dayid | 
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began, properly speaking, with his public ministry, 
is entitled to the preference. For in the course of 
his teaching he spoke of it clearly as already come. 
At one time he said to the Pharisees, “If I cast 
out demons by thes Spirit of God, then the king- 
dom of God is come unto you— ép@acev é’ buas 
(Matt. xii. 28); and at another time he said to the 
same class of men, according to a natural interpre- 
tation of his words, “ Behold, the kingdom of God 
is in the midst of you”? (Luke xvii. 21). “ The 
kingdom of God” (Reuss, Hist. de la Theol. Chr. 
i. 190) “which Jesus wished to realize began with 
his personal appearance on the world's theatre; his 
advent, and the advent of the kingdom, are one 
and the same thing, for he is the source and cause 
of it, and the cause may not exist without the 
He went so far even as to assign an 
exact date to the advent of the kingdom, and this 
date was no other than the moment when John 
Baptist, the last and greatest of the prophets, opened 
the door, so to speak, by announcing to the world 
Him who would realize its cherished hopes. At 
that moment. the movement towards the kingdom 
began, and men pressed on with ardor to enter 
into it.’’ 

4. But if the kingdom of heaven was established 
at the first coming of Christ, it is not to be con- 
summated until his second appearing; and then, 
at length, it will be transferred by the Son, as Medi- 
ator, to the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). In the 
mean time its progress among men will Le silent 
and gradual, like the influence of leayen upon the 
meal in which it is placed, or like the growth of a 
mustard-plant from its diminutive seed (Matt. xiii. 
31 ff, 33 ff.). The petition, “ Thy kingdom come,’ 
introduced by Christ into the prayer which he 
taught his disciples, may naturally be referred to 
this gradual extension of the divine authority over 
the hearts of men, making them the true subjects 
of God. To be a member of this kingdom in its per- 
fect form is to be a possessor of eternal blessedness 
(Matt. viii. 11, xxv. 34; Mark ix. 47; Luke xiii. 
28, 29; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, xv. 50; Gal. v. 21; Eph. 
y. 5; 2 Thess. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 18); but connection 
with it in its present form gives only a foretaste 
of celestial good. 

5. The nature of this kingdom may be expressed 
in a word by calling it spiritual. It embraces those, 
and only those, who are poor in spirit, who have 
been born of the Spirit, who have the Spirit of 
Christ, and who worship God in spirit and in truth 
(Matt. v. 3; John iii. 8, 5, iv. 24; Rom. viii. 9). 
“The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost’ (Rom. xiv. 17). It is not of this world 
(John xviii. 36). It is related to heaven rather 
than to earth in its principles and spirit, and its 
consummation here would make the society of earth 
as loyal to God and as blessed in his service, as 
that of heaven (Matt. vi. 10). Tholuck (/aposition 
of the Sermon on the Mount, i. 103, Eng. transl.) 
remarks in his note on Matt. y. 3: «“ We lay down 
as the fundamental notion of the kingdom of God: 
A community in which God reigns, and which, as 
the nature of a right government involves, obeys 
Him not by constraint, but from free will and affec- 
tion; of which it follows as a necessary consequence 
that the parties are intimately bound to each other 
in the mutual interchange of offices of love.’ But 
the spirituality of this kingdom involves its univer- 
sality. It is limited to no tribe or people, but is 
intended to comprise all in every nation who obey 
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from the heart the will of God. Jew and Greek, 
bond and free, are alike welcomed to the duties, 
the honors, and the eternal blessedness of the Mes- 
siah’s reign. And there are a few passages of the 
N. T. which seem to ascribe to holy angels a con- 
nection with it both in service and glory. (Matt. 
xvi. 27, xiii. 41, xviii. 10; Luke xv. 10; Heb. i. 
14; Eph. i. 10,.20,.22, ii. 15; 1 Pet. i. 12, iii. 
22.) 

6. Yet ‘this kingdom, though in its nature 
spiritual, was to have while on earth a visible form 
in Christian churches, and the simple rites belong- 
ing to church life were to be observed by every 
loyal subject (Matt. xxviii. 18 ff; John iii. 5; Acts 
ii. 885: Luke xxii. 17 ff; 1 Cor...xi. 24. ff). It 
cannot however be said that the N. T. makes the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ exactly coéxtensive with 
the visible church. There are many in the latter 
who do not belong to the former (1 John ii. 9), and 
some doubtless in the former who do not take their 
place in the latter. 

Literature. —W. Reuss, Histoire de la Theologie 
Chretienne aw Sircle Apostolique, i. 180 fh C. F. 
Sehmid, Biblische Theologie des N. T. p. 266 ff. 
A. Tholuck, /xposition of the. Sermon on the 
Mount, at Matt. y. 3. Heemskerk, Volio +75 Bac- 
tAclas Trav ovpayay ex mente Jesu Christi, Amst. 
1839. Bourguet, Recherches sur la signification 
du mot: Roywume de Dieu, Mont. 1838.  Sar- 
torius, Ueber den Zweck Jesu bei Stiftung eines 


Gottes-Reiches. | Baumgarten-Crusius, Aublische 
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* KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. [Isrart, 
Kanepom or. ] 

* KINGDOM OF JUDAH.  [Jupaun, 


KinGpom or.] 

KINGS, FIRST ann SECOND BOOKS 
OF, originally only one book in the Hebrew Canon, 
and first edited in Hebrew as two by Bomberg, 
after the model of the LXX. and the Vulgate (De 
Wette and O. Thenius, /inlectung). They are 
called by the LXX., Origen, etc., BaciAci@y rpirn 
and rerdprn, third and fourth of the Kingdoms 
(the books of Samuel being the first and second), 
but by the Latins, with few exceptions, tertius et 
quartus egum liber. Jerome, though in the head- 
ing of his translation of the Scriptures he follows 
the Hebrew name, and calls them Liber Malachim 
Primus and Secundus, yet elsewhere usually follows 
the common usage of the church in his day. In 
his Prologus Galeatus he places them as the fourth 
of the second order of the sacred books, ¢. e. of the 
Prophets: ‘“ Quartus, Malachim, 7. e. Regum, qui 
tertio et quarto Regum yolumine continetur, Me- 
liusque multo est Malachim, 7% e. Regum, quam 
Mamelachoth, 7. e. Regnorum, dicere. Non enim 
multarum gentium describit regna; sed. unius Is- 
raelitici populi, qui tribubus duodecim continetur.”’ 
In his epistle to Paulinus he thus describes the 
contents of these two books: ‘ Malachim, 7. e. ter- 
tius et quartus Regum liber, a Salomone usque ad 
Jechoniam, et a Jeroboam filio Nabat usque ad 
Osee qui ductus est in Assyrios, regnum Juda et 
regnum describit Israel. Si historiam respicias, 
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verba simplicia sunt: si in literis sensum latentem 
inspexeris, Ecclesix paucitas, et hereticorum contra 
ecclesiam bella, narrantur.” ‘The division into two 
books, being purely artificial and as it were me- 
chanical, may be overlooked in speaking of them; 
and it must also be remembered that the division 
between the books of Kings and Samuel is equally 
artificial, and that in point of fact the historical 
books commencing with Judges and ending with 
2 Kings present the appearance of one work,@ 
giving a continuous history of Israel from the times 
of Joshua to the death of Jehoiachin. It must 
suffice here to mention, in support of this assertion, 
the frequent allusion in the book of Judges to the 
times of the kings of Israel (xvii. 6, xviii. 1, xix. 1, 
xxi. 25); the concurrent evidence of ch. ii. that 
the writer lived in an age when he could take a 
retrospect of the whole time during which the 
judges ruled (ver. 16-19), 7. e. that he lived after 
the monarchy had been established; the occurrence 
in the book of Judges, for the first time, of the 
phrase “the Spirit of Jehovah”? (iii. 10), which is 
repeated often in the book (vi. 34, xi. 29, xiii. 25, 
xiv. 6, &c.), and is of frequent use in Samuel and 
Kings, (e. g. 1 Sam. x. 6, xvi. 13, 14, xix. 9; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 2; 1 K. xxii. 24; 2 K. ii. 16, &.); 
the allusion in i. 21 to the capture of Jebus, and 
the continuance of a Jebusite population (see 2 Sam. 
xxiy. 16); the reference in xx. 27 to the removal 
of the ark of the covenant from Shiloh to Jerusalem, 
and the expression “in those days,” pointing, as 
in xvii. 6, &., to remote times; the distinct refer- 
ence in xviii. 80 to the Captivity of Israel by Shal- 
maneser; with the fact that the books of Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, form one unbroken narrative, 
similar in general character, which has no beginning 
except at Judg. i., while, it may be added, the book 
of Judges is not a continuation of Joshua, but 
opens with a repetition of the same events with 
which Joshua closes. In like manner the book of 
Ruth clearly forms part of those of Samuel, sup- 
plying as it does the essential point of Dayid’s 
genealogy and early family history, and is no less 
clearly connected with the book of Judges by its 
opening verse, and the epoch to which the whole 
book relates.? Other links connecting the books 
of Kings with the preceding may be found in the 
comparison, suggested by De Wette, of 1 K. ii. 26 
with 1 Sam. ii. 85; ii. 11 with 2 Sam. v. 5; 1 K. 
ii. 3, 4, v. 17, 18, viii. 18, 19, 25, with 2 Sam. vii. 
12-16; and 1 K. iv. 1-6 with 2 Sam. viii. 15-18. 
Also 2 K. xvii. 41 may be compared with Judg. ii. 
19; 1 Sam. ii. 27 with Judg. xiii. 6; 2 Sam. xiv. 
17, 20, xix. 27, with Judg. xiii. 6; 1 Sam. ix. 21 
with Judg. vi. 15, and xx.; 1 K. viii. 1 with 2 
Sam. vi. 17, and vy. 7, 9; 1 Sam. xvii. 12 with 
Ruth iy. 17; Ruth i. 1 with Judg. xvii. 7, 8, 9, 
xix. 1, 2 (Bethlehem-Judah); the use in Judg. xili. 
6, 8, of the phrase “the man of God” (in the 
earlier books applied to Moses only, and that only 
in Deut. xxxiii. 1 and Josh. xiv. 6), may be com- 
pared with the very frequent use of it in the books 
of Samuel and Kings as the common designation 
of a prophet, whereas only Jeremiah besides (xxxv. 4) 
so uses it before the Captivity.c The phrase, “ God 


@ De Wette’s reasons for reckoning Kings as a sep- 
arate work seem to the writer quite inconclusive. On 
the other hand, the book of Joshua seems to be an 
independent book. Ewald classes these books together 
exactly as is done above ( (resch. 1. 175), and calls them 
tae great Book of the Kings.” 


» Kichhorn attributes Kuth to the author of the 
books of Samuel (Th. Parker’s De Wette, ii. 320). 

¢ In Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, it repeatedly 
occurs. 
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do so to me, and more also,” is common to Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings, and “ till they were ashamed,” 
to Judges and Kings (Judg. iii, 25; 2K. ii. 17, 
viii. 11)., And generally the style of the narrative, 
ordinarily quiet and simple, but rising to great 
vigor and spirit when stirring deeds are described 
(as in Judg. iv., vii., xi., &e.; 1 Sam. iv., xvii., 
xxxi. &e.; 1 K. viii., xviii., xix., &e.), and the in- 
troduction of poetry or poetic style in the midst 
of the narrative (as in Judg. y., 1 Sam. ii., 2 Sam. 
i. 17, &., 1 K. xxii. 17, &c.), constitute such strong 
features of resemblance as lead to the conclusion 
that these several books form but one work. In- 
deed the very names of the books sufficiently indi- 
eate that they were all imposed by the same au- 
thority for the convenience of division, and with 
reference to the subject treated of in each division, 
and not that they were original titles of independent 
works. 

But to confine ourselves to the books of Kings. 
We shall consider — 

I. Their historical and chronological range; 

Il. Their peculiarities of diction, and other 

features in their literary aspect; 

Ill. Their authorship, and the sources of the 

author’s information ; 

IV. Their relation to the books of Chronicles; 

V. Their place in the canon, and the references 

to them in the New Testament. 

I. The books of Kings range from Dayid’s death 
and Solomon’s accession to the throne of Israel, 
commonly reckoned as B. C. 1015, but according 
to Lepsius B. c. 993 (Kdnigsb. d. Agypt. p. 102), 
‘to the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and 
the desolation of Jerusalem, and the burning of the 
Temple, according to the same reckoning B. Cc. 
588 (B. C. 586, Lepsius, p. 107), a period of 427 
(or 405) years: with a supplemental notice of an 
event that occurred after an interval of 26 years, 
namely, the liberation of Jehoiachin from his prison 
at Babylon, and a still further extension to Jehoia- 
chin’s death, the time of which is not known, but 
which was probably not long after his liberation. 
The history therefore comprehends the whole time 
of the Israelitish monarchy, exclusive of the reigns 
of Saul and David, whether existing as one king- 
dom as under Solomon and the eight last kings, or 
divided into the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
It exhibits the Israelites in the two extremes of 
power and weakness; under Solomon extending 
their dominion over tributary kingdoms from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean and the border of 
Egypt (1 K- iv. 21); under the last kings reduced 
to a miserable remnant, subject alternately to 
Egypt and Assyria, till at length they were rooted 
up from their own land. As the cause of this 
decadence it points out the division of Solomon’s 
monarchy into two parts, followed by the religious 
schism and idolatrous worship brought about from 
political motives by Jeroboam. How the conse- 
quent wars between the two kingdoms necessarily 
weakened both; how they led to calling in the 
stranger to their aid whenever their power was 
equally balanced, of which the result was the de- 
struction first of one kingdom and then of the other; 
how a further evil of these foreign alliances was the 
adoption of the idolatrous superstitions of the 
heathen nations whose friendship and protection 
they sought, by which they forfeited the Divine 
protection —all this is with great clearness and 
simplicity set forth in these books, which treat 
equally of the two kingdoms while they lasted. 
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The doctrine of the Theocracy is also clearly 
brought out (see e. g. 1 K. xiv. 7-11, xy. 29, 30, xvi. 
1-7), and the temporal prosperity of the pious kings, 
as Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, stands 
in contrast with the calamitous reigns of Rehoboam, 
Ahaziah, Ahaz, Manasseh, Jehoiachin, and Zede- 
kiah. At the same time the continuance of the 
kingdom of Judah, and the permanence of the 
dynasty of David, are contrasted with the frequent 
changes of dynasty, and the far shorter duration of 
the kingdom of Israel, though the latter was the 
more populous and powerful kingdom of the two 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 9). As regards the affairs of foreign 
nations, and the relation of Israel to them, the his- 
torical notices in these books, though in the earlier 
times scanty, are most valuable, and as has been 
lately fully shown (Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, 
1859), in striking accordance with the latest addi- 
tions to our knowledge of contemporary profane 
history. Thus the patronage extended to Hadad 
the Edomite by Psinaches king of Egypt (1 K. xi. 
19, 20); the alliance of Solomon with his successor 
Psusennes, who reigned 35 years; the accession of 
Shishak, or Sesonchis I., towards the close of Sol- 
omon’s reion (1 K. xi. 40), and his invasion and 
conquest of Judea in the reign of Rehoboam, of 
which a monument still exists on the walls of Kar- 
nac (Kénigsb. p. 114); the time of the Athiopian 
kings So (Sabak) and Tirhakah, of the 25th dy- 
nasty; the rise and speedy fali of the power of 
Syria; the rapid growth of the Assyrian monarchy 
which overshadowed it; Assyria’s struggles with 
Egypt, and the sudden ascendency of the Baby- 
lonian empire under Nebuchadnezzar, to the de- 
struction both of Assyria and Egypt, as we find 
these events in the books of Kings, fit in exactly 
with what we now know of Egyptian, Syrian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian history. The names of 
Omri, Jehu, Menahem, Hoshea, Hezekiah, ete., 
are believed to have been deciphered in the cunei- 
form inscriptions, which also contain pretty full ae- 
counts of the campaigns of Tiglath-Pileser, Sargon, 
Sennacherib, and LEsarhaddon: Shalmaneser’s 
name has not yet been discovered, though two in- 
scriptions in the British Museum are thought to 
refer to his reign. These valuable additions to our 
knowledge of profane history, which we may hope 
will shortly be increased both in number and in 
certainty, together with the fragments of ancient 
historians, which are now becoming better under- 
stood, are of great assistance in explaining the brief 
allusions in these books, while they afford an irre- 
fragable testimony to their historical truth. 

Another most important aid to a right under- 
standing of the history in these books, and to the 
filling up of its outline, is to be found in the 
prophets, and especially in Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
In the former the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah, 
and of the contemporary Israelitish and foreign po- 
tentates, receive especial illustration; in the latter, 
and to a still greater extent, the reigns of Jehoiakim 
and Zedekiah, and those of their heathen contem- 
poraries. An intimate acquaintance with these 
prophets is of the utmost moment for elucidating 
the concise narrative of the books of Kings. The 
two together give us a really full view of the events 
of the times at home and abroad. 

It must, however, be admitted that the chrono- 
logical details expressly given in the books of Kings 
form a remarkable contrast with their striking his- 
torical accuracy. These details are inexplicable, 
and frequently entirely contradictory. The very 
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first date of a decidedly chronological character 
which is given, that of the foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple (1 K. vi. 1), is manifestly erroneous, as 
being irreconcilable with any view of the chronolo- 
gy of the times of the judges, or with St. Paul’s 
calculation, Acts xiii. 20.¢ It isin fact abandoned 
by almost all chronologists, whatever school they 
belong to, whether ancient or modern, and is ut- 
terly ignored by Josephus. [CHrono.oey, vol. i. 
pp. 444-47.] Moreover, when the text is examined, 
it immediately appears that this date of 480 years 
is both unnecessary and quite out of place. The 
reference to the Exodus is gratuitous, and alien to 
all the other notes of time, which refer merely to 
Solomon’s accession. If it is left out, the text will 
be quite perfect without it,? and will agree exactly 
with the reswmé in v. 37, 88, and also with the 
parallel passage in 2 Chr. iii. 2. The evidence 
therefore of its being an interpolation is wonder- 
fully strong. But if so, it must have been inserted 
by a professed chronologist, whose object was to re- 
duce the Scripture history to an exact system of 
chronology. It is likely therefore that we shall find 
traces of the same hand in other parts of the books. 
Now De Wette (/inleit. p. 235), among the evi- 
dences which he puts forward as marking the books 
of Kings as in his opinion a separate work from 
those of Samuel, mentions, though erroneously, as 
2 Sam. vy. 4, 5 shows, the sudden introduction of 
“a chronological system” (die genauere Zeitrech- 
nung). When therefore we find that the very first 
date introduced is erroneous, and that numerous 
other dates are also certainly wrong, because -con- 
tradictory, it seems a not unfair conclusion that 
such dates ate the work of an interpolator, trying 
to bring the history within his own chronological 
system: a conclusion somewhat confirmed by the 
alterations and omissions of these dates in the 
LXX.c As regards, however, these chronological 
difficulties, it must be observed they are of two es- 
sentially different kinds. One kind is merely the 
want of the data necessary for chronological exact- 
ness. Such is the absence, apparently, of any 
uniform rule for dealing with the fragments of 
years at the beginning and end of the reigns. 
Such might also be a deficiency in the sum of the 
regnal years of Israel as compared with the syn- 
chronistic years of Judah, caused by' unnoticed in- 
terregna, if any such really occurred. And _ this 
class of difficulties may probably have belonged to 
these books in their original state, in which exact 
scientific chronology was not aimed at. But the 
other kind of difficulty is of a totally different 
character, and embraces dates which are very exact 
in their mode of expression, but are erroneous and 
contradictory. Some of these are pointed out  be- 
low; and it is such which it seems reasonable to 
ascribe to the interpolation of later professed chro- 
nologists. But it is necessary to give specimens of 
each of these kinds of difficulty, both with a view to 
approximating to a true chronology, and also to show 
the actual condition of the books under consideration. 

(1.) When we sum up the years of all the reigns 
of the kings of Israel as given in the books of Kings, 


and then all the years of the reigns of the kings’ 


of Judah from the 1st of Rehoboam to the 6th of 
Hezekiah, we find that, instead of the two sums 


a ‘The MSS. A BC have, however, a different read- 
ing, which is adopted by Lachmann [Tregelles] and 
Wordsworth. 


b “ And it came to pass. . . . in the fourth year 
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agreeing, there is an excess of 19 or 20 years in 
Judah — the reigns of the latter amounting to 261 
years, while the former make up only 242. But 
we are able to get somewhat nearer to the seat of 
this disagreement, because it so happens that the ~ 
parallel histories of Israel and Judah touch in four 
or five points where the synchronisms are precisely 
marked. These points are (1) at the simultaneous 
accessions of Jeroboam and Rehoboam; (2) at the 
simultaneous deaths of Jehoram and Ahaziah, or, 
which is the same thing, the simultaneous acces- 
s.ons of Jehu and Athaliah; (3) at the 15th year 
of Amaziah, which was the 1st of Jeroboam II. 
(2 K. xiv. 17); (4) in the reign of Ahaz, which was 
contemporary with some part of Pekah’s, namely, 
according to the text of 2 K. xvi. 1, the three first 
years of Ahaz with the three last of Pekah; and. 
(5) at the 6th of Hezekiah, which was the 9th of 
Hoshea; the two last points, however, being less 
certain than the others, at least as to the precision 
of the synchronisms, depending as this does on the 
correctness of the numerals in the text. 

Hence, instead of lumping the whole periods of 
261 years and 242 years together, and comparing 
their difference, it is clearly expedient to compare 
the different sub-periods, which are defined by com- 
mon termini. Beginning, therefore, with the sub- 
period which commences with the double accession 
of Rehoboam and Jeroboam, and closes with the 
double death of Ahaziah and Jehoram, and summing 
up the number of years assigned to the different 
reigns in each kingdom, we find that the six reigns 
in Judah make up 95 years, and the eight reigns in 
Israel make up 98 years. Here there is an excess 
of 3 years in the kingdom of Israel, which may, 
however, be readily accounted for by the frequent 
changes of dynasty there, and the probability of 
fragments of years being reckoned as whole years, 
thus causing the same year to be reckoned twice 
over. The 95 years of Judah, or even a less num- 
ber, will hence appear to be the true number of 
whole years (see too Clinton, /’. H. ii. 314, &c.). 

Beginning, again, at the double accession of Atha~ 
liah and Jehu, we have in Judah 7-+4+40-+14 first 
years of Amaziah = 61, to correspond with 28-++17 
+16 = 61, ending with the last year of Jeboash 
in Israel. Starting again with the 15th of Amaziah 
==1 Jeroboam II., we have 15+52+16+3— 
86 (to the 3d year of Ahaz), to. correspond with 
41+1+10+2-+ 20 =74 (to the close of Pekah’s 
reign), where we at once detect a deficiency on the 
part of Israel of (86-—74 ==) 12 years, if at least the 
3d of Ahaz really corresponded with the 20th of 
Pekah. And lastly, starting with the year follow- 
ing that last named, we have 13 last years of Ahaz 
+7 first of Hezekiah = 20, to correspond with the 
9 years of Hoshea, where we find another deficiency 
in Israel of 11 years. 

The two first of the above periods may then be 
said to agree together, and to give 95 -+ 61 = 156 
years from the accession of Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
to the 15th of Amaziah in Judah, and the death 
of Jehoash in Israel, and we observe that the dis- 
crepance of 12 years first occurs in the third period, 
in which the breaking up of the kingdom of Israel 
began at the close of Jehu’s dynasty. Putting aside 
the synchronistic arrangement of the years as we 
of Solomon’s reign over Israel, in the month Zif, which 
is the second month, that he began to build the house 
of the Lord.” 

© See 1K. xvi. 8, 15, 29, vil. 
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now find them in 2 K. xy. ff., there would be no 
difficulty whatever in supposing that the reigns of 
the kings of Israel at this time were not continuous, 
and that for several years after the death of Zach- 
ariah, or Shallum, or both, the government may 
either have been in the hands of the king of Syria, 
or broken up amongst contending parties, till at 
length Menahem was able to establish himself on 
the throne by the help of Pul, king of Assyria, and 
transmit his tributary throne to his son Pekahiah. 

But there is another mode of bringing this third 
period into harmony, which violates no historical 
probability, and is in fact, strongly indicated by the 
fluctuations of the text. We are told in 2 K. xy. 8, 
that Zachariah began to reign in the 38th of Uzziah, 
and (xiv. 23) that his father Jeroboam began to 
reion in the 15th of Amaziah. Jeroboam must 
therefore have reigned 52 or 53 years, not 41: for 
the idea of an interregnum of 11 or 12 years 
between Jeroboam and his son Zachariah is absurd. 
But the addition of these 12 years to Jeroboam’s 
reign exactly equalizes the period in the two king- 
doms, which would thus contain 86 years, and 
makes up 242 years from the accession of Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam to the 3d of Ahaz and 20th of Pekah, 
supposing always that these last-named years really 
synchronize. 

As regards the discrepance of 11 years in the 
last. period, nothing can in itself be more probable 
than that either during some part of Pekah’s life- 
time, or after his death, a period, not included in 
the regnal years of either Pekah or Hoshea, should 
have elapsed, when there was either a state of 
anarchy, or the government was administered by an 
Assyrian officer. There are also several passages in 
the contemporary prophets Isaiah and Hosea, which 
would fall in with this view, as Hos. x. 3, 7; Is. ix. 
9-19. But it is impossible to assert peremptorily 
that such was the case. The decision must await 
some more accurate knowledge of the chronology 
of the times from heathen sources. The addition 
of these last 20 years makes up for the whole dura- 
tion of the kingdom of Israel, 261 or 262 years, 
more or less. Now the interval, according to Lep- 
sius’s tables, from the accession of Sesonchis, or 
Shishak, to that of Sabacon, or So (2 K. xvii. 4), 
is 245 years. Allowing Sesonchis to have reigned 
7 years contemporaneously with Solomon, and 
Sabaco, who reigned 12 years,* to have reigned 
9 before Shalmaneser came up the second time 
against Samaria (245-+-7-+ 9 = 261), the chro- 
nology of Keypt would exactly tally with that here 
given. It may, however, turn out that the time 
thus allowed for the duration. of the Israelitish 
monarchy is somewhat too long, and that the time 
indicated by the years of the Israelitish kings, 
without any interregnum, is nearer the truth. If 
so, a ready way of reducing the sum of the reigns 
of the kings of Judah would be to assign 41 years 
to that of Uzziah, instead of 52 (as if the numbers 
of Uzziah and Jeroboam had been accidentally in- 
terchanged): an arrangement which interferes with 
no known historical truth, though it would disturb 
the doubtful synchronism of the 3d of Ahaz with 
the 20th of Pekah, and make the 3d of Ahaz cor- 
respond with about the 9th or 10th of Pekah. 
Indeed it is somewhat remarkable that if we neglect 
this synchronism, and consider as one the period 
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from the accession of Athaliah and Jehu to the 7th 
of Hezekiah and 9th of Hoshea, the sums of the 
reigns in the two kingdoms agree exactly, when we 
reckon 41 years for Uzziah, and 52 for Jeroboam, 
namely, 155 years, or 250 for the whole time of the 
Israelitish monarchy. Another adyantage of this 
arrangement would be to reduce the age of Uzziah 
at the birth of his son and heir Jotham from the 
improbable age of 42 or 43 to 31 or 32. It may 
be added that the date in 2 K. xv. 1, which assigns 
the 1st of Uzziah to the 27th of Jeroboam, seems 
to indicate that the author of it only reckoned 41 
years for Uzziah’s reign, since from the 27th of 
Jeroboam to the Ist of Pekah is just 41 years (see 
Lepsius’s table, Kénigsb. p. 103%). Also that 2 K. 
xvii. 1, which makes the 12th of Ahaz = Ist of 
Hoshea, implies that the Ist of Ahaz = 9th of 
Pekah. 

(2.) Turning next to the other class of difficulties 
mentioned above, the following instances will per- 
haps be thought to justify the opinion that the 
dates in these books which are intended to establish 
a precise chronology are the work of a much later 
hand or hands than the books themselves. 

The date in 1 K. vi. 1 is one which is obyiously 
intended for strictly chronological purposes. If 
correct, it would, taken in confunction with the 
subsequent notes of time in the books of Kings, 
supposing them to be correct also, give, toa year, 
the length of the time from the Exodus to the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, and establish a perfect connection 
between sacred and profane history. But so little 
is this the case, that this date is quite irreconcilable 
with Egyptian history, and is, as stated aboye, by 
almost universal consent rejected by chronologists, 
even on purely Scriptural grounds. This date is 
followed by precise synchronistie definitions of the 
parallel reigns of Israel and Judah, the effect of 
which would be, and must have been. designed. to 
be, to supply the want of accuracy in stating the 
length of the reigns without reference to the odd 
months. But these synchronistic definitions are in 
continual discord with the statement of the length 
of reigns. According to 1 K. xxii. 51 Ahaziah 
succeeded Ahab in the 17th year of Jehoshaphat. 
But according to the statement of the length of 
Ahab’s reign in xvi. 29, Ahab died in the 18th of 
Jehoshaphat; while according to 2 K. i. 17, Jeho- 
ram, the son of Ahaziah, sueceeded his brother 
(after his 2 years’ reign) in the second year of 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat, though, accord- 
ing to the length of the reigns, he must have suc- 
ceeded in the 18th or 19th of Jehoshaphat (see 2 
K. iii. 1), who reigned, in all, 25 years (1 K. xxii. 
42). [Jrnoram.] As regards Jehoram the son 
of Jehoshaphat, the statements are so contradictory 
that Archbishop Usher actually makes three distinct 
beginnings to his regnal era: the first when he 
was made prorex, to meet 2 K. i. 17; the second 
when he was associated with his father, 5 years 
later, to meet 2 K. viii. 16; the third when his sole 
reign commenced, to meet 1 K. xxii. 50, compared 
with 42. But as the only purpose of these syn- 
chronisms is to give an accurate measure of time, 
nothing can be more absurd than to suppose such 
variations in the time from which the commence- 
ment of the regnal year is dated. It may also here 
be remarked that the whole notion of these joint 


@ Lepsius, Kinigsb. p. 87. 
» Lepsius Suggests that Azariah and Uzziah may 
possibly be different and successive kings, the former 


of whom reigned 11 years, and the latter 41. But 
beyond the confusion of the names there is nothing 
to support such a notion. 
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reigns has not the smallest foundation in fact, and 
unluckily does not come into play in the only cases 
where there might be any historical probability of 
their having occurred, as in the case of Asa’s illness 
and Uzziah’s leprosy. From the length of Ama- 
ziah’s reign, as given 2 K. xiv. 2, 17, 23, it is 
manifest that Jeroboam II. began to reign in the 
15th year of Amaziah, and that Uzziah began to 
reign in the 16th of Jeroboam. But 2 K. xv. 1 
places the commencement of Uzziah’s reign in the 
27th of Jeroboam, and the accession of Zachariah 
= the close of Jeroboam’s reign, in the 38th of 
Uzziah — statements utterly contradictory and 
irreconcilable. 

Other grave chronological difficulties seem to 
have their source in the same erroneous calculations 
on the part of the Jewish chronologist. For ex- 
ample, one of the cuneiform inscriptions tells us 
that Menahem paid tribute to Assyria in the 8th 
year of ‘Tiglath-Pileser (Rawl. Herod. i. 469), and 
the same inscription passes on directly to speak of 
the overthrow of Rezin, who we know was Pekah’s 
ally. Now this is scarcely compatible with the 
supposition that the remainder of Menahem’s reign, 
the 2 years of Pekahiah, and 18 or 19 years of 
Pekah’s reign intervened, as must have been the 
case according to 2 K. xvi. 1, xv. 32. But if the 
invasion of Judza was one of the early acts of 
Pekah’s reign, and the destruction of Rezin fol- 
lowed soon after, then we should have a very intel- 
ligible course of events as follows. Menahem paid 
his last tribute to Assyria in the 8th of Tiglath- 
Pileser, his suzerain (2 K. xv. 19), which, ‘aS he 
reigned for some time under Pul, and only reigned 
10 years in all, we may assume to have been his 
own last year. On the accession of his son Peka- 
hiah, Pekah, one of his captains, rebelled against 
him, made an alliance with Rezin king of Syria to 
throw off the yoke of Assyria, in the course of a 
few months dethroned and killed Pekahiah, and 
reigned in his stead, and rapidly followed up his 
suecess by a joint expedition against Judah, the 
object of which was to set up a king who should 
strengthen his hands in his rebellion against 
Assyria. The king of Assyria, on learning this, 
and receiving Ahaz’s messave for help, immediately 
marches to Syria, takes Damascus, conquers and 
kills Rezin, invades Israel, and carries away a large 
body of captives (2 K. xv. 29), and leaves Pekah to 
reign as tributary king over the enfeebled remnant. 
till a conspiracy deprived him of his life. Such a 
course of events would be consistent with the 
cuneiform inscription, and with everything in the 
Scripture narrative, except the synchronistic ar- 
rangement of the reigns. But of course it is 
impossible to affirm that the above was the true 
state of the case. Only at present the text and 
the cuneiform inscription do not agree, and few 
people will be satisfied with the explanation sug- 
gested by Mr. Rawlinson, that ‘the official who 
composed, or the workman who engraved, the 
Assyrian document, made a mistake in the name,” 
and put Menabem when he should have put Pekah 
(Bainpt. Lect. pp. 186, 409; Herod. i, 468-471). 
Again: “Scripture places only 8 years between 
the fall of Samaria and the first invasion of Judzea 
by Sennacherib” (7. e. from the 6th to the 14th of 


a Lepsius proposes reducing the reign of Manasseh 
to 35 years. He observes with truth the improba- 
bility of Amon haying been born in the 45th year 
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Hezekiah). ‘The inscriptions (cuneiform) assign- 
ing the fall of Samaria to the first year of Sargon, 
giving Sargon a reign of at least 15 years, and 
assigning the first attack on Hezekiah to Sennach- 
erib’s third year, put an interval of at least 18 


‘years between the two events” (Rawl. Herod. i. 


479). This interval is further shown by reference 
to the canon of Ptolemy to have amounted in fact 
to 22 years. Again, Lepsius (Kénigsb. p. 95-97) 
shows with remarkable force of argument that the 
1dth of Hezekiah could not by possibility fall 
earlier than B. C. 692, with reference to Tirhakah’s 
accession; but that the additional date of the 3d 
of Sennacherib furnished by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, coupled with the fact given by Berosus, that 
the year B. ©. 693 was the year of Sennacherib’s 
accession, fixes the year B. Cc. 691 as that of Sennach- 
erib’s invasion, and consequently as the 14th of 
Hezekiah. But from B. c. 691 to B. c. 586, when 
Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebucbadnezzar, is an 
interval of only 105 years; whereas the sum of the 
regnal years of Judah for the same interval amounts 
to 125 years. From which calculations it neces- 
sarily follows, both that there is an error in those 
figures in the book of Kings which assign the 
relative positions of the destruction of Samaria and 
Sennacherib’s invasion, and also in those which meas- 
ure the distance between the invasion of Sennach- 
erib and the destruction of Jerusalem. It should, 
however, be noted that there is nothing to fix the 
fall of Samaria to the reign of Hezekiah but the 
statement of the synchronism; and 2 Chr. xxx. 6, 
18, &c., seems rather to indicate that the kingdom 
of Israel had quite ceased in the Ist of Hezekiah. 
Many other numbers have the same stamp of incor- 
rectness. Rehoboam’s age is given as 41 at his 
accession, 1 K. xiv. 21, and yet we read at 2 Car. 
xiii. 7, that he was “young and tender-hearted "’ 
when he came to the throne. Moreover, if 41 when 
he became king, he must have been born before 
Solomon came to the throne, which seems improb- 
able, especially in connection with his Ammonitish 
mother. In the apocryphal passage moreover in 
the Cod. Vat. of the LXX., which follows 1 K. 
xil. 24, his age is said to have been 16 at his 
accession, which is much more probable. Accord- 
ing to the statement in 2 K. xv. 83, compared with 
ver. 2, Uzziah’s son and heir Jotham was not born 
till his father was 42 years old; and according to 
2 K. xxi. 1, compared with ver. 19, Manasseh’s 
son and heir Amon was not born till his father was 
in his 45th year. Still more improbable is the 
statement in 2 K. xviii. 2, compared with xvi. 2, 
which makes Hezekiah to have been born when his 
father was 11 years old: a statement which Bochart 
has endeayored to defend with his usual vast erudi- 
tion, but with little success (Opera, i. 921).. But 
not only does the incorrectness of the numbers 
testify against their genuineness, but in some pas- 
sages the structure of the sentence seems to betray 
the fact of a later insertion of the chronological 
element. We have seen one instance in 1 K. vi. 1. 
In like manner at 1 K. xiv. 31, xv. 1, 2, we can 
see that at some time or other xy. 1 has been 
inserted between the two other verses. So again 
ver. 9 has been inserted between 8 and 10; and xy. 
24 must have once stoed next to xxii. 42, as xxii. 


of his father’s life. Mr. Busanquet would lower the 
date of the destruction of Jerusalem to the year B. ¢. 
555. 
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50 did to 2 K. viii. 17, at which time the corrupt 
ver. 16 had no existence. Yet more manifestly 
viii. 24, 26, were once consecutive verses, though 
they are now parted by 25, which is repeated, with 
a variation in the numeral, at ix. 29. So also xvi. 
1 has been interposed between xv. 88 and xvi. 2. 
xviii. 2 is consecutive with xvi. 20. But the plain- 
est instance of all is 2 K. xi. 21, xii. 1 (xii. 1 ff, 
Heb.), where the words “In the seventh year of 
Jehu, Jehoash began to reign,” could not possibly 
have formed part of the original sentence, which 
may be seen in its integrity 2 Chr. xxiv. 1. The 
disturbance caused in 2 K. xii. by the intrusion of 
this clause is somewhat disguised in the LXX. and 
the A. V. by the division of Heb. xii. 1 into two 
verses, and separate chapters, but is still palpable. 
A similar instance is pointed out by Movers in 2 
Sam. v., where ver. 3 and 6 are parted hy the 
introduction of ver. 4, 5 (p. 190). But the diffi- 
culty remains of deciding in which of the above 
cases the insertion was by the hand of the original 
compiler, and in which by a later chronologist. 

Now when to all this we add that the pages of 
Josephus are full, in like manner, of a multitude 
of inconsistent chronological schemes, which prevent 
his being of any use, in spite of Hales’s praises, in 
clearing up chronological difficulties, the proper in- 
ference seems to be, that no authoritative, correct, 
systematic chronology was originally contained in 
the books of Kings, and that the attempt to supply 
such afterwards led to the introduction of many 
erroneous dates, and probably to the corruption of 
some true ones which were originally there. Cer- 
tainly the present text contains what are either 
conflicting calculations of antagonistic chronologists, 
or errors of careless copyists, which no learning or 
ingenuity has ever been able to reduce to the con- 
sistency of truth. 

If. The peculiarities of diction in them, and other 
features in their literary history, may be briefly dis- 
posed of. ‘The words noticed by De Wette, § 185, 
as indicating their modern date, are the following: 


SAS for AS, 1 K. xiv. 2. (But this form is also 
found in Judg. xvii. 2, Jer. iv. 30, Ez. xxxvi. 13, 


and not once in the later books.) JS for WAS, 
2K.i.15. (But this form of YN is found in Lev. 


xv. 18, 24; Josh. xiv. 12; 2 Sam. xxiv. 24; Is. lix. 
Dew ere XeiO Se Le xix LO KK ll XXKVees) tz. 


xiv. 4, xxvii. 26.) DB for OD, 1 K. ix. 8. 
(But Jer. xix. 8, xlix. 17, are identical in phrase 


and orthography.) rp >a! for OST, 2K. xi. 13. 
(But everywhere else in Kings, e. g. 2 K. xi. 6, &e., 


DO'9, which is also universal in Chronicles, an 
avowedly later book; and here, as in Paz spite 
xi. 33, there is every appearance of the ] being a 
clerical error for the copulative 1; see Thenius, /. c.) 


mio, 1K. xx. 14, (But this word occurs 


Lam. ind, and there is every appearance of its being 
a technical word in 1 K. xx. 14, and therefore as 


old as the reign of Ahab.) 95 for l= ai TLL 
iv. 22. (But 7D is used by Ez. xly. 14, and homer 


@ See Rijdiger’s Gesen. Heb. Gramm. Eng. tr. p. 6; 
Keil, Chron. p. 40. 
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seems to have been then already obsolete.) pwn, 


1K. xxi. 8, 11. (Occurs in Is. and Jer.) 27, 
2K. xxv. 8. (But as the term evidently came in 
with the Chaldees, as seen in Rab-shakeh, Rab-saris, 
Rab-mag, its application to the Chaldee general is 
no evidence of a time later than the person to whom 
the title is given.) DW, 1K. viii. 61, &e. (But 
there is not a shadow of proof that this expression 
belongs to late Hebr. It is found, among other 
places, in Is. xxxviii. 3; a passage against the au- 
thenticity of which there is also not a shadow of 
proof, except upon the presumption that prophetic 
intimations and supernatural interventions on the 


part of God are impossible.) Sssipn, 2 K. xviii. 
7. (On what grounds this word is adduced it is 
impossible to guess, since it occurs in this sense in 


Josh., Is., Sam., and Jer.: vid. Gesen.) ye2, 


2K. xviii. 19. (Is. xxxvi. 4, Eccl. ix. 4.) FY TT, 
2 K. xviii. 26. (But why should not a Jew, in 
Hezekiah’s reign, as well as in the time of Nehe- 
miah, have called his mother-tongue “the Jews’ 
language,” in opposition to the Aramaan? ‘There 
was nothing in the Babylonish Captivity to give it 
the name, if it had it not before; nor is there a single 
earlier instance — Is. xix. 18 might have furnished 
one — of anyname given to the language spoken 
by all the Israelites, and which in later times was 
called Hebrew: ‘EBpaiori, Prolog. Ecclus.; Luke 


xxili. 838; John v. 2, &c.)@ JN DEI aI, 
2 K. xxv. 6. (Frequent in Jer. iv. 12, xxxix. 5, 


&e.) Theod. Parker adds T1® (see, too, Thenius, 
Finl. § 6), 1 K. x. 15, xx. 24; 2 K. xviii. 24, on 
the presumption probably of its being of Persian 
derivation; but the etymology and origin of the 
word are quite uncertain, and it is repeatedly used 
in Jer. Ji, as well as Is. xxxvi. 9. With better 


reason might STD have been adduced, 1 K. xii. 


33. The expression “TT TAY, in 1 K. iy. 24 
is also a difficult one to form an impartial opinion 
about. It is doubtful, as De Wette admits, whether 
the phrase necessarily implies its being used by one 
to the east of the Euphrates, because the use varies 
in Num. xxxii. 19, xxxvy. 14; Josh. i. 14 ff, v. 1, 
SU 1G kilo ish Chr exxvioO sO entapicl mos 
&e. It is also conceivable that the phrase might 
be used as a mere geographical designation by those 
who belonged to one of ‘“ the provinces beyond the 
river’ subject to Babylon: and at the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Judea had been such a 
province for at least 23 years, and probably longer. 
We may safely affirm therefore, that on the whole 
the peculiarities of diction in these books do not 
indicate a time after the Captivity, or towards the 
close of it, but on the contrary point pretty dis- 
tinctly to the age of Jeremiah. And it may be 
added, that the marked and systematic differences 
between the language of Chronicles and that of 
Kings, taken with the fact that all attempts to prove 
the Chronicles later than Ezra have utterly failed, 
lead to the same conclusion. (See many examples 
in Movers, p. 200 ff.) Other peculiar or rare ex- 
pressions in these books are the proverbial ones: 


22 paw, found only in them and in 1 
Sam. xxv. 22, 34, “slept with his fathers,” «him 
that dieth in the city, the dogs shall eat,” ete.; 


—a > . 
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os eS 
1 K. i. 41, 45; elsewhere only in poetry, and in the 
composition of proper names, except Deut. ii. 36. 
NPT, 1.9. DIDI, “fowl,” iv. 23. OTS, 
“ stalls,” -v. 6; 2 Chr. ix. 25. OD myn, v. 13, 
ier albh als Siilohal 073 stone-quarry ’ (Geaay| 
vi 7. 9902, vi 17. QZ, 19. BYP and 
MDP, “wild cucumbers,” vi. 18, vii. 24, 2 K. 


iv. 39. TM), x. 28; the names of the months 
DIT, viii, 2, 9%, OAD, vi 37, 38. STB, 
‘¢to invent,”? xii. 38, Neh. vi. 8, in both cases 
joined with abn. ny ben, ‘an idol,” xv. 13. 
“VS and YAN, pllowe by YDTTS, “ to de- 
stroy,”’ xiv. 10, xvi. 3, xxi. 21. D727, “ joints 
of the armor,” xxii. 34. AW, “a pursuit,” xviii. 
27. “WTA “to bend one’s self,” xviii. 42, 2 K. iy. 
34, 35. DEW, «to gird up,” xviii. 46. TDN, 
‘©a head-band,” xx. 38, 41. paw, “ to suffice,” 
xx. 10. oon, incert. signif. xx. 33. my 
39702, “to reign,’’ xxi. 7. DTD, ‘ca dish,” 
2K. ii. 20. 022, «to fold up,” i. 8. 23, 
“a herdsman,” iii. 4, Am. i. 1. FOR, “an 
oil-eup,” iv. 2. ON 77h, “to have a care for,”’ 
13; “73, «to sneeze,” 35; Wn, “ 
ON, “a money-bag,” v. 23. Ma, “an 
encamping”’ (?) vi. 8; STD, “a feast,” 23; 
FTI, “ descending,” 9; 22, “a cab,” 255 yaal 
DID, “dove’s dung,” ib. 123273, perhaps “a 
fly-net,” viii, 15. TA (in sense of “ self,” as in 
Chald. and Samar.), ix. 13. “AD, “a heap,” 
x. 8; FITUD 2D, “a vestry,” 22; TISDIIB, “a 


draught-house,’” 27. 17D, “ Cherethites,” xi. 4, 


a bag,” 42. 


19, and 2 Sam. xx. 23, Cethib. TTD!D, “a keeping 
Ol elem. 
The form =; from mm, “to shoot,” xiii. 17. 
PHD TVA YDB, “hostages,” xiv. 14, 2 Chr. 
XXV. 24. mywenn PD, “sick house,’ xv. 
Dan, “ before,” xv. 10. 


7D, “an acquaintance,” xii. 6. 
=e 


5, 2 Chr. xxvi. 21. 
pias, « Damascus,” xvi- 10 (perhaps only a 
false reading). aE; “ a pavement,”’ xvi. 17. 
FON, or OND, “a covered way,” xvi. 18. 
SDF in Pih. “ to do secretly,” xvii. 9. TW, 
with %, 16, only besides Deut. vii. 5, Mic. v. 14. 
N73, i. g. TIA, xvii. 21 (Cethib). DTw, 
« Samaritans,” 29. rralco@eh ‘s Nehushtan,”’ xviii. 
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4. TION, «a pillar,” 16. MDI2 My, 


“to make peace,’”? 31, Is. xxxvi. 16. wird, 
“that which grows up the third year,” xix. 29, Is. 


Xxxvil. 30. fa) WD, “treasure-house,” xx. 
LSS aexKKix, OD. M3, part of Jerusalem so 
called, xxii. 14, Zeph. i. 10, Neh. xi. 9. FIY239, 
aw, ‘a sub- 
urb,” xxiii. 11. O22, “ploughmen,” xxv. 12 


(Cetbib). SBW, for TTDW, « to change,” xxy. 29. 
To which may be added the architectural terms in 
1K. vi., vii., and the names of foreign idols in 2 
K. xvii. The general character of the language is, 
most distinctly, that of the time before the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. But it is worth consideration 
whether.some traces of dialectic varieties in Judah 
and Israel, and of an earlier admixture of Syriasms 
in the language of Israel, may not be discovered in 
those portions of these books which refer to the 
kingdom of Israel. As regards the text, it is far 
from being perfect. Besides the errors in numerals, 
some of which are probably to be traced to this 
source, such passages as 1 K. xv. 6, vy. 10, com- 
pared with v. 2; 2 K. xy. 30, viii. 16, xvii. 34, are 
manifest corruptions of transcribers. In some in- 


“sions of the Zodiac,” xxiii. 5. 


:Stances the parallel passage in Chronicles corrects 


the error, as 1 K. iy. 26 is corrected by 2 Chr. ix. 
25; 2 K. xiv. 21, &., by 2 Chr. xxvi. 1, &e. So 
the probable misplacement of the section 2 K. xxiii. 
4-20) is corrected by 2 Chr. xxxiv. 83-7. The sub- 
stitution of Azariah for Uzziah in 2 K. xiv. 21, 
and throughout 2 K. xy. 1-30, except ver. 13, fol- 
lowed by the use of the right name, Uzziah, in yy. 
30, 32, 34, is a very curious circumstance. In 
Isaiah, in Zechariah (xiv. 5), and in the Chronicles 
(except 1 Chr. iii, 12), it is uniformly Uzziah. 
Perhaps no other cause is to be sought than the 


close resemblance betweem TT TY and MWY, 


and the fact that the latter name, Azariah, might 
suggest itself more readily to a Levitical scribe. 
There can be little doubt that Uzziah was the 
king’s true name, Azariah that of the high-priest. 
(But see Thenius on 1 K. xiv. 21.) 

In connection with these literary peculiarities 
may be mentioned also some remarkable variations 
in the version of the LXX. These consist of trans- 
positions, omissions, and some considerable addi- 
tions, of all which Thenius gives some useful notices 
in his Introduction to the books of Kings. 

The most important transpositions are the his- 
tory of Shimei’s death, 1 K. ii. 36-46, which in 
ithe LXX. (Cod. Vat.) comes after iii. 1, and 
divers scraps from chaps. iv., v., and ix., accompanied 
by one or two remarks of the translators. 

The sections 1 K. iv. 20-25, 2-6, 26, 21, 1, are 
strung together and precede 1 K. iii. 2-28, but are 
many of them repeated again in their proper 
places. 

The sections 1 K. iii. 1, ix. 16, 17, are strung 
together, and placed between iv. 34 and vy. 1. 

The section 1 K. vii. 1-12 is placed after vii. 51. 

Section viii. 12, 13, is placed after 53. 

Section ix. 15-22 is placed after x. 22. 

Section xi. 43, xii. 1, 2, 3, is much transposed 
and confused in LXX, xi. 48, 44, xii. 1-3. 

Section xiv. 1-21 is placed in the midst of the 
long addition to Chr. xii. mentioned below. 
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Section xxii. 42-50 is placed after xvi. 28. Chaps. 
xx. and xxi. are transposed. 

Section 2 K. iii. 1-3 is placed after 2 K. i. 18. 

The omissions are few. 

Section 1 K. vi. 11-14 is entirely omitted, and 
37, 38, are only slightly alluded to at the opening 
of ch. iii. The erroneous clause 1 K. xv. 6 is 
omitted; and so are the dates of Asa’s reign in 
xvi. 8 and 15; and there are a few verbal omissions 
of no consequence. 

The chief interest lies in the adéditions, of which 
the principal are the following. The supposed 
mention of a fountain as among Solomon’s works 
in the Temple in the passage after 1 K. ii. 85; of 
a paved causeway on Lebanon, iii. 46; of Solomon 
pointing to the sun at the dedication of the Temple, 
lefore he uttered the prayer, “ The Lord said he 
would dwell in the thick darkness,”’ ete., viii. 12, 
18 (after 538 LXX.), with a reference to the 
BlBrwov ris wdAs, 2 passage on which Thenius 
relies as proving that the Alexandrian had access 
to original documents now lost; the information 
that “Joram his brother” perished with Tibni, 
xvi. 22; an additional date, “in the 24th year 
‘of Jeroboam,” xv. 8; numerous verbal additions, 
as xi. 29, xvii. 1, &e.; and lastly the long pas- 
sage concerning Jeroboam the son of Nebat, in- 
serted between xii. 24 and 25. There are also 
many glosses of the translator, explanatory, or 
necessary in consequence of transpositions, as @. g. 
1 K. ii. 35, viii. 1, xi. 43, xvii. 20, xix. 2,&e. Of 
the above, from the recapitulatory character of the 
passage after 1 K. ii. 35, containing in brief the 
sum of the things detailed in ch. vii. 21-23, it seems 
fur more probable that KPHNHN THS AYAH® is 
only a corruption of KPINON TOY AIAAM, there 
mentioned. The obscure passage about Lebanon 
after ii. 46, seems no less certainly to represent 
what in the Heb. is ix. 18, 19, as appears by the 
triple concurrence of Tadmor, Lebanon, and $uva- 


crevparu., representing SnDw. The strange 
mention of the sun seems to be introduced by the 
translator to give significance to Solomon’s mention 
of the House which he had built for God, who had 
said He would dwell in the thick darkness; not 
therefore under the unveiled light of the sun; and 
the reference to “ the book of song” can surely 
mean nothing else than to point out that the pas- 
sage to which Solomon referred was Ps. xevii. 2. 
Of the other additions the mention of Tibni’s 
brother Joram is the one which has most the sem- 
blance of an historical fact, or makes the existence 
of any other source of history probable. See too 
1 K. xx. 19, 2 K. xv. 25. There remains only the 
long passage about Jeroboam. That this account 
is only an apocryphal version made up of the exist- 
ing materials in the Hebrew Scriptures, after the 
uianner of 1 Esdras, Bel and the Dragon, the apocry- 
phal Esther, the Targums, etc., may be inferred on 
the following grounds. The framework*of the story 
is given in the very words of the Hebrew narrative, 
and that very copiously, and the new matter is only 
worked in here and there. Demonstrably therefore 
the Hebrew account existed when the Greek one was 
framed, and was the original one. The principal 
new facts introduced, the marriage of Jeroboam to 
the sister of Shishak’s wife, and his request to be 
permitted to return, is a manifest imitation of the 
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story of Hadad. The misplacement of the story 
of Abijah’s sickness, and the visit of Jeroboam’s 
wife to Ahijah the Shilonite, makes the whole 
history out of keeping — the disguise of the queen, 
the rebuke of Jeroboam’s idolatry (which is ac- 
cordingly left out from Ahijah’s prophecy, as is 
the mention at v. 2 of his haying told Jeroboam he 
should be king}, and the king’s anxiety about the 
recovery of his son and heir. The embellishments 
of the story, Jeroboam’s chariots, the amplifica- 
tion of Ahijah’s address to Ano, the request asked 
of Pharaoh, the new garment not washed in water, 
are precisely such as an embroiderer would add, as 
we may see by the apocryphal books above cited. 
Then the fusing down the three Hebrew names 
MIDS, TPAINZ, and TE), into one Sapipd, 
thus giving the same name to the mother of Jero- 
boam, and to the city where she dwelt, shows how 
comparatively modern the story is, and how com- 
pletely of Greek growth. A yet plainer indication 
is the confounding Shemaiah of 1 K. xii. 22, with 
Shemaiah the Nehelamite of Jer. xxix. 24, 31, and 
putting Ahijah’s prophecy into his mouth. For 
beyond all question "EvAaui, 1 K. xii., is only 
another form of AiAauirns (Jer. xxxvi. 24, LXX.). 
Then again the story is self-contradictory. For if 
Jeroboam’s child Abijam was not born till a year 
or so after Solomon’s death, how could ‘“ any good 
thing toward the Lord God of Israel’? have been 
found in him before Jeroboam became king? The 
one thing in the story that is more like truth than 
the Hebrew narrative is the age given to Rehoboam, 
16 years, which may haye been preserved in the 
MS. which the writer of this romance had before 
him. The calling Jeroboam’s mother yuv} répyn 
instead of yur) yhpa, Was probably accidental. 

On the whole then it appears that the great va- 
riations in the LX-X. contribute little or nothing to 
the elucidation of the history contained in these 
books, nor much even to the text. The Hebrew 
text and arrangement is not in the least shaken in 
its main points, nor is there the slightest cloud cast 
on the accuracy of the history, or the truthfulness 
of the prophecies contained in it. But these varia- 
tions illustrate a characteristic tendency of the 
Jewish mind to make interesting portions of the 
Scriptures the groundwork of separate religious 
tales, which they altered or added to according to 
their fancy, without any regard to history or chro- 
nology, and in which they exercised a peculiar kind 
of ingenuity in working up the Scripture materials, 
or in inventing circumstances calculated as they 
thought to make the main history more probable. 
The story of Zerubbabel’s answer in 1 Esdr. about 
truth, to prepare the way for his mission by Darius; 
of the discovery of the imposture of Bel’s priests 
by Daniel, in Bel and the Dragon; of Mordecai’s 
dream in the Apocr. Esther; and the paragraph in 
the Talmud inserted to connect 1 K. xvi. 34, with 
xvii. 1 (Smith’s Sacr. Ann., vol. ii. p. 421), are 
instances of this. And the reign of Solomon, @ 
and the remarkable rise of Jeroboam were not un- 
likely to exercise this propensity of the Hellenistic 
Jews. It is to the existence of such works that 
the variations in the LXX. account of Solomon 
and Jeroboam may most probably be attributed. 

Another feature in the literary condition of our 
books must just be noticed, namely that the compiler, 


. 


@ A later tale of Solomon’s wisdom, in imitation of 
the judgment of the two women, told in the Talmud, 


may be seen in Curiosities of Literature, i. 226. The 
Talmud contains many more. 
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in arranging his materials, and adopting the very 
words of the documents used by him, has not always 
been careful to avoid the appearance of contradic- 
tion. Thus the mention of the staves of the ark 
remaining in their place “unto this day,’ 1 K. 
viii. 8, does not accord with the account of the de- 
struction of the Temple 2 K. xxv. 9. ‘The mention 
of Klijah as the only prophet of the Lord left, 1 K. 
xvili, 22, xix. 10, has an appearance of disagree- 
ment with xx. 13, 28, 35, &., though xviii. 4, 
xix. 18, supply, it is true, a ready answer. In 
1K. xxi. 13, only Naboth is mentioned, while in 
2 K. ix. 26, his sons are added. The prediction 
in 1 K. xix. 15-17 has no perfect fulfillment in the 
following chapters. 1 K. xxii. 88 does not seem 
to be a fulfillment of xxi. 19.¢ The declaration in 
1 K. ix. 22 does not seem in harmony with xi. 28. 
There are also some singular repetitions, as 1 K. 
xiv. 21 compared with 31; 2 K. ix. 2) with viii. 
25; xiv. 15,16 with xiii. 12,13. But it is enough 
just to have pointed these out, as no real difficulty 
can be found in them. 

IIL. As regards the authorship of these books, 
but little difficulty presents itself. The Jewish 
tradition which ascribes them to Jeremiah, is borne 
out by the strongest internal evidence, in addition 
to that of the language. The last chapter, espe- 
cially as compared with the last chapter of the 
Chronicles, bears distinct traces of having been 
written by one who did not go into captivity, but 
remained in Judea, after the destruction of the 
Temple. This suits Jeremiah.? The events singled 
out for mention in the concise narrative, are pre- 
cisely those of which he had personal knowledge, 
and in which he took special interest. The famine 
in 2 K. xxy. 3 was one which had nearly cost Jere- 
miah his life (Jer. xxxvili. 9). The capture of the 
city, the flight and capture of Zedekiah, the judg- 
ment and punishment of Zedekiah and his sons at 
Riblah, are related in 2 K. xxy. 1-7, in almost the 
identical words which we read in Jer. xxxix. 1-7. 
So are the breaking down and burning of the Tem- 
ple, the king’s palace, and the houses of the great 
men, the deportation to Babylon of the fugitives 
and the surviving inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
Judea. The intimate knowledge of what Nebuzar- 
adau did, both in respect to those selected for eapi- 
tal punishment, and those carried away captive, and 
those poor whom he left in the land, displayed by 
the writer of 2 K. xxv. 11, 12, 18-21, is fully ex- 
plained by Jer. xxxix. 10-14, xl. 1-5, where we 


a For a discussion of this difficulty see NaBora, JEz- 
ReeL. The simplest explanation is that Naboth was 
stoned at Samaria, since we find the elders of Jezreel at 
Samaria, 2 K. x. 1. Thus both the spot where 
Naboth’s blood flowed, and his vineyard at Jezreel, 
were the scene of righteous retribution. 

b De Wette cites from Hiivernick and Movers, 1 K. 
ix. 8,9, comp. with Jer. xxii. 8; 2K. xvii. 13, 14, 
comp. with Jer. vii. 18, 24; 2 K. xxi. 12, comp. with 
Jer. xix. 8; and the identity of Jer. lii. with 2 K. xxiv. 
18 ff., xxv., as the strongest passages in favor of 
Jeremiah’s authorship, which, however, he repudiates, 
on the ground that 2 K. xxv. 27-80 could not have 
been written by him. A weaker ground can scarcely 
be imagined. Jer. xv. 1 may also be cited as con- 
necting the compilation of the books of Samuel with 
Jeremiah. Compare further 1 K. viii. 51 with Jer. 
xi. 4. 

¢ The last four verses, relative to Jehoiachin, are 
equally a supplement whether added by the author or 
by some later hand. ‘here is nothing impossible in 
the supposition of Jeremiah having survived till the 
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read that Jeremiah was actually one of the captives 
who followed Nebuzar-adan as far as Ramah, and 
was yery kindly treated by him. The careful enu- 
meration of the pillars and of the sacred vessels of 
the Temple which were plundered by the Chal- 
deeans, tallies exactly with the prediction of Jere- 
miah concerning them, xxvii. 19-22. The paragraph 
concerning the appointment of Gedaliah as governor 
of the remnant, and his murder by Ishmael, and 
the flight of the Jews into Egypt, is merely an 
abridged account of what Jeremiah tells us more 
fully, x1.—xliii. 7, and are events in which he was 
personally deeply concerned. ‘The writer in Kings 
has nothing more to tell us concerning the Jews or 
Chaldees in the land of Judah, which exactly 
agrees with the hypothesis that he is Jeremiah, 
who we know was carried down to Egypt with the 
fugitives. In fact, the date of the writing and the 
position of the writer seem as clearly marked by 
the termination of the narrative at v. 26, as in the 
case of the Acts of the Apostles.c It may be 
added, though the argument is of less weight, 
that the annexation of this chapter to the writings 
of Jeremiah so as to form Jer. lii. (with the addi- 
tional clause contained 28-30), is an evidence of a 
very ancient, if not a contemporary belief, that 
Jeremiah was the author of it. Again, the special 
mention of Seraiah the high-priest, and Zephan- 
jah, the second priest, as slain by Nebuzar- 
adan (v. 18), together with three other priests,? is 
very significant when taken in connection with Jer. 
xxi. 1, xxix. 25-29, passages which show that Zeph- 
aniah belonged to the faction which opposed the 
prophet, a faction which was headed by priests and 
false prophets (Jer. xxvi. 7, 8, 11, 16). Going 
back to the xxivth chapter, we find in ver. 14 an 
enumeration of the captives taken with Jehoiachin 
identical with that in Jer. xxiv. 1; in ver. 13, a 
reference to the vessels of the Temple precisely 
similar to that in Jer. xxvii. 18-20, xxviii. 3, 6, 
and in vy. 3, 4, a reference to the idolatries and 
bloodshed of Manasseh very similar to those in Jer. 
ii. 34, xix. 4-8, &e., a reference which also con- 
nects ch. xxiy. with xxi. 6, 13-16. In ver. 2 the 
enunieration of the hostile nations, and the refer- 
ence to the prophets of God, point directly to 
Jer. xxv. 9, 20, 21, and the reference to Pharaoh 
Necho in ver. 7 points to yer. 19, and to xlvi. 
1-12. Brief as the narrative is, it brings out 
all the chief points in the political events of the 
time which we know were much in Jeremiah’s 


837th of Jehoiachin’s captivity, though he would have 
been between 80 and 99. There is something touch- 
ing in the idea of this gleam of joy having reached 
the prophet in his old age, and of his having added 
these few words to his long-finished history of his 
nation. 


d These priests, of very high rank, called aw 


OT, «keepers of the door,” 7. e. of the three prin- 
cipal entrances to the ‘temple, are not to be con- 
founded with the porters, who were Levites. We are 
expressly: told in 2 K. xii. 10 (9, A. V.) that these 
“keepers ? were priests. 2 K. xxii. 4, xxiii. 4, with 
xii. 10 and xxv. 18, clearly point out the rank of 
these officers as next in dignity to the second priest, or 
sagan. [lltcH-Priest, vol. ii. p. 1069.] Josephus calls 
them rovs duddccovtas 7d iepov jyeudvas. The ex- 
pression JOT YVDW, is however also applied to 


the Leyites in 2 Chr. xxxiy. 9,1 Chr. ix. 19, [Kora- 
HITE.] 
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mind; and yet, which is exceedingly remarkable, 
Jeremiah is neyer once named (as he is in 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 12, 21), although the manner of the writer 
is frequently to connect the sufferings of Judah 
with their sins and their neglect of the Word of 
God, 2 K. xvii. 13 ff, xxiv. 2, 8, de. And this 
leads to another striking coincidence between that 
portion of the history which belongs to Jeremiah’s 
times, and the writings of Jeremiah himself. De 
Wette speaks of the superficial character of the 
history of Jeremiah’s times as hostile to the theory 
of Jeremiah’s authorship. Now, considering the 
nature of these annals, and their conciseness, this 
criticism seems very unfounded as regards the reigns 
of Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that as regards 
Jehoiakim’s reign, and especially the latter part of 
it, and the way in which he came by his death, the 
narrative is much more meagre than one would 
bave expected from a contemporary writer, living 
on the spot. But exactly the same paucity of infor- 
mation is found in those otherwise copious notices of 
contemporary events with which Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecies are interspersed. Let any one open, €. g- 
Townsend’s “ Arrangement,’ or Geneste’s “ Par - 
allel [Tistories,’ and he will see at a glance how 
remarkably little light Jeremiah’s narrative or 
prophecies throw upon the latter part of Jehoiakim’s 
reign. ‘Lhe cause of this silence may be difficult 
to assign, but whatever it was, whether absence 
from Jerusalem, possibly on the mission described, 
Jer. xiii.,% or imprisonment, or any other impedi- 
ment, it operated equally on Jeremiah and on the 
writer of 2 K. xxiv. When it is borne in mind 
that the writer of 2 K. was a contemporary writer. 
and, if not Jeremiah, must have had independent 
means of information, this coincidence will have 
great weight. 

Going back to the reign of Josiah, in the xxiii. 
and xxii. chapters, the connection of the destruction 
of Jerusalem with Manasseh’s transgressions, and 
the comparison of it to the destruction of Samaria, 
vy. 26, 27, lead us back to xxi. 10-13, and that 
passage leads us to Jer. vil. 15, xv. 4, xix. 3, 4, &e. 
The particular account of Josiah’s passover, and 
his other good works, the reference in vy. 24, 25 
to the law of Moses, and the finding of the Book 
by Hilkiah the priest, with the fuller account of 
that discovery in ch. xxii, exactly suit Jeremiah, 
who began his prophetic office in the 13th of 
Josiah; whose xith chap. refers repeatedly to the 
book thus found; and who showed his attachment 
to Josiah by writing a lamentation on his death 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 25), and whose writings show how 
much he made use of the copy of Deuteronomy so 
found. [JEREMIAN, Hitkian.] With Josiah’s 
reign (although we may even in earlier times hit 
upon occasional resemblances, such for instance as 
the silence concerning Manasseh’s repentance in 
both), necessarily cease all strongly marked char- 
acters of Jeremiah’s authorship. For though the 
general unity and continuity of plan (which, as 
already observed, pervades not only the.books of 
Kings, but those of Samuel, Ruth, and Judges 
likewise,) lead us to assign the whole history in a 
certain sense to one author, and enable us to carry 
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to the account of the whole hook the proofs derived 
from the closing chapters, yet it must be borne in 
mind that the authorship of those parts of the his- 
tory of which Jeremiah was not an eye-witness, that 
is, of all before the reign of Josiah, would have 
consisted merely in selecting, arranging, inserting © 
the connecting phrases, and, when necessary, slightly 
modernizing (see Thenius, Hinleit. § 2) the old his- 
tories which had been drawn up by contemporary 
prophets through the whole period of time. See 
e.g. 1K. xiii. 32. For, as regards the sources of 
information, it may truly be said that we have the 
narrative of contemporary writers throughout. It 
has already been observed [CHRONICLES] that 
there was a regular series of state-annals both for 
the kingdom of Judah and for that of Israel, which 
embraced the whole time comprehended in the 
books of Kings, or at least to the end of the reign 
of Jehoiakim, 2 K. xxiv. 5. These annals are 
constantly cited by name as ‘‘ the Book of the Acts 
of Solomon,’ 1 K. xi. 41; and, after Solomon, 
“the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah, ov Israel,’”’ e. g. 1 K. xiv. 29, xv. 7, xvi. 5, 
14, 20; 2 K. x. 34, xxiv. 5, &c., and it is manifest 
that the author of Kings had them both before 
him, while he drew up his history, in which 
the reigns of the two kingdoms are harmonized, 
and these annals constantly appealed to. But in 
addition to these national annals, there were also 
extant, at the time that the books of Kings were 
compiled, separate works of the several prophets 
who had lived in Judah and Israel, and which 
probably bore the same relation to the annals, 
which the historical parts of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
bear to those portions of the annals preserved in the 
books of Kings, 7. €. were, in some instances at 
least, fuller and more copious accounts of the cur- 
rent events, by the same hands which drew up the 
more concise narrative of the annals, though in 
others perhaps mere duplicates. Thus the acts of 
Uzziah, written by Isaiah, were very likely identical 
with the history of his reign in the national chron- 
icles; and part of the history of Hezekiah we know 
was identical in the chronicles and in the prophet. 
The chapter in Jeremiah relating to the destruction 
of the ‘Temple (lii.) is identical with that in 2 K. 
xxiv., xxv. In later times we have supposed that 
a chapter in the prophecies of Daniel was used for 
the national chronicles, and appears as Ezr. ch. i. 
[Ezra, Book or.] Compare also 2 K. xvi. 5, 
with Is. vii. 1; 2 K’ xviii. 8, with Is. xiv. 28-32. 
As an instance of verbal agreement, coupled with 
greater fullness in the prophetic account, see 2 K. 
xx. compared with Is. xxxviii., in which latter alone 
is Hezekiah’s writing given. 

These other works, then, as far as the memory of 
them has been preserved to us, were as follows (see 
Keil's Apolog. Vers.). For the time of David, the 
book of Samuel the seer, the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book of Gad the seer (2 Sam. 
xxi.-xxiy. with 1 K. 1, being probably extracted 
from Nathan’s book), which seem to have been 
collected —at least that portion of them relating 
to David —into one work called “the Acts of 
David the King,’ 1 Chr. xxix. 29. For the time 
of Solomon, “the Book of the Acts of Solomon,” 


@ The prophet does not tell us that he returned to 
Jerusalem after hiding his girdle in thé Euphrates. 
The “many days” spoken of in ver. 6 may haye been 
spent among the Captivity at Babylon. [JEREMIAH, p. 
1257.) He may haye returned just after Jehoiakim’s 


death ; and “the king and the queen,” in ver. 18, 
may mean Jehoiachin and his mother. Comp. 2 K. 
xxiv. 12, 15, which would be the fulfillment of Jer 
xiii. 18, 19. 
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i K. xi. 41, consisting probably of parts of the 
“book of Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and the visions of Iddo the 
seer,” 2 Chr. ix. 29. For the time of Rehoboam, 
“the words of Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo 
the seer concerning genealogies,” 2 Chr. xii. 15. 


For the time of Abijah, “the story (W779) ¢ of 
the prophet Iddo,” 2 Chr. xiii. 22. For the time 
of Jehoshaphat, ‘the words of Jehu the son of 
Hanani,”’ 2 Chr. xx. 34. For the time of Uzziah, 
“the writings of Isaiah the prophet,’’ 2 Chr. xxvi. 
22. Kor the time of Hezekiah, “the vision of 
Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz,’’ 2 Chr. xxxii. 
32. For the time of Manasseh, a book called “ the 
sayings of the seers,” as the A. V., following the 
LXX., Vulg., Kimchi, ete., rightly renders the 
passage, in accordance with yer. 18, 2 Chr. xxxiii, 
19, though others, following the grammar too 
servilely, make Chozai a proper name, because of 
the absence of the article. [CHRONICLES, vol. i. 
p. 431.] For the time of Jeroboam II., a prophecy 
of “Jonah, the son of Amittai the prophet, of 
Gath-hepher,”’ is cited, 2 K. xiv. 25; and it seems 
likely that there were books containing special his- 
tories of the acts of Elijah and Elisha, seeing that 
the times of these prophets are described with such 
copiousness. Of the latter Gehazi might well have 
been the author, to judge from 2 K. viiiv 4, 5, as 
Elisha himself might have been of the former. 
Possibly too the prophecies of Azariah the son of 
Oded, in Asa’s reign, 2 Chr. xy. 1, and of Hanani 
(2 Chr. xvi. 7) (unless this latter is the same as 
Jehu son of Hanani, as Oded is put for Azariak in 
xy. 8) and Micaiah the son of Imlah, in Ahab’s 
reign; and Eliezer the son of Dodayah, in Jehosha- 
phat’s; and Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, in 
Jehoash’s; and Oded, in Pekah’s; and Zechariah, 
in Uzziah's reign; of the prophetess Huldah, in 
Josiah’s, and others, may have been preserved in 
writing, some or all of them. These works, or at 
least. many of them, must have been extant at the 
time when the books of Kings were compiled, as 
they certainly were much later when the books of 
Chronicles were put together by Ezra. But 
whether the author used them all, or only those 
duplicate portions of them which were embodied 
in the national chronicles, it is impossible to say, 
seeing he quotes none of them by name except the 
Acts of Solomon, and the prophecy of Jonah. On 
the other hand, we cannot infer from his silence 
that these books were unused by him, seeing that 
neither does he quote by name the Vision of Isaiah 
as the Chronicler does, though he must, from its 
recent date, have been familiar with it, and that so 
many parts of his narrative haye every appearance 
of being extracted from these books of the prophets, 
and contain narratives which it is not likely would 
have found a place in the chronicles of the kings. 
(See 1 K. xiv. 4, &e., xvi. 1, &., xi; 2 K. 
xvii., c&e.) 

With regard to the work so often cited in the 
Chronicles as “ the Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah,’ 1 Chr. ix. 1; 2 Chr. xvi. 11, xxvii. 7, 
xxviii. 26, xxxii. 32, xxxy. 27, xxxvi. 8, it has been 
thought by some that it was a separate collection 
containing the joint histories of the two kingdoms; 
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by others that it is our books of Kings which answer 
to this description; but by Eichhorn, that it is the 
same as the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah so 
constantly cited in the books of Kings; and this 
last opinion seems the best founded. or in 2 Chr. 
xvi. 11, the same book is called “the Book of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel,”” which in the parallel 
passage, 1 K. xy. 23, is called “the Book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah.’ So again, 2 
Chr. xxvii. 7, comp. with 2 K. xv. 36; 2 Chr. 
xxvili. 26, comp. with 2 K. xvi. 19; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
32, comp. with 2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxv. 27, with 
2 K. xxiii. 28; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 8, with 2 K. xxiy. 5. 
Moreover the book so quoted refers exclusively to 
the affairs of Judah; and eyen in the one passage 
where reference is made to it as “the Book of the 
Kings of Israel,”’ 2 Chr. xx. 34, it is for the reign 
of Jehoshaphat that it is cited. Obviously, there- 
fore, it is the same work which is elsewhere 
described as the Chr. of Israel and Judah, and of 
Judah and Israel.» Nor is this an unreasonable 
title to give to these chronicles. Saul, David, Solo- 
mon, and in some sense Hezekiah, 2 Chr. xxx. 1, 
5, 6, and all his successors were kings of Israel as 
well as of Judah, and therefore it is very con- 
ceivable that in Ezra’s time the chronicles of Judah 
should have acquired the name of the Book of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah. Even with regard to 
a portion of Israel in the days of Rehoboam, the 
Chronicler remarks, apparently as a matter of 
gratulation, that ‘“* Rehoboam reigned over them,’ 
2 Chr. x. 17; he notices Abijah’s authority in 
portions of the Israelitish territory, 2 Chr. xiii. 
18, 19, xv. 8, 9; he not unfrequently speaks of 
Israel, when the kingdom of Judah is the matter 
in hand, as 2 Chr. xii. 1, xxi. 4, xxiii. 2, &c., and 
even calls Jehoshaphat “King of Israel,’? 2 Chr. 
xxi. 2, and distingnishes “ Israel and Judah,’’ from 
“ Ephraim and Manasseh,’’ xxx. 1; he notices 
Hezekiah’s authority from Dan to Beer-sheba, 2 
Chr. xxx. 5, and Josiah’s destruction of idols 
throughout all the land of Israel, xxxiv. 6-9, and 
his passover for all Israel, xxxv. 17, 18, and seems 
to parade the title “« King of Israel” in connection 
with David and Solomon, xxxy. 38, 4, and the 
relation of the Levites to ‘all Israel,’ ver. 3; 
and therefore it is only in accordance with the 
feeling displayed in such passages that the name, 
“the Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah’’ 
should be given to the chronicles of the Jewish 
kingdom. ‘The use of this term in speaking of the 
“Kings of Israel and Judah who were carried 
away to Babylon for their transgression,’ 1 Chr. 
ix. 1, would be conclusive, if the construction of 
the sentence were certain. But though it is absurd 
to separate the words “and Judah” from Israel, 
as Bertheau does (Kurzgef. Haeg. Handb.), follow- 
ing the Masoretic vunctuation, seeing that the 
“ Book of the Kings 2f Israel and Judah” is 
cited in at least six other places in Chr., still it is 
possible that Israel and Judah might be the 
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antecedent to the pronoun understood before son. 

It seems, however, much more likely that the ante- 
. " 1b) 

cedent to WS is TY Ws soon. On the 

whole, therefore, there is no evidence of the exist- 

ence in the time of the Chronicler of a history, 


@ Movers thinks the term wyTa implies trans- 


lation from older works. ie 
b Thenius comes to the same conclusion (LHinlert. 


98 


§ 3). It is ‘cited in 2 Chr. xxiv. 27 as “the story ” 


— the Midrash — wat of the book of the Kings. 
Comp 2 K. xii. 19. r 
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since lost, of the two kingdoms, nor are the books 
of Kings the work so quoted by the Chronicler, 
seeing he often refers to it for “the rest of the acts” 
of Kings, when he has already given all that is 
contained in our books of Kings. He refers there- 
fore to the chronicles of Judah. From the above 
authentic sources then was compiled the history in 
the books under consideration. Judging from the 
facts that we have in 2 K. xviii., xix., xx., the his- 
tory of Hezekiah in the very words of Isaiah, 
xxxvi.-xxxix.; that, as stated above, we have 
several passages from Jeremiah in duplicate in 2 K., 
and the whole of Jer. lii. in 2 K. xxiv. 18, &., 
xxy.; that so large a portion of the books of Kings 
is repeated in the books of Chronicles, though the 
writer of Chronicles had the original chronicles 
also before him, as well as from the whole internal 
character of the narrative, and even some of the 
blemishes referred to under the 2d head; we may 
conclude with certainty that we have in the books 
of Kings, not only in the main the history faith- 
fully preserved to us from the ancient chronicles, 
but most frequently whole passages transferred 
verbatim into them. Occasionally, no doubt, we 
haye the compiler’s own comments or reflections 
thrown in, as at 2 K. xxi. 10-16, xvii. 10-15, xiii. 
23, xvii. 7-41, &c. We connect the insertion of 
the prophecy in 1 K. xiii. with the fact that the 
compiler himself was an eye-witness of the fulfill- 
ment of it, and can even see how the words ascribed 
to the old prophet are of the age of the compiler.“ 
We can perhaps see his hand in the frequent 
repetition on the review of each reign of the 
remark, “the high places were not taken away, 
the people still sacrificed and burnt incense on the 
high places,” 1 K. xxii. 43; 2 K. xii. 3, xiv. 4, xv. 
4, 35; cf. 1 K. iii. 3, and in the repeated observa- 
tion that such and such things, as the staves by 
which the ark was borne, the revolt of the 10 
tribes, the rebellion of Edom, ete., continue ‘unto 
this day,’ though it may be perhaps doubted in 
some cases whether these words were not in the old 
chronicle (2 Chr. v. 9). See 1 K. viii. 8, ix. 13, 
Pilexsd 2 xii, 1952) Kae 22) viii 22 exh 27 xii. 
28, xiv. 7, xvi. 6, xvii. 23, 34, 41, xxiii. 25. It is, 
however, remarkable that in no instance does the 
use of this phrase lead us to suppose that it was 
penned after the destruction of the Temple: in 
several of the above instances the phrase necessarily 
supposes that the Temple and the kingdom of 
Judah were still standing. If the phrase then is 
the compiler’s, it proves him to have written before 
the Babylonish Captivity; if it was a part of the 
chronicle he was quoting, it shows how exactly he 
transferred its contents to his own pages. 

IV. As regards the relation of the books of 
Kings to those of Chronicles, it is manifest, and is 
universally admitted, that the former is by far 
the older work. The language, which is quite free 
from the Persicisms of the Chronicles and their 
late orthography, and is not at all more Aramaic 
than the language of Jeremiah, as has been shown 
above (II.), clearly points out its relative superiority 
in regard to age. Its subject also, embracing the 
kingdom of Torxel as well as Judah, is another 
indication of its composition before the kingdom 
of Israel was forgotten, and before the Tea 
enmity to Samaria, which is apparent in such 
passages as 2 Chr. xx. 37, xxv., and in those 


a V. 32. The phrase “ the cities of Samaria” of 
course cannot belong to the age of Jeroboam. 
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chapters of Ezra (i—vi.) which belong to Chroni- 
cles, was brought to maturity. While the books 
of Chronicles therefore were written especially for 
the Jews after their return from Babylon, the 
book of Kings was written for the whole of Israel, 
before their common national existence was hope- 
lessly quenched. 

Another comparison of considerable interest be- 
tween the two histories may be drawn in respect to 
the main design, that design having a marked 
relation both to the individual station of the sup- 
posed writers, and the peculiar circumstances of 
their country at the times of their writing. 

Jeremiah was himself a prophet. He lived while 
the prophetic office was in full vigor, in his own 
person, in Ezekiel, and Daniel, and many others, 
both true and false. In his eyes, as in truth, the 
main cause of the fearful calamities of his country- 
men was their rejection and contempt of the Word 
of God in his mouth and that of the other proph- 
ets; and the one hope of deliverance lay in their 
hearkening to the prophets who still continued to 
speak to them in the name of the Lord. Accord- 
ingly, we find in the books of Kings great promi- 
nence given to the prophetic office. Not only are 
some fourteen chapters devoted more or less to the 
history of Elijah and Elisha, the former of whom 
is but once named, and the latter not once in the 
Chronicles; but besides the many passages in which 
the names and sayings of prophets are recorded 
alike in both histories, the following may be cited 
as instances in which the compiler of Kings has 
notices of the prophets which are peculiar to him- 
self. The history of the prophet who went from 
Judah to Bethel in the reign of Jeroboam, and of 
the old prophet and his sons who dwelt at Bethel, 
1 K. xiii.; the story of Ahijah the prophet and 
Jeroboam’s wife in 1 K. xiv.: the prophecy of Jehu 
the son of Hanani concerning the house of Baasha, 
1K. xvi.; the reference to the fulfillment of the 
Word of God in the termination of Jehu’s dynasty, 
in 2 K. xy..12; the reflections in 2 K. xvii. 7-23; 
and above all, as relating entirely to Judah, the 
narrative of Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery in 2 
K. xx. as contrasted with that in 2 Chr. xxxii., 
may be cited as instances of that prominence given 
to prophecy and prophets by the compiler of the 
book of Kings, which is also especially noticed by 
De Wette, § 183, and Parker, transl. p. 233. 

This view is further confirmed if we take into 
account the lengthened history of Samuel the 
prophet, in 1 Sam. (while he is but barely named 
two or three times in the Chronicles), a cireum- 
stance, by the way, strongly connecting the books 
of Saniuel with those of Kings. 

Ezra, on the contrary, was only a priest. In his 
days the prophetic office had wholly fallen into 
abeyance. That evidence of the Jews being the 
people of God, which consisted in the presence of 
prophets among them, was no more. But to the 
men of his generation, the distinctive mark of the 
continuance of God’s favor to their race was the 
rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem, the restora- 
tion of the daily sacrifice and the Levitical worship, 
and the wonderful and_providential renewal of the 
Mosaic institutions. The chief instrument, too, for 
preserving the Jewish remnant from absorption into 
the mass of heathenism, and for maintaining their 
national life till the coming of Messiah, was the 
maintenance of the Temple, its ministers, and its 
services. Hence we see at once that the chief care 
of a good and enlightened Jew of the age of Ezra, 
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and all the more if he were himself a priest, would 
naturally be to enhance the value of the Levitical 
ritual, and the dignity of the Levitical caste. And 
in compiling a history of the past glories of his 
race, he would as naturally select such passages 
as especially bore upon the sanctity of the priestly 
office, and showed the deep concern taken by their 
ancestors in all that related to the honor of God’s 
House, and the support of his ministering servants. 
Hence the Levitical character of the books of 
Chronicles, and the presence of several detailed 
narratives not found in the books of Kings, and 
the more frequent reference to the Mosaic institu- 
tions, may most naturally and simply be accounted 
for, without resorting to the absurd hypothesis that 
the ceremonial law was an invention subsequent to 
the Captivity. 2 Chr. xxix., xxx., xxxi. compared 
with 2 K. xviii. is perhaps as good a specimen as 
can be selected of the distinctive spirit of the 
Chronicles. See also 2 Chr. xxvi. 16-21, comp. 
with 2 K. xy. 5; 2.Chr. xi. 13-17, xiii. 9-20, xv. 
1-15, xxiii. 2-8, comp. with 2 K. xi. 5-9, and vv. 
18, 19, comp. with ver. 18, and many other pas- 
sages. Moreover, upon the principle that the 
sacred writers were influenced by natural feelings 
in their selection of their materials, it seems most 
appropriate that while the prophetical writer in 
Kings deals very fully with the kingdom of Israel, 
in which the prophets were much more illustrious 
than in Judah, the Levitical writer, on the contrary, 
should concentrate all his thoughts round Jerusalem 
where alone the Levitical caste had all its power 
and functions, and should dwell upon all the 
instances preserved in existing muniments of the 
deeds and even the minutest ministrations of the 
priests and Leyites, as well as of their faithfulness 
and sufferings in the cause of truth. This pro- 
fessional bias is so true to nature, that it is 
surprising that any one should be found to raise 
an objection from it. Its subseryienvy in this 
instance to the Divine purposes and the instruction 
of the Church, is an interesting example of the 
providential government of God. It may be 
further mentioned as tending to account simply 
and naturally for the difference in some of the nar- 
ratives in the books of Kings and Chronicles 
respectively, that whereas the compiler of Kings 
usually quotes the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah, the writer of Chronicles very fre- 
quently refers to those books of the contemporary 
prophets which we presume to have contained more 
copious accounts of the same reigns. This appears 
remarkably in the parallel passages in 1 K. xi. 41; 
2 Chr. ix. 29, where the writer of Kings refers for 
“the rest of Solomon’s acts” to the “book of the 
acts of Solomon,’ while the writer of Chronicles 
refers to “the book of Nathan the prophet’? and 
‘the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,” and “ the 
visions of Iddo the seer against Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat;’’ and in 1 K. xiv. 29, and 2 Chr. xii. 15, 
where the writer of Kings sums up his history of 
Rehoboam with the words, “ Now the rest of the 
acts of Rehoboam and all that he did, are they not 
written in the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Judah?” whereas the chronicler substitutes “ in 


the Book of Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo| 


the seer concerning genealogies ;”? and in 1 K. 
xxii. 45, where “the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah” stands instead of “the Book of 
Jehu the son of Hanani,” in 2 Chr. xx. 34. 
Besides which, the very formula so frequently 
used, “the rest of the acts of so and so, and all 
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that he did,” etc., necessarily supposes that there 
| were in the chronicles of each reign, and in the 
other works cited, many things recorded which the | 
compiler did not transcribe, and which of course 
it was open to any other compiler to insert in his 
narrative if he pleased. If then the chronicler, 
writing with a different motive and different pre- 
dilections, and in a different age, had access to the 
same original documents from which the author of 
Kings drew his materials, it is only what was to 
be expected, that he should omit or abridge some 
things given in detail in the books of Kings, and 
should insert, or give in detail, some things which 
the author of Kings had omitted, or given very 
briefly. The following passages which are. placed 
side by side are examples of these opposite methods 


writers ; — 
Full in Kings. 


1 K.i., ii. give in detail 
the circumstances of Solo- 
mon’s accession, the con- 
spiracy of Adonijah, Joab, 
Abiathar, etc., and sub- 
stitution of Zadok in the 
priest’s office in room of 
Abiathar, the submission 
of Adonijah and all his 
party, Joab’s death, etc. 


1 K. iii. 5-14. 

Ver. 6. “And Solomon 
said, Thou hast showed 
unto thy servant David my 
father great mercy, ac- 
cording as he walked be- 
fore Thee in truth, and in 
righteousness, and in up- 
rightness of heart with 
Thee ; and Thou hast kept 
for him this great kind- 
ness, that Thou hast given 
him a son to sit on his 
throne, as it is this day.” 

7, 8, 9, 10.. And the 
speech pleased the Lord, 
that Solomon had asked 
this thing.” 

11. © And God said unto 
him,” ete. 

18. . . . like unto thee 
all thy days.” 

14. “And if thou wilt 
walk in my ways, and 
keep my statutes and my 
commandments as thy 
father David did walk, 
then I will lengthen thy 
days.” 

15. ‘And Solomon a- 
woke, and behold it was 
adream. And he came 
to Jerusalem, and stood 
before the ark of the coy- 
enant of the Lord, and 
offered up  burnt-offer- 
ings, and offered peace- 
offerings, and made a feast 
to ali his servants.” 


of treating the same subject on the 


part of the two 


Short in Chronicles. 


1 Chr xxix. 22-24. 

“ And they made Solo- 
mon the son of David king 
the second time, and 
anointed him unto the 
Lord to be the chief gov- 
ernor, and Zadok to be 
priest. Then Solomon sat 
on the throne of the Lord 
as king instead of David 
his father, and prospered, 
and all Israel obeyed him. 
And all the princes and 
the mighty men, and all 
the sons likewise of king 
David, submitted them- 
selves unto Solomon the 
king.” 


2 Chr. i. 7-12. 

Ver. 8. “And Solomon 
said unto God, Thou hast 
shewed great mercy unto: 
Dayid my father, 


and hast made me te 
reign in his stead.” 


11. “And God said to 
Solomon,’ etc. 

12. “.. . any after thee 
have the like.” 


18, Then Solomon 
came from his journey to 
the high place that was at 
Gibeon to Jerusalem, from 
before the tabernacle of 
the congregation, 
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16-28. Solomon’s judg- 
ment. 

iv. 1. “So king Solo- 
mon was king over all 
Israel.” 

2-19. Containing a list 
of Solomon’s officers. 

xi. 1-40. Containing his- 
tory of Solomon’s idolatry, 
and the enmity of Hadad, 
and Rezon, and Jeroboam 
against him. 

xii. 2. Who was yet in 
Egypt.” The omission of 
the word “ yet ” in Chron. 
is of course accounted for 
by his flight to Egypt not 
haying been narrated by 
the chronicler. 


1 K. xiv. 22-24. 
A detailed account of 
the idolatries of Judah in 
the reign of Rehoboam. 


1K. xv. 18. 

« Then Asa took all the 
silver and the gold that 
were left in the treasures 
of the house of the Lord, 
and the treasures of the 
king’s house, and deliv- 
ered them into the hand 
of his servants ; and king 
Asa sent them to Benha- 
dad the son of Tabrimon, 
the son of Hezion, king of 
Syria, that dwelt at Da- 
mascus, saying, There is 
a leagne,” etc. 

2K. xvi. 10-16. 

A detailed account of 
Ahaz’s visit to Damascus, 
and setting up an altar in 
the temple at Jerusalem 
after the pattern of one at 
Damascus. Urijah’s sub- 
serviency, etc. 


xx. 1-19. 

Hezekiah’s sickness, 
prayer, and recovery, with 
{saiah’s prophecy, and the 
sign of the shadow on the 
dial ; the visit of the Baby- 
lonish ambassadors ; Heze- 
kiah’s pride, Isaiah’s re- 
buke, and Hezekiah’s sub- 
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Short in Chronicles. 


and reigned over Israel.’’ 


Omitted in Chronicles. 


Wholly omitted in 
Chronicles, except the al- 
lusion in 2 Chr. x. 2, “ It 
came to pass, when Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, 
who was in Egypt, whith- 
er he had fled from the 
presence of Solomon the 
king,” ete. 


2 Chr. xii. 1. 

“ And it came to pass 
when Rehoboam had es- 
tablished the kingdom, 
and had _ strengthened 
himself, he forsook the 
law of the Lord, and all 
Israel with him.” 


2 Chr. xvi. 2. 
‘Phen Asa brought 
out silver and gold out of 
the treasures of the house 
of the Lord, and of the 
king’s house, and 


sent to Benhadad 


king of Syria, that dwelt 
at Damascus, saying, 
There is a league,” etc. 


2 Chr. xxviii. 22, 23. 

* And in the time of his 
distress did he trespass 
yet more against the Lord: 
this is that king Ahaz. 
For he sacrificed unto the 
gods of Damascus which 
smote him. And he said, 
Because the gods of Syria 
help them, therefore will 
I sacrifice to them, that 
they may help me.” 


xxxii. 24-26. 

“In those days Heze- 
kiah was sick to the death, 
and prayed unto the Lord, 
and He spake unto him 
and gave hima sign. But 
Hezekiah rendered not 
again according to the 
benefit done unto him; 


@ The annexed list of kings’ mothers shows which 


are hamed in Kings and Chronicles, which in Kings 


alone ;: — 


Solomon son of Bathsheba, K. and Chr. (i. iii. 5). 


Rehoboam ‘ 
Abijah t 
Asa 


Jehoshaphat“ 
Jehoram « 
ANaziah A 
Joash « 


Naamah, K. aud Chr. 

Maachah or Michaiah, K. and Chr. 
‘* Maachah, da. of Absalom, K.and Chr. 
Azubah, K. and Chr. 


Athaliah, K. and Chr. 
Zibiah, K. and Chr. 
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Full in Kings. 
mission. Throughout the 
history of Hezekiah the 
narrative in 2 K. and 
Isaiah is much fuller than 
in Chronicles. 


xxi. 10-16. 
Message from God to 
Manasseh by His prophets. 
Manasseh’s sin. 


2 K. xxiii. 4-25. 

Detailed account of the 
destruction of Baal-wor- 
ship and other idolatrous 
rites and places in Judah 
and Israel, by Josiah, 
“that he might perform 
the words of the law 
which were written in the 
book that Hilkiah the 
priest found in the house 
of the Lord.” 


Short in Chronicles. 


for his heart was lifted up: 
therefore there was wrath 
upon him, and upon Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem. Not- 
withstanding, Hezekiah 
humbled himself for the 
pride of his heart, both he 
and the inhabitants of Je 
rusalem, 80 that the wrath 
of the Lord came not upon 
them in the days of Heze- 
kiah.”’ Ver. 31. “ Howbeit 
in the business of the am- 
bassadors of the princes of 
Babylon, who sent unto 
him to enquire of the 
wonder done in the land, 
God left him to try him, 
that he might know all 
that was in his heart.”’ 
2 Chr. xxxiii. 10. 

‘And the Lord spake 
to Manasseh and his peo- 
ple: but they would not _ 
hearken.” 


2 Chr. xxxiy. 82, 33. 

‘‘ And the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem did accord- 
ing to the covenant of 
God, the God of their fath- 
ers. And Josiah took 
away all the abominations 
out of all the countries 
that pertained to the 
children of Israel, and 
made all that were present 
in Israel to serve, even to 


serve the Lord their God.” 

In like manner a comparison of the history of the 
reigns of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah, will show, that, except in the matter of 
Jehoiakim’s capture in the 4th year of his reign, 
and deportation to (or towards) Babylon, in which 
the author of Chronicles follows Daniel and Ezekiel 
(Dan. i. 1, 2; Ez. xix. 9), the narrative in Chron- 
icles is chiefly an abridgment of that in Kings. 
Compare 2 K. xxiii. 30-37, with 2 Chr. xxxvi. 1-5; 
2 K. xxiv. 1-7, with 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6-8; 2 K. xxiv. 
10-17, with 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10. From 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
13, however, to the end of the chapter, is rather a 
comment upon the history in 2 K. xxy. 1-21, than 
an abridgment of it. 

Under this head should be noticed also what may 
be called systematic abridgments ; as when the state- 
ments in Kings concerning high-place worship in the 
several reigns (2 K. xii. 2, 3, xiv. 3, 4, xv. 3, 4, 35) 
are either wholly omitted, or more cursorily glanced 
at, as at 2 Chr. xxy. 2, xxvii. 2; or when the name of 
the queen-mother is omitted, as in the case of the 
seven last kings from Manasseh downwards, whose 
mothers are given by the author of Kings, but struck 
out by the author of Chronicles.* There is some- 


Amaziah son of Jehoaddan, K. and Chr. 


Uzziah « Jecoliah, K. and Chr. 
Jotham Jerusha, K. and Chr. 
Ahaz ws 

Hezekiah Abi, K. and Chr. 
Manasseh ‘ Hephzi-bah, K. 
Amon “ Meshullemeth, K. 
Josiah  Jedidah, K. 
Jehoahaz ‘“ Hamutal, K. 
Jehoiakim “ Zebudah, K. 
Jehoiachin ‘t Nehushta, K. 


Zedekiah “  Hamutal, K. 


- 
eA 
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thing systematic also in the omitted or abbreviated | 
accounts of the idolatries in the reigns of Solomon, | 
Rehoboam, and Ahaz. It may not always be easy | 


Sumt in Kings. 
1K. viii. 
Ver. 52 corresponds 


to assign the exact motives which influence a) with 2 Chr. vi 40. Ver. 
writer, who is abbreviating, in his selection of pas 3 3¢ omitted in Chr. 


wages to be shortened or left out: but an obvious | 
active in the case of these idolatries, 2s well as the | 
high-places, may be found in the circumstance that | 
the idolatrons tendencies of the Jews bad wholly | 
eased during the Captivity, and that the details! 
and repetition of the same remarks relating to them | 
were therefore less suited to the requirements of the | 
age. To se a design on the part of the Chronicler | 
to deceive and mislead, is to draw a conclusion not | 
from the facts before us, but from one’s own prej-| 
udices. It is not criticism, but invention. i 

Ou the other hand, the subjoined passages pre-| 
sent some instances in which the books of Kings 


5A. * And it waa so that 
when Solomon had made 
an end of graying all this 
prayer and supplication 
unty the Lord, he arose 


give the short account, and the books of Chronicles 


the full one. 


+ Short in Kings. 


1 K. viii. 

Ver. 19. “ And it came 
to pass when the pricets 
were come out of the holy 
place, 


that the cloud filled the 
house of the Lord, 

11. “ So that the priests 
could not stand to minis 
ter because of the cloud: 
for the glory of the Lord 
had filled the house of the 
Lord. 

12 “Then said Solo 
mon,” etc. 


this copious use of musical instrumen 
time may be found in 1 K x. 11, 12, 
that Solomon made of the “ great plenty 
trees” which came from Ophir “ harps and 


| fromm before the altar of 
| the Lord, from kneeling 
‘on bis knees with his 
|hands spread up to 
Full in Crronicdes. heaven.” 
2 Chr. v- / 
Ver. 11. “ And it came} 
to jase when the priests | 
were come out of the holy | 
place: (for all the priests | 
that were present were) 
sanctified, and did not! 
then wait by course: | 
1Z “ Also the Levites | 
which were the sugars, 
all of them of Assph.of 55-61. “And he stood 
Heman, of Jeduthun, with | and blessed all the con- 
their sons and their breth- | gregation,” etc. 
ren. being arrayed in) 62.“ And the king,and 
white linen, having cym-| all Israel with him, offered 
tals and pealteries and | sacrifices before the Lord.” 
harps, stood at the east) 
end of the altar, and with | 


thesa 120 priests; some) wis ctty ‘/renditted” sia 


ing with trumpets :) 

13. “It came even to 
yass, as the ‘trumpeters 
and singers were 44 one, to 
make one sound to be 
heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord; and 
when they lifted up their 
yoice with the trampete 
and eymbale and instro- 
ments of music,¢ and 
praised the Lord, saying, 
For He is good, for His 
mercy endureth for ever; 
that then the house was 
filled with a cloud, even 
the house of the Lord. 

14. “ So that the priests 
eould not stand to minis- 
ter by reason of the cloud : 
for the glory of the Lord 


had filled the house of | 


of almug- 


Kings, where from xii. 2 
to xiv. 2) is occupied with 
the kingdom of Israel, and 
‘seems to be not improba- 
bly taken from the book 
of Ahijah the Shilonite. 


/ xiv. 25, B. 

A very brief mention of 
Shishak’s invasion, and 
i plunder of the sacred and 
royal treasures. 


/ 
i 
: 1 K. xy. 

| Ver. 7. * And there was 
| war between Abijam and 
| Jeroboam.” 


| 
| 


curious incidental confirmation of the fact of ferred from the frequent 
“i ts in Solomon’s musical services, that the author of Chronicles was one 
where we read of the singers of the tribe of Levi himself. 
: 


1557 
Full in Chronides. 
2 Chr. vi, vii. 
Ver. 41. “Now there 
fore arise. O Lord God, 
into thy resting-place, 
thou, and the ark of thy 
strength: let thy priests, 
O Lord God, be clothed 
with salvation, and thy 
saints rejoice in goodness. 

42. 0 Lord God, turn 
not away the face of thine 
anointed; remember the 
mercies of David thy ser- 
vant. 

lL * Now when Solo- 
man had made an end of 
praying, the fire came 
down from heaven, and 
consumed the burnt-offer- 
ing and the sacrifices, and 
the glory of the Lord 
filled the house, and the 
priests could not enter 
into the house of the Lord, 
because the glory of the 
Lord had filled the Lord’s 
house.» And when all 
the children of Israel 
saw how the fire ame 
down, and the glory of the 
Lord upon the house, they 
bowed themselves with 
their faces to the ground, 
upon the pavement, and 
worshipped and praised 
the Lord, saying, For He 
is good, for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever. 

4. "Then the king and 
all the people offered gac- 
Tifice before the Lord.” 


1 K. xii. 24 corresponds with 2 Uhr. xi 4. 


2 Chr. xi 5-23. 

of the reign of Rehobcam, 
and the gathering of 
priests and Levites to Je- 
rusalem, during his three 
first years, very likely 
from the book of Iddo, as 
this passage has a genea- 
logical form. 


xii. 2-9. 

A more detailed account 
of Shishak’s invasion, of 
the number and nature of 
his troops, the capture of 
the fenced cities of Judah, 
and the prophesying of 
Shemaiah on the occasion : 
evidently extracted from 
the book of Shemaiah. 


2 Chr. xiii. 

Ver. 2. ‘ And there was 
war between Abijah and 
Jeroboam.” : 

3-21 contains a detailed 
account of the war be 


iention of the Levitical 


+ This is obviously repeated here, because at this 


psalteries moment the priests ought to have entered into the 


for singers”? Several able critics (2s Ewald) have in-| house, but could not because of the glory. 
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Short in Kings. 


. 7. “ And the rest of the 
acts of Abijam, and all 
that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah,” ete. 

.8. And Abijam slept 
with his fathers,” ete. 


f Ke xyes 
12, (Asa) “took away 
“tie sodomites out of the 
land, and removed all the 
idols that his fathers had 
made.” 


'” Entirely omitted. 


“16-28: His war with 
‘Baasha. 


23. ‘ Nevertheless in 
the time of his old age he 
was diseased in his feet.” 


. 


24. “And Asa slept 
with his fathers.” 


1 K. xxii. 41-50. 

“ Jehoshaphat was 35 
years old when he began 
to reign,” etc. These few 
verses are all the account 
of Jehoshaphat’s reign, ex- 
cept what is contained in 
the history of Israel. 


‘All omitted in Kings. 
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Full in Chronicles. 


tween the two kings; of 
Abijah’s speech to the Is- 
raelites, upbraiding them 
with forsaking the Leviti- 
cal worship, and glorying 
in the retention of the 
same by Judah; his vic- 
tories, and his family. 

22. “And the rest of 
the acts of Abijah, and his 
ways and his sayings, are 
written in the story (mid- 
rash) of the prophet Iddo.” 

23. “And Abijah slept 
with his fathers,” etc. 
(xiv. 1, A. V-) 


xiv. 3-15, xv. 1-16. 

A detailed account of 
the removal of the idols ; 
the fortifying the cities of 
Judah ; of Asa’s army; the 
invasion of Zerah the 
Ethiopian ; Asa’s victory ; 
Azariah the son of Oded’s 
prophecy ; Asa’s further 
reforms in the 15th year 
of his reign. 

xvi. 7-14. 

Hanani’s prophecy 
against Asa, for calling in 
the aid of Tabrimon king 
of Syria; Asa’s wrath, 
disease, death, embalming, 
and burial. 

And Asa slept with 
his fathers, and died in 
the 41st year of his reign.” 


2 Chr. xvii. 

1. “ And Jehoshaphat 
his son reigned in his 
stead.” 

2-19 describes how the 
king strengthened himself 
against Israel by putting 
garrisons in the fortified 
towns of Judah, and some 
in Ephraim ; his wealth ; 
his zeal in destroying idol- 
atry ; his measures for in- 
structing the people in the 
law of the Lord by means 
of priests and Levites ; his 
captains, and the numbers 
of his troops. 


_ 1K. xxii. (from history of Israel) = 2 Chr. xviii. 


', All omitted in Kings. 


All omitted in Kings. 


2 Chr. xix. 

Jehoshaphat’s reproof 
by Jehu the son of Hanani. 
His renewed zeal against 
idolatry. His appointment 
of judges, and his charge 
to them. Priests and Le- 
vites appointed as judges 
at Jerusalem under Am- 

ariah the high-priest. 

2 Chr. xx. 1-80. 
Invasion of Moabites 
and Ammonites, Jehosh- 
aphat’s fast; his prayer to 
God for aid. The prophecy 
of Jahaziel. Ministration 
of the Levites with the 
army. Discomfiture and 
plunder of the enemy 
Return to Jerusalem. 

Leyitical procession. 
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Short in Kings. 
i.e 


Omitted in Kings. The 
refusal of Jehoshaphat 
was after the prophecy of 
Eliezer. 


Omitted in Kings. 


Omitted in Kings. 


2 K. ix. 27. 

* And when Ahaziah the 
king of Judah saw this, he 
fled by the way of the 
garden-house. And Jehu 
followed after him, and 
said, Smite him also in the 
chariot. And they did so 
at the going up to Gur, 
which is by Ibleam. And 
he fled to Megiddo, and 
died there. And his ser- 
yants carried him in a 
chariot to Jerusalem, and 
buried him in his sepul- 
chre with his fathers in 
the city of David.” 


Full in Chronicles. 


xxii. 48, 49, 50 = 2 Ohr. xx. 35, 36, xxi. 1. 


2 Chr. xx. 87. 
Prophecy of Eliezer. 


2 Chr. xxi. 24. 
Additional history of 
Jehoshaphat’s family. 


2 Chr. xxi. 11-19, xxii. 1. 

Idolatries of Jehoram. 
Writing of Elijah. Inva- 
sion of Judah by Philis- 
tines and Arabians. 
Slaughter of the king’s 
sous. Miserable sickness 
and death of Jehoram. 

2 Chr. xxii. 7-9. 

‘And the destruction 
of Ahaziah was of God by 
coming to Joram: for 
when he was come, he 
went out with Jehoram 
against Jehu the son of 
Nimshi, whom the Lord 
had anointed to cut off the 
house of Ahab. And it 
came to pass that when 
Jehu was executing judg- 
ment upon the house of 
Ahab, and found the 
princes of Judah and the 
sons of the brethren of 
Ahaziah, that ministered 


to Ahaziali, he slew them. 
And he sought Ahaziah 
and they caught him (for 
he was hid in Samaria), 
and they brought him to 
Jehu ; and when they had 
slain him they buried him, 
because,said they, he is the 
son of Jehoshaphat, who 
sought the Lord with all 
his heart. So the house 
of Ahaziah had no power 
still to keep the kingdom.” 


With reference to the above two accounts of the 
death of Ahaziah, which have been thought irre- 
concilable (Ewald, iii. 529; Parker's De Wette, 
270; Thenius, etc.), it may be here remarked, that 
the order of the events is sufficiently intelligible if 
we take the account in Chronicles, where the king- 
dom of Judah is the main subject, as explanatory 
of the brief notice in Kings, where it is only inci- 
dentally mentioned in the history of Israel. The 
order is clearly as follows: Ahaziah was with 
Jehoram at Jezreel when Jehu attacked and killed 
him. Ahaziah escaped and fled by the Beth-gan 
road to Samaria, where the partisans of the house 
of Ahab were strongest, and where his own brethren 
were, and there concealed himself. But when the 
sons of Ahab were all put to death in Samaria, and 
the house of Ahab had hopelessly lost the kingdom, 
he determined to make his submission to Jehu, and 
sent his brethren to salute the children of Jehu 
(2 K. x. 13), in token of his acknowledgment of 
him as king of Israel. Jehu, instead of accepting 
this submission, had them all put to death, and 
hastened on to Samaria to take Ahaziah also, who 
he had probably learnt from some of the attendants, 


@ Not, as Thenius and others, the children of Je- 
horam, and of Jezebel the queen-mother. 
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or as he already knew, was at Samaria. Ahaziah 
again took to flight northwards, towards Megiddo, 
perhaps in hope of reaching the dominions of the 
king of the Sidonians, his kinsman, or more prob- 
ably to reach the coast, where the direct road from 
Tyre to Egypt would bring him to Judah. 
[CasArEA.] He was hotly pursued by Jehu and 
his followers, and overtaken near Ibleam, and mor- 
tally wounded, but managed to get as far as 
Megiddo, where it should seem Jehu followed in 
pursuit of him, and where he was brought to him 
as his prisoner. There he died of his wounds. In 
consideration of his descent from Jehoshaphat, 
“who sought Jehovah with all his heart,” Jehu, 
who was at this time very forward in displaying 
his zeal for Jehovah, handed over the corpse to his 
followers, with permission to carry it to Jerusalem, 
which they did, and buried him in the city of 
David. The whole difficulty arises from the ac- 
count in Kings being abridged, and so bringing 
together two incidents which were not consecutive 
in the original account. But if 2 K. ix. 27 had 
been even divided into two verses, the first ending 
at ‘¢ garden-house,”’ and the next beginning ‘“ and 
Jehu followed after him,’ the difficulty would 
almost disappear. Jehu’s pursuit of Ahaziah would 
only be interrupted by a day or two, and there 
would be nothing the least unusual in the omission 
to notice this interval of time in the concise abridged 
narrative. We should then understand that the 
word also in the original narrative referred not to 
Jehoram, but to the brethren of Ahaziah, who had 
just before been smitten, and the death of Ahazjah 
would fall under 2 K. x.17. If Beth-gan (A. V. 
“ garden-house ”’) be the same as En-gannim, now 
Jenin, it lay directly on the road from Jezreel to 
Samaria, and is also the place at which the road 
to Megiddo and the coast, where Caesarea afterwards 
stood, turns off from the road between Jezreel and 
Samaria @ In this case the mention of Beth-gan 
in Kings as the direction of Ahaziah’s flight is a 
confirmation of the statement in Chronicles that 
he concealed himself in Samaria. This is also sub- 
stantially Keil’s explanation (p. 288, 289). Movers 
proposes an alteration of the text (p. 92, note), but 


not very successfully (aa? sit S27) in- 


stead of AD“ ATTSDY). 

The other principal additions in the books of 
Chronicles to the facts stated in Kings are the 
following. In 2 Chr. xxiv. 17-24 there is an ac- 
count of Joash’s relapse into idolatry after the death 
of Jehoiada, of Zechariah’s prophetic rebuke of 
him, and of the stoning of Zechariah by the king’s 
command in the very court of the Temple; and the 
Syrian invasion, and the consequent calamities of 
the close of Joash's reign are stated to have been 
the consequence of this iniquity. ‘The book of 
Kings gives the history of the Syrian invasion at 
the close of Joash’s reign, but omits all mention 
of Zechariah’s death. In the account of the Syrian 
invasion also some details are given of a battle in 
which Jehoash was defeated, which are not men- 
tioned in Kings, and repeated reference is made to 
the sin of the king and people as haying drawn 
down this judgment upon them. But though the 
apostasy of Jehoash is not mentioned in the book 
of Kings, yet it is clearly implied in the expression 
(2 K. xii. 2), “Jehoash did that which was right 


a See Van de Velde’s map of the Holy Land, and 
Stanley, S. § P. p. 342. 
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in the eyes of Jehovah all his days, wherein Jehoiada 
the priest instructed him.’’ The silence of Kings 
is perhaps to be accounted for by the author fol- 
lowing here the Chronicle of the Kings, in which 
Zechariah’s death was not given. And the truth 
of the narrative in the book of Chronicles is con- 
firmed by the distinct reference to the death of 
Zechariah, Luke xi. 49-51. 

2 Chr. xxy. 5-16 contains a statement of a ge- 
nealogical character, and in connection with it an 
account of the hiring of 100,000 mercenaries out 
of Israel, and their dismissal by Amaziah on the 
bidding of a man of God. This is followed by an. 
account (in greater detail than that in Kings) of 
Amaziah’s victory over the Edomites, the plunder 
of certain cities in Judah by the rejected mercenaries 
of Israel, the idolatry of Amaziah with the idols of 
Edom, and his rebuke by a prophet. 

2 Chr. xxvi. 5-20 contains particulars of the 
reign of Uzziah, his wars with the Philistines, his 
towers and walls which he built in Jerusalem and 
Judah, and other statistics concerning his kingdom, 
somewhat of a genealogical character; and lastly, 
of his invasion of the priestly office, the resistance 
of Azariah the priest, and the leprosy of the king. 
Of all this nothing is mentioned in Kings except 
the fact of Uzziah’s leprosy in the latter part of 
his reign; a fact which confirms the history in 
Chronicles. The silence of the book of Kings may 
most probably be explained here on the mere prin- 
ciple of abridgment. 

2 Chr. xxvii. 2-6 contains some particulars of 
the reign of Jotham, especially of the building done 
by him, and the tribute paid by the Ammonites, 
which are not contained in Kings. 

2 Chr. xxviii. 17-19 gives details of invasions by 
Edomites and Philistines, and of cities of Judah 
taken by them in the reign of Ahaz, which are not 
recorded in Kings. 2 K. xvi. 5 speaks only of the 
hostile attacks of Rezin and Pekah. But 2 Chr. 
xxix.-xxxi. contains by far the longest and most 
important addition to the narrative in the book of 
Kings. It is a detailed and circumstantial account 
of the purification of the Temple by Hezekiah’s 
orders in the first year of his reign, with the names 
of all the principal Levites who took part in it, and 
the solemn sacrifices and musical services with 
which the Temple was reopened, and the worship 
of God reinstated, after the desuetude and idolatries 
of Ahaz’s reign. It then gives a full account of 
the celebration of a great Passover at Jerusalem in 
the second month, kept by all the tribes, telling us 
that “since the time of Solomon the son of David 
king of Israel there was not the like in Jerusalem; ”’ 
and goes on to describe the destruction of idols 
both in Judah and Israel; the revival of the courses 
of priests and Levites, with the order for their 
proper maintenance, and the due supply of the 
daily, weekly, and monthly sacrifices; the prepara- 
tion of chambers in the Temple for the reception * 
of the tithes and dedicated things, with the names 
of the various Levites appointed to different charges 
connected with them. Of this there is no mention 
in Kings: only the high religious character and 
zeal, and the attachment to the law of Moses, 
ascribed to him in 2 K. xviii. 4-6, is in exact ac- 
cordance with these details. 

2 Chr. xxxii. 2-8 supplies some interesting facts 


b From 1 Chr. ix. 1, it appears that “ The Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah” contained a 
copious collection of genealogies. 
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connected with the defense of Jerusalem, and its 
supplies of water, in Hezekiah’s reign, which are 
not mentioned in 2 K. xviii. 

2 Chr. xxxiii. 11-19 contains the history of 
Manasseh’s captivity, deportation to Babylon, re- 
pentance and restoration to his throne, and an 
account of his buildings in Jerusalem after his 
return. ‘The omission of this remarkable passage 
of history in the book of Kings is perhaps one of 
the most difficult to account for. But since the 
circumstances are, in the main, in harmony with 
the narrative in Kings, and with what we know 
of the profane history of the times (as Keil has 
shown, p. 427), and since we have seen numerous 
other omissions of important events in the books 
of Kings, to disbelieve or reject it on that account, 
or to’make it a ground of discrediting the book 
of Chronicles, is entirely contrary to the spirit of 
sound criticism. Indeed all the soberer German 
critics accept it as truth, and place Manasseh’s 
captivity under Esarhaddon (Bertheau, in loc.).¢ 
Bertheau suggests that some support to the account 
may perhaps be found in 2 K. xx. 17 ff. Movers, 
while he defends the truth of Manasseh’s exile to 
Babylon, seems to give up the story of his repent- 
ance, and reduces it to the level of a moral romance, 
such as the books of Tobit and Judith. But such 
a mode of explaining away plain historical state- 
ments of a trustworthy historian, who cites contem- 
porary documents as his authority (let alone the 
peculiar character of the Bible histories as “ given 
by inspiration of God’), cannot reasonably be ac- 
cepted. There is doubtless some reason why the 
repentance of Manasseh for his dreadful and heinous 
wickedness was not recorded in the book of Kings, 
and why it was recorded in Chronicles; just as 
there is some reason why the repentance of the 
thief on the cross is only recorded by one evangelist, 
and why the raising of Lazarus is passed oyer in 
silence in the three first Gospels. It may be a 
moral reason: it may have been that Manasseh’s 
guilt being permanent in its fatal effects upon his 
country, he was to be handed down to posterity in 
the national record as the SINFUL KING, though, 
having obtained mercy as a penitent man, his re- 
pentance and pardon were to have a record in the 
more private chronicle of the church of Israel. But, 
whatever the cause of this silence in the book of 
Kings may be, there is nothing to justify the rejec- 
tion as non-historical of any part of this narrative 
in the book of Chronicles. 

Passing over several other minor additions, such 
as 2 Chr. xxxiv. 12-14, xxxv. 25, xxxvi. 6, 7, 13, 
17, it may suffice to notice in the last place the 
circumstantial account of JostAn’s PASSOVER in 
2 Chr. xxxv. 1-19, as compared with 2 K. xxiii. 
21-23. This addition has the same strong Levitical 
character that appears in some of the other addi- 
tions; contains the names of many Leyites, and 
especially, as in so many other passages of Chron- 
icles, the names of singers; but is in every respect, 
except as to the time, confirmatory of the brief 
account in Kings. It refers, curiously enough, to 
a great Passover held in the days of Samuel (thus 
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defining the looser expressions in 2 K. xxiii. 22, 
‘the days of the judges ’’), of which the memorial, 
like that of Joab’s terrible campaign in Edom (1 K. 
xi. 15, 16), has not been preserved in the books of 
Samuel, and enables us to reconcile one of those 
little verbal apparent discrepancies which are jumped 
at by hostile and unscrupulous criticism. For the 
detailed account of the two Passovers in the reigns 
of Hezekiah and Josiah enables us to see, that, 
while Hezekiah’s was most remarkable for the ex- 
tensive feasting and joy with which it was celebrated, 
Josiah’s was more to be praised for the exact order 
in which everything was done, and the fuller union 
of all the tribes in the celebration of it (2 Chr. xxx. 
26, xxxv. 18; 2 K. xxiii. 22). As regards dis- 
crepancies which have been imagined to exist be- 
tween the narratives in Kings and Chronicles, 
besides those already noticed, and besides those 
which are too trifling to require notice, the account 
of the repair of the Temple by King Joash, and 
that of the invasion of Judah by Hazael in the 
same reign may be noticed. For the latter, see 
Joasu. As regards the former, the only real dif- 
ficulty is the position of the chest for receiving the 
contributions. The writer of 2 K. xii. 9 seems to 
place it in the inner court, close to the brazen altar, 
and says that the priests who kept the door put 
therein all the money that was brought into the 
house of Jehovah. The writer of 2 Chr. xxiv. 8, 
places it apparently in the outer court, at the en- 
trance into the inner court, and makes the princes 
and people cast the money into it themselves. 
Bertheau thinks there were two chests. Lightfoot, 
that it was first placed by the altar, and afterwards 
removed outside at the gate (ix. 374, 375), but 
whether, either, of these be the true explanation, or 
whether rather the same spot be not intended by 
the two descriptions, the point is too unimportant 
to require further consideration in this place. 

From the aboye comparison of parallel narratives 
in the two books, which, if given at all, it was 
necessary to give somewhat fully, in order to give 
them fairly, it appears that the results are precisely 
what would naturally arise from the circumstances 
of the case. The writer of Chronicles, haying the 
books of Kings before him,¢ and to a great extent 
making those books the basis of his own, but also 
having his own personal views, predilections, and 
motives in writing, writing for a different age, and 
for people under very different circumstances; and, 
moreover, having before him the original authorities 
from which the books of Kings were compiled, as 
well as some others, naturally rearranged the older 
narrative as suited his purpose, and his tastes; gave 
in full passages which the other had abridged, in- 
serted what had been wholly omitted, omitted some 
things which the other had inserted, including 
everything relating to the kingdom of Israel, and 
showed the color of his own mind, not only in the 
nature of the passages which he selected from the 
ancient documents, but in the reflections which he 
frequently adds upon the events which he relates, 
and possibly also in the turn given to some of the 
speeches which he records. But to say, as has been 


«@ In like manner the Book of Kings is silent con- 
cerning Jehoiakim’s being carried to Babylon; and 
yet Dan. i. 2, Ez. xix. 9, both expressly mention it, 
in accordance with 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6. 

6 See above, under II. 

¢ This appears by comparing the parallel passages, 
and especially noticing how the formula, “ Now the 


rest of the acts,” etc., comes in in both books. See, 
e.g. 1 K. xv. 23, 24, and 2 Chr. xvi. 11,12. Of this 
1K. xiv. 31, xv. 1, compared with 2 Chr. xii. 16, xiii. 
1, 2, is another striking proof. So is the repetition 
of rare words found in K. by the Chronicler. Comp. 
2K. xiv. 14 with 2 Chr. xxv. 24, 2K. xv. 5 with 2 
Chr. xxvi. 21, 1 K. iv. 26 with 2 Chr. ix. 25 
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said or insinuated, that a different view of super- 
natural agency and Divine interposition, or of the 
Mosaic institutions and the Levitical worship, is 
given in the two books, or that a less historical 
character belongs to one than to the other, is to 
say what has not the jeast foundation in fact. 
Supernatural agency, as in the cloud which filled 
the Temple of Solomon, 1 K. viii. 10, 11; the ap- 
pearance of the Lord to Solomon, iii. 5, 11, ix. 2 ff.; 
the withering of Jeroboam’s hand, xiii. 8-6; the 
fire from heaven which consumed Elijah’s sacrifice, 
xviii, 38, and numerous other incidents in the lives 
of Elijah and Elisha; the smiting of Sennacherib’s 
army, 2 K. xix. 35; the going back of the shadow 
on the dial of Ahaz, xx. 11; and in the very frequent 
prophecies uttered and fulfilled, is really more often 
adduced in these books than. in the Chronicles. 


The selection therefore of one or two instances of . 


miraculous agency which happen to be mentioned 
in Chronicles and not in Kings, as indications of 
the superstitious credulous disposition of the Jews 
after the Captivity, can have no effect but to mis- 
lead. The same may be said of a selection of pas- 
sages in Chronicles in which the mention of Jewish 
idolatry is omitted. It conveys a false inference, 
because the truth is that the Chronicler does expose 
the idolatry of Judah as severely as the author of 
Kings, and traces the destruction of Judah to such 
idolatry quite as clearly and forcibly (2 Chr. xxxvi. 
14 ff.). The author of Kings again is quite as 
explicit in his references to the law of Moses, and 
has many allusions to the Levitical ritual, though 
he does not dwell so copiously upon the details. 
See ¢. g. 1 K. ii. 3, iii. 14, viii. 2, 4, 9, 53, 56, ix. 
9, 20, x. 12, xi. 2, xii. 31, 32; 2 K. xi. 5-7, 12, 
xii. 5, 11, 18, 16, xiv. 6, xvi. 18, 15, xvii. 7-12, 
13-15, 34-39, xviii. 4, 6, xxii. 4, 5, 8 ff, xxiii. 21, 
&e., besides the constant references to the Temple, 
and to the illegality of high-place worship. So that 
remarks on the Levitical tone of Chronicles, when 
made for the purpose of supporting the notion that 
the law of Moses was a late invention, and that the 
Levitical worship was of post-Babylonian growth, 
are made in the teeth of the testimony of the books 
of Kings, as well as those of Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel. The opinion that these books were com- 
piled ‘towards the end of the Babylonian exile,” 
is doubtless also adopted in order to weaken as 
much as possible the force of this testimony (De 
Wette, ii. p. 248; Th. Parker’s transl.). As re- 
gards the weight to be given to the judgment of 
critics ‘“ of the liberal school,’’ on such questions, 
it may be observed by the way that they commence 
every such investigation with this axiom as a start- 
ing point, “ Nothing supernatural can be true.”’ 
All prophecy is of course comprehended under this 
axiom. yery writing therefore containing any 
reference to the Captivity of the Jews, as 1 K. viii. 
46, 47, ix. 7, 8, must have been written after the 
events referred to. No events of a supernatural 
kind could be attested in contemporary historical 
documents. All the narratives therefore in which 
such events are narrated do not belong to the 
ancient annals, but mst be of later growth, and so 
on. How far the mind of a critic, who has such 
an axiom to start with, is free to appreciate the 
other and more delicate kinds of evidence by which 
the date of documents is decided it is easy to per- 
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ceive. However, these remarks are made here solely 
to assist the reader in coming to a right decision 
on questions connected with the criticism of the 
books of Kings. 

V. The last point for our consideration is the 
place of these books in the Canon, and the references 
to them in the N. T. Their canonical authority 
haying never been disputed, it is needless to bring 
forward the testimonies to their authenticity which 
may be found in Josephus, Eusebius, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, etc., or in Bp. Cosin, or any other modern 
work on the Canon of Scripture. [CANon.] They 
are reckoned, as has been already noticed, among 
the Prophets [Breve, vol. i. p. 304 a], in the three- 
fold division of the Holy Scriptures; a position in 
accordance with the supposition that they were 
compiled by Jeremiah, aud contain the narratives 
of the different prophets in succession. hey are 
frequently cited by our Lord and by the Apostles. 
Thus the allusions to Solomon's glory (Matt. vi. 
29); to the queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon to 
hear his wisdom (xii. 42); to the Temple (Acts vii. 
47, 48); to the great drought in the days of Elijah, 
and the widow of Sarepta (Luke iy. 25, 26); to the 
cleansing of Naaman the Syrian (ver. 27); to the 
charge of Elisha to Gehazi (2 K. iv. 29, comp. with 
Luke x. 4); to the dress of Elijah (Mark i. 6, comp. 
with 2 K. i. 8); to the complaint of Elijah, and 
God’s answer to him (Rom. xi. 8, £); to the raising 
of the Shunammite’s son from the dead (Heb. xi. 
35); to the giving and withholding the rain in answer 
to Elijah’s prayer (Jam. v. 17, 18; Rey. xi. 6); to 
Jezebel (Rey. ii. 20); are all derived from the books 
of Kings, and, with the statement of [lijah’s pres- 
ence at the Transfiguration, are a striking testimony 
to their value for the purpose of religious teaching, 
and to their authenticity as a portion of the Word 
of God. 

On the whole then, in this portion of the history 
of the Israelitish people to which the name of the 
Books of Kings has been given, we have (if we 
except those errors in numbers, which are either 
later additions to the original work, or accidental 
corruptions of the text) a most important and 
accurate account of that people during upwards of 
four hundred years of their national existence, de- 
livered for the most part by contemporary writers, 
and guaranteed by the authority of one of the most 
eminent of the Jewish prophets. Considering the 
conciseness of the narrative, and the simplicity of 
the style, the amount of knowledge which these 
books convey of the characters, conduct, and man- 
ners of kings and people during so long a period is 
truly wonderful. The insight they give us into the 
aspect of Judah and Jerusalem, both natural and 
artificial, into the religious, military, and civil in- 
stitutions of the people, their arts and manufactures, 
the state of education and learning among them, 
their resources, commerce, exploits, alliances, the 
causes of their decadence, and finally of their ruin, 
is most clear, interesting, and instructive. In a 
few brief sentences we acquire more accurate knowl- 
edge of the affairs of Egypt, Tyre, Syria, Assyria, 
Babylon, and other neighboring nations, than had 
been preserved to us in all the other remains of 
antiquity up to the recent discoveries in hieroglyph- 
ical and cuneiform monuments. If we seek in 
them a system of scientific chronology, we may 


@ The miracle of the loayes and fishes (Luke ix. 13, 
2 K. iv. 42; John vi. 9, 2 K. iv. 43), and the catching 
away of Philip, Acts viii, 39, 40, as compared with 1 


K. xviii. 12, 2 K. ii. 16, are also, in a different way, 
N. T. references to the books of Kings. 
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indeed be disappointed; but if we are content to 
read accurate and truthful history, ready to fit into 
its proper place whenever the exact chronology of 
the times shall have been settled from other sources, 
then we shall assuredly find they will abundantly 
repay the most laborious study which we can be- 
stow upon them. 


But it is for their deep religious teaching, and 
for the insight which they give us into God's provi- 
dential and moral govermnent of the world, that 
they are above all valuable. The books which 
describe the wisdom and the glory of Solomon, and 
yet record his fall; which make us acquainted with 
the painful ministry of Elijah, and his translation 
into heaven; and which tell us how the most mag- 
nificent temple ever built for God’s glory, and of 
which He vouchsafed to take possession by a visible 
symbol of his presence, was consigned to the flames 
and to desolation, for the sins of those who wor- 
shipped in it, read us such lessons concerning both 
God and man, as are the best evidence of their 
divine origin, and make them the richest treasure 
to every Christian man. | 


On the points discussed in the preceding article 
see Ussher’s Chronologia Sacra ; Hales’ Analysis; 
Clinton’s Mast. Hellen. yol. i.; Lepsius, Kdnigsbuch 
d. Afgypt.; Bertheau’s Biich. d. Chronik; Keil, 
Chronik; Movers, Krit. Untersuch. tb. d. Bibl. 
Chronik ; De Wette, Linleitung; Ewald’s Ges- 
chichte des Volk. Isr.; Bunsen, Egypt's Place in 
Hist. ; Geneste’s Parallel Histories ; Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, and Bampton Lect. ; J. W. Bosanquet, 
Chronology of Times of Ezra, Transact. of 
Chronolog. Instit. No. iii.; Maurice, Kings and 
Prophets. As CEs 

* Other commentaries and helps. — Among the 
older writers may be mentioned Theodoret, Quces- 
tiones in libros wi. et iv. Regnorum (Opp. vol. i. 
ed. Schultze et Ndsselt, 1769); Seb. Schmid, Ad- 
notatt. in libros Regum (1697); Calmet, Commen- 
tire literal, ete, vol. ii, (1724); Jo. Clericus (Le 
Clere), Vet. Test. libri historici, ete. (1733); Bp. 
Patrick, Comm. on the Hist. Books of the O. T., 
5th ed., vol. ii. (1738); and the commentators in 
the Critici Sacri, tom. ii. pp. 635-678 (1700). 
The principal later writers are Maurer, Comm. Crit. 
i. 198-231 (1835); Thenius, Die Biicher der Ké- 
nmige erklirt (Lief. ix. of the Kurzgef. exeg. 
Handb., 1849); K. F. Keil, Biicher der Kinige 
(1848), Engl. trans. Edin. 1857; and also Comm. 
tib. die Biicher der Konige (Theil ii. Bd. iii. of the 
Bibl. Comm. iib. das A. Test. by Keil and Delitzsch) ;| 
Vaihinger, Kénige, Biicher der, in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyk. viii. 2-8 (1857); Wordsworth, Books of 
Kings, ete., in his Holy Bible, with Notes and In- 
troductions, vol. iii, (1866); and Dr. Bahr in 
Lange’s Bibelwerk (in preparation, 1868). For a 
long list of writers on single difficult passages in 
Kings, see Danz’s Universal- Worterbuch, p. 555 f. 
De Wette's German translation of these books (in 
his Heilige Schrift, 4¢ Aufl., 1858) and the French 
translation of H. A. Perret-Gentil, publ. by the 
Societe Biblique Protestante (Paris, 1866), embody 
the results of the best modern scholarship. ‘The 
latter is sometimes paraphrastic. Other translations 
of considerable value, accompanied with notes, are 
those of Dathe, Libri hist. Vet. Test. (Hale, 1784); 
J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebers. d. A. Test. 
Theil xii. (1785); and S. Cahen, La Bible, trad. 
now. tom. viii. (Paris, 1836). 
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from these books, see Jahn’s Hebrew Common- 
wealth, pp. 82-183 (Andover, 1828); Milman’s 
History of the Jews, i. 319-451 (Amer. ed.); Pal- 
frey, Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures, ii. 44-146 
(Boston, 1852); Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, vol. ii. Lect. xxvi—xl.; Bertheau, Zur 
Geschichte der Israeliten, pp. 304-3857 ; Ewald, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, Bd. iii., 3¢ Ausg. (1866); 
and (Eéhler's article Kénige in Herzog’s Real- 
FEncyk. viii. 8-16. Of a kindred character is the 
valuable chapter on “ Kénige”’ in Saalschiitz’s Das 
Mosaische Recht, i. 72-89. Newman's Hist. of the 
Hebrew Monarchy (2d ed. Lond. 1853) is written 
from a purely naturalistic stand-point. For the con- 
nection of the Hebrews with Nineveh and Babylon 
during this period of the Hebrew monarchy, we 
have M. von Niebuhr’s Gesch. Assur’s und Babel’s, 
pp. 51, 85 f., 164, 171, 214, &e.; Oppert and 
Ménant’s Les Fastes de Sargon (Paris, 1863); 
Oppert’s Jnseriptions des Sargonides (Versailles, 
1863); Rawlinson’s MWonarchies of the Ancient 
Kustern World, especially vols. ii. and iii. (Lond. 
1864, 1865); and Layard’s Discoveries in the 
fiuins of Nineveh and Bubylon, especially ch. xxv. 
(Lond. 1853). G. Rawlinson twacaes vu this nist 
‘opie in his Bampton Lectures (already referred to) 
or 1859, ch. vy. See further, on the chronology of 
these books, the work of Wolff and others referred 
to under the art. CHRONOLOGY, vol. i. p. 451, and 
Riehm, Sargon u. Salmanassar, in the Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1868, pp. 683-698. 

Of the Introductions to the O. T., those in par- 
ticular of Hivernick (ii. 148-226) and Bleek (pp. 
355-401) furnish a good outline of the ques- 
tions relating to the authorship, sources, and his- 
torical character of the Books of Kings. See also 
Davidson’s Jntrod. to the Old Test. ii. 1-46 (1862), 
and Kuenen, //ist. crit. des livres de 1’ Ancien Test., 
trad. par Pierson, i. 400-441 (Paris, 1866). 

It will be borne in mind that the interest of 
these chronicles centres largely in the personal 
character and history of those who are mentioned 
in them. The reader therefore will find important 
aid for the study of these books in the articles 
on the names in the Dictionary (Solomon, Jeroboam, 
Jehu, Elijah, Elisha, Ahab, Jehoram, Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, Isaiah, and others), which represent this 
period of Hebrew history. The copious articles on 
Jupan, KinGpom or, and IsrarL, Krncpom 
oF, may be consulted for the same purpose. H. 

* KINRED is the reading of the original edi- 
tion of the A. V. (A. p. 1611) in all the passages 
in which “ kindred” now stands in later editions. 
This substitution is one of the changes which illus- 
trate the “large amount of tacit and unacknowl- 
edged revision ” which the English Scriptures have 
gradually undergone. See ‘Trench, <Awthorized 
Version, p. 65 (2d ed.). H. 

* KINREDS in the A. Y. ed. 1611 has also 
(see above) given place in later editions to “ kin- 
dreds,” in the sense of families or tribes. The 
original terms are in the 0. T. FTE WD (1 Chr. 
xvi. 28; Ps. xxii. 27, &c.), and in the N. T. 
marpial (Acts iii. 25) and @vaAat (Rey. i. 7, vii. 
9, &¢.). H. 

KIR (NY) [wall, walled place]: [Am. i. 5,] 
Xappav; [ix. 7, Bd0pos; Is.. LXX. omit; 2 K. 
xvi. 9, Rom. Vat. omit, Alex. Kupnyn:] Cyrene) 


For historical sketches derived to a great extent 


is mentioned by Amos (ix. 7) as the land from 
i which the Syrians (Aramzeans) were once ‘ broyeht 
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up;’’ 2. e. apparently, as the country where they 
had dwelt before migrating to the region north of 
Palestine. It was also, curiously enough, the land 
to which the captive Syrians of Damascus were 
removed by Tiglath-Pileser on his conquest of that 
city (2 K. xvi. 9; comp. Am. i. 5). Isaiah joins 
it with Elam in a passage where Jerusalem is 
threatened with an attack from a foreion army 
(xxii. 6). These notices, and the word itself, are 
all the data we possess for determining the site. 
A variety of conjectures haye been offered on this 
point, grounded on some similarity of name. Ren- 
nell suggested Kurdistan (Geography of Herodotus, 
p- 391); Vitringa, Carine, a town of Media; 
Bochart (Phaleg, iv. 82, p. 293), Curena or Curna, 
likewise in Media. But the common opinion among 
recent commentators has been that a tract on the 
river Aw or Cyrus (KOpos) is intended. This is 
the view of Rosenmiiller, Michaelis, and Gesenius. 
Winer sensibly remarks that the tract to which 
these writers refer “never belonged to Assyria,” 
and so cannot possibly have been the country 
whereto Tiglath-Pileser transported his captives 
(Kealworterbuch, i. 658). He might have added, 
that all we know of the Semites and their migra- 
tions is repugnant to a theory which would make 
Northern Armenia one of their original settlements. 
The Semites, whether Aramzans, Assyrians, Phee- 
nicians, or Jews, seem to have come originally from 
lower Mesopotamia — the country about the mouths 
of the Huphrates and Tigris rivers. Here exactly 
was Elam or Elymais, with which Kir is so closely 
connected by Isaiah. May not Kir then .be a 
variant for Kish or Kush (Cush), and represent 
the eastern Ethiopia, the Cissia (Kiocia) ie 


rodotus ? G 


KIR-HARA’SETH (MWIT PTT: robs 
AlOous Tod rolxov KaOnpnuevous i Alex... .. 
kabnuwevous: muri fictiles), 2 K. iii 25. [Kir- 
HERES. | 

: , 

KIR-HARE/SETH (MIT 1: sols 
KaToukovat d& Se pederhoers: muros cocti late- 
ris), Is. xvi. 7. [K1R-HERES.] 


° , 

KIR-HA/RESH (wot )), i. e. Kir-hares: 
reixos everatvicas ; Alex. trxos 0 evekevioas : 
ad marum cocti lateris), Is. xvi. 11. [Kir- 
HERES. | 

s If 

KIR-HE’RES (wor) (2: kespddes adxpod, 
[ete.]: murus fictilis), Jer. xviii. 31, 36. This 
name and the three preceding, all slight variations 
of it, are all applied to one place, probably Kir- 
Moas. Whether Cheres refers to a worship of the 
sun carried on there is uncertain; we are without 
clew to the meaning of the name. 


 KIRITAH (AI), apparently an ancient or 
Ge p = 

archaic word, meaning a city or town. The 

grounds for considering it a more ancient word 


than Ir (PY) or AR (9) are —(1.) Its more 
frequent occurrence in the namies of places existing 
in the country at the time of the conquest. These 
will be found below. (2.) Its rare occurrence as a 
mere appellative, except in poetry, where old words 
and forms are often preserved after they become 
obsolete in ordinary language. Out of the 36 times 
that it is found in the O. T. (both in its original 
and its Chaldee form) 4 only are in the narrative 
of the earlier books (Deut. ii. 36, iii. 4; 1 K. i. 
41, 45), 24 are in poetical passages (Num. xxi. 28; 
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Ps. xlviii. 2; Is. i. 26, &e. &e.), and 8 in the book 
of Ezra, either in speaking of Samaria (iv. 10), or 
in the letter of the Samaritans (iv. 12-21), 
implying that it had become a provincialism. In 
this it is unlike Ir, which is the ordinary term for 
a city in narrative or chronicle, while it enters into 
the composition of early names in a far smaller 
proportion of cases. For illustration — though for 
that only — Kiryah may perhaps be compared to the 
word ‘ burg,” or “ bury,” in our own language. 


Closely related to Kiryah is Kereth (V7), 
apparently a Pheenician form, which occurs occa- 
sionally (Job xxix. 7; Prov. viii. 3). This is 
familiar to us in the Latin garb of Carthago, and 
in the Parthian and Armenian names Cirta, 
Tigrano-Certa (Bochart, Chanaan, ii. cap. x.; 
Gesenius, Thes. 1236-37). 

As a proper name it appears in the Bible under 
the forms of Kerioth, Kartah, Kartan ; besides 
those immediately following. G. 


KIRIATHAIM (SND), but in the Cethib 


of Ez. xxv. 9, DIN [two cities]: Kapiabép, in 
Vat. [rather, Rom.] of Jer. xlviii. 1; [Vat. here 
and] elsewhere with Alex. Kapiadoyu ; [FA. in 
Jer. xlyili. 23, Kapiadey:] Cariathaim), one of the 
towns of Moab which were the “glory of the 
country;’’ named amongst the denunciations of 
Jeremiah (xlyiii. 1, 23) and Ezekiel (xxy. 9). It is 
the same place as KirgarHAIM, in which form the 
name elsewhere occurs in the A. V. Taken as 
a Hebrew word this would mean “double city;”’ 
but the original reading of the text of Kz. xxv. 9, 
Kiriatham, taken with that of the Vat. LXX. at 
Num. xxxil. 37, prompts the suspicion that that 
may be nearer its original form, and that the aim 
—the Hebrew dual —is a later accommodation, in 
obedience to the ever-existing tendency in the 
names of places to adopt an intelligible shape. In 
the original edition (A. p. 1611) of the A. V. the 
name Kirjath, with its compounds, is given as ° 
Kiriath, the yod being there. as elsewhere in that 
edition, represented by 7. Kiriathaim is one of 
the few of these names which in the subsequent 
editions have escaped the alteration of 7 to 7. 


KIRIATHIA/RIUS (Kapiabipt; [Vat. Kap- 
rabetaperos; Ald.] Alex. Kapia@idpios : Creci- 
patros), 1 Esdr. y. 19. [KirgAru-JEARIM, and 
K, Anim. ] 


KIRIOTH (F917, with the definite arti- 
cle, i. e. hak-Kertyoth [the cities]: af mébres 
avrjs: Carioth), a place in Moab the palaces of 
which were denounced by Amos with destruction 
by fire (Am. ii. 2); unless indeed it be safer to 
treat the word as meaning simply ‘the cities’? — 
which is probably the case also in Jer. xlviii. 41, 
where the word is in the original exactly similar 
to the above, though given in the A. V. “ Kerioth.”’ 
[Kisrtorn. | j G. 


KIRJATH (TN) [city]: *tapiu; [Vat. 
Tapers} Alex. moArs Tapiu : Cariath), the last 
of the cities enumerated as belonging to the tribe 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 28), one of the group 
which contains both Gibeon and Jerusalem. It is 
named with Gibeath, but without any copulative — 
“Gibeath, Kirjath,’’ a eireumstance which, in the 
absence of any further mention of the place, has 
given rise to several explanations. (1.) That of 
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Eusebius in the Onomasticon (Kapid8), that it was 
under the protection of Gibeah (émd untpowdAw 
TaBabd). This, however, seems to be a mere 
supposition. (2.) That of Schwarz and others, 
that the two names form the title of one place, 
« Gibeath-Kirjath ’”? (the hill-town). Against this 
is the fact that the towns in this group are summed 
up as 14; but the objection has not much force, 
and there are several considerations in favor of the 
view. [See Gipuaru, p. 914 a.] But whether 
there is any connection between these two names or 
not, there seems a strong probability that Kirjath 
is identical with the better known place KirgATH- 
JEARIM, and that the latter part of the name has 
been omitted by copyists at some very early period. 
Such an omission would be very likely to arise from 
the fact that the word for “cities,’’ which in He- 
brew follows Kirjath, is almost identical with 
Jearim ;¢ and that it has arisen we have the testi- 
mony of the LXX. in both MSS. (the Alex. mest 
complete), as well as of some Hebrew MSS. still 
existing (Davidson, Hebr. Text, ad loc.). In addi- 
tion, it may be asked why Kirjath should be in 
the “construct state’’ if ne word follows it to be 
in construction with? In that case it would be 
Kiriah. ‘True, Kirjath-jearim is enumerated as a 
city of Judah? (Josh. xv. 9, 60, xviii. 14), but so 
are several towns which were Simeon’s and Dan's, 
and it is not to be supposed that these places never 
changed hands. (ale 


KIRJATHA‘IM (ONT?) [two cities], the 
name of two cities of ancient Palestine. 

1. (Kapiadau® [Vat. Kapadau] (in Num.), 
Kapiadaiu ; [Alex. Kapiadaiu:] Cariathaim.) On 
the east of the Jordan, one of the places which 
were taken possession of and rebuilt by the Reu- 
benites, and had fresh names conferred on them 
(Num. xxxii. 87, and see 38). Here it is men- 
tioned between Elealeh, Nebo, and Baal-meon, the 
first and last of which are known with some tolera- 
ble degree of certainty. 
(Josh. xiii. 19) the same order of mention is not 
maintained, and it appears in company with 
MepHaaAtH and Srpman, of which at present 
nothing is known. It is possibly the same place 
as that which gave its name to the ancient Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim, though this is mere conjecture. It 
existed in the time of Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 23) and 
Kzekiel (xxv. 9 — in these three passages the A. V. 
gives the name KiriArHAim). Both these prophets 
include it in their denunciations against Moab, 
in whose hands it then was, prominent among the 
cities which were “the glory of the country” 
(Ez. xxv. 9). 

By Eusebius it appears to have been well known. 


But on its next occurrence’ 


KIRJATH-ARBA 


He describes it (Onom. Kapiadtelu) as a village 
entirely of Christians, 10 miles west of Medeba, 
«close to the Baris’ (él tov Bdpwy). Burckhardt 
(p. 367, July 13) when at Madeba (Medeba) was 
told by his guide@ of a place, et-Teym, about half 
an hour (14 mile English, or barely 2 miles Roman) 
therefrom, which he suggests was identical with 
Kirjathaim. This is supported by Gesenius (see 
his notes on Burckhardt in the Germ. transl. p. 
1063), who passes by the discrepancy in the dis- 
tance by saying that Eusebius’s measurements are 
seldom accurate. Seetzen also names half an hour 
as the distance (/eisen, i. 408). 

But it must be admitted that the evidence for 
the identity of the two is not very convincing, and 
appears to rest entirely on the similarity in sound 
between the termination of Kirjathaim and the 
name of et-Teym. In the time of Eusebius the 
name was Karias — having retained, as would be 
expected, the first and chief part of the word. 
Porter (Handbook, p. 300) pronounces confidently for 
Kureiyat, under the southern side of Jebel Atiarus, 
as being identical both with Kirjathaim and Kirjath- 
Huzoth; but he adduces no arguments in support 
of his conclusion, which is entirely at variance with 
Eusebius; while the name, or a similar one (see 
KerIoTH, Kir1oTH, in addition to those named 
already), having been a common one east of the 
Jordan, as it still is (witness Kureiyeh, Kureiyetein, 
ete.), Kureiyat may be the representative of some 
other place. 

What was the “ Baris’? which Eusebius places 
so close to Kirjathaim? Was it a place or fortress 


(pms Bdpis), or is it merely the corruption of a 
name? If the latter, then it is slightly in accord- 
ance with Beresha, the reading of the Targum 
Pseudojon. at Num. xxxii. 37.¢ But where to find 
Beresha we do not at present know. A _ village 
named Sirazin is marked in the maps of Robinson 
(1856) and Van de Velde, but about 9 miles east 
of Hesbdn, and therefore not in a suitable posi- 
tion. 

2. (4 Kapiadatu.) A town in Naphtali not 
mentioned in the original lists of the possession 
allotted to the tribe (see Josh. xix. 82-89), but 
inserted in the list of cities given to the Gershonite 
Levites, in 1 Chr. (vi. 76), in place of KARTAN in 
the parallel catalogue, Kartan being probably only 
a contraction thereof. G. 


KIRJATH-AR’BA (YB9N P, and once, 
Neh. xi. 25, NT ? [see in the art.]: mdars 


*ApBdx, 7m. ApydB; Alex. [ApBox, ApBex,] ApBo 
and ApBoa; 7 KapiabapBdx [Vat. KapabapBox]; 
KapiadapBoxcepep, but Mai KapiapBot Edep; 


@ The text now stands py FY IP; in the 


above view it originally stood DUTY DMYS Fp. 

+ It is as well to observe, though we may not be 
able yet to draw any inference from the fact, that on 
both occasions of its being attributed to Judah, it is 
called by another name, — ‘ KirJaTH-BAAL, which is 
Kirjath-jearim.” 

¢ This reading of the LXX. suggests that the dual 
termination “aim” may have been a later accommo- 
dation of the name to Hebrew forms, as was possibly 
the case with Jerushalaim (vol. ii. p. 1272). It is 
supported by the Hebrew text: cf. Ez. xxv. 9, and the 
Vat. [Rom.] LXX. of Jer. xlviii. 1. (KIRIATHAIM. ] 

d There is some uncertainty about Burckhardt’s 
route at this part. In order to see Madeba, which is 


shown on the maps as nearly S. of Hesbén, he left 
the great road at the latter place, and went through 
Djeboul, es-Sameh, and other places which are shown 
as on the road eastward, in an entirely different 
direction from Ma/eba, and then after 8 hours, with- 
out noting any change of direction, he arrives at 
Madeba, which appears from the maps to be only 
about 14 hour from Heshan. 


e The following is the full synonym of this Targum 
for Kirjathaim: ‘And the city of two streets paved 


with marble, the same is Beresha” (SUID), 
This is almost identical with the rendering ‘given in 
the same Targum on Num. xxii. 89, for Kirjath- 
Huzoth. Can Beresha contain an allusion to Gerasa, 
the modern Jerash ? 


KIRJATH-ARBA 


Alex. KapiapBox cepep; [in Neh., Kapiabap- 
Bébx, Vat. FAL, Kapiadap, Alex. KapiabapBo:] 
Civitas Arbee, Carith-Arbe), an early name of 
the city which after the conquest is generally known 
as Hesron (Josh. xiy. 15 ; Judg. i. 10). Possi- 
bly, however, not Kirjath-arba, but Mamre, was 
its earliest appellation (Gen. xxxv. 27), though the 
latter name may have been that of the sacred 
grove near the town, which would occasionally 
transfer its title to the whole spot. [MAmRe.] 

The identity of Kirjath-Arba with Hebron is 
constantly asserted (Gen. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27; Josh. 
xiv. 15, xv. 13, 54, xx. 7, xxi. 11), the only men- 
tion of it without that qualification being, as is 
somewhat remarkable, after the return from the 
Captivity (Neh. xi. 25), a date so late that we 
might naturally have supposed the aboriginal, name 
would have become extinct. But it lasted far 
longer than that, for when Sir John Maundeville 
visited the place (cir. 1322) he found that “ the 
Saracens call the place in their language Karicarba, 
but the Jews call it Arbotha” (Marly Tray. p. 
161). Thus too in Jerome’s time would Debir 
seem to have been still called by its original title, 
Kirjath-Sepher. So impossible does it appear to 
extinguish the name originally bestowed on a 
place! 2 

The signification of Kirjath-Arba is, to say the 
least, doubtful. In favor of its being derived 
from some ancient hero is the statement that ‘ Arba 
was the great man among the Anakim ’’ (Josh. xiv. 
15) — the “ father of Anak” (xxi. 11). Against it 
are (a.) the peculiarity of the expression in the 
first of these two passages, where the term Adam 


Oman DIN?) — usually employed for the spe- 
cies, the human race — is used instead of /sh, which 
commonly denotes an individual. (b.) The con- 
sideration that’ the term ‘father’ is a metaphor 
frequently employed in the Bible—as in other 
oriental writings — for an originator or author, 
whether of a town or a quality, quite as often as 
of an individual. The LXX. certainly so under- 
stood both the passages in Joshua, since they have 
in each pnrpdmoAss, ‘mother-city.”” (c.) The 
constant tendency to personification so familiar to 
students of the topographical philology of other 
countries than Palestine, and which in the present 
case must have had some centuries in which to ex- 
ercise its influence. In the lists of 1 Chron. He- 
bron itself is personified (ii. 42) as the son of 
Mareshah, a neighboring town, and the father of 
Tappuah and other places in the same locality; and 
the same thing occurs with Beth-zur (ver. 45), 
Ziph (42), Madmannah and Gibea (49), ete. ete. 
(d.) On more than one occasion (Gen. xxxy. 27; 
Josh. xv. 13; Neh. xi. 25) the name Arba has the 
definite article prefixed to it. This is very rarely, 
if ever, the case with the name of a man (see Re- 
land, Pal. p. 724). (e.) With the exception of the 


a In Gen. xxxv. 27, the A. V. has “ the city of Ar- 
bah ;”in Josh. xv. 18, and xxi. 11, “the city of 
Arba” {but “ Arbah,” ed. 1611, in xxi. 11). 

’ A curious parallel to this tenacity is found in our 
own country, where many a village is still known to 
its rustic inhabitants by the identical name by which 
it is inscribed in Domesday Book, while they are ac- 
tually unaware of the later name by which the place 
has been currently known in maps and documents, 
and in the general language of all but their own class 
for centuries. If this is the case with Kirjath-Arba 
and Hebron, the occurrence of the former in Nehe- 
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Ir-David— the city of David, Zion — the writer 
does not recall any city of Palestine named after a 
man. Neither Joshua, Caleb, Solomon, nor any 
other of the heroes or kings of Israel, conferred 
their names on places; neither did Og, Jabin, or 
other Canaanite leaders. The “city of Sihon,’’ 
for Heshbon (Num. xxi. 27), is hardly an exception, 
for it occurs in a very feryid burst of poetry, differ- 
ing entirely from the matter-of-fact documents we 
are now considering. (/.) The general consent of 
the Jewish writers in a different interpretation is 
itself a strong argument against the personality of 
Arba, however absurd (according to our ideas) may 
be their ways of accounting for that interpretation. 
They take Arba to be the Hebrew word for “ four,’’ 
and Kirjath-Arba therefore to be the “city of four;”” 


‘and this they explain as referring to four great 


saints who were buried there — Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Adam — whose burial there they prove 
by the words already quoted from Josh. xiy. 15 
(Beresh. rabba, quoted by Beer, Leben Abrahams, 
189, and by Keil, ad loc.; Bochart, Phaleg, iv. 84, 
&e.). In this explanation Jerome constantly con- 
curs, not only in commentaries (as Quest. in Gen- 
esim, xxiii. 2; Comm. in Mutt. xxyii.; Hpit. Paue, 
§11; Onomast. “ Arboch”’ and “ Cariatharbe,’’ 
etc.), but also in the text of the Vulgate at this 
passage — Adam maximus ibi inte Hnacim situs 
est. With this too agrees the Veneto-Greek ver- 
sion, wéAet Tay TeTTAapwy (Gen. xxiii. 2, xxxy. 27). 
It is also adopted by Bochart (Chanaan, i. 1), in 
whose opinion the “four’’ are Anak, Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai. 

The fact at the bottom of the whole matter 
probably is, that Arba was neither a man nora 
numeral, but that (as we have so often had occa- 
sion to remark in similar cases) it was an archaic 
Canaanite name, most likely referring to the situa- 
tion or nature of the place, which the Hebrews 
adopted, and then explained in their own fashion. 
[See JEGAR-SAHADUTHA, ete. ] 

In Gen. xxiii. 2, the LXX. (both MSS. [rather, 
Rom. and Alex.]) insert # éorw év T@ kotAdpatt; 
and in xxxy. 27 they render K. Arba by eis wéAuw 
Tov wediov. In the former of these the addition 
may be an explanation of the subsequent words, “in 
the land of Canaan,’ the explanation having 
slipped into the text in its wrong place. Its oceur- 
rence in both MSS. shows its great antiquity.c It 
is found also in the Samaritan Codex and Version. 
In xxxy. 27 medfoy may have arisen from the trans- 


lators reading 7TADY for VEIN. fo 


U 

KIR’J ATH-A’RIM (BYP: Kapiaéia- 
piu; (Vat. Kapiw0 Iapou;} Alex. Kapia@saperm: 
Cariathiarim), an abbreviated form of the name 
KirJATH-JEARIM, which occurs only in Ezr. ii. 
25. In the parallel passage of Nehemiah the name 
is in its usual form, and in Esdras it is Kirra- 
THIARIUS. G. 


miah, noticed above, is easily understood. It was 
simply the effort of the original name to assert its 
rights and assume its position, as soon as the tempo- 
rary absence of the Israelites at Babylon had left the 
Canaanite rustics to themselves. 

e¢ * The Vatican MS. wanis Gen. i—xlvi. 29. Here, 
as generally in the English edition of this Dictionary, 
the Roman edition of 1587 is confounded with it. 
The clause in question appears to be foundin all MSS, 
of the LXX., but is marked with an obelus in th 
Coislinian (X). Avs 


1566 KIRJATH-BAAL 
I 
KIR/JATH-BA/AL (OYR“D =town of 
Baal: Kapid0 Baar: Cariathbaal), an alternative 
name of the place usually called Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh. xv. 60, xviii. 14), but also BAALAn, and 
onee BAALE-oF-JUDAH. These names doubtless 
point to the existence of a sanctuary of Baal at this 
spot before the conquest. They were still attached 
to it considerably later, for they alone are used,.to 
the exclusion of the (probably) newly bestowed 
name of Kirjath-jearim, in the description of the 
removal of the ark thence (2 Sam. vi.). G. 


*. f 

KIR/JATH-HU’ZOTH (MET j) [see in 
the art.]: mdéAcis ematAewy: urbs que in extremis 
regni ejus finibus erat), aplace to which Balak ac- 
companied Balaam immediately after his arrival in 
Moab (Num. xxii. 89), and which is nowhere else 
mentioned. It appears to have lain between the 
Arnon (Wady Mojeb) and BAMOTH-BAAL (comp. 
vy. 36 and 41), probably north of the former, since 
there is some, though only slight, ground for sup- 
posing that Bamoth-Baal lay between Dibon and 
Bethbaal-meon (see Josh. xiii. 17). The passage 
(Num. xxii. 39) is obscure in every way. It is not 
obvious why sacrifices should have been offered 
there, or how, when Balaam accompanied Balak 
thither, Balak could haye “sent’’ thence to him 
and to the princes who were with him (40). 

No trace of the name has been discovered in 
later times. 


“city of streets,” from the Hebrew word YW, 
chutz, which has sometimes this meaning (Gesenius, 
Thes. 456 a; margin of A. V.; and so Luther, die 
Gassenstadt; so also the Veneto-Greek); but Je- 
rome, in the Vulgate, has adopted another signi- 
fication of the root. The LX X. seem to have read 
TTVITT, « villages,” the word which they usually 
render by éwavAecs, and which is also the reading 
of the Peshito. The Samaritan Codex and Ver- 


sion, the former by its reading VW, “ visions,” 


It is usually interpreted to mean 


and the latter, "7, ‘mysteries,’ seem to favor 
the idea — which is perhaps the explanation of the 
sacrifices there —that Kirjath-Chutzoth was a 
place of sacred or oracular reputation. The Tar- 
gum Pseudojon, gives it as ‘the streets of the 
great city, the city of Sihon, the same is Birosa,”’ 
apparently identifying it with Kirjathaim (see note 
to p. 1564.) 


KIR'JATH-JE/ARIM (DIYS): wédas 
‘Tapiy and "laptv, Kaprabiapiu [city of forests], 
and once wéAis Kapia@iapiu; Alex. the same, ex- 
cepting [in some cases] the termination efu; [Vat. 
-eiu, -ev; there are other variations not here no- 
ticed;] Joseph. Kapradidpiuat Cariathiarim), a 
city which played a not unimportant part in the 
history of the Chosen People. We first encoun- 
ter if as one of the four cities of the Gibeonites 
(Josh. ix. 17): it next occurs as one of the land- 
marks of the northern boundary of Judah (xy. 9), 
and as the point at which the western and south- 
erm boundaries of Benjamin coincided (xviii. 14, 
15); and in the two last passages we find that it 


KIRJATH-JEARIM 


bore another, perhaps earlier, name —that of the 
great Canaanite deity Baal, namely BAaLan ¢ 
and KrrgAru-BAAL. It is included among the 
towns of Judah (xv. 60), and there is some reason 
for believing that under the shortened form of 
KrrJgaTvH it is also named among those of Benja- 
min, as might almost be expected from the position 
it occupied on the confines of each. Some consid- 
erations bearing on this will be found under Krr- 
JATH and GIBEAH.— It is included in the genealo- 
gies of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 50, 52) as founded by, or 
descended from, SHOBAL, the son of Calebben-Hur, 
and as having in its turn sent out the colonies of 
the Ithrites, Puhites, Shumathites, and Mishraites, 
and those of Zorah and Eshtaol. “ Behind Kirjath- 
jearim”’ the band of Danites pitched their camp be- 
fore their expedition to Mount Ephraim and Laish, 
leaving their name attached to the spot for long after 
(Judg. xviii. 12). [MAHANEH-DAN.] Hitherto, 
beyond the early sanctity implied in its bearing the 
name of BAAL, there is nothing remarkable in 
Kirjath-jearim. It was no doubt this reputation 
for sanctity which made the people of Beth-shemesh 
appeal to its inhabitants to relieve them of the Ark 
of Jehovah, which was bringing such calamities on 
their untutored inexperience. From their place in 
the valley they looked anxiously for some eminence, 
which, according to the belief of those days, should 
be the appropriate seat for so powerful a Deity — 
«« Who is able to stand before the face of Jehovah, 
this holy God, and to whom shall He (or LXX., 
the ark of Jehovah) go up from us?’? ‘ And they 
sent to the inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim, saying, 
the Philistines have brought back the ark of Je- 
hovah, come ye down and fetch it up to you” 
(1 Sam. vi. 20, 21). In this high-place — « the 


hill” (71)DRT)—under the charge of Eleazar, 
son of Abinadab,® the ark remained for twenty years 
(vii. 2), during which period the spot became the 
resort of pilgrims from all parts, anxious to offer 
sacrifices and perform yows to Jehovah (Joseph. 
Ant. vi. 2, § 1). At the close of that time Kirjath- 
Jearim lost its sacred treasure, on its removal by 
David to the house of Obed-edom the Gittite 
(1 Chr. xiii. 5, 6; 2 Chr. i. 4;.2 Sam. vi. 9, 
&e.). It is very remarkable and suggestive that in 
the account of this transaction the ancient and 
heathen name Baal is retained. In fact, in 2 Sam. 
vi. 2— probably the original statement — the name 
Baale is used without any explanation, and to the 
exclusion of that of Kirjath-jearim. In the allusion 
to this transaction in Ps. exxxii. 6, the name is 
obscurely indicated as the ‘wood’? — yaar, the 
root of Kirjath-jeq7im. We are further told that 
its people, with those of Chephirah and Beeroth, 
743 in number, returned from captivity (Neh. vii. 
29; and see Ezra ii. 25, where the name is 
K.-arim, and 1 Esdr. y. 19, KirtArHiarivs). 
We also hear of a prophet UrtyAH-ben-Shemaiah, 
a native of the place, who enforced the warnings 
of Jeremiah, and was cruelly murdered by Jehoia- 
kim (Jer. xxvi. 20, &e.), but of the place we know 
nothing beyond what has been already said. A 
tradition is mentioned by Adrichomius (Deser. T. 
S. Dan. § 17), though without stating his authori- 
ty, that it was the native place of “ Zechariah, son 


“In 1 Chr. xiii. 6, the Vulgate has Collis Cariath- 
turim for the Baalah of the Hebrew text. 

6 Kirjath-jearim is not stated to have been allotted 
to the Levites, but it is difficult to suppose that Abin- 
adab and Eleazar were not Leyvites. This question, 


. 


and the force of the word rendered ‘ sanctified ” (vii. 
1), will be noticed under Levirgs. On the other hand 
it is remarkable that Beth-shemesh, from which the 
Ark was sent away, was a city of the priests. 


KIRJATH-SANNAH 


Fy ’ 

of Jehoiada, who was slain between the altar and 
the Temple.” « 

P To Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom. Cariathiarim ay 
it appears to have heen well known. ‘They describe 
it as a village at the ninth (or, s. v. ‘ Baal,” tenth) 
mile between Jerusalem and Diospolis (Lydda). 
With this description, and the former of these two 
distances agrees Procopius (see Reland, p. 503). It 
was reserved for Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 11) to 
discover that these requirements are exactly ful- 
filled in the modern village of Kwriet el-Lnab — 
now usually known as Abd Gosh, from the robber- 
chief whose head-quarters it was —at the eastern 
end of the Wady Aly, on the road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. And, indeed, if the statement of Euse- 
bius contained the only conditions to be met, the 
identification would be certain. 
ever, so well agree with the requirements of 1 Sam. 
vi. The distance from Beth-shemesh (Ain Shems) 
is considerable — not less than 10 miles — through 


It does not, how-_ 
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a very uneven country, with no appearance of any 
road ever having existed (Rob. iii. 157). Neither 
is it at all in proximity to Bethlehem (Ephratah), 
which would seem to be implied in Ps. exxxii. 6; 
though this latter passage is very obscure. Wil- 
liams (Holy City) endeayors to identify Kirjath- 
jearim with Deir el-Howa, east of Ain Shems. But 
this, though sufficiently near the latter place, does 
not answer to the other conditions. We may 
therefore, for the present, consider Kuriet el-/nab 
as the representative of Kirjath-jearim. 

The modern name, differing from the ancient 
only in its latter portion, signifies the “city of 
grapes;” the ancient name, if interpreted as He- 
brew, the ‘city of forests.’ Such interpretations 
of these very antique names must be received with 
great caution on account of the tendency which 


exists universally to alter the names of places and 


persons so that they shall contain a meaning in the 
language of the country. In the present case we 


Kirjath-jearim. 


have the play on the name in Ps. exxxii. 6, already 
noticed, the authority of Jerome (Comm. in Is. 


xxix. 1), who renders it villa silvarum, and the | 
testimony of a recent trayeller (Tobler, Dritte Wan- | 


derung, 178, 187), who in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, on the ridge probably answering to Mount 
JEARIM, states that, “for real genuine (echtes) 
woods, so thick and so solitary, he had seen nothing 
like them since he left Germany.” 

It remains yet to be seen if any separate or 
definite eminence answering to the hill or high- 
place on which the ark was deposited is recognizable 
at Kuriet el-lonab. (oe 

* An old Gothic church at Kuriet ed-Enab built 
by the Crusaders is an object of mournful interest 
to the trayeller. It is one of the most perfect 
Christian ruins of this description in Palestine. 
The exterior walls are well preserved, and the aisles, 
pillars, and some old frescoes still remain. The 
Moslems often make mosques of such churches, but 


this one they have turned into a stable or cow-pen. 
H. 


KIR/JATH-SAN’NAH (7730 D [city of 


instruction or writing, First; of palm-branch, 


Ges.]: mddrus ypaumdrwy: Cariathsenna), a name 
which occurs once only (Josh. xv. 49), as another, 
and probably an earlier, appellation for Drprr, an 
important place in the mountains of Judah, not far 
from Hebron, and which also bore the name of 
KrryArH-SEPHER. Whence the name is derived 
we have no clew, and its meaning has given rise to 
a variety of conjectures (see Keil, Joswa, on x. 40; 
Ewald, Gesch. i. 324, note). That of Gesenius 
(Thes. 962) is, that svmnah is a contraction of san- 
sanna =a palm-branch, and thus that Kirjath- 
sannah is the ‘city of palms.’’ But this, though 
adopted by Stanley (S. ¢ P. 161, 524), is open to 
the objection that palms were not trees of the 
mountain district, where Kirjath-sannah was. sit- 
uated, but of the valleys (S. ¢ P. 145). 

It will be observed that the LX.X. interpret both 
this name and Kirjath-sepher alike. G 

* ‘The etymology of the name at present seems 
almost hopelessly obscure, and any explanation 
founded on that basis must be uncertain. It has 


been suggested that TTI] may mean the palm- 


branch or leaf as used for writing purposes, as is 
the case so extensively in Asia at the present day. 


_@ The mention of Kaprafapety (Alex. Kapiabcapys) 
in the LXX. of Josh. iii. 16, possibly proceeds from a 
corruption of the Hebrew Kirjath-Adam, “ the city 


Adam,” as has been pointed out under ADAM, vol. i. 
p. 27 a. 
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If this were so, Kirjath-sannah and Kirjath-sepher 
would differ only as referring the one to the books 
written or preserved in the place and the other to 
the material out of which they were made. If the 
palm trees themselves did not grow there (though 
several are found now even at Jerusalem), the leaves 
could have been procured elsewhere and brought 
thither. If the later name Debir (which see) sig- 
nifies “sacred recess,” “ sanctuary’? (Jerome, 
oraculum), it then simply points back by a less 
definite designation to the ancient character of the 
town (shadowed forth in the other names) as the 
seat of some religious cultus among the old Canaan-~ 
ites. H. 


! 

KIRVJ ATH-SEH’PHER (N50 [2 [city of 
the book or writing]: in Judg. i. 11, Kapiaborepep 
[Vat. Kapiaccwpap] méAts ypaypdtwy; in ver. 
12, and in Josh. the first word is omitted: Cariath- 
sepher'), the early name of the city Desir, which 
further had the name — doubtless also an early one 
—of KrirgarH-sANNAH. Kirjath-sepher occurs 
only in the account of the capture of the place by 
Othniel, who gained thereby the hand of his wife 
Achsah, Caleb’s daughter (Josh. xv. 15, 16; and 
in the exact repetition of the narrative, Judg. i. 11, 
12). In this narrative, a document of unmistak- 
ably early character (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 373, 3874), 
it is stated that “the name of Debir before was 
Kirjath-sepher.’”” Ewald conjectures that the new 
name was given it by the conquerors on account 
of its retired position on the back «— the south or 
southwestern slopes — of the mountains, possibly at 
or about the modern el-Burj, a few miles W. of 
ed-Dhoheriyeh (Gesch. ii. 373, note). But what- 
ever the interpretation of the Hebrew name of the 
place may be, that of the Canaanite name must 
certainly be more obscure. It is generally assumed 
to mean ‘city of book’’ (from the Hebrew word 
Sepher = book), and it has been made the founda- 
tion for theories of the amount of literary culture 
possessed by the Canaanites (Keil, Josua, x. 39; 
Ewald, i. 324). But such theories are, to say the 
least, premature during the extreme uncertainty as 
to the meaning of these very ancient names.> 

The old name would appear to have been still in 
existence in Jerome’s time, if we may understand 
his allusion in the epitaph of Paula, (§ 11), where 
he translates it vinculum litterarum. [Comp. Kmr- 
JATH-ARBA. | 


KIR OF MOAB (AND DN) [wall or for- 
tification of Moab): 7b reitxos Tis MwaBiridos 
[Vat. Sin. -Bei-]: murus Moab), one of the two 
chief strongholds of Moab, the other being Ar or 
Moan. The name occurs only in Is. xv. 1, though 
the place is probably referred to under the names 
of Krr-Heres, Kir-HARASETH, etc. The clew to 
its identification is given us by the Targum on 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, which for the aboye names 


has SDDD, Cracca, JID, Crac, almost identical 
with the name Kerak, by which the site of an im- 
portant city in a high and yery strong position at 
the S. E. of the Dead Sea is known at this day. 


The chain of evidence for the identification of Kerak 
with Kir-Moab is very satisfactory. Under the 


@ Taking Debir to mean an adytwm, or innermost 


recess, as it does in 1 K. vi. 5, 19, &e. (A. V. 
“ oracle’). : 


> In the Targum it is rendered by S28 ivr 


KIR OF MOAB 


name of XapakyaBa it is mentioned in the Acts 
of the Council of Jerusalem, A. D. 536 (Reland, Pal. 
p- 533), by the geographers Ptolemy and Stephanus 
of Byzantium (Reland, pp. 463, 705). In A. p. 1131, 
under King Fulco, a castle was built there which 
became an important station for the Crusaders. 
Here, in A. D. 1183, they sustained a fruitless 
attack from Saladin and his brother (Bohaeddin, 
Vit. Sal. ch. 25), the place being as impregnable 
as it had been in the days of Elisha (2 K. iii. 26). 
It was then the chief city of “Arabia Secunda or 
Petracensis ; it is specified as in the Belka, and is 
distinguished from ‘ Moab” or “ Rabbat,” the 
ancient Ar-Moas, and from the Mons regalis 
(Schultens, /ndex Geogr.  Caracha”’; see also the 
remarks of Gesenius, Jesaia, 517, and his notes to 
the German transl. of Burckhardt¢). The Crusa- 
ders in error believed it to be Petra, and that name 
is frequently attached to it in the writings of Wil- 
liam of Tyre and Jacob de Vitry (see quotations in 
Rob. Bibl. Res. ii. 167). This error is perpetuated 
in the Greek Church to the present day; and the 
bishop of Petra, whose office, as representative of 
the Patriarch, it is to produce the holy fire at 
Faster in the ‘Church of the Sepulchre*’ at Jeru- 
salem (Stanley, S. ¢ P. 467), is in reality bishop 
of Kerak (Seetzen, /etsen, ii. 358; Burckh. 387). 
The modern Kerak is known to us through the 
descriptions of Burckhardt (379-390), Irby (ch. 
vii.), Seetzen (Rezsen, i. 412, 413), and De Saulcy 
(La Mer Morte, i. 355, &.); and these fully bear 
out the interpretation given above to the name — 
the “ fortress,’ as contradistinguished from the 
“ metropolis’? (Ar) of the country, 7. e. Rabbath- 
Moab, the modern Ralba. It lies about 6 miles 
S. of the last-named place, and some ten miles 
from the Dead Sea, upon the plateau of highlands 
which forms this part of the country, not far from 
the western edge of the plateau. Its situation is 
truly remarkable. It is built upon the top of a 
steep hill, surrounded on all sides by a deep and 
narrow valley, which again is completely inclosed 
by mountains rising higher than the town, and 
overlooking it on all sides. It must have been from 
these surrounding heights that the Israelite slingers 
hurled their vollies of stones after the capture of 
the place had proved impossible (2 K. iii. 25). The 
town itself is encompassed by a wall, to which, 
when perfect, there were but two entrances, one to 
the south and the other to the north, cut or tun- 
nelled through the ridge of the natural rock ‘below 
the wall for a length of 100 to 120 feet. The wall 
is defended by several large towers, and the western 
extremity of the town is occupied by an enormous 
mass of buildings — on the south the castle or keep, 
on the north the seraglio of El-Melek edh-Dhahir. 
Between these two buildings is apparently a third 
exit, leading to the Dead Sea. (A map of the site 
and a view of part of the keep will be found in the 
Atlas to De Sauley, La Mer Morte, etc., feuilles 
8, 20). The latter shows well the way in which 
the town is inclosed. The walls, the keep, and 
seraglio are mentioned by Lynch (Report, May 2, 
pp- 19, 20), whose account, though interesting, con- 
tains nothing new. The elevation of the town can 


“city of princes ” (apxui). 
217. 

_¢ Gesenius expresses it as follows: ‘ Ar-Moab, Stadt 
Moabs gleichsam dorv oder urbs Moabitarum .. . 
und die Burg des Landes Kir-Moab ” (Burckhardt, von 
Gesenius, 1054). 


See Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 


KISH 


’ 
hardly be less than 3000 feet above the sea (Porter, 
Hdbk. 60). From the heights immediately outside 
it, near a ruined mosque, a view is obtained of the 
Dead Sea, and in clear weather of Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem (Seetzen, Reisen, i. 413; Schwarz, 217). 
G. 

KISH (WIP [perh. bow, Ges.]: Kis; [Vat. Alex. 
Kets, and so Lachm. Tisch. Treg. in Acts:] Cis, 
Vulg. and A. V., Acts xiii. 21). 1. A man of the 
tribe of Benjamin and the family of Matri, accord- 
ing to 1 Sam. x. 21, though descended from Becher 
according to 1 Chr. vii. 8, compared with 1 Sam. 
ix. 1. [BrcHeEr.] Je was son of Ner, brother 
to Abner, and father to King Saul. Gibeah or 
Gibeon seems to have been the seat of the family 
from the time of Jehiel, otherwise called Abiel 
(1 Sam. xiv. 51), Ki&y’s grandfather (1 Chr. ix. 
35). 

2. Son of Jehiel, and uncle to the preceding 
(1 Chr. [viii. 30,] ix. 36). 

my [Kicatos; Vat. Alex. Keicatos-} A Benja- 
mite, great grandfather of Mordecai, who was taken 
captive at the timre that Jeconiah was carried to 
Babylon (Isth. ii. 5). 

4. A Merarite, of the house of Mahli, of the 
tribe of Levi. His sons married the daughters of 
his brother Eleazar (1 Chr. xxiii. 21, 22, xxiv. 28, 
29), apparently about the time of King Saul, or 
early in the reign of David, since Jeduthun the 
singer was the son of Kish (1 Chr. vi. 44, A. V., 
compared with 2 Chr. xxix. 12). In the last cited 
place, “ Kish the son of Abdi,” in the reign of 
Hezekiah, must denote the: Levitical house or divis- 
ion, under its chief, rather than an individual. 
{Jusnua.] The genealogy in 1 Chr. vi. shows 
that, though Kish is called “ the son of Mahli” 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 21), yet cight generations intervened 
between him and Mahli. In the corrupt text of 
1 Chr. xy. the name is written Awshaich at ver. 17, 
and for Jeduthun is written “than. [JEDUTHUN. | 
At 1 Chr. vi. 29 (44,,A. V.) it is. written KA7éshz. 
It is not improbable that the name Kish’ may have 
passed into the tribe of-Levi from that of Benjamin, 
owing to the residence of the latter in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Jerusalem, which might lead 
to intermarriages (1 Chr. viii. 28, 32). 

Aa Comite 


KISHT OBisp [perh. Jehovah's bow, Ges.]: 


Kiod #EVat. Keroar;] Alex. Keicay: Cusi), a 
Merarite; and father or ancestor of Itthan the 
minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 44). The form in which his 
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name appears in the Vulg. is supported by 22 of 
Kennicott’s MSS. In 1 Chr. xv. 17 he is called 
KusHaAiAn, and Kis in 1 Chr. xxiii. 21, xxiv. 
29. 


KISH/ION (JVWW/P [hardness]: Kiody; [Vat. 
Kerowy;] Alex. Keoiwy: Cesion), one of the towns 
on the boundary of the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 
20), which with its suburbs was allotted to the 
Gershonite Levites (xxi. 28; though in this place 
the name — identical in the original —is incor- 
rectly given in the A. V. Kisnon). If the judg- 
ment of Gesenius may be accepted, there is no con- 
nection between the name Kishion and that of the 
river Kishon, since as Hebrew words they are de- 
riyable from distinct roots. But it would seem 
yery questionable how far so archaic a name as that 
of the Kishon, mentioned, as it is, in one of the 
earliest records we possess (Judg. y.), can be treated 
as Hebrew. No trace of the situation of Kishion 
hoyeyer exists, nor can it be inferred so as to enable 
us to ascertain whether any connection was likely 
to have existed between the town and the river. 


KYSHON (JYW)) [see above]: 4 Kicdy; 
[Vat. Keicwy;| Alex. n Kiowwy: Cesion), an in- 
accurate mode of representing (Josh. xxi. 28) the 
name which on its other occurrence is correctly 
given as Kisnion. In the list of Levitical cities 
in 1 Chr. vi. its place is occupied by Kuprsu 
(ver. 72). 


KYSHON, THE RIVER (Pw Om 
{torrent, K., i. e. bending itself, serpentine, Ges. | 
6 xemudsSous Kic@v, Kiooey,” and Kewdy; [Vat 
uniformly, and] Alex. usually Kewcwy: lorrens 
Cison), a,torrent or winter stream of central Pales- 
tine, the Scene of two of the grandest achievements 
of Israelite history —the defeat of Sisera, and the 
destruction of the prophets of Baal by Elijah. 

Unless it be alluded to in Josh. xix. 11 as “the 
torrent facing Jokneam ’’ — and if Katman be Jok- 
neain, the description is very accurate — the Kishon 
is not mentioned in describing the possessions of 
the tribes. Indeed its name occurs only in con- 
nection with the two great events just referred to 
(Judg. iv. 7, 18, v. 21;¢ Ps. Ixxxiii. 9 —here in- 
accurately “ Kison;” and 1 K. xviii. 40). 

The Nah» Aukitta, the modern representative 
of the Kishon, is the drain by which the waters of 
the plain of Esdraelon, and of the mountains which 
inclose that plain, namely, Carmel and the Samaria 
range on the south, the mountains of Galilee on 


@ Kishon is from wp, to be bent, or tortuous ; 


Kishion from m7, to be hard (Zhes. 1211, 1248). 


’ By some this was— with the usual craving to 
make the name of a place mean something — developed 
into x. rav Kusoav, “ the torrent of the ivy bushes” 
(Suidas, s. v. "IaBiv), just as the name of Kidron 
(KéSpwv) was inade ray Kédpwy, “of the cedars.” 
(Cepron ; Kipron.] 

¢ The term coupled with the Kishon in Judg. y. 21, 


yp, in A. V. “that ancient river,” has been 
very variously rendered by the old interpreters. 1. It 
is taken as a proper name, and thus apparently that 
of a distinct stream —in some MSS. of the LXX., 
Kadype(u (see Bahrdt’s Hexapla); by Jerome, in the 
Vulgate, orren’ Cadumim ; in the Peshito and Arabic 
versions, Carmin. ‘This view is also taken by Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who speaks of the river close to 
Acre (doubtless meaning thereby the Belus) as the 


99 


Damp oleh 2. As an epithet of the Kishon 
itself: LXX., yexudppous apxatwv; Aquilu, ckavodver, 
perhaps intending to imply a scorching wind or simoom 
as accompanying the rising of the waters ; Symmachus, 
aiyiwy OY aiy@y, perhaps alluding to the swift spring- 
ing of the torrent (atyes is used for high waves by 
Artemidorus). The Targum, adhering to the significa- 
tion “ancient,” expands the sentence — “ the torrent 
in which were shown signs and wonders to Israel of 
old; and this miraculous torrent a later Jewish tra- 
dition (preserved in the Commentarius in Canticum 
Debbore, ascribed to Jerome) would identify with the 
Red Sea, the scene of the greatest marvels in Israel’s 
history. The rendering of the A. V. is supported by 
Mendelssohn, Gesenius, Ewald, and other eminent mod- 
ern scholars. But is it not possible that the term may 
refer to an ancient tribe of Kedumim — wanderers from 
the eastern deserts — who had in remote antiquity 
settled on the Kishon or one of its tributary wadies? 
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the north, and Gilboa, “ Little Hermon ”’ (so called), 
and ‘Tabor on the east, find their way to the Medi- 
terranean. Its course is in a direction nearly due 
N. W. along the lower part of the plain nearest the 
foot of the Samarian hills, and close beneath the 
very cliffs of Carmel (Thomson, Land and Book, 2d 
ed. p. 436), breaking through the hills which separate 
the plain of Esdraelon from the maritime plain of 
Acre, by a yery narrow pass, beneath the eminence 
of Harothieh or Harti, which is believed still to 
retain a trace of the name of Harosheth of the 
Gentiles (Lhomson, p. £37). It has two principal 
feeders: the first. from Deburieh (Daberath), on 
Mount Tabor, the N. E. angle of the plain; and 
secondly, from Jelbin (Gilboa) and Jenin (ngan- 
nim) on the 8. E. The very large perennial spring 
of the last-named place may be said to be the origin 
of the remote part of the Kishon (Thomson, p. 435). 
It is also fed by the copious spring of Lejjun, the 
stream from which is probably the “ waters of 
Megiddo” (Van de Velde, 353; Porter, Handbook, 
p. 385). During the winter and spring, and after 
sudden storms of rain, the upper part of the Kishon 
flows with a very strong torrent; so strong, that 
in the battle of Mount Tabor, April 16, 1799, some 
of the cireumstances of the defeat of Sisera were 
reproduced, many of the fugitive Turks being 
drowned in the wady from Deburieh, which then 
inundated a part of the plain (Burckhardt, p. 339). 
At the same seasons the ground about Lejjun 
(Megiddo) where the principal encounter with Sisera 
would seem to have taken place, becomes a morass, 
impassable for even single travellers, and truly de- 
structive @ for a huge horde like his army (Prokesch, 
in Rob. ii. 864; Thomson, p. 436). 

But like most of the so-called ‘“ rivers ’’ of Pales- 
tine, the perennial stream forms but a small part of 
the Kishon. During the greater part of the year 
its upper portion is dry, and the stream confined to 
a few miles next the sea. The sources of this 
perennial portion proceed from the roots of Carmel 
—the “vast fountains called Saadiyeh, about 
three miles east of Chaifa ”’? (Thomson, p. 435), and 
those, apparently still more copious, described by 
Shaw (Rob. ii. 365),” as bursting forth from be- 
neath the eastern brow of Carmel, and discharging 
of themselves “a river half as big as the Isis.” 
[t enters the sea at the lower part of the bay of 
Akka, about two miles east of Chaifa, “in a deep 
tortuous bed between banks of loamy soil some 15 
feet high, and 15 to 20 yards apart’’ (Porter, 
Handbook, pp. 383, 884). Between the mouth and 
the town the shore is lined by an extensive grove 
of date-palms, one of the finest in Palestine (Van 
de Velde, p. 289). 

The part of the Kishon at which the prophets of 
Baal were slaughtered by Elijah was doubtless close 
below the spot on Carmel where the sacrifice had 
taken place. This spot is now fixed with all but 
certainty, as at the extreme east end of the moun- 


KISS 


tain, to which the name is still attached of el- 
Mahrakah, “the burning.’ [CArmE.]  No- 
where does the Kishon run so close to the mountain 
as just beneath this spot (Van de Velde, i. 524). 
It is about 1000 feet above the river, ad a pre- 
cipitous ravine leads directly down, by which the 
victims were perhaps hurried from the sacred pre- 
cincts of the altar of Jehovah to their doom in the 
torrent bed below, at the foot of the mound, which 
from this circumstance may be called Tell Kusis, 
the hill of the priests. Whether the Kishon con- 
tained any water at this time we are not told; that 
required for Elijah’s sacrifice was in all probability 
obtained from the spring on the mountain side 
below the plateau of e-Mahrakah. [CARMEL, 
vol. i. p. 390 a.] 

Of the identity of the Kishon with the present 
Nahr Mukitta there can be no question. ‘The 
existence of the sites of Taanach and Megiddo 
along its course, and the complete agreement of 
the circumstances just named with the require- 
ments of the story of Elijah, are. sufficient to 
satisfy us that the two are one and the same. But 
it is very remarkable what an absence there is of 
any continuous or traditional evidence on the point. 
By Josephus the Kishon is never named, neither 
does the name occur in the early Itineraries of 
Antoninus Augustus, or the Bordeaux Pilgrim. 
Eusebius and Jerome dismiss it in a few words, 
and note only its origin in Tabor ( Onom. * Cison*’), 
or such part of it as can be seen thence (/p. ad 
Eustochium, § 13), passing by entirely its con- 
nection with Carmel. Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Akka and Carmel. He mentions the river by 
name as ‘* Nachal Kishon;’’ ¢ but only in the most 
cursory manner. Brocardus (cir. 1500) describes 
the western portion of the stream with a little 
more fullness, but enlarges most on its upper or 
eastern part, which, with the victory of Barak, he 
places on the east of Tabor and Hermon, as dis- 
charging the water of those mountains into the Sea 
of Galilee (Deser. Terre S. cap. 6,7). This has 
been shown by Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 364) to 
allude to the Wady el-Bireh, which runs down to 
the Jordan a few miles above Scythopolis. For 
the descriptions of modern travellers, see Maundrell 
(Early Trav. 430); Robinson (ii. 362, &e., tii. 
116,117); Van de Velde (324, &c.); Stanley (336, 
339, 355), and Thomson (Land and Book, chap. 
KK) G. 


KYVSON (wp [see above]: Keic@v; Alex. 
Kicowy: Cison), an inaccurate mode of represent- 
ing the name elsewhere correctly given in the A. V. 
KisHon (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9 only). An additional in- 
consistency is the expression “ the brook of Kison” 
— the word “of” being redundant both here and 
in Judg. iv. 13, and y. 21. G. 

KISS.¢ Kissing the lips by way of affectionate 
salutation was not only permitted, but customary, 


a “ The Kishon, considered. on account of its quick- 
sands, the most dangerous river in the land’? (Van de 
Velde, i. 289). 

b The report of Shaw that this spring is called by 
the people of the place Ras el-Kishon, though dis- 
Inissed with contempt by Robinson in his note, on the 
ground that the name K. is not known to the Arabs, 
has been confirmed to the writer by the Rey. W. Lea, 
who recently visited the spot. 


¢ The English reader should be on his guard not i 


to rely on the translation of Benjamin contained in 
the edition of Asher (Berlin, 1840). In the part of 


the work above referred to two serious errors occur. 


d.) BWA on is rendered “Nahr el-Kelb ; ” 
most erroneously, for the WV. e/-Kelb (Lycus) is more 
than 80 miles farther north. (2) JW) YM is 
rendered “the river Mukattua,” Other renderings 


no less inexact occur elsewhere, which need not be 
noted here. . 


ad 1. Verb. pwd: LXX. and N. T. dim, xara- 


rréw: osculor, deosculor. 2. Subs. Tp °wW)d, 
‘ aeons 


the 
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amongst near relatives of both sexes, both in patri- 
archal and in later times (Gen. xxix. 11; Cant. 
viii. 1). Between individuals of the same sex, and 
in a limited degree between those of different sexes, 
the kiss on the cheek as a mark of respect or an 
act of salutation has at all times been customary 
in the East, and can hardly be said to be extinct 
even in Europe. Mention is made of it (1) be- 
tween parents and children (Gen. xxvii. 26, 27, 
Xxxi. 28, 55, xlvili. 10, 1.1; Ex. xviii. 7; Ruth i. 
9,14; 2 Sam. xiv. 33; 1 K. xix. 20; Luke xy. 20; 
Tob. vii. 6, x. 12): (2) between brothers or near 
male relatives or intimate friends (Gen. xxix. 13, 
MEK 4, ly. los Bx ave 27; 1 Sam. xx. 41): 
(3) the same mode of salutation between persons 
not related, but of equal rank, whether friendly or 
deceitful, is mentioned (2 Sam. xx. 9; Ps. lxxxv. 
10; Prov. xxvii. 6; Luke vii. 45 (1st clause), xxii. 
48; Acts xx. 37): (4) as a mark of real or affected 
condescension (2 Sam. xv. 5, xix. 39): (5) respect 
from an inferior (Luke Vii. 38, 45, and perhaps viii. 
44), 

In the Christian Church the kiss of charity was 
practiced not only as a friendly salutation, but as 
an act symbolical of love and Christian brotherhood 
(Rom. xvi- 167 Cor. xvi: 205° 2 Cor: xii. 12: 
1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. v. 14). It was embodied 
in the early Christian offices, and has been con- 


tinued in some of those now in use (Apost. Consiit. | 


ii. 57, viii. 11; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 65; Palmer, 
On Lit. ii. 102, and note from Du Cange; Bing- 
ham, Christ. Antiq. b. xii. c. iv. § 5, vol. iv. p. 49, 
b. ii. ¢. xi. § 10, vol. i. p. 161, b. ii. c. xix. § 17,,ypl. 
i. p. 272, b. iv. c. vi. § 14, vol. i. p. 526, b. xxii. ¢. ili. 
§ 6, vol. vii. p. 316; see also Cod. Just. V. Tit. iii. 
16, de Don. ante Nupt.; Brande, Pop. Antiq. ii. 
87). 

Between persons of unequal rank, the kiss, as a 
mark either of condescension on the one hand, or 
of respect on the other, can hardly be said to sur- 
vive in Europe except in the case of royal per- 
sonages. In the East it has been continued with 
little diminution to the present day. The ancient 
Persian custom among relatives is mentioned by 
Xenophon (Cyr op. i. 4, § 27), and among inferiors 
towards Superiors, whose feet and hands they kissed 
(ib. vii. 5, § 82; Dion Cass. lix. 27). Among the 
Arabs the women and children kiss the beards of 
their husbands or fathers. The superior returns 
the salute by a kiss on the forehead. In Egypt 
an inferior kisses the hand of a superior, generally 
on the back, but sometimes, as a special favor, on 
the palm also. ‘To testify abject submission, and 
in asking favors, the feet are often kissed instead 
of the hand. ‘The son kisses the hand of his 
father, the wife that of her husband, the slave, 
and often the free servant, that of the master. 
The slaves and seryarits of a grandee kiss their 
Jord’s ae or the skirt of his clothing’? (Lane, 


Mod. Jeg. ae Arvieux, Trav. p. 151; Burek- 
hardt, Hae: _ 369); Niebuhr, Voy. i. 329, i. Sai 
Layard, Vin. 5 Lis Wellsted, Arabia, i. 341; 


Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, p. 271; sce above 


(9) ). 


notion being of extension, or possibly from the sound, 
Gesen. p. 924: LXX. and N. VT. pirnua: osculwm. 
a In the parallel passage of Lev. xi. the glede 


(787) is omitted; but the Hebrew word has in all 


probability crept into the text by an error of some 
transcriber. (See Gesen. s v., and GLEDE.) 
b In ornithological language “kite”? — “glede” 
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The written decrees of a sovereign are kissed in 
token of respect; even the ground is sometimes 
kissed by Orientals in the fullness of their sub- 
mission (Gen. xli. 40; 1 Sam. xxiy. 8; Ps. Ixxii. 9; 
Is, xlix. 23; Mic. vii. 17; Matt. xxviii. 9; Wilkin- 
son, Anc. q. ii. 203; Layard, Nin. i. 274; Harmer, 
Obs, i. 336). 

Friends saluting each other join the right hand, 
then each kisses his own hand, and puts “it to his 
lips and forehead, or breast; after a long absence 
they embrace ek other, kissing first on “the right 
side of the face or neck, ‘and then on the left, or on 
both sides of the beard (Lane, ii. 9, 10; Irby and 
Mangles, p. 116; Chardin, Voy. iii. 421; Arvieux, 
J. c.; Burckhardt, Notes, i. 369; Russell, Aleppo, 
i. 240). 

Kissing is spoken of in Scripture as a mark of 
respect or adoration to idols (1 K. xix. 18; Hos. 
xili. 2; comp. Cie. Verr. iv. 43; Tacitus, speaking 
of an eastern custom, //ist, iii. 24, and the Mo- 
hammedan custom of kissing the Kaaba at Mecca; 
Burckhardt, Trav. i. 250, 298, 823; Crichton, 
Arabia, ii. 215). LE Wis ee 


KITE (7S, ayydh: ikrivos, yoy: vultur, 
milvus ?). The Hebrew word thus rendered occurs 
in three passages, Ley. xi. 14, Deut. xiv. 13, and 
Job xxvili. 7: in the two former it is translated 
“kite”? in the A. V., in the latter “ vulture.” It 
is enumerated among the twenty names of birds 
mentioned in Deut. xiv.¢ (belonging for the most 
part to the order /aptoies), which were considered 
unclean by the Mosaic Law, and forbidden to be 
used as food by the Israelites. The allusion in Job 
alone affords a clew to its identification. The deep 
mines in the recesses of the mountains from which 
the labor of man extracts the treasures of the 
earth are there described as “a track which the 
bird of prey hath not known, nor hath the eye of 
the ayyah looked upon it.” Among all birds 
of prey, which are proyerbially clear-sighted, the 
ayyah is thus distinguished as possessed of peculiar 
keenness of vision, and by this attribute alone is 
it marked. ‘Translators haye been singularly at 
variance with regard to this bird. In the LXX- 
of Lev. and Deut. ayyah is rendered ‘kite,’ 
while in Job it is ‘vulture,’ which the A. V. has 
followed. The Vulg. gives “vulture” in all three 
passages, unless, as Drusius suggests (on Lev. xi. 
14), the order of the words in Lev. and Deut. 
is changed; but even in this case there remains 
the rendering “vulture”? in Job, and the reason 
advanced by Drusius for the transposition is not 
conclusive. The Targ. Onkelos vaguely renders it 
“bird of prey;”’? Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan, “ black 
vulture; ’’ Targ. Jerus. by a word which Buxtorf 
translates “a pie,” in which he is supported by the 
authority of Kimchi, but which Bochart considers 
to be identical in meaning with the preceding, and 
which is employed in Targ. Onkelos as the equiva- 
lent of the word rendered “ heron” in A. V. of Lev. 
xi. 19. It is impossible to say what the rendering 
of the Peshito Syriac in Lev. and Deut. may be, in 
consequence of an evident confusion in the text; in 


(Milvus vulgaris); but “glede” is applied by the 
common people in Ireland to the common buzzard 
(Buteo vulgaris), the “ kite’ not being indigenous to 
that country. So, too, the translators of the A. V. 
considered the terms “kite”? and ‘ glede”’ as distinct, 


for they render m7 « glede,” and mas kite,” 
“and the glede and the kite ” (Deut. xiv. 13). 


Te KITE 


Job ayyah is translated by daitho,e “a kite” or 
“yulture” as some haye it, which is the repre- 
sentative of “vulture”? in the A. V. of Is. xxxiv. 
15. The Arabic versions of Saadias and Abulwalid 
give “the night-owl;”? and Aben Ezra, deriving it 
from a root? signifying “an island,” explains it 
as “the island bird,’’ without however identifying 
it with any individual of the feathered tribes. 
Robertson (Clavis Pentateuchi) derives ayyah from 


the Heb. TDS, an obsolete root, which he connects 
with an Arabic word,¢ the primary meaning of 
which, according to Schultens, is “to turn.” If 
this derivation be the true one, it is not improbable 
that “kite”? is the correct rendering. The habit 
which birds of this genus have of “sailing in 
circles, with the rudder-like tail by its inclination 
governing the eurve,’’ as Yarrell says, accords with 
the Arabic derivation.¢ 

Bochart, regarding the etymology of the word, 
connected it with the Arabic al yuyu, a kind of 
hawk so called from its ery ydyd, described by 
Damir as a small bird with a short tail, used in 
hunting, and remarkable for its great courage, the 
swiftness of its flight, and the keenness of its vision, 
which is made the subject of praise in an Arabic 
stanza quoted by Damir. From these considerations 
Bochart identifies it with the merlin, or Malco 
esalon of Linmeus, which is the same as the Greek 
aigakéy and Latin esalo. It must be confessed, 
however, that the grounds for identifying the ayyah 
with any individual species are too slight to enable 
us to regard with confidence any conclusions which 
may be based upon them; and from the expression 
which follows in Ley. and Deut., “after its kind,” 
it is evident that the term is generic. The Talmud 
goes so far as to assert that the four Hebrew words 
rendered in A. V. “yulture,’”’ “ glede,” and * kite,” 
denote one and the same bird (Lewysohn, Zodlogie 


Kite. 


des Talmuds, § 196). Seetzen (i. 310) mentions 
a species of falcon used in Syria for hunting gazelles 
and hares, and a smaller kind for hunting hares in 
the desert. Russell (Aleppo, ii. 196) enumerates 
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seven different kinds employed by the natives for 
the same purpose. 

Two persons are mentioned in the O. T. whose 
names are derived from this bird. [AJAu.] ae 
(Handw. s. y.) compares the parallel instances 
Shahin, a kind of falcon, used as a proper name by 
the Persians and Turks, and the Latin Milvius. 
To these we may add alco and Falconia among 
the Romans, and the names of Hawke, Falcon, 
Falconer, Kile, ete:, etc., in our own language (see 
Lower’s Historical Essays on English Surnames). 

W.. .Ac-W.. 

* The common black kite, which is seen wheel- 
ing in circles oyer the cities of Egypt, with the 
small yulture ( Vultw perenopterus) is called by the 


Pe 
natives Koldke. This species is found also in 
- 


Syria, though like all the raptorial birds, less 
numerously than in Egypt. From its proximity 
to the cities it would appear to prefer what it can 
pick up of offal and dead birds to the more preca- 
rious hunting of its living prey. The pigeons of 
Egypt, which are exceedingly numerous in the 
neighborhood of the towns, seem to fly about in 
perfect indifference to the presence of this powerful 
raptor, and I never saw a kite make a descent on 
a flock of pigeons, though they might do so at all 
times. They are exceedingly wary and difficult to 
approach, or shoot on the wing. G. K.P. 

KITH/LISH (wD, i. ¢ Cithlish: 
Maayés: Alex. Xa@Aws; [Comp. Ald. Kaéadls:] 
Cethiis), one of the towns of Judah, in the Shefelah 
or lowland (Josh. xv. 40), named in the same group 
with Eglon, Gederoth, and Makkedah. It is not 
named by Eusebius or Jerome, nor does it appear 
to have been either sought or found by any later 
traveller. 


KITRON (a’nwp {perh. castle, fortress, 


Dietr.]: Kédpwv; Alex., with unusual departure 


| from the Heb. text, XeBpwy: [Ald. Xedpév; Comp. 


Kerpdéy:] Cetron), a town which, though not men- 
tioned in the specification of the possessions of 
Zebulun in Josh. xix., is catalogued in Judg. i. 30 
as one of the towns from which Zebulun did not 
expel the Canaanites. It is here named next to 
Nahalol, a position occupied in Josh. xix. 15, by 
Kattath. Kitron may be a corruption of this, or 
it may be an independent place omitted for some 
reason from the other list. In the Talmud (Megil- 
lah, as quoted by Schwarz, 173) it is identified with 
“ Zippori,”’ 7. e. Sepphoris, now Seffurich. G. 
KIT’TIM (OWAD: K4riot, Gen. x. 4; Kirion, 
[Alex.1 Kymior? Comp. Xerriu, Ald. Xerrielu,] 
1 Chr. i. 7: [Cetthim,] Cethim). Twice written 
in the A. V. for Currrm. 
KNEADING-TROUGHS. [Brrap.] 
KNIFE. 1. The knives of the Egyptians, and 
of other nations in early times, were probably only 
of hard stone, and the use of the flint or stone knife 
was sometimes retained for sacred purposes after 
the introduction of iron and steel (Plin. H. N. 


« JAy, 
ic sol. 


@ Gesenius traces the word to the unused root 


TTY = Arab. Soe, “to howl like a dog or wolf.”” 


oN, 


ale am; Gesen. p. 516: pdyatpa: gladius, 


culter. 2. No2sD, from pix} “eat,” Gesen. pp. 
89, 92: soudaca: gladius. 


KNIFE 


xxxv. 12, § 165). Herodotus (ii. 86) mentions 
knives both of iron and of stone in different stages 
of the same process of embalming. The same may 
Betbaps be said to some extent of the Hebrews.® 

2. In their meals the Jews, like other Orientals, 
made little use of knives, but they were required 
both for slaughtering animals either for food or 
sacrifice, as well as cutting up the carease (Lev. vii. 
33, 34, viii. 15, 20, 25, ix. 13; Num. xviii. 18; 1 
Sam. ix. 24; Ez. xxiv. 4; Ezr. i. 9; Matt. xxvi. 23; 
Russell, Aleppo, i. 172; Wilkinson, i. 169; Mischn. 
. Tamid, iv. 3).° 

3. Smaller knives were in use for paring fruit 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 7; B. J. i. 33, § 7) and for 
sharpening pens ¢ (Jer. xxxvi. 23). 


1, 2. Egyptian Flint Knives in Museum at Berlin. 
3. Egyptian Knife represented in Hieroglyphics. 


4. The razor was often used for Nazaritic pur- 
poses, for which a special chamber was reserved in 
the Temple (Num. vi. 5, 9, 19; Kz. v. 1; Is. vii. 
20; Jer. xxxvi. 23; Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 24; Mischn. 
Midd. ii. 5). 


(British Museum.) 


Egyptian Knife. 


5, The pruning-hooks of Is. xviii. 5 ¢ were prob- 
ably curved knives. 

6. The lancets./ of the priests of Baal were doubt- 
less pointed knives (1 K. xviii. 28). [LANcer.] | 

Asiatics usually carry about with them a knife 
or dagger, often with a highly ornamented handle, 
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poses (Judg. iii. 21; Layard, Nin. ii. 342, 299; 
Wilkinson, i. 358, 3860; Chardin, Voy. iv. 18; 
Niebuhr, Voy. i. 340, pl. 71). PRWeb 
* Instead. of “sharp knives” in Josh. v. 2 
(A. V.) the margin reads “ knives of flint,’ which 
is more exact for DTS mann, lit. knives of 
rocks or stones. The account of Joshua’s burial 
(Josh. xxiy. 30) contains in the Septuagint this re- 


Assyrian Knives. 


(From Originals in British 
Museum.) 


markable addition. “Then they placed with him 
in the tomb in which they buried him there the flint 
knives (ras waxalpas Tas merptvas) with which he 
circumcised the children of Israel in Gilgal, when he 
led them forth out of Egypt, as the Lord com- 
manded them; and there they are unto this day.” 
It thus appears that the Alexandrian translator 
(even supposing that he has not followed here a dis- 
tinct tradition respecting the great Hebrew leader) 
was at all events familiar with the fact that it was not 
uncommon to bury such relics with distinguished 
persons when they died. It is well known that in 
the Sinaitie peninsula stone or flint knives have 
often been discovered on opening ancient places of 
sepulture. The Abyssinian tribes at the present 
day use flint knives in performing circumcision 
(Knobel, Hxodus, p. 40). See Sronxs, 3. H. 

KNOP, that is Knos (A. S. cnwp). A word 
employed in the A. V. to translate two terms, of 
the real meaning of which all that we can say with 
certainty is that they refer to some architectural or 
ornamental object, and that they have nothing in 
common. 


1. Caphtor (AWADD). This occurs in the de- 
scription of the candlestick of the sacred tent in 
Ex. xxv. 31-36, and xxxvii. 17-22, the two passages 
being identical. The knops are here distinguished 
from the shaft, branches, bowls, and flowers of the 
candlestick; but the knop and the flower go together, 
and seem intended to imitate the produce of an 
almond-tree. In another part of the work they 
appear to form a boss, from which the brancbes are 
to spring out from the main stem. In Am. ix. 1 


which may be used when required for eating pur- 


@ Aidos Ai@coruKds. 
6 “R(x. iv. 25) is in LXX. Wij$os, in which Syr. 
and other versions agree ; as also peaks Hania, 


Ges. p. 1160; praxaipas metpivas cK wéTpas AKPOTO{LOUS , 
Josh. v. 2. See Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 164; Prescott, 
Mexico, i. 68. 


¢ “)D7 TWD, “ the knife of a scribe.” 
d oaban DIA, Ges. p. 1069. 

e Mop, Ges. p. 421: Spémava: falces. 
t DVT: ceipomdorat: lanceoli. 
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the same word is rendered, with doubtful accuracy, 
“intel.” The same rendering is used in Zeph. ii. 
14, where the reference is to some part of the palaces 
of Nineveh, to be exposed when the wooden upper 
story —the “ cedar work ”? — was destroyed. ‘The 
Hebrew word seems to contain the sense of “ coy- 
ering’? and “erowning”’ (Gesenius, Zhes. 709). 
Josephus’s description (Ant. iii. 6, § 7) names both 
balls (oparpla) and pomegranates (fotcxot), either 
of which may be the caphtor. The ‘Targum @ agrees 
with the latter, the LXX. (o@aipwrhpes) with the 
former. [LINTEL.] 

2. The second term, Pekw’ im (D°Y), is found 
only in 1 K. yi. 18 and vii. 24. It refers in the 
former to carvings executed in the cedar wainscot of 
the interior of the Temple, and, as in the preceding 
word, is associated with flowers. In the latter case 
it denotes an ornament cast round the great reser- 
voir or “ sea’’ of Solomon’s Temple below the brim: 
there was a double row of them, ten to a cubit, or 
about 2 inches from centre to centre. 

‘The word no doubt signifies some globular thing 
resembling a small gourd,’ or an egg, though as 
to the character of the ornament we are quite in 
the dark. The following woodcut of a portion of a 
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(Fergusson’s 


Border of a Slab from Kouyunjik. 
Architecture. ) 


richly ornamented door-step or slab from Kouyunjik, 
probably represents something approximating to 
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the “knop and the flower’? of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. But as the building from which this is taken 
was the work of a king at least as late as the son 
of Esarhaddon, contemporary with the latter part 
‘of the reign of Manasseh, it is only natural to sup- 
pose that the character of the ornament would have 
undergone considerable modification from what it 
was in the time of Solomon. We must await some 
future happy. discovery in Assyrian or Egyptian 
art, to throw clearer light on the meaning of these 
and a hundred other terms of detail in the descrip- 
tions of the buildings and life of the Israelites. 
G. 


* KNOWEN. This older form of the past 
participle is used throughout the original edition of 
the A. V. instead of Known. <A similar remark 
applies to blowen, growen, mowen, sowen, throwen, 
and hewen. This was the common orthography at 
the time when the translation was made. A. 


KO’A (DW: ‘ryxové4; [Alex. Aovd; Comp. 
Kovdé; Ald. Kov@: principes]) is a word which oc- 
eurs only in Ez. xxiii, 23: « The Babylonians 
and all the Chaldzans, Pekod, and Shoa, and Koa, 
and all the Assyrians with them.’ It is uncer- 
tain if the word is a proper name or no. It may 
perhaps designate a place otherwise unknown, which 
we must suppose to have been a city or district of 
Babylonia. Or it may be a common noun, signi- 
fying “ prince” or “nobleman,” as the Vulgate 
takes it, and some of the Jewish interpreters. 


G. R. 
KO/HATH ¢ (A, and Num. xvi. 1, &., 


MID, assembly: Kaa@ and [Alex. once] Ka0: Ca- 
hath), second of the three sons of Levi (Gershon, Ko- 
hath, Merari), from whom the three principal divis- 
ions of the Levites derived their origin and their name 
(Gen. xlvi. 11; Exod. vii. 16,18; Num. iii. 17; 


a “3TT, an apple, or other fruit of a round form, 
both in Onkelos and Pseudojon. 

b Compare the similar word ype, Pakkudth, 
 pourds,” in 2 K. iv. 89. @ 


¢ This is the rendering of the Targum. 


d The conjunction being taken as part of the name. 

e It is not apparent why the form Kohath, which 
occurs but occasionally, should have been chosen in 
the A. V. in preference to the more usual one of Ke- 
| hath, sanctioned both by LXX.and Vulg. [The A. V. 
seems to have derived this form from the Genevan yer- 
sion. The Bishops’ Bible has Cehathand Caath.— A.} 


LEVI. 
| 
- | / 
Gershon. KonatnH. Merari. A diiakbtel, Jochebed. 
Gershonites. Mcrastbes. 
a = 
Amram = Jochebed. Izhar. Hebton. Uziel. 
a | 
| : | Izharites. Hebroni ieli 
Aaron = Elisheba. Moses 7 Zipporah. a Chr. xxiv. 42; a Ch penn 19; a erates. 20.) 
‘ oO A 3 
Prieta: aw AM |i xxvi. 23.) xxvi. 23, 30 ff.) 
Gann. Eliezer. ! { 
Korah. 
Korahites. 
a eS 19.) 
Elkanah. 
Samuel. 
SNEBUEL. SuELOMITH. SurLomirn. Hpman. JE 


In time of David, In time of David 
“ofthe sonsof (1 Chr. xxvi. 25, 
Amram ” (1 26). But “ Re- 
Chr. xxiii. 16; habiah” was 
xxiv. 20). chief of the sons 

of Eliezer in the 


Izhar” 


time of 


I RIA. Mic 
“Of the sons of Sons of Heman (1 Chr. xxiii. 19 @ Chr. 
xxiii. 18), in 


(and xxiv. 22). 


AM. 
XXili.205; 


(1 Chr. Cea vi. xxiv, 23.) xxiv. 24.) 
ji | 


David ELIEL. 


AMMINADAB. 
@ Chr. xv. 9.) ot 


(1 Chr. xy. 10.) 


days of David, according to 1 Chr. 
xxiii. 17; and Shelomoth was chief 
of the sons of Izhar (xxiv. 22). 
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2 Chr. xxxiv. 12, &.). Kohath was the father of 
Amram, and he of Moses and Aaron. From him, 
therefore, were descended all the priests; and hence 
those of the Kohathites who were not priests were 
of-the highest rank of the Levites, though not the 
sons of Levi’s first-born. Korah, the son of Izhar, 
was a Kohathite, and hence, perhaps, his impa- 
tience of the superiority of his relatives, Moses and 
Aaron. In the journeyings of the Tabernacle the 
sons of Kohath had charge cf the most holy por- 
tion of the vessels, to carry them by staves, as 
the vail, the ark, the tables of show-bread, the 
golden-altar, ete. (Num. iv.); but they were not 
to touch them or look upon them “lest they die.” 
These were all previously covered by the priests, 
the sons of Aaron, Inthe reign of Hezekiah the 
Kohathites are mentioned first (2 Chr. xxix. 12), 
as they are also 1 Chr. xv. 5-7, 11, when Uriel 
their chief assisted, with 120 of his brethren, in 
bringing up the ark to Jerusalem in the time of 
David. It is also remarkable that in this last list 
of those whom David calls “chief of the fathers of 
the Levites,’ and couples with “ Zadok and Abia- 
thar the priests,” of six who are mentioned by 
name four are descendants of Kohath; namely, be- 
sides Uriel, Shemaiah the son of Elzaphan, with 
200 of his brethren; Iliel, the son of Hebron, 
with 80 of his brethren; and Amminadab, the son 
of Uzziel, with 112 of his brethren. or it appears 
from Kx. yi. 18-22, compared with 1 Chr. xxiii. 12, 
xxyi. 23-32, that there were four families of sons of 
Kohath — Amramites, Izharites, Hebronites, and 
Uzzielites; and of the above names Llzaphan and 
Amminadab were both Uzzielites (Ex. vi. 22), and 
Kiel a Hebronite. The verses already cited from 
Ti@hr: xxv.) Num, mi. 19, 273.1 Chr. xxiii. 12, 
also disclose the wealth and importance of the Ko- 
hathites, and the important offices filled by them as 
keepers of the dedicated treasures, as judges, offi- 
cers, and rulers, both secular and sacred. In 2 
Chr. xx. 19, they appear as singers, with the Kor- 
hites. 

The number of the sons of Kohath between the 
aves of 30 and 50, at the first census in the wilder- 
ness, was 2,750, and the whole number of males 
froma month old was 8,600 (Num. iii. 28, iv. 36). 
Their number is not given at the second numbering 
(Num. xxvi. 57), but the whole number of Leyvites 
had inereased by 1,300, namely, from 22,000 to 
23,30) (Num. iii. 39, xxvi. 62). The place of the 
sons of Kohath in marching and encampment was 
south of the Tabernacle (Num. iii. 29), which was 
also the situation of the Reubenites. Samuel was 
a Kohathite, and so of course were his descendants, 
Heman the singer and the third division of the 
singers which was under him. [Heman; Asarn; 
Jwpuruun.] ‘The inheritance of those sons of 
Kohath who were not priests lay in the half tribe 
of Manasseh, in Wphraim (1 Chr. vi. 61-70), and 
in Dan (Josh. xxi. 5, 20-26). Of the personal 
history of Kobath we know nothing, except that he 
came down to Mgypt with Levi and Jacob (Gen. 
xlyi. 11), that his sister was Jochebed (Ex. vi. 20), 
and that he lived to the age of 133 years (Ix. 
vi. 18). He lived about 80 or 90 years in Egypt 
during Joseph's lifetime, and about 30 more after 
his death. He may have been some 20 years 
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younger than Joseph his uncle. The table on the 
preceding page shows the principal descents from 
Kohath; a fuller table may be seen in Burrington’s 
Genealogies, Tab. X. No.1. [Levrves.] 
An, 
* KO/HATHITES Opa we 8 times, and 


WN, 7 times: Kad@, exc. Num. xxvi. 57, 1 
Chr. vi. 54, Kaa6i (Vat. -0e1), and 1 Chr. ix. 32, 
Kaabirns (Vat. Sin. -@e-): Caathite, Caath), 
descendants of Konaru. A. 

* KOHE’LETH. = [Eccursrasres.] 

KOLATIAH [3 syl.] (TYAN [voice of 
Jehovah): KwAeta; [Vat. Kodia; Alex. KwAeto3] 
VA. Kodera: Colaiv). 1. A Benjamite whose 
descendants settled in Jerusalem after the return 
from the Captivity (Neh. xi. 7). 

2. [LXX. omit: Colia or Colias.] The father 
of Ahab the false prophet, who was burnt by the 
king of Babylon (Jer. xxix. 21). 


KO’/RAH (Mp, baldness @: Kopé: Core). 
1. Third son of Esau by Aholibamah (Gen. xxxvi. 5, 
14,18; 1 Chr. i. 85). He was born in Canaan 
before Esau migrated to Mount Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 
5-9), and was one of the “dukes” of Idom. 

2. Another Edomitish duke of this name, sprung 
from Lliphaz, Isau’s son by Adah (Gen. xxxvi. 
16); but this is not confirmed by ver. 11, nor by 
the list in 1 Chr. i. 36, nor is it probable in 
itself. 

3. [Vat. Kopee.] One of the “sons of Hebron” 
in 1 Chr. ii. 43; but whether, in this obscure pas- 
sage, Hebron is the name of a man or of a city, 
and whether, in the latter case, Korah is the same 
as the son of Izhar (No. 4), whose children may 
have been located at Hebron among those Kohath- 
ites who were priests, is difficult to determine. 

4. Son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of 
Levi. He was leader of the famous rebellion against 
his cousins Moses and Aaron in the wilderness, for 
which he paid the penalty of perishing with his 
followers by an earthquake and flames of fire (Num. 
xvi., xxvi. 9-11). The details of this rebellion are 
too well known to need repetition here, but it may 
be well to remark, that the particular grievance 
which rankled in the mind of Korah and his com- 
pany was their exclusion from the office of the 
priesthood, and their being confined — those among 
them who were Levites — to the inferior service of 
the Tabernacle, as appears clearly, both from the 
words of Moses in ver. 9, and from the test resorted 
to with regard to the censers and the offering of 
incense. The same thing also appears from the 
subsequent confirmation of the priesthood to Aaron 
(ch. xvii.). The appointment of Elizaphan to be 
chief of the. Kohathites (Num_ iii. 30) may have 
further inflamed his jealousy. Korah’s position as 
leader in this rebellion was evidently the result of 
his personal character, which was that of a bold, 
haughty, and ambitious man. This appears from 
his address to Moses in Num. xvi. 3, and especial- 
ly from his conduct in ver. 19, where both his 
daring and his influence over the congregation are 
very apparent. Were it not for this, one would 
have expected the Gershonites—as the elder 


@ The meaning of Korah’s name (baldness) has 
supplied a ready handle to some members of the 
Ohurch of Rome to banter Calvin (Calvinus, Calvus), 
aa being homonymous with his predecessor in schism ; 


and it has been retorted that Korah’s baldness has a 
more suitable antitype in the tonsure of the Romish 
priests (Simonis, Onom. 8. v.). 
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branch of the Levites —to have supplied a leader 
in conjunction with the sons of Reuben, rather 
than the family of Izhar, who was Amram’s younger 
brother. From some cause which does not clearly 
appear, the children of Korah were not involyed in 
the destruction of their father, as we are expressly 
told in Num. xxvi. 11, and as appears from the 
continuance of the family of the Korahites to the 
reign, at least of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx. 19), and 
probably till the return from the Captivity (1 Chr. 
ix. 19, 31). [KorAnire.] Perhaps the fissure 
of the ground which swallowed up the tents of 
Dathan and Abiram did not extend beyond those 
of the Reubenites. From Num. xvi. 27 it seems 
clear that Korah himself was not with Dathan and 
Abiram at the moment. His tent may have been 
one pitched for himself, in contempt of the orders 
of Moses, by the side of his fellow-rebels, while his 
family continued to reside in their proper camp 
nearer the tabernacle; or it must haye been sepa- 
rated by a considerable space from those of Dathan 
and Abiram. Or, even if Korah’s family resided 
amongst the Reubenites, they may have fled, at 
Moses’s warning, to take refuge in the Kohathite 
camp, instead of remaining, as the wives and chil- 
dren of Dathan and Abiram did (ver. 27). Ko- 
rah himself was doubtless with the 250 men who 
bare censers nearer the tabernacle (ver. 19), and 
perished with them by the “fire from Jehovah” 
which accompanied the earthquake. It is nowhere 
said that he was one of those who “ went down 
quick into the pit” (comp. Ps. evi. 17, 18), and it 
is natural that he should have been with the cen- 
ser-bearers. That he was so is indeed clearly im- 
plied by Num. xvi. 16-19, 35. 40, compared with 
xxvi. 9,10. In the N. T. (Jude ver. 11) Korah is 
coupled with Cain and Balaam, and seems to he 
held out as a warning to those who “despise domin- 
ion and speak evil of dignities,”’ of whom it is said 
that they “ perished in the gainsaying of Core.” « 
Nothing more is known of Korah’s personal 
character or career previous to his rebellion. 
A. C. H. 


KO’RAHITE (1 Chr. ix. 19, 31), KOR- 
HITE, or KO’RATHITE (in Hebrew always 
WT I2, or in plur. DV 2 [patr. from Koran]: 
never expressed at all by the LXX., but paraphrased 
viol, djjmuos, or yevéreis Kopé [error, see note?]: 
Corite, [ Core, Carehim]), that portion of the 
Kohathites who were descended from MKorah, and 
are frequently styled by the synonymous phrase 
Sons of Korah. [Konarn.] It would appear, at 
first sight, from Ex. vi. 24, that Korah had three 
sons — Assir, Elkanah, and Abiasaph —as Winer, 


@’Avridoyia, “ contradiction,” alluding to his speech 
in Num. xvi. 38, and accompanying rebellion. Com- 
pare the use of the same wordin Heb. xii. 8, Ps. evi. 
32, and of the verb, John xix. 12, and Is, xxii. 22, lxy. 
2 (LXX.), in which latter passage, as quoted Rom. x. 
21, the A. V. has the same expression of * gainsaying ”’ 
asin Jude. The Son of Sirach, following Ps. evi. 16, 


mon ANID, ete. (otherwise rendered however 
by LXX/, Ps. evi. 16, rapdpy:cav), describes Korah 
and his companions as envious or jealous of Moses, 
where the English “maligned” is hardly an equiva- 
Jent for é¢yjAwouv. 

b * There is but one instance in which the word is 
paraphrased by the LXX., namely, 1 Cbr. xxvi. 1, viot 


Kopet (Vat. -euj.), Alex. viows Kope, for amp; 
. olan 
in the other cases, Ex. vi. 24, Num. xxvi. 58, (1 Chr. 
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Rosenmiiller, etc., also understand it; but as we 
learn from 1 Chr. vi. 22, 23, 37, that Assir, El- 
kanah, and Abiasaph, were respectively the son, 
grandson, and great-grandson of Korah, it seems 
obvious that Ex. vi. 24 gives us the chief housés 
sprung from Korah, and not his actual sons, and 
therefore that Elkanah and Abiasaph were not the 
sons, but later descendants of Korah. If, however, 
Abiasaph was the grandson of Assir his name must 
haye been added to this genealogy in Exodus later, 
as he could not have been born at that time. 
Elkanah might, being of the same generation as 
Phinehas (Iix. vi. 25). 

The offices filled by the sons of Korah, as far as 
we are informed, are the following. ‘They were an 
important branch of the singers in the Kohathite 
division, Heman himself being a Korabite (1 Chr. 
vi. 33), and the Korahites being among those who, 
in Jehoshaphat’s reign, “stood up to praise the 
Lord God of Israel with a loud voice on high” 
(2 Chr. xx. 19). [HemAn.] Hence we find eleven 
Psalms (or twelve, if Ps. 43 is included under the 
same title as Ps. 42) dedicated or assigned to the 
sons of Korah, namely, Ps. 42, 44-49, 84, 85, 87, 
88. Winer describes them as some of the most 
beautiful in the collection, from their high lyric 
tone. Origen says it was a remark of the old in- 
terpreters that all the Psalms inscribed with the 
name of the sons of Korah are full of pleasant and 
cheerful subjects, and free from anything sad or 
harsh (Homil. on 1 Kings, i. e. 1 Sam.), and on 
Matt. xviii. 20, he ascribes the authorship of these 
Psalms to “the three sons of Korah,’’ who, “ be- 
cause they agreed together had the Word of God 
in the midst of them’ (/omil. xiv.)\.¢ Of moderns, 
Rosenmiiller thinks that the sons of Korah, espe- 
cially Heman, were the authors of these Psalms, 
which, he says, rise to greater sublimity and breathe 
more vehement feelings than the Psalms of David, 
and quotes Hensler and Eichhorn as agreeing. De 
Wette also considers the sons of Korah as the 
authors of them (inl. 335-339), and so does Just. 
Olshausen on the Psalms (Eweg. Handb. Finl. p- 
22). As, however, the language of several of these 
Psalms—as the 42d, 84th, &.—is manifestly 
meant to apply to David, it seems much simpler 
to explain the title “for the sons of Korah,” to 
mean that they were given to them to sing in the 
Temple-services. If their style of music, vocal and 
instrumental, was of a more sublime and_ lyric 
character than that of the sons of Merari or Gershon, 
and Heman had more fire in his execution than 
Asaph and Jeduthun, it is perfectly natural that 
David should have given his more poetic and ele- 
vated strains to Heman and his choir, and the 


xxvi. 19,) 2 Chr. xx. 19, yevéoers, SHuos, and viod rep- 
resent distinct Hebrew words. and Kopé is used instead 
of the patronymic ; while in 1 Chr. ix. 19, 81, xii. 6, 
the LXX. have Kopizys or Koptrar (Vat. -pec-). A. 

ec St. Augustine has a still more fanciful conceit, 
which he thinks it necessary to repeat in almost every 
homily on the eleven psalms inscribed to the sons of 
Kore. Adyerting to the interpretation of Korah, Cal- 
vities, he finds in it a great mystery. Under this term 
is set forth Christ, who is entitled Calyus, because He 
was crucified on Calvary, and was mocked by the by- 
standers, as Elisha had been by the children, who cried 
after him “ Calve, calve /” and who, when they said 
“Go wp, thou bald pate,” had prefigured the cruci- 
fixion. The sons of Korah are therefore the children 
of Christ the bridegroom (Homil. on Psalms). 


_ 
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simpler and quieter psalms to the other choirs. J. 
van Iperen (ap. Rosenm.) assigns these psalms to 
the times of Jehoshaphat; others to those of the 
Maccabees; Ewald attributes the 42d Psalm to 
Jeremiah. The purpose of many of the German 
critics seems to be to reduce the antiquity of the 
Scriptures as low as possible. 

Others, again, of the sons of Korah were  por- 
ters,”’ 2. €. doorkeepers, in the ‘lemple, an office of 
considerable dignity. In 1 Chr. ix. 17-19, we learn 
that Shallum, a Korahite of the line of Ebiasaph, 
was chief of the doorkeepers, and that he and his 
brethren were over the work of the service, keepers 
of the gates of the tabernacle (comp. 2 K. xxv. 18), 
apparently after the return from the Babylonish 
Captivity. [Krnes.] See also 1 Chr. ix. 22-29; 
Jer. xxxy. 4; and lizr. ii. 42. But in 1 Chr. xxvi. 
we find that this official station of the Korahites 
dated from the time of David, and that their chief 
was then Shelemiah or Meshelemiah, the son of 
(Abi)asaph, to whose custody the east gate fell by 
lot, being the principal entrance. Shelemiah is 
doubtless the same name as Shallum in 1 Chr. ix. 
17, and, perhaps, Meshullam, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 12, 
Neh. xil. 25, where, as in so many other pluces, it 
designates, not the individuals, but the house or 
family. In 2 Chr. xxxi. 14, Kore, the son of Imnah 
the Levite, the doorkeeper towards the east, who 
was over the free-will offerings of God to distribute 
the oblations of the Lord and the most’ holy things, 
was probably a Korahite, as we find the name Kore 
in the family of Korah in 1 Chr. ix. 19. In 1 Chr. 
ix. 31, we find that Mattithiah, the first-born of 
Shallum the Korahite, had the set office over the 
things that were made in the pans. (Burrfngton’s 
Genealogies ; Patrick, Comment. on Num. ; Lyell’s 
Prine. of Geol., ch. 23, 24, 25, on Earthquakes; 
Resenmiiller and Olshausen, On Psalms ; De Wette, 


Jsinl.) A. C. H. 
KO’RATHITES, THE (1127), Num. 
xxvi. 58, [Korauire.] 


* This form, for which there is no justification, 
seems to haye been derived from the reading of the 
Bishop’s Bible in the passage referred to, “ Co- 
rathites,’”? probably a mere misprint. A. 


KOR HITES, THE (117979), Ex. vi. 24; 
1 Chr. xii. 6, xxvi. 1; 2 Chr. xx. ig. [Kkorauree. ] 


KO’RE (S77 [ealler]: Kopé; [Vat. Kwp78,] 
Alex. Xxpn in 1 Chr. ix. 19; Alex. Kopne, 1 Chr. 
xxvi. Ll: Core). 1. A WKorahite, ancestor of Shal- 
lum and Meshelemiah, chief porters in the reign 
of David. 

2. (Kopi): Alex. Kwpy-) Son of Imnah, a 
Levite in the reign of Hezekiah, appointed over 
the free-will offerings and most holy things, and 
a gatekeeper on the eastern side of the ‘Temple 
after the reform of worship in Judah (2 Chr. xxxi. 
14). 

5 In the A. V. of 1 Chr. xxvi. 19, “the sons 
of Korn” (following the Vulg. Core), should 
properly be ‘the sons of the Korhite.” 

KOZ (YP [thorn]: ’Antots [Vat. Arous] 
in Far. ii. 61; "Axicds, Neh. iii. 4, 21; [in Neh. 
iii. 4, Vat. FA. Arws; ver. 21, Vat. AxwB, FA 
IaicwB: ] Aceos in Ezr., Accus in Neh. il. 4, Fae 
cus in Neh. iii. 21) = ‘Accoz = Coz = Haxxoz. 


KUSHA‘IAH [3 syl.] ATMA [Jehovah's 
Gow]: Kioalas [Vat. FA. Ker]: * Casaias). The 
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same as Kisn or Krsnt, the father of Ethan the 
Merarite (1 Chr. xv. 17). 


° 


I, 


LA’ADAH (myd [order, arranging]: 
Aaada; [Vat. Moda0:| Laad), the son of Shelah, 
and grandson of Judah. He is described as the 
“father,” or founder, of MArrsHan in the low- 
Jands of Judah (1 Chr. iy. 21). 


LA’ADAN Qay? [ put in order]: Aaaddy: 
Alex. Tadaada and Aaada: Laadan). 1. An 
Ephraimite, ancestor of Joshua the son of Nun 
(1 Chr, vii. 26). 

2. (Eddy; Alex. Acaday: Leedan, 1 Chr. xxiii. 
7, 8,9: Aaddy Alex. Acday and Aaada: Ledan, 
1 Chr. xxvi. 21.) The son of Gershom, elsewhere 
called Lipni. His descendants in the reign of 
David were among the chief fathers of his tribe, 
and formed part of the Temple-choir. 


LA’BAN qa [while]: AdBav; Joseph. Ad- 
Bavos: Laoun), son of Bethuel, grandson of Nahor 
and Milcah, grand-nephew of Abraham, brother of 
Rebekah, and father of Leah and Rachel; by whom 
and their handmaids Bilhah and Zilpah he was the 
natural progenitor of three fourths of the nation of 
the Jews, and of our Blessed Lord, and the legal 
ancestor of the whole. 

The elder branch of the family remained at Haran 
when Abraham removed to the land of @anaan, and 
it is there that we first meet with Laban, as taking 
the leading part in the betrothal of his sister Re- 
bekah to her cousin Isaac (Gen. xxiy. 10, 29-60, 
xxvil. 43, xxix. 4). Bethuel, his father, plays so 
insignificant a part in the whole transaction, being 
in fact only mentioned once, aad that after his son 
(xxiv. 50), that various conjectures have been formed 
to explain it. Josephus asserts that Bethuel was 
dead, and that Laban was the head of the house 
and his sister’s nataral guardian (Ant. i. 16, § 2); 
in which case ‘ Bethuel’’ must have crept into the 
text inadvertently, or be supposed, with some (Adam 
Clarke, in loc.), to be the name of another brother 
of Rebekah. Le Clere (i Pent.) mentions the con- 
jecture that Bethuel was absent at first, but re- 
turned in time to give his consent to the marriage. 
The mode adopted by Prof. Blunt (U Tnilesigned 
Coincidences, p. 35) to explain what he terms *“ the 
consistent insignificance of Bethuel,” namely, that 
he was incapacitated from taking the management 
of his family by age or imbecility, is most ingenious; 
but the prominence of Laban may be sutticiently 
explained by the custom of the country, which then, 
as now (see Niebuhr. , quoted by Rosenmiiller in loc.), 

gave the brothers the main share in the arrange- 

ment of their sister's me arriage, and the defense of 
her honor (comp. Gen. xxxiv. 13; Judg. xxi. 22; 
2 Sam. xiii. 20-29). [Beruvnrt.] 

The next time Laban appears in the sacred nar- 
rative it is as the host of his nephew Jacob at Haran 
(Gen. xxix. 13, 14). The subsequent transactions 
by which he secured the valuable services of his 
nephew for fourteen years in return for his two 
daughters, and for six years as the price of his 
cattle, together with the disgraceful artifice by which 
he palmed off his elder and less attractive d: aughter 
on the unsuspecting Jacob, are familiar to all (Gen. 
XXIK., XXK-): 


» 
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Laban was absent shearing his sheep, when Jacob, 
having gathered together all his possessions, started 
with his wives and children for his native land; and 
it was not till the third day that he heard of their 
stealthy departure. In hot haste he sets off in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, his indignation at the prospect 
of losing a servant, the value of whose services he 
had proved by experience (xxx. 27), and a family 
who he hoped would have increased the power of 
his tribe, being increased by the discovery of the 
loss of his ter: phim, or household gods, which 
Rachel had carried off, probably with the view of 
securing a prosperous journey. Jacob and _ his 
family had crossed the Euphrates, and were already 
some days’ march in advance of their pursuers; but 
so large a caravan, encumbered with women and 
children, and cattle, would trayel but slowly (comp. 
Gen. xxxili. 15), and Laban and his Leen came 
up with the retreating party on the east side of the 
Jordan, among the mountains of Gilead. The 
collision with his irritated father-in-law might have 
proved dangerous for Jacob but for a divine intima- 
tion to Laban, who, with characteristic hypocrisy, 
passes over in silence the real ground of his dis- 
pleasure at Jacob’s-departure, urging only its clan- 
destine character, which had prey vented his sending 
him away with marks of affection and honor, and 
the theft of his gods. After some sharp mutual 
recrimination, and an unsuccessful search for the 
teraphim, which Rachel, with the cunning which 
characterized the whole family, knew well how to 
hide, a covenant’ of peace was entered into. between 
the two parties, and a cairn raised about a pillar- 
stone set up "by Jacob, both as a memorial of the 
covenant, and a boundary which the contracting 
parties pledged themselves not to pass with hostile 
intentions. After this, in the simple and beautiful 
words of Scripture, “ Laban rose up and kissed his 
sons and his daughters, and blessed them, and de- 
parted, and returned to his place;”’ and he thence- 
forward Males from the Biblical narrative. 

Few Scriptural characters appear in more repul- 
sive colors than Laban, who seems to have concen- 
trated all the duplicity and acquisitiveness which 
marked the family of Haran. ‘The leading principle 
of his conduct was evidently self-interest, and he 
was little scrupulous as. to the means whereby his 
ends were secured. Nothing can excuse the abom- 
inable trick by which he deceived Jacob in the 
matter of his wife, and there is much of harshness 
and mean selfishness in his other relations with 
him. At the same time it is impossible, on an 
unbiased view of the whole transactions, to acquit 
Jacol of blame, or to assign him any yery decided 
superiority over his uncle in fair and generous 
dealing. In the matter of the flocks each was 
evidently seeking to outwit the other; and though 
the whole was divinely overruled to work out im- 
portant issues in securing Jacol’s return to Canaan 
in wealth and dignity, our moral sense revolts from 
what Chalmers (Daily Ser. Readings, i. 60) does 
not shrink from designating the “ sneaking artifices 
for the promotion of his own. selfishness,’ adopted 
for his own enrichment and the impoverishment of 
his uncle; while we can well excuse Laban’s morti- 
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fication at secing himself outdone by his nephew 
in cunning, and the best of his flocks changing 
hands. In their mistaken zeal to defend Jacob, 
Christian writers have unduly depreciated Laban; 
and even the ready hospitality shown by him to 
Abraham’s servant, and the affectionate reception 
of his nephew (Gen. xxiv. 30, 31, xxix. 13, 14), 
have been misconstrued into the acts of a selfish 
man, eager to embrace an opportunity of a lucrative 
connection. No man, however, is wholly selfish; 
and eyen Laban was capable of generous impulses, 
however mean and unprincipled his general con- 
duct. Lewy: 


LA’BAN qa? [white]: AoBdv: Laban), one 
of the landmarks named in the obscure and dis- 
puted passage, Deut. i. 1: “ Paran, and ‘Tophel, and 
Laban, and Hazeroth, and Di-zahab.’’ The mention 
of Hazeroth has perhaps led to the only conjecture 
regarding Laban of which the writer is aware, 
namely, that it is identical with Lisnan (Num. 
xxxili. 20), which was the second station from 
Hazeroth. 

The Syriac Peshito understands the name as 
Lebanon. ‘The Targums, from Onkelos downward, 
play upon the five names in this passage, connecting 
them with the main events of the wanderings. 
Laban in this way suggests the manna, because of 
its white color, that being the force of the word in 
Hebrew. G. 


LAB’ANA (AaBavd : Labana), 1 Esdr. y. 29. 
[LEBANA. | 


* LACE (0. Eng. las, Fr. lacs, Span. lazo, 
“Jasso,”’ It. daccio, from the Lat. lrgweus) is used 
in the sense of cord or band in Ex. xxviii. 28, 37, 
xxxix. 21, 31. The corresponding Hebrew word, 


3, pathil, from a yerb signifying “to twist,” 
is translated thread in Judg. xvi. 9, line in Ez. xl. 
3, wire (of gold) in Ex. xxxix. 3, ribhand 3 in Num. 
xv. 38, ae very improperly bracelets in Gen. 
xxxvill. 18, 25, where it denotes the cord or string 
by which the signet-ring was suspended from the 
neck, A. 


LACEDEMO’NIANS (Srapriarat ; once 
Aaredatudyior, 2 Mace. v. 9: Spartiate, Sprertiani, 
Lacedemone), the inhabitants of Sparta or Lace- 
demon, with whom the Jews claimed kindred 
(1 Mace. xi. 2, 5, 6,20, 213 xiv. 20, 28%: xy.23; 
2 Mace v. 9). [Srarra.] 


LA’CHISH (wr [perh. obstinate, invinci- 
ble, Dietr.] : are Aayis, exe. Is. xxxvi. 2, 
Aaxns, Mie. 13, Aaxeis} Vat. Alex., FA. in 
Neh. and ie Sin. in Is. xxxvi. 2,] Aaxeis; [in 
Is. xxxvii. 8, Alex. Sin. omit;] but in Vat. of 
Josh. xy. Maxns;% Joseph. Adxeia: Lachis), a 
city of the Amorites, the king of which joined with 
four others, at the invitation of Adonizedek king 
of Jerusalem, to chastise the Gibeonites for their 
league with Israel (Josh. x. 3, 5). They were, 
however, routed by Joshua at Beth-horon, and the 
king of Lachish fell a victim with the others under 
the trees at, Makkedah (ver. 26). The destruction of 
the town seems to have shortly followed the death 


@ The ordinary editions of the Vatican LXX., 
Tischendorf's included, give Aaxis, and the Alex. 
Aaxets ; but the edition of the former by Cardinal 
Mai has the Aaye(s throughout. In Josh. xy. 39, all 
trace of Lachish has disappeared in the common 
editions; but in Mai’s, May7js is inserted between 

e 


*TaxapeyA and kat Baoyd06. [In this note, as through- 
out the original edition of the Dictionary, the edition 
of the LXX. printed at Rome in 1587 is erroneously 
supposed to represent the Vatican manuscript No. 1209, 
though it differs from it, in proper names alone, in 
thousands of places. — A.] a 
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of the king: it was attacked in its turn, immediately 
after the fall of Libnah, and notwithstanding an 
effort to relieve it by Horam king of Gezer, was 
taken, and every soul put to the sword (vy. 31-33). 
In the special statement that the attack lasted two 
days, in contradistinction to the other cities which 
were taken in one (see ver. 35), we gain our first 
glimpse of that strength of position for which 
Lachish was afterwards. remarkable. In the cata- 
logue of the kings slain by Joshua (xii. 10-12), 
Lachish occurs in the same place with regard to the 
others as in the narrative just quoted; but in Josh. 


xy., where the towns are separated into groups, it | 


is placed in the Shefcluh, or lowland district, and 
in the same group with elon and Makkedah (ver. 
39), apart from its former companions. It should 
not be overlooked that, though included in the low- 
land district, Lachish was a town of the Amorites, 
who appear to have been essentially niountaineers, 
Its king is expressly named as one of the “kings of 
the Amorites who dwell in the mountains” (Josh. 
x.6). A similar remark has already been made of 
JARMUTH, KwILAu, and others; and see JUDAN, 
vol. ii. p. 1490 5. Its proximity to Libnah is im- 
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plied many‘centuries later (2 K. xix. 8). Lachish 
was one of the cities fortified and garrisoned by 
Rehoboam after the revolt of the northern king- 
dom (2 Chr. xi. 9). What was its fate during the 
invasion of Shishak— who no doubt advanced by 
the usual route throngh the maritime lowland, 
which would bring him under its yery walls — we 
are not told. But it is probable that it did not 
materially suffer, for it was evidently a place of 
security later, when it was chosen as a refuge by 
Amaziah king of Judah from the conspirators who 
' threatened him in Jerusalem, and to whom he at 
last fell a victim at Lachish (2 K. xiv. 19, 2 Chr. 
xxy. 27). Later still, in the reign of Hezekiah, it 
was one of the cities taken by Sennacherib when 
on his way from Pheenicia to Egypt (Rawlinson’s 
Herod. i. 477). It is specially mentioned that he 
laid siege to it “with all his power’ ” (2 Chr. xxxii. 
eye and here “ the great king’’ himself remained, 
while his officers only were dispatched to Jerusalem 
(2) Chir: sco Os 2K xviii 17); 


{ 


This sieve is considered by Layard and Hincks 
to be depicted on the slabs found by the former in 
one of the chambers of the palace at Kouyunjik, 
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which bear the 
mighty king, 
sitting on the throne of judgment before (or at the 
entrance of) the city of Lachish (Lakhisha). I 
give permission for its slaughter’? (Layard, NV. ¢ 


inscription ‘ Sennacherib, the 
king of the country of Assyria, 


B. pp. 149-52, and 153, note). These slabs con- 
tain a view of a city which, if the inscription is 
correctly interpreted, must be Lachish itself. 
Another slab seems to show the ground-plan of 
the same city after its occupation by the conquerors 
— the Assyrian tents pitched within the walls, and 
the foreign worship going on. ‘The features of the 
town appear to be accurately given. At any rate 
there is considerable agreement between the two 
views in the character of the walls and towers, and 
both are unlike those represented on other slabs. 
Both support in a remarkable manner the con- 
clusions above drawn from the statement of the 
Bible as to the position of Lachish. ‘The eleva- 
tion of the town (fig. 1) shows that it was on hilly 
ground, one part higher than the other. This is 


Fig. 1. The city of Lachish repelling the 
attack of Sennacherib. From Layard’s Men~ 
uments of Nineveh, 2d Series, plate 21. 


also testified to by the background of the scene in 
fiz. 2, which is too remote to be included in the 
limits of the woodcut, but which in the original 
shows a very hilly country covered with vineyards 
and fig-trees. On the other hand the palms round 
the town in fig. 2 point to the proximity of the 
maritime plain, in which palms flourished — and 
still flourish — more than in any other region of 
Palestine. But though the Assyrian records thus 
appear @ to assert the capture of Lachish, no state- 
ment is to be found either in the Bible or Josephus 
that it was taken. Indeed, some expressions in the 
former would almost seem to tmply the reverse (see 
“thought to win them,’ 2 Chr. xxxii. 1; de- 
parted > from Lachish,” 2 K. xix. 8; and especially 
Jer. xxxiy. 7). 

The warning of Micah (i. 13)¢ was perhaps de- 
livered at this time. Obscure as the passage is, it 
plainly implies that from Lachish some form of 
idolatry, possibly belonging to the northern king- 
dom, had been imported into Jerusalem. 


@ Col. Rawlinson seems to read the name as Lubana, 
t, é. Libnah (Layard, V. § B. 153, note). 

b This is also the opinion of Rawlinson (Herod. i. 
430, note 6). 


e The play of the words is between Lacish and 
Recesh (WD), A. V. “swift beast”), and the ex- 
hortation is to flight, 
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After the return from Captivity, Lachish with its 
surrounding “fields’” was reoccupied by the Jews 
(Neh. xi. 30). It is not, however, named in the 
books of the Maccabees, nor indeed does its name 
reappear in the Bible. 

By Eusebius and Jerome, in the Onomasticon, 
Lachish is mentioned as “7 miles from Kleuthe- 
ropolis, towards Daroma,’’ 7. e. towards the south. 
No trace of the name has yet been found in any 
position at all corresponding to this. A site called 


Um-Lakis, situated on a “low round swell or 
knoll,” and displaying a few columns and other 
fragments of ancient buildings, is found between 


LADDER OF TYRUS, THE 


Gaza and Beit-Jibrin, probably the ancient Eleu- 
theropolis, at the distance of 11 miles (14 Roman 
miles), and in a direction not S., but about W. S. 
W. from the latter. Two miles east of Um-Lakis 
is a site of similar character, called '-Aj/an (Rob. ii. 
46, 47). Among modern travellers, these sites 
appear to have been first discovered by Dr. Robin- 
son. While admitting the identity of Ajldn with 
Ecion, he disputes that of Um-Lakis, on the 
eround that it is at variance with the statement of 
Eusebius, as above quoted; and further that the 
remains are not those of a fortified city able to 
brave an Assyrian army (47). On the other hand, 


Fig. 2. Plan of Lachish (?) after its capture. 


in favor of the identification are the proximity of 
Felon (if ’Ajldn be it), and the situation of Um- 
Lakis in the middle of the plain, right in the road 
from Egypt. By “Daroma”’ also Eusebius may 
have intended, not the southern district, but a 
place of that name, which is mentioned in the 
Talmud, and is placed by the accurate old traveller 
hap-Parchi as two hours south of Gaza (Zunz in 
Benj. of Tudela, by Asher, ii. 442). With regard 
to the weakness of Um-Ldkis, Mr. Porter has a 
good comparison between it and Ashdod (/andbk. 
p. 261). G. 

LACUNUS (Aakkotvos: Caleus), one of the 
sons of Addi, who returned with Ezra, and had 
married a foreign wife (1 Esdr. ix. 31). The name 
does not occur in this form in the parallel lists of 
Kzr. x., but it apparently oceupies the place of 
CHELAL (ver. 380), as is indicated by the Caleus of 
the Vulg. 


LA’DAN ({Ald. Aaddv;] Aaddy, Tisch. 
{t. e. Rom.], but Acay in Mai’s ed. [2. e. Vat.]: 
‘Dalavus), 1 Esdr. y. 87. [DELArAn, 2. 


@ This name is found in the Talmud, mobo 


VST. See Zunz (Benj. of Tud. 402). 
6 Maundrell, ordinarily so exact (March 17), places 


From the same work, plate 24. 


LADDER OF TYRUS, THE (7 kaAtpat 
Tupou: a terminis Tyrt, possibly reading kAlua), 
one of the extremities (the northern) of the district 
over which Simon Maccaheus was made captain 
(orparnyds) by Antiochus VI. (or Theos), very 
shortly after his coming to the throne; the other 
being “the borders of Egypt’? (1 Mace. xi. 59). 
The Ladder of Tyre,“ or of the Tyrians, was the 
local name for a high mountain, the highest in that 
neighborhood, a hundred stadia north of Ptolemais, 
the modern Akka or Acre (Joseph. B. J. ii. 10, 
§ 2). The position of the Ras en-Nakhurah agrees 
very nearly with this, as it lies 10 miles, or about 
120 stadia, from Akka, and is characterized by 
travellers from Parchi downwards as very high and 
steep. Both the Ras en-Nakhurah and the Ras 
el-Abyad, i. e. the White Cape, sometimes called 
Cape Blanco, a headland 6 miles still farther north, 
are surmounted by a path cut.in zigzags; that 
over the latter is attributed to Alexander the Great. 
It is possibly from this circumstance that the Ras 
el-Abyad® is by some travellers (Irby, Van de 
Velde, ete.) treated as the ladder of the Tyrians. 


“the mountain climax? at an hour and a quarter 
south of the Nahr Ibrahim Bassa (Adonis River), 


meaning therefore the headland which encloses on the 
north the bay of Juneh above Beirtt! On the other 
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But by the early and accurate Jewish traveller, 
hap-Parchi @ (Zunz, 402), and in our own times by 
Robinson (iii. 89), Mislin (Les Saints Lieum, ii. 
9), Porter (Handbk. p. 389), Schwarz (76), Stanley 
(S. § P. p. 264), the Ras en-Nakhurah is identified 
with the ladder; the last-named trayeller pointing 
out well that the reason for the name is the fact of 
its “differing from Carmel in that it leaves no 
beach between itself and the sea, and thus, by cut- 
ting off all communication round its base, acts as 
the natural barrier between the Bay of Acre and 
the maritime plain to the north —in other words, 
between Palestine and Pheenicia’”’ (comp. p. 266). 
G. 


LA‘’EL (Crs [to God, i. e. consecrated to 
him, First]: Aad: Laél), the father of Eliasaph, 
prince of the Gershonites at the time of the Ixo- 
dus (Num. ili, 24). 

LA’HAD (72: padd; [Vat. Aaad;] Alex. 
Aad: Laad), son of Jahath, one of the descendants 
éf Judah, from whom sprung the Zorathites, a 


branch of the tribe who settled at Zorah, accord- 
ing to the Targ. of R. Joseph’ (1 Chr. iy. 2). 


LAHAY-RO', THE WELL (TT? M82 


W771: Td ppéap THS bpdcews: puteus, cujus no- 
men est [xxy. 11, nomine] Viventis et Videntis). In 
this form is given inthe A. V. of Gen. xxiv. 62, and 
xxv. 11, the name of the famous well’ of Hagar’s 
relief, in the oasis of verdure round which Isaac 
afterwards resided. In xvi. 14—the only other 
occurrence of the name —it is represented in the 
full Hebrew form of Brer-LAwAt-ror. In the 
Mussulman traditions the well Zemzem in’the Beit- 
allah of Mecca is identical with it. [Leni] G. 


LAHMAM (O97: Mayes rad Maaxds; 
Alex. Aauas: Leheman, Leemas), « town in the 
lowland district of Judah (Josh. xv. 40) named be- 
tween CABBON and KirHuisn, and in the same 
group with LAcuisH. It is not mentioned in the 
Onomasticon, nor does it appear that any traveller 
has sought for or discovered its site. 

In many MSS. and editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
amongst them the Rec. Text of Van der Hooght, 
the name is given with a final s— Lachmas.? 
Corrupt as the LXX. text is here, it will be ob- 
served that both MSS. exhibit the s. This is the 
case also in the Targum and the other oriental 
versions. he ordinary copies of the Vulgate have 
Leheman, but the text published in the Benedic- 
tine edition of Jerome Leemas. G. 


LAH’MI orart> [Bethlehemite ? Rom. rdy 
Aaxul; Vat.] tov EAewees Alex. tov Aceuev: 
Beth-lehem-ites), the brother of Goliah the Gittite, 
slain by Elhanan the son of Jair, or Jaor (1 Chr. 
xx. 5). In the parallel narrative (2 Sam. xxi. 19), 
amongst other differences, Lahini disappears in the 
word Beth hal-lachmi, i. e. the Bethlehemite. This 
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reading is imported into the Vulgate of the Chron. 
(see above). What was the original form of the 
passage has been the subject of much debate; the 
writer has not however seen cause to alter the conclu- 
sion to which he came under ELHANAN — that the 
text of Chronicles is the more correct of the two. 
Tn addition to the LXX., the Peshito and the Tar- 
gum both agree with the Hebrew in reading Lachmi. 
The latter contains a tradition that he was slain on 
the same day with his brother. G. 


LA/ISH (tY [Vion]; in Isaiah, TWD : Aa 
aa3 Judg. xviii. 29, ObAauats;¢ Alex. Aazis; [in 
Is. x. 30, Vat. Alex. ey Sa, Sin. omits:] Lats, 
{Laisw in Is.]), the city which was taken by the 
Danites, and under its new name of DAN became 
famous as the northern limit of the nation, and as 
the depository, first of the graven image of Micah 
(Judg. xviii. 7, 14, 27, 29), and subsequently of 
one of the calves of Jeroboam. In another ac- 
count of the conquest the name is given, with a 
yariation in the form, as Lesuem (Josh. xix. 47). 
It is natural to presume that Laish was an ancient 
sanctuary, before its appropriation for that purpose 
by the Danites, and we should look for some ex- 
planation of the mention of Dan instead of Laish 
in Gen. xiv.; but nothing is as yet forthcoming on 
these points. There is no reason to doubt that the 
situation of the place was at or very near that of 
the modern Banias. [DAn.] 

In the A. V. Laish is again mentioned in the 
graphic account by Isaiah of Sennacherib’s march 
on Jerusalem (Is. x. 30): ‘Lift up thy voice, O 
daughter of Gallim! cause it to be heard unto 
Laish, oh poor Anathoth!’’ — that is, cry so loud 
that your shrieks shall be heard to the very con- 
fines of the land. This translation — in which our 
translators followed the yersion of Junius and 
Tremellius, and the comment of Grotius — is adopt- 
ed because the last syllable of the name which ap- 
pears here as Laishah is taken to be the Hebrew 
particle of motion, ‘to Laish,’’ as is undoubtedly 
the case in Judg. xviii. 7. But such a rendering 
is found neither in any of the ancient versions, nor 
in those of modern scholars, as Gesenius, Ewald, 
Zunz, ete.; nor isthe Hebrew word @ here rendered 
“cause it to be heard,’ found elsewhere in that 
voice, but always absolute — ‘hearken,” or “ at- 
tend.’ ‘There is a certain violence in the sudden 
introduction amongst these little Benjamite vil- 
lages of the frontier town so very far remote, and 
not less in the use of its ancient name, elsewhere 
so constantly superseded by Dan. (See Jer. viii. 
16.) On the whole it seems more consonant with 
the tenor of the whole passage to take Laishah as 
the name of a small village lying between Gallim 
and Anathoth, and of which hitherto, as is still the 
case with the former, and until 1831 was the case 
with the latter, no traces have been found. 

In 1 Mace. ix. 5 a village named Alasa (Mai, and 
Alex. AAaca; A. V. Eleasa) is mentioned as the 


hand, Irby and Mangles (Oct. 21), with equally unu- 
sual inaccuracy, give the name of Cape Blanco to the 
Ras Nakurah—an hour’s ride from es-Zib, the an- 
cient Ecdipps. Wilson also (ii. 232) has fallen into a 
curious confusion between the two. 

a He gives the name as al-Navakir, probably a 


mere corruption of en-Nakura. 


b pam for pnt, by interchange of D 
Dd. 


for 


e The LXX. have here transferred literally the He- 


brew words wird DUAN), «and indeed Laish.”? Ex- 
actly the same thing is done in the case of Luz, 
Gen. xxviii. 19. 


@ SDT, biphil imp., from aw. 
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scene of the battle in which Judas was killed. In 
the Vulgate it is given as Laisa. If the Berea at 
which Demetrius was encamped on the same occa-~ 
sion was Beeroth —and from the Peshito reading 
this seems likely — then Alasaor Laisha was some- 
where on the northern road, 10 or 12 miles from 
Jerusalem, about the spot at which a village named 
Adasa existed in the time of Eusebius and Jerome. 
D (A) and L (A) are so often interchanged in 
Greek manuscripts, that the two names may indi- 
cate one and the same place, and that the Laishah 
of Isaiah. Such an identification would be to a 
certain extent consistent with the requirements of 
[s. x. 80, while it would throw some light on the 
mncertain topography of the’last strug¢le of Judas 
Maccabeus. But it niust be admitted that at 
present it is but conjectural: and that the neigh- 
borhood of Beeroth is at the best somewhat far 
removed from the narrow circle of the villages 
enumerated by Isaiah. G. 


LA‘ISH (bbe [Gon]; in 2 Sam. the orig. 


text, Cethib, has wy: [Rom. Apis, Vat.] Apecs, 
DeAAns; Alex. Aas, Aaes: Lazs), father of Phal- 
tiel, to whom Saul had given Michal, David's wife 
(1 Sam. xxv. 44; 2 Sam. iii. 15). He wasa, native 
of GALLIM. It is very remarkable that the names 
of Laish (Laishah) and Gallim should be found in 
conjunction at a much later date (Is. x. 30). G. 

LAKES. [PALESTINE. | 

LA/KUM (aap, i. e. LakkGm = [way-ob- 
structer defense]: Awddu; Alex. — un- 
usually wide of the Hebrew — ews Axpov; [Comp. 
Aarctovu:| Lecum), one of the places which formed 
the landmarks of the boundary of Naphtali (Josh. | ° 
xix. 33), named next to Jabneel, and apparently 
between it and the Jordan; but the whole state- 
ment is exceedingly obscure, and few, if any, of 
the names have yet been recognized. Lakkum is hut 
casually named in the Onomasticon, and no one 
since has discovered its situation. The rendering 
of the Alex. LXX. is worth remark. G. 


LAMB. 1. WS, is the Chaldee 
equivalent of the Hebrew cebes. See below, No. 
6 (Ezr. vi. 9, 17, vii. 17). 


2, 12%, taléh (1 Sam. vii. 9; Is. Ixv. 25), a 


young sucking lamb; originally the young of any 
animal. The noun from the same root in Arabic 
signifies “a fawn,’ in Ethiopie “a kid,’ in Samar- 
itan “a boy;’’ while in Syriac it denotes ‘a 
boy,” and in the fem. “a girl.” Hence “ Talitha 
kumi,” ‘“Damsel, arise!” (Mark v. 41). The 
plural of a cognate form occurs in Is. xl. 11. 


8. Waa, cebes, =e, 
nines mwa9, cibsah, or mae, 


mab, cisbah, respectively denote a male and 
fernale lamb from the first to the third year. The 
former perhaps more nearly coincide with the pro- 
vincial term hog or hogget, which is applied to a 
young ram before he is shorn. ‘The corresponding 
word in Arabic, according to Gesenius, denotes a 
ram at that period when he has lost his first two 
teeth and four others make their appearance, which 
happens in the second or third year. Young rams 


immar, 


ceseb, and the femi- 


cabsdh, and 


of this age formed an important part of almost 


every sacrifice. They were offered at the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 88-41), 


a” 
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on the Sabbath day (Num. xxviii. 9), at the feast 
of the new moon (Num. xxviii. 11), of trumpets 
(Num. xxix. 2), of tabernacles (Num. xxix. 13-40), 
of Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 18-20), and of the Pass- 
over (Ix. xii. 5). They were brought by the 
princes of the congregation as burnt-offerings at 
the dedication of the tabernacle (Num. yii.), and 
were offered on solemn occasions like the consecra- 
tion of Aaron (Ley. ix. 3), the coronation of Solo- 
mon (1 Chr. xxix. 21), the purification of the Tem- 
ple under Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 21), and the 
great passover held in the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 7). They formed part of the sacrifice offered 
at the purification of women after childbirth (Lev. 
xii. 6), and at the cleansing of a leper (Lev. xiv. 
10-25)... They accompanied the presentation of 
first-fruits (Ley. xxiii. 12). When the Nazarites 
commenced their period of separation they offered 
a he-lamb for a trespass-offering (Num. vi. 12): 
and at its conclusion a he-lamb was sacrificed as a 
burnt-offering, and an ewe-lamb as a sin-offering 
(v. 14). An ewe-lamb was also the offering for thf 
sin of ignorance (Lev. iv. 82). 

~D, car, a fat ram, or more probably “ weth- 


” 


er,” as the word is generally employed in opposi- 
tion to ayil, which strictly denotes a “ ram *’ (Deut. 
xxxil. 14; 2 K. iii. 4; Is. xxxiv. 6). Mesha king 
of Moab sent tribute to the king of Israel 100.- 
000 fat wethers: and this circumstance is made use 
of by R. Joseph Kimchi to explain Is. xvi. 1, 
which he rewards as an exhortation to the Moabites 
to renew their tribute. The Tyrians obtained 
their supply from Arabia and Kedar (Ez. xxvii. 21), 
and the pastures of Bashan were famous as grazing 
grounds (Kz. xxxix. 18). [BAsHAn, Amer. ed.] 
5. NY; tson, rendered “lamb” in Ex. xii. 21, 
is wicnell a collective term denoting a ‘flock ”’ 
of small cattle, sheep and goats, in distinction from 
herds of the larger animals ‘(Eccl. ii. 7; Ez. xlv. 
15). In opposition to this collective term the word 


6. TTD, seh, is applied to denote the individ- 
uals of a flock, whether sheep or goats; and hence, 
though “lamb” is in many passages the rendering 
of the A. V., the marginal reading gives “kid” 
(Gen. xxii. 7, 8; Ex. xii. 3, xxii. 1, &e.).. (SHEEP. ] 

On the Paschal Lamb see PASSOVER. 

Wachee 

LAMECH (qr: [perh. youth, one in his 


strength, Ges.]: Aapéx : Lamech), properly Lemech, 
the name of two persons in antediluvian history. 
1. The fifth lineal descendant from Cain (Gen. iv. 
18-24). He is the only one except Enoch, of the 
posterity of Cain, whose history is related with 
some detail. He is the first polygamist on record. 
His two wives, Adah and Zillah, and his daughter 
Naamah, are, with Eve, the only antediluvian 
women whose names are mentioned hy Moses. 
His three sons —JABAL, JUBAL, and TunAr- 
CAIN, are celebrated in Scripture as authors of 
useful inventions. The Targum of Jonathan adds,. 
that his diughter was ‘the mistress of sounds and 
songs,” t. e. the first poetess. Josephus (Ant. i. 
2, § 2) relates that the number of his sons was 
seventy- seven, and Jerome records the same tradi- 
tion, adding that they were all cut off by the Del- 
uge, and that: this was the seventy-and-sevenfold 
vengeance which Lamech imprecated. 

The remarkable poem which Lamech uttered has 
not yet been explained quite satisfactorily. It is 
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the subject of a dissertation by Hilliger in 
Thesaurus Theologico-Philol, i. 141, and is dis- 
cussed at length by the various commentators on 
Genesis. The history of the descendants of Cain 
closes with a song, which at least threatens blood- 
shed. Delitzsch observes, that as the arts which 
were afterwards consecrated by pious men to a 
heavenly use had their origin in the family of Cain, 
so this early effort of poetry is composed in honor, 
not of God, but of some deadly weapon. It is the 
only extant spezimen of antediluvian poetry; it 
came down, perhaps as a popular song, to the 
generation for whom Moses wrote, and he inserts it 
in its proper place in his history. Delitzsch traces 
in it all the peculiar features of later Semitic 
poetry — rhythm, assonance, parallelism, strophe, 
and poetic diction. It may be rendered: — 


Adah and Zillah! hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech! give ear unto my speech ; 
For a man had I slain for smiting me, 

And a youth for wounding me : 
Surely sevenfold shall Cain be avenged, 

But Lamech seventy and seven. 


\ 

The A. V. makes Lamech declare himself a 
murderer, “I have slain a man to my wounding,’’ 
ete. This is the view taken in the LXX. and the 
Vulgate. Chrysostom (//om. xx. in Gen.) regards 
Lamech as a murderer stung by remorse, driven to 
make public confession of his guilt solely to ease 
his conscience, and afterwards (//om. in Ps. vi.) 
obtaining mercy. Theodoret (Quest. in Gen. 
xliv.) sets him down as a murderer. Basil (Zp. 
260 [317], § 5) interprets Lamech’s words to mean 
that he had committed two murders, and that he 
deserved a much severer punishment thaw Cain, as 
having sinned after plainer warning; Basil adds, 
that some persons interpret the last lines of the 
poem as meaning, that whereas Cain’s sin increased, 
and was followed after seven generations by the 
punishment of the Deluge washing out the foulness 
of the world, so Lamech’s sin shall be followed in 
the seventy-seventh (see St. Luke iii, 23-38) 
generation by the coming of Him who taketh 
away the sin of the world. Jerome (Zp. xxxvi. 
ad Damasum, t. i. p. 161) relates as a tradition of 
his predecessors and of the Jews, that Cain was 
accidentally slain by Lamech in the seventh genera- 
tion from Adam. ‘This legend is told with fuller 
details by Jarchi. According to him, the occasion 
of the poem was the refusal of Lamech’s wives to 
associate with him in consequence of his haying 
killed Cain and Tubal-cain; Lamech, it is said, 
was blind, and was led about by Tubal-cain; when 
the latter saw in the thicket what he supposed to 
be a wild-beast, Lamech, by his son’s direction, 
shot an arrow at it, and thus slew Cain; in alarm 
and indignation at the deed, he killed his son; 
hence his wives refused to associate with him; and 
he excuses himself as having acted without a 
vengeful or murderous purpose. Luther considers 
the occasion of the poem to be the deliberate 
murder of Cain by Lamech. Lightfoot (Decas 
Ohorogr. Marc. prem. § iv.) considers Lamech as 
expressing remorse for having, as the first polyg- 
amist, introduced more destruction and murder 
than Cain was the author of into the world. 
Pfeiffer (Diff. Scrip. Loc. p. 25) collects different 
opinions with his usual diligence, and concludes 
that the poem is Lamech’s vindication of himself to 
his wives, who were in terror for the possible conse- 
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Seth. Lowth (De 8. Poesi Heb. iv.) and Michaelis 
think that Lamech is excusing himself for some 
murder which he had committed in self-defense, 
“for a wound inflicted on me.” 

A rather milder interpretation has been given to 
the poem by some, whose opinions are perhaps of 
greater weight than the preceding in a question of 
Hebrew criticism. Onkelos, followed by Pseudo- 
jonathan, paraphrases it, “I have not slain a man 
that [ should bear sin on his account.’ The Arab. 
Ver. (Saadia) puts it in an interrogative form, 
“Have I slain a man?”’ etc. ‘These two versions, 
which are substantially the same, are adopted by 
De Dieu and Bishop Patrick. Aben-Ezra, Calvin, 
Drusius, and Cartwright, interpret it in the future 
tense as a threat, “IJ will slay any man who 
wounds me.’” This version is adopted by Herder; 
whose hypothesis as to the occasion of the poem 
was partly anticipated by Hess, and has been 
received by Rosenmiiller, Ewald, and Delitzsch. 
Herder regards it as Lamech’s song of exultation 
on the invention of the sword by his son Tubal- 
cain, in the possession of which he foresaw a great 
advantage to himself and his family over any 
enemies. This interpretation appears, on the whole, 
to be the best that has been suggested. But 
whatever interpretation be preferred, all persons 
will agree in the remark of Bp. Kidder that the 
occasion of the poem not being revealed, no man 
ean be expected to determine the full sense of it; 
thus much is plain, that they are yaunting words 
in which Lamech seems, from Cain’s indemnity, to 
encourage himself in violence and wickedness. 

Wiceelnalss 

* The sacred writer inserts the lines, says Dr. 
Conant, “as an illustration of the spirit of the 
period of violence and blood, which culminated in the 
state of society deseribed in Gen. vi. 5 and 11-13, 
when ‘the earth was filled with violence.’ They 
celebrate the prowess of an ancient hero, who boasts 
that he had signally avenged his wrong upon his 
adversary, and that the vengeance promised to Cain 
was light, compared with what he had inflicted” 
(Genesis, with a revised Version and Notes, p. 25; 
N.Y. 1868). 18 

2. The father of Noah (Gen. y. 25-31; 1 Chr. i. 
3). Chrysostom (Sem. ix. in Gen. and Hom. xxi. 
in Gen.), perhaps thinking of the character of the 
other Lamech, speaks of this as an unrighteous 
man, though moved by a divine impulse to give a 
prophetic name to his son. Buttmann and others, 
observing that the names of Lamech and Enoch 
are found in the list of Seth’s, as well as in the 
list of Cain’s family, infer that the two lists are 
merely different versions or recensions of one origi- 
nal list, — traces of two conflicting histories of the 
first human family. This theory is deservedly 
repudiated by Delitzsch on Gen. y.  W. T. B. 
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this book, Zchah (7D), is taken, like those of 
the five books of Moses, from the Hebrew word 
with which it opens, and which appears to have 
been almost a received formula for the commence- 
ment of a song of wailing (comp. 2 Sam. i. 19-27). 
The Septuagint translators found themselves obliged, 
as in the other cases referred to, to substitute some 
title more significant, and adopted @pjvo1 "lepeplov 


as the equivalent of Kinoth (map, “ lamenta- 
tions’), which they found in Jer. vii. 29, ix. 10, 


quences of his having slain two of the posterity of | 20; 2 Chr. xxxv. 25, and which had probably been 
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applied familiarly, as it was afterwards by Jewish | 


commentators, to the book itself. ‘The Vulgate 
gives the Greek word and explains it (Threni, id est, 
Lamentationes Jeremie Prophete). Luther and 


the A. V. have given the translation only, in| 


Klaglieder and Lamentations respectively. 

The poems included in this collection appear in 
the Hebrew canon with no name attached to them, 
and there is no direct external evidence that they 
were written by the prophet Jeremiah earlier than 
the date given in the prefatory verse which appears 
in the Septuagint.“ ‘This represents, however, the 
established belief of the Jews after the completion 
of the canon. Josephus (Ant. x. 5, § 1) follows, 
as far as the question of authorship is concerned, 
in the same track, and the absence of any tradition 
or probable conjecture to the contrary, leaves the 
consensus of critics and commentators almost un- 
disturbed.” An agreement so striking rests, as 
might be expected, on strong internal evidence. 
The poems belong unmistakably to the last days 
of the kingdom, or the commencement of the exile. 
They are written by one who speaks, with the 
vividness and intensity of an eye-witness, of the 
misery which he bewails. It might almost be 
enough to ask who else then living could have 
written with that union of strong passionate feeling 
and entire submission to Jehovah which charac- 
terizes both the Lamentations and the Prophecy of 
Jeremiah. The evidences of identity are, however, 
stronger and more minute. In both we meet, once 
and again, with the picture of the “ Virgin- 
daughter of Zion,” sitting down in her shame and 
misery (Lam. i. 15, ii. 13; Jer. xiv. 17). In both 
there is the same vehement outpouring of sorrow. 
The prophet’s eyes flow down with tears (Lam. i. 
16, ii. 11, iii. 48, 49; Jer. ix. 1, xiii. 17, xiv. 17). 
There is the same haunting feeling of being sw- 


rounded with fears and terrors on every side (Lam. | 


ii. 22; Jer. vi. 25, xlvi. 5).¢ In both the worst of 
all the evils is the iniquity of the prophets and the 
priests (Lam. ii. 14, iv. 13; Jer. vy. 30, 31, xiv. 13, 
14). The sufferer appeals for vengeance to the 

righteous Judge (Lam. iii. 64-66; Jer. xi, 20). 
He bids the rival nation that exulted in the fall of 
Jerusalem prepare for a like desolation (Lam. iv. 
21; Jer. xlix. 12). We can well understand, with 
all these instances before us, how the scribes who 
compiled the Canon after the return from Babylon 
should have been led, even in the absence of external 
testimony, to assign to Jeremiah the authorship of 
the Lamentations. 

Assuming this as sufficiently established, there 
come the questions —(1.) When, and on what 
occasion did he write it? (2.) In what relation 
did it stand to his other writings? (3.) What 
light does it throw on his personal history, or on 
that of the time in which he lived? 

I. The earliest statement on this point is that 
of Josephus (Ant. x. 5, § 1). He finds among the 
books which were extant in his own time the 
lamentations on the death of Josiah, which are 
mentioned in 2 Chr. xxxy. 25. As there are no 


a And it came to pass that after Israel was led 
captive and Jerusalem was laid waste, Jeremiah sat 
weeping, and lamented with this lamentation over 
Jerusalem, and said.” 

b The question whether all the five poems were by 
the same writer, has however been raised by Thenius, 
Die Klagelieder erklart: Vorbemerk., quoted in Dayid- 
son’s Introd. to O. T., p. 888. 
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traces of any other poem of this kind in the later 
Jewish literature, it has been inferred, naturally 
enough, that he speaks of this. This opinion was 
maintained also by Jerome, and has been defended 
by some modern writers (Ussher, Dathe, Michaelis,¢ 
Notes to Lowth, Pral. xxii.; Caloyius, Prolegom. 
ad Thren. ; De Wette, Linl. in das A. T., Klagl.). 
It does not appear, however, to rest on any better 
grounds than.a hasty conjecture, arising from the 
reluctance of men to admit that any work by an 
inspired writer can have perished, or the arbitrary 
assumption (De Wette, /. c.) that the same man 
could not, twice in his life, have been the spokes- 
man of a great national sorrow.¢ And against it 
we have to set (1) the tradition on the other side 
embodied in the preface of the Septuagint. (2) the 
contents of the book itself. Admitting that some 
of the calamities described in it may have been 
common to the invasions of Necho and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we yet look in vain for a single word dis- 
tinctive of a funeral dirge over a devout and zealous 
reformer like Josiah, while we find, step by step, 
the closest possible likeness between the pictures of 
misery in the Lamentations and the events of the 
closing years of the reign of Zedekiah. The long 
siege had brought on the famine in which the 
young children fainted for hunger (Lam. ii. 11, 12, 
20, iv. 4,9; 2 K. xxy. 3). he city was taken by 
storm (Lam. ii. 7, iv. 12; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 17). The 
Temple itself was polluted with the massacre of the 
priests who defended it (Lam. ii. 20, 21; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 17), and then destroyed (Lam. ii. 6; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 19). The fortresses and strongholds of 
Judah were thrown down. The anointed of the 
Lord, under whose shadow the remnant of the 
people might have hoped to live in safety, was 
taken prisoner (Lam. iv. 20; Jer. xxxix. 5). The 
chief of the people were carried into exile (Lam. i. 
5, ii. 9; 2 K. xxv. 11). The bitterest grief was 
found in the malignant exultation of the domites 
(Lam, iv. 21; Ps. exxxvii. 7). Under the rule of 
the stranger the Sabbaths and solemn feasts were 
forgotten (Lam. i. 4, ii. 6), as they could hardly 
have been during the short period in which Jerusa- 
lem was in the hands of the Egyptians. Unless 
we adopt the strained hypothesis that the whole 
poem is prophetic in the sense of being predictive, 
the writer seeing the future as if it were actually 
present, or the still wilder conjecture of Jarchi, that 
this was the roll which Jehviachin destroyed, and 
which was re-written by Baruch or Jeremiah 
(Carpzoy, /ntrod. ad lib. V. T. iii. c. iv.), we are 
compelled to come to the conclusion that the coin- 
cidence is not accidental, and to adopt the later, 
not the earlier of the dates. At what period after 
the capture of the city the prophet gave this utter- 
ance to his sorrow we can only conjecture, and the 
materials for doing so with any probability are but 
seanty. ‘The local tradition, which pointed out a 
eavern in the neighborhood of Jerusalem as the 
refuge to which Jeremiah withdrew that he might 
write this book (Del Rio, Proleg. in Thren., 
quoted by Carpzov, Jntrod. U. c.), is as trustworthy 


¢ More detailed coincidences of words and phrases 
are given by Keil (quoting from Pareau) in his Einl. 
in das A. T. § 129, 

@d Michaelis and Dathe, however, afterwards aban- 
doned this hypothesis, and adopted that of the later 
date. 

e The argument that iii. 27 implies the youth of the 
writer, hardly needs to be confuted. 
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as most of the other legends of the time of Helena. 
The ingenuity which aims at attaching each indi- 
vidual poem to some definite event in the prophet’s 
life, is for the most part simply wasted.¢ He may 
have written it immediately after the attack was 
oyer, or when he was with Gedaliah at Mizpeh, or 
when he was with his countrymen at Tahpanhes. 

IL. It is well, howeyer, to be reminded by these 
conjectures that we have before us, not a book in 
five chapters, but five separate poems, each com- 
plete in itself, each having a distinct subject, yet 
brought at the same time under a plan which in- 
cludes them all. It is clear, before entering on 
any other characteristics, that we find, in full pre- 
dominance, that strong personal emotion which 
mingled itself, in greater or less measure, with the 
whole prophetic work of Jeremiah. ‘There is here 
no “word of Jehovah,” no direct message to a sin- 
ful people. The man speaks out of the fullness of 
his heart, and though a higher Spirit than his own 
helps him to give utterance to his sorrows, it is yet 
the language of a sufferer rather than of a teacher. 
There is this measure of truth in the gechnical 
classification which placed the Lamentations among 
the Hagiographa of the Hebrew Canon, in the 
feeling which led the rabbinie writers (Kimchi, 
Pref. in Psalm.) to say that they and the other 
books of that group, were written indeed by the 
help of the Holy Spirit, but not witb the special 
gift of prophecy. , 

Other differences between the two books that 
bear the prophet’s name grew out of this. Here 
there is more attention to form, more elaboration. 
The rhythm is more uniform than in the prophecies. 
A complicated alphabetic structure pervades nearly 
the whole book. It will be remembered that this 
acrostic form of writing was not peculiar to Jere- 
miah. Whatever its origin, whether it had been 
adepted as a help to the memory, and so fitted 
especially for didactic poems, or for such as were 
to be sung by great bodies of people (Lowth, Pre. 
xxii.),? it had been a received, and it would seem 
popular, framework for poems of very different 
characters, and extending probably over a consid- 
erable period of time. The 119th Psalm is the 
great monument which forces itself upon our notice ; 
but it is found also in the 25th, 34th, 37th, 111th, 
112th, 145th — and in the singularly beautiful frag- 
ment appended to the book of Proverbs (Prov. xxxi. 
10-31). ‘Traces of it, as if the work had been left 
half-finished (De Wette, Psalmen, ad loc.) appear 
in the 9th and 10th. In the Lamentations (con- 
fining ourselves for the present to the structure) we 
ineet with some remarkable peculiarities. 
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(1.) Ch. i., ii, and iy. contain 22 verses each, 
arranged in alphabetic order, each yerse falling into 
three nearly balanced clauses (Hwald, Poet. Bitch. 
p- 147); ii. 19 forms an exception as having a 
fourth clause, the result of an interpolation, as if 
the writer had shaken off for a moment the restraint 
of his self-imposed law. LVossibly the inversion of 
the usual order of Y and 5 in ch. ii., iii., iv., may 
have arisen from a like forgetfulness. Grotius, ad 


loc,, explains it on the assumption that here Jere- 
miah followed the order of the Chaldzean alphabet.¢ 


(2.) Ch. iii. contains three short verses under 
each letter of the alphabet, the initial letter being 
three times repeated. 


(3.) Ch. y. contains the same number of verses 
as ch. 1, ii., iv., but without the alphabetic order. 
The thought suggests itself that the earnestness 
of the prayer with which the book closes may have 
carried the writer beyond the limits within which 
he had previously confined himself; but the con- 
jecture (of Ewald) that we have here, as in Ps. ix. 
and x., the rough draught of what was intended to 
have been finished afterwards in the same manner 
as the others, is at least a probable one. 

IIf. The power of entering into the spirit and 
meaning of poems such as these depends on two 
distinct conditions. We must seek to see, as with 
our own eyes, the desolation, misery, confusion, 
which came before those of the prophet. We must 
endeayor also to feel as. he felt when he looked on 
them. And the last is the more difficult of the two. 
Jeremiah was not merely a patriot-poet, weeping 
over the ruin of his country. He was a prophet 
who had seen all this coming, and had foretold it 
as inevitable. He had urged submission to the 
Chaldzeans as the only mode of diminishing the 
terrors of that ‘day of the Lord.’? And now 
the Chaldzeans were come, irritated by the perfidy 
and rebellion of the king and princes of Judah; and 
the actual horrors that he saw, surpassed, though 
he had predicted them, all that he had been able 
to imagine. All feeling of exultation in which, as 
mere prophet of evil, he might have indulged at 
the fulfillment of his forebodings, was swallowed up 
in deep overwhelming sorrow. Yet sorrow, not less 
than other emotions, works on men according to 
their characters, and a man with Jeremiah’s gifts 
of utterance could not sit down in the mere silence 
and stupor of a hopeless grief. He was compelled 
to give expression to that which was devouring his 
heart and the heart of his people. ‘I'he act itself 
was a relief to him. It led him on (as will be seen 
hereafter) to a calmer and serener state. It revived 


@ Pareau (quoted by De Wette, /.c.) connects the 
poems in the life as follows : — 

©. I. During the siege (Jer. xxxvii. 5). 

©. II. After the destruction of the Temple. 

©. II. At the time of Jeremiah’s imprisonment in 
the dungeon (Jer. xxxviii. 6, with Lam. iii. 55). 

C. IV. After the capture of Zedekiah. 

©. V. After the destruction, later than ec. ii. 

'b De Wette maintains (Comment. tiber die Psalm. 
p. 56) that this acrostic form of writing was the out- 
growth of a feeble and degenerate age dwelling on the 
outer structure of poetry when the soul had departed. 
His judgment as to the origin and character of the 
alphabetic form is shared by Ewald (Poet. Biich. i. p. 
140). It is hard, however, to reconcile this estimate 
with the impression made on us by such Psalms as 
the 25th and 34th ; and Ewald himself, in his transla- 
tion of the Alphabetic Psalms and the Lamentations, 

100 


has shown how compatible such a structure is with 
the highest energy and beauty. With some of these, 
too, it must be added, the assignment of a later date 
than the time of David rests on the foregone conclusion 
that the acrostic structure is itself a proof of it. 
(Comp. Delitasch, Commentar tiber den Psalter, on Ps. 
ix., x.). De Wette however allows, condescendingly, 
that the Lamentations, in spite of their degenerate 
taste, “have some merit in their way” (“sind zwar 
in ihrer Art von einigen Werthe’’). 

¢ Similar anomalies occur in Ps. xxxvii., and haye 
received a like explanation (De Wette, Ps. p. 57). It 
is however a mere hypothesis that the Chaldzan 
alphabet differed in this respect from the Hebrew ; 
nor is it easy to see why Jeremiah should haye chosen 
the Hebrew order for one poem, and the Chaldzan for 
the other three. 
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the faith and hope which had been nearly crushed 
out. 

It has to be remembered too, that in thus speak- 
ing he was doing that which many must have 
looked for from him, and so meeting at once their | 
expectations and their wants. Other prophets and | 
poets had made themselves the spokesmen of the | 
nation’s feelinvs on the death of kings and heroes. 
The party that continued faithful to the policy and 
principles of Josiah remembered how the prophet | 
had lamented over his death. The lamentations 
of that period (though they are lost to us) had | 
been accepted as a great national dirge. Was he 
to be silent now that a more terrible calamity had 
fallen upon the people? Did not the exiles in 
Babylon need this form of consolation ? Does not 
the appearance of this book in their Canon of 
Sacred writings, after their return from exile, indi- 
cate that during their captivity they had found that 
consolation in it? 

The choice of a structure so artificial as that 
which has been described above, may at first sight 
appear inconsistent with the deep intense sorrow of 
which it claims to be the utterance. Some wilder 
less measured rhythm would seem to us to have 
been a fitter form of expression. It would belong, 
however, to a yery shallow and hasty eriticism to 
pass this judgment. A man true to the gift he 
has received will welcome the discipline of self- 
imposed rules for deep sorrow as well as for other 
strong emotions. In proportion as he is afraid of 
being carried away by the strong current of feeling, 
will he be anxious to make the laws more difficult, 
the discipline more effectual. Something of this 
kind is traceable in the fact that so many of the 
master-minds of European literature have chosen, 
as the fit vehicle for their deepest, tenderest, most 
impassioned thoughts, the complicated structure 
of the sonnet; in Dante's selection of the terza 
rima for his vision of the unseen world. What the 
sonnet was to Petrarch and to Milton, that the 
alphabetic verse-system was to the writers of Jere- 
miah’s time, the most difficult among the recognized 
forms of poetry, and yet one in which (assuming 
the earlier date of some of the Psalms above referred 
to) some of the noblest thoughts of that poetry had 
been uttered. We need not wonder that he should 
have employed it as fitter than any other for the 
purpose for which he used it. If these Lamenta- 
tions were intended to assuage the bitterness of the 
Babylonian exile, there was, besides this, the sub- 
sidiary advantage that it supplied the memory with 
an artificial help. Hymns and poems of this kind, 
once learnt, are not easily forgotten, and the cir- 
cumstances of the captives made it then, more than 
ever, necessary that they should have this help 
afforded them.¢ 

An examination of the five poems will enable us 
to judge how far each stands by itself, how far they 
are connected as parts forming a whole. We must 
deal with them as they are, not forcing our own 
meanings into them; looking on them not as 
prophetic, or didactic, or historical, but simply as 
lamentations, exhibiting, like other elegies, the dif- 
ferent phases of a pervading sorrow. 

I. The opening verse strikes the key-note of the 
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whole poem. That which haunts the prophet’s 
mind is the solitude in which he finds himself. 
She that was * princess among the nations” (1) 
sits (like the sup.#A CAP?TaA of the Roman medals) 
“ solitary,” “as a widow.” Her “lovers” (the 
nations with whom she had been allied) hold aloof 
from her (2). ‘Ihe heathen are entered into the 
sanctuary, and mock at her Sabbaths (7, 10). 
After the manuer so characteristic of Hebrew poetry, 
the personality of the writer now recedes and now 
advances, and blends by hardly perceptible transi- 
tions with that of the city which he personifies, and 
with which he, as it were, identifies himself. At 
one time, it is the daughter of Zion that asks “ Is 
it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” (12). At 
another, it is the prophet who looks on her, and 
portrays her as ‘+ spreading forth her hands, and 
there is none to contort her’’ (17). Mingling with 
this outburst of sorrow there are two thoughts 
characteristic both of the man and the time. The 
calamities which the nation suffers are the conse- 
quences of its sins. ‘There must be the confession 
of thosg sins: ** The Lord is righteous, for I have 
rebelled against His commandment” (18). There 
is also, at any rate, this gleam of consolation, that 
Judah is not alone in her sufferings. ‘Those who 
have exulted in her destruction shall drink of the 
same cup. They shall be like unto her in the day 
that the Lord shall call (21). 

Il. As the solitude of the city was the subject 
of the first lamentation, so the destruction that 
had laid it waste is that which is most conspicuous 
in the second. Jehovah had thrown down in his 
wrath the strongholds of the daughter of Judah 
(2). The rampart and the wall lament together 
(8). The walls of the palace are given up into the 
hand of the enemy (7). The breach is great as if 
made by the inrushing of the sea (13). With this 
there had been united all the horrors of the famine 
and the assault: young children fainting for hunger 
in the top of every street (19); women eating their 
own children, and so fulfilling the curse of Deut. 
xxvili. 53 (20); the priest and the prophet slain in 
the sanctuary of the Lord (id.). Added to all this, 
there was the remembrance of that which had heen 
all along the great trial of Jeremiah’s life, against 
which he had to wage continual war. The prophets 
of Jerusalem had seen yain and foolish things, false 
burdens, and causes of banishment (14). A righteous 
judgment had fallen on them. The prophets found 
no vision of Jehovah (9). The king and the princes 
who had listened to them were captive among the 
Gentiles. 

Ill. The difference in the structure of this poem 
which has been already noticed, indicates a corre- 
sponding difference in its substance. In the two 
preceding poems, Jeremiah had spoken of the misery 
and destruction of Jerusalem. In the third he 
speaks chiefly, though not exclusively, of his own. 
He himself is the man that has seen affliction (1), 
who has been brought into darkness and not into 
light (2). He looks back upon the long life of 
suffering which he has been called on to endure, 
the scorn and derision of the people, the bitterness 
as of one drunken with wormwood (14, 15). But 
that experience was not one which had ended in 


a The reappearance of this structure in the later 
literature of the Hast is not without interest. Alpha- 
betic poems are found among the hymns of Ephraem 
Syrus (Assemani, Bibl. Orient. iii. p. 68) and other 
writers ; sometimes, as in the case of Ebed-jesus, with 


a much more complicated plan than any of the O. T. 
poems of this type (ibid. iii. p. 828), and these chiefly 
in hymns to be sung by boys at solemn festivals, or 


in.confessions of faith which were meant for their 
instruction. 3 
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darknes: and despair. Here, as in the pri phecies, 
we find a Gospel for the weary and heayy-laden, a 
trust not to be shaken, in the mercy and rihteous- 
ness of Jehovah. The mercies of the Lord are new 
every morning (22, 23). He is good to them that 
wait for Him (25). And the retrospect of that 
sharp experience showed him that it all formed 
part of the discipline which was intended to lead 
him on to a higher blessedness. It was good for a 
man to bear the yoke in his youth, good that he 
should both hope and quietly wait (26, 27). With 
this, equally characteristic of the prophet’s indi- 
viduality, there is the protest against the wrong 
which had been or might hereafter be committed 
by rulers and princes (34-36), the confession that, 
all that had come on him and his people was but 
a righteous retribution, to be accepted humbly, 
with searchings of heart, and repentance (89-42). 
The closing verses may refer to that special epoch 
in the prophet’s life when his own sufferings had 
been sharpest (53-56), and the cruelties of his 
enemies most triumphant. If so, we can enter 
more fully, remembering this, into the thanksgiving 
with which he acknowledge the help, deliverance, 
redemption, which he had received from God (57, 
58). And feeling sure that, at some time or other, 
there would be for him a yet higher lesson, we can 
enter with some measure of sympathy, even into 
the terrible earnestness of his appeal from the un- 
just judgment of earth to the righteous Judge, into 
his ery for a retribution without which it seemed 
to him that the Eternal Righteousness would fail 
(64-66). 

[V. It might seem, at first, as if the fourth poem 
did but reproduce the pictures and the ‘thoughts 
of the first and second. There come before us, once 
again, the famine, the misery, the desolation, that 
had fallen on the holy city, making all faces gather 
blackness. One new element in the picture is found 
in the contrast between the past glory of the con- 
secrated families of the kingly and priestly stocks 
(Nazarites in A. V.) and their later misery and 
shame. Some changes there are, however, not with- 
out interest in their relation to the poet’s own life 
and to the history of his time. All the facts gain 
a new significance by being seen in the light of the 
personal experience of the third poem. ‘The decla- 
ration that all this had come “for the sins of the 
prophets and the iniquities of the priests,” is clearer 
and sharper than before (13). ‘There is the giving 
up of the last hope which Jeremiah had cherished, 
when he urged on Zedekiah the wisdom of submis- 
sion to the Chaldeans (20). The closing words 
indicate the strength of that feeling against the 
Edomites which lasted all through the Captivity « 
(21, 22). She, the daughter of Edom, had rejoiced 
in the fall of her rival, and had pressed on the 
work of destruction. But for her too there was the 
doom of being drunken with the cup of the Lord's 
wrath. Vor the daughter of Zion there was hope 
of pardon, when discipline should have done its 
work and the punishment of her iniquity should be 
accomplished. 

V. One great difference in the fifth and last 
section of the poem has been already pointed out. 


@ Comp. with this Obad. ver. 10, and Ps. exxxvii. 7. 

b The Vulgate imports into this verse also the 
thought of a shameful infamy. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the literal meaning conveyed to 
the mind of an Israelite one of the lowest offices of 
slave-labor (comp. Judg. xvi. 21). 


| 


| have fallen under the wood (13). 
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It obviously indicates either a deliberate abandon- 
ment of the alphabetic structure, or the unfinished 
character of the concluding elegy. The title pre- 
fixed in the Vulgate, “ Oratio Jeremie Prophete,” 
points to one marked characteristic which may have 
occasioned this difference. There are signs also of 
a later date than that of the preceding poems. 
Though the horrors of the famine are ineffaceable, 
yet that which he has before him is rather the con- 
tinued protracted suffering of the rule of the Chal- 
dans. ‘The mountain of Zion is desolate, and the 
foxes walk on it (18). Slaves have ruled over the 
people of Jehovah (8). Women have been sub- 
jected to intolerable outrages (11). The young 
men have been taken to grind,? and the children 
But in this also, 
deep as might be the humiliation, there was hope, 
even as there had heen in the dark hours of the 
prophet’s own life. He and his people are sustained 
by the old thought which had been so fruitful of 
comfort to other prophets and psalmists. The 
periods of suftering and struggle which seemed so 
long, were but as moments in the lifetime of the 
Eternal (19); and the thought of that eternity 
brought with it the hope that the purposes of love 
which had been declared so clearly should one day 
be fulfilled. The last words of this lamentation 
are those which haye risen so often from broken 
and contrite hearts, “ Turn thou us, O Lord, and 
we shall be turned. Renew our days as of old”’ 
(21). That which had begun with wailing and 
weeping ends (following Ewald’s and Michaelis’s 
translation) with the question of hope, “+ Wilt thou 
utterly reject us? Wilt thou be very wroth against 
UStnes : 

There are perhaps few portions of the O. 'T. 
which appear to have done the work they were 
meant to do more effectually than this. It has 
presented but scanty materials for the systems and 
controversies of theology. It has supplied thousands 
with the fullest utterance for their sorrows in the 
critical periods of national or individual suffering. 
We may well believe that it soothed the weary years 
of the Babylonian exile (comp. Zech. i. 6, with 
Lam. ii. 17). When they returned to their own 
land, and the desolation of Jerusalem was remem- 
bered as belonging only to the past, this was the 
book of remembrance. On the ninth day of the 
month of Ab (July), the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
were read, year by year, with fasting and weeping, 
to commemorate the misery out of which the people 
had been delivered. It has come to be connected 
with the thoughts of a later devastation, and its 
words enter, sometimes at least, into the prayers 
of the pilgrim Jews who meet at the ‘“ place of 
wailing ’* to mourn oyer the departed glory of their 
city.¢ It enters largely into the nobly-constructed 
order of the Latin Chureh for the seryices of Pas- 
sion-week (Breviar. Rom. Feria Quinta. “In 
Cena Domini”). If it has been comparatively in 
the background in times when the study of Serip- 
ture had passed into casuistry and speculation, it 
has come forward, once and again, in times of 
danger and suffering, as a messenger of peace, com- 
forting men, not after the fashion of the friends of 


e Is there any uniform practice in these devotions ? 
The writer hears from some Jews that the only prayers 
said are those that would have been said, as the 
prayer of the day, elsewhere; from others, that the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah are frequently employed. 
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Job, with formal moralizings, but by enabling them 
to express themselves, leading them to feel that 
they might give utterance to the deepest and sad- 
dest feelings by which they were overwhelmed. It 
is striking, as we cast our eye oyer the list of writers 
who haye treated specially of the book, to notice 
how many must have passed through scenes of trial 
not unlike in kind to that of which the Lamenta- 
tions speak. The book remains to do its work for 
any future generation that may be exposed to anal- 
ogous calamities. 

A few facts connected with the external history 
of the book remain to be stated. The position 
which it has occupied in the canon of the O. I’. has 
varied from time to time. In the received Hebrew 
arrangement it is placed among the Kethubim or 
Hagiographa, between Ruth and Koheleth (Kccle- 
siastes). In that adopted for synagogue use, and 
reproduced in some editions, as in the Bomberg 
Bible of 1521, it stands among the five J/eyilloth 
after the books of Moses. The LXX. group the 
writings connected with the name of Jeremiah 
together, but the Book of Baruch comes between the 
prophecy and the Lamentation. On the hypothesis 
of some writers that Jer. lii. was originally the 
introduction to the poem, and not the conclusion 
of the prophecy, and that the preface of the LXX. 
(which is not found either in the Hebrew, or in 
the Targum of Jonathan) was inserted to diminish 
the abruptness occasioned by this separation of the 
book from that with which it had been originally 
connected, it would follow that the arrangement 
of the Vulg. and the A. V. corresponds more closely 
than any other to that which we must look on as 
the original one. 

Literature.—Theodoret, Opp. ii. p. 286; Jerome, 
Opp. vy. 165. Special Commentaries by Calyin 
(Prol. in Thren.); Bullinger (Tigur. 1575); Peter 
Martyr (Tigur. 1629); Qcolampadius (Argent. 
1558); Zuinglius (Tigur. 1544); Maldonatus ; 
Pareau (Threni Jeremie, Lugd. Bat. 1790); Tar- 
novius (1624); Kalkar [Lamentationes crit. et 
exeget. illustrate] (1836); Neumann (Jeremias w. 
Klagelieder, 1858). ‘Translated by Ewald, in Poet. 
Bitch. part 1. [Dichter des Alien Bundes, i. 321- 
348, 8¢ Auso. Gott. 1866]. IDE lay es 


* Some find a reference to Lamentations in 2 | 


Chr. xxxy. 25: “« And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah; 
and all the singing men and the singing women 
spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, 
and made them an ordinance in Israel: and behold, 
they are written in the Lamentations.” Jerome 
(Comm. ad Sach. xii. 11) went so far as to main- 
tain that the death of Josiah forms the proper sub- 
ject of the entire book. See also Jos. Ant. x. 5, 
§ 1. But the contents of Lamentations utterly for- 
bid this supposition. It is evident from the’above 
passage that a collection of elegies on the death of 
this king existed at the time when Chronicles was 
written; and among them it no doubt contained 
some composed by Jeremiah. But it is impossible 
to identify them with any part of our present 
Lamentations. They belonged in all probability to 
songs of Jeremiah, which like various other books 
cited in Chronicles, were not received into the Jew- 
ish Canon, and have perished. See Bleek, “inl. a 
das A. Test. p. 504. 

Some critics, as already stated, assign a low rank 
to the poetry of this book in comparison with other 
Hebrew poetry. It has been decried as artificial, 
overwrought, without vigor of imagination or style. 
Against this view we may oppose the authority of so 


others, vol. ii. (1730). 
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eminent a critic and scholar as the late Dean Mil- 
man. “Never,” he says (History of the Jews, i. 
446), “was ruined city lamented in language so 
exquisitely pathetic. Jerusalem is, as it were, per- 
sonified, and bewailed with the passionate sorrow of 
private and domestic attachment; while the more 
general pictures of the famine, common misery of 
eyery rank and age and sex, all the desolation, the 
carnage, the violation, the dragging away into 
captivity, the remembrance of former glories, of 
the gorgeous ceremonies, and of the glad festivals, 
the awful sense of the Divine wrath, heightening 
the present calamities, are successively drawn with 
all the life and reality of an eye-witness.” In 
illustration of this statement he presents in English 
several extracts from these elegies, which as an ex- 
pression of the thoughts and spirit of the original are 
remarkably faithful. We cannot forbear citing here 
one of these translations for the gratification of the 
reader. Itis taken from the last chapter (y. 1 ff.): 


* Remember, Lord, what hath befallen, 
Look down on our reproach : 
Our heritage is given to strangers, 
Our home to foreigners. 
Our water have we drank for money, 
Our fuel hath its price. 
‘We stretch our hands to Egypt, 
To Assyria for our bread, 
At our life’s risk we gain our food, 
From the sword of desert robbers. 
Our skins are like an oven, parched 
By the fierce heat of famine. 
Matrons in Zion have they ravished, 
Virgins in Judah’s cities. 
“ Princes were hung up by the hand, 
And age had no respect. 
Young men are grinding at the mill, 
Boys faint ‘neath loads of wood. 
The elders from the gate have ceased, 
The young men from their music. 


‘The crown is fallen from our head, 
Woe! woe! that we have sinned. 
Tis therefore that our hearts are faint, 
Therefore our eyes are dim, 
For Zion’s mountain desolate ; 
The foxes walk on it.” H. 

* Literature. —In addition to the works re- 
ferred to above, the following may be noted: C. B. 
Michaelis, notes, in the Uberiores Adnot. in 
Hagiogr. V. T. Libros by J. H. Michaelis and 
J. G. Lessing, Obss. in 
Trista Jerem., Lips. 1770. J. G. Bérmel, Klag- 
gesange ibers. mit Anmerkungen, u. mit einer 
Vorrede von Herder, Weimar, 1781. J. F. Schleus- 
ner, Cure crit. et exegy. in Threnos Jerem., in 
Kichhorn’s Repert. (1783), xii. 1-57. G. A. Hor- 
rer, Neue Bearbeitung d. Klaggesdnge, Halle, 
1784. Benj. Blayney, Jerem. and Lam., New 
Transl. with Notes, Oxf., 1784, 3d ed. Lond: 1836. 
A. Wolfssohn and J. Lowe, Die Klagelieder mit 
deutscher Uebersetzung u. hebr. Comm., Berl. 
1788 (the introd. and comm. by Lowe). J. Hamon, 
Comm. sur les Lam. de Jérémie, Paris, 1790. J. 
D. Michaelis, Obss. philol. et crit. in Jerem. Vati- 
cmnia et Threnos. Ldidit et auxit J. F. Schleusner, 
Gotting. 1793. J. K. Volborth, Klaggesdnge aufs 
Neue iibers., Celle, 1795. T. A. Dereser, Die 
Klagelieder u. Baruch, aus d. Hebr. u. Griech. 
iibers. u. erkldrt, Frankf. a. M. 1809. J. M. Hart- 
mann, Klaglieder tibersetzt, in Justi’s Blumen 
althebr. Dichtkunst, Giessen, 1809, ii. 517 ff. C. A. 
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Bjorn, Threnos Jerem. et Vaticin. Nahumi metrice 
reddidit, Nolisque illustravit, Haunize, 1814. Geo. 
hiegler, ‘Rlagelieder metrisch tibers., Pe: 1814. 
ww. P. Conz, Die Kligelieder, in E. G . Bengel’s 
reel d. Theol. (1821), iv. 146-66, 374- 428. 

. F. C. Rosenmiiller, Lat. trans. and notes, in his 
Coie m V. T., pars viii. vol. ii. (1827). F. W. 
Goldwitzer, Die Kligelieder iibers., mit d. LXX. 
u. dd. Vulyete verglichen, nebst krit. Anmerkk., 
Sulzb. 1828. K. W. Wiedenfeld, Kligelieder, new 
tibers. u. erldéutert, Elberf. 1830. Maurer, notes, 
in his Comm. gram. erit. in V. T. (1835), i. 691- 
708. G. R. Noyes, transl. and notes, in his //ebrew 


Prophets, vol. ii. Boston, 1837, 3d ed. 1866. FE. 
Henderson, Jerem. and Lam. translated, with a 
Comm., Lond. 1851, reprinted Andover, 1858. A. 


Hetzel, Die Kiigelieder in teutsche Liederform 
ubertragen, mit erkl, Anmm., 1854. ©. Thenius, 
Die Klagelieder erkliért (with a transl.). Leipz. 
1858 (Lief. xvi. of the Kurzgef. exey. Lind. zum 
A. Test.). J. G. Vaihinger, Spriiche u. Klaglieder, 
met. tbers. u. erkldrt, Stutte. 1857 (Bd. iii. of his 
Die dicht. Schriften des A. Bundes). W. Ungel- 
hardt, Die fo ee Jervem. tiers. u. ausgelegt, 
Leipz. 1867. C. W. E. Niigelsbach, Den Proph. 
Jeremia u. die iKingelieders Bielefeld, 1868 (Theil 
xv. of Lange’s Bibelwerk). Other translations 
which deserve mention here, but which embrace 
either the poetical books or the whole of the Old 
Testament, are those of Dathe, De Wette, Cahen, 
Meier, and H. A. Perret-Gentil (La Sainte Bible, 
Paris, 1866, publ. by the Société biblique protestante 


de Paris). 
Kitto’s Cyel. of 


The article Lamentations in 
Bibl. Lit., 3ded., by Emanuel Deutsch sof the 
A. 


British Museum, is particularly good. 

LAMP.< 1. That part of the golden candle- 
stick belonging to the ‘Tabernacle which bore the 
light; also of each of the ten candlesticks placed by 
Solomon in the ‘Temple before the Holy of Holies 
(Ex. xxv. 875 1 1S.‘ vii: 495 2 Chr. iv 20Fsdil. 11; 
Zech. iv. 2). The lamps were liglited every evening, 
and cleansed every morning (Iéx. xxx. 7, 8; Reland, 
Ant. [ebr. i. v. 9, and vii. 8). The primary sense 
of light (Gen. xv. 17) gives rise to frequent meta- 
phorical usages, indicating life, welfare, guidance, 
as €. Yj. 2 Sam. xxi. 17; Ps. cxix. 105; Prov. vi. 
23, xiii. 9. 

2. A torch or flambeau, such as was carried by 
the soldiers of Gideon (Judg. vii. 16, 20; comp. 
xv. 4). See vol. i. p. 695, note. 

3. In N. T. Aaumddes is in A. V., Acts xx. 8, 
& shea in John xviii. 3, “ torches;’’ in Matt. 
xxv. 1, Rev. iv. 5, “ lamps.” 

ea noees speaking of Egyptian lamps used at 
a festival, describes them as vessels filled with salt 
and olive oil. with 
floating wicks, but 
does not mention the 
material of the ves- 
sels (klerod. ii. 62; 
Wilkinson, dive. hy. 
Abridg. i. 298, ii. 
al ye 

The use of lamps 
fed with oil at mar- 
in the parable of the 


Egyptian Lamp. 


riage processions is alluded to 
ten virgins Lannion KV!) > 
29), from 3, 
resin 


a “3, once 113 ¢ 
« to shive,” Ges. p. 857 : 


Sam. xxii. 


See ; 
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Modern Egyptian lamps consist of small glass 
vessels with a tube at the bottom containing a 
cotton-wick twisted round a piece of straw. Some 
water is poured in first, and then oil. [The en- 
graving also illustrates the conical wooden receptacle, 
which serves to protect the flame from the wind.] 
For night-travelling, 
a lanteri composed of 
waxed cloth strained 
oyer a sort of cylinder 
of wire-rings, and a 
top and bottom of per- 
forated copper. ‘This 
would, in form at least, 
answer to the lamps | 


within pitchers of 
Gideon. [It may also, 
possibly, correspond 


with the lamps re- Esyptian Lamp. 
ferred to in the parable 
of the ten virgins.] On occasions of marriage the 


street or quarter where the bridegroom lives is 


Lanterns. 


illuminated with lamps suspended from cords drawn 
across. Sometimes the bridegroom is accompanied 
to a mosque by men bearing flambeaux, consisting 
of frames of iron fixed on staves, and filled with burn- 
ing wood; and on his return, by others bearing 
frames with many lamps suspended from them 
(Lane, Mod. Hy. i. 202, 215, 224, 225, 230; Mrs. 
Poole, Lnglishw. in leg. iii. 151). EE Wrks 


LANCET. This word is found in 1 K, xviii. 
28 only. The Hebrew term is omach, which is 
elsewhere rendered, and appears to mean a javelin, 
or light spear. [See Arms, vol. i. 160 a.] In the 
original edition of the A. V. (1611) this meaning 
is preserved, the word being ‘ lancers.”’ 


* LAND-MARK. [Frevn.] 
* LANES. The Greek word (ovum) so ren- 
dered occurs in Luke xiy. 21, Matt. vi. 12, and 


Acts ix. 11, and xii. 10. It originally meant ‘a 
rushing,” and then a “line of direction,” or “ cur- 
rent,”? and occasionally in later Greek and the N- 
T., a place where the current of people flows 
along, 2. e. a “street.’” It denoted especially a 
“ narrow street’ (see Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 404), 
where, as in Luke xiv. 21, the poorer class of people 
would be found. een Comes 
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* LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. The subject of this article is not 
the language used by the writer's of the New Testa- 
ment (see New TEsrAMEnN’, [V.), but the lan- 
yuage of its speakers, the actual language of the 
discourses and conversations which stand reported 
in the Greek of the New Testament. 

On the question, What was the prevailing lan- 
guage of Palestine in the time of our Saviour? 
there has been great difference of opinion and much 
earnest controversy. Some haye maintained that 
the mass of the people spoke Aramaic only; others 
that they spoke Greek only; and yet others that 
they were acquainted with both languages, and 
cculd use this or that at pleasure. To understand 
the merits of the case, the simplest way will be to 
-uke up each of the two languages in question, and 
trace the indications of its use among the Palestine- 
» ews of the first century. 

We begin then with rum ARAMAIC (the Jewish- 
Aramaic or Chaldee, in distinction from the 
Christian-Aramaic or Syriac, dialect). It is not 
unlikely that the long intercourse, friendly and 
hostile, between the Kingdom of Israel and its 
Aramean neighbors on the north, especially the 
Syrians of Damascus, may have produced some 
eftect on the language of the northern Israelites. 
Lut the effect must have been much greater when 
the Kingdom of Israel was overthrown by the 
Assyrians, the higher classes carried into other 
lands, and their places filled by importations from 
tribes of Arameean speech. In the siege of Jeru- 
salem by the Assyrians, a few years later, it appears 
from the proposal of the Jewish chiefs to Rabsha- 
keh (2 K. xviii. 26) that the Aramean language 
was understood by the leading men of the city, 
though unintelligible to the people at large. ‘The 
course of events during the next century must 
have added to the influence of the Aramaic in 
southern Palestine, until at length the conquest by 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Babylonian Captivity gave 
it a decided preponderance. Surrounded for two 
generations by speakers of Aramaic, the Judean 
exiles could not fail to acquire that language. It 
may be presumed that many, perhaps most of them, 
still kept up the use of Hebrew in their intercourse 
with one another; but some, doubtless, forgot it 
altogether. After the return to their own land, 
the Aramaic was still required for communication 
with many brethren out of Valestine or in it, and 
with the officers or agents of the Persian govern- 
ment, which seems to have made this the official 
language for the provinces between the Tigris and 
the Mediterranean (comp. Ezra iv. 7,8). ‘The prog- 
ress of the change which made the Hebrew a dead 
language, and put the Aramaic in its place as a 
living one, cannot be distinctly traced for want of 
literary monuments. But the result is certain: it 
was complete at the Christian era, and may haye 
been so two or three centuries earlier. It is true 
that the New Testament in several passages speaks 
of the Hebrew as if still in use; but in some of 
these (John y. 2, xix. 13, 17) it is evident from the 
form of a word described as Hebrew (BnOecda, 
TaBBaba, Todyoda), that the Aramaic is meant, 
the current language of the Hebrew people. In 
many other cases, where words of the popular idiom 
are given in the N. T., but without being called 
Hebrew, they can only be explained from the 
Aramaic: thus Matt. y. 22, paras vi. 24 (Luke 
XVvi9, 13): papwvas; xvi. 17, Bap “lwva; Mark v. 
41, rars0d kodur; Vii 34, 2h add; xiv. 36, ABBAS 
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John i. 43, Knpas; Acts i. 19, "AkeASapud; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22, wapdy G04;—to which add the words 
poBBl, paBBovvi, peoolas, macxa, and proper 
names beginning with Bar- (son). By Josephus, 
too, the name Hebrew is often used to denote the 
popular Aramaic: thus edwua ‘red’? (Ant. ii. 1, 
§ it) xavalas ‘* priests ”’ (iii. if § 1), "Acapba 
“ Pentecost ”’ (iii. 10,§ 6), éulay “ priest’s girdle” 
(iii. 7, § 2), all of which he designates as Hebrew, 
are evidently Aramaic. 

That this Jewish-Aramaie was not confined to a 
fraction of the people, but was in general and 
familiar use among the Jews of Palestine in the 
first century, is proved by a variety of evidence, 
outside of the N. T. as well as in it. Josephus 
speaks of it repeatedly (B. J. pr. § 1, v. 6, § 3, v. 
9, § 2) as 4 warpios yA@aoa, the tongue of the 


\fathers and fatherland, or, as we should say, the 


mother-tongue, the native, vernacular idiom. As 


jsuch he contrasts it with the Greek, which he 
|deseribes (Ant. pr. § 2) as GAAodaThy juiv Kai 


Eévns diadexTou cuvfOeiay, “a mode (of expres- 
sion) alien to us and belonging to a foreign 
language.’’ From Josephus we learn (B. J. v. 6, § 
3) that in the siege of Jerusalem, when the watch- 
man on the towers saw a heavy stone launched 
from the Roman catapults, he cried in the native 
tongue, “the missile is coming;’’ he would, of 
course. give warning in the language best under- 
stood by the citizens at large. Josephus himself, 


| when sent by Titus to communicate with the Jews 


and persuade them to surrender, addressed the 
multitude in Hebrew (B. J. y. 9, § 2), which he 
would not have done, if the language had not been 
generally intelligible and acceptable. For further 
proof we might appeal to the Targunis or Chaldee 
paraphrases of parts of the Old Testament, of 
which the oldest, that of the Pentateuch by 
Onkelos, was probably written not far from the 
time of Christ; but it is possible that these Tar- 
gums may have been composed, not for the Jews 
of Palestine, but for those of Babylonia and the 
adjacent countries; as Josephus states (B. J. pr. 
§ 1) that the first edition of his own History was 
composed in the native tongue (77 marpig) for the 
barbarians of the interior (rots aw BapBapots). 
Of more weight as proof of a vernacular Aramaic 
in Palestine is the early existence of a Hebrew 
gospel (7. e. an Aramaic, or, as Jerome calls it, 
Syro-Chaldaie gospel, “ Chaldaico Syroque sermone 
conscriptum "’), commonly ascribed to the Apostle 
Marrnrw. Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, who 
flourished in the first half of the second century, 
speaks of such a book, and holds it for the compo- 
sition of the Apostle. He may have been mis- 
taken as to the authorship; but as to the existence 
of an Aramaic gospel at a very early period, there 
is no suflicient ground to discredit his testimony. 
It appears then that there was a body of people in 
Palestine during the first century to whom it 
seemed desirable to have the gospel in Aramaic, 
perhaps not solely as being more intelligible, but as 
recommended also by patriotic or sectarian feel- 
ing. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find it 
stated (Acts i. 19) that when the catastrophe of 
Judas became known to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, the place where it occurred was called 
*AkeAdayud, “field of blood,” a name clearly Ara- 
maic; and that it was called thus 77 iSfa diadéK- 
tT» adray, “in their own dialect.” ‘This does 
not imply that the Aramaic belonged to the 
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inhabitants of Jerusalem exclusively, so as to be 
spoken by no other population; nor that it be- 
longed to them as their only language, so that no 
other tongue was spoken in the city; but that it 
belonged to them more properly than any other 
tongue which might be spoken there, which could 


only be true of the native vernacular, 7 mdrptos | 


yAéoor. A strong light is thrown on this whole 


subject by the account of Paul’s address to the | 


people of the city (Acts xxi. 27 ff.). The Apostle, 
having been rescued by the chief captain from’a 
mob who sought to kill him, was about to be taken 
to the castle; but was allowed at his own request 
to address the multitude. ** And when there was 


made a great silence, he spake unto them in the} 


Hebrew tongue.’’ “ And when they heard that he 
spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the 
more silence.’’? (Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2.) It is plain 
that he took them by surprise. If they did not 
know him for a native of the Greek city Tarsus, 
they had heard him charged with bringing Greeks 
into the Temple; and they expected him to use the 
Greek. When they found him speaking Aramaic, 
they showed by their greater attentiveness that they 
were not only surprised but gratified; not that a 
Greek address would have been unintelligible, and 
perhaps not on account of any prejudice against the 
language, but because the speaker, by adopting an 
idiom which was peculiarly their own, evinced his 
respect. for their nationality, his synypathy with 
their feelings, and, as it were, made himself one 
of their number. 

Of our Lord himself it is expressly stated that 
on three occasions he made use of the Aramaic: 
when with the words taAde oop he raised the 
daughter of Jairus (Mark v. 41); when with éppaéd 
he opened the ears of the deaf man (Mark vii. 34); 
and when upon the cross, paraphrasing the first 
words of Ps. xxii., he cried, édwt, éAwt, Aaua 
capaxdavi (Mark xv. 34; in Matt. xxvii. 46, HAJ, 
NAL, Anus caBaxOavt). It is hardly supposable 
that among all his utterances recorded in the Gospels 
these three were the only ones for which he used 
the native idiom of the country. Yet it is not easy 
to say why out of a larger series these alone should 
be given in the original form. In the last case it 
seems probable that the Aramaic words actually 
uttered by our Lord were given by the writer to 
explain how it was that some of the bystanders 
conceived him to be calling on Elias. As to the 
other two, it is noteworthy that they appear in only 
one of the Evangelists. " The miracle wrought with 
the word éppadd is found in Mark alone: the 
miracle wrought with todd xodur is found in 
Luke also, but the words ascribed to our Lord (viii. 
54) are Greek, 7 wats, éyetpov, —showing how un- 
safe it is in other cases to conclude that he spoke 
Greek because he is not said to. have spoken Ara- 
maic. It is not an unlikely supposition that in 
these two instances the narrative of Mark reflects 
the impressions of an individual, whose mind was 
peculiarly struck by the stupendous effect instantly 
following, and seemingly produced by, the utterance 
of one or two words, so that the very sound of the 
words became indelibly fixed in his memory. That 
the same subjective impression was not made in 
other cases of the same kind, or that being made 
it did not find its way with uniformity into the 
narrative, are both easily conceivable. There is 
howeyer, yet another instance’in which our Lord is 
expressly stated to haye spoken Hebrew (Aramaic): 
in his appearance to Paul when journeying to 
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Damascus. Of this event there are three narratives 
(Acts ix., xxii., xxvi.); and here again it is worth 
noticing that among the parallel accounts only one 
(xxv. 14) alludes to the fact that the language used 
was Hebrew. An able writer, who holds that 
Christ seldom spoke Hebrew, suggests that he used 
it on this occasion to keep his words from being 
understood by Paul's companions. But if these 
companions failed to hear or to understand the 
voice (Acts ix. 7, xxii. 9), it is not safe in an event. 
of this nature to infer their ignorance of the lan- 
guage. And it is quite supposable that the use 
of Hebrew here belonged to the yerisimilitude of 
the manifestation, Jesus appearing to this new 
apostle not only with the form in which he was 
known to the Twelve, but with the language in 
which he was accustomed to converse with them. 
The influence of THE GREEK in Palestine began 
with the conquest by Alexander. The country fell 


| under the power of Macedonian rulers, the Ptolemies 


of Egypt, and afterwards the Seleucidee of Syria, with 
whom Greek was the language of court and govern- 
ment. It was used for the official correspondence 
of the state; for laws and proclamations; for peti- 
tions addressed to the sovereign, and charters, rights, 
or patents granted by him. ‘The administration 
of justice was conducted in it, at least so far as the 
higher tribunals were concerned. At the same 
time commercial intercourse between the countries 
under Macedonian rule came into the hands of men 
who either spoke Greek as their native tongue or 
adopted it as the means of easiest and widest com- 
munication. Partly for purposes of trade and partly 
as supports for Macedonian domination, colonial 
cities were planted in these regions, and settled by 
people who, if not all of Hellenie birth, had the 
Greek language and civilization and bore the name 
of Greeks. Such influences were common to the 
countries about the eastern Mediterranean; and 
their effect in all was to establish the Greek as the 
general language of public life, of law, of trade, of 
literature, and of communication between men of 
different Jands and races. It did not in general 
supplant the native idioms, as the Latin afterwards 
supplanted those of Gaul and Spain: it subsisted 
along with them, contracting but not swallowing 
up the sphere of their use. Its position and influ- 
ence may be compared with those possessed, though 
in a much inferior degree, by the French language 
in modern Europe. ‘The sway of the Greek ex- 
tended to lands never conquered by Alexander. ‘To 
a language so capable, so highly cultivated, so 
widely diffused, so rich in literature and _ science, 
the Romans could not remain indifferent, especially 
when the regions where it prevailed became part of 
their empire. Long before the Christian era a 
knowledge of Greek was an indispensable element 
in the training of an educated Roman. In the 
reign of the emperor Tiberius, under whom our 
Lord suffered, we are told (Val. Max. ii. 2, 3) that 
speeches in the Roman Senate were often made in 
Greek. ‘The emperor himself, acting as judge, fre- 
quently heard pleadings and made examinations in 
it (Dion. Cass. lvii. 15). Of the emperor Claudius, 
a few years later, it is said (Sueton. Claud. 42) 
that he gave audience to Greek ambassadors speak- 
ing in their own tongue and made replies in the 
same language. / 

The people of Palestine were subjected to Hel- 
lenizing influences of a special character. Their 
Seleucid rulers, not content with the natural opera- 
tion of circumstances, made strenuous efforts to 
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impose upon them the Greek culture and religion. 
The great national reaction under the Maccabees, 
provoked by these efforts, was of no long duration. 
The Romans became masters of the country; and 
must have given new force to the Greek influences 
to which they had themselves yielded. It cannot 
be doubted that the Roman administration of state 
and justice in Palestine was conducted in the Greek, 
not the Latin, language. The first Herod, who 
reigned for many years under Roman supremacy, 
was manifestly partial to the Greeks. Czesarea, 
which he founded, and made, after Jerusalem, the 
greatest city in the land, was chiefly occupied by 
Greek inhabitants. Of many other cities in or near 
the Holy Land, we learn, mostly from incidental 
notices, that the population was wholly or partly 
Greek. Thus Gaza, Ascalon, Joppa, Ptolemais, 

Dora, as well as Caesarea, on the western sea-coast ; 

Tiberias and Sebaste in the interior; and on the 
east and northeast, Hippos, Gadara, Seythopolis 

(or Bethshan), Pella, Gerasa, Philadelphia, and 
perhaps the remaining cities of the Decapolis. It 
is obvious that the Jews must haye been powerfully 

affected by so many Greek communities established 

near them and connected with them by manifold 

political relations, — and especially the Jews of 

Galilee, surrounded as they were and pressed upon 

by such communities. 

While many Greeks were becoming settled in 
Palestine, Jews in yet larger numbers were leaving 
it, to establish themselves in all the important places 
of the Grecian world. Without losing their nation- 
ality and religion, they gave up their Aramaic 
mother-tongue for the general language of the 
people round them. Had the Jews of Egypt re- 
tained the native idiom, the first translation of the 
Scriptures would probably have been made in 
Aramaic and not in Greek. Even Philo of Alex- 
andria, an older contemporary of our Lord, gives 
no evidence in his voluminous and learned writings 
of an acquaintance with either Hebrew or Aramaic. 
But these Jews of the dispersion frequently returned 
to their fatherland; they gathered in crowds to the) 
great national festivals; and in personal communi- 
cation with their Palestinian kindred, did much to | 
extend the use of their adopted language. In many 
cases they continued to reside in Palestine. Thus 
we hear (Acts vi. 9) of one or more synagogues of 
Libertines (Jewish freedmen from Italy), Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians, Cilicians, and peoples from western 
Asia Minor. That many would content themselves 
with their familiar Greek, as being sufficient for 
the ordinary purposes of communication, without 
taking the trouble to learn Aramaic, is a fact which 
can hardly be doubted. It is generally believed 
that the Hellenists, mentioned in Acts ix. 29 and 
(as converts to Christianity) in Acts vi. 1, were 
persons of this sort, — separated from those around 
them not by speaking Greek (for most others could 
do so), but by speaking only Greek. The satisfac- 
tion which Paul gave by his use of Aramaic (Acts 
xxii. 2), makes it easy to understand how such 
persons, who being settled in Palestine disdained 
to acquire the native idiom, might be looked upon 
with coldness or disfavor as a class by themselves, 
especially if they showed, as may often have been 
the case, a weakened attachment to other features 
of the national life. [HELLUENISTS. ] 

The Greek version of the LXX. did much to 
make the Greek known and familiar to the Jews 
of Palestine. The original Hebrew was an object 
of scholastic study; a learned acquaintance with it 
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was highly valued in popular estimation (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 11, § 2); and the number of scribes, lawyers, 
etc., who possessed such knowledge was probably 
not inconsiderable; but to the mass of the people 
the Hebrew Scriptures were a sealed book. Nor was 
there, so far as we know, prior to the Christian era, 
any Aramaic yersion. ‘lo the common man—the 
man of common education —if he had any knowl- 
edge of Greek, the most natural and easy way to gain 
a knowledge of the Scriptures was by reading the 
Greek translation. That such use was made of it 
by great numbers of the people cannot well be 
doubted. Of the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment made by the writers of the New, the greater 
part are in the words of the LXX. Comparatively 
few give any clear evidence that the writer had in 
mind the Hebrew original. This familiarity with 
the Greek version makes it probable that it was 
used not only for private reading, but in the public 
services of the synagogue. In many places there 
may have been no one sufficiently acquainted with 
the ancient Hebrew to read and translate it for the 
congiegation; but in every community, we may 
presume, there were persons who could both read 
the Greek and add whatever paraphrase or explana- 
tion may have been needed in Aramaic. It is ap- 
parent in the case of Josephus, that even men of 
learning who had studied the Hebrew were familiar 
with the version of the LXX.; in his Antiquities 
Josephus makes more use of the latter than of the 
former. ‘To the influence of the LXX. must be 
added that of a considerable Jewish-Greek literature, 
composed mainly in the last two centuries before 
Christ, the so-called Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is true that one of these hooks, the Wis- 
dom of Jesus the son of Sirach, is declared in its 
preface to be the translation of a work composed in 
Hebrew (i. e., not improbably, in Aramaic) by the 
grandfather of the translator. There is much reason 
for believing also that the First Book of Maccabees 
was written in Hebrew; and the same may perhaps 
be true of some other apoeryphal books. The fact. 
however, that no one of them is extant in that 
language seems to show that in general use (except 
perhaps in countries east of the Syrian desert) the 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) original was early superseded 
by the Greek version. A case nearly parallel is 
seen in Josephus’s History of the Jewish War. It 
was composed (according to the statement of the 
preface) in the native tongue for the barbarians of 
the interior, ¢. ¢. beyond the Syrian desert, the 
limit of the Roman power. But for those under 
the Roman government he translated it into Greek 
(rots kata Thy Powatwy iryepoviay TH “EAAGSL 
yAdéoon metaBaddsy). And this translation has 
so thoroughly superseded the original work that, 
but for the statement of its author, we should not 
have known, or perhaps eyen suspected, its exist- 
ence. 

That Greek was generally understood by the 
people of Jerusalem, is evident from the circum- 
stances of Paul's address in Acts xxii. The multi- 
tude, who listened with hushed attention when he 
spoke to them in Aramaic, were already attentive 
while expecting to hear him in Greek. It does not 
follow that all understood him in the former lan- 
guage, or that all would have understood him in 
the latter. To gain attention, it would be enough 
that a large majority could understand the language 
of the speaker; those who could not, might still 
get some notion of the speech, its drift and sub- 


stance, by occasional renderings of their fellows. 
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The Greek New Testajnent is itself the strongest 
proof of the extent to which its language had be- 
come naturalized among the Jews of Palestine. 
Most of its writers, though not belonging to the 
lowest class, to the very poor or the quite unedu- 
eated, were men in humble life, in whom one could 
hardly expect to find any learning or accomplish- 
ment beyond what was common to the great body 
of their countrymen. We are not speaking of Saul 
or Luke or the unknown writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; but of Peter, Jude, James, John, and 
Matthew, if (as is most probable) we have his Gospel 
in its original language. Yet we find them not 
only writing in Greek, but writing in a way which 
proves that they were familiar with it and at home 
init. They do not write it with elegance or with 
strict grammatical correctness; but they show a 
facility, a confidence, an abundance of apt and 
forcible expression, which men seldom attain in a 
language not acquired during early life. Some 
have found in the Hebrew idioms which color their 
style an indication that they thought in Hebrew 
(or Aramaic), and had to translate their thoughts 
when they expressed them in Greek. But similar 
idioms occur in the compositions of Paul, who as 
the native of a Greek city must have been all his 
life familiar with the Greek language. When Greek 
began to be spoken by Hebrews, learning it in adult 
years, they had to go through a process of mental 
translation; and the natural result was”the forma- 
tion of a Hellenistic dialect, largely intermixed with 
Semitic idioms, which they handed down to their 
descendants. The latter, as they did not cease 
to speak an Aramaic idiom, were little likely to 
correct the Aramaic peculiarities in the Gréek re- 
ceived from their fathers. Josephus speaks with 
emphasis of the difficulty which even a well-educated 
Jew found in writing Greek with idiomatic accuracy. 
The Greek style of a Jew, especially when writing 
on religious subjects, was naturally affected by his 
familiarity with the LXX., which copied from the 
original many Hebrew forms of expression, and 
kept them alive in the memory and use of the 
people. 

In view of these proofs, the conclusion seems 
unavoidable that, as a general fact, the Palestine 
Jews of the first century were acquainted with both 
languages, Greek and Aramaic. It is probable, 
indeed, as already stated, that some were not ac- 
quainted with the Aramaic; and it is by no means 
improbable, though the proof is less distinct, that 
some were not acquainted with the Greek. Of both 
these classes the absolute number may have been 
considerable. But apparently they were the excep- 
tions, the majority of the people having a knowl- 
edge more or less extended of both languages. 
Other instances of bilingual communities, of popu- 
lations able for the most part to express themselves 
in two different tongues, are by no means wanting. 
One of the most striking at the present day is to 
be found in a people of Arameean origin with 
a firmly held Aramaic vernacular, the Nestorian 
Syrians or Chaldee Christians. “In Persia most of 
the Nestorians are able to speak fluently the rude 
Tatar (Turkish) dialect used by the Mohammedans 
of this province, and those of the mountains are 
equally familiar with the language of the Koords. 
Still they have a strong preference for their own 
tongue, and make it the constant and only medium 
of intercourse with each other.’ (Stoddard, Preface 
to Modern Syriac Grammar, in Journal of Amer. 
Oriental Soc. vol. y.) 


‘and Medes and Klamites — and Arabians, 
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It is acommon opinion that by the pentecostal 
gift of tongues (Acts ii.) the Apostles were miracu- 
lously endowed with a knowledge of many languages 
and the power of using them at pleasure. But 
this gift would seem from the tenor of the accounts 
to have been a kind of inspiration under which the 
speaker gave utterance to a succession of sounds, 
without himself willing, or perhaps even under- 
standing, the sounds which he uttered. It does 
not appear from the subsequent history that the 
Apostles in their teaching made use of any other 
languages than Greek and Aramaic. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Paul spoke Latin at 
Rome, or Maltese in Melita (Acts xxviii.) or Lycao- 
nian at Lystra (Acts xiv.). In the transactions at 
Lystra it. is pretty clearly implied that Paul and 
Barnabas did not understand the speech of Lycaonia, 
and therefore failed to perceive and oppose the idol- 
atrous intentions of the people until they had broken 
out into open act. In choosing between the two 
languages which they undoubtedly possessed, the 
Apostles were of course guided by the circumstances. 
Outside of the Holy Land, they would generally, 
if not always, make use of the Greek. In Syria, 
indeed, a considerable part of the people — the 
same for which the Peshito version was made in 
the next century — would probably have understood 
an address in the Aramaic of Palestine; but in 
Antioch, the capital, where the disciples were first 
called Christians, Greek must have been the preva- 
lent language. Even in Palestine, Paul’s addresses 
to the Roman governors Felix and Festus would 
naturally be made in Greek. This is not so clear 
of the address to Agrippa, who had enjoyed a 
Jewish education. In the meeting of apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), occasioned by events 
in Antioch and attended by delegates from that 
city, the proceedings were probably in Greek, as 
also the circular letter which announced its re- 
sult to “the brethren which are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.”’ When Peter on 
the day of Pentecost addressed the multitude of 
Jews gathered from many different countries, he 
would naturally use the language which was most 
widely understood. It is true that the “ Parthians 

Sart sno 
others, would have been most accessible to an 
Aramaic address: so we judge from the fact that 
Josephus, writing for readers in these very lands, 
composed his history in the native tongue. Still, 
when we consider the ‘dwellers in Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome," it is probable that more would 
have understood Greek than Aramaic; so that if 
there was only one address.in one language (which 
perhaps the terms of the narrative do not require 
us to suppose), it was probably made in Greek. 

The difficulty of determining the language used 
for each particular discourse is even greater in the 
Gospels than in the Acts. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that conyersations between kindred and 
friends, and the familiar utterances of Christ to his 
disciples, were in Aramaic; the native idiom of the 
country, if not wholly given up, would naturally 
be employed for occasions like these. Yet as long 
as speakers and hearers had another language at 
command, there always remains, in the absence of 
express statements, a possibility that this, and not 
Aramaic, may have been used for any given con- 
yersation. And if, on the other hand, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that our Lord in his more 
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public discourses spoke Greek, there is a similar 
difficulty about being sure in particular cases that 
he did not use the other language which was 
familiar to him and to the mass of his hearers. A 
recent writer assumes that every discourse which, 
as reported to us, contains quotations from the O. 
T. in the words of the LXX., must have been pro- 
nounced in Greek; and this criterion, were it trust- 
worthy, would decide many cases. But if an 
Aramaic speech containing Scripture quotations 
were to be reported in Greek by a writer familiar 
with the LXX., who seldom (if ever) read the 
Seriptures in any other form, is it not probable that 
he would give the quotations for the most part 
according to the LXX.? Sometimes, it is likely, 
he would depart from it, because he did not cor- 
rectly remember its phraseology; and sometimes, 
because he remembered that the Aramaic speaker 
gave the passage a sense varying from that given 
by the LXX. As the writers of the Gospels were 
probably in this condition — of persons familiar 
with the LXX., who seldom (if ever) read the 
Scriptures in any other form —itis unsafe from 
the way in which they give the Scripture quota- 
tions to infer anything as to the language used by 
the speakers who quoted them. There are in- 
stances, however, in which the circumstances of the 
case afford some indications on this point. Thus 
in communicating with the people of Gadara, which 
Josephus calls a Greek city, our Lord would use 
the Greek language. Among the crowds who fol- 
lowed him before the Sermon on the Mount and 
who seem to have stood about the mountain while 
he was speaking, were some from Decapolis (Matt. 
iv. 25). As already stated, the ten cities of that 
region were (most, if not all, of them) Greek. As 
our Lord had thus in the surrounding multitude of 
his auditors some who probably were unacquainted 
with Aramaic, there is plausible ground for beliey- 
ing that on this important occasion he made use 
of the Greek language. In the closing scenes of 
his life, when he was brought before the Roman 
governor for judgment and execution, it is nearly 
certain that Greek was used by Pilate himself and 
by the various speakers about his tribunal. 

It is stated in the Mishnah (Sota, e. 9, n. 14), 
that when the war of Titus broke out, an order was 
issued in which fathers were forbidden to have their 
sons instructed in Greek. Whether this is true or 
not, it would be only natural that the excited 
patriotism of such a time should cause the Jews to 
set a higher value on their national tongue. Per- 
haps those who spoke Greek avd Aramaic were now 
inclined as far as possible to discard the use of 
Greek; the Targums, which seem to have made 
their first appearance or to have assumed a perma- 
nent shape about this time, would be a help in 
doing so. At all events there is reason for believing 
that after this period there was a considerable pop- 
ulation in Palestine who did not understand Greek. 
The general opinion of the Fathers (from Clement 
of Alexandria down) that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was composed in Aramaic, had probably no other 
foundation than the belief that it would otherwise 
have heen unintelligible to the Jews of Palestine 
for whom it was designed. ‘his belief is of little 
weight as regards the original language of the epis- 
tle; but as regards the prevailing language of Pal- 
estine in later times it may not be without value. 
Eusebius of Caesarea, a native and lifelong resi- 
dent of Palestine, declares (Dem. Evang. lib. iii.) 
that the Apostles before the death of their Master 
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understood no language but that of the Syrians: 
this he would hardly have done if Greek had been 
generally spoken by the Galilzeans of his own day. 

The discussion as to the language of Palestine 
in our Saviour’s time has been quite generally con- 
nected with the question whether Matthew wrote 
his Gospel in Hebrew or in Greek. Most defenders 
of the Hebrew original (as Du Pin, Mill, Michaelis, 
Marsh, Weber, Kuinoel, etc.) have maintained that 
this was the only language then understood by the 
body of the people. And many champions of the 
Greek original (as Cappell, Basnage, Masch, Lard- 
ner, Walzus, etc.) have made a like claim for the 
Greek. For a full list of the older writers, see 
Kuinoel in Fabricius, Bibl. Graeca ed. Uarles. iv. 
760. We add the names of some writers who have 
treated the subject more at large. Isaac Vossius 
(De Oraculis Sibyllinis, Oxon. 1680), though a 
staunch believer in the Hebrew original, held that 
Greek was almost universal in the towns of Pales- 
tine, and that the Syriac still spoken in the country 
and in villages had become so corrupted as to be a 
kind of mongrel Greek. He fourid an opponent in 
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1689), who allowed that Greek was the common 
language (langue vulgaire) of the country, but 
contended that the Jews, beside the Greek, had 
preserved the Chaldee which they brought with 
them from Babylon, and which they called the 
national lauguage. Diodati of Naples (De Christo 
Greece loguente, 1767; reprinted London, 1843) 
went further than Vossius, asserting that Greek in 
the days of our Lord had entirely supplanted the 
old Palestinian dialect. Replies to this work were 
put forth by Ernesti (in Meueste Theol. Bibi, 
1771) and De Rossi (Della Lingua propria 
di Cristo, Parma, 1772). De Rossi’s work was 
adopted by Pfannkuche as the basis of his essay 
on the Aramzan language in Palestine (in Eich- 
horn’s .Allgem. Bibl., 1797), translated by E. Rob- 
inson (in Am. Bibl. Repos., 1831) with an intro- 
duction on the literature of the subject. Another 
translation (by T. G. Repp) is given in Clark’s 
Biblical Cabinet, yol. ii. Against Pfannkuche, 
who is one-sided in his advocacy of the Aramaic, 
Hug (finl. in d. N. T., 4th ed., 1847; 3d ed. 
transl. by Fosdick, Andover, 1836) maintained the 
His position — which 
is nearly the same with that of Simon — is held 
substantially by most later writers, as Credner 
(Kini. ind. N. T., Halle, 1836) and Bleek (Jind. in 
d. N. T., Berlin, 1862). A somewhat more ad- 
vanced position is taken by Dr. Alex. Roberts 
(Discussions on the Gospels, 2d ed., London, 1863), 
who, while admitting that both languages were in 
general use, contends that our Lord spoke for the 
most part in Greek, and only now and then in 
Hebrew (Aramaic). Je Ee 
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LANTERN (gavés) occurs only in John xviii. 
3. See Dict. of Ant. art. Laterna. [LAmP, p. 
1589.] 

LAODICWA (Aaodicea: [Laodicea]). The 
two passages in the N. T. where this city is men- 
tioned, define its geographical position in harmony 
with other authorities. In Rey. i. 11, iii. 14, it is 
spoken of as belonging to the general district which 
contained Ephesus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Pergamus, 
Sardis, and Philadelphia, In Col. iy. 18, 15, it 
appears in still closer association with Colosse and 
Hierapolis. And this was exactly its position. It 
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was a town of some consequence in the Roman 
proyinee of Asta; and it was situated in the valley 
of the Meander, on a small river called the Lycus, 
with CoLoss.8 and Hrerapo.is a few miles dis- 
tant to the west. 

Built, or rather rebuilt, by one of the Seleucid 
monarchs, and named in honor of his wife, Laodicea, 
became under the Roman goyernment a place of 
some importance. Its trade was considerable; it 
lay on the line of a great road; and it was the seat 
of a conventus. From Rey. iii. 17 we should gather 
it was a place of great wealth. The damage which 
was caused by an earthquake in the reign of ‘Tiberius 
(Tac. Ann. xiy. 27) was promptly repaired by the 
energy of the inhabitants. It was soon after this 
occurrence that Christianity was introduced into 
Laodicea, not howeyer, as it would seem, through 
the direct agency of St. Paul. We have good reason 


. . . ye 1 
for believing that when, in writing from Rome to 
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the Christians of Colosse, he sent a greeting to 
those of Laodicea, he had not personally visited 
either place. But the preaching of the Gospel at 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19-xix. 41) must inevitably 
have resulted in the formation of churches in the 
neighboring cities, especially where Jews were 
settled; and there were Jews in Laodicea (Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 8, § 4; xiv. 10, § 20). In subsequent 
times it became a Christian city of eminence, the 
see of a bishop, and a meeting-place of councils. It 
is often mentioned by the Byzantine writers. The 
Mohammedan invaders destroyed it; and it is now 
a scene of utter desolation; but the extensive ruins 
near Denislu justify all that we read of Laodicea 
in Greek and Roman writers. Many travellers 
(Pococke, Chandler, Leake, Arundell, Fellows) have 
visited and described the.place, but the most elabo- 
rate and interesting account is that of Hamilton. 
One Biblical subject of interest is connected with 
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Laodicea. From Col. iv. 16 it appears that St. 
Paul wrote a letter to this place (4 é« Aaodikelas) 
when he wrote the letter to Colossxe. ‘The question 
arises whether we can give any account of this 
Laodicean epistle. Wieseler’s theory (Apost. Zeit 
alter, p. 450) is that the Kpistle to Philemon is 
meant; and the tradition in the Apostelical Con- 
stitutions that he was bishop of this see is adduced 
in confirmation. Another view, maintained by 
Paley and others, and suggested by a manuscript 
yatiation in Hph. i, is that the Epistle to the 
Wphesians is intended. [Eprestans. ] Ussher’s 
view is, that this last epistle was a circular letter 
sent to Laodicea among other places (see Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, ii. 488, with Alford’s Pro- 
legomena, G.'T. y. iii. 13-18). None of these 
opinions can be maintained with much confidence. 
It may however be said, without hesitation, that 
the apocryphal Lpistola ad Laodicenses is a late 
and clumsy forgery. It exists only in Latin MSS., 


and is eyidently a eento from the Galatians and 
Ephesians. A full account of it is given by Jones 
(On the Canon, ii. 31-49). 

The subscription at the end of the First Npistle 
to Timothy (éypadn amd Aaodiretas, hres éorh 
sntpomoAts dpuyias THs TMaxatiavijs) is of no 
authority; but it is worth mentioning, as showing 
the importance of Laodicea. Js, 02, Et. 

* The reasons for regarding Paul’s letter to 
Philemon as the letter to the Laodiceans are very 
inconclusive. The letter to Philemon was of a 
private nature, and in the salutation (yy. 1, 2) re- 
stricts itself to a private circle, and could not there- 
fore be a letter to the entire Laodicean church 
(comp. Col. i. 1 f.). Further as Onesimus certainly 
belonged to Colossze (Col. iv. 9), Philemon also 
must have belonged there, and the letter have been 
written to him at that place. Wieseler argues 
(Chronologie des Apost. Zeitalters, p. 454) that 
Philemon lived at Laodicea because Archippus 
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(Phil. ver. 2 and Col. iv. 17) lived there; and he 
argues that Archippus lived there because Paul 
sends a message to him just after speaking of the 
church in Laodicea. But Paul directs these same 
Colossians to whom he writes to deliver this mes- 
sage as by word of mouth to Archippus (eZrare 
*Apximmw), and hence Archippus must have been 
at Colossee as well as the Colossians. 
said indeed that evrure denotes an intermediate 
act like aomacacbe in ver. 15; that is possible, 
we must admit, but altogether against the natural 
impression of the passage. The tradition that an 
Archippus was bishop at Laodicea (Apost. Const. 
vii. 46) may or may not baye some weight as an 
argument. It is an inadvertence in the article 
‘above that Wieseler is said to connect that tradition 
with Philemon, 

The best edition of this Latin /pistola ad 
Laodicenscs is Anger’s, appended to his treatise 
Ucber den Luodicenerbrief (Leipz. 1845). He 
agrees with those who regard the Epistle to the 
Lphesians as encyclical, and hence the one from 
Laodicea (Col. iv. 16) to which Paul refers. Prof. 
Lightfoot (Zpisile to the Philippiuns, p. 137 f.) 
maintains also this opinion. He has a valuable 
note there on this question of lost Apostolic epistles. 
Hutter’s Greek translation of this epistle will be 
found in Anger as above (p. 172), and in Fabricius, 
Cod. Apocr. N. T. i. 873 f. Dr. Eadie has given 
an English version of this Greek copy in his Com- 


mentary on the Lpistle to the Colossians. H. 
LAODICEH’ANS (Aaodixets : Lavdicenses), 


the inhabitants of Laodicea (Col. iv. 16; Rey. iii. 14). 


LAPIDOTH (mas, 2. €. Lappidoth : 
[Rom. Alex. Aapidé0; Vat. Ald] Aapedée: 
Lapidoth), the husband of Deborah the prophetess 
(Judg. iv. 4 only). The word rendered “ wife”? in 
the expression “ wife of Lapidoth,” has simply the 
force of woman; ’’ and thus deppedoth (“ torches’) 
has been by some understood as descriptive of 
Deborah's disposition, and even of her occupations. 
{[Disoran.] But there is no real ground for 
supposing it to mean anything but wife, or for 
doubting the existence of her husband. ‘True, the 
termination of the name is feminine; but this is 
the case in other names undoubtedly borne by men, 
as Meremorn, MAnAziorn, ete. 


LAPWING (ADDI, dukiphath : a, 
upupa) oceurs only in Ley. xi. 19, and in the paral- 
lel passage of Deut. xiv. 18, amongst the list of 
those birds which were forbidden by the law of 
Moses to be eaten by the Israelites. Commentators 
generally agree with the LXX. and Vulg. that the 
hovupve is the bird intended, and with this interpre- 
tation the Arabic versions “ coincide: all these three 
versions give one word, hoopoe, as the meaning of 


It may be’ 
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dukiphath ; but one cannot definitely say whether 
the Syriac reading,” the Targums of Jerusalem, 
Onkelos, and Jonathan,¢ and the Jewish doctors, 
indicate any particular bird or not, for they merely 
appear to resolve the Hebrew word into its com- 
ponent parts, dukiphath being by them understood 
as the “ mountain-cock,’ or  woodland-cock.” 
This translation has, as may be supposed, produced 
considerable discussion as to the kind of bird rep- 
resented by these terms — expressions which would, 
before the date of acknowledged scientific nomen- 
clature, have a very wide meaning. According to 
Sochart, these four different interpretations have 
been assigned to dukiphath: 1. The Sadducees 
supposed the bird intended to be the cemmon hen, 
which- they therefore refused to eat. 2. Another 
interpretation understands the cock of the woods 
(Tetrao urogallus). 38. Other interpreters think 
the attagen is meant. 4. The last interpretation 
is that which gives the hoopoe as the rendering of 
the Hebrew word.¢ 


PGP LIA 


The Hoopoe aipnple epops). 


As to the value of 1. nothing can be urged in its 
favor except that the first part of the word duk or 
dik does in Arabic mean a cock.¢ 2. With almost 
as little reason can the cock of the woods, or caper- 
caizie, be considered to have any claim to be the 
bird indicated; for this bird is an inhabitant of the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and although . 
it has been oceasionally found, according to M. 
Temminck, as far south as the Ionian Islands, yet 
such oceurrences are rare indeed, and we have no 
record of its ever haying been seen in Syria or 
Egypt. The ceaperenilzie is therefore a bird not at 
all likely to come within the sphere of the observa- 
tion of the Jews. As to the third theory, it is 
certainly at least as much a question what is signi- 
fied by attagen, as by dukiphath.f 

Many, and curious in some instances, are the 
derivations proposed for the Hebrew word, but the 
most probable one is that which was alluded to 


Cimon a 


« ADK, alhudhud, from root (AS LS, 


© to moan as a dove.”’ Hudhud is the modern Arabic 
name for the hoopoe. At Cairo the name of this bird 
is hidhid (vid. Forskal, Descr. Animal. p. vii.). 


b Wes Saguil (Syriac), woodland-cock. 


c NTA “VWR3 (Chaldece), artifex montis: German 
Bergmeister (then, gallus montanus): from the rab- 
binical story of the Hoopoe and the Shamir. (See 
ApaMANT, and Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Talm. s. v. 


723. ) 


d There can be no doubt that the hoopoe is the 
bird intended by dukiphath ; for the Coptic kukupha, 
the Syriac kikupha, which stand for the Upupa epops, 


are almost certainly allied to the Hebrew ND DIF 
dukiphath. 


€ XS50 do: gallina, gallus. 


Sf By attag gen is here of course meant the aTTayas 
of the Greeks, and the attagen of the Romans; nat 
that name as sometimes applied locally to the ptar- 
migan, or white grouse. 
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above, namely, the mowntain-cock. Aischylus speaks 
of the hoopoe by name, ‘and expressly calls it the 
bird of the rocks (Fragm. 291, quoted by Arist. 
H, A. ix. 49). lian (NV. A. iii. 26) says that 
these birds build their nests in lofty rocks.  Aris- 
totle’s words are to the same effect, for he writes, 
‘¢ Now some animals are found in the mountains, 
as the hoopoe for instance’? (H. A. i. 1), When 
the two lawsuit-wearied citizens of Athens, Kuel- 
pides and Pisthetarus, in the comedy of the Birds 
of Aristophanes (20, 54), are on their search for 
the home of Epops, king of birds, their o:ntholog- 
teal conductors lead them through a wild desert 
tract terminated by mountiins and rocks, in which 
is situated the royal aviary of Epops. 

It must, however, be remarked that the observa- 
tions of the habits of the hoopoe recorded by modern 
voologists do not appear to warrant the assertion 
that it is so preéminently a mountain-bird as has 
been implied above. Marshy ground, ploughed 
land, wooded districts, such as are near to water, 
are more especially its favorite haunts; but perhaps 
more extended observation on its habits may here- 
after confirm the accuracy of the statements of the 
ancients. 

The hoopoe was accounted an unclean bird by 
the Mosaic law, nor is it now eaten? except ocea- 
sionally in those countries where it is abundantly 
found — Eeypt, lrance, Spain, ete. ete. Many and 
strange are the stories which are told ofthe hoopoe 
in ancient oriental fable, and some of these stories 
are by no means to its credit. It seems to have 
been always regarded, both by Arabians and Greeks, 
with a superstitious reverence ©—a circumstance 
which it owes no doubt partly to its crest (Arfstoph. 
Birds, 94; comp. Oy. Met. vi. 672), which certainly 
gives it a most imposing appearance; partly to the 
length of its beak, and partly also to its habits. 
“Tf any one anointed himself with its blood, and 
then fell asleep, he would see demons suffocating 
him” — “If its liver were eaten with rue, the 
eater’s wits would be sharpened, and pleasing mem- 
ories be excited ’? —are superstitions held respect- 
ing this bird. One more fable narrated of the 
hoopoe is given, because its origin can be traced to 
a peculiar habit of the bird. The Arabs say that 
the hoopoe is a betrayer of secrets; that it is able 
moreover to point out hidden wells and fountains 
under ground. Now the hoopoe, on settling upon 
the ground, has a strange and portentous-looking 
habit of bending the head downwards till the point 
of the beak touches the ground, raising and de- 
pressing its crest at the same time.¢ Hence with 
much probability arose the Arabic fable. 

These stories, absurd as they are, are here men- 
tioned because it was perhaps in a great measure 
owing, not only to the uncleanly habits of the bird, 
but also to the superstitious feeling with which the 
hoopoe was regarded by the Egyptians and heathen 
generally, that it was forbidden as food to the 
Israelites, whose affections Jehovah wished to wean 
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from the land of their bondage, to which, as we 
know, they fondly clung. 

The word hoopoe is evidently onomatopoetic, 
being derived from the voice of the bird, which re- 
sembles the words “ hoop, hoop,” softly but rapidly 
uttered. The Germans call the bird Lin Houp, 
the French La Huppe, which is, particularly ap- 
propriate, as it refers both to the crest and note of 
the bird. In Sweden it is known by the name of 
Hér-Fogel, the army-bird, because from its omi- 
nous ery, frequently heard in the wilds of the forest, 
while the bird itself moves off'as any one approaches, 
the common people have supposed that seasons of 
scarcity and war are impending (Lloyd’s Scand. 
Advent. ii. 821). . 

The hoopoe is an occasional yisitor to this coun- 
try, arriving for the most part in the autumn, but 
instances are on record of its having been seen in 
the spring. Col. Hamilton Smith has supposed 
that there are two Eeyptian species of the genus 
Upupa, from the fact that some birds remain 
permanently resident about human habitations in 
Egypt, while others migrate: he says that the 
migratory species is eaten in Egypt, but that the 
stationary species is considered inedible (IKitto’s 
Cycl. art. Lapwing). There is, however, but one 
species of Egyptian hoopoe known to ornithologists, 
nanely, Upupa epops. Some of these birds migrate 
northwards from Keypt, but a large number remain 
all the year round; all, however, belong to the same 
species. ‘The hoopoe is about the size of the mzssed- 
thrush ( Turdus viscivorus). Its erest is very elegant, 
the long feathers forming it are each of them tipped 
with black. It belongs to the family Upupide, 
sub-order Z'enwivostres, and order Passeres. 

Wied 

* T have eaten the hoopoe, and found it very 
palatable. As for filthy habits, it has no more of 
them than all birds that live in the neighborhood 
of human habitations, and make the dunghill one 
of their localities for seeking their food. In clean- 
liness of plumage, as in contrast of coloring, it re- 
sembles the barnyard cock. Other reasons than 
its filthiness must be assumed for the prohibition 
of the Mosaic law, if this be the bird intended. 

Gay ke, Ps 

LASAWA (Aacala: [ Thalassa]). Four or five 
years avo it would have been impossible to give any 
information regarding this Cretan city, except in- 
deed that it might be presumed (Conybeare and 
Howson, St. Paul, ii. 394, 2d ed.) to be identical 
with the “ Lisia’? mentioned in the Peulinger 
Table as 16 miles to the east of GortyNna. This 
corresponds sufticiently with what is said in Acts 
xxvii. 8 of its proximity to FAr Havens. The 
whole matter, however, has been recently cleared 
up. In the month of January, 1856, a yachting 
party made inquiries at Fair Havens, and were told 
that the name Lasza was still given to some ruins 
a few miles to the eastward. A short search sufficed 
to discover these ruins, and independent testimony 


@ See Macgillivray’s British Birds, vol. iii. 43 ; Yar- 
rell, Brit. B. ii. 178, 20 edit. ; Lloyd’s Scandinavian 
Adventures, ii. 821; Tristram in b/s, vol. i. The 
chief grounds for all the filthy habits which have been 
ascribed to this much-maligned bird are to be found 
in the fact that it resorts to dunghills, etc., in search 
of the worms and insects which it finds there. 

6 A writer in Ibis, vol. i. p. 49, says, “ We found 
the hoopoe a very good bird to eat.” 

¢ Such is the case even to this day. The Rev. H. 


B. Tristram, who visited Palestine in the spring of 
1858, says of the hoopoe (Ibis, i. 27): “The Arabs 
have a superstitions reverence for this bird, which 
they believe to possess marvelous medicinal qualities, 
and call it * the Doctor.’ Its head is an indispensable 
ingredient in all charms, and in the practice of witch- 
eraft.”’ 

d This habit of inspecting probably first suggested 
the Greek word ézow, 
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confirmed the name. A full account of the dis- 
covery, with a plan, is given in the 2d ed. of Smith’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, App. iii. pp. 
262, 263.¢ Captain Spratt, R. N., had previously 
observed some remains, which probably represent 
the harbor of Lassa (see pp. 80, 82, 245). And 
it ought to be noticed that in the Descrizione dell’ 
Jsola di Candia, « Venetian MS. of the 16th cen- 
tury, as published by Mr. EK. Falkener in the 
Museum of Classical Antiquities, Sept. 1852 (p. 
287), a place called Lapsea, with a “temple in 
ruins,’ and ‘other yestiges near the harbor,’ is 
mentioned as being close to Fair Hayens. This 
also is undoubtedly St. Luke's Laszea; and we see 
how needless it is (with Cramer, Ancient Greece, 
iii. 874, and the /dinburgh Review, No. civ. 176) 
to resort to Lachmann’s reading, “ Alassa,’”” or to 
the “ Thalassa”’ of the Vulgate. [Ciere. ] 
djs Seale 


LA/SHA (DW, i.e. Lesha: Aacd: Lesa), a 
place noticed in Gen. x. 19 only,as marking the limit 
of the country of the Canaanites. [rom the order in 
which the names occur, combined with the expres- 
sion “ even unto Lasha,’” we should infer that it lay 
somewhere in the southeast of Palestine. Its exact 
position cannot, m the abseuce of any subsequent 
notice of it, be satisfactorily ascertained, and hence 
we can neither absolutely accept or reject the opin- 
ion of Jerome and other writers, who identify it 
with Callirhoé, a spot famous for hot springs near 
the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. It may indeed 
be observed, in corroboration of Jerome’s view, 
that the name Lasha, which signifies, according to 
Gesenius (Zhes. p. 764), “a fissure,” is strikingly 
appropriate to the deep chasm of the Zerka Main, 
through which the waters of Callirhoé find an out- 
let to the sea (Lynch's Laped. p. 870). No town, 
however, is known to have existed in the neighbor- 
hood of the springs, unless we place there Machee- 
rus, which is described by Josephus (B. J. vii. 6, 
§ 3) as having hot springs near it. That there was 
some sort of a settlement at Callirhoé may perhaps 
be inferred from the fact that the springs were 
visited by Herod during his last illness (Joseph. 
Ant. xvii. 6, § 5); and this probability is supported 
by the discovery of tiles, pottery, and coins on the 
spot. But no traces of buildings have as yet been 
discovered; and the valley is so narrow as not to 
offer a site for anything like a town (Irby and 
Mangles, ch. viii. June 8). NV. 


LASHA/RON (FWW, i.e. Lassharon: 
LXX. omits; [but Comp. Aecapdv, Ald. Xeca- 
péu:]| Saron; but in the Benedictine text Lassaron), 
one of the Canaanite towns whose kings were killed 
by Joshua (Josh. xii. 18). Some difference of 
opinion has been expressed as to whether the first 
syllable is an integral part of the name or the He- 
brew possessive particle. (See Keil, Joswa, ad loc.) 
But there seems to be no warrant for supposing the 
existence of a particle before this one name, which 
certainly does not exist before either of the other 
thirty names in the list. Such at least is the con- 
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clusion of Bochart (/Jieroz. i. ch. 31), Reland (Pad. 
871), and others, a conclusion supported by the 
reading of the Targum, and the Arabic version, 
and also by Jerome, if the Benedictine text can be 
relied on. The opposite conclusion of the Vulgate 
given aboye, is adopted by Gesenius (Thes. p. 642), 
but not on very clear grounds, his chief argument 
being apparently that, as the name of a town, 
Sharon would not require the article affixed, which, 
as that of a district, it always bears. But this 
appears to be begging the question. The name has 


| vanished from both MSS. of the LXX., unless a 


trace exists in the Ogexrn-o ap w x of the ies 

Te 
LAS’THENES (Aac9evns: ef. Ad-waxos: 
[Lasthenes]), an officer who stood high in the 
favor of Demetrius Il. Nicator. He is described 
as “cousin”? (guyyevns, 1 Mace. xi. 31) and 
“ father ’’ (1 Mace. xi. 32; Jos. Ant. xiii. 3, § 9) 
of the king. Both words may be taken as titles of 
high nobility (comp. Grimm on 1 Mace. x. 89; 
Diod. xvii. 59; Ges. Thes. s. v. DS, § 4). Itap- 
pears from Josephus (Azt. xiii. 4, § 3) that he was 
a Cretan, to whom Demetrius was indebted for a 
large body of mercenaries (cf. 1 Mace. x. 67), when 
he asserted his claim to the Syrian throne. The 
service which he thus rendered makes it likely (Vales. 
ad loc.) that he was the powerful favorite whose 
evil counsels afterwards issued in the ruin of his 
master (Diod. /we. xxxil. p. 592). But there is 
not the slightest ground for identifying him with 
the nameless Cnidian to whose charge Demetrius 

I. committed his sons (Just. xxxy. 2). 

B. F. W. 
LATCHET, the thong or fastening by which 
the sandal was attached to the foot. The English 
word is apparently derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
laeccan, “to catch”? or “fasten”? (Old Eng. “to 
lateh ’’), as ‘*hatehet’ from haccan, “to hack: 
whence “lateh,’’ the fastening of a door, “lock,” 
and others. The Fr. dacet approaches most nearly 
in form to the present word. The Hebrew 


JT INW, serdc, is derived from a root which signifies 
“to twist.”’ It oceurs in the proyerbial expression 
in Gen. xiv. 23, and is there used to denote some- 
thing trivial or worthless. Gesenius (Thes. s. y. 
wma) compares the Lat. hilum = filum, and 


quotes two Arabie proverbs from the Hamasa and 
the Kamfis, in which a corresponding word is sim- 
ilarly employed. In the poetical figure in Is. y. 


| 27 the * latchet ’? occupies the same position with 


regard to the shoes as the girdle to the long flow- 
ing oriental dress, and was as essential to the com- 
fort and expedition of the traveller. Another 
semi-proverbial expression in Luke iii. 16 points to 
the fact that the office of bearing and unfastening 
the shoes of great personages fell to the meanest 
slaves. [SHor. | Wl We 


LATIN, the language spoken by the Romans, 
is mentioned only in John xix. 20, and Luke xxiii. 
38; the former passage being a translation of 


«@ * See Voyage, ete., pp. 81, 259 f. 8d ed. (1866). The 
travellers were not only directed to the place for which 
they inquired, but on asking the peasants on the spot 
what the place was called were told ‘ Lasea.” It lies 
just east of Fair Havens, and shows traces of an im- 
portant town. Two white pillars, masses of masoury 
and ruins of temples are found there. Rangabes (rd i 


“EAAnvicd, iii, 572) speaks of Laseea as mentioned in 
Acts, but not of the name as still current. There is 


good reason for accepting the reported identification 
as correct. H. 


b paw > Nabe =" king of Lassharon.”? 
TO 3° 7 t= 
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‘Pwpaiort, ‘in the Roman tongue,” i. e. Latin ; 
and the latter of the adjective ‘Pwyatkors (ypdy- 
paow)- 

* But though the Latin language is hardly 
recognized by name in the N. 'I., it is represented 
there by various Latin words under Greek forms. 
This is especially true of terms which designate 
Roman. objects or ideas for which no suitable ex- 
pression existed in Greek. They are found, as we 
should expect, chiefly in the Gospels and the Acts; 
for the narrative there brings us into contact with 
Roman life more than in the other books of the 
N. T. They are such as the following: keyrupiwy, 
KoAwvia, KoveTwodla, KOdpayTNs, Kivoos, Acyedy, 
A€vTiov, AiBepTivos, wlAroy, mdKEAAOV, mddL0S, 


Ul / f / 
Tovdapiov, ogiutkivOlovy, omEKovAaTwpP, TITAOS, 
mpartdpiov, ppayéAAvov, pédn, kéarns, and 
others. 


Latin terminations of adjectives occur instead of 
the proper Greek endings, as ‘Hpwd.avds (Matt. 
XXil. 16; Mark iii. 6) and Xpiotiaves (Acts xl. 26), 
instead of forms like "IraAicds (Acts x. 1), Na w- 
patos (Acts ii. 22). Latin proper names are numer- 
ous, borne not only by Romafs, but Greeks and 
Jews. The lexical effect of the Latin is very limited. 
Yhe law-phrase, AaBdvres 7d ikavdy, ‘having 
taken bail or surety,’’ Acts xvii. 9, probably stands 
for “satis accipere.”” In Mark v. 23 éoydrws éxew 
and inxv. 15 7@ UxAw 7d ikavdy morjoat corre- 
spond to “ populo satisfacere’’ and “in extremis 
esse.’’ Similar phrases are guuBovdAioyv AaBeiv, 
(Matt. xil. 14, &e.), dovvat epyaclay (Luke xii. 38), 
exe pe TapnTnwevov (Luke Xiv. 18). 

Tt will be found that the Latinisms are relatively 
more frequent in Mark than in the other .Bvange- 
lists. Hence those who maintain that Mark wrote 
his Gospel at Rome and for Roman readers find in 
that peculiarity an indication of this origin and des- 
tination of his Gospel. The presence of this Latin 
element in the N. ‘I’. Greek is a proof of some value 
that our Christian books belong to the age to which 
we are accustomed to refer them. 

The fuller treatises on this subject are those of 
Jo. Erh. Kapp, De N. T. Latinismis merito ac 
Jalso suspectis (Lips. 1726), and C. 8. Georgi, De 
Latinismis N. T. (Witteb. 1733). For briefer 
notices see Credner’s /inleitung in das N. T.p. 104; 
De Wette’s Minleitung in dus N. T. p.73 Schirlitz, 
Grundziige d. Neulest. Grdcitdt, pp. 14, 27 f.; Tre- 
gelles in Horne’s /ntrod., 10th ed., iv. 14 f.; and 
Westcott’s /ntroduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels, p. 869 (Amer. ed.). Il. 

* LATIN VERSIONS OF THE BI- 
BLE. | VULGATE. | 

LATTICE. The rendering in A. V. of three 
Hebrew words. 

1. DIWS, esknad, which occurs but twice, 
Judg. v. 28, and Proy. vii. 6, and in the latter pas- 
sage is translated ‘casement’? in the A. V. In 


both instances it stands in parallelism with ‘ win- 
dow.’’ Gesenius, following Schultens, connects it 
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with an Arab root, which signifies “to be cool,” 
esp. of the day, and thus attaches to eshndb the 
signification of a “latticed window,” through which 
the cool breezes enter the house, such as is seen in 
the illustrations to the article House (vol. ii. p. 
1103 f.). But luerst and Meier attach to the root 
the idea of twisting, twining, and in this case the 
word will be synonymous with the two following, 
which are rendered by the same English term, 
“lattice,” in the A. V. The LXX. in Judg. v. 
28 render eshnab by toéuedy, which is explained 
by Jerome (ad /z. xl. 16) to mean a small arrow- 
shaped aperture, narrow on the outside, but widen- 
ing inwards, by which light is admitted. Others 
conjecture that it denoted a narrow window, like 
those in the castles of the Middle Ages, from which 
the archers could discharge their arrows in safety. 
It would then correspond with the ‘ shot-window ” 
of Chaucer (* Miller’s Tale’’), according to the 
interpretation which some give to that obscure 
phrase. 

2. DIDINM, khdraccim (Cant. ii. 9), is ap- 
parently synonymous with the preceding, though 
a word of later date. ‘The Targum gives it, in the 
Chaldee form, as the equivalent of eshndb in Proy. 
vii. 6. Fuerst (Conc. s. y.) and Michaelis hefore 
him assign to the root the same notion of twisting 
or weaving, so that khdraccim denotes a network 


=) 


or jalousie before a window. 

3. MDaw, sebacah, is simply “a network ” 
placed before a window or balcony. Verhaps the 
network through which Ahaziah fell and received 
his mortal injury was on the parapet of his palace 
(2 K.i.2). [Houss, vol. ii. pp. 1105 6, 1106 a.] 
The root involves the same idea of weaving or 
twisting as in the case of the two preceding words. 
Sebdcdh is used for “anet”? in Job xviii. 8, as 
wellas for the network ornaments on the capitals 
of the columns in the Temple. [Wrnpow.] 

W.. Ao Wi 


LAVER.*@ 1. In the ‘Tabernacle, a vessel of 
brass containing water for the priests to wash their 
hands and feet before offering sacrifice. It stood 
in the court between the altar and the door of the 
Tabernacle, and, according to Jewish tradition, a 
little to the south (Ex. xxx. 19, 21; Reland, Ant. 
Hebr. pt. i. ch. iv. 9; Clemens, de Labro neo, 
iii. 9; ap. Ugolini, Thes. vol. xix.). It rested ona 
basis, 7. e. a foot, though by some explained to be 
a cover (Clemens, /0dd. ch. iii. 5), of copper or brass, 
which, as well as the laver itself, was made from 
the mirrors ¢ of the women who assembled “ at the 
door of the Tabernacle-court (Ex. xxxviii. 8). The 
notion held by some Jewish writers, and reproduced 
by Franzius, Bihr (Symb. i. 484), and others, 
founded on the omission of the word ‘ women,” 
that the brazen vessel, being polished, served as a 
mirror to the Levites, is untenable.¢ 

The form of the laver is not specified, but may 
be assumed to have been circular. Like the other 
yessels belonging to the Tabernacle, it was, together 


@ “AND and HD, from WD, “to boil,” Ges. 
p. 671: Aovryp : labrum. 

b YD, Bdors, basis, and so also A. V 

¢ SVINW, K«érompa, specula. 


d LXX. réy vyotevoacav. 
€ See the parallel passage, 1 Sam. ii. 22, where 


Dow, yuvotkov, is inserted ; Gesenius on the prep. 


3, p. 172; Keil, Bibl. Arch. pt. i.e. 1. § 19; Glassius, 
Phil. Sacr. i. p. 580, ed. Dathe; Lightfoot, Deser. 
Templ. ch. 87, 1; Jennings, Jew. Antig. p. 802; 
Knobel, Kurzg. exeg, Handb. Exod. xxxviii.; Philo, 
Vit. Mos. iii. 15, ii. 155, ed. Mangey. 
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with its “ foot,’’ consecrated with oil (Ley. viii. 10, 
11). No mention is found in the Hebrew text of 
the mode of transporting it, but in Num. iy. 14 a 
passage is added in the LXX., agreeing with the) 
Samaritan Pent. and the Samaritan version, which | 
prescribes the method of packing it, namely, in a! 
purple cloth, protected by a skin covering. As no | 
mention is made of any vessel for washing the flesh | 
of the sacrificial victims, it is possible that the layer | 
may have been used for this purpose also (Reland, | 
Ani. Hebr. i. iv. 9). 

2. In Solomon’s Temple, besides the great mol- 
ten sea, there were ten layers ¢ of brass, raised on | 
bases © (1 K. vii. 27, 39), five on the N. and 5S. 
sides respectively of the court of the priests. Hach 
laver contained 40 of the measures called ‘bath ”’ 
(yéas, LXX. and Josephus). They were used for 
washing the animals to be offered in burnt-offerings 
(2 Chr. iv. 6; Joseph. Ant. viii. 8, § 6). ‘The bases 
were mutilated by Ahaz, and carried away as plun- 
der, or at least what remained of them, by Nebu- 
zar-adan, after the capture of Jerusalem (2 K. xvi. 
17, xxv. 13). No mention is made in Scripture 
of the existence of the lavers in the second Temple, 
nor by Josephus in his account of Herod’s restora- 
tion (Joseph. B. J. v. 5). [Motren Sxa.] 

The dimensions of the bases with the layers, as 
given in the Hebrew text, are 4 cubits in length 
and breadth, and 3 in height. The LXX. gives 
4+4+6 in height. Josephus, who appears to have 
followed a var. reading of the LXX., makes them 
5 in length, 4in width, and 6 in height (1 Kk. vii. 
28; Thenius, ad loc.; Joseph. Ant. viii. 3, § 3). 
There were to each 4 wheels of 14 cubit in diame- 
ter, with spokes, ete., all cast in one piece. The 
principal parts requiring explanation may be thus 
enumerated: (a.) *¢ Borders,’’ © probably panels. 
Gesenius (Thes. p. 938) supposes these to haye 
been ornaments like square shields with engraved 
work. (.) “ Ledges,” @ joints in corners of bases 
or fillets covering joints.e (c.) “ Additions,’ 7 
probably festoons; Lightfoot translates ‘ margines 
oblique descendentes.”’ —(d.)_ Plates,7 probably 
axles, cast in the same piece as the wheels.  (e.) 
Undersetters,” either the naves of the wheels, or a 
sort of handles for moying the whole machine; 
Lightfoot renders “ columne fulcientes lavacrum.’’ 
(f.) Naves.? (g.) Spokes.’ —(h.) Felloes.?  (7.) 
Chapiter,” perhaps the rim of the circular opening 
(* mouth,” ver. 31) in the convex top. (k.) A 
round compass,” perhaps the convex roof of the 
base. To these parts Josephus adds chains, which 
may probably be the festoons above mentioned 
(Ant. viii. 3, § 6). 


b mandy, pl. of ap )) or MHI, from 


yD. stand upright,” Ges. pp. 665, 670: pexovad : 
bases. 


€ mano: ovykrctomata: sculpture. 
d mya bv, ekexdueva, juncture, from abu, 


« cut in notches,” Ges. p. 1411. 

e Josephus says: Kiovicko. teTpaywvor, Ta mAcvpa 
Tis Bacews e& exatépov jrépous ev avTots ExovTes e&yp- 
oomeva. 

ea Fab) from mm}, « twine,” Ges. p. 746: 


xX@pac: lora; whence 'Thenius suggests A®por or Apa 
as the true reading. 
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Thenius, with whom Keil in the main agrees, 
both of them differing from Ewald, in a minute 
examination of the whole passage, but not without 
some transposition, chiefly of the greater part of 
yer. 31 to ver. 35, deduces a construction of the 
bases and lavers, which seems fairly to reconcile the 
very great difficulties of the subject. Following 
chiefly his description, we may suppose the base to 
have been a quadrangular hollow frame, connected 
at its corners by pilasters (ledges), and moyed by 
4 wheels or high castors, one at each corner, with 
handles (plates) for drawing the machine. The 
sides of this frame were divided into 3 vertical 
panels or compartments (borders), ornamented with 
bas-reliefs of lions, oxen, and cherubim, The top 
of the base was convex, with a circular opening 


Conjectural Diagram of the Laver. 


(After Thenius.) 


a, borders; 6, ledges; ¢, additions ; d, plates ; e, un- 
dersetters ; /’, naves ; 9, spokes; h, felloes; i, chap- 
iter ; k, round compass. 


g oI, mpoéxovta, axes, Ges. 972; Lightfoot 
Masse &ree@ letragon@. 


hk IVES, ductor, hwmeruli, Ges. 724 
i DAW, modiolt ; and 


& DSW, radii; the two words combined in 


LXX. 7 mpaypareta, Ges. p. 536; Schleusner, Lez 
Va ae Tpaye. 


1 DYDA, vero, canthi, Ges. p. 266. 
M TYAND, Keharis, summitas, Ges. p. 725. 


a 22D “AY, Ges. 935, 989 : erpdyyvAov KiKAg : 
rotunditas. 
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of 14 cubit diameter. The top itself was covered 
with engraved cherubim, lions, and palm-trees or 
branches. The height of the convex top from the 
upper plane of the base was } cubit, and the space 
between this top and the lower surface of the layer 
$ cubit more. The layer rested on supports (under- 
setters) rising from the 4 corners of the base. Hach 
laver contained 40 “baths,” or about 300 gallons. 
Its dimensions therefore, to be in proportion to 7 
feet (4 cubits, ver. 38) in diameter, must haye been 
about 30 inches in depth. The great height of the 
whole machine was doubtless in order to bring it 
near the height of the altar (2 Chr. ivy. 1; Arias 
Montanus, de Templi Fabrica, Crit. Sacr. yii. 
626; Lightfoot, Descer. Templi, ch. xxxvii. 3, vol. 
i. p. 646; Thenius, in Kurzg. exeg. Handb. on 1K. 
vii., and App. p. 41; Ewald, Geschichte, iii. 313; 
Keil, andb. der Bibl. Arch. § 24, pp. 128, 129; 
Winer, s. y. Handfass). EL AWieek- 


LAW (Tn : Néuos). The word is properly 
used, in Scripture as elsewhere, to express a definite 
commandment laid down by any recognized author- 
ity. The commandment may be general, or (as 
in Ley. vi. 9, 14, &e., “ the law of the burnt-offer- 
ing,’ ete.) particular in its bearing; the author- 
ity either human or divine. But when the word 
is used with the article, and without any words of 
limitation, it refers to the expressed will of God, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, to the Mosaic Law, 
or to the Pentateuch, of which it forms the chief 
portion. 

The Hebrew word (derived from the root TT), 
to point out,” and so “to direct and lead’) lays 
more stress on its moral authority, as teaching the 
truth, and guiding in the right way; the Greek 
Néuos (from yéuw, “to assign or appoint’), on 
its constraining power, as imposed and enforced by 
a recognized authority. But in either case it is a 
commandment proceeding from without, and dis- 
tinguished from the free action of its subjects, al- 
though not necessarily opposed thereto. 


The sense of the word, however, extends its scope, 
and assumes a more abstract character in the 
writings of St. Paul. Ndéwos, when used by him 
with the article, still refers in general to the Law 
of Moses; but when used without the article, so as 
to embrace any manifestation of “ Law,’’ it includes 
all powers which act on the will of man by com- 
pulsion, or by the pressure of external motives, 
whether their commands be or be not expressed in 
definite forms. This is seen in the constant oppo- 
sition of épya vduov (‘ works done under the con- 
straint of law’’) to faith, or “ works of faith,’ that 
is, works done freely by the internal influence of 
faith. A still more remarkable use of the word 
is found in Rom. vii. 23, where the power of evil 
over the will, arising from the corruption of man, 
is spoken of as a “law of sin,’ that is, an un- 
natural tyranny proceeding from an evil power 
without. 

The occasional use of the word “law"’ (as in 
Rom. iii. 27, “law of faith; ”’ in vii. 23, “« law of 
my mind,” rod vods; in viii. 2, “law of the spirit 
of life; ? and in Jam. i. 25, ii. 12, “a perfect law, 
the law of liberty ’’) to denote an internal principle 
of action does not really militate against the gen- 
eral rule. For in each case it will be seen, that 
such principle is spoken of in contrast with some 
formal law. and the word “law” is consequently 
applied to it “ et ee order to mark this 
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opposition, the qualifying words which follow guard- 
ing against any danger of misapprehension of its 
real character. 

It should also be noticed that the title “the 
Law ”’ is occasionally used loosely to refer to the whole 
of the Old Testament (as in John x. 34, referring to 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6; in John xy. 25, referring to Ps. xxxy. 
19; and in 1 Cor. xiy. 21, referring to Is. xxviii. 11, 
12). This usage is probably due, not only to de- 
sire of brevity and to the natural prominence of 
the Pentateuch, but also to the predominance in 
the older Covenant (when considered separately 
from the New, for which it was the preparation) of 
an external and legal character. A. B. 


LAW OF MOSES. It willbe the object of 
this article, not to enter into the history of the 
giving of the Law (for which see Mosrs, THE 
Exopus, ete.), nor to examine the authorship of 
the books in which it is contained (for which see 
PEentarEucn, Exonpus, ete.), nor to dwell on par- 
ticular ordinances, which are treated of under their 
respective heads; but tu give a brief analysis of its 
substance, to point out ifs main principles, and to 
explain the position which it occupies in the prog- 
ress of Divine Revelation. In order to do this 
the more clearly, it seems best to speak of the Law, 
Ist, in relation to the past; 2dly, in its own in- 
trinsic character; and, 3dly, in its relation to the 
future. 

(I.) (@.) In reference to the past, it is all-im- 
portant, for the proper understanding of the Law, 
to remember its entire dependence on the Abra- 
hamic Covenant, and its adaptation thereto (see 
Gal. iii. 17-24). That covenant had a twofold 
character. It contained the “ spiritual promise ’’ 
of the Messiah, which was given to the Jews as 
representatives of the whole human race, and as 
cuardians of a treasure in which ‘all families of 
the earth should be blessed.’’ ‘This would prepare 
the Jewish nation to be the centre of the unity of 
all mankind. But it contained also the temporal 
promises subsidiary to the former, and needed in 
order to preserve intact the nation, through which 
the race of man should be educated and prepared 
for the coming of the redeemer. These promises 
were special, given distinctively to the Jews asa 
nation, and, so far as they were considered in them- 
selves, calculated to separate them from other nations 
of the earth. It follows that there should be in 
the Law a corresponding duality of nature. There 
would be much in it of the latter character, much 
(that is) peculiar to the Jews, local, special, and 
transitory; but the fundamental principles on 
which it was based must be universal, because ex- 
pressing the will of an unchanging God, and 
springing from relations to Him, inherent in hu- 
man nature, and therefore perpetual and uviversal 
in their application. 

(b.) The nature of this relation of the Law to the 
promise is clearly pointed out. The belief in 
God as the Redeemer of man, and the hope of his 
manifestation as such in the person of the Messiah, 
involved the belief that the Spiritual Power must 
be superior to all carnal obstructions, and that 
there was in man a spiritual element which could 
rule his life by communion with a Spirit from 
above. But it involved also the idea of an antago- 
nistic Power of Evil, from which man was to be 
redeemed, existing in each individual, and existing 
also in the world at large. The promise was the 
witness of the one truth, the Law was the declara- 
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tion of the other. It was ‘added because of 
transgressions.”” In the individual, it stood between 
his better and his worser self; in the world, between 
the Jewish nation, as the witness of the spiritual 
promise, and the heathendom, which groaned under 
the power of the flesh. It was intended, by the 
gilt of guidance and the pressure of motives, to 
strengthen the weakness of good, while it curbed 
directly the power of evil. It followed inevitably, 
that, in the individual, it assumed somewhat of a 
coercive, and, as between Israel and the world, 
somewhat of an antagonistic and isolating character ; 
and hence that, viewed without reference to the 
promise (as it was viewed by the later Jews), it 
might actually become a hindrance to the true 
revelation of God, and to the mission for which the 
nation had been made a ‘“ ehosen people.” 

(c.) Nor is it less essential to remark the period 
of the history at which it was given. It marked 
and determined the transition of Israel from the 
condition of a tribe to that of a nation, and its 
definite assumption of a distinet position and office 
in the history of the world. It is on no unreal 
metaphor that we base the well-known analogy 
between the stages of individual life and those of 
national or universal existence. In Israel the pa- 
triarchal time was that of childhood, ruled chiefly 
through, the affections and the power of natural 
relationship, with rules few, simple, and unsys- 
tematic. The national period was that of youth, 
in which this indirect teaching and influence gives 
place to definite assertions of right and responsi- 
bility, and to a system of distinct commandments, 
needed to control its vigorous and impulsive action. 
The fifty days of their wandering alone with God 
in the silence of the wilderness represent that 
awakening to the difficulty, the responsibility, and 
the nobleness of life, which marks the ‘ putting 
away of childish things.’ The Law is the sign 
and the seal of such an awakening. 

(d.) Yet, though new in its general conception, 
it was probably not wholly new in its materials. 
Neither in his material nor his spiritual providence 
does God proceed per saltwm. There must neces- 
sarily have been, before the Law, commandments 
and revelations of a fragmentary character, under 
which Israel had hitherto grown up. Indications 
of such are easily found, both of a ceremonial and 
moral nature; as, for example, in the penalties 
against murder, adultery, and fornication (Gen. ix. 
6, xxxvili. 24), in the existence of the Levirate law 
(Gen. xxxviii. 8), in the distinction of clean and 
unclean animals (Gen. viii. 20), and probably in 
the observance of the Sabbath (Ex. xvi. 23, 27-29). 
But, even without such indications, our knowledge 
of the existence of Israel as a distinet community 
in Egypt would necessitate the conclusion, that it 
must have been guided by some laws of its own, 
growing out of the old patriarchal customs, which 
would be preserved with oriental tenacity, and 
gradually becoming methodized by the progress of 
circumstances. Nor would it be possible for the 
Israelites to be in contact with an elaborate system 
of ritual and law, such as that which existed in 
Egypt, without being influenced by its general 
principles, and, in less degree, by its minuter 
details. As they approached nearer to the condi- 
tion of a nation they would be more and more 
likely to modify their patriarchal customs by the 
adoption from Egypt of laws which were fitted for 
national existence. This being so, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the Mosaic legislation should have 
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embodied none of these earlier materials. It is 
clear, even to human wisdom, that the only con- 
stitution, which can be efficient and permanent, is 
one which has grown up slowly, and so been assim- 
ilated to the character of a people. It is the 
peculiar mark of legislative genius to mould by 
fundamental principles, and animate by a higher 
inspiration, materials previously existing in a cruder 
state. The necessity for this lies in the nature, 
not of the legislator, but of the subjects; and the 
argunient therefore is but strengthened by the 
acknowledgment in the case of Moses of a divine 
and special inspiration. So far therefore as they 
were consistent with the objects of the Jewish law, 
the customs of Palestine and the laws of Egypt 
would- doubtless be traceable in the Mosaic sys- 
tem. 
(e.) In close connection with and almost in con- 
sequence of this reference to antiquity we find an 
accommodation of the Law to the temper and cir- 
cumstances of the Israelites, to which our Lord 
refers in the case of divorce (Matt. xix. 7, 8) as 
necessarily interfering with its absolute perfection. 
In many cases it rather should be said to guide and 
modify existing usages than actually to sanction 
them; and the ignorance of their existence may 
lead to a conception of its ordinances not only 
erroneous, but actually the reverse of the truth. 
Thus the punishment of filial disobedience appears 
severe (Deut. xxi. 18-21); yet when we refer to 
the extent of parental authority in a patriarchal 
system, or (as at Rome) in the earlier periods of 
national existence, it appears more like a limitation 
of absolute parental authority by an appeal to the 
judgment of the community. The Levirate Law 
again appears (see Mich. Mos. Hecht, bk. iii. ch. 
6, art. 98) to have existed in a far more general 
form in the early Asiatic peoples, and to haye been 
rather limited than favored by Moses. The law of 
the Avenger of Blood is a similar instance of merci- 
ful limitation and distinction in the exercise of an 
immemorial usage, probably not without its value 
and meaning, and certainly too deep-seated to admit 
of any but gradual extinction. Nor is it less 
noticeable that the degree of prominence, given to 
each part of the Mosaic system, has a similar ref- 
erence to the period at which the nation had ar- 
rived. The ceremonial portion is marked out 
distinctly and with elaboration; the moral and 
criminal law is clearly and sternly decisive; even 
the civil law, so far as it relates to individuals, is 
systematic: because all these were called for by the 
past growth of the nation, and needed in order to 
settle and develope its resources. But the political 
and constitutional law is comparatively imperfect ; 
a few leading principles are laid down, to be deyel- 
oped hereafter; but the law is directed rather to 
sanction the various powers of the state, than to 
define and balance their operations. Thus the 
existing authorities of a patriarchal nature in each 
tribe and family are recognized; while side by side 
with them is established the priestly and Levitical 
power, which was to supersede them entirely in 
sacerdotal, and partly also in judicial functions. 
The supreme civil power of a “judge,’’ or (here- 
after) a king, is recognized distinctly, although 
only in general terms, indicating a sovereign and 
summary jurisdiction (Deut. xvii. 14-20); and the 
prophetic office, in its political as well as its moral 
aspect, is spoken of still more vaguely as future 
(Deut. xviii. 15-22). These powers, being recog- 
nized, are left, within due limits, to work out the 
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political system of Israel, and to ascertain by expe- 
rience their proper spheres of exercise. On a care- 
ful understanding of this adaptation of the Law 
to the national growth and character of the Jews 
(and of a somewhat similar adaptation to their 
climate and physical circumstances) depends the 
correct appreciation of its nature, and the power of 
distinguishing in it what is local and temporary 
from that which is universal. 

(f:) In close connection with this subject we 
observe also the gradual process by which the Law 
was revealed to the Israelites. In Ex. xx.-xxiii., 
in direct connection with the revelation from Mount 
Sinai, that which may be called the rough outline 
of the Mosaic Law is given by God, solemnly 
recorded by Moses, and accepted by the people. 
In Ex. xxy.—xxxi. there is a similar outline of the 
Mosaic ceremonial. On the basis of these it may 
be conceived that the fabric of the Mosaic system 
gradually grew up under the requirements of the 
time. In certain cases indeed (as e. g. in Lev. x. 
1, 2, compared with 8-11; Ley. xxiv. 11-16: Num. 
ix. 6-12; xv. 82-41; xxvii. 1-11 compared with 
Xxxvil. 1-12) we actually see how general rules, 
civil, criminal, and ceremonial, originated in special 
circumstances; and the unconnected nature of the 
records of laws in the earlier books suggests the 
idea that this method of legislation extended to 
many other cases. 

The first revelation of the Law in anything like 
a perfect form is found in the book of Deuteronomy, 
at a period when the people, educated to freedom 
and national responsibility, were prepared to receive 
it, and carry it with them to the land which was 
now prepared for them. It is distinguished by 
its systematic character and its reference to first 
principles; for probably even by Moses himself, 
certainly by the people, the Law had not before this 
been recognized in all its essential characteristics ; 
and to it we naturally refer in attempting to ana- 
lyze its various parts. [DEuTERONomy.] Yet 
even then the revelation was not final; it was the 
duty of the prophets to amend and explain it in 
special points (as in the well-known example in Iz. 
xviii.), and to bring out more clearly its great 
principles, as distinguished from the external rules 
in which they were embodied; for in this way, as 
in others, they prepared the way of Him, who 
“came to fulfill”? (rAnp&car) the Law of old 
time. 

The relation, then, of the Law to the Covenant, 
its accommodation to the time and circumstances 
of its promulgation, its adaptation of old materials, 
and its gradual development, are the chief points to 
be noticed under the first head. 


(II.) In examining the nature of the Law in 
itself, it is customary to divide it into the Moral, 
Political, and Ceremonial. But this ‘division, 
although valuable, if considered as a distinction 
merely subjective (as enabling us, that is, to con- 
ceive the objects of Law, dealing as it does with 
man in his social, political, and religious capacity), 
is wholly imaginary, if regarded as an objective 
separation of various classes of Laws. Any single 
ordinance might have at once a moral, a cere- 
monial, and a political bearing; and in fact, 
although in particular cases one or other of these 
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aspects predominated, yet the whole principle of 
the Mosaic institutions is to obliterate any such 
supposed separation of laws, and refer all to first 
principles, depending on the Will of God and the 
nature of man. 

In giving an analysis of the substance of the Law, 
it will probably be better to treat it, as any other 
system of laws is usually treated, by dividing it 
into— (1) Laws Civil; (2) Laws Criminal; (38) 
Laws Judicial and Constitutional; (4) Laws Eccle- 
siastical and Ceremonial]. 


(I.) Laws Crvi. 
(A.) Or Prersons. 
(a.) FATHER AND Son. 


The power of a Father to be held sacred; 
cursing, or smiting (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9), 
or stubborn and willful disobedience to be con- 
sidered capital crimes. But uncontrolled power of 
life and death was apparently refused to the father, 
and vested only in the congregation (Deut. xxi. 
18-21). 

Right of the first-born to a double portion of the 
inheritance not to be set aside by partiality (Deut. 
xxi. 15-17).¢ 

Inheritance by Daughters to be allowed in 
default of sons, provided (Num. xxvii. 6-8, comp. 
xxxvi.) that heiresses married in their own tribe. 

Daughters unmarried to be entirely dependent 
on their father (Num. xxx. 3-5). 


(b.) HusBAND AND WIFE. 

The power of a Husband to be so great that a 
wife couid never be se juris, or enter independently 
into any engagement, even before God (Num. xxx. 
6-15). A widow or divorced wife became inde- 
pendent, and did not again fall under her father’s 
power (ver. 9). 

Divorce (for uncleanness) allowed, but to be 
formal and irrevocable (Deut. xxiv. 1-4). 

Marriage within certain degrees forbidden (Lev. 
xviii. ete.). 

A Slave Wife, whether bought or captive, not 
to be actual property, nor to be sold; if ill-treated., 
to be zpso facto free (Ix. xxi. 7-9; Deut. xxi. 
10-14). 

Slander against a wife’s virginity to be punished 
by fine, and by deprival of power of divorce; on 
the other hand, ante-connubial uncleanness in her 
to be punished by death (Deut. xxii. 13-21). 

The raising up of seed (Levirate law), a formal 
right to be claimed by the widow, under pain of 
infamy, with a view to preservation of familtes 
(Deut. xxv. 5-10). 

(c.) MASTER AND SLAVE. 

Power of Master so far limited, that death 
under actual chastisement was punishable (Ex. xxi. 
20); and maiming was to give liberty zpso facto 
(vv. 26, 27). 

The Hebrew Slave to be freed at the sabbatical 
year,” and provided with necessaries (his wife and 
children to go with him only if they came to his 
master with him), unless by his own formal act he 
consented to be a perpetual slave (Ix. xxi. 1-6; 
Deut. xv. 12-18). In any case (it would seem) to 
be freed at the jubilee (Lev. xxy. 10), with his 


a For an example of the authority of the first-born, 
see 1 Sam, xx. 29 (“my brother, he hath commanded 
me to be there’), 


b The difficulty of enforcing this law is seen in Jer. 
xxxiy. 8-16. 
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children. If sold to a resident alien, to be always 
redeemable, at a price proportional to the distance 
of the jubilee (Ley. xxv. 47-54). 

Foreign Slaves to be held and inherited as prop- 
erty for ever (Ley. xxv. 45, 46); and fugitive slaves 
from foreign nations not to be given up (Deut. 
xxiii. 15). 

* The condition of servants under the Mosaic 
code is discussed at length in the article SUAVE. 
In the view of some of the ablest expounders of 
that code, both Jewish and Christian, the servant 
was not regarded as a chattel or as property in the 
intent of the law, but always as a person. ‘ The 
Hebrew Janguage has no word for stigmuatizing by 
a degrading appellation one part of those who owe 
service, and distinguishing them from the rest as 
‘slaves,’ but only one term for all who are under 
obligation to render service to others. For males, 
this is bed, *‘ servant,’ ‘man-servant,’ properly 
‘laborer;’ for females Shifchah, Ama, * maid- 
servant,’ ‘maid.’ The laws respecting servants 
protect in every regard their dignity and their 
feelings as men. They by no means surrendered 
these to the arbitrary will of the master, as in other 
ancient and modern states in which slavery and 
thraldom haye prevailed.’’ Saalschiitz, Das Mosa- 
iche Recht, Kap. 101. Dr. Mielziner, of Copen- 
hagen, in his Sklaven bet den Hebr., defines ebed 
as “a common name for all who stood in a depen- 
dent or subordinate relation. It had not the 
degrading sense which we connect with the words 
slave or bondman; but it often had the mild sig- 
nificancy which we ‘associate, in certain relations, 
with the word servant.’ Salvador, in his Wistovre 
des Institutions de Moise, treats of Hebrew servi- 
tude under the title of ‘“ Domesticity, or the con- 
dition of servants improperly called slayes.’’ He 
does not find in the laws of Moses any trace of 
chattelism. While the Hebrew servant was released 
at the end of seven years, or sooner if the jubilee 
intervened, the foreign servant could be held for 
the whole jubilee lease, and if, at the death of the 
master, the term of service had not expired, the 
natural heirs of the master could enforce it until 
the jubilee; this, and not service in perpetuity, 
was the meaning of “ for ever,” in Ley. xxv. 45, 
46. Jn this sense, also, as owing unfulfilled service, 
the servant was ‘‘ money ”’ to his master, but never 
a salable chattel. Man-stealing and man-selling 
were punished with death. Ewald has shown that 
in all the spiritual blessings of life the servant was 
on a par with the free man; and that important 
civil rights were secured to him as a protection 
against his master. Die Alterthiimer des Volkes 
Israel, pp. 241-249. Cochin, L’ Abolition . de 
U Esclavage, Upieune 


(d.) STRANGERS. 


They seem neyer to have been sui juris, or able 
to protect themselves, and accordingly protection 
and kindness towards them are enjoined as a sacred 
duty (Ex. xxii. 21; Lev. xix. 33, 34). 


(B.) Law or Tuincs. 
(a.) LAws or LAND (AND PROPERTY). 


(1.) All Land to be the property of God alone, 
and its holders to be deemed his tenants (Ley. 
xxy. 23). 

(2.) All sold Land therefore to return to its 
original owners at the jubilee, and the price of sale 
to be calculated accordingly; and redemption on 
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equitable terms to be allowed at all times (xxv. 
25-27). 

A House sold to be redeemable within a year; 
and, if not redeemed, to pass away altogether (xxv. 
29, 30). 

But the Houses of the Levites, or those in un- 
walled villages, to be redeemable at all times, in the 
same way as land; and the Levitical suburbs to be 
inalienable (xxv. 31-34). 

(3.) Land or Houses sanctified, or tithes, or un- 
clean firstlings to be Capable of being redeemed, at 
4 value (calculated according to the distance from 
the jubilee-year by the priest); if devoted by the 
owner and unredeenied, to be hallowed at the jubi- 
lee for ever, and given to the priests; if only by a 
possessor, to return to the owner at the jubilee 
(Ley. xxvii. 14-34). 

(4.) Inheritance. 


| 

1.) axe 

(2.) Daughters.@ 

(8.) Brothers. 

(4.) Uncles on the Father's side. 
(5.) Next Kinsmen, generally. 
(b.) LAws oF DEpBrt. 

(1.) All Debts (to an Israelite) to be released at 
the 7th (sabbatical) year; a blessing promised to 
obedience, and a curse on refusal to lend (Deut. xv. 
1-11). 

(2.) Usury (from Israelites) not to be taken (Ex. 
xxii. 25-27; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20). 

(3.) Pledges not to be insolently or ruinously 
exacted (Deut. xxiv. 6, 10-13, 17, 18). 

(c.) TAXATION. 

(1.) Census-money, a poll-tax (of a half-shekel), to 

be paid for the service of the tabernacle (Ex. 

xxx. 12-16). 

All spoil in war to be halved; of the com- 
batant’s half, -1 th, of the people’s, zath, to 
be paid for a “ heaye-offering ” to Jehovah. 
Tithes. 

(a.) Tithes of all produce to be given for 
maintenance of the Levites (Num. xviii. 
20-24). 

(Of this ;1,th to be paid as a heaye-offer- 
ing (for maintenance of the priests) . 
24-32.) 

(B-) Second Tithe to be bestowed in religious 
feasting and charity, either at the Holy 
Place, or every 3d year at home (?) (Deut. 
xiv. 22-98). 

(y.) First-Fruits of corn, wine, and oil (at 
least goth, generally =) th, for the priests) 
to be. offered at Jerusalem, with a solemn 
declaration of dependence on God the King 
of Israel (Deut. xxvi. 1-15; Num. xviii. 
12, 13). 

Firstlings of clean beasts; the redemp- 
tion-money (5 shekels) of man, and (4 she- 
kel, or 1 shekel) of unclean beasts, to be 
given to the priests after sacrifice (Num. 
xviii. 15-18). 

(3.) Poor-Laws. 

(a) Gleanings (in field or vineyard) to be a 

legal right of the poor (Lev. xix. 9, 10; 
Deut. xxiv. 19-22). 


(2-) 


-@ Heiresses to marry in their own tribe (Num. 
xxvii. 6-8, xxxvi.). 


EEE 
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(B.) Slight Trespass (eating on the spot) to 
be allowed as legal (Deut. xxiii. 24, 25). 
(y.) Second Tithe (see 2 B) to be given in 
charity. 
(8.) Wages to be paid day by day (Deut. 
xxiv. 15). 
(4.) Maintenance of Priests (Num. xviii. 8-82). 
(a-) Tenth of Levites’ Tithe. (See 2 a.) 
(B.) The heave and wave-offerings (breast and 
right shoulder of all peace-offerings). 
(y-) Lhe meat and sineofferings to be eaten 
solemnly, and only in the holy place. 
(8.) First-Fruits and redemption money. (See 
2+. 
(e.) (pres of ull devoted things, unless spe- 
cially given for a sacred service. A man’s 
service, or that of his household, to be re- 
deemed at 50 shekels for man, 30 for woman, 
20 for boy, and 10 for girl. 


(il.) Laws Crimrnar. 


(A.) OrrENsEs AGAINST GoD (of the 
nature of treason). 

1st Command. Acknowledgment of false gods 
(Ex. xxii. 20), as e. g. Moloch (Lev. xx. 1-5), and 
generally all idolatry (Deut. xiii., xvii. 2-5). 

2d Command. Witeheraft and false prophecy 
(Ex. xxii. 18; Deut. xviii. 9-22; Lev. xix. 31). 

3d Command. Blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 15, 16). 

4th Command. Sabbath-breaking (Num. xv. 
32-36). 

Punishment in all cases, death by stoning. Ydola- 
trous cities to be utterly destroyed. 


(B.) OrrENSES AGAINST MAN. ¢ 

5th Command. Disobedience to or cursing or 
smiting of parents (Ix. xxi. 15,17; Lev. xx. 9; 
Deut. xxi. 18-21) to be punished by death by 
stoning, publicly adjudged and inflicted; so also of 
disobedience to the priests (as judges) or Supreme 
Judge. Comp. 1 K. xxi. 10-14 (Naboth); 2 Chr. 
xxiv. 21 (Zechariah). 

6th Command. (1.) JZurder to be punished by 
death without sanctuary or reprieve, or satisfaction 
(Ex. xxi. 12, 14; Deut. xix. 11-13). Death of a 
slave actually under the rod, to be punished (Ex. 
xxh- 20521): 

(2.) Death by negligence to be punished by 
death (Ex. xxi. 28-30), 

(3.) Accidental Homicide ; the avenger of blood 
to be escaped by flight to the cities of refuge till 
the death of the high-priest (Num. xxxy. 9-28; 
Deut. iv. 41-43, xix. 4-10). 

(4.) Uncertain Murder to be expiated by for- 
mal disavowal and sacrifice by the elders of the 
nearest city (Deut. xxi. 1-9). 

(5.) Assault tobe punished by lea talionis, or 
damages (Ex. xxi. 18, 19, 22-25; Ley. xxiv. 19, 
20). 

re Command. (1.) Adultery to be punished 
by death of both offenders; the rape of a married 
or betrothed woman, by death of the offender (Deut. 
xxii. 13-27). 

(2.) Rape or Seduction of an unbetrothed virgin, 
to be compensated by marriage, with dowry (50 
shekels), and without power of divorce; or, if she 
be refused, by payment of full dowry (Ex. xxii. 16, 
17; Deut. xxii. 28, 29). 
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(3.) Unlawful Marriages (incestuous, etc.) to 
be punished, some by death, some by childlessness 
(Lev. xx.). 

8th Command. (1.) Theft to be punished by 
fourfold or double restitution; a nocturnal robber 
might be slain as an outlaw (Ex. xxii. 1-4). 

(2.) Zrespass and injury of things lent to be 
compensated (Ix. xxii. 5-15). 

(3.) Perversion of Justice (by bribes, threats, 
ete.), and especially oppression of strangers, strictly 
forbidden (Ex. xxiii. 9, &.). 

(4.) Kidnapping to be punished by death (Deut. 
Xxiy. 7): 

9th Command. False Witness to be punished 
by dex talionis (Ex. xxiii. 1-3; Deut. xix. 16-21). 

Slander of a wife's chastity, by fine and loss of 
power of divorce (Deut. xxii. 18, 19). 

A fuller consideration of the tables of the Ten 
Commandments is given elsewhere. [TEN Com- 
MANDMENTS. | 


(ill.) Laws JupicraAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL. 
(A.) JURISDICTION. 


(a.) Local Judges (generally Levites, as more 
skilled in the Law) appointed, for ordinary matters, 
probably by the people with approbation of the 
supreme authority (as of Moses in the wilderness, 
Ex. xvili. 25; Deut. i. 15-18), through all the 
land (Deut. xvi. 18). 

(b.) Appeal to the Priests (at the holy place), or 
to the judge; their sentence final, and to be ac- 
cepted under pain of death. See Deut. xvii. 8-13 
(comp. appeal to Moses, Ex. xviii. 26). 

(c.) Two witnesses (at least) required in capital 
matters (Num. xxxy. 80; Deut. xvii. 6, 7). 

(d.) Punishment (except by special command) to 
be personal, and not to extend to the family (Deut. 
xxiv. 16). 

Stripes allowed and limited (Deut. xxv. 1-3), so 
as to avoid outrage on the human frame. 

All this would be to a great extent set aside — 

Ist. By the summary jurisdiction of the king, 
see 1 Sam. xxii. 11-19 (Saul); 2 Sam. xii. 1-5, 
xiv. 4-11; 1 K. iii. 16-28; which extended even to 
the deposition of the high-priest (1 Sam. xxii. 17, 
18; 1 K. ii. 26, 27). 

The practical difficulty of its being carried out is 
seen in 2 Sam. xv. 2-6, and would lead of course 
to a certain delegation of his power. 

2d. By the appointment of the Seventy (Num. 
xi. 24-30) with a solemn religious sanction. In 
later times there was a local Sanhedrim of 23 in 
each city, and two such in Jerusalem, as well as the 
Great Sanhedrim, consisting of 70 members, besides 
the president, who was to be the high-priest if duly 
qualified, and controlling even the king and high- 
priest. The members were priests, scribes (Leyites), 
and elders (of other tribes). A court of exactly 
this nature is noticed, as appointed to supreme 
power by Jehoshaphat. (See 2 Chr. xix. 8-11.) 


(B.) Royan Power. 

The King’s Power limited by the Law, as writ- 
ten and formally accepted by the king: and directly 
forbidden to be despotic® (Deut. xvii. 14-20; 
comp. 1 Sam. x. 25). Yet he had power of taxa- 
tion (to 1th); and of compulsory service (1 Sam. 
viii. 10-18); the declaration of war (1 Sam. xi.), 


@ Military conquest discouraged by the prohibition 
of the use of horses. (See Josh. xi. 6.) For an ex- 


ample of obedience to this law, see 2Sam. viii. 4, and 
of disobedience to it in 1 K. x. 26-29. 
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etc. There are distinct traces of a “mutual con- 
tract’? (2 Sam. v. 3 (David); a “league ”’ (Joash), 
2 K. xi. 17); the remonstrance with Rehoboam 
being clearly not extraordinary (1 K. xii. 1-6). 

The Princes of the Congregation. The heads 
of the tribes (see Josh. ix. 15) seem to have had 
authority under Joshua to act for the people (comp. 
1 Chr. xxvii. 16-22); and in the later times “ the 
princes of Judah ”? seem to have had power to con- 
trol both the king and the priests (see Jer. xxvi. 
10-24, xxxviil. 4, 5, &e.). 

(C.) RoyAL REVENUE. 
c. 7, art. 59.) 

(1.) Tenth of produce. 

(2.) Domain land (1 Chr. xxvii. 26-29). 
confiscation of criminal’s land (1 K. xxi. 15). 

(8.) Bond service (1 K. y. 17, 18) chiefly on 
foreigners (1 K.-ix. 20-22; 2 Chr. ii. 16, 17). 

(4.) Flocks and herds (1 Chr. xxvii. 29-31). 

(5.) Tributes (gifts) from foreign kings. 

(6.) Commerce ; especially in Solomon’s time 
(1 K. x. 22, 29, &e.). 


(IV.) EccLEesrAsticAL AND CEREMONIAL LAw. 


(See Mich. b. ii. | 


Note 


(A.) LAW oF SACRIFICE (considered as the sign 
and the appointed means of the union with 
God, on which the holiness of the people 
depended). 


(1.) OrpinsARY SACRIFICES. 

(a.) The whole Burnt- Offering, (Ley. i.) of 
the herd or the flock; to be offered contin- 
ually (Ex. xxix. 38-42); and the fire on the 
altar never to be extinguished (Ley. vi. 
8-13). 

(B.) The Meat- Offering (Lev. ii., vi. 14-23) 
of flour, oil, and frankincense, unleayened, 
and seasoned with salt. 

(y.) The Peace- Offering (Lev. iii., vii. 11-21) 
of the herd or the flock; either a thank- 
offering, or a yow, or freewill offering. 

(8.) The Sin- Offering, or Trespass- Offering 
(Lev. iv., v., vi.). 

(a.) For sins committed in ignorance 
(Lev. iv.). 

(b.) For vows unwittingly made and 
broken, or uncleanness unwittingly 
contracted (Ley. v.). 

(c.) For sins wittingly committed (Ley. 
vi. 1-7). 

(2.) EXrRAORDINARY SACRIFICES. 

(a-) At the Consecration of Priests (Ley. 
viii, ix.). 

(B.) Atthe Purification of Women (Lev. xii.). 

(y.) At the Cleansing of Lepers (Ley. xiii., 
Xiy.). 

(8.) On the Great Day of Atonement (Ley. 
xvi.). 

(e.) On the Great Festivals (Ley. xxiii.). 


(B.) Law or Howrness (arising from the union 
with God through sacrifice). 


(1.) Houryress or PrRsons. 


(a.) Holiness of the whole people as *“ children 
of God” (Ex. xix. 5, 6; Lev. xi.—xv., xvii., 
xyili.; Deut. xiv. 1-21) shown in 

(a.) The Dedication of the first-born (Ex. 
xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, 30, &e.); and 
the offering of all firstlings and first- 
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(6.) Distinction of clean and unclean food 
(Ley. xi.; Deut. xiv.). 

(c.) Provision for purification (Ley. xii, 
xlii., xiv., xv.; Deut. xxiii. 1-14). 

(d.) Laws against disfigurement (Lev. 
xix. 27; Deut. xiv. 1; comp. Deut. 
xxv. 3, against excessive scourging). 

(e.) Laws against unnatural marriages 
and lusts (Ley. xviii., xx.). 


(B) Holiness of the Priests (and Levites). 
(a.) Their consecration (Lev. viii., ix.; 
Ex. xxix.). 
(b.) Their special qualifications and re- 
strictions (Lev. xxi., xxii. 1-9). 
(c.) Their rights (Deut. xvii. 1-6; Num. 
xviii.) and authority (Deut. xvii. 
8-13). 
HOLINESS OF PLACES AND THINGS. 


(a.) The Tabernacle with the ark, the vail, 
the altars, the laver, the priestly robes, ete. 
(Ex. xxv.—xxviii., xxx.). 

(B.) The Holy Place chosen for the perma- 
nent erection of the tabernacle (Deut. xii., 
xiy. 22-29), where only all sacrifices were to 
be offered, and all tithes, first-fruits, vows, 
etc., to be given or eaten. 


(3.) Hoxuiness or TIMEs. 


(a.) The Sabbath (Ex. xx. 9-11, xxiii. 12, 
etc. ). 

(B.) The Sabbatical Year (Ex. xxiii. 10, 11; 
Ley. xxv. 1-7, &c.). 

(y.) The Year of Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8-16, 
&e.). 

(8.) The Passover (Ex. xii. 3-27; Lev. xxiii. 
4-14). 

(e.) The Feast of Weeks (Pentecost) (Lev. 
xxiii. 15, &e.). 

(¢.) The Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 
33-43). 

(y.) The Feast of Trumpets (Ley. xxiii. 
23-25). 

(@.) The Day of Atonement (Ley. xxiii. 26- 
32, &e.). 

On this part of the subject, see FrsTrvazs, 
PRIESTS, TABERNACLE, SACRIFICE, ete. 


(2.) 


Such is the substance of the Mosaic Law; its 
details must be studied under their several heads; 
and their full comprehension requires a constant 
reference to the circumstances, physical and moral, 
of the nation, and a comparison with the corre- 
sponding ordinances of other ancient codes. 

The leading principle of the whole is its THEo- 
CRATIC CHARACTER, its reference (that is) of all 
action and thoughts of men directly and immedi- 
ately to the will of God. All law, indeed, must 
ultimately make this reference. If it bases itself 
on the sacredness of human authority, it must 
finally trace that authority to God’s appointment; 
if on the rights of the individual and the need of 
protecting them, it must consider these rights as 
inherent and sacred, because implanted by the hand 
of the Creator. But it is characteristic of the 
Mosaic Law, as also of all Biblical history and 
prophecy, that it passes over all the intermediate 
steps, and refers at once to God's commandment as 
the foundation of all human duty. The key to it 
is found in the ever-recurring formula, ‘“ Ye shall 
observe all these statutes; I am the Lorn.” 


fruits (Deut. xxvi., etc.). 


It follows from this, that it is to be regarded 
not merely as a law, that is, a rule of conduct, 
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based on known truth and acknowledged authority, 
but also as a Revelation of God's nature and his 
dispensations. In this view of it, more particu- 
larly, lies its connection with the rest of the Old 
Testament. As a law, it is definite and (generally 


speaking) final; as a revelation, it is the beginning | 


of the great system of prophecy, and indeed bears 
within itself the marks of gradual development, 
from the first simple declaration (“I am the Lord 
thy God’’) in Exodus to the full and solemn decla- 
ration of his nature and will in Deuteronomy. 
With this peculiar character of revelation stamped 
upon it, it naturally ascends from rule to principle, 
and regards all goodness in man as the shadow of 
the Divine attributes, ‘Ye shall be holy: for I the 
Lord your God am holy ” (Ley. xix. 2, &ec.; comp. 
Matt. v. 48). 

But this theocratic character of the Law depends 
necessarily on the belief in God, as not only the 
Creator and Sustainer of the world, but as, by 
special covenant, the head of the Jewish nation. 
It is not indeed doubted that He is the king of all 
the earth, and that all earthly authority is derived 
from Him; but here again, in the case of the 
Israelites, the intermediate steps are all but ignored, 
and the people at once brought face to face with 
Him as their ruler. It is to be especially noticed, 
that God’s claim (so to speak) on their allegiance 
is based not on his power or wisdom, but on his 
especial mercy in being their Saviour from Eeyp- 
tian bondage. Because they were made free by 
Him, therefore they became his servants (comp. 
Rom. vi. 19-22); and the declaration, which stands 
at the opening of the law is “I am the Lord thy 
God, which brought thee out of te land of egypt.” 
(Comp. also the reason given for the observation 
of the Sabbath in Deut. v. 15; and the historical 
prefaces of the delivery of the second law (Deut. 
i-iii.); of the renewal of the covenant by Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 1-13); and of the rebuke of Samuel at 
the establishment of the kingdom (1 Sam. xii. 
6-15). 

This immediate reference to God as their king 
is clearly seen as the groundwork of their whole 
polity. The foundation of the whole lay of land, 
and of its remarkable provisions against alienation, 
lies in the declaration, “The land is mine, and ye 
are strangers and sojourners with me” (Lev. xxv. 
23). As in ancient Rome, all land belonged prop- 
erly to the state, and under the feudal system in 
medieval Europe to the king; so in the Jewish 
law the true ownership lay in Jehovah alone. ‘The 
very system of tithes embodied only a peculiar form 
of a tribute to their king, such as they were familiar 
with in Egypt (see Gen. xlvii. 23-26); and the 
offering of the first-fruits, with the remarkable 
declaration by which it was accompanied (see Deut. 
xxvi. 5-10), is a direct acknowledgment of God's 
immediate sovereignty. And, as the land, so also 
the persons of the Israelites are declared to be the 
absolute property of the Lord, by the dedication 
and ransom of the first-born (Ix. xiii. 2-13, &c.), 
by the payment of the half-shekel at the numbering 
of the people, ‘(as a ransom for their souls to the 
Lord” (Ex. xxx. 11-16); and by the limitation of 
power over Hebrew slaves, as contrasted with the 
absolute mastership permitted over the heathen 
and the sojourner (Lev. xxv. 39-46). 

From this theocratic nature of the law follow 
important deductions with regard to () the view 
which it takes of political society; (b) the extent 
of the scope of the law; (¢) the penalties by which 
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it is enforced; and (d) the character which it seeks 
to impress on the people. 

(a.) The basis of human society is ordinarily 
sought, by law or philosophy, either in the rights 
of the individual, and the partial delegation of them 
to political authorities; or in the mutual needs of 
men, and the relations which spring from them; 
or in the actual existence of power of man over 
man, whether arising from natural relationship, or 
from benefits conferred, or from physical or intel- 
lectual ascendency. ‘The maintenance of society is 
supposed to depend on a “ social compact’ between 
governors and subjects; a compact, true as an ab- 
stract idea, but untrue if supposed to have been a 
historical reality. The Mosaic Law seeks the basis 
of its polity, first, in the absolute sovereignty of 
God, next in the relationship of each individual to 
God, and through God to his countrymen. It is 
clear that such a doctrine, while it contradicts none 
of the common theories, yet lies beneath them all, 
and shows why each of them, being only a secondary 
deduction from an ultimate truth, cannot be in 
itself sufficient; and, if it claim to be the whole 
truth, will become an absurdity. It is the doctrine 
which is insisted upon and developed in the whole 
series of prophecy; and which is brought to its 
perfection only when applied to that universal and 
spiritual kingdom for which the Mosaic system was 
a preparation. 

(o.) The Law, as proceeding directly from God, 
and referring directly to Him, is necessarily abso- 
lute in its supremacy and unlimited in its scope. 

It is supreme over the governors, as being only 
the delegates of the Lord, and therefore it is incom- 
patible with any despotic authority in them. ‘This 
is seen in its limitation of the power of the master 
over the slave, in the restrictions laid on the priest- 
hood, and the ordination of the ‘manner of the 
kingdom’ (Deut. xvii. 14-20; comp. 1 Sam. x. 
25). By its establishment of the hereditary priest- 
hood side by side with the authority of the heads 
of tribes (‘the princes’’), and the subsequent 
sovereignty of the king, it provides a balance of 
powers, all of which are regarded as subordinate. 
The absolute sovereignty of Jehovah is asserted in 
the earlier times in the dictatorship of the judge; 
but much more clearly under the kingdom by the 
spiritual commission of the prophet. By his re- 
bukes of priests, princes, and kings, for abuse of 
their power, he was not only defending religion 
and morality, but also maintaining the divinely- 
appointed constitution of Israel. On the other 
hand, it is supreme over the governed, recognizing 
no inherent rights in the individual, as prevailing 
against, or limiting the law. It is therefore un- 
limited in its scope. There is in it no recognition, 
such as is familiar to us, that there is one class of 
actions directly subject to the coercive power of law, 
while other classes of actions and the whole realm 
of thought are to be indirectly guided by moral 
and spiritual influence. | Nor is there any distinc- 
tion of the temporal authority which wields the 
former power, from the spiritual authority to which 
belongs the other. In fact these distinctions would 
have been incompatible with the character and ob- 
jects of the law. They depend partly on the want 
of foresight and power in the lawgiver; they could 
haye no place in a system traced directly to God: 
they depend also partly on the freedom which be- 
longs to the manhood of our race; they could not 
therefore be appropriate to the more imperfect 
period of its youth. 
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Thus the Law regulated the whole life of an 
Israclite. His house, his dress, and his food, his 
domestic arrangements and the distribution of his 
property, all were determined. In the laws of the 
release of debts, and the prohibition of usury, the 
dictates of self-interest and the natural course of 
commercial transactions are sternly checked. His 
actions were rewarded and punished with great 
minuteness and strictness; and that according to 
the standard, not of their consequences, but of 
their intrinsic morality; so that, for example, forni- 
cation and adultery were as severely visited as theft 
or murder. His religious worship was defined and 
enforced in an elaborate and unceasing ceremonial. 
In all things it is clear, that, if men submitted to 
it merely as a law, imposed under penalties by an 
irresistible authority, and did not regard it asa 
means to the knowledge and love of God, and a 
preparation for his redemption, it would well de- 
serve from Israelites the description given of it by 
St. Peter (Acts xy. 10), as ‘a yoke which neither 
they nor their fathers were able to bear.” 

(c.) The penalties and rewards by which the 
Law is enforced are such as depend on the direct 
theocracy. With regard to individual actions, it 
may be noticed that, as generally some penalties are 
inflicted by the subordinate, and some only by the 
supreme authority, so among the Israelites some 
penalties came from the hand of man, some directly 
from the providence of God. So much is this the 
case, that it often seems doubtful whether the threat 
that a “soul shall be cut off from Israel ’’ refers 
to outlawry and excommunication, or to such mi- 
raculous punishments as those of Nadab and Abihu, 
or Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. In dealing with 
the nation at large, Moses, regularly and as a mat- 
ter of course, refers for punishments and rewards 
to the providence of God. This is seen, not only 
in the great blessing and curse which enforces the 
law as a whole, but also in special instances, as, for 
example, in the promise of unusual fertility to com- 
pensate for the sabbatical year, and of safety of the 
country from ‘attack when left undefended at the 
three great festivals. Whether these were to come 
from natural causes, 7. e. laws of his providence, 
which we can understand and foresee, or from causes 
supernatural, 7. e. incomprehensible and inscrutable 
to us, is not in any case laid down, nor indeed does 
it affect this principle of the Law. 

The bearing of this principle on the inquiry as 
to the revelation of a future life inthe Pentateuch 
is easily seen. So far as the Law deals with the 
nation as a whole, it is obvious that its penalties 
and rewards could only refer to this life, in which 
alone the nation exists. So far as it relates to such 
individual acts as are generally cognizable by human 
law, and capable of temporal punishments, no one 
would expect that its divine origin should neces- 
sitate any reference to the world to come. But the 
sphere of moral and religious action and thought 
to which it extends is beyond the cognizance of 
human Jaws, and the scope of their ordinary penal- 
ties, and is therefore left by them to the retribution 
of God's inscrutable! justice, which, being but im- 
perfectly seen here, is contemplated especially as 
exercised in a future state. [ence arises the ex- 
pectation of a direct revelation of this future state 
in the Mosaic Law. Such a revelation is certainly 
not given. Warburton (in his Divine Legation of 
Moses) even builds on its non-existence an argu- 
ment for the supernatural power and commission 
of the law-giver, who could promise and threaten 
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retribution from the providence of God in this life, 
and submit his predictions to the test of actual 
experience. The truth seems to be that, in a law 
which appeals directly to God himself for its au- 
thority and its sanction, there cannot be that broad 
line of demarcation between this life and the next, 
which is drawn for those whose power is limited by 
the grave. Our Lord has taught us (Matt. xxii. 
31, 32) that in the very revelation of God as the 
“God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob,’ the 
promise of immortality and future retribution was 
implicitly contained. We may apply this declara- 
tion even more strongly to a law in which God was 
revealed as entering into covenant with Israel, and 
in them drawing mankind directly under his im- 
mediate-government. His blessings and curses, by 
the yery fact that they came from Him, would be 
felt to be unlimited by time; and the plain and 
immediate fulfillment, which they found in this life, 
would be accepted as an earnest of a deeper, though 
more mysterious completion in the world to come. 
But the time for the clear revelation of this truth 
was not yet come, and therefore, while the future 
life and its retribution is implied, yet the rewards 
and penalties of the present life are those which are 
plainly held out and practically dwelt upon. 


* Moses was of course acquainted with the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments as held by the Egyptians. This embraced 
the following particulars. (1.) The continued exist- 
ence of the soul after death. (2.) The immediate 
descent of every soul, at death, into Hades, or the 
under-world. (3.) The inspection of the soul in 
Hades by judges and tests, with a view to determine 
its moral character. (4.) The remanding of the 
wicked from Hades to a degraded form of existence 
in this world, as for instance, in the body of a pig. 
(5.) The progress of the justified, through various 
experiences, sometimes purgatorial, up to the Ely- 
sium of the gods. (6.) A final judgment and the 
condemnation of the incorrigibly wicked. (7.) The 
reunion of the justified soul with its mummified 
body. (See Bibl. Sacra, January 1868, p. 69.) Ac- 
cording to Egyptian theology the future condition 
of the soul was determined by its conduct in the 
present life. The Israelites must have been familiar 
with the same principle; and the absence of an 
explicit statement of it in their Law may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that it belonged to the 
sphere of theology rather than of legislation, and 
was assumed throughout as the basis of the goy- 
ernment of the spiritual, holy, and eternal Jehovah. 

Jirpkre pe 


(d.) But perhaps the most important consequence 
of the theocratic nature of the Law was the peculiar 
character of goodness which it sought to impress 
on the people. Goodness in its relation to man 
takes the forms of righteousness and love; in its 
independence of all relation, the form of purity, and: 
in its relation to God, that of piety. Laws, which 
contemplate men chiefly in their mutual relations, 
endeavor to enforce or protect in them the first two 
qualities; the Mosaic Law, beginning with piety, 
as its first object, enforces most emphatically the 
purity essential to those who, by their union with 
God, have recoyered the hope of intrinsic goodness, 
while it views righteousness and love rather as de- 
ductions from these than as independent objects. 
Not that it neglects these qualities; on the con- 
trary it is full of precepts which show a high con- 
ception and tender care of our relative duties to 
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man; but these can hardly be called its distin- 
guishing features. It is most instructive to refer 
to the religious preface of the Law in Deut. yi.—xi. 
(especially to vi. 4-13), where all is based on the 
first great, commandment, and to observe the sub- 
ordinate and dependent character of “the second 
that is like unto it,’— ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself; / am the Lord” (Ley. xix. 18). 
On the contrary, the care for the purity of the 
people stands out remarkably, not only in the en- 
forcement of ceremonial “ cleanness,” and the mul- 
titude of precautions or remedies against any breach 
of it, but also in the severity of the laws against 
sensuality and self-pollution, a severity which dis- 
tinguishes the Mosaic code before all others ancient 
and modern. In punishing these sins, as committed 
against a man’s own self, without reference to their 
effect on others, and in recognizing purity as having 
a substantive value and glory, it sets up a standard 
of individual morality, such as, even in Greece and 
Rome, philosophy reserved for its most esoteric 
teaching. 

Now in all this it is to be noticed that the appeal 
is not to any dignity of human nature, but to the 
obligations of communion with a Holy God. The 
subordination, therefore, of this idea also to the 
religious idea is enforced; and so long as the due 
supremacy of the latter was preserved, all other 
duties would find their places in proper harmony. 
But the usurpation of that supremacy,in practice 
by the idea of personal and national sanctity was 
that which gave its peculiar color to the Jewish 
character. In that character there was intense 
religious devotion and self-sacrifice; there was a 
high standard of personal holiness, and connected 
with these an ardent feeling of uationality, based 
on a great idea, and, therefore, finding its vent in 
their proverbial spirit of proselytism. But there 
was also a spirit of contempt for all unbelievers, 
and a forgetfulness of the existence of any duties 
towards them, which gave even to their religion an 
antagonistic spirit, and degraded it in after-times 
to a ground of national self-glorification. It is to 
be traced to a natural, though not justifiable per- 
yersion of the law, by those who made it their all; 
and both in its strength and its weaknesses it has 
reappeared remaftkably among those Christians who 
have dwelt on the O. T. to the neglect of the New. 

It is evident that this characteristic of the 
Israelites would tend to preserve the seclusion 
which, under God’s providence, was intended for 
them, and would in its turn be fostered by it. We 
may notice, in connection with this part of the 
subject, many subordinate provisions tending to the 
same direction. Such are the establishment of an 
agricultural basis of society and property, and the 
provision against its accumulation in a few hands; 
the discouragement ef commerce by the strict laws 
as to usury, and of foreign conquest by the laws 
against the maintenance of horses and chariots; as 
_ well as the direct prohibition of intermarriage with 
idolaters, and the indirect prevention of all familiar 
intercourse with them by the laws as to meats—all 
these things tended to impress on the Israelitish 
polity a character of permanence, stability, and 
comparative isolation. Like the nature and _posi- 
tion of the country to which it was in great 
measure adapted, it was intended to preserve in 
purity the witness borne by Israel for God in the 


@ See, for example, Ex. xxi. 7-11, 28-35, xxiii. 1-9; 
Deut. xxii. 1-4, xxiv. 10-22, &ec., &c. 
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darkness of heathenism, until the time should come 
for the gathering in of all nations to enjoy the 
blessing promised to Abraham. 

ILL. In considering the relation of the Law to 
the future, it is important to be guided by the 
general principle laid down in Heb. vii. 19, “ The 
Law made nothing perfect’ (OdSéy éreAclwoev 6 
Néyos). This principle will be applied in different 
degrees to its bearing (q) on. the after history of 
the Jewish commonwealth before the coming of 
Christ; (6) on the coming of our Lord Himself; 
and (c) on the dispensation of the Gospel. 

(a.) To that after-history the Law was, to a 
great extent, the key; for in ceremonial and crim- 
inal law it was complete and final; while, even in 
civil and ¢onstitutional law, it laid down clearly 
the general principles to be afterwards more fully 


developed. It was indeed often neglected, and even 
forgotten. Its fundamental assertion of the The- 


ocracy was violated by the constant lapses into 
idolatry, and its provisions for the good of man 
overwhelmed by the natural course of human 
selfishness (Jer. xxxiv. 12-17); till at last, in the 
reign of Josiah, its very existence was unknown, 
and its discovery was to the king and the people as 
a second publication; yet still it formed the stan- 
dard from which they knowingly departed, and to 
which they constantly returned; and to it there- 
fore all which was peculiar in their national and 
individual character was due. Its direct influence 
was probably greatest in the periods before the 
establishment of the kingdom, and after the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. The last act of Joshua was to 
bind the Israelites to it as the charter of their 
occupation of the conquered land (Josh. xxiy. 
24-27); and, in the semi-anarchical period of the 
judges, the Law and the Tabernacle were the only 
centres of anything like national unity. The 
establishment of the kingdom was due to an impa- 
tience of this position, and a desire for a visible 
and personal centre of authority, much the same in 
nature as that which plunged them so often in 
idolatry. The people were warned (1 Sam. xii. 
6-25) that it involved much danger of their for- 
getting and rejecting the main principle of the 
Law — that “ Jehovah their God was their King.” 
The truth of the prediction was soon shown. yen 
under Solomon, as soon as the monarchy became 
one of great splendor and power, it assumed a 
heathenish and polytheistie character, breaking the 
Law, both by its dishonor towards God, and its 
forbidden tyranny over man. Indeed if the Law 
was looked upon as a collection of abstract rules, 
and not as a means of knowledge of a Personal 
God, it was inevitable that it should be over- 
borne by the presence of a visible and personal 
authority. 

Therefore it was, that from the tine of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom begin the prophetic office. 
Its object was to enforce and to perfect the Law, by 
bearing witness to the great truths on which it was 
built, namely, the truth of God’s government over 
all, kings, priests, and people alike, and the con- 
sequent certainty of a righteous retribution. It is 
plain that at the same time this witness went far 
beyond the Law as a definite code of institutions. 
It dwelt rather on its great principles, which were 
to transcend the special forms in which they were 
embodied. It frequently contrasted (as in Is. i., 
ete.) the external observance of form with the 
spiritual homage of the heart. It tended there- 
fore, at least indirectly, to the time when, according 
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to the well-known contrast drawn by Jeremiah, the 
Law written on the tables of stone should give 
place to a new Covenant, depending on a law 
written on the heart, and therefore coercive no 
longer (Jer. xxxi. 31-34). In this they did but 
carry out the prediction of the Law itself (Deut. 
xviii. 9-22), and prepare the way for ‘‘the Prophet” 
who was to come. 

Still the Law remained as the distinctive standard 
of the people. In the kingdom of Israel, after the 
separation, the deliberate rejection of its leading 
principles by Jeroboam and his successors was the 
beginning of a gradual declension into idolatry and 
heathenism. But in the kingdom of Judah the very 
division of the monarchy and consequent diminu- 
tion of its splendor, and the need of a principle to 
assert against the superior material power of Israel, 
brought out the Law once more in increased honor 
and influence. In the days of Jehoshaphat. we 
find, for the first time, that it was taken by the 
Levites in their circuits through the land, and the 
people taught by it (2 Chr. xvii. 9). We find it 
especially spoken of in the oath taken by the king 
‘cat his pillar’ in the Temple, and made the stan- 
dard of reference in the reformations of Hezekiah 
and Josiah (2 KX. xi. 14, xxiii. 3; 2 Chr. xxx., xxxiv. 
14-31). 

Far more was this the case after the Captivity. 
The revival of the existence of Israel was hallowed 
by the new and solemn publication of the Law by 
Wzra, and the institution of the synagogues, through 
which it became deeply and familiarly known. 
{Ezra.] The loss of the independent monarchy, 
and the cessation of prophecy, both combined to 
throw the Jews back upon the Law alone, as their 
only distinctive pledge of nationality, and sure 
vuide to truth. ‘lhe more they mingled with the 
other subject-nations under the Persian and Grecian 
empires, the more eagerly they clung to it as their 
distinction and safeguard; and opening the knowl- 
edge of it to the heathen, by the translation of the 
LXX., based on it their proverbial eagerness to 
proselytize. This love for the Law, rather than 
any abstract patriotism, was the strength of the 
Maceabean struggle against the Syrians,? and the 
success of that struggle, enthroning a Levitical 
power, deepened the feeling from which it sprang. 
It so entered into the heart of the people that open 
idolatry became impossible. The certainty and 
authority of the Law's commandments amidst the 
perplexities of paganism, and the spirituality of its 
doctrine as contrasted with sensual and carnal 
idolatries, were the favorite boast of the Jew, and 
the seeret of his influence among the heathen. The 
Law thus became the moulding influence of the 
Jewish character; and, instead of being looked 
upon as subsidiary to the proniise, and a means to 
its fulfillment, was exalted to supreme importance 
as at once a means and a pledge of national and 
individual sanctity. 


This feeling laid hold of and satisfied the mass 
of the people, harmonizing as it did with their 
eyer-increasing spirit of an almost fanatic nation- 
ality, until the destruction of the city. The Phari- 
sees, truly representing the chief strength of the 
people, systematized this feeling; they gave it fresh 
food, and assumed a predominant leadership oyer 
it by the floating mass of tradition which they 


@ Note here the question as to the lawfulness of war 
on the Sabbath in this war (1 Mace. ii, 23-41). 
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gradually accumulated around the Law as a nucleus. 
The popular use of the word “lawless’’ (@vouos) 
as a term of contempt (Acts ii. 23; 1 Cor. ix. 21) 
for the heathen, and even for the uneducated mass 
of their followers (John vii. £9), marked and stereo- 
typed their principle. 

Against this idolatry of the Law (which when 
imported into the Christian Church is described and 
vehemently denounced by St. Paul), there were two 
reactions. The first was that of the SADDUCEES; 
one which had its basis, according to common tra- 
dition, in the idea of a higher love and service of 
God, independent of the Law and its sanctions; but 
which degenerated into a speculative infidelity, and 
an anti-national system of politics, and which 
probably bad but little hold of the people. The 
other, that of the Essenrs, was an attempt to 
burst the bonds of the formal law, and assert its 
ideas in all fullness, freedom, and purity. In its 
practical form it assumed the character of high and 
ascetic devotion to God; its speculative guise is 
seen in the school of Philo, as a tendency not 
merely to treat the commands and history of the 
Law on a symbolical principle, but actually to 
allegorize them into mere abstractions. In neither 
form could it be permanent, because it had no 
sufficient relation to the needs and realities of 
human nature, or to the personal Subject of all the 
Jewish promises; but it was still a declaration of 
the insutliciency of the Law in itself, and a prepara- 
tion for its absorption into a higher principle of 
unity. Such was the history of the Law before the 
coming of Christ. It was full of effect and blessing, 
when used as a means; it became hollow and in- 
sufficient, when made an end. 

(6.) The relation of the Law to the advent of 
Christ is also laid down clearly by St. Paul. “The 
Law was the radaywybs els Xpiordy, the servant 
(that is), whose task it was to guide the child to 
the true teacher (Gal. iii. 24); and Christ was “the 
end”? or object “of the Law” (Rom. x. 4). As 
being subsidiary to the promise, it had accom- 
plished its purpose when the promise was fulfilled. 
In its national aspect it had existed to guard the 
faith in the theocracy. The chief hindrance to that 
faith had been the difficulty of realizing the invisi- 
ble presence of God, and of conceiving a com- 
munion with the infinite Godhead which should not 
crush or absorb the finite creature (comp. Deut. vy. 
24-27; Num. xvii. 12, 13; Job ix. 32-35, xiii. 21, 
22; Is. xly. 15, Ixiv. 1, &e.). From that had come 
in earlier times open idolatry, and a half-idolatrous 
longing for and trust in the kingdom; in after- 
times the substitution of the Law for the promise. 
This difficulty was now to pass away forever, in 
the Incarnation of the Godhead in One truly and 
visibly man. The guardianship of the Law was 
no longer needed, for the visible and personal 
presence of the Messiah required no further witness. 
Moreover, in the Law itself there had always been 
a tendency of the fundamental idea to burst the 
formal bonds which confined it. In looking to God 
as especially their King, the Israelites were inherit- 
ing a privilege, belonging originally to all mankind, 
and destined to revert to them. Yet that element 
of the Law which was local and national, now most 
prized of all by the Jews, tended to limit this gift 
to them, and place them in a position antagonistic 
to the rest of the world. It needed therefore to 
pass away, before all men could be brought into a 
kingdom, where there was to be “neither Jew nor 
Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free.”’ 
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In its individual, or what is usually called its 
“moral ’’ aspect, the Law bore equally the stamp 
of transitoriness and insufficiency. It had, as we 
haye seen, declared the authority of truth and good- 
ness over man’s will, and taken for granted in man. 
the existence of a spirit which could recognize that 
authority; but it had done no more. Its presence 
had therefore detected the existence and the sinful- 
ness of sin, as alien alike to God’s will and man’s 
true nature; but it had also brought out with more 
vebement and desperate antagonism the power of 
sin dwelling in man as fallen (Rom. vii. 7-25). It 
only showed therefore the need of a Saviour from 
sin, and of an indwelling power which should 
enable the spirit of man to conquer the “law” of 
evil. Hence it bore witness of its own insufficiency, 
and led men to Christ. Already the prophets, 
speaking by a living and indwelling spirit, ever 
fresh and powerful, had been passing beyond the 
dead letter of the law, and indirectly condemning 
it of insufficiency. But there was need of ‘the 
Prophet’ who should not only have the fullness of 
the spirit dwelling in Himself, but should haye the 
power to give it to others, and so open the new 
dispensation already foretold. When He had come, 
and by the gift of the Spirit implanted in man a 
free internal power of action tending to God, the 
restraints of the Law, needful to train the childhood 
of the world, became unnecessary and even injurious 
to the free development of its manhood. 

The relation of the Law to Christ in its sacrificial 
and ceremonial aspect, will be more fully considered 
elsewhere. [SaAcririce.] It is here only neces- 
sary to remark on the evidently typical character 
of the whole system of sacrifices, on which alone 
their virtue depended; and on the imperfect em- 
bodiment, in any body of mere men, of the great 
truth which was represented in the priesthood. 
By the former declaring the need of Atonement, 
by the latter the possibility of Mediation, and yet 
in itself doing nothing adequately to realize either, 
the Law again led men to Him, who was at once 
the only Mediator and the true Sacrifice. 

Thus the Law had trained and guided man to 
the acceptance of the Messiah in his threefold 
character of King, Prophet, and Priest; and then, 
its work being done, it became, in the minds of 
those who trusted in it, not only an encumbrance 
but a snare. ‘To resist its claim to allegiance was 
therefore a matter of life and death in the days of 
St. Paul, and, in a less degree, in after-ages of the 
Chureh. 

(c.) It remains to consider how far it has any 
obligation or existence under the dispensation of 
the Gospel. As a means of justification or salva- 
tion, it ought never to have been regarded, even 
before Christ; it needs no proof to show that, still 
less can this be so since He has come. But yet 
the question remains whether it is binding on 
Christians, even when they do not depend on it 
for salvation. 

It seems clear enough, that its formal coercive 
authority as a whole ended with the close of the 
Jewish dispensation. It is impossible to separate, 
though we may distinguish, its various elements: 
it must be regarded as a whole, for he who offended 
‘cin one point against it was guilty of all’” (James 
ii. 10). Yet it referred throughout to the Jewish 
coyenant, and in many points to the constitution, 
the customs, and eyen the local circumstances of 
the people. That covenant was preparatory to the 

Christian, in which it is now absorbed; those cus- 
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toms and‘obseryances have passed away. It follows, 
by the very nature of the case, that the formal obli- 
gation to the Law must have ceased with the basis 
on which it is grounded. ‘This conclusion is 
stamped most unequivocally with the authority 
of St. Paul through the whole argument of the 
Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians. That 
we are “‘ not under law ’’ (Rom. yi. 14, 15; Gal. y. 
18); “that we are dead to law’ (Rom. vii. 4-6; 
Gal. ii. 19), ‘redeemed from under law’? (Gal. iy. 
5), ete., ete., is not only stated without any limita- 
tion or exception, but in many places is made the 
prominent feature of the contrast between the ear- 
her and later covenants. It is impossible, therefore, 
to make distinctions in this respect between the 
various parts of the Law, or to avoid the conclusion 
that the formal code, promulgated by Moses and 
sealed with the prediction of the blessing and the 
curse, cannot, as a@ law, be binding on the Chris- 
tian. 

But what then becomes of the declaration of our 
Lord, that He came “not to destroy the Law, but 
to perfect it,”’ and that “not one jot or one tittle 
of it shall pass away?’ what of the fact conse- 
quent upon it, that the Law has been reverenced in 
all Christian churches, and had an important 
influence on much Christian legislation ? The 
explanation of the apparent contradiction lies in the 
difference between positive and moral obligation. 
The positive obligation of the Law, as such, has 
passed away; but every revelation of God’s Will, 
and of the righteousness and loye which are its ele- 
ments, imposes a moral obligation, by the very 
fact of its being known, even on those to whom it 
is not primarily addressed. So far as the Law of 
Moses is such a revelation of the will of God to 
mankind at large, occupying a certain place in the 
education of the world as a whole, so far its declara- 
tions remain for our guidance, though their coer- 
cion and their penalties may be no longer needed. 
It is in their general principle, of course, that they 
remain, not in their outward form; and our Lord 
has taught us, in the Sermon on the Mount, that 
these principles should be accepted by us in a more 
extended and spiritual development than they could 
receive in the time of Moses. 

To apply this principle practically there is need 
of much study and discretion, in order to distin- 
guish what is local and temporary from what is 
universal, and what is mere external form from 
what is the essence of an ordinance. The moral 
law undoubtedly must be most permanent in its 
influence, because it is based on the nature of man 
generally, although at the same time it is modified 
by the greater prominence of loye in the Christian 
system. Yet the political law, in the main prin- 
ciples which it lays down as to the sacredness and 
responsibility of all authorities, and the rights 
which belong to each individual, and which neither 
slavery nor even guilt can quite eradicate, has its 
permanent value. yen the ceremonial law, by its 
enforcement of the purity and perfection needed in 
any service offered, and in its disregard of mere 
costliness on such service, and limitation of it 
strictly to the prescribed will of God, is still in 
many respects our best guide. In special cases 
(as for example that of the sabbatical law and the 
prohibition of marriage within the degrees) the 
question of its authority must depend on the further 
inquiry, whether the basis of such laws is one com- 
mon to all human nature, or one peculiar to the 
Jewish people. ‘This inquiry will be difficult, espe- 
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cially in the distinction of the essence from the 
form; but by it alone can the original question be 
thoroughly and satisfactorily answered. 

Yor the chief authorities, see Winer, Realho. 
« Gesetz.”” Michaelis (Jos. Gerecht) is valuable 
for facts and antiquities, not much so for theory. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. ii. pp. 
124-205, is most instructive and suggestive as to 
the main ideas of the Law. But after all, the most 
important parts of the subject need little else than 
a careful study of the Law itself, and the references 
to it contained in the N. T. Awe Bs 


* The moral law does not derive its obligation 
from the preceptive form of the ten commandments. 
Every duty there enjoined, with the exception per- 
haps of keeping the Sabbath, lies in the moral 
nature of man, and was in force from the beginning. 
And even the Sabbath was observed upon moral 
grounds before the decalogue gaye it such promi- 
nence as a positive institution. If then the deca- 
logue as a national code passed away with the 
Jewish polity, as some interpret 2 Cor. iii. 7, the 
moral force of its precepts remains unimpaired for 
all mankind. 

Ewald, who regards the institution of the Sab- 
bath as purely Mosaic, yet says concerning it, “ the 
Sabbath, though the simplest and most spiritual, 
is at the same time the wisest aud most fruitful of 
institutions. Nothing could be devised which 
would require so few outward signs or equipments, 
nor which would so directly lead man both to sup- 
ply what is lost in the tumult of life, and effectually 
to turn his thoughts again to the higher and the 
eternal. Thus it becomes the true symbol of the 
higher religion which now entered into the world, 
and the most eloquent witness to the greatness of 
the human soul which first grasped the idea of it.” 
Hence the Sabbath rests upon the indestructible 
grounds of the moral law. 

It has been fitly said that “ the legislation of the 
Pentateuch is impregnated with Egyptian memo- 
ries.”’ ‘The diet, the dress, and the ablutions of 
the priests, the details of the sacrifice, the scape- 
goat and the red-heifer, the Urim and Thummim, 
the waters of jealousy, and various purifying cer- 
emonies, show a correspondence more or less marked 
with Keyptian customs. The same is true of some 
of the more humane and delicate provisions of the 
Law concerning widows and orphans, the poor and 
slayes, the rights of private property, ete. But such 
Ancidental correspondences, while confirming its 
author’s acquaintance with Egypt, by no means 
detract from that superiority which marks the Law 
of Moses as an ethical and spiritual code. In ad- 
dition to authorities above named, see Saalschiitz, 
das Mos. Recht; J. Salvador, /Tistoi7e des /nstitu- 
tions de Moise ; Rey. W. Smith, The Pentateuch ; 
Ebers, Waypten und die Biicher Moses. J. P. T. 

LAWYER (vouirds). The title “lawyer” 
is generally supposed to be equivalent to the title 
“‘seribe,’’ both on account of its etymological 
meaning, and also because the man, who is called a 
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“lawyer”? in Matt. xxii. 35 and Luke x. 25, is 
called “one of the scribes” in Mark xii. 28. If 
the common reading in Luke xi. 44, 45, 46, be cor- 
rect, it will be decisive against this; for there, after 
our Lord's denunciation of the “ seribes and Phari- 
sees,’ we find that a lawyer said, “‘ Master, thus 
saying, thou reproachest us also. And Jesus said, 
Woe unto you also ye lawyers.’’ But it is likely 
that the true reading refers the passage to the 
Pharisees alone. By the use of the word vouikds 
(in Tit. iii. 9) as a simple adjective, it seems more 
probable that the title “scribe’’ was a legal and 
official designation, but that the name youirds was 
properly a mere epithet signifying one * learned in 
the law” (somewhat like the of é« vduov in Rom. 
iv. 14),-and only used as a title in common par- 
lance (comp. the use of it in Tit. iii. 13, “ Zenas 
the lawyer’’). This would account for the com- 
parative unfrequency of the word, and the fact that 
it is always used in connection with ‘ Pharisees,”’ 
never, as the word ‘scribe ’’ so often is, in con- 
nection with ‘chief priests’’ and “elders.” 
[SCRIBEs. ] A. B. 

LAYING ON OF HANDS. [See Supple- 
ment to BApTisM, vol. i. p. 242 ff.] 

LAZARUS (AdCapos: Lazarus). In this 
name, which meets us as belonging to two charac- 
ters in the N. T., we may recognize an abbreviated 
form of the old Hebrew Eleazar (Tertull. De Jdol., 


Grotius, e¢ al.). The corresponding “ay appears 
in the Talmud (Winer, Realwb. Ss. von) lin 
Josephus, and in the historical books of the Apoc- 
rypha (1 Mace. viii. 17; 2 Mace. vi. 18), the more 
frequent form is "EAed¢apos; but Ad¢apos occurs 
also: (B. J. v. 18, § 7). 

1. Lazarus of Bethany, the brother of Martha 
and Mary (John xi. 1). All that we know of him 
is derived from the Gospel of St. John, and that 
records little more than the facts of his death and 
resurrection. We are able, however, without doing 
violence to the principles of a true historical crit- 
icism, to arrive at some conclusions helping us, 
with at least some measure of probability, to fill up 
these scanty outlines. In proportion as we bring 
the scattered notices together, we find them com- 
bining to form a picture far more distinct and 
interesting than at first seemed possible; and the 
distinctness in this case, though it is not to be mis- 
taken for certainty, is yet less misleading than that 
which, in other cases, seems to arise from the strong 
statements of apocryphal traditions. (1.) ‘The lan- 
guage of John xi. 1 implies that the sisters were 
the better known. Lazarus is “ of (dard) Bethany, 
of the village (ee rs kduns) of Mary and her 
sister Martha.’ No stress can be laid on the 
difference of the prepositions (Meyer and Lampe, 
in loc.), but it suggests as possible the inference 
that while Lazarus was, at the time of St. John’s 
narrative, 0/ Bethany, he was yet described as from 
the kéun tis of Luke x. 38, already known as the 
dwelling-place of the two sisters (Greswell, On the 
Village of Martha and Mary, Dissert. V. ii. 545).¢ 


a By most commentators (Trench, Alford, Tholuck, 
Liicke) the distinction which Greswell insists on is re- 
jected as utterly untenable. It may be urged, how- 
ever, (1) that it is the distinction drawn by a scholar 
like Hermann (‘ Ponitur autem a6 nonnisi de origine 
secundd, cum in origine prima usurpetur é«,” quoted 
by Wahl, Olavis N. T.); (2) that though both might 
come to be used apart with hardly any shade of differ- 


ence, their use in close juxtaposition might still be 
antithetical, and that this was more likely to be with 
one who, though writing in Greek, was not using it 
as his native tongue ; (3) that John i. 45 is open to the 
same doubt as this passage; (4) that our Lord is 
always said to be amd, never é« Na¢apér. 

In connection with this verse may be noticed also 
the Vulg. translation, “ de castello Martha,” and the 
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From this, and from the order of the three names 
in John xi. 5, we may feasonably infer that Lazarus 
was the youngest of the family. The absence of 
the name from the narrative of Luke x. 38-42, and 
his subordinate position (eis ray dvaketméeywy) in 
the feast of John xii. 2, lead to the same conclusion. 
(2.) The house in which the feast is held appears, 
from John xii. 2, to be that of the sisters. Martha 
“serves,” as in Luke x. 40. Mary takes upon her- 
self that which was the special duty of a hostess 
towards an honored guest (comp. Luke vii. 46). 
The impression left on our minds by this account, 
if it stood alone, would be that they were the givers 
of the feast. In Matt. xxvi.6, Mark xiy. 3, the 
same fact “ appears as occurring in ‘ the house of 
Simon the Leper: ”” but a leper, as such, would 
haye been compelled to lead a separate life, and 
certainly could not have given a feast and received 
a multitude of guests. Among the conjectural ex- 
planations which have been given of this difference, ? 
the hypothesis that this Simon was the father of 
the two sisters and of Lazarus, that he had been 
smitten with leprosy, and that actual death, or the 
civil death that followed on his disease, had left his 
children free to act for themselves, is at least as 
probable as any other, and has some support in 
early ecclesiastical traditions (Niceph. H. L. i. 27; 
Theophyl. in loc.; comp. Ewald, Geschichte, v. 
357). Why, if this were so, the house should be 
described by St. Matthew and St. Mark as it is; 
why the name of the sister of Lazarus should be 
altogether passed over, will be questions that will 
meet us further on. (3.) All the circumstances 
of John xi. and xii., — the feast for so many guests, 
the number of friends who come from Jerusalem 
to condole with the sisters, left with female rela- 
tions, but without a brother or near kinsman (John 
xi. 19), the alabaster-box, the ointment of spike- 
nard yery costly, the funeral vault of their own, — 
point to wealth and social position above the average 
(comp. Trench, Miracles, 29). The peculiar sense 
which attaches to St. John’s use of of *Iovdator 
(comp. Meyer on John xi. 19), as the leaders of the 
opposition to the teaching of Christ, in other words, 
as equivalent to Scribes and Elders and Pharisees, 
suggests the further inference that these visitors or 
friends belonged to that class, and that previous re- 
lations must have connected them with the family 
of Bethany. (4.) A comparison of Matt. xxvi. 6, 
Mark xiv. 3, with Luke vii. 36, 44, suggests another 
conjecture that harmonizes with and in part explains 
the foregoing. ‘To assume the identity of the anoint- 
ing of the latter narrative with that of the former (so 
Grotius), of the woman that was a sinner with Mary 
the sister of Lazarus, and of one or both of these 
with Mary Magdalene (Lightfoot, Harm. § 33, vol. 
iii. 75), is indeed (in spite of the authorities, critical 
and patristic, which may be arrayed on either side) 
altogether arbitrary and uncritical. It would be 
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hardly less so to infer, from the mere recurrence 
of so common a name as Simon, the identity of the 
leper of the one narrative with the Pharisee of the 
other; nor would the case be much strengthened 
by an appeal to the interpreters who haye main- 
tained that opinion (comp. Chrysost. Hom. in 
Matt. Ixxx.; Grotius, in Mutt. xxvi.6; Lightfoot, 
l.c.; Winer, Feahwb. s. vy. Simon). [Comp. MARY 
MAGDELENE and Sruon.] There are however 
some other facts which fall in with this hypothesis, 
and to that extent confirm it. If Simon the leper 
were also a Pharisee, it would explain the fact 
just noticed of the friendship between the sisters 
of Lazarus and the members of that party in Jeru- 
salem. It would account also for the ready utter- 
ance by Martha of the chief article of the creed of 
the Pharisees (John xi. 24). Mary’s lavish act of 
love would gain a fresh interest for us if we thought 
of it (as this conjecture would lead us to think) as 
growing out of the recollection of that which had 
been offered by the woman that was a sinner. The 
disease which gave occasion to the later name may 
haye supervened after the incident which St. Luke 
records. ‘The difference between the localities of the 
two histories (that of Luke vii. being apparently in 
Galilee near Nain, that of Matt. xxvi. and Mark 
xiv. in Bethany) is not greater than that which 
meets us on comparing Luke x. 88 with John xi. 1 
(comp. Greswell, Diss. 7. c.). It would follow on 
this assumption that the Pharisee, whom we thus 
far identify with the father of Lazarus, was prob- 
ably one of the members of that sect, sent down 
from Jerusalem to watch the new teacher (comp. 
Ellicott’s Hulsean Lectures, p. 169); that he looked 
on him partly with reverence, partly with suspicion ; 
that in his dwelling there was a manifestation of 
the sympathy and love of Christ, which could not 
but leave on those who witnessed or heard of it, 
and had not hardened themselves in formalism, a 
deep and permanent impression. (5.) One other 
conjecture, bolder perhaps than the others, may yet 
be hazarded. Admitting, as must be admitted, the 
absence at once of all direct evidence and of tra~- 
ditional authority, there are yet some coincidences, 
at least remarkable enough to deserve attention, 
and which suggest the identification of Lazarus 
with the young ruler that had great possessions, 
of Matt. xix., Mark x., Luke xviiic The age 
(veavlas, Matt. xix. 20, 22) agrees with what has 
been before inferred (see above, 1), as does the fact 
of wealth above the average with what we know of 
the condition of the family at Bethany (see 2). 
If the father were an influential Pharisee, if there 
were ties of some kind uniting the family with that 
body, it would be natural enough that the son, 
even in comparative youth, should occupy the posi- 
tion of an &pxwy- The character of the young 
ruler, the reverence of his salutation (d:dacKadre 
ayabé, Mark x. 17) and of his attitude (yovurery- 


consequent traditions of a Castle of Lazarus, pointed 
out to mediaeval pilgrims among the ruins of the vil- 
lage, which had become famous by a church erected 
in his honor, and had taken its Arab name (Lazarieh, 
or Hlazarieh) from him. [Bermany, vol. i. 195 0.] 


@ The identity has been questioned by some har- 
monists ; but it will be discussed under Simon. 

b Meyer assumes (on Matt. xxyi. 6) that St. John, 
as an eye-witness, gives the true account, St. Matthew 
and St. Mark an erroneous one. Paulus and Greswell 
suggest that Simon was the husband, living or de- 


ceased, of Martha ; Grotius and Kuin6l, that he was a 
kinsman, or a friend who gave the feast for them. 

ce The arrangement of Greswell, Tischendorf, and 
other harmonists, which places the inquiry of the rich 
ruler after the death and resurrection of Lazarus, is of 
course destructive of this hypothesis. It should be 
remembered, however, that Greswell assigns the same 
position to the incident of Luke x. 38-42. The order 
here followed is that given in the present work by Dr. 
Thomson under GospELs and Jesus Curist, by Light- 
foot, and by Alford. 
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cas, tid.), his eager yearning after eternal life, the 
strict training of his youth in the commandments 
of God, the blameless probity of his outward life, 
all these would agree with what we might expect 
in the son of a Pharisee, in the brother of one who 
had chosen “ the good part.”” It may be noticed 
further, that as his spiritual condition is essentially 
that which we find about the same period in 
Martha, so the answer returned to him, “ One thing 
thou lackest,”” and that given to her, “One thing 
is needful,’ are substantially identical. But fur- 
ther, it is of this rich young man that St. Mark 
uses the emphatie word (Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him,” jydmrnoev) which is used of no others 
in the Gospel-history, save of the beloved Apostle 
and of Lazarus and his sisters (John xi. 5). We 
can hardly dare to believe that that love, with all 
the yearning pity and the fervent prayer which it 
implied, would be altogether fruitless. There might 
be for a time the hesitation of a divided will, but 
the half-prophetic words, ‘ with God all things are 
possible,” “there are last that shall be first,” for- 
bid our hasty condemnation, as they forbade that 
of the disciples, and prepare us to hope that some 
discipline would yet be found to overcome the evil 
which was eating into and would otherwise destroy 
so noble and beautiful a soul. - However strongly 
the absence of the name of Lazarus, or of the locality 
to which he belonged, may seem to militate against 
this hypothesis, it must be remembered that there 
is just the same singular and perplexing omission 


in the narrative of the anointing in Matt. xxvi. and | 


Mark xiv. 


Combining these inferences then, we get, with 
some measure of likelihood, an insight into one 
aspect of the life of the Divine Teacher and Friend, 
full of the most living interest. The village of 
Bethany and its neighborhood were— probably from 
the first, certainly at a later period of our Lord’s 
ministry — a frequent retreat from the controyer- 
sies and tumults of Jerusalem (John xviii. 2; Luke 
xxi. 37, xxii. 39). At some time or other one 
household, wealthy, honorable, belonging to the 
better or Nicodemus section of the Pharisees (see 
aboye, 1, 2, 3), learns to know and reverence him. 
There may have been within their knowledge or in 
their presence, one of the most signal proofs of his 
love and compassion for the outcast (sup. 4). Dis- 
ease or death removes the father from the scene, 
and the two sisters are left with their younger 
brother to do as they think right. They appear at 
Bethany, or in some other village, where also they 
had a home (Luke x. 38, and Greswell, /. c.), as 
loving and reverential disciples, each according to 
her character. In them and in the brother over 
whom they watch, He finds that which is worthy 


of his love, the craving for truth and holiness, the | 


hungering and thirsting after righteousness which 
shall assuredly be filled. But two at least need an 
education in the spiritual life. Martha tends to 
rest in outward activity and Pharisaic dogmatism, 
and does not rise to the thought of an eternal life 
as actually present. Lazarus (see 5) oscillates be- 
tween the attractions of the higher life and those 


« The resemblance is drawn out in a striking and 
beautiful passage by Clement of Alexandria (Quis 
dives, § 10). 

b By some interpreters the word was taken as = 
katepiAnoev. It was the received rabbinic custom for 
the teacher to kiss the brow of the scholar whose 
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of the wealth and honor which surround the path- 
way of his life, and does not see how deep and wide 
were the commandments which, as he thought, he 
had “kept from his youth up.’’ The searching 
words, the loving look and act,® fail to undo the 
evil which has been corroding his inner life. The 
discipline which could provide a remedy for it was 
among the things that were ‘impossible with 
men,’ and “possible with God only.” A few 
weeks pass away, and then comes the sickness of 
John xi. One of the sharp malignant fevers of Pal- 
estine © cuts off the life that was so precious. The 
sisters know how truly the Divine Friend has loved 
him on whom their love and their hopes centered. 
They send to Him in the belief that the tidings of 
the sickness will at once draw Him to them (John 
xi. 3). Slowly, and in words which (though after- 
wards understood otherwise) nust at the time have 
seemed to the disciples those of one upon whom 
the truth came not at once but by degrees, he pre- 
pares them for tie worst. “This sickness is not 
unto death’? — “ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ** — 
‘Lazarus is dead.’’ The work which He was doing 
as a teacher or a healer (John x. 41, 42) in Beth- 
abara, or the other Bethany (John x. 40, and i. 28), 
was not interrupted, and continues for two days 
after the message reaches him. ‘Then comes the 
journey, occupying two days more. When He and 
his disciples come, three days have passed since the 
burial. The friends from Jerusalem, chiefly of the 
Pharisee and ruler class, are there with their con- 
solations. The sisters receive the Prophet, each 
according to her character, Martha hastening on to 
meet Him, Mary sitting still in the house, both 
giving utterance to the sorrowful, half-reproachful 
thought, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother 
had not died” (John xi. 21-32). THis sympathy 
with their sorrow leads Him also to weep as if He 
felt it in all the power of its hopelessness, though 
He came with the purpose and the power to remove 
it. Men wonder at what they look on as a sign of 
the intensity of his affection for him who had been 
eut off (John xi. 35, 36). They do not perhaps see 
that with this emotion there mingles indignation 
(éveBpiunoaro, John xi. 33, 38) at their want of 
faith. Then comes the work of might as the answer 
of the prayer which the Son offers to the Father 
(John xi. 41, 42). The stone is rolled away from 
the mouth of the rock-chamber in which the body 
had been placed. The Evangelist writes as if he 
were once again living through every sight and 
sound of that hour. He records what could never 
fade from his memory any more than could the 
recollection of his glance into that other sepulchre 
(comp. John xi. 44, with xx. 7). “ He that was 
dead came forth, bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes ; and his face was bound about with a 
napkin.” 

It is well not to break in upon the silence which 
hangs over the interval of that “ four days’ sleep "’ 
(comp. Trench, Miracles, 1. c.). In nothing does 
the Gospel narrative contrast more strongly with 
the mythical histories which men have imagined 
of those who have returned from the unseen world, 


answers gave special promise of wisdom and holiness. 
Comp. Grotius, ad (oc. 

¢ The character of the disease is inferred from its 
rapid progress, and from the fear expressed by Martha 
(John xi. 39). Comp. Lampe, ad loc. 

d The return of Er the Armenian (Plato, Rep. x.) 
and Cunningham of Melrose (Bede, Eccl. Hist. y. 12) 
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and with the legends which in a later age have 
gathered round the name of Lazarus (Wright's St. 
Patrick's Purgatory, p. 167), than in this absence 
of all attempt @ describe the experiences of the 
human soul that had passed from the life of sense 
to the land of the shadow of death. But thus much 
at least must be borne in mind in order that we 
may understand what has yet to come, that the 
man who was thus recalled as on eagle’s wings from 
the kingdom of the graye (comp. the language of 
the complaint of Hades in the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus, Tischendorf, Lvang. Apoc. p. 305) 
must have learnt ‘what it is to die”? (comp. a pas- 
sage of great beauty in ‘Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, 
xxxi., xxxil.). The soul that had looked with open 
gaze upon the things behind the veil had passed 
through a discipline sufficient to burn out all selfish 
love of the accidents of his outward life. There 
may have been an inward resurrection parallel with 
the outward (comp. Olshausen, ad loc.). What 
men had given oyer as impossible had been shown 
in a twofold sense to be possible with God. 

One scene more meets us, and then the life of 
the family which has come before us with sueh day- 
light clearness lapses again into obscurity. The 
fame of the wonder spreads rapidly, as it was likely 
to do, among the ruling class, some of whom had 
witnessed it. It becomes one of the proximate 
occasions of the plots of the Sanhedrim against our 
Lord’s life (John xi. 47-53). It brings Lazarus no 
less than Jesus within the range of their enmity 
(John xii. 10), and leads perhaps to his withdrawing 
for a time from Bethany (Greswell). They persuade 
themselves apparently that they see in him one who 
has been a sharer in a great imposture, or who has 
been restored to life through some demoniac agency.® 
But others gather round to wonder and congratulate. 
In the house w hich, though it still bore the father’s 
name (swp. 1), was the dwelling of the sisters and 
the brother, there is a supper, and Lazarus is there, 
and Martha serves, no longer jealously, and Mary 
pours out her love in the costly offering of the 
spikenard ointment, and finds herself once again 
misjudged and hastily condemned. ‘The conjecture 
which has been ventured on above connects itself 
with this fact also. The indignant question of 
Judas and the other disciples implies the expecta- 
tion of a lavish distribution among the poor. They 
look on the feast as like that which they had seen 
in the house of Matthew the publican, the farewell 
banquet given to large numbers (comp. John xii. 
9, 12) by one who was renouncing the habits of his 
former life. If they had in their minds the recol- 
lection of the words, ‘Sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor,” we can understand with what a sharp- 
ened edge their reproach would come as they con- 
trasted the command which their Lord had given 
with the “waste ’’ which He thus approved. After 
this all direct knowledge of Lazarus ceases. We 
may think of him, however, as sharing in or wit- 
nessing the kingly march from Bethany t to Jerusalem 
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(Mark xi. 1), “enduring life again that Passover 
to keep’ (Keble, Christian Year, Advent Sunday). 
The sisters and the brother must have watched 
eagerly, during those days of rapid change and 
wonderful expectation, for the evening’s return to 
Bethany and the hours during which “ He lodged 
there”? (Matt. xxi. 17). It would be as plausible 
an explanation of the strange fact recorded by St. 
Mark alone (xiv. 51) as any other, if we were to 
suppose that Lazarus, whose home was near, who 
must have known the place to which the Lord 
‘oftentimes resorted,’’ was drawn to the garden 
of Gethsemane by the approach of the officers “ with 
their torches and lanterns and weapons’’ (John 
xvili. 3), and in the haste of the night-alarm, rushed 
eagerly, ‘‘ with the linen cloth cast about his naked 
body,”’ to see whether he was in time to render 
any help. Whoever it may have been, it was not 
one of the company of professed disciples. It was 
one who was drawn by some strong impulse to 
follow Jesus when they, ail of them, “ forsook him 
and fled.’ It was one whom the high-priest’s 
servants were eager to seize, as if destined for a 
second victim (comp. John xii. 10), when they made 
no effort to detain any other. The linen-cloth 
(owddév), forming, as it did, one of the ‘soft 
raiment’ of Matt. xi. 8, used in the dress and in 
the funerals of the rich (Mark xv. 46; Matt. xxvii. 
59), points to a form of life like that which we haye 
seen reason to assign to Lazarus (comp. also the 
use of the word in the LXX. of Jude. xiy. 12, and 
Proy. xxxi. 24). Uncertain as all inferences of this 
kind must be, this is perhaps at least as plausible 
as those which identify the form that appeared so 
startlingly with St. John (Ambrose, Chrysost. Greg. 
Mag.); or St. Mark (Olshausen, Lange, Isaac 
Williams, On the Passion, p. 80); or James the 
brother of the Lord (I piphan. Her. p. 87, 13; 
comp. Meyer, ad loc.); and, on this hypothesis, 
the omission of the name is in harmony with the 
noticeable reticence of the first three Gospels 
throughout as to the members of the family at 
Bethany. We can hardly help believing that to 
them, as to others (“the five hundred brethren at 
once,” 1 Cor. xv. 6), was manifested the presence 
of their risen Lord; that they must have been 
sharers in the Pentecostal gifts, and haye taken 
their place among the members of the infant Church 
at Jerusalem in the first days of its overflowing 
love; that then, if not before, the command, “ Sell 
that thou hast and give to the poor,’ was obeyed 
by the heir of Bethany, as it was by other possessors 
of lands or houses (Acts ii. 44, 45). But they had 
chosen now, it would seem, the better part of a 
humble and a holy life, and their names appear no 
more in the history of the N. T. Apoeryphal tra- 
ditions even are singularly scanty and jejune, as if 
the silence which ‘sealed the lips of the Evan- 
gelists’’ had restrained others also. We almost 
wonder, looking at the wild luxuriance with which 
they gather round other names, that they have 


may be taken as two typical instances, appearing under 
circumstances the most contrasted possible, yet having 
not a few features in common. 

@ A tradition of more than average interest, bearing 
on this point, is mentioned (though without an au- 
thority) by Trench (Miracles, 1. c.). The first question 
asked by Lazarus, on his return to life, was whether 
he should die again. Ile heard that he was still sub- 
ject to the common doom of all men, and was neyer 
afterwards seen to smile. 


6 The explanation, ‘“ He casteth out devils by Beel- 
zebub” (Matt. ix. 34, x. 25: Mark iii. 22, &e.), which 
originated with the scribes of Jerusalem, would nat- 
urally be applied to such acase as this. That it was 
so applied we may infer from the statement in the 
Sepher Toldoth Jeshu (the rabbinic anticipation of 
another Leben Jesu), that this and other like miracles 
were wrought by the mystic power of the cabbalistic 
Shemhamphorash, or other magical formula (Lampe, 
Comm. in Joan, xi. 44). 
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nothing more to tell of Lazarus than the meagre 
tale that follows: He lived for thirty years after 
his resurrection, and died at the age of sixty 
(Epiphan. Her. i. 652). When he came forth 
from the tomb, it was with the bloom and fragrance 
as of a bridegroom (Avapopa TiAdrov, Thilo, Cod. 
Apoc. N. T. p. 807). He and his sisters, with 
Mary the wife of Cleophas, and other disciples, were 
sent out to sea by the Jews in a leaky boat, but 
miraculously eseaped destruction, and were brought 
safely to Marseilles. There he preached the Gospel, 
and founded a church, and became its bishop. 
After many years, he suffered martyrdom, and was 
buried, some said, there; others, at Citium in 
Cyprus. Jinally his bones and those of Mary Mag- 
dalene were brought fron Cyprus to Constantinople 
by the Emperor Leo the Philosopher, and a church 
erected to his honor. Some apocryphal books were 
extant bearing his name (comp. Thilo, Codea Apoc. 
N. 7. p. 711; Baronius, ad Martyrol. Rom. Dec. 
xvii.; and for some wild Provencal legends as to 
the later adventures of Martha, Migne, Dict. de la 
Bible, s. v. “*Marthe’’). These traditions have 
no personal or historical interest for us. In one 
instance only do they connect themselves with any 
fact of importance in the later history of Christen- 
dom. The Canons of St. Victor at Paris occupied 
a Priory dedicated (as one of the chief churches at 
Marseilles had been) to St. Lazarus. This was 
assigned, in 1633, to the fraternity of the Congre- 
gation founded by St. Vincent de Paul, and the 
mission-priests sent forth by it consequently became 
conspicuous as the Lazarists (Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, July xix.). 

The question why the first three Gospels omit 
all mention of so wonderful a fact as the resurrection 
of Lazarus, has from a comparatively early period 
forced itself upon interpreters and apologists. Ra- 
tionalist critics have made it one of their chief 
points of attack, directly on the trustworthiness of 
St. John, indirectly on the credibility of the Gospel 
history as a whole. Spinoza professed to make this 
the crucial instance by which, if he had but proof 
of it, he would be determined to embrace the 
common faith of Christians (Bayle, Dict. s. y. 
“ Spinoza’). Woolston, the maledicentissimus of 
English Deists, asserts that the story is ‘ brimfull 
of absurdities,” ‘a contexture of folly and fraud” 
(Diss. on Miracles, y.; comp. N. Lardner’s Vindi- 
cations, Works, ii. 1-54). Strauss (Leben Jesu, pt. 
ii. ch. ix. § 100) scatters with triumphant scorn the 
subterfuges of Paulus and the naturalist interpreters 
(such, for example, as the hypothesis of suspended 
animation), and pronounces the narrative to have 
all the characteristics of a mythus. [Ewald (Gesch. 
y. p. 404), on the other hand, in marked contrast 
to Strauss, recognizes, not only the tenderness and 
beauty of St. John’s narrative, and its value asa 
representation of the quickening power of Christ, 
but also its distinct historical character, The 
explanations given of the perplexing phenomenon 
are briefly these: (1.) That fear of drawing down 
persecution on one already singled out for it kept 
the three Evangelists, writing during the lifetime 
of Lazarus, from all mention of him; and that, this 
reason for silence being removed by his death, St. 
John could write freely. By some (Grotius, ad loc.) 
this has perhaps been urged too exclusively. By 
others (Alford, ad loc.; Trench, On Miracles, 1. ¢.) 
it has perhaps been too hastily rejected as extraya- 
gant. (2.) That the writers of the first three 
Gospels confine themselves, as by a deliberate plan, 
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to the miracles wrought in Galilee (that of the blind 
man at Jericho being the only exception), and that 
they therefore abstained from all mention of any 
fact, however interesting, that lay outside that limit 
(Meyer, ad loc.). This too has its weight, as 
showing that, in this omission, the three Evangelists 
are at least consistent with themselves, but it leaves 
the question, ‘ what led to that consistency ?’’ un- 
answered. (3.) That the narrative, in its beauty 
and simplicity, its human sympathies and marvel- 
ous transparency, carries with it the evidence of its 
own truthfulness, and is as far removed as possible 
from the embellishments and rhetoric of a writer of 
myths, bent upon the invention of a miracle which 
should outdo all others (Meyer, /. c.). In this 
there is no doubt great truth. ‘To invent and tell 
any story as this is told would require a power 
equal to that of the highest artistic skill of our 
later age, and that skill we should hardly expect to 
find combined at once with the deepest yearnings 
after truth and a deliberate perversion of it. ‘There 
would seem, to any but a rationalist critic, an im- 
probability quite infinite, in the union, in any single 
writer, of the characteristics of a Goethe, an Ire- 
land, and ana Kempis. (4.) Another explanation, 
suggested by the attempt to represent to one’s-self 
what must have been the sequel of such a fact as 
that now in question upon the life of him who had 
been affected by it, may perhaps be added. The 
history of monastic orders, of sudden conversions 
after great critical deliverances from disease or 
danger, offers an analogy which may help to guide 
us. In such cases it has happened, in a thousand 
instances, that the man has felt as if the thread of 
his life was broken, the past buried forever, old 
things vanished away. He retires from the world, 
changes his name, speaks to no one, or speaks only 
in hints, of all that belongs to his former life, shrinks 
above all from making his conyersion, his resurrec- 
tion from the death of sin, the subject of common 
talk. The instance already referred to in Bede 
offers a very striking illustration of this. Cunning- 
ham, in that history, gives up all to his wife, his 
children, and the poor, retires to the monastery of 
Melrose, takes the new name of Drithelm, and 
“ would not relate these and other things which he 
had seen to slothful persons and such as lived 
negligently.”” Assume only that the laws of the 
spiritual life worked in some such way on Lazarus; 
that the feeling would be strong in proportion to 
the greatness of the wonder to which it owed its 
birth; that there was the recollection, in him and 
in others, that, in the nearest parallel instance, 
silence and secrecy had been solemnly enjoined 
(Mark y. 43), and it will seem hardly wonderful 
that such a man should shrink from publicity, and 
should wish to take his place as the last and lowest 
in the company of believers. Is it strange that it 
should come to be tacitly recognized among the 
members of the Church of Jerusalem that, so long 
as he and those dear to him survived. the great 
wonder of their lives was a thing to be remembered 
with awe by those who knew it, not to be talked or 
written about to those who knew it not ? 

The facts of the case are, at any rate, singularly 
in harmony with this last explanation. St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, who (the one writing for the He- 
brews, the other under the guidance of St. Peter) 
represent what may be described as the feeling of 
the Jerusalem Church, omit equally all mention of 
the. three names. ‘They use words which may 
indeed haye been pwrvavta cuvetoiw, but they 
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avoid the names. Mary’s costly offering is that of 
“a woman’? (Matt. xxti. 7; Mark xiv. 3). The 
house in which the feast was made is described so 
as to indicate it sufficiently to those who knew the 
place, and yet to keep the name of Lazarus out of 
sight. The hypothesis stated above would add two 
more instances of the same reticence. St. Luke, 
coming later (probably after St. Matthew and St. 
Mark had Jeft the Church of Jerusalem with the 
materials afterwards shaped into their Gospels), 
collecting from all informants all the facts they will 
communicate, comes across one in which the two 
sisters are mentioned by name, and records it, sup- 
pressing, or not haying learnt, that of the locality. 
St. John, writing lone afterwards, when all three 
had ‘fallen asleep,” feels that the restraint is no 
longer necessary, and puts on record, as the Spirit 
brings all things to his remembrance, the whole of 
‘the wonderful histery. The circumstances of his 
life, too, his residence in or near Jerusalem as the 
protector of the bereaved mother of his Lord (John 
xix. 27), his retirement from prominent activity for 
so long a period [Joun rHw Arostie], the insight 
we find he had into the thoughts and feelings of 
those who would be the natural companions and 
friends of the sisters of Lazarus (John xx. 1, 11-18); 
all these indicate that he more than any other Eyan- 
gelist was likely to have lived in that inmost circle 
of disciples, where these things would be most 
lovingly and reverently remembered. ‘hus much 
of truth there is, as usual, in the idealism of some 
interpreters, that what to most other disciples would 
seem simply a miracle (répas), a work of power 
(Stvauis), like other works, and therefore one which 
they could without much reluctance omit, would be 
to him a sign (onuetoy) manifesting the glory of 
God, witnessing that Jesus was “the resurrection 
and the life,’’ which he could in no wise pass over, 
but must when the right time came record in its 
fullness. (Comp. for this significance of the mira- 
cle, and for its probable use in the spiritual educa- 
tion of Lazarus, Olshausen, ad loc.) Tt is of course 
obvious, that if this suppcsition accounts for the 
omission in the three Gospels of the name and 
history of Lazarus, it accounts also for the chron- 
ological dislocation and harmonistic difficulties 
which were its inevitable consequences. 


2. The name Lazarus occurs also in the well- 
known parable of Luke xvi. 19-31. What is there 
chiefly remarkable is, that while in all other cases 
persons are introduced as in certain stations, be- 
longing to certain classes, here, and here only, we 
meet with a proper name. Is this exceptional fact 
to be looked on as simply one of the accessories of 
the parable, giving as it were a dramatic semblance 
of reality to what was, like other parables, only an 
illustration? Were the thoughts of men called to 
the etymology of the name, as signifying that he 
who bore it had in his poverty no help but God 
(comp. Germ. “ Gotthilf’’), or as meaning, in the 
shortened form, one who had become altogether 
“helpless’?? (So Theophyl. ad loc., who explains it 
as = &BohOnros, recognizing possibly the deriva- 
tion which has been suggested by later critics from 
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WY 8b, ‘there is no help.’”? Comp. Suicer, s. v.; 
Lampe, ad loc.) Or was it again not a parable, 
but, in its starting-point at least, a history, so that 
Lazarus was some actual beggar, like him who lay 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, familiar there- 
fore both to the disciples and the Pharisees? (So 
Theophyl. ad loc.; Chrysost., Maldon.; Suicer, 
8. Y. Ad(apos.) Whatever the merit of either of 
these suggestions, no one of them can be accepted 
as quite satisfactory, and it adds something to the 
force of the hypothesis ventured on above, to find 
that it connects itself with this question also. The 
key which has served to open other doors fits into 
the wards here. If we assume the identity sug- 
gested in (5), or if, leaving that as unproyed, we 
remember only that the historic Lazarus belonged 
by birth to the class of the wealthy and influential 
Pharisees, as in (3), then, though we may not think 
of him as among those who were “ coyetous,”’ and 
who therefore derided by scornful look and gesture 
(eEeuunrhpiCoy, Luke xvi. 14) Him who taught 
that they could not serve God and Mammon, we 
may yet look on him as one of the same class, known 
to them, associating with them, only too liable, in 
spite of all the promise of his youth, to be drawn 
away by that which had corrupted them. Could 
anything be more significant, if this were so, than 
the introduction of this name into such a parable? 
Not Eleazar the Pharisee, rich, honored, blameless 
among men, but Kleazar the beggar, full of leprous 
sores, lying at the rich man's gate, was the true 
heir of blessedness, for whom was reserved the glory 
of being in Abraham’s bosom. Very striking too, 
it must be added, is the coincidence between the 
teaching of the parable and of the history in 
another point. The Lazarus of the one remains 
in Abraham’s bosom because “if men hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead.” The 
Lazarus of the other returned from it, and yet 
bears no witness to the unbelieving Jews of the 
wonders or the terrors of Hades. 


In this instance also the name of Lazarus has 
been perpetuated in an institution of the Christian 
Church. The parable did its work, even in the 
dark days of her life, in leading men to dread 
simply selfish luxury, and to help even the most 
loathsome forms of suffering. The leper of the 
Middle Ages appears as a Lazzaro.? Among the 
orders, half-military and half-monastic, of the 12th 
century, was one which bore the title of the Knights 
of St. Lazarus (A. D. 1119), whose special work it 
was to minister to the lepers, first of Syria, and 
afterwards of Europe. The use of dazare(lo and 
lazur-house for the leper-hospitals then founded in 
all parts of Western Christendom, no less than 
that of lazzarone for the mendicants of Italian 
towns, are indications of the effect of the parable 
upon the mind of Europe in the Middle Ages, and 
thence upon its later speech. In some cases there 
seems to have been a singular transfer of the attri- 
butes of the one Lazarus to the other. Thus in 
Paris the prison of St. Lazare (the Clos S. Lazare, 


a * On the resurrection of Lazarus there is an essay 
by Gumlich, Die Rathsel d. Erweckung Lazarus, in 
the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1862, pp. 65-110, 248-336. 
- On the internal evidence of the truth of the narrative, 
see Furness, The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gos- 
pels, Phila. 1868, pp. 46-75. A. 
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d It is interesting, as connected with the traditions 
given above under (1), to find that the first occurrence 
of the name with this generic meaning is in the old 
Provencal dialect, under the form Ladre. (Comp. Diez, 
Roman. Worterbuch, s. v. Lazzaro, [and Scheler, 
Dict. @étymol. francaise, 8, v. Ladre.}) 
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so famous in 1848) had been originally a hospital 
for lepers. In the 17th century it was assigned to 
the Society of Lazarists, who took their name, as 
has been said, from Lazarus of Bethany, and St. 
Vincent de Paul died there in 1660. In the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the prison, however, are two 
streets, the Rue d’Infer and Rue de Paradis, the 
names of which indicate the earlier associations 
with the Lazarus of the parali’e 

It may be mentioned incidcntally, as there has 
been no article under the head of Dives, that the 
oecurrence of this word, used as a quasi-proper 
name, in our early English Merature, is another 
proof of the impression which was made on 
minds of men, either by the j arable itself, or by 
dramatic representations of it in the medizyval 
mysteries. ‘The writer does nct know where it is 
found for the first time in this sense, but it appears 
as early as Chaucer (“ Lazar aud Dives,’’ Somp- 
noure’s Tale) and Viers Ploughn an (‘“ Dives in the 
deyntees lyvede,” 1. 9158), and in later theological 
literature its use has been all but universal. In no 
other instance has a descriptive adjective passed in 
this way into the received name of an individual. 
The name Nimeusis, which Euthyimins gives as 


that of the rich man (Trench, Parables, 1. ¢.), 
seems never to have come into any general use. 
1 pe) ail 


* The view proposed above (5) that Lazarus 
of Bethany and the rich ruler were the same person, 
deserves a brief consideration. It is not only a 
conjecture incapable of proof, but is open to mani- 
fold objections. 
reverse the probable order of events in the Evangelic 
history. Christ's interview with the young ruler 
is recorded by each of the first three Evangelists, 
and in all three is preceded and followed by the 
same incidents. Its connection with these inci- 
dents, since not obviously logical, may be presumed 
to be chronological. But Matt. (xix. 1, 2; xx. 17, 
29) and Mark (x. 1, 32, 46) both represent these 
transactions as occurring when our Lord was ap- 
proaching Jerusalem by the way of Jericho. As 
respects this passage through Jericho, Luke (xviii. 
35; xix. 1) agrees with them; and all three then 
coincide with John (xii. 1) in the arrival at Bethany. 
This arrival occurred after the resurrection of 
Lazarus. And it seems fair to infer, therefore, that 
the inquiry of the rich ruler, which three Evangelists 
concur in connecting with the journey, and ap- 
parently with its close, actually belongs where it 
stands. © This harmonistie result is corroborated by 
the circumstance, that of the various visits Christ 
made to Jerusalem during his ministry, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke record only the last; so that what 
they connect with that visit may be presumed to 
pertain to it. lurther, the journeys thither shortly 
antecedent (John vii., x.), seem Loth to have heen 
characterized by privacy; but the progress to which 
the interview with the ruler belongs was marked by 
publicity. We may conclude, therefore, with con- 
siderable confidence, that the interview with the 
rich man took place after the resurrection of 
Lazarus. 

While thus, on the one hand, we find no reason 
to detach that interview and its attendant events 
from their more obvious connection, there are ob- 


the | 


In the first place, it requires us to | 
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stacles, on the other hand, in the way of such a 
separation. In order to make the interview precede 


the resurrection, it is generally transferred to the 
period of our Lord's stay “ where John at first 
haptized ”? (John x. 40). But, according to the con- 
current representation of the Synoptists, it occurred 
while Jesus was on a journey towards Jerusalem. 
So that this representation does not harmonize 
easily either with the fourth Evangelist’s phrase 
tuewer éexet (x. 40; ef. ver. 42, xi. 7); or with the 
fact that John (xi. 8) represents our Lord as re- 
called by the sisters’ message to a locality he had 
recently left, rather than as hastened in his progress 
towards one he was already approaching: or further, 


| with the circumstance that the afflicted family seem 


to have known at once where to send for him.¢ 

Moreover, the hypothesis considered by itself is 
unsatisfactory in several respects. ‘That Lazarus 
was too young to be mentioned, is, indeed, a pre- 
carious inference to draw from the silence of Luke 
(x. 88 ff.) when relating an incident in which he 
was not concerned. And with still greater improb- 
ability is confirmation for this extreme opinion 

respecting his youth derived from the circumstance 
mentioned in John xii. 2. (On this view, too, how 
does it happen that aga is at the same time 
described as the place “where Lazarus was” ?) 
Still, admitting him to be as young as represented, 
he is too young to be identified with the rich ruler. 
If even after his resurrection he held a ‘subordinate 
position * in his own home, he can hardly have 
been a man of such distinction abroad as the ruler 
clearly was. Nor would his youth be compatible 
with this official rank. The term &pywy, indeed, 
may be taken in the general sense of “a leading 
man.’? But such preéminence even, would require 
in its possessor something more than a yacillating 
character and a large inheritance. While if the 
word is understood to designate him as a ruler of 
the synagogue, he must have been of full age. 
[Syxacocur.] In fact the common impression 
respecting the youthfulness of the ruler also, har- 
monizes neither with his title, nor with the more 
natural suggestion of his words ék vedtyrds pov: 

and, according to usage, veavlaxos employed of 
him by Matthew, appearsto have been applicable 
to men quite up to middle life. Again, Mark 
makes the impression that the “love” of Jesus 
for the rich “young man,’ had its origin as 
he looked upon him in their first interview with 
each other, and not in a prior intimacy either with 
him or with the family to which he belonged. 
Once more, the reference given to the words ‘“ with 
God all things are possible,” is not only at variance 
with Christ's apparent design in uttering them, 
but, when we consider the miraculous method in 
which their verification was secured, reduces them 
from a lofty and abiding encouragement very nearly 
to the level of a truism. 

The supposed identity, if established, would give 
good ground for the perplexity that has been felt 
at the entire absence of an allusion to the resur- 
rection of Lazarus in the narratives of the synoptic 
Evangelists. That all three should introduce so 
interesting a personage and not only make no men- 
tion of his name, but omit also what, according to 
the above hypothesis, was the sequel of the story, 


a * The arrangement of occurrences by which the 
hypothesis under consideration becomes possible, is 
not only at variance with the intimations of the sacred 
text, but is rejected by the majority of critics. (Com- 


pare especially Robinson’s Greek Harmony, part Vi., 


Introductory Note, and Ellicott on the Life of ae y 
Lord, Lect. vi. Ofte lids iy, 


. dered. 
‘the solder, but in all probability lead was one of the 
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the illustration of God’s power, the fulfillment of 
their Master’s' “ half-prophetie words,’ is an im- 
probability which requires better surrey ae con- 
jecture. otal 
LEAD (ADDY: pdAtBos, fe tts one 
of the most common of metals, found generally in 
veins of rocks, though seldom in a metallic state, 
and most commonly in combination with sulphur. 
ft was early known to the ancients, and the allusions 
to it in Scripture indicate that the Hebrews were 
well acquainted with its uses. ‘The rocks in the 
neighborhood of Sinai yielded it in large quautities, 
and it was found in Egypt. That it was common 
in Palestine is shown by the expression in Ecclus. 
xlvii. 18, where it is said, in apostrophizing Solo- 
mon, “Thou didst multiply silver as lead; the 
writer having in view the hyperbolical description 
of Solomon's wealth in 1 K. x. 27: “the king made 
the silver to be in Jerusalem as stones.’ It was 
among the spoils of the Midianites which the chil- 
dren of Israel brought with them to the plains of 
Moab, after their return from the slaughter of the 
tribe (Num. xxxi. 22). The ships of Tarshish sup- 
plied the market of Tyre with lead, as with other 
metals (Iéz. xxvii. 12). Its heaviness, to which 
allusion is made in Ex. xv. 10 and Ecclus. xxii. 14, 
caused it to be used for weights, which were either 
in the form of a round flat cake (Zech. v. 7), or a 
rough unfashioned lump or ‘stone’? (ver. 8); 
stones having in encient times served the purpose 
of weights (comp. Proy. xvi. 11). This fact may 
perhaps exple vin the su bstitution ob leads for 
“stones”? in the passage of tclesiastions above 
quoted; the commonest use of the commonest ‘metal 
being present to the mind of the writer. If Gese- 


nius is correct in rendering JN, dndc, by * lead,” 

Am. vii. 7, 8, we have another instance of the 
ae to which this metal was applied in form. 
ing the ball or bob of the plumb-line. [PLUuMB- 
LINE.] Its use for weighting fishing-lines was 
known in the time of Homer (//. xxiv. 80). But 
Bochart and others identify amdéc with tin, and 
derive from it the etymology of ‘ Britain.” 


In modern metallurgy lead is used with tin in 
the composition of solder for fastening metals to- 
gether. That the ancient Hebrews were acquainted 
with the use of solder is evident from the descrip- 
tion given by the prophet Isaiah of the processes 
which accompanied the formation of an image for 
idolatrous worship. The method by which two 
pieces of metal were joined together was identical 
with that employed in modern times; the substances 
to be united being first clamped before being sol- 
No hint is given as to the composition of 


materials employed, its usage for such a purpose 
being of great antiquity. The ancient Egyptians 
used it for fastening stones together in ve rough 
parts of a building, and it was found by Mr. Layard 
among the ruins at Nimroud (Nin. and Bab. p. 
357). Mr. Napier (Metallurgy of the Bible, p. 130) 
conjectures that ‘the solder used in early times 
for lead, and termed lead, was the same as is now 
used —a mixture of lead and tin.” 

But, in addition to these more obvious uses of 
this metal, the Hebrews were acquainted with an- 
other method of employing it, which indicates some 
advance in the arts at an early period. Job (xix. 
24) utters a wish that his words, “ with a pen of 
iron and lead, were graven in the rock for ever.” 
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The allusion is supposed to be to the practice of 
carving inscriptions upon stone, and pouring molten 
lead into the cavities of the letters, to render them 
legible, and at the same time preserve them from 
the action of the air. Frequent. references to the 
use of leaden tablets for inscriptions are found in 
ancient writers. Pausanias (ix. 31) saw Hesiod’s 
Works and Days graven on lead, but almost illegible 
with age. Public proclamations, according to Pliny 
(xiii. 21), were written on lead, and the name of 
Germanicus was caryed on leaden tablets (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 69). tutychius (Ann. Alex. p. 390) relates that 
the history of the Seven Sleepers was engraved on 
lead by the Cadi. 

Oxide of lead is employed largely in modern 
pottery for the formation of glazes, and its presence 
has been discovered in analyzing the articles of . 
earthenware found in Egypt and Nineveh, proving 
that the ancients were acquainted with its use for 
the same purpose. ‘The A. V. of Ecclus. xxxviii. 
30 assumes that the usage was known to the He- 
brews, though the original is not explicit upon the 
point. Speaking of the potter’s art in finishing off 
his work, “ he applieth himself to dead it over,” is 
the rendering of what in the Greek is simply “ he 
giveth his heart to complete the smearing,” the 
material employed for the purpose not being indi- 
cated. 


In modern metallurgy lead is employed for the 

purpose of purifying silver from other mineral 
products. The alloy is mixed with lead, exposed 
to fusion upon an earthen vessel, and submitted to 
a blast of air. By this means the dross is con- 
sumed. ‘This process is called the cupelling opera- 
tion, with which the description in Ez. xxii. 18-22, 
in the opinion of Mr. Napier (Jet. of Bible, pp. 
20-24), accurately coincides. ‘The vessel contain- 
ing the alloy is surrounded by the fire, or placed 
in the midst of it, and the blowing is not applied 
to the fire, but to the fused metals. . . . And when 
this is done, nothing but the perfect metals, gold 
and silver, can resist the scorifying influence.” 
And in support of his conclusion he quotes Jer. vi. 
28-30, adding, ‘* This description is perfect. If we 
take silver having the impurities init described in 
the text, namely, iron, copper, and tin, and mix it 
with lead, and place it in the fire upon a cupell, it 
soon melts; the lead will oxidize and form a thick 
coarse crust upon the surface, and thus consume 
away, but effecting no purifying influence. The 
alloy remains, if anything, worse than before. 
The silver is not refined, because * the bellows were 
burned’ — there existed nothing to blow upon it. 
Lead is the purifier, but only so in connection with 
a blast blowing upon the precious metals.” An 
allusion to this use of lead is to be found in Theognis 
(G@nom. 1127, 28; ed. Welcker), and it is mentioned 
by Pliny (xxxiii. 31) as aad ae to the purifi- 
cation of silver from alloy. Bis eaten ANE 

LEB/ANA (NI39: Aagard; FA. AaBav: 
Lebani), one of the Nethinim whose descendants 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 
48). He is called LanAna in the parallel list: of 
1 Esdras, and 

LEB/ANAH (77229: AaBavd: Ledana) in 
Ez. ii. 45. 

LEAF, LEAVES. The word occurs in the 


A. V. either in the singular or plural number in 
three different senses —( 1.) Leaf’ or leaves of trees. 


‘shall not wither.” 
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(2.) Leaves of the doors of the Temple. (3.) Leaves 
of the roll of a book. 


. LEAF (12,7 dleh ; FN,” tereph ; 2B 


oh puardror, oTéAexo0s, avdBacis : Jolium, 
Jrons, cortex). The olive-leaf is mentioned in Gen. 
viii. 11. VFig-leaves formed the first covering of our 
parents in Eden. ‘The barren fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 
19; Mark xi. 13) on the road between B ethany and 
Jerusalem “had on it nothing but leaves.’ The 
fig-leaf is alluded to by our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 32; 
Mark xiii. 28): “* When his branch is yet tender, 
and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is 
nigh.’ The oak-leaf is mentioned in Is. i. 30, and 
yi. 13. The righteous are often compared to green 
leaves (Jer. xvii. 8), “her leaf shall be green ’’ -— 
to leaves that fade not (Ps. i. 3), “his leaf also 
The ungodly on the other hand 
are as ‘an oak whose leaf fac leth ” (Is. i. 30): as a 
tree which “shall wither in all the leaves of her 
spring”? (Ez. xvii. 9); the “sound of a shaken leaf 
shall chase them’ (Lev. xxvi. 36). In Ezekiel’s 
vision of the holy waters, the blessings of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom are spoken of under the image of 
trees growing on a river’s bank; there “ shall grow 
all trees for food, whose leaf shall not fade”? (Ez. 
xlvii. 12). In this passage it is said that “the 
fruit of these trees shall be for food, and the leaf 
thereof for medicine’’ (margin, for bruises and 
sores). With this compare (Rev. xxii. 1, 2) St. 
John’s vision of the heavenly Jerusalem. ‘ In the 
midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life . . . and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” 
There is probably here an allusion to some tree 
whose leayes were used by the Jews as a medicine 
or ointment; indeed, it is very likely that many 
plants and leaves were thus made use of by them, 
as os the old English herbalists. 


. LEAVEs of doors (yoy, tseld’im ; nbz, 


death TTUXN, Opwapa: ostium, ostiolum). The 
Hebrew word, which occurs very many times in 
the Bible, and which in 1 K. vi. 32 (margin) and 
34 is translated ‘leaves’? in the A. V., signifies 
beams, ribs, sides, ete. In Kz. xli. 24, “ And the 
doors had two leaves apiece,’ the Hebrew word 
deleth is the representative of both doors and leaves. 
By the expression two-leaved doors, we are no doubt 
to understand what we term folding-doors. 


3. Leaves of a book or roll (nds, deleth ; 
ceAls: pagella) occurs in this sense only in Jer. 
xxxvi. 23. The Hebrew word (literally doors) 
would perhaps be more correctly translated columns. 
The Latin colwmna, and the English column, as 
applied to a book, are probably derived from re- 
semblance to a column of a building. Wede 


LE’AH (AND [wearied]: Acla, Ala: Lia), 
the elder daughter of Laban (Gen. xxix. 16). The 
dullness or weakness of her eyes was so notable, that 
it is mentioned as a contrast to the beautiful form 
and appearance of her younger sister Rachel. Her 
father took advantage of the opportunity which the 
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local marriage-rite afforded to pass her off in her 
sister’s stead on the unconscious bridegroom, and 
excused himself to Jacob by alleging that the cus- 
tom of the country forbade the younger sister to be 
given first in marriage. Rosenmiiller cites instances 
of these customs prevailing to this day in some 
parts of the East. Jacob's preference of Rachel 
grew into hatred of Leah, after he had married both 
sisters. Leah, however, bore to him in quick suc- 
cession Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, then Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Dinah, before Rachel had a child. 
Leah was conscious and resentful (ch. xxx.) of the 
smaller share she possessed in her husband's affec- 
tions; yet in Jacob’s differences with his father-in- 
law, his two wives appear to be attached to him 
with equal fidelity. In the critical moment when 
he expected an attack from Esau, his discriminate 
regard for the several members of his family was 
shown by his placing Rachel and her child hinder- 
most, in the least exposed situation, Leah and her 
children next, and the two handmaids with their 
children in the front. Leah probably lived to wit- 
ness the dishonor of her daughter (ch. xxxiy.), so 
cruelly avenged by two of her sons; and the sub- 
sequent deaths of Deborah at Bethel, and of Rachel 
near Bethlehem. She died some time after Jacob 
reached the south country in which his father Isaac 
lived. Her name is not mentioned in the list of 
Jacob’s family (ch. xlvi. 5) when they went down 
into Egypt. She was buried in the family grave 
in Machpelah (ch. xlix. 31). Wi EB 

LEASING, “falsehood.” This word is re- 
tained in the A. Y. of Ps. iv. 2, v. 6, from the older 
English versions; but the Hebrew word of which 
it is the rendering is elsewhere almost uniformly 
translated ‘lies’? (Ps. xl. 4, lviii. 3, &.). It is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon /eas, “ false,’’ whence 
leasung, leasing,” * falsehood,” and is of frequent 
occurrence in old English writers. So in Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision, 2113: 

* Tel me no tales, 
Ne lesynge to laughen of.” 
And in Wickliffe’s New Testament, John viii. 44, 
““Whanne he spekith a Jesinge, he spekith of his 
owne thingis, for he is a lyiere, and fadir of it.” 
It is used both by Spenser and Shakespeare. 
Wenn Wi 


LEATHER (77D, or). The notices of leather 
in the Bible are singularly few: indeed the word 
occurs but twice in the A. V., and in each instance 
in reference to the same object, a girdle (2 K. i. 8; 
Matt. iii. 4). There are, however, other instances 
in which the word “leather? might with propriety 
be substituted for “skin,” as in the passages in 
which vessels (Lev. xi. 32; Num. xxxi. 20) or rai-. - 
ment (Ley. xiii, 48) are spoken of; for in these 
cases the skins must have been prepared. Though 
the material itself is seldom noticed, yet we cannot 
doubt that it was extensively used by the Jews; 
shoes, bottles, thongs, garments, kneading-troughs, 
ropes, and other articles, were made of it. Tor the 
mode of preparing it see Tanner [Amer. ed.]. 

Wievelies de 


@ From mby, to ascend or grow up. Precisely 
identical is yahoos from avaBatvey, to ascend. 

b Strictly, “a green and tender leaf,” “ one easily 
plucked off ;” from F)tA, “to tear, or pluck off,” 
whence “all the leaves of her spring ” (Ez. xvii. 9). 


cL. & 2 
Comp. the Syr. la32, folium, from OS, to 
strike off (Castell. Lex. Hept. s. v.). 


_¢ From the unused. root may, to flower, Syr. 


jas; Arab. Lae, 


LEAVEN 


LEAVEN (ONW, , seor : Cun: fermentum). 
The Hebrew word seor has the radical sense of 
effervescence or fermentation, and therefore corre- 
sponds in point of etymology to the Greek Gun 
(from ¢éw), the Latin fermentum (from ferveo), 
and the English leaven (from levare). It occurs 
only five times in the Bible (Ex. xii. 15, 19, xiii. 
7; Lev. ii. 11; Deut. xvi. 4), and is translated 
‘leaven’’ in the first four of the passages quoted, 
and ‘leavened bread ”’ in the last. In connection 
with it, we must notice the terms elidinctz@ oe 
mitezith; » the former signifying ‘fermented ”’ 
‘Jeavened, ” literally “sharpened,’’ bread; the Hane 
a atileayened: ” the radical force of the word being 
variously understood to signify sweetness or purity. 
The three words appear in juxtaposition in Ex. 
xiii. 7: “ Unleavened bread (matzzoth) shall be eaten 
seven days; and there shall no leavened bread 
(chdmetz) be seen with thee, neither shall there be 
leaven (seo7’) seen with thee in all thy quarters.” 
Various substances were known to have fermenting 
qualities; but the ordinary leayen consisted of a 
lump of old dough in a high state of fermentation, 
which was inserted into the mass of dough prepared 
for baking. [Breap.] As the process of pro- 
ducing the leaven itself, or even of leavening bread 
when the substance was at hand, required some 
time, unleayened cakes were more usually produced 
on sudden emergencies (Gen. xvii. 6; Judg. vi. 19). 
The use of leaven was strictly forbidden in all 
offerings made to the Lord by fire; as in the case 
of the meat-offering (Lev. ii. 11), the trespass- 
offering, (Lev. vii. 12), the consecration-offering 
(Ex. xxix. 2; Lev. viii. 2), the Nazarite-offering 
(Num. vi. 15), and more particularly in regard 
to the feast of the Passover, when the Israel- 
ites were not only prohibited on pain of death 
from eating leavened bread, but even from having 
any leaven in their houses (Ex. xii. 15, 19) or in 
their land (Ex. xiii. 7; Deut. xvi. 4) during seven 
days commencing with the 14th of Nisan. It is in 
reference to these prohibitions that Amos (iv. 5) 
ironically bids the Jews of his day to ‘offer a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving with leaven ;”’ and hence 
even honey was prohibited (Ley. ii. 11), on account 
of its occasionally producing fermentation. In 
other instances, where the offering was to be con- 
sumed by the priests, and not on the altar, leaven 
might be used, as in the case of the peace-offering 
(Ley. vii. 13), and the Pentecostal loaves (Ley. 
xxiii. 17). Various ideas were associated with the 
prohibition of leaven in the instances above quoted ; 
in the feast of the Passover it served to remind the 
Israelites both of the haste with which they fled out 
of Egypt (Ex. xii. 89), and of the sufferings that 
they had undergone in that land, the insipidity of 
unleavened bread rendering it a not inapt emblem 
of affliction (Deut. xvi. 3). But the most promi- 
nent idea, and the one which applies equally to all 
the cases of prohibition, is connected with the 
corruption which leayen itself had undergone, and 


Another form of the same root, chosnetz 


“YT. 
(var), is applied to sharpened or sour wine 


[VineGar]: chdmetz is applied exclusively to bread. 


b> VED. 

c So Tacitus (Hist. v. 6): “ Precipyum montium 
Libanum erigit, mirum dictu, tantos inter ardores 
opacum fidumque nivibus.” 
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which it communicated to bread in the process of 
fermentation. It is to this property of leaven that 
our Saviour points when he speaks of the “ leaven 
(i. . the corrupt doctrine) of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees”’ (Matt. xvi. 6); and St. Paul, when 
i speaks of the “old leaven”” (1 Cor. y. 7). This 
ssociation of ideas was not peculiar to the Jews; 
it was familiar to the Romans, who forbade the 
priest of Jupiter to touch flour mixed with leaven 
(Gell. x. 15, 19), and who occasionally used the 
word fermentum as = “corruption” (Pers. Sat. 
i. 24). Plutarch’s explanation is very much to the 
point: “The leayen itself is born from corruption, 
and corrupts the mass with which it is mixed” 
( Quest. Rom. 109). Another quality in leaven is 
noticed in the Bible, namely, its secretly pene- 
trating and diffusive power; hence the proverbial 
saying, ‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump” 
(1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9). In this respect it was 
emblematic of moral influence generally, whether 
good or bad, and hence our Saviour adopts it as 
illustrating the growth of the kingdom of heaven 
in the individual heart and in the world at large 
(Matt, xiii. 33). Wreu Lem Se 


LEB’ANON (in prose with the art. pa22b7, 
1K. y. 6 (Heb. 20); in poetry without the ‘art. 


phair Ps. xxix. 6: AtBavos: Libanus), a moun- 
tain range in the north of Palestine. The name 
Lebanon signifies + white,’ and was applied either 
on account of the snow, which, during a great, part 
of the year, covers its whole summit,¢ or on account 
of the white color of its limestone cliffs and peaks. 
It is the “ white mountain’? — the Jfont Blanc of 
Palestine; an appellation which seems to be given, 
in one form or another, to the highest mountains 
in all the countries of the old world. Lebanon is 
represented in Scripture as lying upon the northern 
border of the land of Israel (Deut. i. 7, xi. 24; 
Josh. i. 4). Two distinct ranges bear this name. 
They both begin in lat. 33° 20’, and run in parallel 
lines from S. W. to N. Ei. for about 90 geo. miles, 
enclosing between them a long fertile valley from 
5 to 8 miles wide, anciently called Cale-Syria. 
The modern name is e/-Bukd@a,¢ “the valley,’ 
corresponding exactly to “the yalley of Lebanon” 
in Joshua (xi. 17).¢ It is a northern prolongation 
of the Jordan valley, and likewise a southern pro- 
longation of that of the Orontes (Porter’s Handbook, 
p. xvi.).% The western range is the “ Libanus ”* of 
the old geographers, and the Lebanon of Scripture 
where Solomon got timber for the Temple (1 K. v. 
9. &e.), and where the Hivites and Giblites dwelt 
(Judg. iii. 3; Josh. xiii. 5). The eastern range 
was called “ Anti-Libanus’’ by geographers, and 
“Lebanon toward the sun-rising’’ by the sacred 
writers (Josh. xiii. 5). Strabo describes (xvi. p. 
754) the two as commencing near the Mediter- 
ranean — the former at Tripolis, and the latter at 
Sidon — and running in parallel lines toward 
Damascus; and, strange to say, this error has, in 


i claJt. e Paab yp. 


J * Rawlinson has given a fine description of the 
geographical features of this valley, and its historical 
importance as the great high-road of the Babylonian 
armies on their march tv Palestine (Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eaytern World, iii. 250). H. 
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part at least, been followed by most modern writers, 
who represent the mountain-range between Tyre 
and the lake of Merom as a branch of Anti-Libanus 
(Winer, Realwb., s. vy. “ Libanon;*’ Robinson, 1st 
ed. iii. 3846; but see the corrections in the new 
edition). The topography of Anti-Libanus was 
first clearly described in Porter’s Damascus (i. 297, 
&c., ii. 309, &e.). A deep valley called Wady et- 
Teim separates the southern section of Anti-Libanus 
from both Lebanon and the hills of Galilee. 


Lebanon — the western range — commences on 
the south at the deep ravine of the Litdny, the 
ancient river Leontes, which drains the valley of 
Ceele-Syria, and falls into the Mediterranean five 
wiles north of Tyre. It runs N. E. in a straight 
line parallel to the coast, to the opening from the 
Mediterranean into the plain of Emesa, called in 


Scripture the ‘Entrance of Hamath”’ (Num. xxxiv. | 


8). Here Nahr e-Kebir — the ancient river Eleu- 
therus — sweeps round its northern end, as the 
Leontes does round its southern. The average ele- 
vation of the range is from 6000 to 8000 ft.; but 
two peaks rise considerably higher. One of these 
is Sunnin, nearly on the parallel of Beyrout, which 
is more than 9,000 feet; the other is Jebel Mukhmel, 
which was measured in September, 1860, by the 
hydrographer of the Admiralty. and found to be 
very nearly 10,200 feet high (Nat. Hist. Rev., No. 
V.p. 11). It is the highest mountain in Syria. 
On the summits of both these peaks the snow 
remains in patches during the whole summer. 


The central ridge or backbone of Lebanon has 
smooth, barren sides, and gray rounded summits. 
It is entirely destitute of yerdure, and is covered 
with small fragments of limestone, from which 
white crowns and jagged points of naked rock shoot 
up at intervals. Here and there a few stunted 
pine-trees or dwarf oaks are met with. The line 
of cultivation runs along at the height of about 
6,000 ft.; and below this the features of the western 
slopes are entirely different. ‘The descent is gradual: 
hut is everywhere broken by precipices and tower- 
ing rocks which time and the elements have chiseled 
into strange, fantastic shapes. Ravines of singular 
wildness and grandeur furrow the whole mountain 
side, looking in many places like huge rents. Here 
and there, too, bold promontories shoot out, and 
dip perpendicularly into the bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean. The rugged limestone banks are scantily 
clothed with the evergreen oak, and the sandstone 
with pines; while every available spot is carefully 
cultivated. ‘The cultivation is wonderful, and shows 
what all Syria might be if under a good goyern- 
ment. Miniature fields of grain are often seen 
where one would suppose the eagles alone, which 
hover round them, could have planted the seed. 
Iig-trees cling to the naked rock; vines are trained 
along narrow ledges; long ranges of mulberries, on 
terraces like steps of stairs, cover the more gentle 
declivities; and dense groves of olives fill up the 
bottoms of the glens. Hundreds of villages are 
seen — here built amid labyrinths of rocks; there 
clinging like swallows’ nests to the sides of cliffs; 
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while convents, no less numerous, are perched on 
the top of every peak. When viewed from the sea 
on a morning in early spring, Lebanon presents 
a picture which, once seen,is never forgotten; but 
deeper still is the impression left on the mind when 
one looks down over its terraced slopes clothed in 
their gorgeous foliage, and through the vistas of its 
magnificent glens, on the broad and bright Medi- 
terranean. How beautifully do these noble features 
illustrate the words of the prophet: “ Israel shall 
grow as the lily, and strike forth his roots as Leba- 
non”? (Hos. xiv. 5). And the fresh mountain 
breezes, filled in early summer with the fragrance 
of the budding vines, and throughout the year with 
the rich odors of numerous aromatic shrubs, call to 
mind the words of Solomon —* The smell of thy 
garments is like the smell of Lebanon” (Cant. iy. 
11; see also Hos. xiv. 6).2 When the plains of 
Palestine are burned up with the scorching sun, 
and when the air in them is like the breath of a 
furnace, the snowy tops and ice-cold streams of 
Lebanon temper the breezes, and make the moun- 
tain-range a pleasant and luxurious retreat, — 
“ Shall a man leave the snow of Lebanon . . . or 
shall the cold-fiowing waters be forsaken?” (Jer. 
xviii. 14). The vine is still largely cultivated in 
every part of the mountain; and the wine is excel- 
lent, notwithstanding the clumsy apparatus and 
unskillful workmen employed in its manufacture 
(Hos. xiv. 7). Lebanon also abounds in olives, figs, 
and mulberries; while some remnants exist of the 
forests of pine, oak, and cedar, which formerly 
covered it (1 K. v. 6; Ps. xxix. 5; Is. xiv. 8; Ezr. 
ili. 7; Diod. Sie. xix. 58). Considerable numbers 
of wild beasts still inhabit its retired glens and 
higher peaks: the writer has seen jackals, hyenas, 
wolves, bears, and panthers (2 K. xiv. 9; Cant. iv. 
8; Hab. ii. 17). 

Some noble streams of classic celebrity have their 
sources high up in Lebanon, and rush down in 
sheets of foam through sublime glens, to stain with 
their ruddy waters the transparent bosom of the 
Mediterranean. The Leontes is on the south. 
Next comes Nahr Auwuly— the “ graceful Bos- 
trenos ’’ of Dionysius Periegetes (905). Then fol- 
lows the Damir — the * Tamuras”’ of Strabo (xvi. 
p- 726), aud the “ Damuras”’ of Polybius (v. 68). 
Next, just on the north side of Beyrout, Nahr 
Beyrout, the “ Magoras” of Pliny (vy. 20). A few 
miles beyond it is Nahr ¢l-Kelb, the “ Lycus flu- 
men ”’ of the old geographers (Plin. y. 20). At its 
mouth is the celebrated pass where Egyptian, Assy- 
rian, and Roman conquerors have left,on tablets of 
stone, records of their routes.and their victories 
(Porter’s Handbook, p. 407). Nahr Ibrahim, the 
classic river ‘ Adonis,’’ follows, bursting from a cave 
beneath the lofty brow of Swnnin, beside the ruins 
of Apheca. From its native rock it runs 


“Purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuy, yearly wounded.” 


(Lucian de Syn. Dea, 6-8; Strab. xvi. 755; Plin. 
v. 17; Porter’s Damascus, ii. 295.) Lastly, we 
have the ‘“saered river,’ Kadisha— descending 


a Pliny was more accurate than Strabo. He says 
(v. 20): “A tergo (Sidonis) mons Libanus orsus, miile 
quingentis stadiis Simyram usque porrigitur, qua 
Coele-Syria cognominatur. Huie par interjacente 
valle mons adyersus obtenditur, muro conjunctus.” 
Ptolemy (v. 15) follows Strabo; but Eusebius (Onom. 
8. vy. “ Antilibanus”’) says, ’Av7iA(Bavos, Ta tgp Tov 
AlBavov mpos avatoAds, mpds Aapacknvav xopav- 


> * The cedar cones exude a balsam which is very 

fragrant. The writer plucked several in the celebrated 

grove of cedars on Mt. Lebanon, and taking them to 

Beirit, hung them in his apartment. For weeks after, 

every one who entered the room noticed the delicate 
perfume which filled it — * the smell of Lebanon.” 
S. W. 


ee 
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from the side of the loftiest peak in the whole range, 
through a gorge of surpassing grandeur. Upon its 
banks, ina notch of a towering cliff, is perched the 
great convent of K«anobin, the residence of the 
Maronite patriarch. 

The situation of the little group of cedars — the 
last remnant of that noble forest, once the wlory of 
Lebanon — is very remarkable. Round the head 


of the sublime Valley of the Kadisha sweep the high- | 


est summits of Lebanon in the form of a semicircle. 


Their sides rise up, bare, smooth, majestic, to the , 


rounded snow-capped heads. Jn the centre of this 
vast recess, far removed from all other foliage and 
yverdure, stand, in strange solitude, the cedars of 
Lebanon, as if they scorned to mingle their giant 


arms, and graceful fan-like branches, with the 


degenerate trees of a later age. 

t=} tz . 

Along the base of Lebanon runs the irregular 
fain of Phoenicia; nowhere more than two miles 
Pp 3 
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wide, and often interrupted by bold rocky spurs, 
that dip into the sea. 

The eastern slopes of Lebanon are much less im- 
posing and less fertile than the western. In the 
southern half of the range there is an abrupt 
descent from the summit into the plain of Cele- 
Syria, which has an elevation of about 2,500 ft. 
Along the proper base of the northern half runs a 
low side ridge partially covered with dwarf oaks. 

The northern half of the mountain-range is peo- 
pled almost exclusively by Maronite Christians — 
a brave, industrions, and hardy race; but sadly 
oppressed by an ignorant set of priests. In the 


| southern half the Druzes predominate, who, though 


they number only some 20,000 fighting men, form 
one of the most powerful parties in Syria. 

mm : ‘ 7 

The main ridge of Lebanon is composed of Jura 
limestone, and abounds in fossils. Long belts of 
more recent sandstone run along the western slopes, 


The grand range of Lebanon. 


which is in places largely impregnated with iron. 


Some strata towards the southern end are said to’ 


yield as much as 90 per cent. of pure iron (Deut. 
viii. 9, xxxiii. 25). Coalis found in the district, of 
Metn, east of Beyrout, near the village of Kurndyil. 
A mine was opened by Ibrahim Pasha, but soon 
abandoned. Cretaccous strata of a very late period lie 
along the whole western base of the mountain-range. 

Lebanon was originally inhabited by the Hivites 
and Giblites (Jude. iii. 3; Josh. xiii. 5,6). The 
latter either gave their name to, or took their name 
from the city of Gebal, called by the Greeks Byblus 
(LXX. of Ez. xxvii. 9; Strabo, xvi. p. 755). The 
old city—now almost in ruins, —and a small 
district round it, still bear the ancient name, ii the 
Arabic form Jebail® (Porter's Hundbook, p. 586). 


a The height of the grove is now ascertained to be 
6172 ft. above the Mediterranean (Dr. Hooker, in Nat. 
Hist. Rev. No. V. p. 11). [Respecting other groves, see 


| Phoenicians (1 K. v. 2-6; Ezr. iii. 7). 


The whole mountain range was assigned to the Is- 
raelites, but was never conquered by them (Josh. 
xiii. 2-6; Judg. iii. 1-3). During the Jewish 
monarchy it appears to have been subject to the 
From the 
Greek conqnest until modern times Lebanon had no 
separate history. 

Anti-Libanus. — The main chain of Anti-Libanus 
commences in the plateau of Bashan, near the par- 
allel of Ceesarea-Philippi, runs north to Hermon, 
and then northeast in a straight line till it sinks 
down into the great plain of Emesa, not far from 
the site of Riblah. Hrrmon is the loftiest peak, 
and has already been described; the next highest 
is a few miles north of the site of Abila, beside 
the village of Bluddn, and hasan elevation of about 


Crpar, vol. i. p. 4U1 (addition), and the supplement to 
this article. — A.] 


> hare. 
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7,000 ft. The rest of the ridge averages about 
5,000 ft.; it is in general bleak and barren, with 
shelving gray declivities, gray cliffs, and gray 
rounded summits. Here and there we meet with 
thin forests of dwarf oak and juniper. ‘The western 
slopes descend abruptly into the Buka’a ; but the 
features of the eastern are entirely different. Three 
side-ridges here radiate from Hermon, like the ribs 
of an open fan, and form the supporting walls of 
three great terraces. The last and lowest of these 
ridges takes a course nearly due east, bounding the 
plain of Damascus, and running out into the desert 
as far as Palmyra. The greater part of the ter- 
races thus formed are parched flinty deserts, though 
here and there are sections with a rich soil. Anti- 
Libanus can only boast of two streanis — the Phar- 
par, now Neh el- Away, which rises high up on 
the side of Hermon; and the Abana, now called 
Barada. The fouxtain of the latter is in the 
beautiful little plain of Zebdany, on the western 
side of the main chain, through which it euts in a 
sublime gorge, and then divides successively each 
of the side-ridges in its course to Damascus. A 
small streamlet flows down the Valley of Helbon 
parallel to the Abana. 

Anti-Libanus is more thinly peopled than its 
sister range; and it is more abundantly stocked 
with wild beasts. Lagles, vultures, and other birds 
of prey, may be seen day after day sweeping in cir- 
cles round the beetling cliffs. Wild swine are 
numerous; and vast herds of gazelles roam over the 
bleak eastern steppes. 

Anti-Libanus is only once distinctly mentioned 
in Scripture, where it is accurately described as 
* Lebanon toward the sun-rising ’’ ¢ (Josh. xiii. 5); 
but the southern section of the chain is frequently 
referred to under other names. [See Hrrmon.] 
The words of Solomon in Cant. iy. 8 are yery 
striking — “ Look from the top of Amana, from the 
top of Shenir and Hermon, from the lions’ den, 
from the mountains of the leopards..’> The refer- 
ence is, in all probability, to the two highest peaks 
of Anti-Libanus,— Hermon, and that near the 
fountain of the Abana; and in both places panthers ¢ 
still exist. ‘ The tower of Lebanon which looketh 
toward Damascus ’”’ (Cant. vii. 4) is doubtless Her- 
mon, which forms the most striking feature in the 
whole panorama round that city. Josephus men- 
tions Lebanon as lying near Dan and the fountains 
of the Jordan (Az. y. 3, § 1), and as bounding the 
province of Gaulanitis on the north (B. J. iii. 3, 
§ 5); he of course means Anti-Libanus. @ The 
old city of Abila stood in one of the wildest glens 
of Anti-Libanus, on the banks of the Abana, and 
its territory embraced a large section of the range. 
[ABrILENK.] Damascus owes its existence to a 
stream from these mountains; so did the once great 
and splendid city of Heliopolis; and the chief 
sources of both the Leontes and Orontes lie along 
their western base (Porter's Handbook, pp. xviii., 
Soke Jie Me Re 

* Fora long time it was contended that the 
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cedar was not found in any part of Lebanon except 
the famous grove near Besherreh, and that any 
trees resembling it in other localities were only cog- 
nate species, but not the true Lariw cedrus. | 
have, however, settled this point by a laborious 
search and botanical examination. There are cer- 
tainly in existence the following groves: 

(1.) An extensive one near e/-//adet, described 
by previous authors, consisting of many thousand 
small trees. 

(2.) A small grove was in existence up to Octo- 
ber 1866, east of ’Ain Zehalta, on the crest of the 
ridge overlooking the Bukd’a. I visited the same 
grove in company with Rey. H. H. Jessup, D. D. 
in October 1865, and at that time we counted about 
twenty trees, some of them of considerable size. 
One isolated from the grove, distant a mile, would 
have measured twenty feet in circumference. This 
grove was felled when I visited it in 1866, and the 
last timbers were being sawn for roofing purposes. 

(38.) A large grove of very young trees east of 
*Ain Zehalta, in the valleys and on the western 
slopes of Lebanon. I estimated the number at 
10,000 trees. This grove a few years since consisted 
of very large trees, many of them from 6 to 10 feet 
in diameter. But a few years ago they were sold 
to a company of pitch- burners from Beit for the 
paltry sam of 30,000 piastres, and all cut down, 
and consumed in making rosin and tar. The new 
sprouts are now beginning to re-clothe the hill-sides 
and valleys, and in a couple of cenfuries may claim 
the name of a forest. 

(4.) A groye beginning above Barak and stretch- 
ing southward éwo or three miles, terminating in 
a cluster of noble trees overhanging the village el- 
Measi, vying with the grove at Besherreh in mai 
nitude and beauty. The northernmost end of th 
grove above Barvuk has a few score of large trees, 
one or two of which are gigantic. The central 
portion, clothing the western slope of the mountain, 
consists of large trees, but so miserably hacked and 
hewed and burnt by the wood-cutters, that most of 
its trees are dead or dying. They may number 
20,000 to 80,000 in all, sinall and large. 

The southernmost portion is a grand collection 
of about two hundred and ‘fifty trees. One meas- 
ures 27 feet in circumference, another 23, and many 
from 15 to 20. Some of them spread widely their 
horizontal branches, and bear numerous cones. 
The grandeur of their situation on the declivity of 
a deep gorge enhances the interest which always 
attends the sight of this venerable tree. 


It will be seen by these remarks, that, were the 
groves mentioned protected from spoliation, and 
allowed to increase, Mount Lebanon might be 
again covered with mighty forests of its royal tree: 

A word on the value of the cedar for building 
purposes. In Syria. where the worms so soon de- 
stroy the softer woods, and where the long soaking 
to which roof timbers are subjected, owing to the 
oozing of water from the earth-roofs during the 
rainy season, causes the timbers to rot, a resinous, 


ap cele E 
ww mn Paap 

b Amana and Abana seem to be identical, for in 2 
K. y. 12 the Keri reading is Mey 


ce The Heb. 77 
Soh 


~ ta, panther.” 


is identical with the Arable 


d Strabo says (xvi. p. 755), ‘O Macovas éxov twa 
Kat Opewa, ev ois 7 Xadrs GonEp akpoToALs TOU 
Magovov. “Apxn & avrod AaoSikera 7 mpos AcBary. 
From this it appears that the province of Massyas in 
his day embraced the whole of Anti-Libanus; for 
Laodicea ad Libanum lies at the northern end of the 
range (Porter's Damascus, ii. 339), and the site of 
Chalcis is at its western base, twenty miles south of 
Ba’albek (id. i. 14). 
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indestructible wood like the cedar is invaluable for 
the rafters which are ‘universally used as supports 
for the roofs throughout the Lebanon. Jt is true 
that the timber as now found cannot be worked into 
very long straight columns, as it is gnarled and 
twisted like the oak, but for most of the purposes 
for which timber is used here it would be invalu- 
able. What might be its character, were the trees 
allowed te grow, naturally, without being lopped | 
and mutilated, cannot be positively asserted. Iam | 
of opinion, however, from the symmetry of some of 
the older trees, that much of the disparagement 
which has beeu used in speaking of this wood is due 
to the deformity and disease inflicted on the tree by 
the careless hand of man, and I can readily believe 
that Solomon found all that he desired for the 
stately columns and beams and rafters of his 
Temple aud palace in the uninjured primeval 
forests of which we see a faint type near Besherieh 
and el-Measin. 

Since the massacres of 1860, Lebanon has 
constituted a separate government, tributary to the 
Turkish Sultan, but in many important respects 
independent. Its goyernor, Daoud Pasha, is a 
Christian, of the American Catholic sect. He was 
nominated by the Porte, subject to the ratification 
of the Five Powers. He governs the mountains 
with the aid of a police force enrolled by volunteer 
enlistments from among the various populations of 
the mountains — Druze, Maronite, Greek, and Greek 
Catholic. No Turkish troops are stationed in his 
district, which includes all of both slopes of Lebanon, 
and a part of the Buk@a. Heis a man of enlight- 
ened judgment and views, and has succeeded in 
establishing a government which is an honor to 
himself and the great powers to which he is respon- 
sible, and an unspeakable relief to the country after 
the centuries of misrule and anarchy which haye 
desolated it. He has even introduced the franchise, 
and has organized local governments, elective by 
the people. He is not under the jurisdiction of the 
governor-general of Syria, but is answerable direct- 
ly to the Sublime Porte, and the representatives of 
England, Vrance, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Under his benign administration the fruitful moun- 
tain grows visibly every year in cultivation and 
beauty, and the thrifty aspect of its villages bears 
testimony to the sense of security which is so sadly 
wanting in the neighboring plains and ek 

G. I. 

LEB’AOTH (TAN? [lions]: AaBds; Alex. 
AaBwd: Lebroth), a town ‘which forms one of the 
last group of the cities of ‘the South” in the enu- 
meration of the possessions of Judah (Josh. xv. 32). 
It is named between Sansannah and Shilhim; and 
is very probably identical with BrTrH-LEBAOTH, 
elsewhere called Beru-prrer. No trace of any 
names answering to these appears to have been yet 
discovered. If we may adopt the Hebrew signifi- 
cation of the name (*lionesses’’), it furnishes an 
indication of the existence of wild animals in the 
south of Palestine. G. 

LEBBAWUS (AcB8aios). This name oc- 
curs in Matt. x. 3, according to Codex 1) (Bezs 
Cantabrigiensis) of the sixth century [and most 
other MSS.], and in the Received Text. In Mark 
iii. 18 it is substituted in a few unimportant MSS. 
for Thaddeus. The words “ Lebbeeus who is called ” 
(Matt. x. 3) are not found in the Vatican MS. (B) 
[nor the Sinaitic], and Lachmann rejects them as, 
in his opinion, not received by the most ancient 
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Eastern churches. [So also Tregelies.] The Vul- 
gate omits them; but Jerome (Comm. in Matt.) 
says that Thaddeus, or Judas the brother of James, 
is elsewhere called Lebbzeus; and he concludes that 
this Apostle had three names. It is much easier 
to suppose that a strange name has been omitted 
than that it has been inserted by later transcribers. 
| [Lebbacus is retained in ‘Tischendorf’s 8th criti- 
cal edition of the Greek Testament, but he onuits 
6 emtkAndels @addatos.—A.| It is admitted into 
the ancient versions of the N. T., and into all the 
English versions (except the Rhemish) since Tyn- 
dale’s in 1534. For the signification of the name, 
and for the life of the Apostle, see Jupy, p. 1504. 
Wile: 
LEBONAH (ma? | frankincense, and in 


that sense also mas): Ths AcBova; Alex. tov 
AcBavov Tyns AcBwva: Lebona), a place named in 
Judg. xxi. 19 only; and there but as a landmark 
to determine the position of Shiloh, which is stated 
-to have lain south of it. Lebonah has survived to 
our times under the almost identical form of e/- 


Lubban. It lies to the west of, and close to, the 
Nablés road, about eight miles north of Beitin 


(Bethel), and two from Sezléin (Shiloh), in rela- 
tion to which it stands, however, nearer W. than 
N. The village is on the northern acclivity of the 
wady to which it vives its name. Its appearance is 
ancient; and in the rocks above it are excavated 
sepulchres (Rob. ii. 272). To Eusebius and Je- 
rome it does not appear to have been known, ‘The 
earliest mention of it yet met with is in the Itin- 
erary of the Jewish traveller hap-Parchi (A. D. cir. 
1320), who describes it under the name of Lubin, 
and refers especially to its correspondence with the 
passages in Judges (see Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, 
ii. 435). It was visited by Maundrell (March 24, 
25), who mentions the identification with Lebonah, 
but in such terms as may imply that he was only 
repeating a tradition. Since then it has been passed 
and noticed by most travellers to the Holy Land 


(Rob. ii. 272; Wilson, ii. 292, 293 ; Bonar, 368; 
Mislin, iii. 319, &e., &e. i G. 
LE’CAH gee [walking, course]: [Rom. 


Anx4B} Vat. | Anxa $ Alex. Anxad: Lecha), a 
name mentioned in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 21) only, as one of the descendants of Shelah, 
the third son of Judah by the Canaanitess Bath- 
shua. The immediate progenitor of Lecah was Er. 
Many of the names in this genealogy, especially 
when the word “father “is attached, are towns 
(comp. Eshtemoa, Keilah, Mareshah, etc.); but 
this, though probably the case with Lecah, is not. 
certain, because it is not mentioned again, either in 
the Bible or the Onomatsticon, nor have any traces 
of it been since discovered. G. 


* LEDGES (D°D2W), 1 K. vii. 28, 35, 36. 
[Laver, k.] } 
LEECH. 


LEEKS (WYN, chdtsir: ra mpdoa, Bor- 
dyn xAdn, xopTos, xAwpds: herba, porrus, fenum, 
pratum). The word chdtsir, which in Num. xi. 5 
is translated /eeks, occurs twenty times in the He- 
brew text. In 1 K. xviii. 5; Job xl. 15; Ps. civ. 
14, exlvii. 8, exxix. 6, xxxvii. 2, xe. 5, ciii. 15; Is. 
XXxvii. 27, xl. 6, 7, 8, xliv. 4, li. 12, it is rendered 
grass ; in Job viii. 12, it is rendered herb; in Proy. 
xxvii. 25, Is. xv. 6, it is erroneously translated 


[Horse-LErcu. ] 
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hay; in Is. xxxiv. 13, the A. V. has court (see 
note). The word leeks occurs in the A. V. only 
in Num. xi. 5; it is there mentioned as one of the 
good things of Heypt for which the Israelites longed 
in their journey through the desert, just before the 
terrible plague at Kibroth-hattaayah, “ the cueun- 
bers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garlic.’ The Hebrew term, which prop- 
erly denotes g7'ass, is derived from a root signifying 


“to be green,’ and may therefore stand in this | 
passage for any green food, lettuce, endive, etc., as | 
Ludolf and Maillet have conjectured; it would thus | 
be applied somewhat in the same manner as we | 


’ 


use the term “ greens; ”’ yet as the cidisir is men- 
tioned together with onions and yarlie in the text, 
and as the most ancient versions, Onkelos, the 
LXX., and the Vulgate, together with the Syriac 
and the Arabie of Saadias,? unanimously understand 
leeks by the Hebrew word, we may be satisfied with 
our own translation. Moreover, chalsir would ap- 
ply to the leek appropriately enough, both from its 
green color and the grass-like form of the leayes. 
There is, however. another and a very ingenious 
interpretation of chdtsir, first proposed by Heng- 
stenberg, and received by Dr. Kitto (Pictor. Bible, 
Num. xi. 5), which adopts a more literal translation 


Common leek (Allium porrum). 


of the original word, for, says Dr. Kitto, “among 
the wonders in the natural history of Egypt, it is 
mentioned by travellers that the common people 
there eat with special relish a kind of grass similar 
tu clover.’ Mayer (Reise nach d2gyptien, p. 226) 
says of this plant (whose scientific name is Zigo- 
nella fanum Grecum, belonging to the natural 
order Leguminose), that it is similar to cloyer, but 
its leaves more pointed, and that great quantities 


a ZT, viruit, i. gq. Arab. 2 (khadhr). 


Gesenius has shown that this word is identical with 


V7, circumvallit. Tle compares the Greek yépros, 
which primarily means a court (for cattle); hence, a 
pasture ; hence, in an extended sense, grass or herbage. 
But see the different derivation of Fiirst. [In Is. 


xxxiy. 13 VST is to be compared with the Arabic 
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|of it are eaten by the people. Forskal mentions the 
Trigonella as being grown in the gardens at Cairo; 
its native name is //albch (Flor. Avgypt. p. 81). 

Sonnini (Voyage, i. 879) says, “In this fertile 
cowutry, the Egyptians themselves eat the fenu-grec 
so largely, that it may be properly called the food 
‘of man. In the month of November they ery 
‘green halbeh for sale!’ in the streets of the 
‘town: it is tied up in large bunches, which the 
inhabitants purchase at a low price, and which 
they eat with incredible greediness without any 
kind of seasoning.” 

The seeds of this plant, which is also cultivated 
in Greece, are often used; they are eaten boiled or 


Trigonella foenum-gracum. 


raw, mixed with honey. Forskal includes it in the 
Materia Medica of Egypt (Mat. AMWed. Kahir. p. 
155). However plausible may be this theory of 
Hengstenberg, there does not appear sufficient rea- 
son for ignoring the old versions, which seem all 
agreed that the leek is the plant denoted by chats, 
a vegetable from the earliest times a great favorite 
with the Egyptians, as both a nourishing and sa- 
vory food. Some have objected that, asthe Egyp- 
tians held the leek, onion, ete., sacred, they would 
abstain from eating these vegetables themselves, 
and would not allow the Israelites to use them.¢ 
We have, however, the testimony of Herodotus (ii. 
125) to show that onions were eaten by the Egyp- 
tian poor, for he says that on one of the pyramids 
is shown an inscription, which was explained to 
him by an interpreter, showing how much money 
was spent in providing radishes, onions, and garlic, 
for the workmen. ‘The priests were not allowed to 
eat these things, and Plutarch (De /s. e¢ Osir. ii. 
p- 353) tells us the reasons. The Welshman 
reverences his leek, and wears one on St. David's 
Day — he eats the leek nevertheless; and doubtless 


Syahe (hozivat), which is the fold or pen of 


sheep. — G. E. P.] 

b The word employed here is still the name in Egy pt 
for leek (Hasselquist, 562). 

¢ Juvenal’s derision of the Egyptians for the rev- 
erence they paid to the Jeek may here be quoted: 
“ Porrum et cope nefas violare ac frangere morsu, 


O sanctas gentes, quibus hac naseuntur in hortis 
Numina !”— Sat. xv. 9. 


Cf. Plin. H. N. xix. 6; Celsii Hierob. ii. 268; Hiller. 
Mierophyt. pt. ii. 36 ; Diose. ii. 4. 
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the Kgyptians were not over-scrupulous (Sery ip. 
Herbal, p. 230). Thé leek @ is too well known to 
need description. Its botanical name is Allin por- 
rum; it belongs to the order Liliacew. W..H. 


LEES (OVW : tpvylar: feces). The He- 
brew shkemer bears the radical sense of preserva- 
twon, and was applied to “lees”? from the custom 
of allowing the wine to stand on the lees in order 
that its color and body might be better preserved. 
Hence the expression *« wine on the lees,’’ as mean- 
ing a generous, full-bodied liquor (Is. xxv. 6). The 
wine in this state remained, of course, undisturbed 
in its cask, and became thick and syrupy; hence 
the proverb, ‘to settle upon one’s lees,’”’ to express 
the sloth, indifference, and gross stupidity of the 
ungodly (Jer. xlviii. 11; Zeph. i. 12). Before the 
wine was consumed, it was necessary to strain off 
the lees; such wine was then termed *‘ well refined ”” 
(Is. xxv. 6). To drink the lees, or “dregs,’’ was 
an expression for the endurance of extreme punish- 
ment (Ps. lxxy. 8). Wiss Meal os 

LEGION (Acyedy; [Tisch., 8th ed., Aeyidyv:] 
Legio), the chief subdivision of the Roman army, 
containing about 6,000 infantry, with a contingent 
of cavalry. The term does not oecur in the bible 
in its primary sense, but appears to have been 
adopted in order to express any large number, with 
the aceessory ideas of order and subordination. 
Thus it is applied by our Lord to the angels (Matt. 
xxvi. 53), and in this sense it answers to the “ hosts ”’ 
of the Old Testament (Gen. xxxii. 2; Ps. exlviii. 
2).> It is again the name which the demoniac as- 
sumes, ‘My name is Legion (Aeyi#v); for we are 
many’? (Mark y. 9), implying the presewrce of a 
spirit of superior power in addition to a 
ones. We 


LEHA’BIM (a? [perh. fiery, . sitar 
AaBrelu; [in 1 Chr., ows: Vat. nag Alex. Aa- 
Bew:| Laabim), occurring only in Gen. x. 13 [and 
1 Chr. i. 11], the name of a Mizraite people or 
tribe, supposed to be the same as the Lubim, men- 
tioned in several places in the Seriptures as merce- 
naries or allies of the Egyptians. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the Lubim are the same as the ReBU or 
LeBU of the Egyptian inscriptions, and that from 
them Libya and the Libyans derived their name. 
These primitive Libyans appear, in the period at 
which they are mentioned in these two historical 
sources, that is from the time of Menptah, B. c. 
cir. 1250, to that of Jeremiah’s notice of them late 
in the 6th century B c., and probably in the ease 


a “ Leek” is from the Anglo-Saxon /eac, 


lauch. 
b his application of the term is illustrated by the 


rabbinical usage of rape) as — leader, chief” 


(Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. p. 1123). 
ec It is unusually full of plays and paronomastic 


turns. Thus wm signifies a jaw, and Fake) is the 


German 


name of the place; “VWOF} is both a he-ass and a 


heap, ete. 
d Compare the somewhat parallel case of Dunchurch 


and Dunsmoor, which, in the local traditions, derive 
their names from an exploit of Guy of Warwick. 


e md — Lechi, is the name of the place in vy. 
9, 14, 19, and in Ramath-Lehi, v.17; whereas L’chi, 
77, is the word for jawbone. In yer. 19 the words 


‘in the jaw” should be “in Lehi:” the original is 
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of Daniel's, prophetically to the earlier part of the 
second century B. C., to have inhabited the north- 
ern part of Africa to the west of Keypt, though lat- 
terly driven from the coast by the Greek colonists 
of the Cyrenaica, as is more fully shown under 


Lusim.  Philologically, the interchange of 1 as 


the middle letter of a root into ) quiescent, is fre- 
quent, although it is important to remark that 


Gesenius considers the form with TT to be more 
common in the later dialects, as the Semitic lan- 


guages are now found (Thes. art. 51). There 
seems, however, to be strong reason for considering 
many ‘of these later forms to be recurrences to prim- 
itive forms. Geographically, the position of the 
Lehabim in the enumeration of the Mizraites im- 
mediately before the Naphtuhim, suggests that they 
at first settled to the westward of Evypt, and near- 
er to it, or not more distant from it than the tribes 
or peoples mentioned before them [Mrzraim]. 
Historically and ethnologically, the connection of 
the ReBU and Libyans with Eyypt and its people 
suggests their kindred origin with the Egyptians. 
[Luan] On_ these grounds there can be no 
reasonable doubt of the identity of the Lehabim 
and Lubim. IPA tS Ie 


LY’HI (with the def. article ab yn except in 
ver. 14 [the gawbone}: in yer. 9, (Rom Next, Vat.] 
Aevet, Alex. Aevi: [in wy. 14, 19,] Siaydy: Lech, 
id est mawilla), « place in Judah, probably on the 
confines of the Philistines’ country, between it and 
the cliff Etam; the scene of Samson’s well-known 
exploit with the jawbone (Judg. xv. 9, 14, 19). 
It contained an eminence — Ramathehi, and a 
spring of great and lasting repute — En hak-kore. 

Whether the name existed before the exploit 

r the exploit originated the name cannot now be 
oe mined from the narrative.e On the one hand, 
in vy. 9 and 19, Lehi is named as if existing before 
this occurrence, while on the other the play of the 
story and the statement of the bestowal of the 
name Ramath-lehi look as if the reverse were in- 
tended. The analogy of similar names in other 
countries “ is in favor of its haying existed previous- 
ly. Even taken as a Hebrew word, “ Lechi’” has 
another meaning besides a jawbone; and atter all 
there is throuzhout a difference between the two 
words, which, though slight to our ears, would 
be much more marked to those of a Hebrew, and 
which so far betrays the aceommodation.¢ 

A similar GiePEAney in the case of Beer Lahai- 


ba, exactly as in9; not nbs, as in 16. See 
Milton, Sams. Ag., 
* The above distinction between smd as the name 


line 582 


of the place, and sm as jawbone, is not valid; for 
the difference arises from the pause which falls on the 
initial consonant in one case and not in the other. 


Thus the form in Ps. iii. 9 is Sites and yet certainly 
means “jawbone.” Hence whether we should read 
* Lehi”? or “t jawbone ”’ in ver. 19, depends not on the 
punctuation, but the view taken of the nature of the 
oceurrence. 

Keil understands Judg. xy. 19 as meaning that God 
caused water to spring forth not from the mortar or 
socket of the jawbone, but from the cavity (lit. tooth- 
hollow) of a rock well known at Lehi when the record 
was written. He assigns good reasons for regarding 
this as the true sense of the passage (Comm., Notes 
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roi, and a great similarity between the two names 
in the original (Ges. 7T’hes. 175 ), has led to the 
supposition that that place was the same as Lehi. 
But the situations do not suit. ‘The well Lahai-roi 
was below Kadesh, very far from the locality to 
which Samson’s adventures seem to have been con- 
fined. The same consideration would also appear 
fatal to the identification proposed by M. Van de 
Velde (Memoir, p. 343) at Tell c-Lekhiych, in the 
extreme south of Palestine, only four miles above 
Beer-sheba, a distance to which we haye no authority | 
for believing that either Samson’s achievements or 
the possessions of the Philistines (at least in those 
days) extended. As far as the name goes, a more 
feasible suggestion would be Beit-Likiyeh, a village | 
on the northern slopes of the great Wady Sulec- 
mun, about two miles below the upper Beth-horon 
(see Tobler, 3te Wanderuny) Here is a position | 
at once on the borders of both Judah and the 
Philistines, and within reasonable proximity to 
Zorah, Eshtaol, Timnath, and other places familiar 
to the history of the great Danite hero. On this, 
however, we must await further investigation; and 
in the mean time it should not be overlooked 
that there are reasons for placing the cliff Etam 
—yhich seems to have been near Lehi — in 
the neighborhood of Bethlehem. [EramM, THE 
ROCK, | 

The spring of En hak-kore is mentioned by 
Jerome (Lpitaph. Paul, § 14) in such terms as to 
imply that it was then known, and that it was 
near Morasthi, the native place of the prophet 
Micah, which he elsewhere (Qnom.s. v.; Pref. ad 
Mich.) mentions as east of Eleutheropolis (Beit 
Jibrin). 

Lehi is possibly mentioned in 2 Sam. xxiii. 11 — 
the relation of another encounter with the Philis- 
tines hardly less disastrous than that of Samson. 
The word rendered in the A, V. “into a troop,” 
by alteration of the vowel-points becomes ‘to 
Lehi,” which gives a new and certainly an appro- 
priate sense. This reading first appears in Jose- 
phus (Ant. vii. 12, § 4), who gives it “a place 
called Siagona’? —the jaw —the word which he 
employs in the story of Samson (Avt. v. 8, § 9). 
It is also given in the Complutensian ® LXX., and 
among modern interpreters by Boehart (ieroz. 
i. 2, ch. 13), Kennicott (Dissert. 140), J. D. 
Michaelis (Bibel fiir Ungelehrt.), Ewald (Ges- 
chichte, iii. 180, note). G. 


LEM’UEL Osaad and Ds? : Lamuel), 
the name of an unknown king to whom his mother 
addressed the prudential maxims contained in Prov. 
xxxi. 1-9, The version of this chapter in the LXX. 
is so obscure that it is difficult to discover what 
text they could have had before them. In the 
rendering of Lemuel by Sad @eod, in Prov. xxxi. J, 
some traces of the original are discernible, but in 
ver. 4 it is entirely lost. The rabbinical com- 
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mentators identify Lemuel with Solomon, and tell 
a strange tale how that when he married the 
daughter of Pharaoh, on the day of the dedication 
of the Temple, he assembled musicians of all kinds, 
and passed the night awake. On the morrow he 
slept till the fourth hour, with the keys of the 
Temple beneath his pillow, when his mother entered 
and upbraided him in the words of Prov. xxxi. 2-9. 
Grotius, adopting a fanciful etymology from the 
Arabic, makes Lemuel the same as Hezekiah. 
Hitzig and others regard him as king or chief of 
an Arab tribe dwelling on the borders of Palestine, 
and elder brother of Agur, whose name stands at the 
head of Proy. xxx. [See JAKkEH.] According to 
this view massa (A. V. “ the prophecy ’’) is Massa 
in Arabia; a region mentioned twice in close con- 
nection with Dumah, and peopled by the descen- 
dants of Ishmael. In the reign of Hezekiah a 
roying band of Simeonites droye out the Amalekites 
from Mount Seir and settled in their stead (1 Chr. 
iv. 38-43), and from these exiles of Israelitish 
origin Hitzig conjectures that Lemuel and Agur 
were descended, the former having been born in 
the land of Israel: and that the name Lemuel is 
an older form of Nemiuel, the first-born of Simeon 
(Die Spriiche Salomo’s, pp. 310-314). But it is 
more probable, as Eichhorn and Ewald suggest, 
that Lemuel is a poetical appellation, selected by 
the author of these maxims for the guidance of a 
king, for the purpose of putting in a striking form 
the lessons which they conveyed. Signifying as it 
does “to God,” ¢. e. dedicated or devoted to God, 
like the similar word Lael, it is in keeping with 
the whole sense of the passage, which contains the 
portraiture of a virtuous and righteous king, and 
belongs to the latest period of the proyerbial litera- 
ture of the Hebrews. Wake We 


* LEND, LENDER. [Loan.] 


LENTILES (DW Td, ddéshim: @axés: 
lens). here cannot be the least doubt that the 
A. V.is correct in its translation of the Hebrew 
word which occurs in the four following passages: 
Gen. xxv. 84, 2 Sam. xvii. 28, 2 Sam. xxiii. 11, 
and Ez. iv. 9; from which last we learn that in 
times of scarcity lentiles were sometimes used in 
making bread. There are three or four kinds of 
lentiles, all of which are still much esteemed in 
those countries where they are grown, namely, the 
South of Kurope, Asia, and North Africa: the red 
lentile is still a favorite article of food in the East; 
it is a small kind, the seeds of which after being 
decorticated, are commonly sold in the bazaars 
of India. The modern Arabie name of this plant 
is identical with the Hebrew; it is known in Egypt 
and Arabia, Syria, ete., by the name ’Adus, as we 
learn from the testimony of several travellers.¢ 
When Dr. Robinson was staying at the castle of 
*Akabah, he partook of lentiles, which he says he 
‘found very palatable, and could well conceive that 


on Judges, p. 41Gf., Eng. transl.). See also Studer, 

Richter, p. 839. The version of the Socréte biblique 

protestante de Paris (1866) follows this interpretation. 
i. 


a mr, asif TTS, from the root YT (Ges. 
Thes. D. 470). In this sense the word very rarely 
occurs (see A. V. of Ps. Ixviii. 10, 80, Ixxiv. 19). It 
elsewhere has the sense of “ living,’? and thence of 
wild animals, which is adopted by the LXX. in this 
place, as remarked above. In ver. 18 it is again 


rendered “troop.” In the parallel narrative of 1 


Chronicles (xi. 15), the word (TIT, a “camp,” is 
substituted. 


> The Vatican and Alex. MSS. read eis @npia (mm): 


as if the Philistines had come on a hunting expedi- 
tion. 


¢ See also Catafago’s Arabic Dictionary, * Lentiles,” 


UY as, adas. 


LENTILES 


to a weary hunter, faint with hunger, they would 
be quite a dainty” (Bibl. Res. i. 246). Dr. Kitto 
also says that be has often partaken of red pottage, 
prepared hy seething the lentiles in water, and 
then adding a little suet, to give them a flavor; 
and that he found it better food than a stranger 
would imagine; “the mess,’ he adds, “had the 
redness which gained for it the name of adom”’ 
(Piet. Bib., Gen. xxv. 30, 34). From Sonnini we 


Lentile (Ervum lens). 


learn that lentile bread is still eaten by the poor of 
Egypt, even as it was in the time of Ezekiel; 
indeed, that towards the cataracts of the Nile there 
is scarce any other bread in use, because corn is 
very rare; the people generally add a little barley 
in making their bread of lentiles, which “is by 
no means bad, though heavy’ (Sonnini’s Travels, 
Hunter’s transl. iii. 288). Shaw and Russell bear 
similar testimony. 


Egyptians cooking Lentiles 


(Wilkinson.) 


The Arabs have a tradition that Hebron is the 
spot where [sau sold his birthright, and in memory 
of this event the dervises distribute from the kitchen 
of a mosque there a daily supply of lentile soup to | 
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travellers and poor inhabitants (D’Arvieux, Mem. 
ii. 237). 

The ientile, Ervum lens, is much used with 
other pulse in Roman Catholic countries during 
Lent; and some say that from hence the season 
derives its name. It is occasionally cultivated in 
England, but only as fodder for-cattle; it is also 
imported from Alexandria, From the quantity of 
gluten the ripe seeds contain they must be highly 
nutritious, though they have the character of being 
heating if taken in large quantities. In Egypt the 
haulm is used for packing. The lentile belongs to 
the natural order Leguminose. Werle 


* Ksau’s pottage may be supposed to have been 
the original of the dish, so common at this day 


among the Arabs, called § aS (majaddarah), 


It is composed of lentiles boiled with onions and 
rice, with the addition of oil, and seasoned to the 
taste. It is one of the commonest dishes of the 
laboring classes in Syria, and is used more par- 
ticularly during the season of fasting, when it 
takes the place of rice cooked with butter, and 
meat stews. It is very palatable to those who like 
oil in cookery. Gar BeB. 


LEOPARD (793, ndmer: mapSarts: pardus) 
is invariably given by the A. V. as the translation 
of the Hebrew word,“ which occurs in the seven 
following passages, —Is. xi. 6; Jer. y. 6, xiii. 23; 
Dan. vii. 6; Hos. xiii. 7; Cant. iv. 8; Hab. i. 8. 
Leopard oceurs also in Eeclus. xxviii. 23, and in 
Rev. xiii. 2. The swiftness of this animal, to 
which Habakkuk compares the Chaldzean horses, 
and to which Daniel alludes in the winged leopard, 
the emblem in his vision of Alexander’s rapid 
conquests, is well known: so great is the flexibility 
of its body, that it is able to take surprising leaps, 
to climb trees, or to crawl snake-like upon the 
ground. Jeremiah and Hosea allude to the insid- 
ious habit of this animal, which is abundantly 
confirmed by the observations of travellers; the 
leopard wiil take up its position in some spot near 
a village, and watch for some favorable opportunity 


Leopard (Leopardus varius). 


for plunder. From the passage of Canticles, quoted 
above, we learn that the hilly ranges of Lebanon 
were in ancient times frequented by these animals, 
and it is now not uncommonly seen in and about 
Lebanon, and the southern maritime mountains of 
Syria? (Kitto, note on Cant. iv. 8). Burckhardt 


a The word miAP) means “spotted” (see the deri- 
vations of Fiirst und Gesenius). The same word for 
“Jeopard ”? occurs in all the cognate languages. The | 

8 S 


° 
Dae (nimr), with which the 
o 


- 


Arabic is ~ (namir), 
gt 


modern Arabic is identical, though this name is also 
applied to the tiger; but perhaps “ tiger ? and “ leop- 
ard’? are synonymous in those countries where the 


| former animal is nof found. 


6 Beth-nimrah, Nimrah, the waters of Nimrim, pos- 
sibly derive their names from Namer (Bochart, Hieroz. 
ii. 107, ed, Rosenmiill.). 
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mentions that leopards have sometimes been killed 
in “the low and rocky chain of the Richel moun- 
tain,” but he calls them ounces (Burek. Syrir. p- 
132). In another passage (p. 3385) he says, “in 
the wooded parts of Mount ‘labor are wild boars 
and ounces.’ Mariti says that the “grottoes at 
Kedron eannot be entered at all seasons without 
danger, for in the middle of summer it is fre- 
quented by tigers, who retire hither to shun the 
heat” (Mariti, Trav. (translated), iii. 58). By 
tigers he undoubtedly means leap ids, for the tiger 
does not occur in Palestine. Under the name 
ndmer,” which means “spotted,” it is not improb- 
able that another animal, namely, the cheetah 
(Gueparda jubata), may be included; which is 
tamed by the Mohammedans of Syria, who employ 
it in hunting the gazelle. These animals are 
represented on the Kgyptian monuments; they 
were chased as an amusement for the sake of their 
skins, which were worn by the priests during their 
ceremonies, or they were hunted as enemies of the 
farmyard (Wilkinson, Anc. “gypt. ch. viti. 20). 
Sir G. Wilkinson also draws attention to the fact 
that there is no appearance of the leopard (cheetah) 
having been employed for the purpose of the chase, 
on the monuments of Egypt: nor is it now used 
by any of the African races for hunting. The 
natives of Africa seem in some way to connect the 
leopard skin with the idea of royalty, and to look 
upon it as part of the insignia of majesty (\Wood’s 
Nat. Hist.i. 160). The leopard (Leopardus varius) 
belongs to the family Melide, sub-order Digiti- 
grade, order Carnivora. The panther is now 
considered to be only a variety of the same animal. 
W:. H. 

* The leopard is still found in Syria. [have seen 
a fine specimen from near Jezzin. One was killed 
near Abeih during the winter of 1856-67, after it 
had killed about 60 goats. A young one was taken 
near Bano in VRS the same winter. ‘They are 
not rare in the neighborhood of the castle of esh— 
Shukeef, opposite Deir Mimas. They work much 
mischief by their sanguinary attacks on the herds 
of goats and sheep which pasture in that vicinity. 
The shepherds invariably keep up a loud shouting 
to drive them off, when their flocks are ascending 
the mountain side from the Valley of the Litany 
toward evening, returning from the water. Native 
authorities profess to find a difference between the 


ae and the Ags, the former standing for the 


eopard, and the latter for the panther. It is more 
probable that the trifling difference in color, and 
the arrangement of the spots, are only such as mark 
varieties, not distinct species. Geek. 
LEPER, LEPROSY. The Evyptian and Syr- 
ian climates, but especially the rainless atmosphere 
of the former, are very prolific in skin-diseases; in- 
eluding, in an exaggerated form, some which are 
common in the cooler regions of western Kurope. 
The heat and drought acting for long periods upon 
the skin, and the exposure of a large surface of the 
latter to their influence, combine to predispose it 
to such affections. ven the modified forms known 
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to our western hospitals show a perplexing variety, 
and at times a wide departure from the best-known 
and recorded types; much more then may we ex- 
pect departure from any routine of sy mptoms 
amidst the fatal fecundity of the Levant in this 
class of disorders (Good's Study of Medicime, vol. 
iv. p. 445, &e., 4th ed.). It seems likely that dis- 
eases also tend to exhaust their old types, and to 
reappear under new modifications. [Mieprcr®. | 
This special region, however, exhibiting in wide 
variety that class of maladies which disfigures the 
person and makes the presence horrible to the be- 
holder, it is no wonder that notice was early drawn 
to their more popular symptoms. ‘The Greek im- 
agination dwelt on them as the proper scourge of 
an offended deity, and perhaps foreign forms of dis- 
ease may be implied by the expressions used (/&s- 
chyl. Choéph. 271, &c.), or such as an intercourse 
with Persia and E igypt would introduce to the 
Greeks. But, whatever the variety of form, there 
seems strong general testimony to the cause of all 
alike, as being to be sought in hard labor in a 
heated atmosphere, amongst dry or powdery sub- 
stances, rendering the proper care of the skin dif- 
ficult or impossible. This would he aggravated by 
unwholesome or innutritious diet, want of personal 
cleanliness, of clean garments, ete. Thus a “ ba- 
ker’s ’ and a * brickiayer’s itch,’ are recorded by 
the faculty (Bateman, On Shin Diseases, Psoriasis : 
Good's Study of Aed., ib. pp. 459 and "484).¢ 

The predominant and characteristic form of lep- 
rosy in Scripture is a white variety, covering either 
the entire body or a large tract of its surface: 
which has obtained the name of lepra Alosaica. 
Such were the cases of Moses, Miriam, Naaman, 
and Gehazi (Ex. elds Wurm: xi 10%, 2 Kew. 1 
27; comp. Ley. xiii. 13). But, remarkably enough, 
in the Mosaic ritual-diagnosis of the disease (Ley. 
xlil., xiv.), this kind, when overspreading the whole 
surface, appears to be regarded as “clean ** (xiii. 
12,13, 16, 17). The first question which occurs as 
we read the entire passage is, have we any right to 
assume one disease as spoken of throughout? or 
rather — for the point of view in the whole passage 
is ceremonial, not medical—is not a register of 
certain symptoms, marking the afflicted person as 
under a Divine judgment, all that is meant, with- 
out raising the question of a plurality of diseases ? 
But beyond this preliminary question, and suppos- 
ing the symptoms ascertained, there are circum- 
stances which, duly weighed, will prevent our ex- 
pecting the identity of these with modern symp- 
toms in the same class of maladies. The Egy ptian 
bondage, with its studied degradations and priva- 
tions, and especially the work of the kiln under an 
Egyptian sun, must have had a frightful tendency 
to generate this class of disorders; hence Manetho 
(Joseph. cont. Ap. i. 26) asserts that the Egyptians 
droye out the Israelites as infected with leprosy — 
a strange reflex, perhaps, of the Mosaic narrative 
of the “plagues ” of Eeypt, yet probably also con- 
taining a germ of truth. The sudden and total 
change of food, air, dwelling, and mode of life, 
caused by the Exodus, to this nation of newly- 


« The leopard is called by the natives of India 
lakree-haug, * tree-tiger.”” In Afviea also “ tiger” is 
applied to the “ leopard,” the former animal not exist- 
ing there. 

5 The lion was always employed by the Egyptians 
for the purpose of the chase. See Diodor. i. . 48 5 and 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eeyp. ch. viii, 17. 


e The use of the word ya) in association with 
the proper term, “pas! marks the outward ap- 


pearance as the chief test of the malady. For Y3) 


means a “blow” or “touch,” and is etymologically 
represented by plaga, our “ plague.” 
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emancipated slaves, may possibly have had a further 
tendency to skin-disorders, and novel and severe 
repressive measures may haye been required in the 
desert-moying camp to secure the public health, or 
to allay the panic of infection. Hence it is possible 
that many, perhaps most, of this repertory of symp- 
toms may haye disappeared with the period of the 
Exodus, and the snow-white form, which had pre- 
existed, may alone have ordinarily continued in a 
later age. But it is observable that, amongst these 
Levitical symptoms, the scaling, or peeling off of 
the surface, is nowhere mentioned, nor is there any 
expression in the Hebrew text which points to ex- 
foliation of the cuticle.« he principal morbid fea- 
tures are a rising or swelling,’ a scab or baldness,¢ 
and a bright or white“ spot (xiii. 2). [BALp- 
ness.| But especially a white swelling in the skin, 
with a change of the hair of the part from the nat- 
ural black to white or yellow (3, 10, 4, 20, 25, 30), 
or an appearance of a taint going ‘ deeper than the 
skin,’’ or again, “ raw flesh ” appearing in the swell- 
ing (10, 14, 15), were eritical signs of pollution. 
The mere swelling, or scab, or bright spot, was re- 
manded for a week as doubtful. (4, 21, 26, 31), and 
for a second such period, if it had not yet pro- 
nounced (5). ‘If it then spread (7, 22, 27, 35), it 
was decided as polluting. But if after the second 
period of quarantine the trace died away? and 
showed no symptom of spreading, it was a mere 
ao) and he was adjudged clean (6, 23, 34). This 
tendency to spread seems especially to have been 
relied on. A spot most innocent in all other re- 
spects, if it ‘spread much abroad,’ was unclean; 
whereas, as before remarked, the man so wholly 
oyerspread with the evil that it could find “no far- 
ther range, was on the contrary “clean ’’ (12, 13 
These two opposite criteria seem to show, that 
whilst the disease manifested activity, the Mosaic 
law imputed pollution to and imposed segregation 
on the sufferer, but that the point at which it 
might be viewed as having run its course was the 
signal for his readmission to communion. The ques- 
tion then arises, supposing contagion were dreaded, 
and the sufferer on that account suspended from 
human society, would not one who offered the whole 
area of his body as a means of propagating the pest 
be more shunned than the partially atHlicted ? This 
leads us to regard the disease in its sacred charac- 
ter. The Hebrew y was reminded on every side, even 
on that of disease, that he was of God’s peculiar 
people. [lis time, his food and raiment, his hair 
and beard, his field and fruit-tree, all were touched 
by the finger of ceremonial; nor was his bodily 
condition exempt. Disease itself had its sacred re- 
lations arbitrarily imposed. Certainly contagion 
need not be the basis of our views in tracing these 
relations. In the contact of a dead body there was 
no notion of contagion, for the body the moment 
life was extinct was as much ceremonially unclean as 
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in a state of decay. Many of the unclean of beasts, 
etc., are as wholesome as the clean. Why then in 
leprosy must we have recourse to a theory of con 
tagion? ‘To cherish an+ undefined horror in the 
mind was perhaps the primary object; such horror, 
however, always tends to some definite dread, in 
this case most naturally to the dread of contagion. 
Thus religious awe would ally itself with and rest 
upon a lower motive, and there would thus be « 
motive to weigh with carnal and spiritual natures 
alike. It would perhaps be nearer the truth to say, 
that uncleanness was imputed, rather to inspire the 
dread of contagion, than in order to check contam- 
ination as an actual process. Thus this disease was 
a living plague set in the man by the finger of God 
whilst it showed its life by activity — by “ spread- 
ing;’’ but when no more showing signs of life, it 
lost its character as a curse from Him. Such as 
dreaded contagion — and the immense majority in 
every country haye an exaggerated alarm of it — 
would feel on the safe side through the Levitical 
ordinance; if any did not fear, the loathsomeness 
of the aspect of the malady would prevent them 
from wishing to infringe the ordinance. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the question 
whether the contagion existed, nor is there perhaps 
any more vexed question in pathology than how to 
fix a rule of contagiousness; but whatever was cur- 
rently believed, unless opposed to morals or human- 
ity, would have been a sufficient basis for the law- 
giver on this subject. The panic of infection is 
often as distressing, ov rather far more so, in pro- 
portion as it is far more widely diffused, than actual 
disease. Nor need we exclude popular notions, so 
far as they do not conflict with higher views of the 
Mosaic economy. A degree of deference to them 
is perhaps apparent in the special reference to the 
“ head’? and “beard”? as the seat of some form 
of polluting disorder. The sanctity and honor at- 
taching to the head and beard (1 Cor. xi. 3, 4,5; 
see also BreARD) made a scab thereon seem a hei- 
nous disfigurement, and even baldness, though not 
unclean, yet was unusual and provoked reproach (2 
K. ii. 23), and when a diseased appearance arose 
‘out, of a baldness,’ even without ‘spreading 
abroad,” it was at once adjudged ‘ unclean.” On 
the whole, though we decline to rest leprous de- 
filement. merely on popular notions of abhorrence, 
dread of contagion, and the like, yet a deference to 
them may be admitted to have been shown, espe- 
cially at the time when the people were, from pre- 
vious habit and associations, up to the moment of 
the actual Exodus, most strongly imbued with the 
scrupulous purity and refined ceremonial example 
of the Egyptians on these subjects. 

To trace the symptoms, so far as they are re- 
corded, is a simple task, if we keep merely to the 
text of Leviticus, and do not insist on finding nice 
definitions in the broad and simple language of an 


a The raw flesh of xiii. 10 might be discovered in 
this way, or by the skin merely cracking, an abscess 
forming, or the like. Or—what is more probable — 
‘raw fiesh ?? means granulations forming on patches 
where the surface had become excoriated. ‘These 
granwations would form into a fungous flesh which 
might be aptly called ‘ raw flesh.” 


” misiy. 
© TBD, MTMBOD. Gesenius, ». 


strictly a bald place on the head occasioned by the 
seab or itch.” 


t., Says, 


eran. 
in Chald. and Arab. means “ to be white, or aiisine 
(Gesen. 8. v.). 


e The word in the Heb. is m2, which means to 
languish or fade away ; hence the A. V. hardly con- 
veys the sense adequately by ‘be somewhat dark.” 
Perhaps the expressions of Hippocrates, who speaks of 
a wéAas form of leprosy, and of Celsus, who mentions 
one wmbre similis, may have led our translators to 
endeavor to find equivalents for them in the He- 
brew, 


The root appears to be WTB, which 


2 


and 
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early period. It appears that not only the before- 
mentioned appearances, but any open sore which 
exposed raw flesh was to be judged by its effect on 
the hair, by its being in sight lower than the skin, 
by its tendency to spread; and that any one of 
these symptoms would argue uncleanness. It seems | 
also that from a boil and from the effects of a burn 
a similar disease might be developed. Nor does 
modern pathology lead us to doubt that, given a 
constitutional tendency, such causes of inflamma- 
tion may result in various disorders of the skin or | 
tissues. Cicatrices after burns are known some- | 
times to assume a peculiar tubertulated appear- 
ance, thickened and raised above the level of the 
swrounding skin — the keloid tumor, which, how- 
ever, may also appear independently of a burn. 

The Janguage into which the LXX. has ren- 
dered the simple phrases of the Hebrew text. shows 
traces of a later school of medicine, and suggests 
an acquaintance with the terminology of Hippoc- | 
rates. This has given a hint, on which, apparently | 
wishing to reconcile early Biblical notices with the 
results of later observation, Dr. Mason Good and 
some other professional expounders of leprosy have 
drawn out a comparative table of parallel terms.¢ 

It is clear then that the leprosy of Lev. xili., xiv. | 
means any severe disease spreading on the surface 
of the body in the way described, and so shocking 
of aspect, or so generally suspected of infection, 
that public feeling called for separation. No doubt 
such diseases as syphilis, elephantiasis, cancer, and 
all others which not merely have their seat in the 
skin, but which invade and disorganize the under- 
lying and deeper-seated tissues, would have been 
classed levitically as ‘leprosy,’ had they been so 
generally prevalent as to require notice. 

It is now undoubted that the ‘leprosy ’? of mod- 
ern Syria, and which has a wide range in Spain, | 
Greece, and Norway, is the Llephantiasis Greeco- | 
rum. The Arabian physicians perhaps caused the | 
confusion of terms, who, when they translated the 
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Greek of Hippocrates, rendered his elephantiasis by 
leprosy, there being another disease to which they 
gaye a name derived from the elephant, and which 
is now known as Llephuntiasis Arabum, —the 
‘ Barbadoes leg,’? Boucnemia Tropica. The Lle- 
phantiasis Grecorwn is said to have been brought 
home by the crusaders into the various countries of 
Western and Northern Europe. Thus an article on 
“ Leprosy,’’ in the Proceedings of the Royal Med- 
ical and Chirurgical Society of London, Jan. 1860, 
vol. iii. 3, p. 164, &e., by Dr. Webster, describes 
what is evidently this disease. Thus Michaelis 
(Smith's translation, vol. ili, p. 283, Art. cex.) 
speaks of what he calls lepra Avabum, the symp- 
toms of which are plainly elephantisiac. Vor a 
discussion of the question whether this disease was 
known in the early Biblical period, see Mrpicrnx. 
It certainly was not that distinctive white leprosy 
of which we are now speaking, nor do any of the 
described symptoms in Ley. xiii. point to elephan- 
tiasis. ‘White as snow” (2 K. v. 27) would be 
as inapplicable to elephantiasis as to small-pox. 
Further, the most striking and fearful results of 
this modern so-called “ leprosy’? are wanting in 
the Mosaic description —the transformation of the 
features to a leonine expression, and the corrosion 
of the joints, so that the fingers drop piecemeal, 


from which the Arabic name, elke Judham, 


i. e. mutilation, seems derived.?> Yet before we 
dismiss the question of the affinity of this dis- 
ease with Mosaic leprosy, a description of Rayer’s 
(Traite Theorique, ete., des Maladies de la Peau, 
s. vy. lephantiasis) is worth quoting. He men- 
tions two characteristic species, the one tubercu- 
lated, probably the commoner kind at present (to 
judge from the concurrence of modern authorities 
in describing this type), the other “ characterisée 
par des plaques fauves, larges, étendues, flétries, ri- 
dées, insensibles, accompagnées d’une legére desqua~ 
mation et d’une déformation particuliére des pieds et 


| 

a Thus we have in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical | 
Literature the following table, based apparently on a 
more extensive one in Dr. Mason Good (wb. sup. pp. 


448, 452), which is chiefly characterized by an attempt 


aye lee Ley. 


Aémpa, Hipp. 


to fix modern specific meanings on the general terms 


of Ley. xiii.: e. g. TYSW, herpes, or tetter; YD, 
ictus, “ blow” or ‘ bruise,” ete. 


vitiligo, Cels. 


comprehending comprehending comprehending 
(1) rin: ( (1) aA@ds, ) { (1) albida, 
Cysa> ana, =) Acces 
TGs Sone 3) nigrescens, or 


Oye yar. (3) 
But the Hebrew of (1) is in Lev. xiii. 89 predicated of 
a, subject compounded of the phraseology of (2) and 
(3), whereas the (1), (2), and (8) of Hipp. and of Celsus 
are respectively distinct and mutually exclusive of one 


another. Further, the word mp appears mistrans- 
lated by “ black ” or ‘ dark ; 7? meaning rather “ lan- 
guid,” ‘ dim,” as an old man’s eyes, an expiring and 
feeble flame, etc. Now it is remarkable that the Hip- 
pocratic terms éAdds and Aev«y, are found in the LXX. 
The phraseology of the latter is also more specific than 


* Thus the expression, WD WP pny, “deeper 


béAas- J 


( 
umbre similis. 

will adequately represent the Hebrew, suggesting 
shades of meaning * where this has a wide general 
word, or substituting a word denoting one symptom 
aS Opavopa,7 “ crust,” formed probably by humor oo07- 
ing, for P32, “ expilation.” 

> This is clearly and forcibly pointed out in an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Robert Sim in the Medical Ties, April 


14, 1860, whose long hospital experience in Jerusalem 
entitles his remarks to great weight. 


+ So Dr. M. Good, who improves on the O@pavoma by éx- 
munots, “ suppuration,” wishing to substitute moist scall for 


than the skin of the flesh,” is rendered in ver. 3 by ravre(v 
amd rod Sépuatos, in 30 by éykorAorépa rod dépuaros, 
in 34 by KoiAyn amd Tod 8. 


the “dry scall” of the A. V., which latter is no doubt nearer 
the mark. 
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des mains,’ and which he deems identical with the 
“lépre du moyen age.’ This certainly appears to 
be at least a link between the tuberculated ele- 
phantiasis and the Mosaic leprosy.¢ Celsus, after 
distinguishing the three Hippocratic varieties of 
vitiligo =leprosy, separately describes elephantiasis. 
Avicenna (Dr. Mead, Medici Sucra, “the lepro- 
sy’) speaks of leprosy as a sort of universal cancer 
of the whole body. But amidst the evidence of a 
redundant variety of diseases of the skin and adja- 
cent tissues, and of the probable rapid production 
and evanescence of some forms of them, it would 
be rash to assert the identity of any from such re- 
semblance as this. 


Nor ought we in the question of identity of symp- 
toms to omit from view, that not only does obser- 
vation become more precise with accumulated expe- 
rience; but, that diseases also, in proportion as they 
fix their abiding seat in a climate, region, or race 
of men, tend probably to diversity of type, and that 
in the course of centuries, as with the fauna and 
flora, varieties originate in the modifying influence 
of circumstances, so that Hippocrates might find 
three kinds of leprosy, where one variety only had 
existed before. Whether, therefore, we regard Ley. 
xiii. as speaking of a group of diseases having mu- 
tually a mere superficial resemblance, or a real affin- 
ity, it need not perplex us that they do not corre- 
spond with the threefold leprosy of Hippocrates (the 
adds, Acvin, nd wéAas), Which are said by Bate- 
man (Skin Diseases, Plates vii. and viii.) to pre- 
yail still respectively as lepra alphoides, lepra vul- 
garis, and lepra nigricans. The first has more mi- 
nute and whiter scales, and the circular patches in 
which they form are smaller than those of the val- 
garis, which appears in scaly discs of different sizes, 
haying nearly always a circular form, first present- 
ing small distinct red shining elevations of the cu- 
ticle, then white scales which accumulate sometimes 
into a thick crust; or, as Dr. Mason Good describes 
its appearance (vol. iv. p. 451), as having a spread- 
ing scale upon an elevated base; the elevations de- 
pressed in the middle, but without a change of color; 
the black hair on the patches, which is the preyail- 
ing color of the hair in Palestine, participating in 
the whiteness, and the patches themselves perpet- 
ually widening in their outline. A phosphate of lime 
is probably what gives their bright glossy color to the 
scaly patches, and this in the kindred disease of 
icthyosis is deposited in great abundance on the 
surface. The third, nigricans, or rather subfusea,? 
is rarer, in form and distribution, resembling the 
second, but differing in the dark livid color of the 
patches. The scaly incrustations of the first species 
infest the flat of the fore-arm, knee, and elbow 
joints, but on the face seldom extend beyond the 
forehead and temples; comp. 2 Chr. xxvi. 19: « the 
leprosy rose up in his forehead.”” The cure of this 
is not difficult; the second scarcely ever heals (Celsus, 
De Med. v. 28, § 19). The third is always accom- 
panied by a cachectic condition of body. Further, 


@ On the question how far elephantiasis may prob- 
ably have been mixed up with the leprosy of the Jews, 
see Paul. Agin. vol. ii. pp. 6 and 32, 33, ed. Syd. Soc. 

6 Still it is known that black secretions, sometimes 
carried to the extent of negro blackness, haye been 
produced under the skin, as in the rele mucoswm of 
the African. See Medico-Chirurgical Rev., New Series, 
yol. y. p. 215, January, 1847. 
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elephantiasis itself has also passed eurrent under 
the name of the ‘black leprosy.” It is possible 
that the freckled spot ” of the A. V. Ley. xiii. 39 ¢ 
may correspond with the harmless /. a/phoides, since 
it is noted as “clean.” The ed. of Paulus gin 
by the Sydenham Society (vol. ii. p. 17 ff) gives 
the following summary of the opinions of classical 
medicine on this subject: “ Galen is very deficient 
on the subject of lepra, having nowhere given a 
complete description of it, though he notices it in- 
cidentally in many parts of his works. In one 
place he calls elephas, leuce, and alphos cognate af- 
fections. Alphos, he says, is much more superficial 
than leuce. Psora is said to partake more of the 
nature of ulceration. According to Oribasius, lepra 
affects mostly the deep-seated parts, and psora the 
superficial. Aétius on the other hand, copying Ar- 
chigines, represents lepra as affecting only the skin. 
Actuarius states that lepra is next to elephantia in 
malignity, and that it is distinguished from psora 
by spreading deeper and haying scales of a circular 
shape like those of fishes. Leuce holds the same 
place to alphos that lepra does to psora; that is to 
say, leuce is more deep-seated and affects the color 
of the hair, while alphos is more superficial, and 
the hair in general is unchanged. . . . Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis mentions psora among the contagious 
diseases, but says that. lepra and leuce are not con- 
tagious. Chrysostom alludes to the common opinion 
that psora was among the contagious diseases. . 
Celsus describes alphos, melas, and leuce, very in- 
telligibly, connecting them together by the generic 
term of vitiligo.” 

There is a remarkable-concurrence between the 
Aischylean description of the disease which was 
to produce “lichens coursing oyer the flesh, eroding 
with fierce yoracity the former natural structure, 
and white hairs shooting up over the part dis- 
eased,’’ ¢ and some of the Mosaic symptoms; the 
spreading energy of the evil is dwelt upon both by 
Moses and by schylus, as vindicating its character 
as a scourge of God. But the symptoms of “ white 
hairs’ is a curious and exact confirmation of the 
genuineness of the detail in the Mosaic account, es- 
pecially as the poet’s language would rather imply 
that the disease spoken of was not then domesti- 
cated in Greece, but the strange horror of some 
other land. Still, nothing very remote from our 
own experience is implied in the mere changed 
color of the hair; it is common to see horses with 
galled backs, ete., in which the hair has turned 
white through the destruction of those’ follicles 
which secrete the coloring matter. 

There remains a curious question, before we quit 
Leviticus, as regards the leprosy of garments and 
houses. Some have thought garments worn by lep- 
rous patients intended. The discharges of the dis- 
eased skin absorbed into the apparel would, if in- 
fection were possible, probably conyey disease; and 
it is known to be highly dangerous in some cases to 
allow clothes which have so imbibed the discharges 
of an ulcer to be worn again.¢ And the words of 


d Lapkov érap.Barnpas ayplars yvaous 
Atxyvas e&€a0ovtus apxaiay picu 
Aevds 58 Képoas Tyd’ émavréAAew voow. 


Chocph. 271-274. 


e SoSurenhusius (Mishna, Negaim) says, “ Maculze 
aliquando subyirides, aliquando subrubide, cujus- 
modi videri solent in seegrotorum indusiis, et praecipue 
e& in parte ubi vis morbi medicin’ sudorifera e cor- 
pore exterius prodierit.” 
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Jude 23 may seem to countenance this,“ “ hating 
even the garment spotted by the flesh.” But Ist, 
no mention of infection occurs; 2dly, no connection 
of the leprous garment with a leprous human wearer 
is hinted at; 3dly, this would not help us to account 
for a leprosy of stone-walls and plaster. ‘Phus Dr. 
Mead (ut sup.) speaks at any rate plausibly of the 
leprosy of garments, but becomes unreasonable when 
he extends his explanation to that of walls. Mi- 
chaelis thought that wool from sheep which had died 
of a particular disease might fret into holes, and 
exhibit an appearance like that described, Ley. xiii. 
47-59 (Michaelis, art. ecxi. iii. 20-91). But woolen 
cloth is far from being the only material mentioned : 
nay, there is even some reason to think that the 
words rendered in the A. V. “ warp ”’ and “ woof,” | 
are not those distinct parts of the texture, but dis- 
tinct materials. Linen, however, and leather are | 
distinctly particularized, and the latter not only | 
as regards garments, but ‘any thing (lit. vessel) 
made of skin,” for instance, bottles. This classing 
of garments and house-walls with the human epi- 
dermis, as leprous, has moyed the mirth of some, 
and the wonder of others. Yet modern science has | 
established what goes far to vindicate the Mosaic 
classification as more philosophical than such cayils. 
It is now known that there are some skin-diseases 
which originate in an acarus, and others which pro- 
ceed from a fungus. In these we may probably find 
the solution of the paradox. ‘The analogy between 
the insect which frets the human skin and that 
which frets the garment that covers it, between the | 
fungous growth that lines the crevices of the epider- 
mis and that which creeps within the interstices of 
masonry,” is close enough for the purposes of a 
ceremonial law, to which it is essential that there 
should be an arbitrary element intermingled with 
provisions manifestly reasonable. Michaelis (i. 
art. cexi. ili. 293-99) has suggested a nitrous efflo- 
rescence on the surface of the stone, produced by 
saltpetre, or rather an acid containing it, and issu- 
ing in red spots, and cited the example of a house 
in Lubeck; he mentions also exfoliation of the stone 
from other causes; but probably these appearances | 
would not be developed without a greater degree | 
of damp than is common in Palestine and Arabia. 
It is manifest also that a disease in the human sub- 
ject caused by an acarus or by a fungus would be 
certainly contagious, since the propagative causes 
could be transferred from person to person. Some 
physicians indeed assert that only such skin dis- 
eases a7'e contagious. Hence perhaps arose a fur- 
ther reason for marking, even in their analogues 
among lifeless substances, the strictness with which 
forms of disease so arising were to be shunned. 
The sacrificial law attending the purgation of the 
leper will be more conveniently treated of under 
UNCLEANNESS. 

The lepers of the New Testament do not seem to 
offer occasion for special remark, save that by the 
N. T. period the disease, as known in Palestine, 


@ See, however, Ley. xy. 3, 4, which suggests an- 
other possible meaning of the words of St. Jude. 

b The word ecyyy (the “lichen ” of botany), the 
Hschylean word to express the dreaded scourge in 
Choéphor. 271-274 (comp Ewmen. 785, seep 153835), is 
also the technical term for a disease akin to leprosy. 
The ed. of Paulus Mgin. Sydenh. Soc., vol. ii. p. 19, 
rays that the poet here means to describe leprosy. In 
the Isagoge, generally ascribed to Galen (tw. p. 25), two 
varieties are described, the lichen mitis and the lichen 
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probably did not differ materially from the Hippo- 
cratic record of it, and that when St. Luke at any 
rate uses the words Aémpa, Aémpos, he does so 
with a recognition of their strict medical significa- 
tion. 

From Surenhusius (Mishna, Negaim), we find 
that some rabbinical commentators enumerate 16, 
36, or 72 diverse species of leprosy, but they do so 
by including all the phases which each passes 
through, reckoning a red and a green yariety in 
garments, the same in a house, etc., and counting 
calvitium, vecalvatio, adustio, and even ulcus, as so 
many distinct forms of leprosy. 


For further illustrations of this subject see Schil- 
ling, de Lepra; Reinhard, Bibelkrankheiten ; 
Schmidt, Bilischer Medecin ; Rayer, ut sup., who 
refers to Roussille-Chamseru, Recherches sur le ve- 
ritable Curactere de la Lepre des Hebreux, and 
Relation Chirurgicale de? Armée de U Orient, Paris, 
1804; Cazenave and Schedel, Abrege Prutique des 
Mualadies.de la Peau ; Dr. Mead, et sup., who refers 
to Aretzeus,¢ Morb. Chron. ii. 13; Fracastorius, 
de Morbis Contagiosis; Johannes Manardus, 
Lpist. Medic. vii. 2, and to iy. 3, 3, § 1; Avicenna, 
de Medicina, y. 28, § 19; also Dr. Sim in the 
North American Chirur. Rev. Sept. 1859, p. 876. 
The ancient authorities are Hippocrates, Prorrhe- 
tica, lib. xii. ap. jin.; Galen, /xplicatio Lingua- 
rum Hippocratis, and de art. Curat. lib. ii.; Cel- 
sus, de Medic. y. 28, § 19. la See bie 

LE’SHEM (DW? [strong, fortress, First] : 
Lesem), a variation in the form of the name of 
LAtsi, afterwards DAN, occurring only in Josh. 
xix. 47 (twice). The Vat. LXX. is very corrupt, 
having Aaye:s and Aacevydanx [Rom. Aaxis and 
Aacevday], (see Mai’s ed.); but the Alex., as usual, 
is in the second case much closer to the Hebrew, 
Aeceu and Aecevdap- 

The commentators and lexicographers afford no 
elew to the reason of this yariation in form. G. 


* LET is used in a few passages of the A. V. 
(Ex. vy. £; Num. xxii. 16, marg.; Is. xliii. 13; 
Rom. i. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; Wisd. vii. 22) in the 
sense of to dinder, being derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon /ettan, connected with let, “ late.’ “ Let” 
in the sense of “ permit’ is a word of different 
origin. A. 

LETTUS (Aattous; [ Vat. omits ;] Alex. 
Atrovs: Acchus), the same as HArrusH (1 Esdr. 
vili. 29). The Alex. MS. has evidently the correct 
reading, of which the name as it appears in the 
Vat. MS. [Roman ed.] is an easy corruption, from 
the similarity of the uncial A and A. 

LETU’SHIM (Ot BY cab) [have ground, sharp- 
ened): Aatovatelu: Latusim, Latussim), the name 
of the second of the sons of Dedan, son of Jokshan, 
Gen. xxv. 3 (and 1 Chr. i. 32, Vulg.). Fresnei 
(Journ. Asiut. iiie série, yol. vi. pp. 217, 218) identi- 
fies it with Tasm,“ one of the ancient and extinct 


agrius, in both of which scales are formed upon the 
skin. Galen remarks on the tendency of this disease 
to pass into lepra and scabies. 

¢ Dr. Mead’s reference is de Morbis Contagvosis, ii. 
cap. 9. There is no such title extant to any portion of 
Aretaeus’ work ; see, however, the Sydenham Society’s 
edition of that writer, p. 870. 
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tribes of Arabia, like as he compares Leummim 
with Umeiyim. The names may perhaps be re- 
garded as commencing with th® Hebrew article. 
Nevertheless, the identification in each case seems 
to be quite untenable. (Respecting these tribes, 
see Leummim and Arapra.) It is noteworthy 
that the three sons of the Keturahite Dedan are 
named in the plural form, evidently as tribes de- 
scended from hin. Web Jee 
LEUM’MIM (DYAN, from BND [peo- 
ples]: Aawmetus [ Alex. Aowmety, and in 1 Chr. 
Aowuew:| Loomim, Laomiin), the name of the 
third of the descendants of Dedan, son of Jokshan, 
Gen. xxv. 38 (1 Chr. i. 32, Vulg.), being in the 
plural form like his brethren, Assburim and Let- 
ushim. It evidently refers to a tribe or people 
sprung from Dedan, and indeed in its present form 
literally . signifies ‘“ peoples,’ ‘“‘nations:’’ but it 
has been observed in art. Lirusuim, that these 
names perhaps commence with the Hebrew article. 
Leummim has been identified with the ’AdAov- 
parraroa: of Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 24; see Dict. of 
Geogr.), and by Fresnel (in the Journ. Asirt. iiie 
serie, vol. vi. p. 217) with an Arab tribe called 
Umeiyim.* Of the former, the writer knows no 
historical trace: the latter was one of the very 
ancient tribes of Arabia of which no genealogy is 
given by the Arabs, and who appear to have been 
ante-Abrahamic, and possibly aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the country. [ARABIA.] aires lee 
LE’VI. 1. (bie, [perh. crown, wreath, Ges.]: 
Aevel: Lew.) The name of the third son of Jacob 
by his wife Leah. ‘This, like most other names in 
the patriarchal history, was connected with the 
thoughts and feelings that gathered round the 


ehild’s birth. As derived from m9, “to ad- 
here,’ it gave utterance to the hope of the mother 
that the affections of her husband, which had hith- 
erto rested on the favored Rachel, would at last be 
drawn to her. ‘This time will my husband be 
joined unto me, because I have borne him three 
sons”? (Gen. xxix. 34). The new-born child was 
to be a cowwvlas BeBaiwrhs (Jos. Ant. i. 19, § 8), 
a new link binding the parents to each other more 
closely than before.? But one fact is recorded in 
which he appears prominent. The sons of Jacob 
have come from Padan-Aram to Canaan with their 
father, and are with him “at Shalem, a city of 
Shechem.”’ ‘Their sister Dinah goes out “to see 
the daughters of the land” (Gen. xxxiv. 1), @. @. as 
the words probably indicate, and as Josephus dis- 
tinctly states (Ant. i. 21), to be present at one of their 
great annual gatherings for some festival of nature- 
worship, analogous to that which we meet with 
afterwards among the Midianites (Num. xxv. 2). 
The license of the time or the abseuce of her nat- 
ural guardians exposes her, though yet in earliest 
youth, to lust and outrage. A stain is left, not 
only on her, but on the honor of her kindred, which, 
according to the rough justice of the time, nothing 
but blood could wash out. The duty of extorting 
that revenge fell, as in the case of Amnon and 
Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 22), and in most other states 


wad 


a pal. 


b The same etymology is recognized, though with a 
higher significance, in Num. xviii. 2. 
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of society in which polygamy has prevailed (comp. 
for the customs of modern Arabs, J. D. Michaelis, 
quoted by Kurtz, Hist. of Old Covenant, i. § 82, p. 
340), on the brothers rather than the father, just as, 
in the case of Rebekah, it belonged to the brother 
to conduct the negotiations for the marriage. We 
are left to conjecture why Reuben, as the first-born, 
was not foremost in the work, but the sin of which 
he was afterwards guilty, makes it possible that his 
zeal for his sister's purity was not so sensitive as 
theirs. The same explanation may perhaps apply 
to the non-appearance of Judah in the history. 
Simeon and Levi, as the next in succession to the 
first-born, take the task upon themselves. Though 
not named in the Hebrew text of the O. . till 
xxxly. 25, there can be little doubt that they were 
“the sons of Jacob”? who heard from their father 
the wrong over which he had brooded in silence, 
and who planned their revenge accordingly. The 
LXX. version does introduce their names in ver. 
14. The history that follows is that of a cowardly 
and repulsive crime. The two brothers exhibit, in 
its broadest contrasts, that union of the noble and 
the base, of characteristics above and below the 
level of the heathen tribes around them, which 
marks the whole history of Israel. They have 
learned to loathe and scorn the impurity in the 
midst of which they lived, to regard themselves as a 
peculiar people, to glory in the sign of the covenant. 
They have learnt only too well from Jacob and 
from Laban the lessons of treachery and falsehood. 
They lie to the men of Shechem as the Druses and 
the Maronites lie to each other in the prosecution 
of their blood-feuds. or the offense of one man, 
they destroy and plunder a whole city, They 
cover their murderous schemes with fair words and 
professions of friendship. ‘They make the very 
token of their religion the instrument of their per- 
fidy and revenge.¢ ‘heir father, timid and anxious 
as ever, utters a feeble lamentation (Blunt’s Seript. 
Coincidences, Part i. § 8), Ye have made me to 
stink among the inhabitants of the land .. . 
being few in number, they shall gather themselves 
against me.’ With a zeal that, though mixed 
with baser elements, foreshadows the zeal of Phine- 
has, they glory in their deed, and meet all remon- 
strance with the question, ‘Should he deal with 
our sister as with a harlot? ’’ Of other facts in the 
life of Levi, there are none in which he takes, as in 
this, a prominent and distinct part. He shares in 
the hatred which his brothers bear to Joseph, and 
joins in the plots against him (Gen. xxxvii. 4). 
Reuben and Judah interfere severally to prevent the 
consummation of the crime (Gen. xxxvil. 21, 26). 
Simeon appears, as being made afterwards the sub- 
ject ofa sharper discipline than the others, to have 
been foremost — as his position among the sons of 
Leah made it likely that he would be —in this 
attack on the favored son of Rachel; and it is at 
least probable that in this, as in their former guilt, 
Simeon and Levi were brethren. The rivalry of 
the mothers was perpetuated in the jealousies of 
their children; and the two who had shown them- 
selves so keenly sensitive when their sister had heen 
wronged, make themselves the instruments and ac- 


¢ Josephus (Ant. 1. c.) eharacteristically glosses over 
all that connects the attack with the circumcision of 
the Shechemites, and represents it as made in a time of 
feasting and rejoicing. 
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complices of the hatred which originated, we are | himself. 


told, with the baser-born sons of ‘the concubines 
(Gen. xxxvii. 2). ‘Then comes for him, as for the 
others, the discipline of suffering and danger, the 
special education by which the brother whom they | 
had wronged leads them back to faithfulness and | 
natural affection. The detention of Simeon in 
Kgypt may have been designed at once to be the 
punishment for the large share which he had taken 
in the common crime, and to separate the two broth- | 
ers who had hitherto been such close companions | 
in evil. The discipline does its work. ‘Those who) 
had been relentless to Joseph become self-sacrificing 
for Benjamin. 

After this we trace Levi as joining in the migra-| 
tion of the tribe that owned Jacob as its patriarch. 
He, with his three sons, Gershon, Kohath, Merari, 
went down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 11). As one of 
the four eldest sons we may think of him as among 
the five (Gen. xlvii. 2) that were specially presented 
before Pharaoh.“ ‘Then comes the last scene in 
which his name appears. When his father’s death 
draws near, and the sons are gathered round him, 
he hears the old crime brought up again to receive 
its sentence from the lips that are no longer feeble 
and hesitating. They, no less than the incestuous 
first-born, had forfeited the privileges of their birth- 

‘right. “In their anger they slew men, and in 
their wantonness they maimed oxen ’’ (marg. read- 
ing of A. V.; ; comp. LXX. éveupokomnaay Tavpov)- 
And therefore the sentence on those who had been 
united for evil was, that they were to be * divided 
in Jacob and scattered in Israel.’ Low that con- | 
demnation was at once fulfilled and turned into a 
benediction, how the zeal of the patriarch reap- 
peared purified and strengthened in his descendants; 
how the very name came to have a new significance, 
will be found elsewhere. = [LEvrrEs. ] 

The history of Levi has been dealt with here in 
what seems the only true and natural way of treat- 
ing it, as a history of an individual person. Of 
the theory that sees in the sons of Jacob the myth- 
ical Eponymi of the tribes that claimed descent 
from them — which finds in the crimes and chances | 
of their lives the outlines of a wational or tribal 
chronicle — which refuses to recognize that Jacob 
had twelve sons, and insists that the history of 
Dinah records an attempt on the part of the Cana- 
anites to enslave aud degrade a Hebrew tribe 
(Ewald, Geschichte, i. 466-496) — of this one may 
be content to say, as the author says of other hy- 
potheses hardly more extravagant, “die Wissen- 
schaft verscheucht alle solehe Gespenster”? (¢bid. 
i. 466). The book of Genesis tells us of the lives 
of men and women, not of ethnological phantoms. 

A yet wilder conjecture has been hazarded by 
another German critic. P. Redslob (Die alttestu- 
mentl. Namen, Hamb. 1846, pp. 24, 25), recognizing 
the meaning of the name of Levi as given above, 
finds in it evidence of the existence of a confederacy 
or synod of the priests that had heen connected with 
the several local worships of Canaan, and who, in 
the time of Samuel and David, were gathered to- 
gether, joined, “round the Central Pantheon in 
Jerusalem.’’ Here also we may borrow the terms 
of our judgment from the language of the writer 


r 


a The Jewish tradition (Targ. Pseudojon.) states the 
five to have been Zebulun, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and 
Asher. 
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If there are ‘“abgeschmackten etymolo- 
gischen Miéhrchen”’ (Redslob, p- 82) connected 
with the name*f Levi, they are hardly those we 
meet with in the narrative of Genesis. E. H. P. 

2. (Aevel: Rec. Text, Aevi: Levi.) Son of 
Melchi, one of the near ancestors of our Lord, in 
fact the great-grandfather of Joseph (Luke iii. 24). 
This name is omitted in the list given by Afri- 
canus. 

3. A more remote ancestor of Christ, son of 
Simeon (Luke iii. 29). Lord A. Hervey considers 
| that the name of Levi reappears in his descendant 
Lebbeus (Geneal. of Christ, p. 132, and see 36, 
46). 

4. (Aevels: Rt. T. Aevis.) 
v. 27, 29.. [MaTrHEw. | 


LEVVATHAN (Tabard liv yathan: 7b pwé-ya 
KATOS, SpaKwy ; Complut. Job ii 8, AeBiabav: 
leviathan, draco) oceurs five times in the text of 
the A. V., and once in the margin of Job iii. 8, 
where the text has “ mourning.’’ In the Hebrew 
Bible the word liv’ yathan,? which is, with the 
foregoing exception, always left untranslated in the 
A. V., is found only in the following passages: 
Job iii.8; xl 25. (ali. 1, A--¥.); Ps. dxxiv. 14, 
civ. 26; Is. xxvii. 1. In the margin of Job iii. 8, 
and text of Job xli. 1,¢ the crocodile is most clearly 
the animal denoted by the Hebrew word. Ps. 
Ixxiv. 14 also clearly points to this same saurian. 
The context of Ps. civ. 26, “There go the ships: 
there ts that leviathan, whom thou hast made to 
play therein,” seems to show that in this passage 


Mark ii. 14; Luke 


| the name represents some animal of the whale 


tribe; but it is somewhat uncertain what animal 
is denoted in Is. xxvii. 1. It would be out of place 
here to attempt any detailed explanation of the 
passages -quoted above, but the following remarks 
are offered. ‘The passage in Job iii. 8 is beset with 
difficulties, and it is evident from the two widely 
different readings of the text and margin that our 
translators were at a loss. There can however be 
little doubt that the margin is the correct render- 
ing, and this is supported by the LXX., Aquila, 
Theodotion, Symmachus, the Vulgate and the 
Syriac. There appears to be some reference to 
those who practiced enchantments. Job is lament- 
ing the day on which he was born, and he says, 
“Let them curse it that curse the day, who are 
ready to raise up a leviathan: 7. e. “ Let those be 
hired to imprecate evil on my natal day who say 
they are able by their incantations to render days 
propitious or unpropitious, yea, let such as are 
skillful enough to raise up even leviathan (the 
crocodile) from his watery bed, be summoned to 
curse that day;’’ or, as Mason Good has translated 
the passage, ““O! that night! let it be a barren 
rock! let no sprightliness enter into it! let the 
sorcerers of the day curse it! the expertest among 
them that can conjure up leviathan!’ 

The detailed description of leviathan given in 
Job xli. indisputably belongs to the crocodile, and 
it is astonishing that it should ever have been un- 
derstood to apply to a whale of a dolphin; but Lee 
(Comm. on Job xli.), following Haszeus (Disg. de 
Lev. Jobi et Ceto Jone,” Brem. 1723), has labored 
hard, though unsuccessfully, to prove that the levi- 


6 way, from my, an animal wreathed. 


e Whirlpool, ive. some “sea-monster : vid. Trench’s 
Select Glossary, p. 226. 


LEVIATHAN 


athan of this passage is some species of whale, 
probably, he says, the Delphinus orca, or common 
grampus. That it can be said to be the pride of 


any cetacean that his “scales shut up together as 
with a close seal,’ is an assertion that no one can 
accept, since every member of this group has a 
body almost bald and smooth. 


Crocodile of the Nile (C. vuigaris). 


The Eeyptian crocodile also is certainly the ani- 
mal denoted by leviathan in Ps. xxiv. 14:¢ “Thou, 
O God, didst destroy the princes of Pharaoh, the 
great crocodile or ‘dragon that lieth in the midst 
of his rivers’ (Ez. xxix. 3) in the Red Sea, and 
didst vive their bodies to be food for the wild beasts 
of the desert.” The leviathan of Ps. civ. 26 
seems clearly enough to allude to some great ceta- 
cean. The “great and wide sea’? must surely be 
the Mediterranean, “ the great sea,” as it is usually 
called in Scripture; it would certainly he stretch- 
ing the point too far to understand the expression 
to represent any part of the Nile. The crocodile, 
as is well known, is a fresh-water, not a marine 
animal:¢ it is very probable therefore that some 
whale is signified by the term leviathan in this 
passage, and it is quite an error to assert, as Dr. 
Harris (Dict. Nat. Hist. Bib.), Mason Good (Book 
of Job translated), Michaelis (Supp. 1297), and 
Rosenmiiller (quoting Michaelis in not. ad Bocharti 
Hieroz. iii. 738) have done, that the whale is not 
found in the Mediterranean. The Orca gladiator 
(Gray) — the grampus mentioned aboye by Lee — 
the Physalus antiguorum (Gray), or the Rorgaunl 
de la Mediterranée (Cuvier), are not uncommon 
in the Mediterranean (lischer, Synops. ALam. 525, 
and Lacépéde, H. N. des Cetac. 115), and in 
ancient times the species may have been more 
numerous. 

There is some uncertainty about the leviathan 


a The modern Arabic name of crocodile is timsih. 
The word is derived from the Coptic, emsah, amsah, 
whence with the aspirate ydmyac (Herod. ii. 69). 
Wilkins, however (de L. Copf. p. 101), contends that 
the word is of Arabic origin, See Jablonsk.' Opera i. 
887, 287, ed. Te Water, 1804. 

b “The people inhabiting the wilderness ** — a 
poetical expression to denote the wild beasts; comp. 
“the ants are a people not strong,” “ the conies are 
but a feeble folk” (Proy. xxx. 25, 26). For other 
interpretations of this passage see Rosenmiill. Schol., 
and Bochart, Phaleg, p. 318. 

¢ According to Warburton (Cresc. § Cr. 85), the 
crocodile is neyer now seen below Minyeh, but it 
should be stated that Pliny (N. A. viii. 25), not Ie- 
rodotus, as Mr. Warburton asserts, speaks of croco- 
diles being attacked by dolphins at the mouth of the 
Nile. Seneca (Nat. Quest. iy. 2) gives an account 
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of Is. xxvii. 1. Rosenmiiller (Schol. in J. c.) thinks 
that the word nachash, here rendered serpent, is to « 
be taken in a wide sense as applicable to any great 
monster; and that the prophet, under the term 
“leviathan that crooked serpent,’ is speaking of 
Keypt, typified by the crocodile, the usual emblem 
of the prince of that kingdom. The Chaldee para- 
phrase understands the “leviathan that piercing 
serpent’ to refer to Pharaoh, and ‘leviathan that 
crooked serpent ’* to refer to Sennacherib. 

As the term leviathan is evidently used in no 
limited sense, it is not improbable that the « levi- 
athan the piercing serpent,’ or “leviathan the 
crooked serpent,’ may denote some species of the 
great rock-snakes (Boide) which are common in 
South and West Africa, perhaps the J/ortulia 
Sebe, which Schneider (Amph. ii. 266), under the 
synonym Low hieroglyphica, appears to identify 
with the huge serpent represented on the Egyptian 
monuments. ‘This python, as well as the crocodile, 
was worshipped by the Kgyptians, and may well 
therefore be understood in this passage to typify 
the Egyptian power. Perhaps the English word 
monster may be considered to he as good a transla- 
tion of liv'yathdn as any other that can be found; 
and though the crocodile seems to be the animal 
more particularly denoted by the Hebrew term, 
yet, as has been shown, the whale, and perhaps the 
rock-snake also, may be signified under this name.¢ 
[WHALE.] Bochart (iii. 769, ed. Rosenmiiller) 
says that the Talmudists use the word liv'y ithdn 
to denote the crocodile; this however is denied by 
Lewysohn (406. des Talm. pp. 155, 355), who says 
that in the Talmud it always denotes a whale, and 
never a crocodile. Vor the Talmudical fables about 
the leviathan, see Lewysohn (Z06l. des Talm ), in 
passages referred to above, and Buxtorf, Lex. Chal. 


Tal. s. v. YN W. H. 
LEVIS (Acuis; [Vat. Aevers:] Levi 


properly given as a proper name in 1 Isdr. ix. 14. 
It is simply a corruption of “the Levite’’ in [¥r. 
x. 15. 


LEVVITES (D919: Acvira: [Vat. -e-]: 


Levitee: also ably) »ppole viol Aevt [ Vat. Aevet|: 
filii Levi). The analogy of the names of the other 
tribes of Israel would lead us to include under 
these titles the whole tribe that traced its descent 
from Levi. The existence of another division, 
however, within the tribe itself, in the higher office 
of the priesthood as limited to the “sons of Aaron,” 
gave to the common form, in this instance, a 
peculiar meaning. Most frequently the Levites 


of a contest between these animals. Cuvier thinks 
that « species of dog-fish is meant (Acanthias vul- 
garis), on account of the dorsal spines of which Pliny 
speaks, and which no species of dolphin possesses. 


d The Heb. word wri occurs about thirty times 
in the O. T., and it seems clear enough that in every 
case its use is limited to the serpent tribe. If the 
LXX. interpretation of M2 be taken, the fleeing 
and not piercing serpent is the rendering: the Heb. 
pN>py, tortwosus, is more applicable to a serpent 
than to any other animal. The expression, “ He shall 
slay the dragon that is in the sea,” refers also to the 
Egyptian power, and is inerely expletive — the dragon 
being the crocodile, which is in this part of the verse 
an emblem of Pharaoh, as the serpent is in the former 
part of the verse. 
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are distinguished, as such, from the priests (1 K. 
viii. 4; Ezr. ii. 70; John i. 19, &e.), and this is the 
meaning which has perpetuated itself. Sometimes 
the word extends to the whole tribe, the priest 
included (Num. xxxy. 2; Josh. xxi. 38, 41; Ex. vi. 
25; Lev. xxv. 32, &e.). Sometimes again it is 
added as an epithet of the smaller portion of the 
tribe, and we read of “the priests the Levites”’ 
(Josh. iii. 3; Ez. xliv. 15). The history of the 
_ tribe, and of the functions attached to its several 
orders, is obviously essential to any right appre- 
hension of the history of Israel as a people. They 
are the representatives of its faith, the ministers of 
its worship. They play at least as prominent a 
part in the growth of its institutions, in fostering 
or repressing the higher life of the nation, as the 
clergy of the Christian Church have played in the 
history of any European kingdom. It will be the 
object of this article to trace the outlines of that 
history, marking out the functions which at differ- 
ent periods were assigned to the tribe, and the 
influence which its members exercised. This is, it 
is believed, a truer method than that which would 
attempt to give a more complete picture by com- 
bining into one whole the fragmentary notices 
which are separated from each other by wide inter- 
vals of time, or treating them as if they represented 
the permanent characteristics of the order. In the 
history of all priestly or quasi-priestly bodies, fune- 
tions vary with the changes of time and circum- 
stances, and to ignore those changes is a sufficient 
proof of incompetency for dealing with the history. 
As a matter of convenience, whatever belongs ex- 
clusively to the functions and influence of the priest- 
hood, will be found under that head [PruesT]; but 
it is proposed to treat here of all that is common to 
the priests and Levites, as being together the sacer- 
dotal tribe, the clerisy of Israel. The history will 
fall naturally into four great periods 


I. The time of the Exodus. 
ell. The period of the Judges. 
Ill. That of the Monarchy. 
1V. That from the Captivity to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 


I. The absence of all reference to the consecrated 
character of the Levites in the book of Genesis is 
noticeable enough. The prophecy ascribed to Jacob 
(Gen. xlix. 5-7) was indeed fulfilled with singular 
precision; but the terms of the prophecy are hardly 
such as would have been framed by a later writer,“ 
after the tribe had gained its subsequent preémi- 
uence; and unless we frame some hypothesis to 
account for this omission as deliberate, it takes its 
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place, so far as it goes, among the evidences of the 
antiquity of that section of Genesis in which these 
prophecies are found. ‘The only occasion on which 
the patriarch of the tribe appears —the massacre of 
the Shechemites — may indeed have contributed to 
influence the history of his descendauts, by fostering 
in them the same fierce wild zeal against all that 
threatened to violate the purity of their race; but 
generally what strikes us is the absence of all recog- 
nition of the later character. In the genealogy of 
Gen. xlvi. 11, in like manner, the list does not go 
lower down than the three sons of Levi, and they 
are given in the order of their birth, not in that 
which would have corresponded to the official supe- 
riority of the Kohathites.? There are no signs, 
again, that the tribe of Levi had any special pre- 
eminence over the others during the Egyptian bon- 
dage. As tracing its descent from Leah, it would 
take its place among the six chief tribes sprung from 
the wives of Jacob, and share with them a recog- 
nized superiority over those that bore the names of 
the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah. Within the tribe 
itself there are some slight tokens that the Ko- 
hathites are gaining the first place. The classifica- 
tion of Ex. vi. 16-25 gives to that section of the 
tribe four clans or houses, while those of Gershon 
and Merari have but two each.c To it belonged 
the house of Amram; and “Aaron the Levite'’ 
(Ex. iv. 14) is spoken of as one to whom the peo- 
ple will be sure to listen. He marries the daughter 
of the chief of the tribe of Judah (Ex. vi. 23). 
The work accomplished by him, and by his yet 
greater brother, would tend naturally to give prom- 
inence to the family and the tribe to which they 
belonged; but as yet there are no traces of a caste- 
character, no signs of any intention to establish an 
hereditary priesthood. Up to this time the Israel- 
ites had worshipped the God of their fathers after 
their fathers’ manner. The first-born of the peo- 
ple were the priests of the people. The eldest son 
of each house inherited the priestly office. His 
youth made him, in his father’s lifetime, the repre- 
sentative of the purity which was connected from 
the beginning with the thought of worship (Ewald, 
Alterthiim. p. 2738, and comp. Priesr). It was 
apparently with this as their ancestral worship that 
the Israelites came up out of Egypt. The “ young 
men” of the sons of Israel offer sacrifices? (Idx. 
xxiv. 5). They, we may infer, are the priests who 
remain with the people while Moses ascends the 
heights of Sinai (xix. 22-24), They represented 
the truth that the whole people were ‘a kingdom 
of priests’ (xix. 6). Neither they, nor the “ offi- 
cers and judges’? appointed to assist Moses in 


o Ewald ( Gesch. ii. 454) refers the language of Gen. 
xlix. 7 not to the distribution of the Levites in their 
48 cities, but to the time when they had fallen into 
disrepute, and become, as in Judg, xvii. a wander- 
ing, half-mendicant order. But see Kalisch, Gevesis, 
ad loc. 

> The later genealogies, it should be noticed, repro- 
duce the same order. This was natural enough: but 
a genealogy originating in a later age, and reflecting 
its feelings, would probably have changed the order. 
(Comp. Ex. vi. 16, Num. iii, 17, 1 Chr. vi. 16.) 

¢ As the names of the lesser houses recur, some of 
them frequently, it may be well to give them here. 


Libni 


Gershon . { Shimei 


f AA } Moses 
mram . 
Aaron. . { Eleazar 
Ithamar. 
yee Korah 
Kohath .2 Sat & | Nepies 
| Zithri 
Hebron 
Mishael 
Uzziel . . | ann 
Zithri- 
; Mahali ; 
Boren preen 


d This is expressly stated in the Targ. Pseudojon. 
on this verse: “ And he sent the first-born of the Ch. 
of Isr., for even to that time the worship was by the 
first-born, because the Tabernacle was not yet made, 
nor the priesthood given to Aaron,” etc. 
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administering justice (xviii. 25) are connected in 
any special manner with the tribe of Levi. The 
first step towards a change was made in the insti- 
tution of an hereditary priesthood in the family of 
Aaron, during the first withdrawal of Moses to the 
solitude of Sinai (xxviii. 1). ‘This, however, was 
one thing: it was quite another to set apart a whole 
tribe of Israel as a priestly caste. The directions 
given for the construction of the tabernacle im- 
ply no preéminence of the Levites. The chief 
workers in it are from the tribes of Judah and of 
Dan (Ex. xxxi. 2-6). ‘he next extension of the 
idea of the priesthood grew out of the terrible crisis 
of Ex. xxxii. If the Levites had been sharers in 
the sin of the golden calf, they were at any rate the 
foremost to rally round their leader when he called 
on them to help him in stemming the progress of 
the evil. And then came that terrible consecration 
of themselves, when every man was against his 
son and against his brother, and the offering with 


which they filled their hands (D7) N43, 


Tix. xxxii. 29, comp. Ex. xxviii. 41) was the blood 
of their nearest of kin. The tribe stood forth, 
separate and apart, recognizing eyen in this stern 
work the spiritual as higher than the natural, and 
therefore counted worthy to be the representative 
of the ideal life of the people, ‘an Israel within an 
Israel”? (Ewald, Alterthiim. p. 279), chosen in its 
higher representatives to offer incense, and burnt- 
sacrifice before the Lord (Deut. xxxiii. 9, 10), not 
without a share in the glory of the Urim and 
Thummim that were worn by the prince and chief- 
tain of the tribe. From this time accordingly they 
occupied a distinct position. Experience had shown 
how easily the people might fall back into idolatry 
— how necessary it was that there should be a 
body of men, an order, numerically large, and when 
the people were in their promised home, equally 
diffused throughout the country, as witnesses and 
guardians of the truth. Without this the indi- 
vidualism of the older worship would haye been 
fruitful in an eyer-multiplying idolatry. The tribe 
of Levi was therefore to take the place of that 
earlier priesthood of the first-born as representatives 
of the holiness of the people. The minds of the 
people were to be drawn to the fact of the substi- 
tution by the close numerical correspondence of the 
consecrated tribe with that of those whom they 
replaced. The first-born males were numbered, and 
found to be 22,273; the census of the Levites gave 
22,000, reckoning in each case from children of one 
month upwards @ (Num. iii.). The fixed price for 
the redemption of a victim vowed in sacrifice (comp. 
Ley. xxvii. 6; Num. xviii. 16) was to be paid for 
each of the odd number by which the first-born 
were in excess of the Levites (Num. iii. 47). In 
this way the latter obtained a sacrificial as well as 
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a priestly character.2 They for the first-born of 
men, and their cattle for the firstlings of beasts, 
fulfilled the idea that had been asserted at the time 
of the destruction of the first-born of Egypt (Ex. 
xiii. 12, 13). The commencement of the march 
from Sinai gave a prominence to their new char- 
acter. As the Tabernacle was the sign of the 
presence among the people of their unseen King, 
so the Levites were, among the other tribes of 
Israel, as the royal guard that waited exclusively 
ov Him. The warlike title of «“host”’ is specially 


applied to them (comp. use of NIE, in Num. iv. 
3, 30; and of +TIT79, in 1 Chr. ix. 19). As such 


they were not included in the number of the armies 
of Israel (Num. i. 47, ii. 33, xxvi. 62), but reck- 
oned separately by themselves. When the people 
were at rest they encamped as guardians round the 
sacred tent; no one else might come near it under 
pain of death (Num. i. 51, xviii. 22). They were 
to oceupy a middle position in that ascending scale 
of consecration, which, starting from the idea of 
the whole nation as a priestly people, reached its 
culminating point in the high-priest who, alone of 
all the people, might enter “within the veil.’ The 
Levites might come nearer than the other tribes; 
but they might not sacrifice, nor burn incense, nor 
see the ‘holy things” of the sanctuary till they 
were covered (Num. iv. 15). When on the march, 
no hands but theirs might strike the tent at the 
commencement of the day’s journey, or carry the 
parts of its structure during it, or pitch the tent 
once again when they halted (Num. i. 51). It was 
obviously essential for such a work that there should 
be a fixed assignment of duties; and now accord- 
ingly we meet with the first outlines of the organ- 
ization which afterwards became permanent. ‘The 
division of the tribe into the three sections that 
traced their descent from the sons of Levi, formed 
the groundwork of it. The work which they all 
had to do required a man’s full strength, and 
therefore, though twenty was the starting-point for 
military service (Num. i.) they were not to enter 
on their active service till they were thirty © (Num. 
iv. 23, 30, 35). At fifty they were to be free from 
all duties but those of superintendence (Num. viii. 
25, 26). ‘The result of this limitation gave to the 
Kohathites 2,750 on active service out of 8,600; to 
the sons of Gershon 2,630 out of 7,500; to those 
of Merari 3,200 out of 6,200 (Num. iv.). Of these 
the Kohathites, as nearest. of kin to the priests, 
held from the first the highest offices. They were 
to bear all the vessels of the sanctuary, the ark 
itself included ¢ (Num. iii. 31, iv. 15; Deut. xxxi. 
25), after the priests had covered them with the 
dark-blue cloth which was to hide them from all 
profane gaze; and thus they became also the guar- 


@ The separate numbers in Num. iii. (Gershon, 7,500 ; 
Kohath, 8,600; Merari, 6,200) give a total of 23,300. 
The received solution of the discrepancy is that 300 
were the first-born of the Levites, who as such were 
already consecrated, and therefore could not take the 
place of others. ‘lalmudic traditions (Gemar. Bab. 
tit. Sanhedrim, quoted by Patrick) add that the ques- 
tion, which of the Israelites should be redeemed by a 
Levite, or which should pay the five shekels, was 
settled by lot. The number of the first-born appears 
disproportionately small, as compared with the popu- 
lation. It must be remembered, however, that the 
conditions to be fulfilled were that they should be at 
once (1) the first child of the father, (2) the first child 


of the mother, (8) males. (Comp. on this question, 
and on that of the difference of numbers, Kurtz, His- 
tory of the Old Covenant. iii. 201.) 

b+ Comp. the recurrence of the same thought in the 
éxxAnoia mpwrotékwy of Heb. xii. 23. 

e The mention of twenty-five in Num. viii. 24, as 
the age of entrance, must be understood either of a 
probationary period during which they were trained 
for their duties, or of the lighter work of keeping the © 
gates of the tabernacle. 

d On more solemn oveasions the priests themselves 
appear as the bearers of the ark (Josh. iii. 3, 15, vi. 6; 
1 K. viii. 6). 
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dians of all the sacred treasures which the people 
had so freely offered. The Gershonites, in their 
turn, had to carry the tent-hangings and curtains 
(Num. iy. 22-26). The heavier burden of the 
boards, bars, and pillars of the Tabernacle fell on 
the sons of Merari. ‘The two latter companies were 
allowed, however, to use the oxen and the wagons 
which were offered by the congregation, Merari, in 
consideration of its heavier work, having two-thirds 
of the number (Num. yii. 1-9). The more sacred 
vessels of the Kohathites were to be borne by them 
on their own shoulders (Num. vii. 9). The Ko- 


hathites in this arrangement were placed under the | 


command of Kleazar, Gershon and Merari nnder 
Ithamar (Num. iv. 28, 33). Before the march 
began, the whole tribe was once again solenmly set 
apart. ‘The rites (some of them at least) were such 
as the people might have witnessed in Egypt, and 
all would understand their meaning. ‘Their clothes 
were to be washed. ‘They themselves, as if they 
were, prior to their separation, polluted and un- 
clean, like the leper, or those that had touched the 
dead, were to be sprinkled with ‘water of purify- 
ing” (Num. viii. 7, comp. with xix. 13; Lev. xiv. 
8,9), and to shave all their flesh.¢ The people were 
then to lay their hands upon the heads of the con- 
secrated tribe and offer them up as their representa- 
tives (Num. viii. 10). Aaron, as high-priest, was 
then to present them as a waye-offering (turning 
them, ¢ ¢. this way and that, while they bowed 
themselves to the four points of the compass; comp. 
Abarbanel on Num. yiii. 11, and Kurtz, iii. 208), 
in token that all their powers of mind and body 
were henceforth to be devoted to that seryice.? 
They, in their turn, were to lay their hands on the 
two bullocks which were to be slain as a sin-offering 


and burnt-oftering for an atonement (ABD, Num. 
viii. 12). Then they entered on their work; from 
one point of view given by the people to Jehoyah, 
from another given by Jehovah to Aaron and his 
sons (Num. iii. 9, viii. 19, xviii. 6). Their very 
name is turned into an omen that they will cleave 
to the service of the Lord (comp. the play on nb) 


and anh in Num. xviii. 2, 4). 

The new institution was, however, to receive a 
severe shock from those who were most interested 
init. The section of the Levites whose position 
brought them into contact with the tribe of Reuben ¢ 
conspired with it to reassert the old patriarchal 
system of a household priesthood. The leader of 
that revolt may have been impelled by a desire to 
gain the same height as that which Aaron had 
attained; but the ostensible pretext, that the ‘ whole 
congregation were holy ’* (Num. xvi. 8), was one 
which would haye cut away all the distinctive priv- 


| 
| 


| 
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jleges of the tribe of which he was a member. 
When their self-willed ambition had been punished, 
when all danger of the sons of Levi “taking too 
much upon them”? was for the time checked, it 
was time also to provide more definitely for them, 
and so to give them more reason to be satisfied with 
what they actually had: and this involved a perma- 
nent organization for the future as well as for the 
present. If they were to have, like other tribes, a 
distinct territory assigned to them, their influence 
over the people at large would be diminished, 
and they themselves would be likely to forget, in 
labors common to them with others, their own 
peculiar calling. Jehovah therefore was to be their 
inheritance (Num. xviii. 20; Deut. x. 9, xviii. 2). 
They were to have no territorial possessions. In 
place of them they were to receive from the others 


| the tithes of the produce of the land, from which 


they, in their turn, offered a tithe to the priests, as 
a recognition of their higher consecration (Num. 
xviii. 21, 24, 26; Neh. x. 37). As if to provide for 
the contingency of failing crops or the like, and 
the consequent inadequacy of the tithes thus assigned 
to them, the Leyte. not less than the widow and the 
orphan, was commended to the special kindness of 
the people (Deut. xii. 19, xiv. 27,29). When the 
wanderings of the people should be over and the 
tabernacle haye a settled place, great part of the 
labor that had fallen on them would come to 
an end, and they too would need a fixed abode. 
Concentration round the Tabernacle would lead 
to evils nearly as great, though of a different 
kind, as an assignment of special territory. Their 
ministerial character might thus be intensified, but 
their pervading influence as witnesses and teachers 
would be sacrificed to it. Distinetness and diffusion 
were both to be secured by the assignment to the 
whole tribe (the priests included) of forty-eight 
cities, with an outlying “suburb” (W319, 
awpodore:a; Num. xxxy. 2) of meadow-land for the 
pasturage of their flocks and herds.“ The reverence 
of the people for them was to be heightened by the 
selection of six of these as cities of refuge, in which 
the Levites were to present themselves as the pro- 
tectors of the fugitives who, though’ they had not 
incurred the guilt, were yet liable to the punish- 
ment of murder.e How rapidly the feeling of 
reverence gained strength, we may judge from the 
share assigned to them out of the flocks and herds 
and women of the conquered Midianites (Num. 
xxxl. 27, &e.). The same victory led to the dedica- 
tion of gold and silver vessels of great value, ant 
thus increased the importance of the tribe as guar- 
dians of the national treasures (Num. xxxi. 50-54). 
The book of Deuteronomy is interesting as in- 
dicating more clearly than had been done before 


@ Comp. the analogous practice (differing, however, 
in being constantly repeated) of the Egyptian priests 
(Herod. ii. 87 ; comp. Spencer, De Leg. Heb. b. iii. ¢. 5). 

+b Solemn as this dedication is, it fell short of the 
consecration of the priests, and was expressed by a 
different word. [PrRimst.] The Levites were purified, 


not consecrated (comp. Gesen. s. v. WO and wap, 
a Al 


and Oehler, s. v. ‘ Levi,” in Herzog’s Real-Encykl.). 

¢ In the encampment in the wilderness, the sons 
of Aaron occupied the foremost place of honor on the 
east. ‘The Kohathites were at their right, on the south, 
the Gershonites on the west, the sons of Merari on the 
north of the tabernacle. On the south were also 
Reuben, Simeon, and Gad (Num. ii. and iii.). 


@ Heliopolis (Strabo, xvii. 1), Thebes aud Memphis 
in Egypt, and Benares in Hindostan, have been referred 
to as parallels. The aggregation of priests round a 
great national sanctuary, so as to make it as it were 
the centre of a collegiate life, was however different in 
its object and results from that of the polity of Israel. 
(Comp. Ewald, Geseh. ii. 402.) 

e The importance of giving a sacred character to 
such an asylum is sufficient to account for the assign- 
ment of the cities of refuge to the Leyites. Philo, 
however, with his characteristic love of an inner mean- 
ing, sees in it the truth that the Levites themselves 
were, according to the idea of their lives, fugitives 
from the world of sense, who had found their place of 
refuge in God. 


. 
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the other functions, over and above their ministra- 
tions in the Tabernacle, which were to be allotted 
to the tribe of Levi. Through the whole land they 
were to take the place of the old household priests 
(subject, of course, to the special rights of the 
Aaronie priesthood), sharing in all festivals and 
rejoicings (Deut. xii. 19, xiv. 26, 27, xxvi. 11). 
Every third year they were to have an additional 
share in the produce of the land (Deut. xiv. 28, 
xxvi. 12). The people were charged never to for~ 
sake them. To “the priests the Levites’’* was 
to belong the office of preserving, transcribing, and 
interpreting the Law (Deut. xvii. 9-12; xxxi. 26). 
They were solemnly to read it every seventh year at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Deut. xxxi. 9-13). ‘They 
were to pronounce the curses from Mount [bal 
(Deut. xxvii. 14). 

Such, if one may so speak, was the ideal of the 
religious organization which wag present to the 
mind of the lawgiver. Details were left to be de- 
veloped as the altered circumstances of the people 
might require. The great principle was, that the 
warrior-caste who had guarded the tent of the cap- 
tain of the hosts of Israel, should be throughout 
the land as witnesses that the people still owed 
ulegiance to Him. It deserves notice that, as yet, 
with the exception of the few passages that refer to 
the priests, no traces appear of their character as a 
learned caste, and of the work which afterwards 
belonged to them as hymn-writers and rhusicians. 
‘The hymns of this period were probably occasional, 
not recurring (comp. Ex. xv.; Num. xxi. 17; Deut. 
xxxii.). Women bore a large share in singing them 
(Ix. xv. 20; Ps. lxviii. 25). It is not unlikely 
that the wives and daughters of the Levites’ who 
must have been with them in all their encamp- 
ments, as afterwards in their cities, took the fore- 
most part among the “damsels playing with their 
timbrels,’¢ or among the ‘ wise-hearted,’’ who 
wove hangings for the decoration of the Tabernacle. 
There are at any rate signs of their presence there, 
in the mention of the “* women that assembled ”’ at 
its door (Ex. xxxviii. 8, and comp. Ewald, Al- 
terthiim. p. 297). 

IL. The successor of Moses, though belonging to 
another tribe, did faithfully all that could be done 
to convert this idea into a reality. The submission 
of the Gibeonites, after they had obtained a promise 
that their lives should be spared, enabled him to re- 
lieve the tribe-divisions of Gershon and Merari of 
the most burdensome of their duties. The con- 
quered Hivites became “ hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water ’’ for the house of Jehovah and for the 
congregation (Josh. ix. 27).¢ As soon as the con- 
querors had advanced far enough to proceed to a 
partition of the country, the forty-eight cities were 
assigned to them. Whether they were to be the 
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sole occupiers of the cities thus allotted, or whether 
— as the rule for the redemption of their houses in 
Ley. xxv. 82 might seem to indicate — others were 
allowed to reside when they had been proyided for, 
must remain uncertain. ‘The principle ofa widely 
diffused influence was maintained by allotting, as a 
rule, four cities from the district of each tribe; but 
it is interesting to notice how, in the details of the 
distribution, the divisions of the Levites in the order 
of their precedence coincided with the relative im- 
portance of the tribes with which they were con- 
nected. The following table will help the reader 
to form a judgment on this point, and to trace the 
influence of the tribe in the subsequent events of 
Jewish history.¢ 
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The scanty memorials that are lefé us in the book 
of Judges fail to show how far, for any length of 
time, the reality answered to the idea. The ravages 
of invasion, and the pressure of an alien rule, 
marred the working of the organization which 
seemed so perfect. Levitical cities, such as Aijalon 
(Josh. xxi. 24; Judg. i. 35) and Gezer (Josh. xxi. 
21; 1 Chr. vi. 67), fall into the hands of their 
enemies. Sometimes, as in the case of Nob, others 
apparently took their place. The wandering, un- 
settled habits of the Levites who are mentioned in 
the later chapters of Judges, are probably to be 
traced to this loss of a fixed abode, and the con- 
sequent necessity of taking refuge in other cities, 
even though their tribe as such had no portion in 
them. ‘The tendency of the people to fall into the 
idolatry of the neighboring nations, showed either 
that the Levites failed to bear their wituess to the 
truth or had no power to enforce it. Even in the 
lifetime of Phinehas, when the high-priest was still 
consulted as an oracle, the reverence which the 
people felt for the tribe of Levi becomes the occa- 
sion of a rival worship (Judge. xvii.). ‘The old 
household priesthood revives,“ and there is the risk 
of the national worship breaking up into individ- 
ualism. Micah first consecrates one of his own 
sons, and then tempts a homeless Levite to dwell 
with him as “a father and a priest ’’ for little more 


a This phraseology, characteristic of Deuteronomy 
and Jovhua, appears to indicate that the functions 
spoken of belonged to them as the chief members of 
the sacred tribe. as a clerisy rather than as priests in 
the narrower sense of the word. 

b To this there is one remarkable exception. Deut. 
xviii. 6 provides for a permanent dedication as the re- 
sult of personal zeal going beyond the fixed period of 
service that came in rotation, and entitled accordingly 
to its reward. 

e Comp., as indicating their presence and functions 
at a later date, 1 Chr. xxv. 5, 6. 

d The Nethinim (Deo dati) of 1 Chr. ix. 2, Ezr. 
ii. 43, were probably sprung from captives taken by 


David in later wars, who were assigned to the service 
of the Tabernacle, replacing possibly the Gibeonites 
who had been slain by Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 1). 

e * For the local position of the forty-eight Levitical 
cities, as distributed among the different tribes, see es- 
pecially Plate iv. No. 9(p. 27) in Clark’s Bible Atlas of 
Maps and Plans (Lond. 1868). For convenience of ref 
erence small capitals are employed to distinguish the 
Priests’ cities, the letter R to distinguish the cities of 
refuge, and an asterisk to denote those which are not 
identified. Twenty out of the forty-eight belong to 
this third class. H. 

Jf Compare, on the extent of this relapse into an 
earlier system, Kalisch, On Genesis, xlix. 7. 
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than his food and raiment. The Levite, though 
pr obably the grandson of Moses himself, repeats the 
sin of Korah. [JONAtHAN.| — First in the house 
of Micah, and then for the emigrants of Dan, he 
exercises the office of a priest with “an ephod, and 
a teraphim, and a graven image.” With this ex- 
ception the whole tribe appears to haye fallen into 
a condition analogous to that of the clergy in the 
darkest period and in the most outlying districts 
of the Medizval Church, going through a ritual 
routine, but exercising no influence for good, at once 
corrupted and corrupting. The shameless license 
of the sons of li may be looked upon as the result 
of a long period of decay, affecting the whole order. 
When the priests were such as Hophni and Phine- 
has, we may fairly assume that the Levites were not 
doing much to sustain the moral life of the people. 
The work of Samuel was the starting-point of a 
better time. Himself a Levite, and, though not a 
priest, belonging to that section of the Levites which 
was nearest to the priesthood (1 Chr. vi. 28), 
adopted, as it were, by a special dedication, into the 
priestly line and trained for its offices (i Sam. il. 
18), he appears as infusing a fresh life, the author 
of a new organization. There is no reason to think, 
indeed, that the companies or schools of the sons of 
the prophets which appear in his time (1 Sam. x. 
5), and are traditionally said to have been founded 
by him, consisted exclusively of Levites; but there 
are many signs that the’members of that tribe 
formed a large element in the new order, and re- 
ceived new strength from it. It exhibited, indeed, 
the ideal of the Levite life as one of praise, devotion, 
teaching, standing in the same relation to the priests 
and Levites generally as the monastic institutions of 
the fifth century, or the mendicant orders of the 
thirteenth, did to the secular clergy of Western 
Europe. The fact that the Levites were thus 
brought under the influence of a system which ad- 
dressed itself to the mind and heart in a greater de- 
gree than the sacrificial functions of the priesthood, 
may possibly have led them on to apprehend the 
higher truths as to the nature of worship which 
begin to be asserted from this period, and which 
are nowhere proclaimed more clearly than in the 
great hymn that bears the name of Asaph (Ps. 1. 
7-15). The man who raises the name of prophet 
to a new significance is himself a Levite (1 Sam. ix. 
9). It is among them that we find the first signs 
of the musical skill which is afterwards so conspic- 
uous in the Levites (1 Sam. x. 5). The order in 
which the Temple services were arranged is ascribed 
to two of the prophets, Nathan and Gad (2 Chr. 
xxix. 25), who must have grown up under Samuel's 
superintendence, and in part to Samuel himself (1 
Chr. ix. 22). Asaph and Heman, the Psalmists, 
bear the same title as Samuel the Seer (1 Chr. xxv. 
5; 2 Chr. xxix. 30). The very word ‘“ prophesy- 
ing ’' is applied not only to sudden bursts of song, 
but to the organized psalmody of the Temple (1 
Chr. xxv. 2,3). Iven of those who hore the name of 
a prophet in a higher sense, a large number are 
traceably of this tribe.@ 
Ill. The capture of the Ark by the Philistines 
did not entirely interrupt the worship of the Is- 
raelites, and the ministrations of the Levites went 
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on, first at Shiloh (1 Sam. xiy. 3), then for a time 
at Nob (1 Sam. xxii. 11), afterwards at Gibeon 
(1 K. iii. 4; 1 Chr. xvi. 39). The history of the 
return of the ark to Beth-shemesh after its capture 
by the Philistines, and its subsequent removal to 
Kirjath-jearim, points apparently to some strange 
coiplications, rising out of the anomalies of this 
period, and affecting, in some measure, the position 
of the tribe of Levi. Beth-shemesh was, by the 
original assignment of the conquered country, one 
of the cities of the priests (Josh. xxi. 16). ‘They, 
however, do not appear in the narrative, unless we 
assume, against all probability, that the men of 
Beth-shemesh who were guilty of the act of pro- 
fanation were themselves of the priestly order. 
Levites indeed are mentioned as doing their ap- 
pointed work (1 Sam. vi. 15), but the sacrifices 
and burnt-offerings are offered by the men of the 
city, as though the special function of the priest- 
hood had been usurped by others; and on this sup- 
position it is easier to understand how those whe 
had set aside the Law of Moses by one offense 
should defy it also by another. The singular read- 
ing of the LXX. in 1 Sam. vi. 19 (Kal ode 7jope- 
vicav of viol “lexovlou ev tots &vdpact Baboapds 
drt eldov KiBwrby Kupiov), indicates, if we assume 
that it rests upon some corresponding Hebrew text, 
a struggle between two opposed parties, one guilty 
of the “profanation, the other — possibly the Levites 
who had been before mentioned — zealous in their 
remonstrances against it. Then comes, either as 
the result of this collision, or by direct supernatural 
infliction, the great sl: aughter of the Beth- shemites, 
and they shrink from retaining the ark any longer 
among them. ‘The great Eben (stone) becomes, by 
a slight paronomastie change in its form, the “ great 
Abel”’ (lamentation), and the name remains as a 
memorial of the sin and of its punishment. [Breru- 
SHEMESH.] We are left entirely in the dark as to 
the reasons which: led them, after this, to send the 
ark of Jehovah, not to Hebron or some other priest- 
ly city, but to Kirjath jearim, round which, so far 
as we know, there gathered legitimately no sacred 
associations. It has been commonly assumed in- 
deed that Abinadab, under whose guardianship it 
remained for twenty years, must necessarily have 
been of the tribe of Levi. [AnmapaB.] Of this, 
however, there is not the slightest direct evidence, 
and against it there is the language of David in 1 
Chr. xv. 2,“ None ought to carry the ark of God 
but the Levites, for them hath Jehovah chosen,”’ 
which would lose half its force if it were not meant 
as a protest against a recent innovation, and the 
ground of a return to the more ancient order. So 
far as one can see one’s way through these perplex- 
ities of a dark period, the most probable explana- 
tion— already suggested under KirJATH-JEARIM 
—seems to be the following. The old names of 
Baaleh (Josh. xy. 9) and Kirjath-baal (Josh. xv. 
60) suggest there had been of old some special 
sanctity attached to the place as the centre of a 
Canaanite local worship. The fact that the ark 
was taken to the house of Abinadab in the /ill (1 
Sam. vii. 1), the Gibeah of 2 Sam. vi. 3, connects 
itself with that old Canaanitish reverence for high 
places, which through the whole history of the 


@ It may be worth while to indicate the extent of 
this connection. As prophets, who are also priests, 
we have Jeremiah (Jer. i. 1), Ezekiel (Ez. i. 8), 
Azariah the son of Oded (2 Chr. xy. 1), Zechariah (2 
Chr. xxiv. 20). Internal evidence tends tothe same 


conclusion as to Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, and even Isaiah himself. Jahaziel (2 Chr. xx. 
14) appears as at once a prophet anda Leyite. There 
is a balance of probability on the same side as to Jehu, 
Hanani, the second Oded, and Ahijah of Shiloh. 
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Israelites, continued to have such strong attractions 
for them. These may have seemed to the panic- 
stricken inhabitants of that district, mingling old 
things and new, the worship of Jehovah with the 
lingering superstitions of the conquered people, 
sufficient grounds to determine their choice of a 
locality. ‘The consecration (the word used is the 
special sacerdotal term) of Eleazar as the guardian 
of the ark is, on this hypothesis, analogous in its 
way to the other irregular assumptions which char- 
acterize this period, though here the offense was 
less flagrant, and did not involve apparently the 
performance of any sacrificial acts. While, however, 
this aspect of the religious condition of the people 
brings the Levitical and priestly orders before us 
as having lost the position they had previously oc- 
cupied, there were other influences at work tending 
to reinstate them. 

The rule of Samuel and his sons, and the pro- 
phetical character now connected with the tribe, 
tended to give them the position of a ruling caste. 
In the strong desire of the people for a king, we may 
perhaps trace a protest against the assumption by 
the Levites of a higher position than that originally 
assigned. The reign of Saul, in its later period, 
was at any rate the assertion of a self-willed power 
against the priestly order. The assumption of the 
sacrificial office, the massacre of the priests at Nob, 
the slaughter of the Gibeonites who were attached 
to their service, were parts of the same policy, and 
the narrative of the condenmation of Saul for the 
two former sins, no less than of the expiation re- 
quired for the latter (2 Sam. xxi.), shows by what 
strong measures the truth, of which that policy was 
a subversion, had to be impressed on the mifids of 
the Israelites. he reign of David, however, brought 
the change from persecution to honor. The Levites 
were ready to welcome a king who, though not of 
their tribe, had been brought up under their train- 
ing, was skilled in their arts, prepared to share even 
in some of their ministrations, and te array him- 
self in their apparel (2 Sam. vi. 14), and 4,600 of 
their number with 3,700 priests waited upon David 
at Hebron — itself, it should be remembered, one of 
the priestly cities — to tender their allegiance (1 Chr. 
xii. 26). When his kingdom was established, there 
came a fuller organization of the whole tribe. Its 
position in relation to the priesthood was once again 
definitely recognized. When the ark was carried up 
to its new resting-place in Jerusalem, their claim 
to be the bearers of it was publicly acknowledged 
(1 Chr. xv. 2). When the sin of Uzzah stopped the 
procession, it was placed for a time under the care 
of Obed-Edom of Gath — probably Gath-rimmon 
as one of the chiefs of the Kohathites (1 Chr. 
xiii. 13; Josh. xxi. 24; 1 Chr. xv. 18). 

In the procession which attended the ultimate 
conveyance of the ark to its new resting-place, the 
Levites were conspicuous, wearing their linen eph- 
ods, and appearing in their new character as min- 
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strels (1 Chr. xv. 27, 28). In the worship of the 
Tabernacle under Dayid, as afterwards in that of 
the Temple, we may trace a development of the 
simpler arrangements of the wilderness and of Shi- 
loh. The Levites were the gatekeepers, vergers, sac- 
ristans, choristers of the central sanctuary of the 
nation. They were, in the language of 1 Chr. xxiii. 
24-32, to which we may refer as almost the locus 
clussicus on this subject, “ to wait on the sons of 
Aaron for the service of the house of Jehovah, in 
the courts, and the chambers, and the purifying of 
all holy things.” This included the duty of pro- 
viding “ for the shew-bread, and the fine flour for 
meat-offering, and for the unleayened bread.’”’ They 
were, besides this, “ to stand every morning to thank 
and praise Jehovah, and likewise at even.” They 
were lastly “ to offer’? — 7. e. to assist the priests 
in offering — “all burnt-sacrifices to Jehovah in the 
sabbaths and on the set feasts.’’ They lived for the 
greater part of the year in their own cities, and came 
up at fixed periods to take their turn of work (1 
Chr. xxy., xxvi.). How long it lasted we have no 
sufficient data for determining. The predominance 
of the number twelve as the basis of classification « 
might seem to indicate monthly periods, and the 
festivals of the new moon would naturally suggest 
such an arrangement. The analogous order in the 
civil and military administration (1 Chr. xxvii. 1) 
would tend to the same conclusion. It appears, in- 
deed, that there was a change of some kind every 
week (1 Chr. ix. 25; 2 Chr. xxiii. 4, 8); but this 
is of course compatible with a system of rotation, 
which would give to each a longer period of resi- 
dence, or with the permanent residence of the leader 
of each division within the precincts of the sanctu- 
ary. Whatever may have been the system, we must 
bear in mind that the duties now imposed upon the 
Levites were such as to require almost continuous 
practice. ‘They would need, when their turn came, 
to be able to bear their parts in the great choral 
hymns of the Temple, and to take each his ap- 
pointed share in the complex structure of a sacri- 
ficial liturgy, and for this a special study would be 
required. ‘lhe education which the Levites received 
for their peculiar duties, no less than their connec- 
tion, more or less intimate, with the schools of the 
prophets (see above), would tend to make them, so 
far as there was any education at all, the teachers 
of others,” the transcribers and interpreters of the 
Law, the chroniclers of the times in which they 
lived. We have some striking instances of their 
appearance in this new character. One of them, 
Ethan the Ezrahite,¢ takes his place among the old 
Hebrew sages who were worthy to be compared with 
Solomon, and (Ps. Ixxxix. title) his name appears as 
the writer of the 89th Psalm (1 K. iy. 31; 1 Chr. 
xv. 17). One of the first to bear the title of 
“ Seribe *’ is a Levite (1 Chr. xxiy. 6), and this is 
mentioned as one of their special offices under Jo- 
siah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 13). They are described as 


@ ‘There are 24 courses of the priests, 24,000 Levites 
in the general business of the Temple (1 Chr. xxiii. 4). 
The number of singers is 288 =12 x 24 (1 Chr. xxy. 
7). 

my There is, however, a curious Jewish tradition that 
the schoolmasters of Israel were of the tribe of Sim- 
eon (Solom. Jarchi on Gen. xlix. 7, in Godwyn’s Moses 
and Aaron). 

¢ In 1 Chr. ii. 6 the four names of 1 K. iv. 31 ap- 
pear as belonging to the tribe of Judah, and in the 
third generation after Jacob. On the other hand, the 


names of Heman and Ethan are prominent among the 
Levites under Solomon (infra); and two psalms, one 
of which belongs manifestly to a later date, are as- 
cribed to them, with this title of Ezrahite attached 
(Ps. Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix). The difficulty arises prob- 
ably out of some confusion of the later and the earlier 
names. Ewald’s conjecture, that conspicuous minstrels 
of other tribes were received into the choir of the 
Temple, and then reckoned as Levites, would give a 
new aspect to the influence of the tribe. (Comp. 
Poet. Bitch. i. 218; De Wette, Psalmen, Hinleit. § iii.) 
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“ officers and judges’? under Dayid (1 Chr. xxvi. 
29), and as such are employed ‘in all the business 
of Jehovah, and in the service of the king.”” They 
are the agents of Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah in their 
work of reformation, and are sent forth to proclaim 
and enforce the law (2 Chr. xvii. 8, xxx. 22). Un-| 
der Josiah the function has passed into a title, and 
they are ‘the Levites that taught all Israel”? (2 
Chr. xxxy. 3). ‘Thé two books of Chronicles bear 
unmistakable marks of having been written by men 
whose interests were all gathered round the services | 
of the Temple, and who were familiar with its rec- 
ords. ‘The materials from which they compiled | 
their narratives, and to which they refer as the 
works of seers and prophets, were written by men 
who were probably Levites themselves, or, if not, 
were associated with them. 

The former subdivisions of the tribe were recog- 
nized in the assignment of the new duties, and the 
Kohathites retained their old preéminence. They 
have four “ princes’ (1 Chr. xv. 5-10), while Me- 
rari and Gershon have but one each. They sup- 
plied, from the families of the Izharites and He- 
bronites, the “ officers and judges”’ of 1 Chr. xxvi. 
50. ‘lo them belonged the sons of Korah, with 
Heman at their head (1 Chr. ix. 19), playing upon 
psalteries and harps. They were * over the work | 
of the service, keepers of the gates of the taber- 
nacle’’ (/. ¢.). It was their work to prepare the 
shew-bread every Sabbath (1 Chr. ix. 32). The 
Gershonites were represented in like manner in the 
Temple-choir by the sons of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 59, 
xy. 17); Merari by the sons of Ethan or Jeduthun 
(1 Chr. vi. 44, xvi. 42, xxv. 1-7). Now that the 
heavier work of conveying the tabernacle and its 
equipments from place to place was no longer re- 
quired of them, and that psalmody had become the 
most prominent of theirduties, they were to enter 
on their work at the earlier age of twenty (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 24-27).¢ 

As in the old days of the Exodus, so in the 
organization under David, the Levites were not in- 
cluded in the general census of the people (1 Chr. 
xxi. 6), and formed accordingly no portion of its 
military strength. A separate census, made appar- 
ently before the change of age just mentioned (1 
Chr. xxiii. 3), gives — 

24,000 over the work of the Temple. 

6,000 officers and judges. 
4,000 porters, 7. e. gate-keepers,? and, as such, 
bearing arms (1 Chr. ix. 19; 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 2). 
4,000 praising Jehovah with instruments. 
The latter number, however, must have included 
the full choruses of the Temple. ‘The more skilled 
musicians among the sons of Heman, Asaph, and 
Jeduthun are numbered at 288, in 24 sections of 
12 each. Here again the Kohathites are promi- 
nent, having 14 out of the 24 sections; while Ger- 
shon has 4 and Merari 8 (1 Chr. xxy. 2-4). To 
these 288 were assigned apparently a more perma- 
nent residence in the Temple (1 Chr. ix. 33), and 
in the yillages of the Netophathites near Bethle- 
hem (1 Chr. ix. 16), mentioned long afterwards as 
inhabited by the “ sons of the singers’’ (Neh. xii. 28). 
The revolt of the ten tribes, and the policy pur- 
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sued by Jeroboam, led to a great change in the 
position of the Levites. They were the witnesses 
of am appointed order and of a central worship. 
He wished to make the priests the creatures and 
instruments of the king, and to establish a provin- 
cial and divided worship. The natural result was, 
that they left the cities assigned to them in the 
territory of Israel, and gathered round the metrop- 
olis of Judah (2 Chr. xi. 13, 14). Their influence 
over the people at large was thus diminished, and 
the design of the Mosaic polity so far frustrated ; 
but their power as a religious order was probably 
increased by this concentration within marrower 
limits. In the kingdom of Judah they were, from 
this time forward, a powerful body, politically as 
well as ecclesiastically. They brought with them 
the prophetic element of influence, in the wider as 
well as in the higher meaning of the word. We ac- 
cordingly find them prominent in the war of Abijah 
against Jeroboam (2 Chr. xiii. 10-12). They are, 
as before noticed, sent out by Jehoshaphat to in- 
struct and judge “the people (2 Chr. xix. 8-10). 
Prophets of their order encourage the king in his 
war against Moab and Ammon, and go before his 
army with their loud Hallelujahs (2 Chr. xx. 21), 
and join afterwards in the triumph of his return. 
The apostasy that followed on the marriage of Jeho- 
ram and Athaliah exposed them for a time to the 
dominance of a hostile system; but the services of 
the Temple appear to have gone on, and the Levites 
were again conspicuous in the counter-revolution 
effected by Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxiii.), and in restoring 
the Temple to its former stateliness under Joash (2 
Chr. xxiv. 5). They shared in the disasters of the 
reign of Amaziah (2 Chr. xxy. 24), and in the pros- 
perity of Uzziah, and were ready, we may believe, 
to support the priests, who, as representing their 
order, opposed the sacrilegious usurpation of the 
latter king (2 Chr. xxvi. 17). The closing of the 
Temple under Ahaz involved the cessation at once 
of their work and of their privileges (2 Chr. xxviii. 
24). Under Hezekiah they again became promi- 
nent, as consecrating themselves to the special work 
of cleansing and repairing the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 
12-15); and the hymns of David and of Asaph were 
again renewed. In this instance it was thought 
worthy of special record that those who were simply 
Levites were more “ upright in heart’ and zealous 
than the priests themselves (2 Chr. xxix. 34); and 
thus, in that great Passover, they took the place of 
the unwilling or unprepared members of the priest- 
hood. Their old privileges were restored, they were 
put forward as teachers (2 Chr. xxx. 22), and the 
payment of tithes, which had probably been discon- 
tinued under Ahaz, was renewed (2 Chr. xxxi. 4). 
The genealogies of the tribe were revised (ver. 17), 
and the old classification kept its ground. The 
reign of Manasseh was for them, during the greater 
part of it, a period of depression. That of Josiah 
witnessed a fresh revival and reorganization (2 Chr. 
xxxiy. 8-13). In the great passover of his eighteenth 
year they took their place as teachers of the people, 
as well as leaders of their worship (2 Chr. xxxv. 3, 15). 
Then came the Egyptian and Chaldzan inyasions, 
and the rule of cowardly and apostate kings. The 
sacred tribe itself showed itself unfaithful. The 


@ The change is indicated in what are described as 
the ‘ last words of David.” The king feels, in his old 
age, that a time of rest has come for himself and for 


in it. They are now the ministers — not, as before, 
the warrior-host — of the Unseen King. 
> Ps. exxxiy. acquires a fresh interest when we 


the people, and that the Levites have a right to share 


think of it as the song of the night-sentries of the 
Temple. 
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repeated protests of the priest. Ezekiel indicate that 
they had shared in the idolatry of the people. The 
prominence into which they had been brought in 
the reigns of the two reforming kings had appar- 
ently tempted them to think that they might en- 
croach permanently on the special functions of the 
priesthood, and the sin of Korah was renewed (Ez. 
xliv. 10-14, xlviii. 11). They had, as the penalty 
of their sin; to witness the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, and to taste the bitterness of exile. 

IV. After the Captivity. The position taken 
by the Levites in the first movements of the return 
from Babylon indicates that they had cherished the 
traditions and maintained the practices of their 
tribe. They, we may believe, were those who were 
specially called on to sing to their conquerors one 
of the songs of Zion (De Wette, on Ps. exxxvii.). 
It is noticeable, however, that in the first body of 
returning exiles they are present in a dispropor- 
tionately small number (Kzr. ii. 36-42). Those 
who do come take their old parts at the foundation 
and dedication of the second Temple (Kzr. iii. 10, 
vi. 18). In the next movement under Ezra their 
reluctance (whatever may haye been its origin ) 
was eve more strongly marked. None of them 
presented themselves at the first great gathering 
(Kizr. vili. 15). The special efforts of Ezra did not 
succeed in bringing together more than 38, and 
their place had to he filled by 220 of the Nethinim 
(ib. 20). Those who returned with him resumed 
their functions at the Feast of Tabernacles as 
teachers and interpreters (Neh. viii. 7), and those 
who were most active in that work were foremost 
also in chanting the hymn-like prayer which appears 
in Neh. ix. as the last great effort of Jewish fsalm- 
ody. Théy are recognized in the great, national cove- 
nant, aud the offerings and tithes which were their 
due are once more solemnly secured to them (Neh. 
x. 37-39). They take their old places in the Tem- 
ple and in the villages near Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 
29), and are present in full array at the great feast 
of the Dedication of the Wall. The two prophets 
who were active at the time of the Return, Haggai 
and Zechariah, if they did not belong to the tribe, 
helped it forward in the work of restoration. The 
strongest measures are adopted by Nehemiah, as 
before by Ezra, to guard the purity of their blood 
from the contamination of mixed marriages (zr. x. 
23); and they are made the special guardians of 
the holiness of the Sabbath (Neh. xiii. 22). ‘he 
last prophet of the O. T. sees, as part of his vision 
of the latter days, the time when the Lord “ shall 
purify the sons of Levi”? (Mal. iii. 3). 

The guidance of the O. I. fails us at this point, 
and the history of the Levites in relation to the 
national life becomes consequently a matter of in- 
ference and conjecture. The synagogue worship, 
then originated, or receiving a new development, 
was organized irrespectively of them [SyNAGOGUE], 
and thus throughout the whole of Palestine there 
were means of instruction in the Law with which 
they were not connected. This would tend nat- 
urally to diminish their peculiar claim on the 
reverence of the people; but where a priest or 
Levite was present in the synagogue they were still 


a May we conjecture that the language of Hzekiel 
had led to some jealousy between the tivo orders ? 

b There is a Jewish tradition (Surenhusius, Mishna, 
Sota, ix. 10) to the effect that, as a punishment for 
this backwardness, Ezra deprived them of their tithes, 
and transferred the right to the priests. 
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entitled to some kind of precedence, and special 
sections in the lessons for the day were assigned to 
them (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. iv. 23). 
During the period that followed the Captivity they 
contributed to the formation of the so-called Great 
Synagogue. They, with the priests, theoretically 
constituted and practically formed the majority of 
the permanent Sanhedrim (Maimonides in Light~ 
foot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. xxvi. 3), and as such had 
a large share in the administration of justice even in 
capital cases. In the characteristic feature of this 
period, as an age of scribes succeeding to an age 
of prophets, they too were likely to be sharers. 
The training and previous history of the tribe would 
predispose them to attach themselves to the new 
system as they had done to the old. They accord- 
ingly may have been among the scribes and elders, 
who accumulated traditions. They may have at- 
tached themselves to the sects of Pharisees and 
Sadducees.© But in proportion as they thus ac- 
quired fame and reputation individually, their fune- 
tions as Levites became subordinate, and they were 
known simply as the inferior ministers of the 
Temple. They take no prominent part in the 
Maccabsean struggles, though they must have been 
present at the great purification of the Temple. 
They appear but seldom in the history of the 
N. T. Where we meet with their names it is as 
the type of a tormal heartless worship, without 
sympathy and without love (Luke x. 32).4 The 
sane parable indicates Jericho as having become — 
what it had not been originally (see Josh. xxi., 1 
Chr. yi.) — one of the great stations at which they 
and the priests resided (Lightfoot, Cent. Choro- 
graph. ¢. 47). In John i. 19 they appear as dele- 
gates of the Jews, that is of the Sanhedrim, coming 
to inquire into the credentials of the Baptist, and 
giving utterance to their own Messianic expecta- 
tions. The mention of a Levite of Cyprus in Acts 
iv. 36 shows that the changes of the previous 
century had carried that tribe also into “ the dis- 
persed among the Gentiles... The conversion of 
Barnabas and Mark was probably no solitary in- 
stance of the reception by them of the new faith, 
which was the fulfillment of the old. If ‘a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the faith” 
(Acts vi. 7), it is not too bold to believe that their 
influence may haye led Levites to follow their exam- 
ple; and thus the old psalms, and possibly also the 
old chants of the Temple-service, might be trans- 
nitted through the agency of those who had been 
specially trained in them, to be the inheritance of 
the Christian Church. Later on in the history of 
the first century, when the Temple had received its 
final completion under the younger Agrippa, we 
find one section of the tribe engaged in a new 
movement. With that strange unconsciousness of 
a coming doom which so often marks the last stage 
of a decaying system, the singers of the Temple 
thought it a fitting time to apply for the right of 
wearing the same linen garment as the priests, and 
persuaded the king that the concession of this 
privilege would be the glory of his reign (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 8, § 6). The other Leyites at the same 
time asked for and obtained the privilege of joining 


e The life of Josephus may be taken as an example 


‘lof the education of the kigher members of the order 


(Jos. Vita, ¢. i.)- 

d * Levites, though not named, are referred to as a 
Temple-police in Luke xxii. 52, Acts iv. 1, and y. 26. 
[Caprain.] Hi: 
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in the Temple choruses, from which hitherto they 
had been excluded. The destruction of the Tem- 
ple so soon after they had attained the object of 
their desires came as with a grim irony to sweep 
away their occupation, and so to deprive them of 
every vestige of that which had distinguished them 
from other Israelites. They were merged in the 
crowd of captives that were scattered over the 
Roman world, and disappear from the stage of 
history. The Rabbinic schools, that rose cut of 
the ruins of the Jewish polity, fostered a studied 
and habitual depreciation of the Levite order as 
compared with their own teachers (M’Caul, Old 
Paths, p. 485). Individual families, it may be, 
cherished the tradition that their fathers, as priests 
or Levites, had taken part in the services of the 
Temple.? If their claims were recognized, they 
received the old marks of reverence in the worship 
of the synagogue (comp. the Regulations of the 
Great Synagogue of London, in Margoliouth’s 
Mstory of Jews in Great Britain, iii. 270), took 
precedence in reading the lessons of the day (Light- 
toot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. iv. 23), and pronounced 
the blessing at the close (Basnage, Hist. des Jui/s, 
vi. 790). Their existence was acknowledged in some 
of the laws of the Christian emperors (Basnage, 
l.c.). The tenacity with which the exiled race 
clung to these recollections is shown in the prev- 
alence of the names (Cohen, and Levita or Levy) 
which imply that those who bear them are of the 
sons of Aaron or the tribe of Levi; and in the 
custom which exempts the first-born of priestly or 
Levite families from the payments which are still 
offered, in the case of others, as the redemption of 
the first-born (Leo of Modena, in Pieart’s Cere- 
monies Religteuses, i. 26; Allen’s Modern Judaism, 
p- 297). In the mean time the old name had ac- 
quired a new signification. The early writers of 
the Christian Church applied to the later hierarchy 
the language of the earlier, and gave to the bishops 
and’ presbyters the title (fepe?s) that had belonged 
to the sons of Aaron; while the deacons were 
habitually spoken of as Levites (Suicer, hes. s. vy. 
Aevitns)-© 

The extinction or absorption of a tribe which had 
borne so prominent a part in the history of Israel, 
was, like other such changes, an instance of the 
order in which the shadow is sueceeded by the 
substance — that which is decayed, is waxing old, 
and ready to vanish away. by a new and more 
living organization. It had done its work, and it 
had lost its life. It was bound up with a localized 
and exclusive worship, and had no place to oceupy 
in that which was universal. In the Christian 
Chureh — supposing, by any effort of imagination, 
that it had had a recognized existence in it — it 
would have been simply an impediment. Looking 
at the long history of which the outline has been 
here traced, we find in it the light and darkness, 
the good and evil, which mingle in the character 
of most corporate or caste societies. On the one 
hand, the Levites, as a tribe, tended to fall into a 
formal worship, a narrow and exclusive exaltation 
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of themselves and of their country. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that they were chosen, 
together with the priesthood, to bear witness of 
great truths which might otherwise have perished 
from remembrance, and that they bore it well 
through a long succession of centuries. To mem- 
bers of this tribe we owe many separate books of 
the O. T., and probably also in great measure the 
preservation of the whole. ‘The hymns which they 
sung, in part probably the music of which they 
were the originators, have been perpetuated in the 
worship of the Christian Church. In the company 
of prophets who have left behind them no written 
records they appear conspicuous, united by common 
work and common interests with the prophetic 
order.” They did their work as a national clerisy, 
instruments in raising the people to a higher life, 
educating them in the knowledge on which all 
order and civilization rest. It is not often, in the 
history of the world, that a religious caste or 
order has passed away with more claims to the 
respect and gratitude of mankind than the tribe of 
Leyi. 

(On the subject generally may be consulted, in 
addition to the authorities already quoted, Carpzov, 
Appar. Crit. b. i. c. 5, and Annotat.; Saalschiitz, 
Archdol. der Hebr. ce. 78; Michaelis, Comm. on 
Laws of Moses, i. art. 52.) Oise: 


LEVITICUS (S7)?5)), the first word in the 
book, giving it its name: Acyizixdy: Leviticus: 
called also by the later Jews D> non, 


“ Law of the priests;’? and MID? nan, 
“ Law of offerings.” 3 

Contents. — The book consists of the follow- 
ing principal sections: 

I. The laws touching sacrifices (ce. i—vii.). 

II. An historical section containing, first, the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (ch. viii.); 
next, his first offering for himself and the people 
(ch. ix.); and lastly, the destruction of Nadab 
and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, for their presump- 
tuous offense (ch. x.). 


Ill. The laws concerning purity and impurity, 
and the appropriate sacrifices and ordinances for 
putting away impurity (ee. xi—xvi.). 

IV. Laws chiefly intended to mark the separa- 
tion between Israel and the heathen nations (ec. 
XVii.-xx.) 

V. Laws concerning the priests (xxi., xxii.); and 
certain holy days and festivals (xxiii., xxv.), to- 
gether with an episode (xxiy.). The section extends 
from ch. xxi. 1 to xxvi. 2. 

VI. Promises and threats (xxvi. 2-46). 

VIL. An appendix containing the laws concern- 
ing vows (xxvii) 

I. The book of Exodus concludes with the ac- 
count of the completion of the tabernacle. “So 
Moses finished the work,” we read (xl. 33): and 
immediately there rests upon it a cloud, and it is 


@ The tone of Josephus is noticeable as being that 
of a man who looked on the change as a dangerous 
innovation. Asa priest, he saw in this moyement of 
the Levites an intrusion on the privileges of his 
order ; and this was, in his judgment, one of the sins 
which brought on the destruction of the city and the 
Temple. 


> Dr. Joseph Wolff, in his recent Travels and Adven- 
tures (p. 2), claims his descent from this tribe. 

¢ In the literature of a later period the same name 
meets us applied to the same or nearly the same order, 
no longer, however, as the language of reverence, but 
as that of a cynical contempt for the less worthy por- 
tion of the clergy of the English Church (Macaulay, 
Hist. of England, iii. 327). 
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filled with the glory of Jehovah. From the taber- 
nacle, thus rendered glorious by the Divine Pres- 
ence, issues the legislation contained in the book of 
Leviticus. At first God spake to the people out. of 
the thunder and lightning of Sinai, and gave them 
his holy commandments by the hand of a mediator. 
But henceforth his Presence is to dwell not on the 
secret top of Sinai, but in the midst of his people, 
both in their wanderings through the wilderness, and 
afterwards in the Land of Promise. Hence the first 
directions which Moses receives after the work is 
finished have reference to the offerings which were 
to be brought to the door of the Tabernacle. As 
Jehovah draws near to the people in the Tabernacle, 
so the people draw near to Jehovah in the offering. 
Without offerings none may approach Him. ‘Lhe 
regulations respecting the sacrifices fall into three 
groups, and each of these groups again consists of 
a decalogue of instructions. Bertheau has observed 
that this principle runs through all the laws of 
Moses. They are all modeled after the pattern of 
the ten commandments, so that each distinct subject 
of legislation is always treated of under ten several 
enactments or provisions. 


Baumgarten in his Commentury on the Penta- 
teuch, has adopted the arrangement of Bertheau, as 
set forth in his Sieben Gruppen des Mos. Rechts. On 
the whole, his principle seems sound. We find Bun- 
sen acknowledging it in part, in his division of the 
19th chapter (see below). And theugh we cannot 
always agree with Bertheau, we have thought it 
worth while to give his arrangement as suggestive 
at least of the wain structure of the book. 

1. The first group of regulations (ce. i-— iii.) 
deals with three kinds of offerings: the burnt-offer- 


ing (AY), the meat-offering # (7171279), and 
the thank-offering (oya2u M23). 


i. The burnt-offering (ch. i.) in three sections. 
It might be either (1) a male without blemish from 


the herds (a7377 12D), vv. 3-9; or (2) a male 
without blemish from the flocks, or lesser cattle 
(TR2T), vy. 10-13; or (8) it might be fowls, an 
offering of turtle-doves or young pigeons, vv. 14- 
17. ‘he subdivisions are here marked clearly 


enough, not only by the three finds of sacrifice, 
but also by the form in which the enactment is 


put. Each begins with JIATP)°* ** ON, “If his 
offering,” ends with TTY 


mim mrp. mam TTIW, “an offering made 
by fire, of a sweet savor unto Jehovah.’ 

The next group (ch. ii.) presents many more 
difficulties. Its parts are not so clearly marked 
either by prominent features in the subject-matter, 
or by the more technical boundaries of certain ini- 
tial and final phrases. We have here— 

ii. The meat-offering, or bloodless offering in four 
sections: (1) in its uncooked form, consisting of 
fine flour with oil and frankincense, vv. 1-3; (2) 
in its cooked form, of which three different kinds 
are specified — baked in the oven, fried, or boiled, 
vv. 4-10; (3) the prohibition of leaven, and the 
direction to use salt in all the meat-offerings, 11-13 ; 
(4) the oblation of first fruits, 14-16. This at least 


etc., and each 


a “*Meat” is used by our translators in the sense 
of food of any kind, whether flesh or farinaceous. 


[Mear.] 
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seems on the whole to be the best arrangement of 
the group, though we offer it with some hesita- 
tion. 

(a.) Bertheau’s arrangement is different. He 
divides (1) vv. 1-4, thus including the meat-offer- 
ing baked in the oyen with the uncooked offering ; 
(2) vv. 5 and 6, the meat-offering when fried in the 
pan; (3) vy. 7-13, the meat-offering when boiled; 
(4) vv. 14-16, the offering of the first-fruits. But 
this is obviously open to many objections. For, first. 
it is exceedingly arbitrary to connect y. 4 with vy. 
1-3, rather than with the verses which follow. Why 
should the meat-oftering baked in the oven be classed 
with the uncooked meat-oftering rather than with 
the other two which were in different ways sup- 
posed to be dressed with fire? Next, two of the 
divisions of the chapter are clearly marked by the 
recurrence of the formula, “It is a thing most holy 
of the offerings of Jehovah made by fire,” vy. 3 and 
10. Lastly, the directions in vy. 11-13 apply to 
every form of meat-offering, not only to that im- 
mediately preceding. The Masoretie arrangement 
is in five sections: vv. 1-3; 4; 5,6; 7-13; 14-16. 

iii. The shelamim — * peace-offering ” (A. V.), 
or thank-offering’’ (Ewald), (ch. iii.) in three 
sections. Strictly speaking this falls under two 
heads: first, when it is of the herd; and secondly, 
when it is of the flock. But this last has again its 
subdivision ; for the offering when of the flock may 
be either a lamb or a goat. Accordingly the three 
sections are, vv. 1-5; 7-11; 12-16. Ver. 6 is merely 
introductory to the second class of sacrifices, and 
ver. 17 a general conclusion, as in the case of other 
laws. This concludes the first decalogue of the 
book. 

2. Ch. iv., vy. The laws concerning the sin- 
offering and the trespass- (or guilt-) offering. 

The sin-offering (chap. iv.) is treated of under 
four specified cases, after a short introduction to the 
whole in vy. 1,2: (1) the sin-offering for the priest, 
3-12; (2) for the whole congregation, 13-21;° (3) 
for a ruler, 22-26; (4) for one of the common peo- 
ple, 27-35. 

After these four cases in which the offering is to 
be made for four different classes, there follow pro- 
visions respecting three several kinds of transgres- 
sion for which atonement must be made. It is not 
quite clear whether these should be ranked under 
the head of the sin-offering or of the trespass-offer- 
ing (see Winer, /?vvb.). We may, however, follow 
Bertheau, Baumgarten, and Knobel, in regarding 
them as special instances in which a sn-offering 
was to be brought. The three cases are: first, 
when any one hears a curse and conceals what he 
hears (vy. 1); secondly, when any one touches with- 
out knowing or intending it, any unclean thing 
(vv. 2, 3); lastly, when any one takes an oath in- 
considerately (ver. 4). For each of these cases the 
same trespass-offering, ‘a female from the flock, 
a lamb or kid of the goats,’’ is appointed; but with 
that mercifulness which characterizes the Mosaic 
law, express proyision is made for a less costly offer- 
ing where the offerer is poor. 

The dcealogue is then completed by the three 
regulations respecting the guilt-offering (or tres- 
pass-oftering): first, when any one sins “ through 
ignorance in the holy things of Jehovah ” (vy. 14— 
16); next, when a person without knowing it 
“commits any of these things which are forbidden 
to be done by the commandments of Jehovah ” 
(17-19); lastly, when a man lies and swears falsely 
concerning that which was intrusted to him, ete. 
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(vy. 20-26).¢ This decalogue, like the preceding | 
one, has its characteristic words and expressions. 
The prominent word which introduces so many | 


of the enactments, is WJ, “soul” (see iv. 2, 27, 
yy. 1, 2,4, 15, 17, vi. 2); and the phrase, if a 
soul shall sin’? (iy. 2), is, with oceasional variations 
having an equivalent meaning, the distinctive phrase | 
of the section. 

As in the former decalogue, the nature of the 
offerings, so in this the person and the nature of 
the offense are the chief features in the several stat- | 
utes. 

3. Ch. vi., vii. Naturally upon the law of sac- | 
rifices follows the law of the priests’ duties when 
they offer the sacrifices. Hence we find Moses di- 
rected to address himself immediately to Aaron and 
his sons (vi. 2, 18 = vi. 9, 25, A. V.). 

In this group the different kinds of offerings are 
named in nearly the same order as in the two pre- 
ceding decalogues, except that the offering at the 
consecration of a priest follows, instead of the thank- 
offering, immediately after the meat-offering, which 
it resembles; and the thank-offering now appears 
after the trespass-offering. There are therefore, in 
all, six kinds of offering; and in the ease of each of 
these the priest has his distinct duties. Bertheau 
has very ingeniously so distributed the enactments 
in which these duties are prescribed as to arrange 
them all in five decalogues. We will briefly indi- 
cate his arrangement. 

3. (a.) “ This is the law of the burnt-offering ” 
(vi. 9; A. V.),in five enactments, each verse (vv. 
9-13) containing a separate enactment. 

(b.) “And this is the law of the meat-offering ”’ 
(ver. 14), again in five enactments, each of which is, 
as before, contained in a single verse (vy. 4-18). 

4. The next decalogue is contained in vy. 19-30. 

(a.) Verse 19 is merely introductory; then fol- 
low, in five verses, five distinct directions with re- 
gard to the offering at the time of the consecration 
of the priests, the first in ver. 20, the next two in 
yer. 21, the fourth in the former part of ver. 22, 
and the last in the latter part of ver. 22 and ver. 23. 

(b.) “ This is the law of the sin-offering ’’ (ver. 
25). Then the five enactments, each in one verse, 
except that two verses (27, 28) are given to the 
third. 

5. The third decalogue is contained in ch. vii. 
1-10, the laws of the trespass-offering. But it is 
impossible to avoid a misgiving as to the soundness 
of Bertheau’s system when we find him making the 
words “It is most holy,’’ in yer. 1, the first of the 
ten enactments. This he is obliged to do, as vy. 
3 and 4 evidently form but one. 

6. The fourth decalogue, after an introductory 
verse (ver. 11), is contained in ten verses (12-21). 

T. The last decalogue consists of certain general 
laws about the fat, the blood, the wave-breast, etc., 
and is comprised again in ten verses (23-33), the 
yerses as before marking the divisions. 

The chapter closes with a brief historical notice 
of the fact that these several connmands were given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai (vv. 35-38). 


II. Ch. viii., ix., x. This section is entirely 
historical. In ch. viii. we have the account of 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons by Moses 
before the whole congregation. They are washed ; 
he is arrayed in the priestly vestments and anointed 


|and consumes the burnt-offering. 
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with the holy oil; his sons also are arrayed in their 
garments, aud the various offerings appointed are 
offered. In ch ix. Aaron offers, eight days after his 


| consecration, his first offering for himself and the 


people: this comprises for himself a sin- and burnt- 
offering (1-14), for the pcople a sin-oflering, a 
burnt-offering and a peace- (or thank-) offering. He 
blesses the people, and fire comes down from heaven 
Ch. x. tells how 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, eager to 
enjoy the privileges of their new office, and perhaps 
too much elated by its dignity, forgot or despised 
the restrictions by which it was fenced round (Ex. 
xxx., 7, etc.), and daring to “offer strange fire be- 
fore Jehovah,” perished because of their presump- 
tion. 

With the house of Aaron began this wickedness 
in the sanctuary; with them therefore began also 
the divine punishment. Very touching is the story 
which follows. Aaron, though forbidden to mourn 
his loss (vv. 6, 7), will not eat the sin-offering in 
the holy place; and when rebuked by Moses, pleads 
in his defense, ‘ Such things have befallen me; and 
if | had eaten the sin-offering to-day, should it have 
been accepted in the sight of Jehovah?” And 


| Moses, the lawgiver and the judge, admits the plea, 


and honors the natural feeling of the father’s heart, 
even when it leads to a violation of the letter of the 
divine commandment. 


Ill. Ce. xi.-xvi. The first seven decalogues had 
reference to the putting away of guwilt.. By the ap- 
pointed sacrifices the separation between man and 
God was healed. The next seven concern themselves 
with the putting away of tmpurity. That ce. xi 
xv. hang together so as to form one series of laws 
there can be no doubt. Besides that they treat 
of kindred subjects, they have their characteristic 


words, NO, FINO, “unclean,’”’ “unclean- 


ness," VT, TT, “ clean,’ which occur in al- 
most every verse. The only question is about ch. 
xvi., which by its opening is connected immediately 
with the occurrence related in ch. x. Historically 
it would seem therefore that ch. xvi. ought to have 
followed ch. x. And as this order is neglected, 
it would lead us to suspect that some other 
principle of arrangement than that of historical 
sequence has been adopted. This we find in the 
solemn significance of the Great Day of Atonement. 
The high-priest on that day made atonement, “ be- 
cause of the wncleanness of the children of Israel, 
and because of their transgressions in all their 
sins’ (xvi. 16), and he “ reconciled the holy place 
and the tabernacle of the congregation, and the 
altar’ (ver. 20). Delivered from their guilt and 
cleansed from their pollutions, from that day for- 
ward the children of Israel entered upon a new and 
holy life. This was typified both by the ordinance 
that the bullock and the goat for the sin-offering 
were burnt without the camp (ver. 27), and also by 
the sending away of the goat laden with the iniqui- 
ties of the people into the wildermess. Hence ech. 
xvi. seems to stand most fitly at the end of this sec- 
ond group of seven decalogues. 


It has reference, we believe, not only (as Ber- 
theau supposes) to the putting away, as by one 
solenin act, of all those uncleannesses mentioned in 
ec. xi.-xy., and for which the various expiations 


@ In the English Version this is ch. vi. 1-7. This 
is only one of those instances in which the reader 


marvels at the perversity displayed in the division of - 
chapters. 
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and cleansings there appointed were temporary and 
insufficient; but also to the m: uking atonement, in 
the sense of hiding sin or putting away its guilt. 
Yor not only do we find the idea of cleansing as 
from defilement, but far more prominently the ‘idea 


The often repeated word “DD, 
to atone,” is the great word of the 


of reconciliation. 
“to coyer, 
section. 

1. The first decalogue in this group refers to 
clean and unclean flesh. Five classes of animals 
are pronounced unclean. ‘The first four enactments 
declare what animals may and may not be eaten, 
whether (1) beasts of the earth (2-8), or (2) fishes 
(9-12), or (3) birds (13-20), or (4) creeping things 
with wings. ‘The next four are intended to guard 
against pollution by contact with the carcase of 
any of these animals; (5) vv. 24-26; (6) vv. 27, 
28; (7) vy. 23-88; (8) vv. 39,40. The ninth and 
tenth specify the last class Of animals which are 
unclean for food, (9) vv. 41, 42, and forbid any 
other kind of pollution by means of them, (10) vy. 
43-45. Vv. 46 and 47 are merely a concluding 
summary. 

2. Ch. xii. Women’s purification in childbed. 
The whole of this chapter, according to Berthean, 
constitutes the first law of this decalocue. ‘The 
remaining nine are to be found in the next chapter, 
which treats of the signs of leprosy in man,and in 
garments. (2) yy. 1-8; (8) vy. 9-17; (4) vv. 18-25; 
(5) vv. 24-28; (6) vv. 29-37; (7) vv. 388, 39; 
(8) vv. 40-41; (9) vv. 42-46; (10) vv. 47-59. 
This arrangement of the several sections is not alto- 
gether free from objection; but it is certainly 
supported by the characteristic mode in which each 
section opens. Thus, for instance, ch. xii, 2 


begins with yw) p=) TTBS : ch. xiii. 2, with 
SL Ba DIN, ver. 9, TTD NYT YI23, 


and so on, the same order ‘being always ol) pserved, 


the subst. being placed first, then 9D, and then the 
verb, except only in ver. 42, where the subst. is 
placed after the verb. 

3. Ch. xiv. 1-32. “The law of the leper in 
the day of his cleansing,’ 2. ¢. the law which the 
priest is to obserye in purifying the leper. The 
priest is mentioned in ten verses, each of which 
begins one of the ten sections of this law: vv. 8, 


4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. In each instance 
the word yan is preceded by 7 consecut. with 
the perfect. It is true that in ver. 3, and also in 


ver. 14, the word 77517 oceurs twice; but in both 
yerses there is MS. authority, as well as that of 
the Vulg. and Arab. versions for the absence of the 
second. Verses 21-32 may be regarded as a sup- 
plemental provision in cases where the leper is too 
poor to bring the required offering. 

4. Ch. xiv. 35-57. ‘The leprosy in a house. 
It is not so easy here to trace the arrangement no- 
ticed in so many other Jaws. ‘There are no charac- 
teristic words or phrases to guide us. Bertheau's 
division is as follows: (1) vv. 34, 85; (2) vv. 36, 
87; (8) ver. 88; (4) ver. 39; (5) ver. 40; (6) vv. 
41, 42; (7) vv. 43-45. Then as usual follows a 
short summary which closes the statute concerning 
leprosy, vv. 54-57. 


5. Ch. xv. 1-15. 6. Ch. xv. 16-31. The law 

_ of uncleanness by me ete., in two decalogues. 

The division is clearly marked, as Bertheau ob- 

serves, by the form of cleansing which i is so exactly 
104 
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similar in the two principal cases, and which closes 
each series, (1) vv. 13-15; (2) vv. 28-30. We 
again give hig arrangement, though we do not 
profess to regard it as in all respects satisfactory. 

6. (1) wv. "2,3 3; (2) ver. 4; (3) ver. 5; (4) ver. 

6; (5) ver. 7; (6) ver. 8; (7) ver. 9; (8) ver. 10; 
(9) vy. 11, 12; —these Bertheau considers as one 
enactment, because it is another way of saying that 
either the man or thing which the unclean person 
touches is unclean; but on the same principle vy. 
4 and 5 might just as well form one enactment — 
(10) vy. 13-15. 


7. (1) ver. 16; (2) ver. 17; (3) ver. 18; (4) ver. 
19; (5) ver. 20; (6) ver. 21; (7) ver. 22; (8) ver. 
23; (9) ver. 24; (10) vv. 28-30. In order to 


complete this arrangement, he considers verses 
25-27 as a kind of supplementary enactment pro- 
yided for an irregular uncleanness, leaving it as 
quite uncertain however whether this was a later 
addition or not. Verses 32 and 33 form merely 
the same general conclusion which we have had 
before in xiv. 54-57. 

The last decalogue of the second group of seven 
decalogues is to be found in ch. xvi., which treats 
of the great Day of Atonement. ‘he Law itself is 
contained in vy. 1-28. ‘The remaining verses, 
29-34, consist of an exhortation to its careful ob- 
seryanee. In the act of atonement three persons 
are concerned. ‘The high-priest —in this instance 
Aaron; the man who leads away the goat for Azazel 
into the wilderness; and he who burns the skin, 
flesh, and dung of the bullock and goat of the 
sin-offering withoutt the camp. The two last have 
special purifications assigned them; the first be- 
cause he has touched the goat laden with the 
guilt of Israel; the last because he has come in 
contact with the sin-offering. The 9th and 10th 
enactments prescribe what these purifications are, 
each of them concluding with the same formula: 


Mama Uy Nay 7D YOTN), and hence 


distinguished from each other. ‘The duties of Aaron 
consequently ought, if the division into decads is 
correct, to be comprised in eight enactments. Now 
the name of Aaron is repeated eight times, and in 


six of these it is preceded by the perfect with 7 
consecut. as we observed was the case before when 
“the priest '’ was the prominent figure. Accord- 
ing to this then the decalogue will “stand thus: — 
(1) ver. 2, Aaron not to enter the Holy Place at 
all Hited? (2) vv. 8-5, With what sacrifices and in 
what dress Aaron 8 to enter the Holy Place; (3) 
vy. 6, 7, Aaron to offer the bullock for himself, and 
to set the two goats before Jehovah; (4) [ver. 8,] 
Aaron to cast lots on the two goats; (5) vy. 9, 10, 
Aaron to offer the goat on which the lot falls for 
Jehovah, and to send away the goat for Azazel into 
the wilderness; (6) vv. 11-19, Aaron to sprinkle the 
blood both of the bullock and of the goat to make 
atonement for himself, for his house, and for the 
whole congregation, as also to purify the altar of 
incense with the blood; (7) vv. 20-22, Aaron to 
lay his hands on the living goat, and confess over 
it all the sins of the children of Israel: (8) vy. 
23-25, Aaron after this to take off his linen gar- 
ments, bathe himself and put on his priestly gar- 
ments, and then offer his burnt-offering and that 
of the congregation; (9) ver. 26, The man by 
whom the goat is sent into the wilderness to 
purify himself; (10) vy. 27, 28, What is to be 
done by him who burns the sin-offering without 
the camp. : 
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We have now reached the great, central point of 
the book. All going before was but a preparation 
for this. Two great truths have been established : 
first, that God can only be approached by means of 
appointed sacrifices; next, that man in nature and 
life is full of pollution, which must be cleansed. 
And now a third is taught, namely, that not by 
several cleansings for several sins and pollutions 
can guilt be put away. he several acts of sin 
are but so many manifestations of the sinful nature. 
For this, therefore, also must atonement be made; 
one solemn act, which shall coyer all transgressions, 
and turn away God’s righteous displeasure from 
Israel. 

IV. Ce. xvii-—xx. And now Israel is reminded 
that it is the holy nation. The great atonement 
offered, it is to enter upon a new life. It is a 
separate nation, sanctified and set apart for the 
service of God. It may not therefore do after 
the abominations of the heathen by whom it is 
surrounded. Here consequently we find those laws 
and ordinances which especially distinguish the 
nation of Israel from all other nations of the 
earth. 

Here again we may trace, as before, a group of 
seven decalogues. But the several decalogues are 
not so clearly marked; nor are the characteristic 
phrases and the introductions and conclusions so 
common. In ch. xviii. there are twenty enact- 
ments, and in ch. xix. thirty. In ch. xvii., on 
the other hand, there are only six, and in ch. xx. 
there are fourteen. As it is quite manifest that the 
enactments in ch. xvili. are entirely separated by 
a fresh introduction from those in ch. xvii., Ber- 
theau, in order to preserve the usual arrangement 
of the laws in decalogues, would transpose this 
chapter, and place it after ch. xix. He ob- 
serves, that the laws in ch. xvii., and those in 
ch. xx. 1-9, are akin to one another, and may 
very well constitute a single decalogue; and, what 
is of more importance, that the words in xviii. 1-5 
form the natural introduction to this whole group 
of laws: “ And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, I am Jehoyah your God. After the doings 
of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye 
not do: and after the doings of the land of Canaan, 
whither I bring you, shall ye not do: neither shall 
ye walk in their ordinances,”’ ete. 

There is, however, a point of connection be- 
tween cc. xvii. and xviii. which must not be over- 
looked, and which seems to indicate that their posi- 
tion in our present text is the right one. All the 
six enactments in ch. xvii. (vv. 3-5, vv. 6, 7, vv. 
8, 9, vv. 10-12, vv. 13, 14, ver. 15) bear upon the 
nature and meaning of the sacrifice to Jehovah as 
compared with the sacrifices offered to false gods. 
It would seem too that it was necessary to guard 
against any license to idolatrous practices, which 


i 
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might possibly be drawn from the sending of the 
goat for Azazel into the wilderness [ATONEMENT, 
Day oF], especially perhaps against the Egyptian 
custom of appeasing the Evil Spirit of the wilder- 
ness and ayerting his malice (Hengstenberg, Mose 
u. Aogypten, p. 178; Movers, Phdnizier, i. 369). 
To this there may be an allusion in ver. 7. Per- 
haps however it is better and more simple to 
regard the enactments in these two chapters (with 
Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 2te Abth., 1te Th. p. 245) as 
directed against two prevalent heathen practices, 
the eating of blood and fornication. It is remark- 
able, as showing how intimately moral and ritual 
observances were blended together in the Jewish 
mind, that abstinence “from blood and things 
strangled, and fornication,’’ was laid down by the 
Apostles as the only condition of communion to be 
required of Gentile converts to Christianity. Before 
we quit this chapter one observation may be made. 
The rendering of the A. V. in ver. 11, “for it is 
the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul,” 
should be “for it is the blood that maketh an atone 
ment by means of the life.” This is important. 
It is not blood merely as such, but blood as having 
in it the principle of life that God accepts in sacri- 
fice. For by thus giving vicariously the life of the 
dumb animal, the sinner confesses that his own life 
is forfeit. 

In ch. xviii., after the introduction to which 
we have already alluded, yy. 1-5, —and in which 
God claims obedience on the double ground that 
He is Israel’s God, and that to keep his com- 
mandments is life (ver. 5),— there follow twenty 
enactments concerning unlawful marriages and un- 
natural lusts. The first ten are contained one in 
each verse, vy. 6-15. ‘The next ten range themselves 
in like manner with the verses, except that vy. 17 
and 23 contain each two.¢ Of the twenty the first 
fourteen are alike in form, as well as in the repeated 
man ko mony. 

Ch. xix. Three decalogues, introduced by the 
words, “ Ye shall be holy, for I Jehovah your God 
am holy,’’ and ending with, ‘“* Ye shall observe all 
my statutes, and all my judgments, and do them. 
I am Jehovah.” The laws here are of a very 
mixed character, and many of them a repetition 
merely of previous laws. Of the three decalogues, 
the first is comprised in vy. 3-13, and may be thus 
distributed: (1) yer. 3, to honor father and mother; 
(2) ver. 3, to keep the Sabbath; (3) ver. 4, not to 
turn to idols; (4) ver. 4, not to make molten gods 
(these two enactments being separated on the same 
principle as the first and second commandments of 
the Great Decalogue or Two Tables); (5) vv. 5-8, 
of thank-offerings: (6) vv. 9, 10, of gleaning; (7) 
ver. 11, not to steal or lie; (8) ver. 12, not to swear 
falsely; (9) ver. 13, not to defraud one’ s neighbor; 
(10) ver. 13, the wages of him that is hired, ete.” 


a The interpretation of ver. 18 has of late been the 
subject of so much discussion, that we may perhaps 
be permitted to say a word upon it, even in a work 
which excludes all dogmatic controversy. The ren- 
dering of the English Version is supported by a whole 
catena of authorities of the first rank, as may be 
seen by reference to Dr. M’Caul’s pamphlet, The An- 
cient Interpretation of Leviticus XVIII. p.18, &ce. We 
may further remark, that the whole controversy, so 
far as the Scriptural question is concerned, might 
have been avoided if the Church had but acted in the 
spirit of Luther’s golden words: “ Ad rem veniamus 
et dicamus Mosem esse mortuum, vixisse autem pop- 


ulo Judaico, nec obligari nos legibus illius. Idee 
quidquid ex Mose ut legislatore nisi idem ex legibus 
nostris, e. g. naturalibus et politicis probetur, non ad- 
mittamus, nec confundamus totius orbis politias.”? — 
Briefe, De Wette’s edit. iv. 805. 

b It is not a little remarkable that six of these 
enactments should only be repetitions, for the most 
part in a shorter form, of commandments contained 
in the Two Tables. ‘This can only be accounted for 
by remembering the great object of this section, which 
is to remind Israel that it is a separate nation, its 
laws being expressly framed to bé a fence and a hedge 
about it, keeping it from profane contact with the 
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The next decalogue, vy. 14-25, Bertheau ar- 
ranges thus: ver. 14, ver. 15, ver. 15a, ver. 160, 
ver. 17, ver. 18, ver. 19a, ver. 190, vv. 20-22. 
wy. 23-25. We object, however, to making the 
words in 19a, Ye shall keep my statutes,” a 
separate enactment. There is no reason for this. 
A much better plan would be to consider ver. 17 
as consisting of two enactments, which is manifestly 
the case. 


The third decalocue may be thus distributed: — 
ver. 26a, ver. 260, ver. 27, ver. 28, ver. 29, ver. 30, 
ver. 31, ver. 32, ver. 33, ver. 34, vv. 35, 36. 

We have thus found five decalogues in this 
group. Bertheau completes the number seven by 
transposing, as we haye seen, ch. xvii., and placing 
it immediately before ch. xx. He also transfers 
ver. 27 of ch. xx. to what he considers its proper 
place, namely, after ver. 6. It must be confessed 
that the enactment in yer. 27 stands very awkwardly 
at the end of the chapter, completely isolated as 
it is from all other enactments; for vv. 22-26 are 
the natural conclusion to this whole section. But 
admitting this, another difficulty remains, that ac- 
cording to him the 7th decalogue begins at ver. 
10, and another transposition is necessary, so that 
vy. 7, 8, may stand after ver. 9, and so conclude 
the preceding series of ten enactments. It is better 
perhaps to abandon the search for complete sym- 
metry than to adopt a method so violent in order 
to obtaip it. 

It should be observed that ch. xviii. 6-23 and 
ch. xx. 10-21 stand in this relation to one an- 
other; that the latter declares the penalties attached 
to the transgression of many of the commandmefits 
given in the former. But though we may not be 
able to trace Seven decalogues, in accordance with 
the theory of which we have been speaking, in 
ec. xvii-xx. there can be no doubt that they 
form a distinct section of themselves, of which xx. 
22-26 is the proper conclusion. 

Like the other sections if, has some characteristic 
expressions: (a.) ‘* Ye shall keep my judgments 
and my statutes” Qs], QEWID), occurs 
xviii. 4, 5, 26, xix. 37, xx. 8, 22, but is not met 
with either in the preceding or the following chap- 
ters. (b.) The constantly recurring phrases, “I 
am Jehovah;’’ “I am Jehovah your God;” “ Be 
ye holy, for I am holy;” “I am Jehovah which 
hallow you.” In the earlier sections this phrase- 
ology is only found in Ley. xi. 44, 45, and Ivx. 
xxxi. 13. In the section which follows (xxi.—xxyv.) 
it is much more common, this section being in a 
great measure a continuation of the preceding. 

V. We come now to the last group of decalogues 
—that contained in cc. xxi-xxyi. 2. The sub- 
jects comprised in these enactments are — First, the 
personal purity of the priests. ‘They may not de- 
file themselves for the dead; their wives and daugh- 
ters must be pure, and they themselves must be 
free from all personal blemish (ch. xxi.). Next, 
the eating of the holy things is permitted only to 
priests who are free from all uncleanness; they and 
their household only may eat them (xxii. 1-16). 
Thirdly, the offerings of Israel are to be pure and 
without blemish (xxii. 17-33). The fourth series 
provides for the due celebration of the great festi- 


heathen. 
of ten commandments each, and one of five. 
Bibelwerk.) 


Bunsen divides chapter xix. into two tables 
(See his 
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vals when priests and people were to be gathered 
together before Jehovah in holy convocation. 

Up to this point we trace system and purpose in 
the order of the legislation. Thus, for instance, 
ec. xi.—xvi. treats of external purity; cc. xvii.—xx., 
of moral purity; cc. xxixxiii. of the holiness 
of the priests, and their duties with regard to 
holy things: the whole concluding with provis- 
ions for the solemn feasts on which all Israel ap- 
peared before Jehovah. We will again briefly in- 
dicate Bertheau’s groups, and then append some 
general observations on the section. 

1. Ch. xxi. Ten laws, as follows: (1) ver. 
1-8; (2) ver. 4; (3) vv. 5,6; (4) wv. 7,8; (5) ver. 
95 (6) vv. 10, 11; (7) ver. 12; (8) vv. 18, 14; Q) 
vy. 17-21; (10) vv. 22, 23. ‘The first five laws 
concern all the priests, the sixth to the eighth the 
high-priest ; the ninth and tenth the effects of hod- 
ily blemish in particular cases. 

2. Ch. xxii. 1-16. (1) ver. 2; (2) ver. 3; (8) 
ver. 4; (4) vv. 4-7; (5) vv. 8,9; (6) ver. 10; (7) 
ver. 11; (8) ver. 12; (9) ver. 13; (10) vv. 14-16. 

3. Ch. xxii. 17-33. (1) vv. 18-20; (2) ver. 
21; (8) ver. 22; (4) ver. 23; (5) ver. 24; (6) ver. 
25; (7) ver. 27; (8) ver. 28; (9) ver. 29; (10) ver. 
30; and a general conclusion in vy. 31-33. 

4. Ch. xxiii. (1) ver. 3; (2) vv. 5-7; (8) ver. 
8; (4) vv. G-L4; (5) vv. 15-21; (6) ver. 22; (7) vv. 
24,25; (8) vv. 27-82; (9) vv. 34, 35; (10) ver. 86: 
vy. 37, 38 contain the conclusion or general sum- 
ming up of the decalogue. On the remainder of 
the chapter, as well as ch. xxiy., see below. 

5. Ch. xxv. 1-22. (1) ver. 2; (2) wv. 3, 4; 
(8) ver. 5; (4) ver. 6; (5) vv. 8-10; (6) vv. 11, 
12; (7) ver. 133 (8)| ver. 14; (9) ver. 15; (10) 
ver. 16: with a concluding formula in yy. 18-22. 

6. Ch. xxv. 23-38. (1) wy. 23,24; (2) ver. 
25; (3) vv. 26, 27; (4) ver. 28; (5) ver. 29; (6) 
ver. 30; (7) ver. 31; (8) vy. 32, 33; (9) ver. 34; (10) 
vy. 35-37: the conclusion to the whole in ver. 38. 

7. Ce. xxv. 39-xxvi. 2. (1) ver. 39; (2) wv. 
40-42; (3) ver. 43; (4) vv. 44, 45; (5) ver. 465 (6) 
vv. 47-49; (7) ver. 50; (8) vv. 51, 52; (9) ver. 53; 
(10) ver. 54. 

It will be observed that the above arrangement 
is only completed by omitting the latter part of 
ch. xxiii. and the whole of ch. xxiv. But it is 
clear that ch. xxiii. 39-44 is a later addition, 
containing further instructions respecting the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Ver. 39, as compared with ver. 
34, shows that the same feast is referred to; whilst 
vy. 37, 38, are no less manifestly the original 
conclusion of the laws respecting the feasts which 
are enumerated in the previous part of the chapter. 
Ch. xxiv., again, has a peculiar character of its 
own. First, we havea command concerning the oil 
to be used in the lamps belonging to the Taber- 
nacle, which is only a repetition of an enactment. 
already given in Ex. xxvii. 20, 21, whicl seems to 
be its natural place. ‘Then follow directions about 
the shew-bread. These do not occur previously. 
In Ex. the shew-bread is spoken of always as a 
matter of course, concerning which no regulations 
are necessary (comp. Ex. xxv. 30, xxxy. 13, xxxix. 
36). Lastly, come certain enactments arising out 
of an historical occurrence. The son of an Kgeyp- 
tian father by an Israelitish woman blasphemes the 
name of Jehovah, and Moses is commanded to stone 
him in consequence: and this circumstance is the 
oceasion of the following laws being given: (1.) 
That a blasphemer, whether Israelite or stranger, 
is to be stoned (comp. Itx. xxii. 28). (2.) ‘Chat he 
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that kills any man shall surely be put to death 
(comp. Ix. xxi. 12-27). (83.) That he that kills a 
beast shall make it good (not found where we might 
have expected it, in the series of laws Ix. xxi. 28- 
xxii. 16). (4.) That if a man cause a blemish in 
his neighbor he shall be requited in like manner 
(comp. Ex. xxi. 22-25). (5.) We have then a repe- 
tition in an inverse order of vv. 17, 18; and (6.) 
the injunction that there shall be one law for the 
stranger and the Israelite. Finally, a brief notice 
of the infliction of the punishment in the case of 
the son of Shelomith, who blasphemed. Not an- 
other instance is to be found in the whole collection 
in which any historical cireumstance is made the 
occasion of enacting a law. ‘Then again the laws 
(2), (3), (4), (5), are mostly repetitions of existing 
laws, and seem here to have no connection with the 
event to which they are referred. ither therefore 
some other circumstances took place at the same 
time with which we are not acquainted, or these 
isolated laws, detached from their proper connection, 
were grouped together here, in obedience perhaps 
to some traditional association. 

VI. The seven decalogues are now fitly closed 
by words of promise and threat — promise of larg- 
est, richest blessing to those that hearken unto and 
do these commandments; threats of utter destruc- 
tion to those that break the covenant of their God. 
Thus the second great division of the Law closes 
like the first, except that the first part, or Beok of 
the Covenant, ends (Ix. xxiii. 20-33) with promises 
of blessing only. There nothing is said of the 
jadgments which are to follow trangression, because 
as yet the Covenant had not beenmade. But when 
once the nation had freely entered into that coye- 
nant, they bound themselves to accept its sanctions, 
its penalties, as well as its rewards. And we cannot 
wonder if in these sanctions the punishment of 
transgression holds a larger place than the rewards 
of obedience. For already was it but too plain that 
“[srael would not obey.’? JTrom the first they 
were a stiffnecked and rebellious race, and from the 
first the doom of disobedience hung like some fiery 
sword above their heads. 

VII. The legislation is evidently completed in 
the last words of the preceding chapter, ‘“ These 
are the statutes and judgments and laws which Je- 
hovah made between Him/and the children of Israel 
in Mount Sinai by the hand of Moses.’ Ch. 
xxvii. is a later appendix, again however closed by 
a similar formula, which at least shows that the 
transcriber considered it to be an integral part of 
the original Mosaic legislation, though he might be 
at a loss to assign it its place. Bertheau classes 
it with the other less regularly grouped laws at the 
beginning of the book of Numbers. He treats the 
section Lev. xxviiNum. x. 10 as a series of sup- 
plements to the Sinaitic legislation. 

Integrity. — This is very generally admitted. 
Those crities even who are in favor of different doc- 
uments in the Pentateuch assign nearly the whole 
of this book to one writer, the lohist, or author of 
the original document. According to Knobel the 
only portions which are not to be referred to the 
Elohist, are — Moses’ rebuke of Aaron because the 
goat of the sin-offering had been burnt (x. 16-20); 
the group of laws in ce. xvii-xx.; certain addi- 
tional enactments respecting the Sabbath and the 
Feasts of Weeks and of Tabernacles (xxiii., part 


of ver. 2, from m1 ‘TVW, and yer. 3, vy. 18, 
19, 22, 39-44); the punishments ordained for act 
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phemy, murder, etc. (xxiv. 10-23); the directions 
respecting the Sabbatical year (xxy. 18-22), and the 
promises and warnings contained in ch. xxvi. 

With regard to the section ce. xvii—xx., he 
does not consider the whole of it to have been bor- 
rowed from the same sources. Ch. xvii. he be- 
lieves was introduced here by the Jehovist from 
some ancient document, whilst he admits neverthe- 
less that it contains certain EJohistie forms of ex- 


pression, as “ipa bd, «all flesh,” ver. 14; 2°53, 
“soul ’’ (in the sense of person ’’), vy. 10-12, 15; 
maT, ‘ beast,” ver. 13; 12772 ver. 


4aPMap od ple eae ver. 6; “a 
statute for ever,’ and “ after your generations,”’ ver. 
7. Butit cannot be from the Elohist, he argues, 
because (a) he would have placed it after ch. vii., 
or at least after ch. xv.: (6) he would not have 
repeated the prohibition of blood, ete., which he 
had already given; (c) he would have taken a more 
favorable view of his nation than that implied in 
ver. 7; and lastly (¢) the phraseology has some- 
thing of the coloring of ec. xvili.xx. and xxyi., 
which are certainly not Elobistic. Such reasons 
are too transparently unsatisfactory to need serious 
discussion. He observes further, that the chapter 
is not altogether Mosaic. The first enactment (vy. 
1-7) does indeed apply only to Israelites, and holds 
good therefore for the time of Moses. But the re- 
maining three contemplate the case of strangers 
living amongst the people, and have a reference to 
all time. 

Ce. xviiixx., though it has a Jehoyistic color- 
ing, cannot have been originaliy from the Jehoyist. 
The following. peculiarities of language, which are 
worthy of notice, according to Knobel (Laod. and 
Leviticus erklért, in Kurzg. exeg. Handb. 1857) 
forbid such a supposition, the more so as they 


oecur nowhere else in the O. T.: van, 


down to” and “ gender,” xviii. 23, xix. 19, xx. 
23, 


°2n, 

“¢ oather,”’ oe, 
IG=TSST, 
np 


wid. ; 


, “offering,” 


sweet savor, 


“lie 
16; 
un? 


‘ ” 
“ grape, 


‘¢confusion,’’ xviii. xx. 12; 
Xix. 


it 


xix. 9, xxili. 22; 


“near kinswomen,” xviii. 


3, “scourged,”’ xix. 20; TMeDT, “¢ free,” 
nandD YQ, “print marks,” xix. 28; 
SPT]. “vomit,” in the metaphorical sense, xviii. 
Dba OS sex Os oy, “ uncircumcised,” as ap- 


plied to fruit-trees, xix. 23; and nad, “born,” 
xviii. 9, 11, as well as the Egyptian word (for such 
it probably is) TIWDW’, « carment of divers sorts,” 
which, however, does occur once beside in Deut. 
xmig dll? 

According to Bunsen, ch. xix. is a genuine 
part of the Mosaic legislation, given however in its 
original form not on Sinai, but on the east side of 
the Jordan; whilst the general arrangement of the 
Mosaic laws may perhaps be as late as the time of 
the judges. He regards it as a very ancient docu- 
ment, based on the Two Tables, of which, and es- 
pecially of the first, it is in fact an extension, and 
consisting of two decalogues and one pentad of laws. 
Certain expressions in it he considers imply that 


| the people were already scttled in the land (vv. 9 


10, 18, 15), while on the other hand yer. 23 sup- 
poses a future occupation of the land. Hence he 
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concludes that the revision of this document by the 
transcribers was incomplete: whereas all the pas- 
sages may fairly be interpreted as looking forward 
to a future settlement in Canaan. ‘The great sim- 
plicity and lofty moral character of this section com- 
pel us, says Bunsen, to refer it at least to the earlier 
time of the judges, if not to that of Joshua himself. 


We must not quit this book without a word on 
what may be called its spiritual meaning. That 
so elaborate a ritual looked beyond itself we cannot 
doubt. It was a prophecy of things to come; a 
shadow whereof the substance was Christ and his 
kingdom. We may not always be able to say what 
the exact relation is between the type and the anti- 
type. Of many things we may be sure that they 
belonged only to the nation to whom they were 
given, containing no prophetic significance, but 
serving as witnesses and signs to them of God’s 
covenant of grace. We may hesitate to pronounce 
with Jerome that ‘ every sacrifice, nay almost every 
syllable —the garments of Aaron and the whole 
Levitical system — breathe of heavenly mysteries.”’ @ 
But we cannot read the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
not acknowledge that the Levitical priests “ served 
the pattern and type of heavenly things ’’ — that 
the sacrifices of the Law pointed to and found their 
interpretation in the Lamb of God — that the or- 
dinances of outward purification signified the true 
inner cleansing of the heart and conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God. One idea 
moreover penetrates the whole of this vast and bur- 
densome ceremonial, and gives it a real glory even 
apart from any prophetic significance. Holiness is 
its end. Holiness is its character. The tabernacle 
is holy —the vessels are holy — the offerings ? are 
most holy unto Jehovah — the garments of the 
priests are holy.¢ All who approach Him whose 
name is “ Holy,’? whether priests“ who minister 
unto Him, or people who worship Him, must them- 
selves be holy.¢ It would seem as if, amid the camp 
and dwellings of Israel, was ever to be heard an echo 
of that solemn strain which fills the courts above, 
where the seraphim cry one unto another, Holy, 
Holy, Holy.f 

Other questions connected with this book, such 
as its authorship, its probable age in its present 
form, and the relation of the laws contained in it 
to those, either supplementary or apparently con- 
tradictory, found in other parts of the Pentateuch, 
will best be discussed in another article, where op- 
portunity will be given for a comprehensive view of 
the Mosaic legislation as a whole. [PENTATEUCH. | 

Jefonnos) ke 


* Recent exegetical commentaries: Cahen, La 
Bible, traduct. nouv., ete. (vols. i-iii., Gen., La., 
Lev., 1831-32); Baumgarten-Crusius, Theol. 
Com. zum Pent., 1843; Bonar, Com. on the Book 
of Lev., 1851; Bush, Notes on Lev., New York, 
1852; Knobel, “a. wu. Lev. erklart, 1857 (Hxeyet. 
Handb. xii.) ; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, Iter Theil, das 
Geselz, 1858; Keil, Lev., Num., u. Deut., 1862 
(Keil u. Delitzsch, Bibl. Com. 2ter Band) ; 
Wogue, Lévitique, 1864 (Le Pentateuque, tom. 


a “In promptu est Leviticus liber in quo singula 
sacrificia, immo singule pene syllabe et vestes Aaron 
et totus ordo Leviticus spirant cwlestia sacramenta ” 
(Hieron. Ep ad Paulin.). 

6 ii, 8, 10; vi. 17. 25, 29; vii-l, 6; x. 12,17; xiv. 
12. 


© xvi. 4. d xxi. 6-8, 15. 
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iti.); Chr. Wordsworth, Five Books of Moses. 2d 
ed. 1865 (Holy Bible with Notes, vol. i.). 

Special treatises on subjects of the book: Hot- 
tinger, Juris Heb. leges, 1655; Spencer, De legibus 
Heb. rit., 1685; Bertheau, Die sieben Gruppen 
Mos. Gesetze, 1840. On Sacrifice: Outram, De 
Sacrifictis, 1677; Saubert, De Sacrificiis Velerum, 
1699; Sykes, Nature, Desiyn, and Origin of Sac- 
rifices, 1748; Davison, Lnguiry into the Origin of 
Sacrifice, 1825; Faber, Origin of Sacrifices, 1827; 
Bahr, Symb. des Mos. Cultus, 1837-39; Scholl, Op- 
Serideen der Alten, insbes, der Juden (in the Stud. 
der evang. Geistl. Wiirtemb. Ba. i., ii., iv., v.); Tho- 
luck, Opfer- u. Priesterbegriff im A. u. N. Test. 
(App. to Com. on Epist. to Heb.); Kurtz, Das Mos. 
Opfer, 1842; Vhalhofer, Die unblut. Opfer des 
Mos. Cultus, 1848; Hengstenberg, Die Opfer der 
heiligen Schrift, 1852; Neumann, Sacra V. 7. 
salutaria, 1854; Ueber Stindopfern uw. Schuldop- 
Jorn, Riehm, Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1854, Rinek 
(tbid.), 1835; Oehler, Opfercultus des A. T. (Herz- 
og’s Lteal-Encykl.); Hofmann, Das Opfer (Schrift- 
beweis, ii. 1, p. 114), Dus gesetzliche Opfer (ibid., 
p. 270); Kurtz, Alttest. Opfercultus, 1862, Eng. 
trans., Sacrificial Worship of the Old Test., 
Edin. 1863; Oehler, Versdhnungstag (Herzog’s 
feeal- Encykl. Suppl. Bd. iii). On ceremonial 
purity: Lisco, Das Ceremonialgesetz des A. T., 
1842; Sommer, fein uw. Unrein, 1846 (Bibl. Ab- 
handl. i.); Leyrer, arts. Reinigungen and Speise- 
gesclze (Herzog’s Teal-lncykl.), On sacred sea- 
sons: Wolde, De anno Hebi. jubileo, 1837; Wup- 
field, De piimit. et vera temp. fest. et feriat. apud 
Heb. ratione, 1852; De anno Sab. et Jobelei ra- 
tione, 1858; Bachmann, Die Festgeselze des Pent., 
1858; Oehler, Sabbath u. Jobeljahy (Herzog’s Real- 
Jineykl.). On the seape-goat: Hengstenberg, Die 
Biicher Moses u. Lgypten, 1841 (translated by 
Robbins); Vaihinger, Azazel (Herzog’s [e«l-Ln- 
veykl.). On tithes: Selden, De Decimis (Works, 
1726); Hottinger, De Decimis Judeorum, 1713; 
Leyrer, Zehnten bei den Hebr. (Herzog’s Real En- 
cykl.). On the marriage relation: Selden, Uaor 
Hebi. 1646 (Works, 1726) ; Michaelis, Von den 
Khegesetzen Mosis, 1755; Dwight, The Hebrew 
Wife, Boston, 1836; Riietsehi, Khe bei den Hebr. 
(Herzog’s Real-Encykl.). On slavery: Mielziner, 
Die Verhdltnisse der Sklaven bei den alten Hebr. 
1859; Oehler, Sklaverci bei den Hebr. (Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl.). Ate waC eo: 

* LEWD, as used in Acts xvii. 5, signifies 
“ wicked,” ‘ unprincipled”” (rovnpol), The word 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin (/edde, people), and was 
employed to denote the common people, the laity, 
in distinction from the clergy. Though meaning at 
first no more than “ lay ”’ or “ unlearned ”? (comp. 
John vii. 49), it came at length to signify ‘“ sin- 
ful,” *«wicked.”? See Trench’s Glossary of Hnglish 
Words, p. 110 f. (Amer. ed.). Its present restricted 
meaning is later than the date of the A. V. ‘+ Lewd- 
ness”? (see Acts xviii. 14) has passed in like man- 
ner from a wider to a narrower sense. lek 


* LEWDNESS. [Lewp.] 


é yi. 18,27; vil. 21; x. 3, 10; xi. 48, 45; xv. 31 
(xy 2B xix. (25 x17, 26, 

f In cc. xviii-xxy. observe the phrase, “I am 
Jehovah,” “I am Jehovah your God.” Latter part 
of xxv. and xxvi. somewhat changed, but recurring 
in xxvi. The reason given for this holiness, ‘I am 
holy,” xi. 44, &c., xix. 2, xx. 7, 26 


1654 LIBANUS 
LIB’ANUS (6 AlBavos), the Greek form of 


the name LEBANON (1 Esdr. iv. 48, vy. 55; 2 Esdr. 

xv. 20; Jud. i. 7; Ecclus. xxiv. 13, 1. 12). ANTI-| 

LIBANUS (‘AytiAlBavos) occurs only in Jud. i. 7. 
G. 

LIBERTINES (A:Beprivor: Libertini). This 
word occurs once only in the N. 1. In Acts vi. 9, we | 
find the opponents of Stephen’s preaching described | 
as tives Tov ek THs TuVaywyhs THs Aeyouervns 
AiBeptivwy, kal Kupnvatwy Kal Adrckavdpewy kat | 
tay amd Kiducias xat?Aclas. The question is, 
who were these ‘+ Liberfines,’’ and in what relation | 
did they stand to the others who are mentioned | 
with them? ‘he structure of the passage leaves | 
it doubtful how many synagogues are implied in it. 
Some (Calvin, Beza, Bengel) have taken it as if| 
there were but one synagogue, including men from | 
all the different cities that are named. Winer (JV. 
T. Gramm. p.179), on grammatical grounds, takes 
the repetition of the article as indicating a fresh 
group, and finds accordingly two synagogues, one 
including Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians; the 
other those of Cilicia and Asia. Meyer (ad loc.) | 
thinks it unlikely that out of the 480 synagogues 
at Jerusalem (the number given by rabbinic writ- 
ers, Megill. f. 73, 4; Kelub. f. 105, 1), there 

_should have been one. or even two only, for natives 
of cities and districts in which the Jewish popula- 
tion was so numerous, “ and on that ground assigns 
a separate synagogue to each of the proper names. 

Of the name itself there have been several expla- 
nations.? (1.) The other name being local, this also 
has been referred to a town of Libertum in the pro- 
consular province of Africa. This, it is said, would 
explain the close juxtaposition with Cyrene. Suidas 
recognizes AiBeptivot as dvoua €Ovous, and in the 
Council of Carthage in 411 (Mansi, vol. iv. p. 265- 
274. quoted in Wiltsch, Handbuch der kirchlich. 
Geogr. § 96), we find an Episcopus Libertinensis 
(Simon. Onomast. N. 7. p. 99; and Gerdes. de 
Synag. Libert. Groning. 1736, in Winer, Realwd.). 
Against this hypothesis it has been urged (1), that 
the existence of a town Libertum, in the first cen- 
tury, is not established; and (2) that if it existed, 
it can hardly have been important enough either to 
haye a synagogue at Jerusalem for the Jews be- 
longing to it, or to take precedence of Cyrene and 
Alexandria in a synagogue common to the three.¢ 

(2.) Conjectural readings have been proposed. 
AtBoorivwy (Aeumen., Beza, Clericus, Valekenaer), 
AtBiwv Tov Katd& Kupiyny (Schulthess, de Char. 
Sp. S. p. 162, in Meyer, ad loc.). The difficulty 
is thus removed; but every rule of textual criticism 
is against the reception of a reading unsupported by 
a single MS. or version. 

(3.) Taking the word in its received meaning as 
= freedmen, Lightfoot finds in it a description of 
natives of Palestine, who, having fallen into slavery, 
had been manumitted by Jewish masters (Hac. on 
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Acts vi. 9). In this case, however, it is hardly 
likely that a body of men so circumstanced would 
have received a Roman name. 

(4.) Grotius and Vitringa explain the word as 


| describing Italian freedmen who had become con- 


yerts to Judaism. Jn this case, however, the word 
‘« proselytes ’? would most probably have been used; 
and it is at least unlikely that a body of converts 
would have had a synagogue to themselves, or that 
proselytes from Italy would have been united with 
Jews from-Cyrene and Alexandria. 


(5.) The earliest explanation of the word (Chry- 
sost.) is also that which has been adopted by the 
most recent authorities (Winer, Realwh. s. y-; 
Meyer, Comm. ad loc.). The Libertini are Jews 
who, having been taken prisoners by Pompey and 
other Roman generals in the Syrian wars, had been 
reduced to slavery, and had afterwards been eman- 
cipated, and returned, permanently or for a time, 


| to the country of their fathers. Of the existence of 


a large body of Jews in this position at Rome we 
have abundant evidence. Under Tiberius, the Sen- 
atus- Consulium for the suppression of Egyptian and 


| Jewish mysteries led to the banishment of 4,000 


‘‘libertini generis ’’ to Sardinia, under the pretense 
of military or police duty, but really in the hope 
that the malaria of the island might be fatal to 
them. Others were to leave Italy unless they aban- 
doned their religion (Tacit. Annal. ii. 85; comp. 
Suet. Tiber. c. 36). Josephus (Ant. xviii. 3, § 5), 
narrating the same fact, speaks of the 4,000 who 
were sent to Sardinia as Jews, and thus identifies 
them with the “libertinum genus’ of Tacitus. 
Philo (Legat. ad Caium, p. 1014, C) in like manner 
says, that the greater part of the Jews of Rome 
were in the position of freedmen (aeAev0epwOév- 
tes), and had been allowed by Augustus to settle 
in the Trans-Tiberine part of the city, and to fol- 
low their own religious customs unmolested (comp. 
Horace, Sat. i. 4, 145, i. 9, 70). The expulsion 
from Rome took place A. D. 19; and it is an in- 
genious conjecture of Mr. Humphry’s (Comm. on 
Acts, ad loc.) that those who were thus banished 
from Italy may have found their way to Jerusalem, 
and that, as haying suffered for the sake of their 
religion, they were likely to be foremost in the oppo- 
sition to a teacher like Stephen, whom they looked 
on as impugning the sacredness of all that they 
most revered. LORE s ip ee 


LIB’*NAH (7229 [whiteness, splendor]: 
[Rom.] AeBya, Aeuvd, Aouvd, [AoByd, AoBydy; 
Vat. also] Anuva, Sevva; Alex. [also] AcBuve, 
[AaBuva,] AoBeva, AoBeva; [Sin. in Is. xxxvii. 
8,] Aouva : Libna, Labana, Lebna, Lobnay, a city 
which lay in the southwest part of the Hely Land. 
It was taken by Joshua immediately after the rout 
of Beth-horon. ‘That eventful day was ended by 
the capture and destruction of MAKKEDAH (Josh. 


@ In Cyrene one fourth, in Alexandria two fifths 
of the whole (Jos. Ant. xiv. 7, § 2, xiv. 10, § 1, xix. 5, 
§ 2; B. J. ii. 18, § 75 ¢. Ap. 2,§ 4). 

b * Wieseler regards cai before Kupynvaiwy as expli- 
cative (namely, to wit’), and hence makes all those 
enumerated Libertines (/ibertin?) and members of one 
and the same synagogue. He thus finds evidence here 
that Paul was a /ibertinus, or the descendant of one, and 
acquired his Roman citizenship in that way. (See his 
Chronologie des Apost. Zeitalters, p. 63.) This construc- 
tion is forced and untenable. The distribution of the: 
several] nationalities (as suggested above) has its anal- 


ogy in modern Jewish customs in the East. At Jeru- 
salem, for example, the Jews, who are mostly of foreign 
origin, are divided into communities more or less dis- 
tinct according to the countries from which they come, 
and they assemble for worship in different congrega- 
tions or synagogues. At Safed also, in Galilee, where 
the Jews are somewhat numerous, they appropriate 
four of their synagogues to the Spanish and Arabian 
Jews, and four to the German and Polish Jews. HH. 

¢ Wiltsch gives no information beyond the fact just 
mentioned. 
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x. 28); and then the host — “ Joshua, and all Is- 
rael with him’? — moved of to Libnah, which was 
also totally destroyed, its king and all its inhabi- 
tants (Josh. x. 29, 30, 32, 39, xii. 15). The next 
place taken was Lachish. 

Libnah belonged to the district of the Shefelah, 
the maritime lowland of Judah, among the cities 
of which district it is enumerated (Josh. xv. 42), 
not in close connection with either Makkedah or 
Lachish, but in an independent group of nine 
towns, among which are Keilah, Mareshah, and 
Nezib,¢ Libnah was appropriated with its “ sub- 
urbs’’ to the priests (Josh. xxi. 13; 1 Chr. vi. 57). 
In the reign of Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat 
it “revolted” from Judah at the same time with 
Edom (2 K. viii. 22; 2 Chr. xxi. 10); but, beyond 
the fact of their simultaneous occurrence, there is 
no apparent connection between the two events. 
On completing or relinquishing the siege of Lachish 
—which of the two is not quite certain — Sen- 
nacherib laid siege to Libnah (2 K. xix. 8; Is. 
xxxvll. 8). While there he was joined by Rab- 
shakeh and the part of the army which had visited 
Jerusalem (2 K. xix. 8; Is. xxxvii. 8), and received 
the intelligence of Tirhakah’s approach; and it 
would appear that at Libnah the destruction of the 
Assyrian army took place, though the statements 
of Herodotus (ii. 141) and of Josephus (Ant. x. 1, 
§ 4) place it at Pelusium.? (See Rawlinson, Herod. 
i. 480.) , 

It was the native place of Hamutal, or Hamital, 
the queen of Josiah, and mother of Jehoahaz (2 K. 
xxiii. 31) and Zedekiah (xxiv. 18; Jer. lii. 1). It 
is in this connection that its name appears for the 
last tie in the Bible. 16 


Libnah is described by Eusebius and Jerome in 
the Onomasticon (s. v. Ageva and ‘ Lebna’’) merely 
as a village of the district of Wleutheropolis. Its 
site has hitherto escaped not only discovery, but, 
until lately, even conjecture. Professor Stanley 
(S. f& P. 207 note, 258 note), on the ground of the 
accordance of the name Libnah (white) with the 
“ Blanchegarde ”’ of the Crusaders, and of both with 
the appearance of the place, would locate it at 

"ell es-Sufich, “a white-faced hill. . . which forms 
a conspicuous object in the eastern part of the 
plain,’ and is situated 5 miles N.W. of Beit- 
Jibrin. But Tell es-Safich has claims to be iden- 
tified with Garu, which are considered under that 
head in this work. Van de Velde places it with 
confidence at Arak el-Menshiyeh, a hill about 
4 miles W. of Beit-Jibrin, on the‘ ground of its 
being “the only site between Swmezl (Makkedah) 
and Um Lakhis (Lachish) showing an ancient for- 
tified position’ (Aemoir, 330; in his Syrea and 
Palestine it is not named). But as neither Um 
Lakhis nor Sumeil, especially the latter, are iden- 
tified with certainty, the conjecture must be left for 
further exploration. One thing must not be over- 
looked, that although Libnah is in the lists of Josh. 
xv. specified as being in the lowland, yet 3 of the 
8 towns which form its group have been actually 
identified as situated among the mountains to the 


a The sites of these have all been discovered, not 
in the lowland, as they are specified, but in the moun- 
tains immediately to the south and east of Beit-Jibrin. 

b The account of Berosus, quoted by Josephus (Ant. 
x. 1, § 5), is that the destruction took place when Sen- 
nacherib had reached Jerusalem, after his Egyptian 
expedition, on the first night of the siege. His words 
are, ‘Yroorpéas ..... els Ta ‘IepoodAvpa ..-. + Kata 
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immediate S./and E. of Bezt-Jibrin. — The name 
is also found in Surmor-LipNATH. G. 


LIB’NAH (m2? : Sam. moa: and so 
the LXX. [Vat.] Acuwva; [Rom.] Alex. AcBava: 
Lebn), one of the stations at which the Israelites 
encamped, on their journey between the wilderness 
of Sinai and Kadesh. It was the fifth in the 
series, and lay between Rimmon-parez and Rissah 
(Num. xxxiii. 20, 21.) If e-Hiidherah be Haze- 
roth, then Libnah would be situated somewhere on 
the western border of the Aélanitic arm of the Red 
Sea. But no trace of the name has yet been dis- 
covered; and the only conjecture which appears to 
have been made concerning it is that it was iden- 
tical with Laban, mentioned in Deut. i. 1. The 
word in Hebrew signifies “ white,’ and in that case 
may point either to the color of the spot or to the 
presence of white poplar (Stanley, S. g P. App. 
§ 77). Count Bertou in his recent tude, le Mont 
for, etc., 1860, endeavors to identify Libnah with 
the city of Judah noticed in the foregoing article. 
But there is little in his arguments to support this 
theory, while the position assigned to Libnah of 
Judah —in the Shefelah or maritime district, not 
amongst the towns of “the South,” which latter 
form a distinct division of the territory of the 
tribe, in proximity to Edom — seems of itself to be 
fatal to it. 

The reading of the Samaritan Codex and Ver- 
sion, Lebonah, is supported by the LXX., but not 
apparently by any other authority. The Targum 
Pseudojonathan on the passage plays with the 
name, according to the custom of the later Jewish 
writings: ‘ Libnah, a place, the boundary of which 
is a building of brickwork,” as if the name were 


23, Lebénah, a brick. G. 
LIB/’NI Giae [white]: AoBevt; [Vat. M. 


vet, exe. Ex. vi. 17:] Lobni, and once, Num. iii. 
18, Lebdni). 1. The eldest son of Gershom, the 
son of Levi (Ex. vi. 17; Num. iii. 18; 1 Chr. vi. 
17, 20), and ancestor of the family of the Lib- 
NITES. 

2. [Vat. AoBeve:.] The son of Mahli, or Ma- 
hali, son of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 29), as the text at 
present stands. It is probable, however, that he is 
the same with the preceding, and that something 
has been omitted (comp. vy. 29 with 20, 42). 
[Manty, 1.] 


LIB/NITES, THE (°D2577 [patr. see 
above | : 6 AoBevt; [ Vat. AoBeve::| Lobmi, Leb- 
nitica, se. familic), the descendants of Libni, eldest 
son of Gershom, who formed one of the chief 
branches of the great Levitical family of Gershon- 
ites (Num. iii. 21, xxvi. 58). 

LIB’YA (A:Bin, ArBia: [Libyt]) occurs only 
in Acts ii. 10,¢ in the periphrasis “the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene” (rd mépn THs AiBons THs 
kata Kuphyny), whieh obviously means the Cyre- 
naica. Similar expressions are used by Dion Cas- 
slus (A:BUn 7 ep) Kuphyny, liii. 12) and Josephus 


Thy TpwoTAY THS mOAoOpKias VWKTA StabOepovTar, etc. 
Professor Stanley, on the other hand, inclines to agree 
with the Jewish tradition, which places the event in 
the pass of Beth-horon, and therefore on the road be- 
tween Libnah and Jerusalem (S. §° P. 207 note). 


e * The A. V. has “Libya” for (5 in Ezek. 


xxxviii. 5. H. 
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(q mpds Kuphyny AiBin, Ant. xvi. 6, § 1), as 
noticed in the article Cyrene. The name Libya 
is applied by the Greek and Roman writers to the 
African continent, generally however excluding 
Egypt. The consideration of this and its more 
restricted uses has no place in this work. The 
Hebrews, whose geography deals with nations rather 
than countries, and, in accordance with the genius 
of Shemites, never generalizes, had no names for 
continents or other large tracts comprising several 
countries ethnologically or otherwise distinct: the 
single mention is therefore of Greek origin. Some 
account of the Lubim, or primitive Libyans, as 
well as of the Jews in the Cyrenaica, is given 
in other articles. [Lusim; CyrENr.] 
Ls tepals 


* LIB/YANS (D929: Aipues: Lybia), A. 
Y. Dan. xi. £3, should be Lupim. H. 


LICE (832, DDD, DD, chinnim, chinnam: 
oxvipes, oKvimes: sciniphes, cinifes). This word 
occurs in the A. Y. only in Ex. viii. 16, 17, 18, 
and in Ps. ev. 31; both of which passages have 
reference to the third great plague of Egypt. In 
Exodus the miracle is recorded, while in the Psalm 
grateful remembrance of it is made. The Hebrew 
word 4— which, with some slight variation, occurs 
only in Ex. viii. 16, 17, 18, and in Ps. ey. 831 —has 
given occasion to whole pages of discussion; some 
commentators — amongst whom may be cited Mi- 
chaelis (Seppl. s. v.), Oedmann (in Vermisch. 
Samm. i. yi. p. 80‘, Rosenmiler (Schol, in Ex. viii. 
12), Harenberg (Obs. Crit. de DDD, in Miscell. 
Lips. Nov. vol. ii. pt. iv. p. 617), Dr. Geddes ( Crit. 
Rem. Ex. viii. 17), Dr. Harris (Nat. Hist. of 
Bible), to which is to be added the authority of 
Philo (De Vit. Mos. ii. 97, ed. Mangey) and Origen 
(Hom. Tert. in Heod.), and indeed modern writers 
generally — suppose that gnats are the animals 
intended by the original word; while, on the other 
hand, the’ Jewish Rabbis, Josephus (Ant. ii. 14, § 
3), Bochart (/Zieroz. iii. 457, ed. Rosenm.), Mon- 
tanus, Miinster (Crit. Sac. in Ex. yiii. 12), Bryant 
(Plagues of Egypt, p. 56), and Dr. Adam Clarke 
are in favor of the translation of the A. V. The 
old versions, the Chaldee paraphrase, the Targums 
of Jonathan and Onkelos, the Syriac, the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, the Arabic, are claimed by Bochart 
as supporting the opinion that lice are here in- 
tended. Another writer believes he can identify 
the chinniim with some worm-like creatures (per- 
haps some kind of Scolopendride) called tarrentes, 
mentioned in Vinisauf’s account of the expedition 
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of Richard I. into the Holy Land, and which by 
their bites during the night-time occasioned extreme 
pain (Harmer’s Observat. Clarke's ed. iii. 549). 
With regard to this last theory it may fairly be 
said that, as it has not a word of proof or authority 
to support it, it may at once he rejected as fanciful. 
Those who believe that the plague was one of gnats 
or mosquitoes appear to ground their opinion solely 
on the authority of the LXX., or rather on the 
interpretation of the Greek word cxvides, as given 
by Philo (De Vit. Mos. ii. 97) and Origen (fom. 
IIL. in Exodum). The advocates of the other 
theory, that lice are the animals meant by chinnim, 
and not gnats, base their arguments upon these 
facts: (1) because the chinnim sprang from the 
dust, whereas gnats come from the waters; (2) 
because gnats, though they may greatly irritate men 
and beasts, cannot properly be said to be “in” 
them; (3) because their name is derived from a 
root © which signifies “to establish,’’ or “to fix,” 
which cannot be said of gnats; (4) because if gnats 
are intended, then the fourth plague of flies would 
be unduly anticipated; (5) because the Talmudists 
use the word chinnah in the singular number to 
mean a louse; as it is said in the 7veatise on the 
Sabbath, “ As is the man who slays a camel on 
the Sabbath, so is he who slays a louse on the 
Sabbath.” ¢ 


Let us examine these arguments as briefly as 
possible. First, the LXNX. has been quoted as a 
direct proof that chinnim means gnats; and cer- 
tainly in such a matter as the one before us it is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the authority of 
the translators, who dwelt in Egypt, and therefore 
must be considered good authorities on this subject. 
But is it quite clear that the Greek word they 
made use of has so limited a signification? Does 
the Greek oxviy or Kya Mean a gnat?4d Let the 
reader, however, read carefully the passages quoted 
in the foot-notes, and he will see at once that at 
any rate there is very considerable doubt whether 
any one particular animal is denoted by the Greek 
word. In the few passages where it occurs in 
Greek authors the word seems to point in some 
instances clearly enough to the well-known pests of 
field and garden, the plant-lice or aphides. By the 
oxviy év xépa, the proverb referred to in the note, 
is very likely meant one of those small active 
jumping insects, common under leaves and under 
the bark of trees, known to entomologists by the 
name of spring-tails (Poduride). The Greek lex- 
icographers, having the derivation of the word in 
view, generally define it to be some small worm- 
like creature that eats away wood; if they used the 


a Considerable doubt has been entertained by some 
scholars as to the origin of the word, See the remarks 
of Gesenius and First. 

b JAD. But see Ges. Thes. 8. v ies 

e¢ De Sabb. cap. 14, fol. 107, db. 

d oxvis. Goov xAwpov Te Kal TeTpaAmTEpov* and 

kvié (kviy). Gdov mrmyvorv, Omovoy KOverTL. 
(Hesych. Lex. s. v.) 
Kvily, Gwibov, 7 yeveKy) TOU KVUTOs. 
Kvies, Oumara Ta TmepiBeBpwpeva, Kal Cniibra TOY 
Evdopaywv. 
oxvap, Coov XAwpsv Te Kal TeTpanTepov’ Cov KwVw- 
m@des* Coov piKpov Evdspayor. ; 
(Phavorin, s. v.) 
n oKvil ev xdpa. 


Phryn. (Lob.) p. 400. Plut. ii. 636, D. 


Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. ii. cap. ult.) speaks of 
oxvimes, and calls them worms. Dioscorides (iii. de 
Uimo) speaks of the well-known viscid secretion on the 
leaves of plants and trees, and says that when this 
moisture is dried up, animalcules like gnats appear 
(Onpidia kwvwrwedq). In another place (vy. 181) he 
calls them oxwAnkes. No doubt plant-lice are meant. 
Aetius Gi. 9) speaks of kvidhes, by which word he 
clearly means plant-lice, or aphides. Aristophanes 
associates the xvimes (aphides) with wives (gall-flies), 
and speaks of them as injuring the young shoots of 
the vines (Aves, p. 427). Aristotle (Hist. An. viii. 8, 
§ 9) speaks of a bird, woodpecker, which he terms 
kveroAoyos. Gnats are for the most part taken on the 
wing; but the «vimes here alluded to are doubtless 
the various kinds of ants, lurve, aphides, lepismide, 
‘coccine, oniscide, ete. ete., which are found on the 
leaves and under the bark of trees. 


LICE 


term winged, the winged aphis is most likely in- 
tended, and perhaps vermdiculus may sometimes 
refer to the wingless individual. Because, however, 
the lexicons occasionally say that the cxviy is like 
a gnat (the “green and four-winged insect”? of 
Hesychius), many commentators have come to the 
hasty conclusion that some species of gnat is de- 
noted by the Greek term; but resemblance by no 
means constitutes identity, and it will be seen that 
this insect, the aphis, even though it be winged, is 
far more closely allied to the wingless louse (pedic- 
ulus) than it is to the grat, or to any species of 
the family Culicide; for the term lice, as applied 
to the various kinds of aphides (Phytophthiria, as 
is their appropriate scientific name), is by no means 
merely one of analogy. ‘The wingless aphis is in 
appearance somewhat similar to the pecdiculus ; 
and indeed a great authority, Burmeister, arranges 
the Anoplura, the order to which the pediculus 
belongs, with the. Rhyncota, which contains the 
sub-order //omoptera, to which the aphides belong. 
Hence, by an appropriate transfer, the same word 
which in Arabic means pediculus is applied in one 
of its significations to the ‘thistle black with 
plant-lice.”’ very one who has observed the this- 
tles of this country black with the peculiar species 
that infests them can see the force of the meaning 
assiened to it in the Arabic language. 

Again, almost all the passages where the Greek 
word occurs speak of the animal, be it what it may, 
as being injurious to plants or trees; it cannot 
therefore be applied in a restricted sense to any 
gn (culex or simuliwn), for the Culicide are emi- 
nently blood-suckers, not vegetable-feeders.? 

Oedmann (Vermisch. Saminlung. i. ch, vi.) is of 
opinion that the species of mosquito denoted by 
the chinnim is probably some minute kind allied 
to the Culex reptans, s. pulicaris of Linneus. 
That such an insect might have been the instru- 
ment God made use of in the third plague with 
which He visited the Ugyptians is readily granted, 
so far as the irritating powers of the creature are 
concerned, for the members of the genus Simuliwmn 
(sand-fly) are a terrible pest in those localities where 
they abound. But no proof at all can be brought 
forward in support of this theory. 

Bryant, in illustrating the propriety of the plague 
being one of lice, has the following very just 
remarks: “The Keyptians affected great external 
purity, and were very nice both in their persons 
and clothing. . . . Uncommon care was taken not 
to harbor any vermin. ‘They were particularly 
solicitous on this head; thinking it would be a 
great profanation of the temple which they entered 
if any animalcule of this sort were concealed in 
their garments.’ And we learn from Herodotus 
that so scrupulous were the priests on this point 
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that they used to shave the hair off their heads and 
bodies every third day for fear of harboring ary 
louse while occupied in their sacred duties (Herod. 
ii. 87). “ We may hence see what an abhorrence 
the Keyptians showed towards this sort of vermin, 
and that the judgments inflicted by the hand of 
Moses were adapted to their prejudices” (Bryant’s 
Observations, ete., p. 56). 

The evidence of the old versions, adduced by 
Bochart in support of his opinion, has been called 
in question by Rosenmiiller and Geddes, who will 
not allow that the words used by the Syriac, the 
Chaldee, and the Arabic versions, as the representa- 
tives of the Hebrew word chinnim, can properly be 
translated dice ; but the interpretations which they 
themselves allow to these words apply better to lice 
than to gnats; and it is almost certain that the 
normal meaning of the words in all these three 
versions, and indisputably in the Arabic, applies to 
lice. It is readily granted that some of the argu- 
ments brought forward by Bochart (//ceroz. iii. 457, 
ed. Rosenm.) and his consentients are unsatisfactory. 
As the plague was certainly miraculous, nothing 
can be deduced from the assertion made that the 
chinnim sprang from the dust; neither is Bochart’s 
derivation of the Hebrew word accepted by scholars 
generally. Much force however is contained in the 
Talmudical use of the word chinnah, to express a 
louse, though Gesenius asserts that nothing can be 
adduced thence. a 


On the whole, therefore, this much appears cer- 
tain, that those commentators who assert that chin- 
mim means gnats have arrived at this conclusion 
without suflicient authority; they have based their 
arguments solely on the evidence of the LXX., 
though it is by no means proved that the Greek 
word used by these translators has any reference to 
givats ; © the Greek word, which probably originally 
denoted any small irritating creature, being derived 
from a root which means to dite, to gniw, was 
used in this general sense, and selected by the 
LXX. translators to express the original word, 
which has an origin kindred to that of the Greek 
word, but the precise meaning of which they did 
not know. ‘They had in view the derivation of the 
Hebrew term chinndh, from chdndh, “to gnaw,” 
and most appropriately rendered it by the Greek 
word kyip, from kyaw, “to gnaw.” It appears 
therefore that there is not sutticient authority for 
departing from the translation of the A. V., which 
renders the Hebrew word by lee; and as it is sup- 
ported by the evidence of many of the old versions, 
it is best to rest contente+ with it. At any rate the 
point is still open, and no hasty conclusion can be 
adopted concerning it. Nile et 


LIEUTENANTS (O°2277WTN). The 


“Nigricans et quasi pediculis obsitus 


apparuit carduus ” (Gol. Arab. Lew. s. v.). 

6 The mosquito and gnat belong to the family of 
Culicida. Whe Simulium, to which genus the Culex 
reptans (Lin.) belongs, is comprised under the family 
Tipulidz. his is a northern species, and probably 
not found in Egypt. The Simudia, or sand-flies, are 
most inveterate blood-suckers, whose bites often give 
rise to very painful swellings. 

Although Origen and Philo both understand by the 
Greek gxviyy some minute winged insect that stings, 
yet their testimony by no means proves that a similar 


use of the term was restricted to it by the LXX. 
translators. It has been shown, from the quotations 
given above, that the Greek word has a wide significa- 
tion; it is an aphis, a worm, a flea, or a spring-tail — 
in fact any small insect-like animal that biles ; and 
all therefore that should legi imately be deduced from 
the words of these two writers is that they applied in 
this instance to some irritating winged insect a term 
which, from its derivation, so appropriately describes 
its irritating properties. ‘Their insect seems to refer 
to some species of midge ( Ceratopogon). 

ec If the LXX. understood gnals by the Hebrew 
term, why did not these translators use some well- 
known Greek name for gnat, as kwvwW or éumis? 
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Hebrew achashdrapan was the official title of the 
satraps or viceroys who governed the provinces of 
the Persian empire; it is rendered “lieutenant” in 
Fsth. iii, 12, viii. 9, ix. 8; Ezr. viii. 36, and 
‘prince ’’ in Dan. iii. 2, vi. 1, &e. Waals B: 


LIGN ALOES. [Ators.] 


LIGURE (en, leshem: Xvybpiov; Ald. 
Gpyvp.ov 3 Alex. idkivOos: liguius). A precious 
stone mentioned in Ix. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12, as the 
first in the third row of the high-priest’s breast- 
plate. “And the third row, a ligure, an agate, and 
an amethyst.” It is impossible to say, with any 
certainty, what stone is denoted by the Hebrew 
term. ‘lhe LXX. version generally, the Vulgate 
and Josephus (B. J. v. 5, § 7), understand the /yn- 
curium or liguium; but it is a matter of consid- 
erable difficulty to identify the liguriwm of the an- 
cients with any known precious stone. Dr. Wood- 
ward and some old commentators have supposed that 
it was some kind of belemmnite, because, as these fos- 
sils contain bituminous particles, they have thought 
that they have been able to detect, upon heating or 
rubbing pieces of them, the absurd origin which 
Theophrastus (Frag. ii. 28, 31, xv. 2, ed. Schnei- 
der) and Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. iii.) aseribe to the 
lyncurium. Others have imagined that amber is 
denoted by this word; but Theophrastus, in the 
passage cited above, hag given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the stone, and clearly distinguishes it from 
electvon, or amber. Amber, moreoyer, is too soft 
for engraving upon; while the lyncurtwn was a 
hard stone, out of which seals were made. Anoth- 
er interpretation seeks the origin of the word in the 
country of Liguri@ (Genoa), where the stone was 
found, but makes no attempt at identification. 
Others again, without reason, suppose the opal to 
be meant (Rosenmiill. Sch. in sa. xxviii. 19). 
Dr. Watson (Pil. Trans. vol. li. p. 394) identi- 
fies it with the downline. Beekmann (//ist. /n- 
vent. i. 87, Bohn) believes, with Braun, Ipiphanius, 
and J. de Laet, that the description of the /yncu- 
rium agrees well with the hyacinth stone of modern 
mineralogists.? With this supposition Hill (Votes 
on Theophrastus on Stones, § 50, p. 166) and Ros- 
enmiiller (Mineral. of Bible, p.36, Bib. Cab.) agree. 
It must be confessed, however, that this opinion is 
far from satisfactory, for there is the following diffi- 
culty in the identification of the /yneuriwm with the 
hyacinth. Theophrastus, speaking of the properties 
of the lyncurium, says that it attracts not only 
light particles of wood, but fragments of iron and 
brass. Now there is no peculiar attractive power in 
the hyaciuth; nor is Beckmann’s explanation of 
this point sufficient. He says: “If we consider 
its (the /yncurium’s) attracting of small bodies in 
the same light which our hyacinth has in common 
with all stones of the glassy species, I cannot see 
anything to controvert this opinion, and to induce 
us to believe the dyncuriwm and the towrmaline to 
be the same.” But surely the lyneuriwm, what- 


@ The LXX. gives catpamys, otpatnyds, and Yratos; 
the Vulgate salrapes and princeps. Both the Hebrew 
and the Greek words are modifications of the same 
Sanskrit root: but pbilologists are not agreed as to the 
form or meaning of the word. Gesenius ( Zhes. p. 74) 
adopts the opinion of Von Bohlen that it comes from 
kshatriya-pati, meaning “ warrior of the host.” Pott 
(Etym. Forsch. Pref. p. 68) suggests other derivations 
more in consonance with the position of the satraps as 
civil rather than military rulers. 
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ever it be, had in a marked manner magnetic prop- 
erties; indeed, the term was applied to the stone 
on this very account, for the Greek name ligurion 
appears to be derived from Aeixeww, ‘ to lick,” “ to 
attract; ’’ and doubtless was selected by the LXX. 
translators for this reason to express the Hebrew 
word, which has « similar derivation.¢ More prob- 
able, though still inconclusive, appears the opinion 
of those who identify the /yncuriwm with the tour- 
maline, or more definitely with the red variety 
known as rubellite, which is a hard stone and used 
as a gem, and sometimes sold for 7¢d sapphire. 
Tourmaline becomes, as is well known, electrically 
polar when heated. Leckmann’s objection, that 
‘had Theophrastus been acquainted with the 
tourmaline, he would have remarked that it did not 
acquire its attractive power till it was heated,’ is 
answered by his own admission on the passage, 
quoted from the //istoive de ? Académie for 1717, 
p- 7 (see Beckmann, i. 91). 

Tourmaline is a mineral found in many parts of 
the world. ~The Duke de Noya purchased two of 
these stones in Holland, which are there called 
aschentiikker.  Linnseus, in his preface to the 
Flora Zeylandica, mentions the stone under the 
nane of lapis electricus from Ceylon. The natives 
eall it towrmamal (vid. Phil. Trans. in loc. cit.). 
Many of the precious stones which were in the pos- 
session of the Israelites during their wanderings 
were no doubt obtained from the Egyptians, who 
might have procured from the Tyrian merchants 
specimens from even India and Ceylon, ete. The 
fine specimen of rwbellite now in the British Muse- 
um belonged formerly to the King of Ava. 

The word ligure is unknown in modern mine- 
ralogy. Phillips (Mineral. 87) mentions ligurite, 
the fragments of which are uneven and transparent, 
with a vitreous lustre. ‘It occurs ina sort of talcose 
rock in the banks of a river in the Apennines. 

The claim of rubellite to be the leshem of Scrip- 
ture is very uncertain, but it is perhaps better than 
that of the other minerals which writers have from 
time to time endeavored to identify with it. 

Wits 

LIK’HI (T1772, [learned]: Aculy; [Vat. 
Aakeewu;| Alex. Aareto: Leci), a Manassite, son 
of Shemida, the son of Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 19). 

* LIKING (A. V.), as a noun, means “ condi- 
tion,’ Job xxxix. 14: “Their young ones are in 
and as a participle (O°D97), 
‘conditioned ’? (Dan. i. 10): «“ Why. should he see 


your faces worse liking than the children which are 
of your sort? ”’ H. 


LILY (J, shiishan, TBWVWD, shdshan- 
nah : ieplvov, Matt. yi. 28,29). The Hebrew word 
is rendered “ rose”? in the Chaldee Targum, and by 
Maimonides and other rabbinical writers, with the 
exception of Kimchi and Ben Melech, who in 1 RK. 
vii. 19 translated it by ‘violet.’ In the Judso- 


good liking; ™ 


b Biusching, p. 342, from Dutens, Des Pierres pré- 
cieuses, p. 61, says, “ the hyacinth is not found in the 
Hast.” This is incorrect, for it occurs in Egypt, Cey- 
lon, and the East Indies (y. Mineral. and Crystall. 
Orr’s Circle of Sciences, p. 515). 


c Thes. 8. v. pw). Fiirst says of mw, “cujus 


nos fugit origo. Targ. vertit, 17.33), h. e. Gr 


Kéyxpos,. de quo Smiris (Shamir) genere y. Plin 
xxxiy. 4.” 
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Spanish version of the Canticles, shidshdn and shé- 
shannah are always translated by rosa ; but in Hos. 
xiv. 5 the latter is rendered lirio. But splyoy, or 
“lily,” is the uniform rendering of the LXX., and 
is in all probability the true one, as it is supported 
by the analogy of the Arabic and Persian susan, 
which has the same meaning to this day, and by 
the existence of the same word in Syriac and Cop- 
tic. The Spanish azucena, a “white lily,” is 
merely a modification of the Arabic. 

But although there is little doubt that the word 
denotes some plant of the lily species, it is by no 
means certain what individual of this class it espe- 
cially designates. Father Souciet (Recueil de diss. 
crit. 1715) labored to prove that the lily of Scrip- 
ture is the “ crown-imperial,”’ the Persian das, the 
Kptvov BagtArcdy of the Greeks, and the /vitillaria 
imperialis of Linneeus. So common was this plant 
in Persia, that it is supposed to have given its name 
to Susa, the capital (Athen. xii. 1; Bochart, 
Phateg, ii. 14). But there is no proof that it was 
at any time common in Palestine, and  ¢he lily ” 
par excellence of Persia would not of necessity be 
“the lily ’’ of the Holy Land. Dioscorides (i. 62) 
bears witness to the beauty of the lilies of Syria 
and Pisidia, from which the best perfume was made. 
He says (iii? 106 [116]) of the kpivoy Baoirucdy 
that the Syrians call it caca (= shushan), and the 
Africans &B8{8AaBov, which Bochart renders in 


Hebrew characters ah DAN, “white shoot.’ 
Kiihn, in his note on the passage, identifies the 
plant in question with the Liliwm candidum of 
Linneus. It is probably the same as that called 
in the Mishna “king’s lily? (Kulaim, v. 8). Pliny 
(xxi. 5) defines kplvoy as ‘“rubens lilium;’’ and 
Dioscorides, in another passage, mentions the fact 
that there are lilies with purple flowers; but whether 
by this he intended the Lilium Martagon or Chal- 
cedonicum, Kiihn leaves undecided. Now in the 
passage of Athenzeus above quoted it is said, So0- 
gov yap elvar Th EAAhvav pwrvn Td Kplvov. But 
in the Ltymologicum Magnum (s. v. Sovoa) we 
find +& yap Aclpia bd TOY Powlkwy cotoa A€y- 
erat. As the shushan is thus identified both with 
kplyov, the red or purple lily, and with Aefpioy, the 
white lily, it is evidently impossible from the word 
itself to ascertain exactly the kind of lily which is 
referred to. If the shushan or shoshunnah of the 
O. T. and the xpivoy of the Sermon on the Mount 
be identical, which there seems no reason to doubt, 
the plant designated by these terms must have 
heen a conspicuous object on the shores of the Lake 
of Gennesaret (Matt. vi. 28; Luke xii. 27); it must 
haye flourished in the deep broad valleys of Pales- 
tine (Cant. ii. 1), among the thorny shrubs (ibid. ii. 
2), and pastures of the desert (7). ii. 16, iv. 5, vi. 
3), and must have been remarkable for its rapid 
and luxuriant growth (Hos. xiv. 5; Keclus. xxxix. 
14). ‘That its flowers were brilliant in color would 
seem to be indicated in Matt. vi. 28, where it is 
compared with the gorgeous robes of Solomon ; and 
that this color was scarlet or purple is implied in 
Cant. y. 13.¢ There appears to be no species of lily 
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which so completely answers all these requirements 
as the Lilium Chalcedonicum, or Scarlet Martagon, 
which grows in profusion in the Levant. But 
direct evidence on the point is still to be desired 
from the observation of travellers. We haye, how- 
ever, a letter from Dr. Bowring, referred to (Gard. 
Chron. ii. 854), in which, under the name of Lilia 
Syriaca, Lindley identifies with the L. Chaleedon- 
icum a flower which is “ abundant in the district of 
Galilee’ in the months of April and May. Sprengel 
(Ant. Bot. Spec. i. p. 9) identifies the Greek kpivoy 
with the L. Martagon. 


Lilium Chalcedonicum. 


With regard to the other plants which have been 
identified with the shushan, the difficulties are many 
and great. Gesenius derives the word from a root 
signifying ‘+to be white,’ and it has hence been 
inferred that the shushan is the white lily. But it 
is by no means certain that the Lilium candidum 
grows wild in Palestine, though a specimen was 
found by Forskal at Zambak in Arabia Velix.> 
Dr. Royle (Kitto’s Cyclop. art. “ Shushan”’) iden- 
tified the “lily ’’ of the Canticles with the lotus of 
Egypt, in spite of the many allusions to “ feeding 
among the lilies.’’ The purple flowers of the khod, 
or wild artichoke, which abounds in the plain north 
of Tabor and in the Valley of Esdraélon, have been 
thought by some to be the ‘lilies of the field” 
alluded to in Matt. vi. 28 (Wilson, Lands of the 
Bible, ii. 110). A recent traveller mentions a plant, 
with lilac flowers like the hyacinth, and called by 
the Arabs usweth, which he considered to be of the 
species denominated lily in Scripture (Bonar, 
Desert of Sinai, p. 329). Lynch enumerates the 
“lily”? as among the plants seen by him on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, but gives no details which 
could lead to its identification (/axped. to Jordan, 
p. 286). He had previously observed the water- 
lily on the Jordan (p. 173), but omits to mention 
whethér it was the yellow (Nuphar lute) or the 


@ According to another opinion, the allusion in this 
yerse is to the fragrance and not the color of the lily, 
and, if so, the passage is favorable to the claims of the 
L, candidum, which is highly tragrant, while the L. 
Chalcedonicum is almost destitute of odor. The lily of 
the N. T. may still be the latter. 

6 But Strand (Flor. Palast.) mentions it as growing 
near Joppa, and Kitto (Phys. Hist. of Pal. 219) makes 


especial mention of the L. candiduwm growing in Pal- 
estine; and in connection with the habitat given by 
Strand it is worth observing that the lily is mentioned 
(Cant. ii. 1) with the rose of Sharon. Now let this be 
compared with Jerome's Comment. ad Is. xxxiii. 9: 
Saron omnis juxta Joypen Lyddamque appellatur 
regio in qua latissimi campi fertilesque tenduntur ” 
W. H. 
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white (Nymphea alba). “ The only ‘Iilies ’ which 
I saw in Palestine,’ says Prof. Stanley, “in the 
months of March and April, were large yellow 
water-lilies, in the clear spring of ’Ain Mellahah, 
near the Lake of Merom” (S. gi P. p. 429). He 
suggests that the name “lily” “ray include the 
numerous flowers of the tulip or amaryllis. kind, 
which appear in the early summer, or the autumn 
of Palestine.’ The following description of the 
Haleh-lily by Dr. Thomson (The Land and the 
Book, i. 894), were it nore precise, would perhaps 
have enabled botanists to identify it: « This Maleh- 
lily is very large, and the three inner petals meet 
above and form a gorgeous canopy, such as art 
never approached, and king never sat under, eyen 
in his utmost glory. .... .- We call it Htleh- 
lily, because it was here that it was first discovered. 


Lilium candidum. 


Its botanical name, if it have one, I am unac- 
quainted with..... Our flower delights most 
in the valleys, but is also found on the mountains. 
It grows among thorns, and I haye sadly lacerated 
my hands in extricating it from them. Nothing 
can be in higher contrast than the luxuriant vel- 
vety softness of this lily, and the crabbed tangled 
hedge of thorns about it. Gazelles still delight to 
feed among them; and you ean scarcely ride through 
the woods north of Tabor, where these lilies abound, 
without frightening them from their flowery pas- 
ture.’ If some future traveller would give a de- 
scription of the Htleh-lily somewhat less vague than 
the above, the question might be at once resolved. 
[PALEstinE — Botuny. | 

The Pheenician architects of Solomon’s temple 
decorated the capitals of the columns with “lily- 
work,’’ that is, with leayes and flowers of the lily 
(1 K. vii.), corresponding to the lotus-headed capi- 
tals of Egyptian architecture. The rim of the 
“brazen sea’? was possibly wrought in the form of 
the recurved margin of a lily flower (1 K. vii. 26). 
Whether the shdshannim and shushan mentioned 
in the titles of Ps. xlv., Ix., Ixix., and Ixxx. were 
musical instruments in the form of lilies, or wheth- 
er the word denote a musical air, will be discussed 
under the article SHosHANNIM. NYeACa Wc 

* The description in Matt. vi. 28-30 implies that 
this plant was familiar to Christ’s hearers. This 
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consideration would at once exclude Lilium candi- 
dum, which, if found at all in Syria and Palestine, 
must be extremely rare, and probably only as es- 
caped from cultivation. 

It is impossible also that any of the water-lilies 
could be intended, as the lilies mentioned grew in 
the field. 

The requirements of the text are the following: 

(1.) A plant of the order Liliacee or one of the 
allied orders of /ridacce, or Amaryllidacee. Any 
plant which would be yulgarly called a lily would 
suit the case, inasmuch as we are not to imagine 
language used here in the accurate style of a 
botanist. 

(2.) It must be « plant growing in the fields, 
with a stem of sufficient size and solidity to be an 
element of the fuel of the ¢annoor or oriental oyen. 
It is customary in the East to gather out the tares 
und yarious flowering plants from among the wheat, 
before the time of harvest, and to bind them in 
bundles, and either to feed them to the cattle, 
or burn them in the oven. ‘The lily mentioned 
must be of this character, in order to suit the nar- 
rative. 

(3.) It must be a plant of rich colored flowers, 
probably purple, inasmuch as this coler would bet- 
ter suit the comparison with the colors of royal 
garments. 

There are several plants which have been sup- 
posed to represent the lily, which we can eliminate 
by the above tests. Lilium candidum has leen 
already excluded. Anemone coronaria, with its two 
varieties of red and purple flowers, has been de- 
scribed as the plant in questicn. But in the first 
place it is the most distant possible from the lilies, 
being of the family of the aununeulacee. In the 
second place it is a low herbaceous plant, not occur- 
ring so much among wheat as in open grassy places, 
by roadsides. It has no stem, and is not gathered 
for the ovens. It is common enough, but for the 
two reasons mentioned is quite inadmissible. 

The remaining hypotheses may all be grouped 
into one class. They consist in assuming one of 
the plants of the above-named orders to be the 
plant here designated. Some have supposed the 
Lilium Chalcedonicum. Others haye supposed the 
great Iris of the Hfleh, which Dr. Thomson calls 
the Hileh lily. Others still have endeavored to 
prove the claims of others of these natural orders. 

My own opinion is, that the term ‘lily’ here is 
general, and that it does not refer to any species 
exclusively. ‘There are several fine plants of these 
orders which are found more or less diffused through 
Palestine, as Tulipa oculis-solis, Lilium Chalce- 
donicum, Iris reticulosa, and others of that genus, 
and last, but not least likely to have been before 
the eyes and in the minds of the hearers of the ser- 
mon on the Mount, Gladiolus Jilyricus. Indeed, 
if any one species more than another be designated. 
I incline to think that this is the one. 

This plant is a showy species, growing to a 
height of two or three feet, aniong the wheat and 
barley. It has a reedy stem, and a large raceme 
of purple flowers, an inch and a half broad when 
open, and it is a sufficiently striking and showy 
flower to have been the subject of the comparison. 
Moreoyer, it is one of those wild plants which are 
constantly plucked up with the other weeds, and 
fed to cattle, or burned in the fire. “ 

Still I incline to think that the Sayiour, in speak- 
ing of the lilies, used the term in the same general 
way that an inhabitant of the Middle States would 
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speak of wild lilies, in allusion to their bright colors, 
not particularly designating, or perhaps not being 
aware of the specific differences of the individuals of 
the genus. He might have seen a lily, and been 
struck with its beauty, and used that quality to illus- 
trate his speech, without knowing whether he had 
seen Lilium Philadelphicum, or L. Canadense, 01 L. 
superbum. Nay, he might have seen an Lvythvo- 
num, or a Gladiolus, and called them lilies. Or he 
might have drawn his illustration from the combined 
impression produced on his mind by all the species 
and general names. I conceive the latter to have 
been the case in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Ga kn B. 

LIME (TW: xovla: calz). This substance 
is noticed only three times in the Bible, namely, in 
Deut. xxvii. 2, 4, where it is ordered to be laid on 
the great stones whereon the law was to be written 
(A. V. “thou shalt plaister them with plaister ’’); 
in Is. xxxili. 12, where the “burnings of lime” 
are figuratively used to express complete destruc- 
tion; and in Am. ii. 1, where the prophet de- 
scribes the outrage committed on the memory of the 
king of Edom by the Moabites, when they took 
his bones and burned them into lime, i. e. calcined 
them — an indignity of which we have another in- 
stance in 2 K. xxiii. 16. That the Jews were ac- 
quainted with the use of the lime-kiln, has been 
already noticed. [FURNACE.] 2) NIGMS 3. 

* LINE. Several Hebrew words are so ren- 
dered, which in some passages admit of a closer 
discrimination. In addition to the ordinary appli- 
cations it often denotes a line or cord used for meas- 


uring purposes, as Vj) and 2, 1 K. vii 23; 2K. 


xxi. 13, &e.; PAINT, Ps. Ixxviii. 55 (56); Am. vil 
17; Is. xliv. 13, where the A. V. has “rule ’’; but 


in this last passage TW is probably “ graver,”’ 
“stylus”? (not ‘line’? as in A. V.). A peculiar use of 
the measuring line occurs in 2 Sam. viii. 2 (where 
the word is S71): Dayid, after a signal victory 
over the Moabites, who appear to have given him 
special provocation, put to death two thirds of his 
captives and spared one third. He required them to 
lie down on the ground, and then with a line meas- 
ured them off after that proportion. ‘The line as 
employed for measuring, hy a frequent metonomy 
stands often for lot, possession, or inheritance (as 


pla in Jos. xvii. 14, xix. 9; Ps. xvi. 5 (6); Ezek. 


xlvii. 13 ff.). The sense of “their line” (D5), 
i. €. of the heayens in Ps. xix. 4 (5), is uncertain. 
In this highly poetic passage it may well enough 
denote the expanse or circuit which the heavens 
measure off as they bend over all the earth, through- 
out which is to be heard the proclamation which 
they make of God's existence and attributes. So 
Hupfeld (Die Psalmen, i. 410), who agrees here 
with Hengstenberg (Die Psalmen, i. 440 f.). Paul’s 
citation of the passage (Rom. x. 18) follows the 
LXX. which has $édyyos, “asound”’ (A. V.), as 
from the strings of a lyre. By “plumb-line” 


(JJAS, only Am. vii. 7, twice) is usually under- 
stood a line with lead attached to it for determining 
the perpendicularity of objects. Jehovah, as repre- 
sented there by the prophet, stands on a straight- 
built. wall with a line in his hand, as a symbol 
of the strict justice with which He will call his 
people to account for their sins (see Baur, Der 
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Prophet Amos, p. 407, and Keil, Die 12 kleinen 
Propheten, p. 221). The proper rendering of 
Dan, Gen. xxxvill. 18, is line or cord (in the 
A. Y. “ bracelets’), by which the signet-ring was 
attached to the neck. See Conant, Genesis, ete. p. 
160. The literal and metaphorical senses blend 
themselves in Paul’s expression (éy dAAorply 
Kavu), 2 Cor. x. 16, %. e. another’s line or sphere 
of labor allotted to him by God’s providence. tH. 

LINEN. Five different Hebrew words are 
thus rendered, and it is difficult to assign to each 
its precise significance. With regard to the Greek 
words so translated in the N. T. there is less am- 
biguity. 

1. As Egypt was the great centre of the linen 
manufacture of antiquity, it is in connection with 
that country that we find the first allusion to it in 
the Bible. Joseph, when promoted to the dignity 
of ruler of the land of Egypt, was arrayed “in 
vestures of fine linen” (shésh,4 marg. * silk,’ Gen. 
xli. 42), and among the offerings for the tabernacle 
of the things which the Israelites had brought out 
of Kgypt were ‘blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen” (Iix. xxy. 4, xxxv. 6). Of twisted 
threads of this material were composed the ten 
embroidered hangings of the tabernacle (ex. xxvi. 
1), the vail which separated the holy place from 
the holy of holies (Ex. xxvi. 31), and the curtain 
fur the entrance (ver. 56), wrought with needle- 
work. The ephod of the high-priest, with its 
‘“‘curious,”’ or embroidered girdle, and the breast- 
plate of judgment, were of “/ine twined linen” 
(ex. xxviii. 6, 8, 15). Of fine linen woven in 
checker-work were made the high-priest’s tunic 
and mitre (tx. xxviii. 39). The tunics, turbans, 
and drawers of the inferior priests (Ex. xxxix. 27, 
28) are simply described as of woven work of fine 
linen. 

2. But in Ex. xxviii. 42, and Lev. vi. 10, the 
drawers of the priests and their flowing robes are 
said to be of lénen (bad %), and the tunic of the 
high-priest, his girdle, and mitre, which he wore 
on the day of atonement, were made of the same 
material (Ley. xvi. 4). Cuneeus (De ep. Hebr. 
ii. c. i.) maintained that the robes worn by the 
high-priest throughout the year, which are called 
by the Talmudists “the golden vestments,’ were 
thus named because they were made of 2 more val- 
uable kind of linen (shésh) than that of which “ the 
white vyestments,’’ worn only on the day of atone- 
ment, were composed (bad). But in the Mishna 
(Cod. Joma, iii. 7) it is said that the dress worn 
by the high-priest on the morning of the day of 
atonement was of linen of Pelusium, that is, of the 
finest description. In the evening of the same day 
he wore garments of Indian linen, which was less 
costly than the gyptian. From a comparison of 
Ex. xxviii. 42 with xxxix. 28, it seems clear that 
bad and shésh were synonymous, or, if there be any 
difference between them, the latter probably de- 
notes the spun threads, while the former is the 
linen woven from them. Maimonides (Cele ham- 
mikdash, ¢. 8) considered them as identical with 
regard to the material of which they were com- 
posed, for he says, ‘wherever in the Law bad or 
shésh are mentioned, they signify flax, that is, 
byssus.’ And Abarbanel (on Kx. xxv.) defines 
shésh to be Egyptian flax, and distinguishes it as 


a wy), or SD, as in Ez. xvi. 18. b 2. 
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composed of siz (Heb. shésh, “ six’’) threads 
twisted together, from bad, which was single. But. 
in opposition to this may be quoted Ex. xxxix. 28, 
where the drawers of the priests are said to be 
linen (bad) or fine twined linen (shésh). The wise- 
hearted among the women of the congregation spun 
the flax which was used by Bezaleel and Aholiab for 
the hangings of the tabernacle (Ix. xxxv. 25), and 
the making of linen was one of the occupations of 
women, of whose dress it formed a conspicuous part 
(Prov.? xxxi. 22; A. Vi “silks?” Ez: xvi. 10,18; 
comp. Rey. xviii. 16). In Ez. xxvii. 7 shésh is 
enumerated among the products of Egypt, which 
the Tyrians imported and used for the sails of their 
ships; and the vessel constructed for Ptolemy Philo- 
pator is said by Athenzeus to have had a sail of 
byssus (Biaowoy éxav torlov, Deipn. i. 27 F). 
Hermippus (quoted by Athenzeus) describes Egypt 
as the great emporium for sails: — 


"Ek & Atyinrou 7a Kpeuacra 
*Iotia Kat BvBAous. 


Cleopatra’s galley at the battle of Actium had a 
sail of purple canvas (Plin. xix. 5). The ephods 
worn by the priests (1 Sam. xxii. 18), by Samuel, 
though he was a Leyite (1 Sam. ii. 18), and by 
David when he danced before the ark (2 Sam. vi. 
14; 1 Chr. xv. 27), were all of linen (bad). ‘The 
man whom Daniel saw in vision by the river Hid- 
dekel was clothed in linen (bad, Dan. x. 5, xii. 6,7; 
comp. Matt. xxviii. 3). In no case is bad used for 
other than a dress worn in religious ceremonies, 
though the other terms rendered “ linen ’’ are ap- 
plied to the ordinary dress of women and persons 
in high rank. 

3. Bits, © always translated “fine linen” ex- 
cept 2 Chr. y. 12, is apparently a late word, and 
probably the same with the Greek Buaoos, by 
which it is represented by the LXX. It was used 
for the dresses of the Levite choir in the temple (2 
Chr. v. 12), for the loose upper garment worn by 
kings over the close-fitting tunie (1 Chr. xy. 27), and 
for the vail of the Temple, embroidered by the skill 
of the Tyrian artificers (2 Chr. iii. 14). Mordecai 
was arrayed in robes of /ine linen (bits) and purple 
(Esth. viii. 15) when honored by the Persian king, 
and the dress of the rich man in the parable was 
purple and fine linen (Biaoos, Luke xvi. 19). The 
Tyrians were celebrated for their skill in linen-em- 
broidery (2 Chr. ii. 14), and the house of Ashbea, 
a family of the descendants of Shelah the son of 
Judah, were workers in fine linen, probably in the 
lowland country (1 Chr. iv. 21). Tradition adds 
that they wove the robes of the kings and priests 
(Targ. Joseph), and, according to Jarchi, the hang- 
ings of the sanctuary. The cords of the canopy 
over the garden-court of the palace at Shushan 
were of fine linen (bits, sth. 1.6). “Purple and 
broidered work and fine linen” were brought by 
the Syrians to the market of Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 16), 
the dzits of Syria being distinguished from the shésh 
of Egypt, mentioned in ver. 7, as being in all prob- 
ability an Aramaic word, while shésh is referred 
to an Egyptian original.® “fine linen”’ (Bucaos), 
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with purple and silk are enumerated in Rev. xviii. 
12 as among the merchandise of the mystical Baby- 
lon; and to the Lamb’s’ wife (xix. 8) it “was 
eranted that she should be arrayed in jine linen 
(Bicowov) clean and white: ”’ the symbolical sig- 
nificance of this yesture being immediately ex- 
plained, ‘‘for the fine linen is the righteousness of 
saints.” And probably with the same intent the 
armies in heayen, who rode upon white horses 
and followed the « Faithful and True,’ were clad 
in “fine linen, white and clean,” as they went forth 
to battle with the beast and his army (Rev. xix. 
14). 

4, Eline occurs but once (Proy. vii. 16), and 
there in connection with Egypt. Schultens con- 
nects it with the Greek 08dvn, 6@dviov, which he 
supposes were derived from it. The Talmudists 
translate it by bin chebel, a cord or rope, in 
consequence of its identity in form with dtdén,¢ 
which occurs in the Targ. on Josh. ii. 15, and 
Esth. i. 6. .R. Parchon interprets it “a girdle of 
Egyptian work.’’ But in what way these cords 
were applied to the decoration of beds is not 
clear. Probably étéim was a kind of thread made 
of fine Egyptian flax, and used for ornamenting the 
coverings of beds with tapestry-work. In support 
of this may be quoted the du@itamo: of the LXX., 
and the picte tapetes of the Vulgate, which repre- 


sent the JON MIAO of the Hebrew. But 
Celsius renders the word “linen,” and appeals to 
the Greek o@évioy, obdvn, as decisive upon the 
point. See Jablonski, Opuse. i. 72, 73. 

Schultens (Proy. vii. 16) suggests that the Greek 
owSey is derived from the Hebrew sddin,e which 
is used of the thirty linen garments which Samson 
promised to his companions (Judg. xiv. 12, 13) at 
his wedding, and which he stripped from the bodies 
of the Philistines whom he slew at Ashkelon (ver. 
19). It was made by women (Proy. xxxi. 24), and 
used for girdles and under-garments (ls. iii. 23; 
comp. Mark xiv. 51). The LXX. in Judg. and 
Prov. render it givdéy, but in Judg. xiv. 13 
o0dvia is used synonymously; just as givSdy in 
Matt. xxvii. 59, Mark xv. 46, and Luke xxiii. 53, 
is the same as d@dyvia in Luke xxiv. 12; John xx. 5, 
6, xix. 40. In these passages it is seen that linen 
was used for the winding-sheets of the dead by the 
Hebrews as well as by the Greeks (Hom. Jl. xviii. 
353, xxili. 254; comp. Eur. Bacch. 819). Towels 
were made of it (Agyrioy, John xiii. 4.5), and 
napkins (covddpia, John xi. 44), like the coarse 
linen of the Egyptians. The dress of the poor 
(Keclus. xl. 4) was probably unbleached flax (@ué- 
Awoy), such as was used for barbers’ towels (Plut. 
De Garvul.). . 

The general term which included all those already 
mentioned was pishteh,/ corresponding to the Greek 
Alvoy, which was employed — like our “cotton ”? — 
to denote not only the flax (Judg. xv. 14) or raw 
material from which the linen was made, but also 
the plant itself (Josh. ii. 6), and the manufacture 
from it. It is generally opposed to wool, as a veg- 
etable product to an animal (Ley. xiii. 47, 48, 52, 


@ VAD, Bicgos, byssus. 

b In Gen, xli. 42, the Targum of Onkelos gives 
UD as the equivalent of wy. See also Ex. xxv. 
4, xxxv. 35. 


¢ JAN. d JAWS, Veneto-Ar. cxoivos. 


e JY TO, Jablonski (Opuse. i. 297, &c.) claims for 
“7 
the word an Egyptian origin. The Coptic shento is 
the representative of owSay in the N. T. 


STUD. 
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59; Deut. xxii. 11; Prov. xxxi. 13; Hos. ii. 5, 9), 
and was used for net§ (Is. xix. 9), girdles (Jer. xiii. 
1), and measuring-lines (Ez. xl. 3), as well as for 
the dress of the priests (Ez. xliv. 17, 18). Froma 
comparison of the last-quoted passages with Ix. 
xxvill. 42, and Lev. vi. 10 (3), xvi. 4, 23, it is evi- 
dent that bad and pishteh denote the same material, 
the latter being the more general term. It is 
equally apparent, from a comparison of Rey. xv. 6 
with xix. 8, 14, that Alyoy and Biaouvor are essen- 
tially the same. Mr. Yates (Teatrinum <Antiquo- 
rum, p. 276) contends that Aivoy denotes the com- 
mon flax, and Bvooos the fiver variety, and that in 
this sense the terms are used by Pausanias (vi. 26, 
§ 4). Till the time of Dr. Forster it was never 
doubted that byssus was a kind of flax, but it was 
maintained by him to be cotton. ‘That the mummy- 
cloths used by the Egyptians were cotton and not 
linen was first asserted by Rouelle (Mem. del’ Acad. 
Roy. des Scien. 1750), and he was supported in his 
opinion by Dr. Forster and Dr. Solander, after 
an examination of the mummies in the british 
Museum. But a more careful scrutiny by Mv. 
Bauer of about 400 specimens of mummy-cloth has 
shown that they were, universally, linen. Dr. Ure 
arrived independently at the same conclusion 
(Yates, Textr. Ant. b. ii.). 

One word remains to be noticed, which our A. 
VY. has translated “linen yarn” (1 K. x. 28; 2 
Chr. i. 16), brought out of Egypt by Solomon’s 
merchants. The Hebrew mikveh,@ or milcvé,> is 
variously explained. In the LEX. of 7 Kings it 
appears as a proper name, @exové, and cil the 
Vulgate Coa, a place in Arabia Felix. By the 
Syriac (2 Chr.) and Arabic translators. it was also 
regarded as the name of a place. LBochart once 
referred it to Troglodyte Egypt, anciently called 
Michoe, according to Pliny (vi. 34), but afterwards 
decided that it signified “a tax”? (Meroz. pt. 1, 
b. 2, ¢. 9). To these Michaelis adds a conjecture 
of his own, that Kw in the interior of Africa, S. 
W. of Egypt, might be the place referred to, as 
the country whence Egypt procured its horses 
(Laws of Moses, trans. Smith, ii. 493). In trans- 
lating the word “ linen yarn” the A. Y. followed 
Junius and Tremellius, who are supported by Se- 
bastian Schmid, De Dieu, and Clericus. Gesenius 
has recourse to a very unnatural construction, and 
rendering the word “troop,” refers it in the first 
clause to the king’s merchants, and in the seeond 
to the horses which they brought. 

From time immemorial Egypt was celebrated: for 
its linen (Ez. xxvii. 7). It was the dress of the 
Egyptian priests (Her. ii. 37, 81), and was worn 
by them, according to Plutarch (Js. et Osir. 4), 
because the color of the flax-blossom resembled 
that of the cireumambient ether (comp. Juy. vi. 
§33, of the priests of Isis). Panopolis or Chemmis 
(the modern Akhmim) was anciently inhabited by 
linen-weavers (Strabo, xvii. 41, p. 813). According 
to Herodotus (ii. 86) the mummy- -cloths were of 
byssus ; and Josephus (Art. iii. 6, § 1) mentions 
among the contributions of the Israelites for the 
tabernacle, “byssus of flax;”’ the hangings of the 
tabernacle were “ sindon of byssus”? ($ 2), of which 
material the tunics of the priests were also made 
(Ant. iii. 7, § 2), the drawers being of byssus (§ 1). 
Philo also says that the high-priest wore a garment 
of the finest byssus. Combining the testimony of 


@ 771/22, 1 Kings. & 9/710, 2 Chron. 
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Herodotus as to the mummy-cloths with the results 
of microscopic examination, it seems clear that 
byssus was linen, and not cotton; and moreover, 
that the dresses of the Jewish priests were made 
of the same, the purest of all materials. For 
further information see Dr. Kalisch’s Comm. on 
Exodus, pp. 487-489; also article Woouen. 
Wiener 
LINTEL. The beam which forms the upper 
part of the framework of a door. In the A. V. 
“lintel” is the rendering of three Hebrew words. 


1. 8, aytl (1 K. vi. 81); translated « post” 
aiehicr iz. xl., xli. The true meaning of this 
word is extremely doubtful. In the LXX. it is 
left untranslated (Gin, aided, aiAdu); and in the 
Chaldee version it is represented by a modification 
of itself. Throughout the passages of Ezekiel in 
which it occurs the Vulg. uniformly renders it 
by frons ; which Gesenius quotes as favorable to 
his own view, provided that by fvons be under- 
stood the projections in front of the building. 
The A. V. of 1 K. vi. 31, “lintel,” is supported 
by the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and The- 
odotion of Itz. xl. 21; while Kimchi explains it 
generally by ‘ post.” The Peshito-Syriac uni- 
formly renders the word by a modification of the 
Greek rapagrddes, “pillars.” Jarchi understands 
by ayil a round column like a large tree; Aquila 
(liz. xl. 14) having in view the meaning “ram,” 
which the word elsewhere bears, renders it kplowa, 
apparently intending thereby to denote the volutes 
of columns, eurved like rams’ horns. J. D. 
Michaelis (Supp. ad Lew. s. y.) considers it to be 
the tympanum or triangular area of the pediment 
above a gate, supported by columns. Gesenius 
himself, after reviewing the passages in which the 
word occurs, arrives at the conclusion that in the 
singular it denotes the whole projecting framework 
of a door or gateway, including the jambs on either 
side, the threshold, and the lintel or architrave, 
with frieze and cornice. In the plural it is applied 
to denote the projections along the front of an 
edifice ornamented with columns or palm-trees, and 
with recesses or intercolumniations between them 
sometimes filled up by windows. Under the former 
head he places 1 K. vi. 31; Ez. xl. 9, 21, 24, 26, 
29, 31, 33, 34, 36-38, 48, 49, xli. 3; while to the 
latter he refers xl. 10, 14, 16, xli. 1. Another 
explanation still is that of Boettcher (quoted by 
Winer, Reali. ii. 575), who says that ayil is the 
projecting entrance and passage-wall— which might 
appropriately be divided into compartments by 
paneling; and this view is adopted by First 
nee 8. V.)- 


. WAS, caphtar (Amos ix. 1; Zeph. ii. 14). 
sie ee he rendering, ‘chapiter or knop,” of 
both these passages is “undoubtedly the more cor- 
rect, and in all other eases where the word occurs 
it is translated “knop.”’ [Knop.] 

3. FYIPWID. mashkdph (Ex. xii. 22, 23); also 
rendered ‘upper door-post”’ in Ex. xii. 7. ‘That 
this is the true rendering is admitted by all modern 
philologists, who connect it with a root which in 
Arabic and the cognate dialects signifies “ to over- 
lay with beams.’? The LXX. and Vulgate coin- 
cide in assigning to it the same meaning. Rabbi 
Sol. Jarchi derives it from a Chaldee root signifying 
“to beat,’? because the door in being shut beats 
against it. The signification ‘to look”? or “peep,” 
which was acquired by the Hebrew root, induced 
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Aben Ezra to translate mashképh by “ window,” 
sueh as the Arabs haye over the doors of their 
houses; and in assenting to this rendering, Bochart 
observes “that it was so called on account of the 
grates and railings over the tops of the doors, 
through which those who desire entrance into the 
house could be seen before they were admitted ”’ 
(Kalisch, #xodus). An illustration of one of these 
windows is given in the art. Hous, vol.sii. p. 
1103. WinhAcryy i: 

LYUNUS (Aivos [linen, linen-cloth]), a Chris- 
tian at Rome, known to St. Paul and to ‘Timothy 
2 Tim. iv. 21). That the first bishop of Rome 
after the Apostles was named Linus is a statement 
in which all ancient writers agree (e. g. Jerome, 
De Viris Illustr. ¢. 15; August, /p. liii. 2). The 
early and unequivocal assertion of Trenzeus (ili. 3, 
§ 3), corroborated by Eusebius (//. /. iii. 2) and 
Theodoret, (én 2 ‘Tim. iy. 21), is sufficient to 
prove the identity of the bishop with St. Paul's 
friend. 

The date of his appointment, the duration of his 
episcopate, and the limits to which his episcopal 
authority extended, are points which cannot be 
regarded as absolutely settled, although they have 
been discussed at great length. usebius and 
Theodoret, followed by Baronius and Tillemont 
(Mist. Heel. ii, 165 and 591), state that he became 
bishop of Rome after the death of St. Peter. On 
the other hand, the words of Irenseus — “ [Peter 
and Paul] when they founded and built up the 
church [of Rome] committed the office of its epis- 
copate to Linus” — certainly admit, or rather 
vaply the meaning, that he held that office before 
the death of St. Peter: as if the two great Apostles, 
haying, in ‘the discharge of their own peculiar 
office, completed the organization of the church at 
Rome, left it under the government of Linus, and 
passed on to preach and teach in some new region. 
This proceeding would be in accordance with the 
practice of the Apostles in other places. And the 
earlier appointment of Linus is asserted as a fact 
by Ruffinus (Pref. in Clem. Recogn.), and by the 
author of ch. xlvi. bk. vii. of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. Tt is accepted as the true statement of 
the case by Bishop Pearson (De Serie et Succes- 
stone Priorum Rome Episcoporum, ii. 5, § 1) and 
by Fleury (//ist. /ccl. ii. 26). Some persons haye 
objected that the undistinguished mention of the 
name of Linus between the namés of two other 
Roman Christians in 2 Tim. iv. 21 is a proof that 
he was not at that time bishop of Rome. But 
even Tillemont admits that such a way of intro- 
ducing the bishop’s name is in accordance with the 
simplicity of that early age. No lofty preémi- 
nence was attributed to the episcopal office in the 
apostolic times. 

The arguments by which the exact years of his 
episcopate are laid down are too long and minute 
to be recited here. Its duration is given by Kuse- 
bius (whose //. L. iii. 16 and Chronicon give in- 
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consistent evidence) as A. D. 68-80; by Tillemont, 
who however reproaches Pearson with departing 
from the chronology of Eusebius, as 66-78; by 
Baronius as 67-78; and by Pearson as 55-67. 
Pearson, in the treatise already quoted (i. 10), 
giyes weighty reasons for distrusting the chronology 
of Wusebius as regards the years of the early bishops 
of Rome; and he derives his own opinion from 
certain very ancient (but interpolated) lists of those 
bishops (see i. 13 and ii. 5). This point has been 
subsequently considered by Baraterius (De Suc- 
cessione Antiquissimad I-pisc. Rom. 1740), who 
gives A. D. 56-67 as the date of the episcopate of 
Linus. 

The statement of Ruffinus, that Linus and Cletus 
were bishops in Rome whilst St. Peter was alive,« 
has been quoted in support of a theory which 
sprang up in the 17th century, received the sanc- 
tion even of Hammond in his controversy with 
Blondel (Works, ed. 1684, iv. 825; Lpiscopatis 
Jura, v. 1, § 11), was held with some slight modi- 
fication by Baraterius, and has been recently re- 
vived. It is supposed that Linus was bishop in 
ome only of the Christians of Gentile origin, 
while at the same time another bishop exercised 
the same authority over the Jewish Christians there. 
Tertullian’s assertion (De Prescr. Heret. § 32) 
that Clement [the third bishop] of Rome was con- 
secrated by St. Peter, has been quoted also as 
corroborating this theory. But it does not follow 
from the words of Tertullian that Clement’s con- 
secration took place immediately before he became 
bishop of Rome: and the statement of Ruffinus, 
so far as it lends any support to the above-named 
theory, is shown to be without foundation by Pear- 
son (ii. 3, 4). Tillemont’s observations (p. 590) in 
reply to Pearson only show that the establishment 
of two contemporary bishops in one city was con- 
templated in ancient times as a possible provisional 
arrangement to meet certain temporary difficulties. 
The actual limitation of the authority of Linus 
to a section of the church in Rome remains to be 
proved. 

Linus is reckoned by Pseudo-Hippolytus, and in 
the Greek Aenea, among the seventy disciples. 
Various days are stated by different authorities in 
the Western Chureh, and by the Eastern Church, 
as the day of his death. A narrative of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, printed in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, and certain pontifical decrees, 
are incorrectly ascribed to Linus. He is said to 
have written an account of the dispute between St. 
Peter and Simon Magus. Wi tab. 


LION. Rabbinical writers discoyer in the O. T. 
seven names of the lion, which they assign to the 


1. A, gir, 
or V3, gér, a cub (Gen. xlix. 9; Deut. xxxiii. 22: 


Jer. 11.388; Nah. ii. 12), 2. WD, cephir, a young 
lion (Judg. xiv. 5; Job iv. 10; Ez. xix. 2, &e.). 


animal at seven periods of its life. 


@ Ruffinus’s statement ought, doubtless, to be inter- 
preted in accordance with that of his contemporary 
Epiphanius (Adv. Her. xxvii. 6, p. 107), to the effect 
that Linus and Cletus were bishops of Rome in suc- 
cession, not contemporaneously. ‘The facts were, how- 
ever, differently viewed: (1) by an interpolater of the 
Gesta Pontificwm Damasi, quoted by J. Voss in his 
second epistle to A. Rivet (App. to Pearson’s Vindicia 
Ignatiane); (2) by Bede (Vita S. Benedicti, § 7, p. 
146, ed. Stevenson) when he was seeking a precedent 


for two contemporaneous abbots presiding in one 
monastery ; and (8) by Rabanus Maurus (de Chorepisco- 
pis: Opp. ed. Migne, tom. iv. col. 1197), who ingeniously 
claims primitive authority for the institution of chore- 
piscopi on the supposition that Linus and Cletus were 
never bishops with full powers, but were contempo- 
raneous chorepiscopi employed by St. Peter in his 
absence from Rome, and at his request, to ordain 
clergymen for the church at Rome. 
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8: “ divi, or Dealt arych, a full-grown lion 
(Gen. xlix. 9; Judg. xiv. 5, 8, &e.). 4. Orv, 


shachal, a lion more advanced in age and strength 
(Job iv. 10; Ps. xei. 13, &e.). 5. YITW, shuchats, 
a lion in full vigor (Job xxviii. 8). 6. ma, 
labi, or Ba, lebiyyd, an old lion (Gen. xlix. 9; 


Job iv. 11, &.). 7. WY, laish, a lion decrepit 
with age (Job iv. 11; Is. xxx. 6, &c.), Well might 
Bochart (Hieroz. pt. i. b. iii. 1) say, “ Hic gram- 
matici videntur mire sibi indulgere.” He differs 
from this arrangement in every point but the 
second. In the first place, giz is applied to the 
young of other animals besides the lion; for in- 
stance, the sea-monsters in Lam. iv. 3. Secondly, 
cephir differs from gir, as jwvencus from vilulus. 
Ari or aryéh is a generic term, applied to all lions 
without regard to age. In Judg. xiv. the * young 
lion”? (cephir drdyoth) of ver. 5 is in ver. 8 called 
the “lion” (ary2h). Bochart is palpably wrong 
in rendering shachal “a black lion” of the kind 
which, according to Pliny (viii. 17), was found in 
Syria. The word is only used in the poeticai books, 
and most probably expresses some attribute of the 
lion. It is connected with an Arabic root, which 
signifies “to bray” like an ass, and is therefore 
simply “the brayer.”’ Shachats does not denote a 
lion at all. Labi is properly a *lionegs,’’ and is 
connected with the Coptic dubai, which has the 
same signification. Laish (comp. Azs, Hom. Ll. 
xy. 275) is another poetic name. So far from being 
applied to a lion weak with age, it denotes one in 
full vigor (Job iv. 11; Prov. xxx. 30). Tt has 
been derived from an Arabic root, which signifies 
“to be strong,’ and, if this etymology be true, 
the word would be an epithet of the lion, ‘the 
strong one.”’ 

At present lions do not exist in Palestine, though 
they are said to be found in the desert on the 
road to Eeypt (Schwarz, Desc. of Pal.: see Is. 
xxx. 6). ‘They abound on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates between Bussorah and Bagdad (Russell, 


Barbary Lion. (From specimen in Zodlogical Gardens.) 


Aleppo, p. 61), and in the marshes and jungles 

near the rivers of Babylonia (Layard, Nin. jt Bab. 

p- 566). This species, according to Layard, is 

without the dark and shaggy mane of the African 

lion (id. p. 487), though he adds in a note that he 
: 105 
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had seen lions on the river Karoon with a long black 
mane. 

But, though lions: have now disappeared from 
Palestine, they must in ancient times have been 
numerous. The names Lebaoth (Josh. xy. 32), 
Beth-Lebaoth (Josh. xix. 6), Arieh (2 K. xv. 25), 
and Laish (Judg. xviii. 7; 1 Sam. xxv. 44) were 
probably derived from the presence of or connection 
with lions, and point to the fact that they were at 
one time common. They had their lairs in the 
forests which have vanished with them (Jer. v. 6, 
xii. 8; Am. iii. 4), in the tangled brushwood (Jer. 
iy. 7, xxv. 38; Job xxxvili. 40), and in the caves 
of the mountains (Cant. iv. 8; Ez. xix. 9; Nah. 
ii. 12). The cane-brake on the banks of the Jor- 
dan, the “pride” of the river, was their favorite 
haunt (Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44; Zech. xi. 3), and in this 
reedy covert (Lam. iii. 10) they were to be found 
at a comparatively recent period; as we learn from 
a_passage of Johannes Phocas, who travelled in 
Palestine towards the end of the 12th century 
(Reland, Pal. i. 274). Vhey abounded in the 
jungles which skirt the rivers of Mesopotamia 
(Ammian. Mare. xviii. 7, § 5), and in the time of 
Xenophon (de Venat. xi.) were found in Nysa. 


Persian Lion. 


(From specimen in Zoological Gardens.) 


The lion of Palestine was in all probability the 
Asiatic variety, described by Aristotle (//. d. ix. 
44) and Pliny (viii. 18) as distinguished by its 
short curly mane, and by-being shorter and rounder 
in shape, like the sculptured lion found at Arban 
(Layard, Nin. g Bab. p. 278). It was less daring 
than the longer maned species, but when driven by 
hunger it not only ventured to attack the flocks in 
the desert in presence of the shepherd (Is. xxxi. 4; 
1 Sam. xvii. 84), but laid waste towns and villages 
(2 K. xvii. 25, 26; Prov. xxii. 13, xxvi. 13), and 
devoured men (1 K. xiii. 24, xx. 36; 2 K. xvii. 25; 
Ez. xix. 3,6). The shepherds sometimes ventured 
to encounter the lion single handed (1 San. xvii. 
34), and the vivid figure employed by Amos (iii. 
12), the herdsman of ‘Tekoa, was but the transcript 
of a scene which he must have often witnessed. 
At other times they pursued the animal in large 
bands, raising loud shouts to intimidate him (Is. 
xxxi. 4), and drive him into the net or pit they had 
prepared to catch him (liz. xix. 4,8). This method 
of capturing wild beasts is described by Xenophon 
(de Ven. xi. 4) and by Shaw, who says, “ The 
Arabs dig a pit where they are observed to enter; 
and, covering it over lightly with reeds or small 
branches of trees, they frequently decoy and catch 
them” (Travels, 2d ed. p. 172). Benaiah, one of 
David’s heroic body-guard, had distinguished him- 
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self by slaying a lion in his den (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). 


The kings of Persia had a menagerie of lions (23, 
gob, Dan. vi. 7, &e.). When captured alive they 
were put in a cage (Iz. xix. 9), but it does not 
appear that they were tamed. In the hunting 
scenes at, Beni-Hassan tame lions are represented 
as used in hunting (Wilkinson, Anc. Lyypt. ill. 
17). On the bas-reliefs at Kouyunjik a lion led 
by a chain is among the presents brought by the 
conquered to their victors (Layard, Nin. §* Bab. 
p- 188). 


oe 


Hunting with a lion, which has seized an ibex. 
Wilkinson’s Leyptians, vol. i. p. 221.) 


(From 


The strength (Judg. xiv. 18; Proy. xxx. 80; 2 
Sam. i. 23), courage (2 Sam. xvii. 10; Prov. xxviil. 
1; Is. xxxi. 4; Nah. ii. 11), and ferocity (Gen. xlix. 
9; Num. xxiy. 9) of the lion were proverbial. The 
«lion-faced ”? warriors of Gad were among David's 
most valiant troops (1 Chr. xii. 8); and the hero 
Judas Maccabseus is described as “like a lion, and 
like a lion’s whelp roaring for his prey’? (1 Mace. 
iii. 4). The terrible roar of the lion is expressed in 
Hebrew by four different words, between which the 
following distinction appears.to be maintained: — 


SW, shdag (Judg. xiv. 5; Ps. xxii. 13, civ. 21; 

ee ili. 4), also used of the thunder (Job xxxvii. 4), 

denotes the roar of the lion while seeking his prey; 

OM, néiham (Is. v. 29), expresses the cry which 
ey 


he utters when he seizes his victim; 11277, hagah 
(Is. xxxi. 4), the erowl with which he defies any 
attempt to snatch the prey from his teeth; while 
W232, naar (Jer. li. 38), which in Syriac is applied 
to the braying of the ass and camel, is descriptive of 
the ery of the young lions. If this distinction be 
correct, the meaning attached to ndham will give 
force to Proy. xix. 12. The terms which describe 
the movements of the animal are equally distinct : — 


v2, rabats (Gen. xlix. 9; Ez. xix. 2), is applied 

to the crouching of the lion, as well as of any wild 

TIT, shachih, aw, ydshab 
Ee be LAR 


(Job xxxviii. £0), and 278, drab (Ps. x. 9), to his 
lying in wait in his den, the two former denoting 
the position of the animal, and the latter the 


secrecy of the act; win, vamas (Ps. ciy. 20), is 
used of the stealthy creeping of the lion after his 


prey; and D3, zinnék (Deut. xxxiii. 22) of the 
leap with which he hurls himself upon it. 

The lion was the symbol of strength and soy- 
ereignty, as in the human-headed figures of the 
Nimroud gateway, the symbols of Nergal, the 
Assyrian Mars, and tutelary god of Babylon. In 
Egypt it was worshipped at the city of Leontopolis, 
as typical of Dom, the Egyptian Hercules (Wil- 
kinson, Anc. Egypt. v. 169). Plutarch (de Isid. 
§ 38) says that the Eeyptians ornamented their 
temples with gaping lions’ mouths, because the Nile 
began to rise when the sun was in the constellation 


beast, in his lair; 
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Leo. Among the Hebrews, and throughout the 
O. T., the lion was the achievement of the princely 
tribe of Judah, while in the closing book of the 
canon it received a deeper significance as the em- 
blem of him who “ prevailed to open the book and 
loose the seven seals thereof ’’ (Rev. v.5). On the 
other hand its fierceness and cruelty rendered it 
an appropriate ee for a fierce and malignant 
enemy (Ps. vii. 2, xxii. 21, lvii. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 17), 
and hence for the arch-fiend himself (1 Pet. vy. 8). 
The figure of the lion was employed as an orna- 
ment both in architecture and sculpture. On each 
of the six steps leading up to the great ivory throne 
of Solomon stood two lions on either side, carved 
by the workmen of Hiram, and two others were 
beside the arms of the throne (1 K. x. 19, 20). 
The great brazen laver was in like manner adorned 
with cherubim, lions, and palm-trees in graven 
work (1 K. vii. 29, 36). WA WE 


* LIQUOR or LIQUORS. This word 
occurs three times in the A. VY. and in every in- 
stance answers to a different Hebrew word. (1.) 


YT, lit. tear, collect. singular in Ex. xxii. 29: 
“Thou shalt not delay ¢o offer the first of thy ripe 
fruits, and of thy liquors.” It is a semipoetic 
expression for that which flows from the press, name- 
ly, wine and oil (as correctly given in the LXX.: 


anapxas &Awvos Kal Aqvod cod). (2-) AQ, 
properly wine that is mixed or spiced: “A round 
goblet which wanteth not liquor’? (Cant. vii. 2). 
The marginal rendering (A. Y.)is “mixture.” It is 
probably = TJO%, Ps. Ixxv. 8 (where see Hupfeld. 
Die Psalmen, iii. 325). The Hebrews mixed spices 
with their wine for the purpose of giving it strength 
and flavor (see De Wette, Archwologie, § 135). 


(3.) TTIW, only Num. vi. 3: ‘ Neither shall 
he (the Nazarite) drink any liquor of grapes.” 
Some suppose the word to denote ‘maceration ’’ or 
‘steeping,’ and hence a species of strong wine ob- 
tained from grapes by that particular process. Oth- 
ers make the word =‘a crushing,” “dissolving,” 
hence applicable, in itself considered, to wine of 
any sort, but here on account of the other connected 
specifications in the passage, the juice of grapes 
recently broken or crushed, 27. e. new wine. See 
Knobel, Die Biicher Numer, ete. p. 26. On the 
terms relating to wine see Rédiger in Ges. Thesaur. 
p- 1410. [Wrne.] H. 


* LITTERS, Is. Ixvi. 20. [Wacon, Amer. 
ed. | 

* LIVELY, employed for “living ’’ in 1 Pet. 
ii. B: @ Ye also as lively stones (alot (Gres) 
are built up a spiritual house.”’ By the same 
figure Christ himself is said in the previous verse 
to be “a living stone,” 2. e. in the spiritual edifice 
of the church or gospel. His place is that of the 
corner-stone (comp. Eph. ii. 20), and believers are 
built on him and into him. As the Greek is the 
same it should be rendered alike in both cases. 


“ Lively” in Ex. i. 19 (for the adj. mn, said of 
the Hebrew women) comes nearer to the present 


usage, namely, “full of life,’ “vigorous” (comp. 
Acts vii. 38). 


LIZARD (N92, letaih: Vat. and Alex. 


XadaBarnss Compl. [with 13 MSS.] acxyada- 
Bdrns; Ald. xadraBdrys: siellio). The Hebrew 
word, which with its English rendering occurs only 
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in Ley. xi. 30, appears to he correctly translated 
by the A. V. Some speties of lizard is mentioned 
amongst those ‘creeping things that ereep upon 
the earth’? which were to be considered unclean by 
the Israelites. 

Lizards of various kinds abound in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia; some of these are mentioned in 


Feet of Gecko. 


the Bible under various Hebrew names, notices of 
which will be found under other articles. [I rr- 
RET; SNAIL.] All the old versions agree in iden- 
tifying the letadh with some sawrian, and some 
concur as to the particular genus indicated. "The 
LXX., the Vulg., the Targ. of Jonathan,¢ with 
the Arabic versions, understand a lizard by the 
Hebrew word. The Syriac has a word which is 
generally translated salamander, but probably this 
name was applied also to the lizard. The Greek 
word, with its slight variations, which the LXX. 
use to express the /e/aah, appears from what may 
be gathered from Aristotle,’ and. perhaps also from 
its derivation,¢ to point to some lizard belonging to 
the Geckotide. Many members of this family of 
Saura are characterized by a peculiar lamellated 
structure on the under surface of the toes, by means 
of which they are enabled to run over the smooth- 
est surfaces, and even in an inverted position, like 


(Ptyodactylus Gecko.) 


The Fan-Foot. 


house-flies on a ceiling. Mr. Broderip observes 


a Nya,  stellio, reptile immundum.” 

b The following are the references to the Greek word 
ackadaBérys in Aristot. de Anim. Hist. (ed. Schneider): 
iv. 11, § 2; viii. 17, $1; viii. 19, § 2; viii. 28, § 2; 
ix. 2, §5; ix. 10, § 2. That Aristotle understands 
some species of gecko by the Greek word is clear; for 
he says of the woodpecker, wopeverau emi Tots Sév8per, 
Taxes Kat UrtLos KaBdTep Ol AcKadhaBOra. (IX. 10, § 2). 
He alludes also to a species in Italy, perhaps the Hemmi- 
dactylus verrucatus, whose bite, he says, is fatal (?). 

©’ AckaaBorns, Swipror eouxds cavpg ev Tots ToLxaLs 
avéprov Tav oiknuarwy. This seems to identify it with 


‘tongue against the palate. 
;nocturnal in their habits, and frequent houses, 
| cracks in rocks, ete. 
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that they can remain suspended beneath the large 
leaves of the tropical vegetation, and remain for 
hours in positions as extraordinary as the insects 
for which they watch; the wonderful apparatus 
with which their feet are furnished enabling them 
to overcome gravity. Now the Hebrew (letadh 
appears to be derived from a root which, though 
not extant in that language, is found in its sister- 
tongue the Arabic: this root means to adhere to 
the ground,4 an expression which well agrees with 
the peculiar sucker-like properties of the feet of the 
geckos. Bochart has successtully argued that the 
lizard denoted by the Hebrew word is that kind 
which the Arabs call vachara, the translation of 
which term is thus given by Golius: “ An animal 
like a lizard, of a red color, and adhering to the 
ground, cibo potuive venenum inspirat quemcunque 
contigerit. "This description will be found to agree 
with the character of the Fan-Foot Lizard (Ptyo- 
dactylus Gecko), which is common in Egypt and 
in parts of Arabia, and perhaps is also found in 
Palestine. It is reddish brown, spotted with white.¢ 
Hasselquist thus speaks of it: ‘* The poison of this 
animal is very singular, as it exhales from the lobuli 
of the toes. At Cairo I had an opportunity of 
observing how acrid the exhalations of the toes of 
this animal are. As it ran over the hand of a man 
who was endeavoring to catch it, there immediately 
rose little red pustules over all those parts which 
the animal had touched” (Voyages, p, 220). 
Forskal (Deser. Anim. p. 13) says that the Egyp- 
tians call this lizard Abw burs, “ father of leprosy,” 
in allusion to the leprous sores which contact with 
it produces; and to this day the same term is used 
by the Arabs to denote a lizard, probably of this 
same species.f The geckos live on insects and 
worms, which they swallow whole. ‘They, derive 
their name from the peculiar sound which some of 
the species utter. This sound has been described 
as being similar to the double click often used in 
riding; they make it by some movement of the 
The Geckotide are 


They move yery rapidly, and 
without making the slightest sound; hence prob- 
ably the derivation of the Greek word for this 
lizard. They are found in all parts of the world; 
in the greatest abundance in warm climates. It is 
no doubt owing to their repulsive appearance that 
they have the character of being highly venomous, 
just as the unscientific in England attach similar 
properties to toads, newts, blind worms, ete. ete., 
although these creatures are perfectly harmless. 
At the same time it must be admitted that there 
may be species of lizards which do secrete a yen- 
omous fluid, the effects of which are no doubt 
aggravated by the heat of the climate, the un- 
healthy condition of the subject, or other causes. 
The geckos belong to the sub-order Puchyglosse, 


one of the Geckotide@: perhaps the Tarentola was best 
known to the Greeks. The no/seless (jovxes) and, at 
times, fixed habits of this lizard are referred to below 
(See Gaisf. Liym. Mag.) 

d See Ges. (Thes. s. v.). A similar root has the 
force of “ hiding; ” in which case the word will refer 
to the gecko’s habit of frequenting holes in walls, ete. 

e The Gr. agxadaBdrys, and perhaps Lat. stellio, 
indicate the genus, the red color the species. 


ih Seabed yl abu burays, Lizard (Catafago, 
Arab. Dict.). 
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round ewg with a hard calcareous shell. 


LO-AM™MI (WAY KD : od Aads pov: non 
populvs meus), i. & ‘not my pedple,” the figura- 
tive name given hy the prophet Hosea to his second 
son by Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim (Hos. i, 9), 
to denote the rejection of the kingdom of Israel by 
Jehovah. 


LOAN. The law of Moses did not contemplate 
any raising of loans for the purpose of obtaining 
capital, a condition perhaps alluded to in the para- 
bles of the “pearl”? and “ hidden treasure ” (Matt. 
xili. 44, 45; Michaelis, Comm. on Laws of Moses, 
art. 147, ii. 297,ed. Smith). [Commerce.] Such 
persons as bankers and sureties, in the commercial 
sense (Proy. xxii. 26; Neh. v. 3), were unknown 
to the earlier ages of the Hebrew commonwealth. 
The Law strictly forbade any interest to be taken 
for a loan to any poor person, either in the shape 
of money or of produce, and at first, as it seems, 
even in the case of a foreigner; but this prohibition 
was afterwards limited to Hebrews only, from whom, 
of whatever rank, not only was no usury on any 
pretense to be exacted, but relief to the poor by way 
of loan was enjoined, and excuses for evading this 
duty were forbidden (Ix. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 35, 
37; Deut. xv. 3, 7-10, xxiii. 19, 20). The in- 
stances of extortionate conduct mentioned with dis- 
approbation in the book of Job probably represent 
a state of things previous to the Law, and such as 
the Law was intended to remedy (Job xxii. 6, xxiv. 
3, 7). As commerce increased, the practice of usury, 
and so also of suretiship, grew up; but the exaction 
of it from a Hebrew appears to have been regarded 
to a late period as discreditable (Prov. vi. 1, 4, xi. 
15, xvii. 18, xx. 16, xxii. 26; Ps. xv. 5; Jer. xv. 10; 
Viz. xviii. 13, xxii. 12). Systematic breach of the 
Law in this respect was corrected by Nehemiah after 
the return from Captivity (see No. 6) (Neh. v. 1, 
13; Michaelis, 7). arts. 148, 151). In later times 
the practice of borrowing money appears to have 
prevailed without limitation of race, and to have 
been carried on on systematic principles, though 
the original spirit of the Law was approved by our 
Lord (Matt. v. 42, xxv. 27; Luke vi. 35, xix. 23). 
The money-changers (kepuariorat, and (KoAAv- 
Bical), who had seats and tables in the Temple, 
were traders whose profits arose chiefly from the 
exchange of money with those who came to pay 
their annual half-shekel (Pollux, iii. 84, vii. 170; 
Schleusner, Lea. N. T.s.v.; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr.; 
Matt. xxi. 12). The documents relating to loans of 
money appear to have been deposited in public offices 
in Jerusalem (Joseph. B. J. ii. 17, § 6). 

In making loans no prohibition is pronounced in 
the Law against taking a pledge of the borrower, 
but certain limitations are prescribed in fayor of 
the poor. ; 

1. The outer garment, which formed the poor 
man’s principal covering by night as well as by day, 
if taken in pledge, was to be returned before sun- 
set. A bedstead, however, might be taken (Ex. xxii. 
26, 27; Deut. xxiv. 12, 13; comp. Job xxii. 6; 
Proy. xxii. 27; Shaw, Zrav. 224; Burckhardt, 
Notes on Bed. i. 47, 231; Niebuhr, Desc. de 0 Ar. 
56; Lane, Mod. 2g. i. 57, 58; Ges. Thes. 403; 
Michaelis, Laws of Moses, arts. 143 and 150). 

2. The prohibition was absolute in the case of 
(a) the widow’s garment (Deut. xxiv. 17), and (6) 
a millstone of either kind (Deut. xxiv. 6). Mi- 
chaelis (art. 150, ii. 821) supposes also all indis- 


LO-AMMI 


They are oyiparous, producing a 


Nie Dele 


Its significance is explained in vy. 9, 10. | 


LOCK 


pensable animals and utensils of agriculture; see 
also Mishna, JWaaser Shent, i. 

3. A creditor was forbidden to enter a house to 
reclaim a pledge, but was to stand outside till the 
borrower should come forth to return it (Deut. xxiv. 
10, 11). 

4. The original Roman law of debt permitted 
the debtor to be enslaved by his creditor until the 
debt was discharged; and he might even be put to 
death by him, though this extremity does not ap- 
pear to haye been ever practiced (Gell. xx. 1, 45, 
52; Dict. of Antig. * Bonorum Cessio,” ‘+ Nex- 
um”). The Jewish law, as it did not forbid tem- 
porary bondage in the case of debtors, so it forbade 
a Hebrew debtor to be detained as a bondsman 
longer than the 7th year, or at farthest the year of 
Jubilee (Ix. xxi. 2; Lev. xxv. 39, 42; Deut. xv. 9). 
If a Hebrew was sold in this way to a foreign so- 
journer, he might be redeemed at a valuation at any 
time previous to the Jubilee year, and in that year 
was, under any circumstances, to be released. For- 
eign sojourners, however, were not entitled to release 
at that time (Ley. xxv. 44, 46, 47, 54; 2K. iv. 2; 
Is. 1. 1, lii. 3). Land sold on account of debt was 
redeemable either by the seller himself, or by a. kins- 
man in case of his inability to repurchase. Houses 
in walled towns, except such as belonged to Levites, 
if not redeemed within one year after sale, were 
alienated for ever. Michaelis doubts whether all debt 
was extinguished by the Jubilee; but Josephus’s 
account is yery precise (Ant. iii. 12, § 3; Lev. xxv. 
23, 34; Ruth, iv. 4, 10; Michaelis, § 158, ii. 360). 
In later times the sabbatical or Jubilee release was 
superseded by a law, probably introduced by the 
Romans, by which the debtor was liable to be de- 
tained in prison until the full discharge of his debt 
(Matt. v. 26). Michaelis thinks this doubtful. The 
case imagined in the parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant belongs rather to despotic oriental than 
Jewish manners (Matt. xviii. 3£; Michaelis, iid. 
art. 149; Trench, Paradles, p. 141). Subsequent 
Jewish opinions on loans and usury may be seen in 
the Mishna, Baba Metziah, c.iii.x. [JUBILEE.] 

Ae We 
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LOCK.« Where European locks have not been 
introduced, the locks of eastern houses are usually 
of wood, and consist of a partly hollow bolt from 
14 inches to 2 feet long for external doors or gates, 
or from 7 to 9 inches for interior doors. The bolt 
passes through a groove in a piece attached to the 
door into a socket in the door-post. In tke grooye- 
piece are from 4 to 9 small iron or wooden sliding- 
pins or wires, which drop into corresponding holes 
in the bolt, and fix it in its place. The key is a 
piece of wood farnished with a like number of pins, 
which, when the key is introduced sideways, raise 
the sliding-pins in the lock, and allow the bolt to 
be drawn back. Ancient Egyptian doors were fas- 
tened with central bolts, and sometimes with bars 
passing from one door-post to the other. They were 
also sometimes sealed with clay. [CuAy.] Keys 
were made of bronze or iron, of a simple construc- 
tion. The gates of Jerusalem set up under Nehe- 
miah's direction had both bolts and locks. (Judg. 
lil. 23, 25; Cant. v. 5; Neh. iii. 3, &c.; Rauwolff, 
Trav. in Ray, ii. 17; Russell, Aleppo, i. 22; Vol- 
ney, Travels, ii. 438; Lane, Mod. Lg. i. 42; Char- 


[Breap.] 


a Sayin, KetOpov, sera; Ges. Thes. p. 892. 
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din, Voy. iv. 123: Wilkinson, Anc. Lg., abridgm. 
i. 15, 16). [Key, Amet. ed.] EW: Pe 
LOCUST,¢ a well-known insect, which com- 
mits terrible devastation to vegetation in the coun- 
tries which it visits. In the Bible there are fre- 
quent allusions to locusts; and there are nine or 
ten Hebrew words which are supposed to denote 
different varieties or species of this destructive fam- 
ily. They belong to that order of insects known 
by the term Orthoptera.> This order is divided 
into two large groups or divisions, namely, Cursoria 
and Scdtatoria. The first, as the name imports, 
includes only those families of Orthoptera which 
have legs formed for creeping, and which were con- 
sidered unclean by the Jewish law. Under the sec- 
ond are comprised those whose two posterior legs, 
by their peculiar structure, enable them to move 
on the ground by leaps. This group contains, ac- 
cording to Serville’s arrangement, three families, 
the Gryllides, Locustarie, and the Acridites, distin- 
guished one from the other by. some peculiar mod- 
ifications of structure. The common house-cricket 
(Gryllus domesticus, Oliv.) may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the Gryllides; the green grasshopper 
(Locusta viridissina, Fabr.), which the French call 
Sauterelle verte, will represent the family Locusta- 
rie; andthe Acridites may be typified by the com- 
mon migratory locust (@dipoda migratoria, Aud. 
Serv.), which is an occasional visitor to this coun- 


‘ (idipoda migratoria. 


try. Of the Gryllides, G. cerisyt has been found 
in Eeypt, and G. domesticus, on the authority of 
Dr. Kitto, in Palestine; but doubtless other species 
also occur in these countries. Of the Locustaria, 
Phaneroptera fileata, Serv. (G. fale. Seopoli) has 
also, according to MKitto, been found in Palestine, 
Bradypovus dasypus in Asia Minor, Turkey, ete., 
Saga Natoliznear Smyrna. Of the locusts proper, 
or Acridites, four species of the genus Truxalis are 
recorded as having heen seen in Egypt, Syria, or 
Arabia: namely, 7. nasuta, 7. variabilis, T. pro- 
cera, and T. minirta. The following kinds also 
oceur: Opsomala pisciformis, in Egypt and the oasis 
of Harrat; Pekiloceros hieroglyphicus, P. bufoni- 
us, P. puncliventris, P. vulcanus, in the deserts of 
Cairo; Dericorys albidula in Egypt and Mount 
Lebanon. Of the genus Aecridium, A. muestun, the 
most formidable perhaps of all the Acridites, A. 
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linecola (2G. Agypt. Linn.), which is a species 
commonly sold for food in the markets of Bagdad 
(Serv. Orthop. 657), A. semifasciatum, A. pere- 
grunuin, one of the most destructive of the species, 
and A.morbosum, oceur either in Egypt or Arabia. 
Culliptamas serapis and Chrotogonus lugubris are 
found in Egypt, and in the cultivated lands about 
Cairo; Lremobia carinata, in the rocky places 
about Sinai. 7. cisti, 12. pulchripennis, GEdipoda 


Acridium lineola. 


octofasciata, and i. migratoria (=G. migrat. 
Linn.), complete the list of the Saltatorial Orthop- 
tera of the Bible lands. I’rom the above catalogue 
it will be seen how perfectly unavailing, for the 
most part, must be avy attempt to identify the 
Hebrew names with ascertained species, especially 
when it is remembered that some of these names 
oceur but seldom, others (Ley. xi. 22) only once in 
the Bible — that the only clew is in many instances 
the mere etymology of the Hebrew word — that 
such etymology has of necessity, from the fact 
of there being but a single word, a very wide mean- 
ing — and that the ctymology is frequently very. 
uncertain. The LXX.and Vulg. do not contribute 
much help, for the words used there are themselves 
of a very uncertain signification, and moreover em- 
ployed in a most promiscuous manner. — Still, 
though the possibility of identifying with certainty 
any one of the Hebrew names is a hopeless task, 
yet in one or two instances a fair approximation to 
identification may be arrived at. 

From Ley. xi. 21, 22, we learn the Hebrew names 
of four different kinds of Sultatorial Orthoptera. 
«“ These may ye eat of every flying creeping thing 
that goeth upon all four,’ which haye legs above 
their feet @ to leap withal upon the earth; even 
those of them ye may eat, the a7beh after his kind, 


@ From the Latin locwsta, derived by the old ety- 
mologists from locus and ustis, quod tactu multa 
urit, morsu vero omnia erodat.” 


b From dpAdv and wrepsv: an order of inseets char- 
acterized by their anterior wings being semi-coriaccous 
and overlapping at the tips. The posterior wings are 
large and membranous, and longitudinally folded when 
at rest. 

¢ In the year 1748 locusts (the CElipoda migratoria, 
doubtless) invaded Europe in immense multitudes. 
Charles XIT. and his army, then in Bessarabia, were 
stopped in their course. It is said that the swarms 
were four hours passing over Breslau. Nor did Eng- 
land escape, for a swarm fell near Bristol, and ravaged 


the country in the month of July of the same year 
They did great damage in Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
by eating the blossoms of the apple-trees. and especially 
the leaves of oaks, which looked as bare as at Christ- 
mas. The rooks did a good service in this case at 
least. See Gentleman's Magazine, July 1748, pp. 331 
and 414; also The Times, Oct. 4, 1845. 


@ Tt is well known that all 7msects, properly so 
called, have six feet. But the Jews considered the 
two anterior pair only as true legs in the locust family, 
regarding them as additional instruments for leaping. 


e 2279 Dy OTD 1 Wis, the 


rendering of the A. V., “ which have legs above their 
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and the salam after his kind, and the chargél 
(wrongly translated beetle by the A. V., an insect 
which would be included amongst the flying creep- 
ing things forbidden as food in yy. 23 and 42) after 
his kind, and the chd@gab after his kind.’ Besides 
the names mentioned in this passage, there occur 
five others in the Bible, all of which Bochart (iii. 
251, &e.) considers to represent so many distinct 
species of locusts, namely, gob, gazdm, chasil, yelek, 
and tseldtsdl. 


(1.) Arbeh (TDI: apis, Bpodxos, arré- 
AeBos, arréAaBos; in Joel ii. 25, 2pvat By: Locusta, 
bruchus : “ locust,’ ‘ oerasshopper’’) is the most 
common name for locust, the word occurring about 
twenty times in the Hebrew Bible, namely, in Ex. 
x. 4, 12, 138, 14, 19; Judge. vi. 5, vii. 12; Lev. xi. 
22; Deut. xxviii. 38; 1 K. viii. 37; 2 Chr. vi. 28; 
Job xxxix. 20; Ps. ev. 84, cix. 23, Ixxvili. 46; 
Prov. xxx. 27; Jer. xlvi. 23; Joel i. 4, ii. 25; Nah. 
iii. 15,17. The LXX. generally render arbch by 
Gitpts, the general Greek name for locust: in two 
passages, however, namely, Ley. xi. 22, and 1 K. 
viii. 37, they use Bpotxos as the representative of 
the original word. In Nah. iii. 17, avbeh is ren- 
dered by arréAeBos; while the Aldine version, in 
Joel ii. 25, has épuc(Bn, mildew. The Vulg. has 
locusta in every instance except in Ley. xi. 
where it has bruchus. The A. Y. in the four 
lowing passages has grasshopper, Judg. vi. 5, vii. 
12; Job xxxix. 20; and Jer. xlvi. 23: in all the 
other places it has locust. The word arbeh,¢ which 
is derived from a root signifying “ to be numerous,” 
is probably sometimes used in a wide sense to ex- 
press any of the larger devastating species. It is 
the locust of the Egyptian plague. In almost every 
passage where arbeh occurs reference is made to its 
terribly destructive powers. It is one of the flying 
creeping creatures that were allowed as food by the 
law of Moses (Ley. xi. 21). In this passage it is 
clearly the representative of some species of winged 
saltatorial orthoptera, which must haye possessed 
indications of form sufficient to distinguish the 
insect from the three other names which belong to 
the same division of SuCRit and are mentioned 


Acridium peregrinum. 


in the same context. The opinion of Michaelis 
(Suppl. 667, 910), that the four words mentioned 
in Ley. xi. 22 denote the same insect in four dif- 
ferent ages or stages of its growth, is quite unten- 
able, for, whatever particular species are intended 
by these words, it is quite clear from yer. 21 that 
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they must all be winged orthoptera. From the 
fact that almost in every instance where the word 
arbeh occurs, reference is made either to the de- 
youring and devastating nature of this insect, or 
else to its multiplying powers (Judg. vi. 5, vii. 12, 
wrongly translated * grasshopper” by the A. V., 
Nah. iii. 15, Jer. xlvi. 23), it is probable that either 
the Acridium peregrinum,? or the Gdipoda mi- 
gratoria is the insect denoted by the Hebrew word 
arbeh, for these two species are the most destructive 
of the family. Of tbe former species M. Olivier 
(Voyage dans 0 Empire Othoman, ii, 424) thus 
writes: ‘* With the burning south winds (of Syria) 
there come from the interior of Arabia and from 
the most southern parts of Persia clouds of locusts 
(Acridium peregrinum), whose ravages to these 
countries are as grievous and nearly as sudden as 
those of the heaviest hail in Europe. We witnessed 
them twice. It is difficult to express the effect pro- 
duced on us by the sight of the whole atmosphere 
filled on all sides and to a great height by an in- 
numerable quantity of these insects, whose flight 
was slow and uniform, and whose noise resembled 
that of rain: the sky was darkened, and the light 
of the sun considerably weakened. In a moment 
the terraces of the houses, the streets, and all the 
fields were covered by these insects, and in two 
days they had nearly devoured all the leaves of the 
plants. Happily they lived but a short time, and 
seemed to have migrated only to reproduce them- 
selves and die; in fact, nearly all those we saw the 
next day had paired, and the day following the 


fields were covered with their dead bodies.’ This 
species is found in Arabia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 


and Persia. Or perhaps abel may denote the 
Edipoda migratoria, the Sauterelle de passage, 
concerning which Michaelis inquired of Carsten 
Niebuhr, and received the following reply: “ Sau- 
terelle de passage est la méme que les Arabes 
mangent et la méme qu'on a vii en Allemagne”’ 
(Recueil, quest. 32 in Niebuhr’s Desc. de I’ Avabie). 
This species appears to be as destructive as the 
Acridium peregrinum. 


(2.) Chagab (237 : apls : locusta: “ grass- 
hopper,”’ ‘ locust’’), occurs in Ley. xi. 22, Num. 
xiii. 33, 2 Chr. vii. 13, Eccl. xii. 5, Is. xl. 22; in 
all of which passages it is rendered 4 ets by the 
LXX., and locusta by the Vulg. In 2 Chr. vii. 13 
the A. V. reads “locust,” in the other passages 
“orasshopper.”” From the use of the word in 
Chron., “If I command the locusts to devour the 
land,”’ ‘compared with Levy. xi. 22, it would appear 
that some species of devastating locust is intended. 
In the passage of Numbers, “ There we saw the 
giants the sons of Anak .... and we were in 
our own sight as grasshoppers” (chdydb), as well 
as in Ecclesiastes and Isaiah, reference seems to be 
made to some small species of locusts; and with 


Dy, which occurs 
only in the dual number, properly denotes “that part 
of the leg between the knee and ankle ” which is bent in 
bowing down, 7. ¢. the t/bi@. The passage may be thus 
translated, “ which have their tiie so placed above their 
feet [tarsi] as to enable them to leap upon the earth.” 
Dr. Harris, adopting the explanation of the author of 


Scripture Illustrated, understands Dy? to mean 


feet,” is certainly awkward. 


* joints,” and pba ‘hind legs:?? which render- 


ing Niebuhr (Quast. xxx. ) gives. But there is no 
reason for a departure from the literal and general 
significations of the Hebrew terms. 


@ TTA, locust, so called from its multitude, 
isa 
= 


planation of Michaelis that the four names in Ley. xi. 
22 are not the representatives of four distinct genera 
or species, but denote the different stages of growth. 

> The Gryllus gregarius of Forskal (Descr. Anim. 18) 
is perhaps identical with the Acrid. peregr. ForskSl 


says, “ Arabes ubique vocant Djerad (ol>) et 


See Gesen. Thes. s. v., who adopts the ex- 


Judei in Yemen habitantes illum esse mas as- 
severabant.’’ 
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this view Oedmann (Verm. Samm. ii. 90) agrees. 
Tychsen (Comment. de Locust. p. 76) supposes that 
chagab denotes the Gryllus coronatus, Linn.; but 
this is the Acanthodis coron. of Aud. Sery., a 8S. 
American species, and probably confined to that 
continent. Michaelis (Supp. 668), who derives the 
word from an Arabic root signifying “ to veil,” 4 
conceives that chdyab represents either a locust at 
the fourth stage of its growth, “ante quartas 
exuvias quod adhuc velata est,” or else at the last 
stage of its growth, “post quartas exuvias, quod 
jam yolans solem caluinque cbvelat.” Vo the first 
theory the passage in Ley. xi. is opposed. ‘The 
second theory is more reasonable, but chdyab is 
probably derived not from the Arabic but the He- 
brew. T'rom what has been stated above it will 
appear better to own our complete inability to say 
what species of locust chdgydab denotes, than to 
hazard conjectures which must be grounded on no 
solid foundation. In the Talmud? chdgdb is a col- 
lective name for many of the locust tribe, no less 
than eight hundred kinds of chagdabim being sup- 
posed by the Talmud to exist! (Lewysohn, Zodlog. 
des Tuli. § 384). Some kinds of locusts are beau- 
tifully marked, and were sought after by young 
Jewish children as playthings, just as butterflies 
and cockchafers are now-a-days. M. Lewysohn 
says (§ 38+), that a regular traffic used to be carried 
on with the chagaébim, which were caught in great 
numbers, and sold after wine had been, sprinkled 
over them: he adds that the Israelites were only 
allowed to buy them before the dealer had thus 
prepared them.¢ 

(3.) Chargél don: dpropdxns: ophioma- 
chus: beetle”). The A. V. is clearly in error 
in translating this word “ beetle; it occurs only 
in Lev. xi. 22, but it is clear from the context that 
it denotes some species of winged saltatorial 
orihopterous insect which the [sraelites were allowed 
to use as food. The Greek word used by the LXX. 
is one of most uncertain meaning, and the story 
about any kind of locust attacking a serpent is an 
absurdity which requires no Cuvier to refute it.¢ 
As to this word see Bochart, //eroz. iii. 264; 
Rosenm. notes; the Lexicous of Suidas, Hesychius, 
etc.; Pliny xi. 2); Adnotat. ad Arist. H. A. tom. 
iv. 47, ed. Schneider. Some attempts have been 
made to identify the chdrydl, ** mere: conjecture!” 
as Rosenmiiller truly remarks. The Key. J. F. 
Denham, in Cyclop. Bib. Lit. (arts. Chargél and 
Locust), endeavors to show that the Greek word 
ophiomaches denotes some species of Truxalis, 
perhaps 7. wsutus. ‘The word instantly suggests 
a reference to the ichneumon, the celebrated de- 
stroyer of serpents... . if then any species of 
locust can be adduced whose habits resemble those 
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of the zchneumon, may not this resemblance ac- 
count for the name, guwasi the ichneumon (locust), 
just as the whole genus(?) (family) of insects 
called Jchneumonidee were so denominated because 
of the supposed analogy between their services and 
those of the Egyptian ichneumon”? and might not 
this name given to that species (?) of locust ata 
very early period have afterwards originated the 
erroneous notion referred to by Aristotle and 
Pliny?’ But is it a fact that the genus Truaalis 
is an exception to the rest of the Acridites, and is 
preGminently drsectivorous. Serville (Orthopt. 579) 
believes that in their manner of living the Trwaxalides 
resemble the rest of the sAcridites, but seems to 
allow that further investigation is necessary. 
Wischer (Orthop. Lurop. p. 292) says that the 
nutriment of this family is plants of various kinds. 
Mr. F. Smith, in a letter to the writer of this 
article, says he has no doubt that the 77-uxalides 
feed on plants. What is Mr. Denham’s authority 
for asserting that they are insectiyorous? It is 
granted that there is a quasi resemblance in ex- 
ternal form between the Tuaxdlides and some-of 
the larger /chnewmonide, but the likeness is far 
from striking. Four species of the genus Trucalis 
are inhabitants of the Bible lands (see above). 


Truxalis nasuta. 


The Jews, howeyer, interpret chargél to mean 
a species of grasshopper, German Jleuschrecke, 
which M. Lewysohn identifies with Locusta viridis- 
simi, adopting the etymology of Bochart and Ge- 
senius, who refer the name to an Arabic origin.¢ 
The Jewish women used to carry the eggs of the 
chargol in their ears to preserve them from the 
ear-ache, (Buxtorf, Lew. Chald. et Rabbin. s. v. 
chargol). 

(4.) Salam (ayo > arrdens, Comp. arrakds: 
attacus : “bald locust’) oceurs only in Lev. xi. 
32, as one of the four edible kinds of leaping in- 
sects. All that can possibly be known of it is that 
it is some kind of sadtatorial orthopterous insect, 
winged, and good for food. ‘Tyehsen, however, 
arguing from what is said of the sd/dm in the Tal- 
mud (Tract, Cholin), namely, that “ this insect has 
a smooth head,/” and that the female is without the 
sword-shaped tail,’’ conjectures that the species here 


& “— 
a Cf. arcol => (hadjib), qui velum oblendit, from 


ler 


wrA\>, intercessit, seclusit. 

% First derives 23m from y. inus. an, se 
jungere, coire, a radice gab, 2, to which root he 
refers Ma, D1} ana A. 

e The Talmudists have the following law: “He 
that voweth to abstain from flesh (TWIT 77) 


is forbidden the flesh of fish and of locusts ” (wa 


D DIT) DIT),  Hieroz. Nedar. fol. 40, 2. 
d See Pliny, H. N., Paris, 1828, ed. Grandsagne, p. 
451, note. 


e bhon, locuste species alata, a saltando. Gesen- 


o 


a ee 


ius refers the word to the Arabic h> (hardjala), 


saliit, comparing the Germ. Heuschrecke from schreck- 
en, salire. 

Jf Hence perhaps the epithet bald, applied to salam 
in the text of the A. V. 
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intended is Giyllus eversor (Asso), a synonym that, 
it is difficult to identify with any recorded species. 


(b.) Gazam (Dval 


(6.) Gb (AD _ aicpls, emvyovn axpldwv: Aq. 
in Am. vii. 1, Bupddwv: locustw. locusta- 
rum = YA 2a in Nah. iii. 17: 
hoppers; ”’ “ grasshoppers ’? margin “ green worms,” 
in Amos). ‘This word is found only in Is. xxxiil. 4, 
and in the two places cited above. There is nothing 
in any of these passages that will help to point out 
the species denoted. That some kind of locust is 
intended seems probable from the passage in Na- 
hum, “thy captains are as the great gébai which 
camp in the hedges in the cool of the day, but 
when the sun ariseth they nee BR ay, and their place 
is not known where they are.” Some writers, led 
by this passave, have believed that the gébai_ repre- 
sent the larva state of some of the large locusts; 
the habit of halting at night, however, and encamp- 
ing under the hedges, as described by the prophet, 
in all probability belongs to the winged locust as 
well as to the darve, see Ex. x. 13, “the Lord 
brought an east wind upon the land all that day, 
and all that night; and when it was morning, the 
east wind brought the locusts.” Mr. Barrow (i. 
pp- 257-58), speaking of some species of 8. African 
locusts, says, that when the larvee, which are still 
more yoracious than the parent insect, are on the 
march, it is impossible to make them turn out of 
the way, which is usually that of the wind. At 
sunset the troop halts and divides into separate 
groups, each oceupying in bee-like clusters the 
neighboring eminences for the night. It is quite 


See PALMER-WORM. 


locusta ; 


“ creat grass- 


Locust flying. 


possible that the gdb may represent the éarva or 
nympla state of the insect; nor is the passage from 
Nahum, “when the sun ariseth they flee away,” 
any objection to this supposition, for the last stages 
of the larva differ but slightly from the nympha, 
both which states may therefore be comprehended 
under one name; the gébai of Nah. iii. 17 may 
easily have been the nymph (which in all the Ameta- 
bola continue to feed as in their larva condition), 
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encamping at night under the hedges, and, obtain- 
ing their wings as the sun arose, are then repre- 
sented as flying away.? It certainly is improbable 
that the Jews should have had no name for the locust 
in its larva or nympha state, for they must have 
been quite familiar with the sight of such devour- 
ers of every green thing, the larve being even more 
destructive than the imago; perhaps some of the 
other nine names, all of which Bochart considers to 
be the names of so many species, denote the insect 
in one or other of these conditions. The A. V. 
were evidently at a loss, for the translators read 
‘-ereen worms,” in Am. vii. 1. Tyehsen (p. 98) 
identifies the gob with the Gryllus migratorius, 
Linn., “qua vero ratione motus,’’ observes Rosen- 
miller, non exponit.”’ 


ie) Chanamdl (e)>ink éy TH TAaXVN 3 Aq. éy 
KpveL? im pruind ; « frost * ’). Some writers have 
supposed that this word, which occurs only in Ps. 
Ixxviii. 46, denotes some kind of locust (see Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. iii. 255, ed. Rosenm.). Mn JK. 
Denham ‘(in Kitto, s. v. Locust) is of a similar 
opinion; but surely the concurrent testimony of the 
old yersions, which interpret the word chandmal to 
signify hadl or frost, ought to forbid the conjecture. 
We have already more locusts than it is possible to 
identify; let chandimdl, therefore, be understood to 
denote hail or frost, as it is rendered by the A. V., 
and all the important old versions. 


(8.) Yelek (DD .:< axpts, Bpovxos: bruchus ; 
bruchus aculeatus, in Jer. li. 27: “ canker worm,”’ 
*¢ caterpillar ’’) occurs in Ps. ev. 34; Nah. iii. 15, 

Joel i. 4, ii. 25; Jer. li. 14, 27; it is rendered 
by the A. V. canker worm in four of these places, 
and caterpillar in the two remaining. From the 
epithet of “rough,’’ which: is applied to the word 
in Jeremiah, some have supposed the yelek to be 
the larva of some of the destructive Lepidoptera : 
the epithet sama, however (-ler. li. 27), more prop- 
erly means having spines, which agrees with the 
Vulgate, aculeatus. Michaelis (Suppl. p. 1080) 
believes the yelek to be the cockchafer (Maykiifer). 
Oedmann (ii. vi. 126) having in view this spiny 
character, identifies the word with the Gryllus cris- 
tatus, Linn., a species, however, which is found 
only in S. America, though Linnzus has erroneously 
given Arabia as a locality. Tychsen, arguing from 
the epithet rough, believes that the yelck is repre- 
sented by the G. hematopus Linn. (Calliptamus 
hemat. Aud. Sery.), a species found in 8. Africa. 

How purely conjectural are all these attempts at 
identification! for the term sired may refer not 
to any particular species, but to the very spinous 
nature of the tibize in all the locust tribe, and 
yelek, the cropping, licking off insect (Num. xxii. 
+), may bea synonyin of some of the names already 
mentioned, or the word may denote the larvee or 
pupe of the locust, which, from Joel i. 4, seems not 
improbable, “that which the locust (ardeh) hath 
left, hath the cankerworm (yelek) eaten,” after the 
winged arbeh had departed, the young lary of the 
same appeared and consumed the residue. The 
passage in Nah. iii. 16, “the yelck spreadeth him- 


a =e according to Gesenius (Thes. 8. v.), is from 
co 
an unused root, m3, the Arab. is to emerge 


from the ground. 
origin, 


First refers the word to a Hebrew 
See note, ARBEH. + 


6 Since the above was written it has been discovered 
that Dr. Kitto (Pict. Bible, note on Nah. iii. 17)is of a 
similar opinion, that the gcd probably denotes the 
nympha. 


her a. y. inus. D2, a. qe p72, linzit, inde 
hea depavit car Thas. 8. V.). 
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self (margin) and fleeth away,” is no objection to 
the opinion that the yede& may represent. the larva 
or nytmpha, for the same reason as was given in 
a former part of this article (G6). 


(9.) Chasil (DM). See Carerrmear. 
(10.) Tseldtsal Orde: epictBn: rubigo: 


‘“locust’). The derivation of this word seems to 
imply that some kind of locust is indicated by it. 
It occurs only in this sense in Deut. xxviii. 42, 
« All thy trees and fruit of thy land shall the lo- 
eust consume ’’ In the other passages where the 
Hebrew word occurs, it represents some kind of 
tinkling musical instrument, and is generally trans- 
lated cymbils by the A. V. The word is evidently 
onomatopoetic, and is here perhaps a synonym for 
some one of the other names for locust. Michaelis 
(Suppl. p. 2094) believes the word is identical with 
chasil, which he says denotes perhaps the mole- 
cricket, Giyllus tlpiformis, from the stridulous 
sound it produces. T'ychsen (pp. 79, 80) identifies 
it with the Gryllus stridulus, Linn. (= Gtdipoda 
stridula, Aud. Sery.). The notion conveyed by 
the Hebrew word will however apply to almost any 
kind of locust, and indeed to many kinds of insects ; 
a similar word (s isilza, was applied by the [thio- 
pians to a fly which the Arabs called zimb, which 
appears to be identical with the dsefse fly of Dr. 
Livingstone and other African travellers. All that 
can be positively known respecting the tseld/sal is, 
that it is some kind of insect injurious to trees and 
crops. The LXX. and Vulg. understand (light or 
mildew by the word. 


The most destructive of the locust tribe that oc- 
eur in the Bible lands are the (¢dipoda migrutoria, 
and the Acridiwn peregrinum, and as both these 
species occur in Syria and Arabia, etc., it is most 
probable that one or other is denoted in those pas- 
sages which speak of the dreadful devastations com- 
mitted by these insects; nor is there any occasion 
to believe with Bochart, Tychsen, and others, that 
nine or ten distinct species are mentioned in the 
Bible. Some of the names may be synonyms; 
others may indicate the larva or nympha con- 
ditions of the two preéminent devourers already 
named. 

Locusts occur in great numbers, and sometimes 
obseure the sun — Ix. x. 15; Jer. xlvi. 23; Jude. 
vi. 5, vii. 12; Joel ii. 10; Nah. iii. 15; Livy, xlii. 
2-eeAlian, IN. c4-. m1. 12 Pliny, Nv @. xi. 29); 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 187 (fol. 2d ed.); Ludolf, Mist. 
Aithiop. i. 13, and de Locustis, i. 4; Volney’s 
Trav. in’ Syrit, i. 236. 

Their voracity is alluded to in Ix. x. 12, 15; 
Joel i. 4, 7, 12, and ii. 8; Deut. xxviii. 38; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 45, ev. 34; Is. xxxiii. 4; Shaw's Zrae. 
187, and travellers in the Kast, passim. 

They are compared to horses — Joel ii. 45 Rev. ix. 
7. The Italians call the locust ‘ Cavaletta;’’? and 
Ray says, “Caput oblongum, equi instar prona 
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spectans.”” » Comp. also the Arab’s description to 
Niebuhr, Deser. de U Arabie. 


They make a fearful noise in their flight — Joel 
i. 5; Rev. ix. 9. : 

Forskal, Descr. 81, “transeuntes grylli super 
verticem nostrum sono magne cataract ferve- 
bant.”  Volney, Trav. i. 235. 

They have no king — Proy. xxx. 27; Kirby and 
Sp. nt. ii. 17. 

Their irresistible progress is referred to in Joel 
ii. 8, 9; Shaw, Trav. p. 187. 

They enter dwellings, and devour even the wood- 
work of houses — Ex. x. 6; Joel ii. 9, 10; Pliny, 
N. H. xi. 29.4 

They do not fly in the night— Nah. iii. 17; 
Niebuhr, Descr. de [ Arabie, p. 173. 

Birds devour them — Russel, Nut. /Tist. of Alep- 
po, 127; Volney, Trav. i. 237; Kitto’s Phys. 
Mist. Pal. (p. 410). 


Smurmur. Rose-colored Starling. (Pastor roseus.) 


The sea destroys the greater number — Ix. 
19; Joel ii. 20; Pliny, xi. 35; Hasselq. Trav. 
445 (Engl. transl. 1766); cf. also Llad, xxi. 12. 

Their dead bedies taint the air — Joel ii. 20; 
Hasselq. Trav. p. 445. 

They are used as food — Ley. xi. 21, 22; Matt. 
ili. 4; Mark i. 6; Plin. 4. 77. vi. 35, xi. 85; Diod. 
Sic. iii. 29 (the Acridophagi) ; Aristoph. Achar. 
1116; Ludolf, /Mst. dsthiop. p. 67 (Gent's transl.) ; 
Jackson's ALwrocco, p. 52; Niebuhr, Deser. del Ara- 
bie, p. 150; Sparman’s Trav. i. 367, who says the 
Hottentots are glad when the locusts come, for 
they fatten upon them; Hasselq. Z’rav. pp. 232, 419; 
Kirby and Spence, “tom. i. 305. 

There are different ways of preparing loensts for 
food; sometimes they are ground and pounded, and 
then mixed with flour and water and made into 
cakes, or they are sulted and then eaten; sometimes 
smoked; boiled or roasted; stewed, or fried in 
butter. Dr. Kitto (Pict. Bib. note on Ley. xi. 
21), who tasted locusts, says they are more like 
shrimps than anything else; and an English clergy- 
man, some years ago, cooked some of the green grass- 
hoppers, Locust viridissima, boiling them in water 
half an hour, throwing away the head, wings, and 
lees, and then sprinkling them with pepper and salt, 


p- 


a “Qmnia vero morsu erodentes, et fores quoque 
tectorum.”? 

b The locust-bird (see woodcut) referred to by trav- 
ellers, and which the Arabs call smurmur, is no doubt, 
from Dr. Kit‘o’s description, the “rose-colored star- 
ling,” Pastor roseus. Tae Rey. 1. B Tristram saw one 
specimen in the orange groves at Jaffa in the spring 
of 1858; butmakes no allusion to its devouring locusts. 
Dr. Kitto in one place (p. 410) says the locust-bird is 
about the size of a starling ; in another place (p. 420), 


he compares it in size to a swallow. The bird is about 
eight inches and a half in length. Yarrell (Brit. 
Birds, ji. 51, 20 ed.) says, “ it is held sacred at Aleppo 
because it feeds on the locust; * and Col. Sykes bears 
testimony to the immense flocks in which they fly. 
He says (Catalogue of Birds of Dakhan), “ they darken 
the air by their numbers forty or fifty have 
been killed at a shot.” But he says, “ they prove a 
calamity to the husbandman, as they are as destructive 
as locusts, and not much less numerous.’ 
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and adding butter; he found them excellent. How 
strange then, nay, ** how idle,’ to quote the words 
of Kirby and Spence (Eaton. i. 305), “was the 
controversy anu the locusts which formed 
part of the sustenance of John the Baptist, .. . - 
and how apt even learned men are to perplex a plain 
question from ignorance of the customs of other 
countries!” @ 

The following are some of the works which treat 
of locusts: Ludolf, Dissertatio de Locustis, Fran- 
cof. ad Moen. 1694. This author believes that the 
quails which fed the Israelites in the wilderness 
were locusts (vid. his Diatriba qua sententia nova 
de Selavis, sive Locustis, defenditur). A more ab- 
surd opinion was that held by Norrelius, who main- 
tained that the four names of Ley. xi. 22 were 
birds (see his Schediasma de Avibus sucris, Arbeh, 
Chagab, Solum, et Chargol, in Bib. Brem. Cl. iii 
p- 36). Faber, de Locustis Biblicis, ct sigillatin 
de Avibus Quadrupedibus, ex Lev. xi. 20, Wittenb. 
1710-11. Asso’s Abhandlung von den Heuschrecken, 
Rostock, 1787; and Tyehsen’s Conument. de Lo- 
custis. Oedmann’'s Vermischte Sammlungen, ii. c. 
vii. Kirby and Spence’s Jntrod. to /ntomology, i- 


305, ete. Bochart’s //ierozoicon, iii. 251, ete. ed. 
Rosenmiill. Kitto’s Phys. History of Palestine, 


pp- 419, 420. Kitto’s Mictoraal Bible, see Index, 
“Locust.” Dr. Harris's Natural LHistory of the 
Bible, art. Locust,” 1833. Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
arts. “ Locust,” “ Chesil,’ ete. Harmer’s Obse'va- 
tions, Loudon, 1797. The trayels of Shaw, Russell, 
Hasselquist, Volney, etc., ete. Fora systematic de- 
scription of the Orthoptera, see Serville’s Mono- 
graph in the Suites a Buffon, and Fischer's Orthop- 
tera uropea; and for an excellent summary, 
see Winer’s Ltealwérterbuch, i. 574, art. “ Heu- 
schrecken.’’ For the locusts of St. John, Mr. Den- 
ham refers to Suicer’s Thesaurus, i. 169, 179, and 
Gutherr, de Victu Johannis, Franc. 1785; and for the 
symbolical locusts of Rey. ix., to Newton On Proph- 
ecies, and Woodhouse On the Apocalypse. 


Wi. He 


* On the subject of locusts the reader may see 
also Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, pp. 306-318 
(Lond. 1867); the art. /euschrecke, by Vaibinger, 
in Herzog’s Real-lneyk. vi. 68-71; and Rawlin- 
son's Ancient JJonarchies, ili. 63 f., 316, and iy. 79. 
This last writer's description of their ravages in 
Kurdistan and Southern Media at the present day 
reads almost as if translated from Joel (i. and ii.): 
“The destructive locust (the Acridium peregri- 
num, probably) comes suddenly . . . in clouds that 
obscure the air, moving with a slow and steady 
flight, and with a sound like that of heavy rain, 
and settling in myriads on the fields, the gardens, 
the trees, the terraces of the houses, and even the 
streets, which they sometimes cover completely. | b 
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Where they fall, vegetation presently disappears; 
the leaves and even the stems of the plants are 
devoured; the labors of the busbandman through 
many a weary month perish ina day; and the curse 
of famine is brought upon the land which but 
now enjoyed the prospect of an abundant harvest. 

It is true that the devourers are themselves de- 
youred to some extent by the poorer sort of people; 
but the compensation is slight and temporary; in 
a few days, when all verdure is gone, either the 
swarms move to fresh pastures, or they perish and 
cover the fields with their dead bodies, while the 
desolation which they have created continues” 
(vol. iii. p. 68 f.), For other sources of information 
see wider JoEL (Amer. ed.). He 

LOD air, [perh. strife, quarrel: Rom, 
AS, Aodadi, Aodadid;] Vat. Aodapw6, Aodadia, 
both by inclusion of the following name; [in 1 
Chr., omits;] Alex. [Aod, in Neh. vii. Aodad:8,] 
in Ezra, Avddwy Aoda515; [in Neh. xi. 35, Rom. 
Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit, FA.3 Avdda:] Lod), a town 
of Benjamin, stated to have been founded by Shamed 
or Shamer (1 Chr. viii. 12). It is always mentioned 
in connection with Ono, and, with the exception 
of the passage just quoted, in the post-captivity 
records only. It would appear that after the boun- 
daries of Benjamin, as given in the book of Joshua, 
were settled, that enterprising tribe extended itself 
further westward, into the rich plain of Sharon, 
between the central hills and the sea, and oceupied 
or founded the towns of Lod, Ono, Hadid, and oth- 
ers named only in the later lists. ‘The people be- 
longing to the three places just ae returned 
from Babylon to the number of 725 (Ezr. ii. 33; 
Neh. vii. 37), and again téok fond cai of their 
former habitations (Neh. xi. 35). 

Lod has retained its name almost unaltered to 
the present day; it is now called Ladd ; but is most 
familiar to us from its occurrence in its Greek 
garb, as Lypp., in the Acts of the Apostles. G. 


LO-DE'BAR (27 493 but in xvii. 27 


ie 
y ND: i AadaBap [2], AwdaBdap: Lodabar), a 

place en with Mahanaim, Rogelim, and other 
trans-Jordanic towns (2 Sam. xvii. 97), and there- 
fore no doubt on the eastern side of the Jordan. 
It was the native place of Machir ben-Ammiel, in 
whose house Mephibosheth found a home alter the 
death of his father and the ruin of his grandfather's 
house (ix. 4, 5). Lo-debar receives a hare mention 
in the Onomasticon, nor has any trace of the name 
been encountered by any later traveller. Indeed it 
has probably never been sought for. Reland (Pal. 
734) conjectures that it is intended in Josh. xiii. 
26, where the word rendered in the A. V. “ of De- 


ine tg nied is the same in its consonants as 


«@ There are people at this day who gravely assert 
that the locusts which formed part of the food of the 
Baptist were not the insect of that name, but the long 
sweet pods of the locust-tree (Ceralenra siliqua), Johan- 
nisbrodt, St. John’s bread,” as the monks of Pales- 
tine call it. For other equally erroneous explanations, 
or unauthorized alterations, of axpiSes, see Celsii 
Hierob. i. 74. 

6 For the judgment of locusts referred to in the 
prophet Joel, see Dr. Pusey’s “ Introduction ”’ to that 
book. This writer maintains that the prophet, under 
the figure of the locust, foretold ««a judgment far 
vreater, an enemy far mightier than the locust”? (p. 
99), namely, the Assyrian invasion of Palestine, be- 


cause Joel calls the scourge the “northern army,” 
which Dr. Pusey says cannot be said of the locusts, 
because almost always by a sort of law of their being 
they make their inroads from their birthplace in the 
south. This one point, however, may be fairly ques- 
tioned. The usual direction of the flight of this 
insect is from east to west, or trom south to north ; 
but the Gdipoda migratoria is believed to have its 
birthplace in Tartary (Serv. Orthop. p. 738), from 
whence it visits Africa, the Mauritius, and part of the 
South of Europe. If this species be considered to be 
the locust of Joel, the expression, »orthirn army, is most 
applicable to it. [Jozn, p. 1417, note a.] 
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Lo-debar, though with different vowel-peints. In 
favor of this conjecture, which is adopted by J. D. 
Michaelis (Bib. fiir Ungel.), is the fact that such a 


use of the preposition ? is exceedingly rare (see 
Keil, Joswa ad loc.). 


If taken as a Hebrew word, the root of the name 
is possibly ‘pasture,’ the driving out of flocks 
(Ges. Tes. p. 735 6 ; Stanley, S. g: P. App. § 9); 
but this must be very uncertain. G. 

* LODGE. [Cucumpers, vol. i. p. 518.] 

LODGE, TO. This word in the A. V.— 
with one exception only, to be noticed below —is 
used to translate the Hebrew verb 2 or hee 
which has, at least in the narrative portions of the 
Bible, almost invariably the force of “passing 
the night.” This is worthy of remark, because the 
word lodge— probably only another form of the 
Saxon liggan, ‘to lie’? — does not appear to have 

‘had exclusively that force in other English litera- 
ture at the time the Authorized Version was made. 
A few examples of its occurrence, where the mean- 
ing of passing the night would not at first sight 
suggest itself to an English reader, may be of ser- 
VCs Le Kae kixen Oe hres Ix. nes 18,2 x. 29 
(where it marks the halt of the Assyrian army for 
bivouac); Neh. iv. 22, xiii. 20, 21; Cant. vii. 11; 
Job xxiv. 7, xxxi. 32, &e., &e. The same Hebrew 
word is otherwise translated in the A. V. by ‘ lie 
all night ’’ (2 Sam. xii. 16; Cant. i. 13; Job xxix. 
19); “tarry the night” (Gen. xix. 2; Judg. xix. 
10; Jer. xiv. 2); ‘remain,’ 7. e. until the morn- 
ing (lux. xxiii. 18). 

The force of passing the night is also preseht in 
the words 7920, “a sleeping-place,” hence an 


Inn [vol. ii. p. 1138], and m3, ‘a hut,” erect- 


ed in vineyards or fruit-gardens for the shelter of a 
man who watched all night"to protect the fruit. 
This is rendered “lodge”? in Is. i. 8, and “ cot- 
tage’ in xxiy. 20, the only two passages @ in which 
it is found. [Corracr, Amer. ed.] 

2. The one exception above named occurs in 
Josh. ii. 1, where the word in the original is 


22W, a word elsewhere rendered ‘to lie,’? gen- 


G. 


erally in allusion to sexual intercourse. 


LOFT. [Housx, vol. ii. p. 1105.) 
LOG. [Weicurs AND MrAsunres.] 


* LOG OF OIL. [O11, 6, iii-] 
* LOGOS. [Worp, Amer. ed.] 


LOIS (Awls), the grandmother (u¢uun) of 
Timorry, and doubtless the mother of his mother 
Iuntcr (2 Tim. i. 5). From the Greek form of 
these three names we should naturally infer that the 
family had been Hellenistic for three generations 
at least. It seems likely also that Lois had, resided 
long at Lystra; and almost certain that from her, 
as well as from Eunice, Timothy obtained his inti- 
mate knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures (2 Tim. 
iii. 15). Whether she was surviving at either of 
St. Paul’s visits to Lystra, we cannot say; she is 
not alluded to in the Acts: nor is it absolutely cer- 
tain, though St. Paul speaks of her « faith,’’ that 
she became a Christian. The phrase might be 
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used of a pious Jewess, who was ready to believe 
in the Messiah. Calvin has a good note on this 
subject. J. 8. H. 

* LOOKED (apocedécwy), Acts xxviii. 6, 
where we should say at present ‘expected’? or 
‘looked for.’ ‘This sense, if not obsolete, is now 
obsolescent. Earlier versions (Tyndale, Cranmer, 
Geneva) have “ wayted”’ in that passage. See also 
Eeclus. xx. 14. H. 


LOOKING-GLASSES. [Mrrrors.] 


LORD, as applied to the Deity, is the almost 
uniform rendering in the A. V. of the O. T. of 


the Heb. MT, Jehovah, which would be more 
properly represented as a proper name. The rey- 
erence which the Jews entertained for the sacred 
name of God forbade them to pronounce it, and in 
reading they substituted for it either Addndi, 
“Lord,” or Lléhim, “ God,’ according to the 
yowel-points by which it was accompanied. [J &- 
HOVAH, yol. ii. p. 1238.] This custom is observed 
in the version of the LXX., where Jehovah is most 
commonly translated by kvpios, as in the N. T. 
(Heb. i. 10, &e.), and in the Vulgate, where Dom- 
tus is the usual equivalent. The title Addndi is 
also rendered “ Lord’’ in the A. V., though this, 
as applied to God, is of infrequent occurrence in 
the historical books. For instance, it is found in 
Genesis only in xy. 2, 8, xviii. 3 (where “ my Lord ”’ 


|} should be “O Lord*’), 27, 30, 31, 32, xx. 4; once in 


Num. xiv. 17; twice in Deut. iii. 24, ix. 26; twice in 
Josh. vii. 7, 8; four times in Judges; and soon. In 
other passages of these books “Lord” is the transla- 
tion of “« Jehovah; ’’ except Ix. xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23; 
Deut. x. 17; Josh. iii. 11, 13, where ddén is so ren- 
dered. But in the poetical and historical books it 
is more frequent, excepting Job, where it occurs 
only in xxviii. 28, and the Proverbs, Icelesiastes, and 
Song of Songs, where it is not once found. 

The difference between Jehovah and Adonai (or 
Adon) is generally marked in the A. V. by printing 
the word in small capitals (Lord) when it repre- 
sents the former (Gen. xy. 4, &.), and with an ini- 
tial capital only when it is the translation of the 
latter (Ps. xevii. 5; Is. i. 24, x. 16); except in Ix. 
xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23, where “the Lorp God ”’ should 
be more consistently “the Lord Jehovah.” A 
similar distinction prevails between S711). (the 
letters of Jehovah with the vowel-points of Llohim) 
and ods, elohim ; the former being repre- 
sented in the A. V. by “Gop” in small capitals 
(Gen. xv. 2, &e.), while Vohim is * God” with an 
initial capital only. And, generally, when the 
name of the Deity is printed in capitals, it indi- 
eates that the corresponding Hebrew is TWD, 
which is translated Lorp or Gop according to the 
yowel-points by which it is accompanied. 

In some instances it is difficult, on account of 
the pause accent, to say whether Adonai is the title 
of the Deity, or merely one of respect addressed to 
men. ‘These have been noticed by the Masorites, 
who distinguish the former in their notes as “holy,” 
and the latter as ‘“ profane.”’ (See Gen. xviii. 3, 
xix. 2, 18; and compare the Masoretic notes on 
Gen. xx. 13, Is. xix. 4.) W. A. W. 


@ What can have led the LXX. to translate the word 
pay. “heaps,” in Ps. Ixxix. 1, by drwpopvaAdccov, 


which they employ for myn in the above two 
passages, the writer is unable to conjecture. 
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LORD'S DAY, THE (H rupiarh nuépas 
h pla caBBarwv). It has been questioned, though 
not seriously until of late years, what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase 7 Kupiar) ‘Hwepa, which occurs 
in one passage only of the Holy Scripture, Rev. i. 
10, and is, in our English version, translated “ the 
Lord’s Day.” The general consent both of Chris- 
tian antiquity and of modern divines has referred 
it to the weekly festival of our Lord’s resurrection, 
and identified it with “ the first day of the week,” 
on which He rose, with the patristical “ eighth 
day,” or “day which is both the first and the 
eighth,” in fact, with the 4 700 “HAfov “Huépa,”’ 
“ Solis Dies,’ or ‘ Sunday,’’ of every age of the 
Chureh. 

But the views antagonistic to this general consent 
deserve at least a passing notice. (1.) Some have 
supposed St. John to be speaking, in the passage 
above referred to, of the Sabbath, because that 
institution is called in Isaiah Iviii. 13, by the 
Almighty Himself, “« My holy day.’ ¢ To this it 
is replied — If St. John had intended to specify the 
Sabbath, he would surely have used that word 
which was by no means obsolete, or even obso- 
lescent, at the time of his composing the hook of 
the Revelation. And it is added, that if an Apostle 
had set the example of confounding the seventh 
and the first days of the week, it would have been 
strange indeed that every ecclesiastical writer for 
the first five centuries shonld have avoided any 
approach to such confusion. They do avoid it — 
for as Sd8Baroy is never used by them for the 
first day, so Kupiaxy is never used by them for 
the seventh day. (2.) Another theory is, that by 
“the Lord’s day ” St. John intended “ the day of 
judgment,’ to which a large portion of the book 
of Revelation may be conceived to refer. Thus 
“ ] was in the spirit on the Lord’s day” (éyevd- 
pny ev mvedmatr ev 7H Kupiarh ‘Huépa) would 
imply that he was rapt, in spiritual vision, to the 
date of that “great and terrible day,’ just as St. 
Paul represents himself as caught up locally into 
Paradise. Now, not to dispute the interpretation 
of the passage from which the illustration is drawn 
(2 Cor. xii. 4), the abettors of this view seem to 
have put out of sight the following considerations. 
In the preceding sentence, St. John had mentioned 
the place in which he was writing, Patmos, and the 
causes which had brought him thither. It is but 
natural that he should further particularize the 
circumstances under which his mysterious work 
was composed, by stating the exact day on which 
the Revelations were communicated to him, and 
the employment, spiritual musing, in which he was 
then engaged. ‘To suppose a mixture of the meta- 
phorical and the literal would be strangely out of 
keeping. And though it be conceded that the day 
of judgment is in the New Testament spoken of as 
‘H rod Kuptov ‘Huépa, the employment of the 
adjectival form constitutes a remarkable difference, 
which was observed and maintained ever after- 
wards.2 There is also a critical objection to this 
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interpretation.© ‘This second theory then, which is 
sanctioned by the name of Augusti, must be aban- 
doned. (3.) A third opinion is, that St. John in- 
tended by the “ Lord’s Day” that on which the 
Lord’s resurrection was annually celebrated, or, as 
we now term it, Easter-day. On this it need only 
be observed, that, though it was never questioned 
that the weekly celebration of that event should 
take place on the first day of the hebdomadal cycle, 
it was for a long time doubted on what day in the 
annual eycle it should be celebrated. Two schools 
at least existed on this point until considerably after 
the death of St. John. It therefore seems unlikely 
that, in a book intended for the whole Church, he 
would haye employed a method of dating which 
was far from generally agreed upon. And it is to 
be added that no patristical authority can be quoted, 
either for the interpretation contended for in this 
opinion, or for the employment of 7 Kupiaky 
“Huépa, to denote Easter-day. 

All other conjectures upon this point may be 
permitted to confute themselves; but the following 
cavil is too curious to be omitted. In Seripture 
the first day of the week is called 4 pia caBBa- 
twy, in post-Scriptural writers it is called 4 Ku- 
pia “Hueépa as well; thercfure, the book of "Bases 
lation is not to be ascribed to an Apostle: or in 
other words, is not part of Scripture. ‘The logic 
of this argument is only to be surpassed by its 
boldness. It says, in effect, because post-Scriptural 
writers haye these two designations for the first 
day of the week; therefore, Scriptural writers must 
be confined to one of them. It were surely more 
reasonable to suppose that the adoption by post- 
Scriptural writers of a phrase so preéminently 
Christian as 7 Kupiax?) ‘Huépa to denote the first 
day of the week, and a day so especially marked, 
can be traceable to nothing else than an Apostle’s 
use of that phrase in the same meaning. 

Supposing then that 4 Kupiax) ‘Huépa of St. 
John is the Lord’s Day, — What do we gather from 
Holy Scripture concerning that institution? How 
is it spoken of by early writers up to the time of 
Constantine? What change, if any, was brought 
upon it by the celebrated edict of that emperor, 
whom some have declared to have been its origi- 
nator ? 

1. Scripture says very little concerning it. But 
that little seems to indicate that the ‘divinely in- 
spired Apostles, by their MGA and by their pre- 
cepts, marked the first day of the week as a day 
for meeting together to break bread, for communi- 
eating and receiving instruction, for laying up offer- 
ings in store for charitable purposes, for occupation 
in holy thought and prayer. ‘The first day of the 
week so devoted seems also to have been the day 
of the Lord’s Resurrection, and therefore, to have 
been especially likely to be chosen for such purposes 
by those who “preached Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion.’ 

The Lord rose on the first day of the week (rH 
§tZ caBBdrwy), and appeared, on the very day of 
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oH “Hupa tov Kupiov occurs in 1 Cor. i. 8, and 
2 Thess. ii. 2, with the words nudyv “Incot Xprarod at- 
tached; in 1 Cor. v. 5, and 2 Cor. i. 14, with the word 
*Incod only attached ; and in 1 Thess. y. 2, and 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, with the article rod omitted. In one place, 
where both the day of judgment, and. as a foreshadow- 
ing of it, the day of vengeance upon Jerusalem, seem 
to be alluded to, the Lord himself says, o'tws éorat 


= O vids ToD avOpwirov ev TH Hucpa adtod, Luke xvii. 
4, 

¢ *Byevouny would necessarily have to be constructed 
with éy née, “J was in the day of judgment,” 7. e. 
“T was passing the day of judgment spiritually.” Now 
yiveoOar év Huepa is never used for diem agere. But, 
on the other hand, the construction of éyevouny with 
év wvevpmare is Justified by a parallel passage in Rey. 
iv. 2, Kat edOcws éyevouyy ev mvedmaTe. 
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his rising, to his followers on five distinct occa- 
sions — to Mary Magdalene, to the other women, to 
the two disciples on the road to Emmaus, to St. 
Peter separately, to ten Apostles collected together. 
After eight days (ue tyudpas ord), that is, ac- 
cording to the ordinary reckoning, on the first day 
of the next week, He appeared to the eleven. He 
does not seem to haye appeared in the interval — it 
may be to render that day especially noticeable by 
the Apostles, or, it may be for other reasons. But, 
however this question be settled, on the day of 
Pentecost, which in that year fell on the first day 
of the week (see Bramhall, Disc. of the Sabbath 
and Lord's Day, in Works, yol. y. p. 51, Oxford 
edition), “they were all with one accord in one 
place,” had spiritual gifts conferred on them, and 
in their turn began to communicate those gifts, as 
accompaniments of instruction, to others. At Troas 
(Acts xx. 7), many years after the occurrence at 
Pentecost, when Christianity had begun to assume 
something like a settled form, St. Luke records the 
following circumstances. St. Paul and his com- 
panions arrived there, and “abode seven days, and 
upon. the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
them.” In 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, that same St. Paul 
writes thus: “ Now concerning the collection for 
the saints, as I have given order to the churches in 
Galatia, eyen so do ye. Upon the first day of the 
week, let every one of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him, that there be no gather- 
ings when I come.” In Heb. x. 25, the corre- 
spondents of the writer are desired ‘‘ not to forsake 
the assembling of themselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is, but to exhort one another,’ an 
injunction which seems to imply that a regular 
day for such assembling existed, and was well 
known; for otherwise no rebuke would lie. And 
lastly, in the passage given aboye, St. John de- 
scribes himself as being in the Spirit “on the 
Lord’s day.” 

Taken separately, perhaps, and even all together, 
these passages seem scarcely adequate to prove that 
the dedication of the first day of the week to the 
purposes above mentioned was a matter of apostolic 
institution, or even of apostolic practice. But, it 
may be observed, that it is at any rate an extraor- 
dinary coincidence, that almost immediately we 
emerge from Scripture, we find the same day men- 
tioned in a similar manner, and directly associated 
with the Lord’s Resurrection; that it is an extraor- 
dinary fact that we never find its dedication 
questioned or argued about, but accepted as some- 
thing equally apostolic with Confirmation, with 
Infant Baptism, with Ordination, or at least spoken 
of in the same way. And as to direct support 
from Holy Scripture, it is noticeable that those 
other ordinances which are usually considered Serip- 
tural, and in support of which Scripture is usually 
cited, are dependent, so far as mere quotation is 
concerned, upon fewer texts than the Lord’s Day is. 
Stating the case at the very lowest, the Lord’s Day 
has,at least “ probable insinuations in Scripture,” @ 
aoe so is superior to any other holy day, whether 
of hebdomadal celebration, as l'riday in memory of 
the Crucifixion, or of annual celebration, as Kaster- 
day in memory of the Resurrection itself. These 


@ This phrase is employed by Bishop Sanderson. 
b* Ayouev Thy Hucpay thy oyddnv cls evppooduny, év 
B cai 6 "Inzobs avéar éx VEKPOV, 
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other days may be, and are, defensible on other 
grounds; but they do not possess anything like a 
Scriptural authority for their observance. And if 
we are inclined still to press for more pertinent 
Scriptural proof, and more frequent mention of the 
institution, for such we suppose it to be, in the 
writings of the Apostles, we must recollect how 
little is said of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
and how vast a difference is naturally to be ex- 
pected to exist between a sketch of the manners 
and habits of their age, which the authors of the 
Holy Scriptures did mot write, and hints as to life 
and conduct, and regulation of known practices, 
which they did write. 

2. On quitting the canonical writings, we turn 
naturally te Clement of Rome. He does not, how- 
ever, directly mention the Lord’s Day,” but in 1 
Cor. i. 40, he says, wdvru Trager movety ObelAomev, 
and he speaks of @picuévor saupol Kal apau, at 
which the Christian mpoopopal Kah Aetroupylat 
should be made. 

Ignatius, the disciple of St. John (ad Magn. e. 
9), contrasts Judaism and Christianity, and as an 
exemplification of the contrast, opposes caSBatl- 
(ey to living according to the Lord’s life (Kard& 
Thy Kupiarhy (why Cayres)- 

The epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas, which, 
though certainly not written by that Apostle, was 
in existence in the earlier part of the 2d century, 
has (c. 15) the following words, ‘ We celebrate the 
eighth day with joy, on which too Jesus rose from 
the dead.’ 

A pagan document now comes into view. It is 
the well-known letter of Pliny to Trajan, written 
while he presided over Pontus and Bithynia. “The 
Christians (says he), atlirm the whole of their guilt 
or error to be, that they were accustomed to meet 
together on a stated day (séato die), before it was 
light, and to sing hyrwns to Christ as a God, and 
to bind themselves by a Sacramentum, not for any 
wicked purpose, but never to commit fraud, theft, 
or adultery; never to break their word, or to refuse, 
when called upon, to deliver up any trust; after 
which it was their custom to separate, and to as- 
semble again to take a meal, but a general one, 
and without guilty purpose.” 

A thoroughly Christian authority, Justin Martyr, 
who flourished A. bp. 140, stands next on the list. 
He writes thus: “On the day called Sunday (rf 
Tov HAlov Acyouevn neon), is an assembly of all 
who live either in the cities or in the rural districts, 
and the memoirs of the Apostles and the writings of 
the prophets are read." Then he goes on to de- 
scribe the particulars of the religious acts which are 
entered upon at this assembly. They consist of 
prayer, of the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
and of collection of alms. He afterwards assigns 
the reasons which Christians had for meeting on 
Sunday. These are, “ because it is the /’/sl Day, 
on which God dispelled the darkness (7) cxdros) 
and the original state of things (ryy #Any), and 
formed the world, and because Jesus Christ our 
Saviour rose from the dead upon it” (Apol. I. c. 67.). 
In another work (Dial. ¢. Tryph.), he makes cir- 
cumeision furnish a type of Sunday. “ The com- 
mand to cireumeise infants on the eighth day was 
a type of the true circumcision by which we are 
cireumcised from error and wickedness through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who rose from the dead on 
the first day of the week (77 puiG caBBarwv); 
therefore it remains the chief and first of days.” 
As for gaSBariCew, be uses that with exclusive 
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reference to the Jewish law. He carefully dis- 
tinguishes Saturday (7 KpoviKn ) the day after 
which our Lord was erucified, from Sunday (7 
pera Thy Kpovihy fris ear 7 Tod “HAtov 
Tepe), upon which He rose from the dead. (If 
any surprise is felt at Justin's employment of the 
heathen designations for the seventh and first days 
of the week, it may be accounted for thus. Lefore 
the death of Hadrian, A. p. 138, the hebdomadal 
division (which Dion Cassius, writing in the 3d 
century, derives, together with its nomenclature, 
from Kvypt) had in matters of common life almost 
universally superseded in Greece, and even in Italy, 
the national divisions of the lunar month. Justin 
Martyr, writing to and for heathen, as well as to 
and for Jews, employs it, therefore, with a certainty 
of being understood.) 

The strange heretic, Bardesanes, who however 
delighted to consider himself a sort of Christian, has 
the following words in his book on “ Fate,’’ or on 
“the Laws of the Countries,’ which he addressed 
to the imperor M. Aurelius Antoninus: ‘ What 
then shall we say respecting the new race of our- 
selves who are Christians, whom in every country 
and in eyery region the Messiah established at his 
coming; for, lo! wherever we be, all of us are called 
by the one name of the Messiah, Christians; and 
upon one day, which is the first of the week, we 
assemble ourselves together, and on the appointed 
days we abstain from food” (Cureton’s Zvansla- 
tion). 

Two very short notices stand next on our list, 
but they are important from their casual and un- 
studied character. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
A. D. 170, in a letter to the Church of Rome, a 
fragment of which is preserved by Eusebius, says, 
Thy Timepoy ody KuplaKhy aylay juepay Sinya-yo- 
Mev, ev 7 aveyvapey tay Thy emiotoAnv. And 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, his contemporary, is stated 
to have composed, among other works, a treatise on 
the Lord’s Day (6 rept rijs Kupiaxijs Adyos)- 

The next writer who may be quoted is Irenzus, 
bishop of Lyons, A. D. 178. He asserts that the 
Sabbath is abolished; but his evidence to the ex- 
istence of the Lord’s Day is clear and distinct. It 
is spoken of in one of the best known of his Frag- 
ments (see Geaven’s /rencwus, p. 202). Sut a 
record in Kuseb. (v. 23, 2), of the part which he 
took in the Quartodeciman controyersy, shows that 
in his time it was ‘an institution beyond dispute. 
The point in question was this: Should Kaster be 
celebrated in connection with the Jewish Passover, 
on whatever day of the week that might happen to 
fall, with the Churches of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia; or on the Lord's Day, with the rest 
of the Christian world? The Churches of Gaul, 
then under the superintendence of Ireneus, agreed 
upon a synodical epistle to Victor, bishop of Rome, 
in which occurred words somewhat to this effect, 
“ The mystery of the Lord's Resurrection may not 
be celebrated on any other day than the Lord’s Day, 
and on this alone should we observe the breaking 
off of the Paschal Vast.’ This confirms what 
was said above, that while, even towards the end 
of the 2d century, tradition varied as to the yearly 


& “Os av and ev adAAy Tore THS Kupranys Huépa 7d THs 
Ek VeKpOV avacTacgcws emtTEAaLTO TOD Kupiov mvaTHpLoV, 
kat Orws ev TavTy pOvyn TOV KaTa TO TAaTXA VHOTEL@V 
dvdarrol(ucba Tas émAvoets. 

> Otros evroAny Thy Kara Td cayyédvov Svampaéa- 
Hevos, Kuprakyy Hv juépay rove, Or av amoBadAn 
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celebration of Christ’s Resurrection, the weekly 
celebration of it was one upon which no diversity 
existed or was even hinted at. 

Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, comes next. 
One does not expect anything very definite from a 
writer of so mystical atendeney, but he has some 
things quite to our purpose. In his Som. (iv. 
§ 3), he speaks of thy dpxlyovoy igmépay, Thy TH 
tyre avdravew jay, Thy On Kal mpeTny Te ovTt 
Pats YevEerly, K.T.A., words which Bishop Kaye 
interprets as contrasting the seventh day of the Law 
with the eighth day of the Gospel. And, as the 
same learned prelate olserves, ‘* When Clement 
says that the Gnostic, or transcendental Christian, 
does not pray in any fixed place, or on any stated 
days, but throughout his whole life, he gives us to 
understand that Christians in general did meet 
together in fixed places and at appointed times for 
the purposes of prayer.” But we are not left to 
mere inference on this important point, for Clement 
speaks of the Lord’s Day as a well-known and cus- 
tomary festival, and in one place gives a mystical 
interpretation of the name.? 

Tertullian, whose date is assignable to the close 
of the 2d century, may, in spite of his conversion 
to Montanism, be quoted as a witness to facts. 
He terms the first day of the week sometimes 
Sunday (Dies Solis), sometimes Dies Dominicus. 
He speaks of it as a day of joy (“ Diem Solis letitia: 
indulgemus,’’ Apol. c. 16), and asserts that it is 
wrong to fast upon it, or to pray kneeling during 
its continuance ( Die Dominico jejunium nefas 
ducimus, vel de geniculis adorare,’’ De Cor. ¢. 3). 
‘ven business is to be put off, lest we give place 
to the devil” (“ Differentes etiam negotia, ne quem 
Diabolo locum demus,’’ De Orat. ec. 13). 

Origen contends that the Lord’s Day had its su- 
periority to the Sabbath indicated by manna hav- 
ing been given on it to the Israelites, while it was 
withheld on the Sabbath. It is one of the marks 
of the perfect Christian to keep the Lord’s Day. 

Minucius Felix, A. p. 210, makes the heathen 
interlocutor, in his dialogue called Octavius, assert 
that the Christians come together to a repast “ on 
a solemn day ”’ (solenni die). 

Cyprian and his colleagues, in a synodical letter, 
A. D. 253, make the Jewish circumcision on the 
eighth day prefigure the newness of life of the 
Christian, to which Christ's resurrection introduces 
him, and point to the Lord’s Day, which is at once 
the eighth and the first. 

Commodian, cire. A. D. 270, mentions the Lord’s 
Day. 

Victorinus, Af D. 290, contrasts it, in a very 
remarkable passage, with the Parasceye and the 
Sabbath ; 

And Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 300, says 
of it, “ We keep the Lord’s Day as a day of joy, 
because of Him who rose thereon.” ¢ 

The results of our examination of the principal 
writers of the two centuries after the death of St. 
John are as follows: The Lord’s Day (a name 
which has now come out more prominently, and is 
connected more explicitly with our Lord’s . 
rection than before) existed during these two cen- 


avrov vonwa Kat yrworiKoy TPOGAGBY, THY ev adTH Tod 
Kupiov avactacw Sofagwy (Strom. v.). 

¢ Thv yap Kuptaxhy xapnoovvys nuépav ayopnev, dea 
Tov avaordvTa év avr, év 7 odd? yovaTa Kivew maper- 
Ajpapev. 
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turies as a part and parcel of apostolical, and so of 
Seriptural Christianity. It was never defended, for 
it was never impugned, or at least only impugned 
as other things received from the Apostles were. 
It was never confounded with the Sabbath, but 
carefully distinguished from it (though we have 
not quoted nearly all the passages by which this 
point might be proved). It was not an institution 
of severe Sabbatical character, but a day of joy 
(xapuoctvn) and cheerfulness (edppootyy), rather 
encouraging than forbidding relaxation. Relig- 
iously regarded, it was a day of solemn meeting for 
the Holy Kucharist, for united prayer, for instruc- 
tion, for almsgiving; and though, being an institu- 
tion under the law of liberty, v work does not appear 
to have been formally interdicted, or rest formally 
enjoined, Tertullian seems to indicate that the char- 
acter of the day was opposed to worldly business. 
Finally, whatever analogy may be supposed to exist 
between the Lord's Day and the Sabbath, in no 
passage that has come down to us is the Mourth 
Commandment appealed to as the ground of the 
obligation to observe the Lord’s Day. Lcclesias- 
tical writers reiterate again and again, in the 
strictest sense of the words, ‘ Let no man therefore 
judge you in respect of an holiday, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath days” (M4 Tis buas kpi- 
vérw éy weper EvpThs, 1) vouunvias, 7) caBBitav, 
Col. ii. 16). Nor, again, is it referred to any 
Sabbatical foundation anterior to the promulgation 
of the Mosaic economy. On the contrary, those 
before the Mosaic era are constantly assumed to 
have had neither knowledge nor observance of the 
Sabbath. And as little is it anywhere asserted 
that the Lord’s Day is merely an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, dependent on the post-apostolic Church for 
its origin, and by consequence capable of being 
done away, should a time ever arrive when it ap- 
pears to be no longer needed. 

Our design does not necessarily lead us to do 
more than state facts; but if the facts be allowed 
to speak for themselves, they indicate that the 
Lord’s Day is a purely Christian institution, sanc- 
tioned by apostolic practice, mentioned in apostolic 
writings, and so possessed of whatever divine au- 
thority all apostolic ordinances and doctrines (which 
were not obviously temporary, or were not abro- 
gated by the Apostles themselves) can be supposed 
to possess. 

3. But on whatever grounds “the Lord's Day ”’ 
may be supposed to rest, it is a great and indis- 
putable fact that four years before the Gicumenical 
Council of Nicaea, it was recognized by Constan- 
tine in his celebrated edict, as ‘‘ the venerable Day 
of the Sun.’’ The terms of the document are 
these : — 

“ Imperator Constantinus Aug. Helpidio. 


“ Omnes judices urbanzeque plebes et cunctarum ar- 
tium officia venerabili Die Solis quiescant. Ruri tamen 
positi agrorum culturze liberd licenterque itiserviant, 
quoniam frequenter eyenit ut non aptius alio die fru- 
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menta sulcis aut vines scrobibus mandentur, ne oc- 
casione momenti pereat commoditas ccelesti provisione 
concessa.”” — Dat. Non. Mart. Crispo Il. et Constan- 
tino Il. Coss. 

Some have endeavored to explain away this doc- 
ument by alleging — Ist, that “ Solis Dies’? is not 
the Christian name of the Lord’s Day, and that 
Constantine did not therefore intend to acknowl- 
edge it as a Christian institution. 

2d. That, before his conversion, Constantine had 
professed himself to be especially ‘under the guard- 
ianship of the sun, and that, at the very best, he 
intended to make a religious compromise between 
sun-worshippers, properly so-called, and the wor- 
shippers of the “Sun of Righteousness,” 2. e. 
Christians. 

3d. ‘That Constantine's edict was purely a kalen- 
darial one, and intended to reduce the number of 
public holidays, “Dies Nefasti,” or “ Feriati,’ 
which had, so long ago as the date of the “ Actiones 
Verrine,”’ become a serious impediment to the 
transaction of business. And that this was to be 
effected by choosing a day which, while it would 
be aecepted by the Paganism then in fashion, would 
of course be agreeable to the Christians. 

4th. That Constantine then instituted Sunday 
for the first time as a religious day for Christians. 

The fourth of these statements is absolutely re- 
futed, both by the quotations made abuve from 
writers of the second and third centuries, and by 
the terms of the edict itself. It is evident that 
Constantine, accepting as facts the existence of 
the ‘ Solis Dies,” and the reverence paid to it by 
some one or other, does nothing more than make 
that reverence practically universal, It is “ yener- 
abilis”? already. And it is probable that this most 
natural interpretation would never have been dis- 
turbed, had not Sozomen asserted, without warrant. 
from either the Justinian or the Theodosian Code, 
that Constantine did for the sixth day of the week 
what the codes assert he did for the first.¢ 

The three other statements concern themselves 
rather with what Constantine meant than with 
what he did. But with such considerations we 
have little or nothing to do. He may have pur- 
posely selected an ambiguous appellation. He may 
have been only half a Christian, way: ering between 


allegiance to Christ and allegiance to Mithras. He 
may have affected a religious syneretism. He may 


have wished his people to adopt such syncretism. 
He may have feared to offend the Pagans. He may 
haye hesitated to avow too openly his inward lean- 
ings to Christianity. He may have considered that 
community of religious days might lead by and by 
to community of religious thought and feeling. 
And he may have had in yiew the rectification of 
the calendar. But all this is nothing to the pur- 
pose. It is a fact, that in the year A. D. 321,ina 
public edict, which was to apply to Christians as 
well as to Pagans, he put especial honor upon a 
day already honored by the former — jndiciously 
calling it by a name which Christians had long 


a Thv Kupuasny Kahounerny Tuepay, qv ‘EBpatou 
TpOTny THS eBdopu.ddos dvoudcouary, "EAAnves b€ Tw 
‘Hil avariléacw, Kal THY mpd THs EBSOuNS , evowobemoe 
Sucacmplov Kal Tov dAAwY Tpayudt@v oTXOANY ayewy 
mévras, kal év evxais kat AvTals To Octoy Oepamevery: 
erij.a. 6 Thy KUPLAKT}Vs as ev Tar TOU Xpiorod ava- 
aTavTos éK vekpav' THY Sé& érépar, ws ev auth oTavupw- 
Oévros (Sox. Eccl. Hist.i.c. 8). But on this passage 
Suicer observes very truly, “ Non dicit a Constantino 
appellatam xvprakciy, sed jam ante sic yocatam feria- 


tam esse decreyit.’? There is a passage also in Kuse- 
bius (Vit. Const. iv. 18), which appears to assert the 
same thing of Saturday. It is, however, manifestly 
corrupt, and can scarcely be translated at all, except 
by the employment of an emendation ; while, if we do 
thus emend it, it ‘will speak of Fridvy, as Sozomen 
does, and not of Saturday ; and, what is more to our 
purpose, to whichever of those days it does refer, what 
is said in it concerning 4 kKvptaxy will fall under 
Suicer’s remark. 
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employed without scruple, and to which, as it was 
in ordinary use, the Pagans could scarcely object. 
What he did for it was to insist that worldly 
business, whether by the funetionaries of the law 


or by private citizens, should be intermitted during | 


its continuance. An exception indeed was made 
in favor of the rural districts, avowedly from the 
necessity of the case, covertly perhaps to prevent 
those districts, where Paganism (as the word Vagus 
would intimate) still prevailed extensively, from 
feeling aggrieved by a sudden and stringent change. 
It need only be added here, that the readiness with 
which Christians acquiesced in the interdiction of 
business on the Lord’s Day affords no small pre- 
sumption that they had long considered it to be a 
day of rest, and that, so far as circumstances ad- 
mitted, they had made it so long before. 

Were any other testimony wanting to the exist- 
ence of Sunday as a day of Christian worship at 
this period, it might be supplied by the Council 
of Nica, A.D. 325. The lathers there and then 
assembled make no doubt of the obligation of that 
day — do not ordain it—do not defend it. They 
assume it as an existing fact, and only notice it 
incidentally in order to regulate an indifferent 
matter, the posture of Christian worshippers upon 
it.@ 


Richard Baxter has well summed up the history 
of the Lord's Day at this point, and his words may 
not unaptly be inserted here: “That the first 
Christian emperor, finding all Christians unanimous 
in the possession of the day, should make a law (as 
our kings do) for the due observing of it, and that 
the first Christian council should establish uni- 
formity in the very gesture of worship on that day, 
are strong confirmations of the matter of fact, that 
the churches unanimously agreed in the holy use 
of it, as a separated day even from and in the 
Apostles’ days”? (Richard Baxter, On the Divine 
Appointment of the Lord's Day, p. 41, 1671). 

Here we conclude our inquiry. If patristical or 
ecclesiastical ground has been touched upon, it has 
been only so far as appeared necessary for the eluci- 
dation of the Scripture phrase, 7) Kupiakt ‘Huépa. 
What became of the Sabbath after Christianity was 
fairly planted; what Christ said of it in the Gospels, 
and how his words are to be interpreted; what the 
Apostles said of that day, and how they treated it; 
what the early ecclesiastical writers held respecting 
it; and in what sense “There remaineth a sab- 
batismus (caBBaticuds, A. V. rest’) to the 
people of God”’ (Heb. iv. 9): these are questions 
which fall rather under the head of SABBATH than 
under that of “ Lord’s Day.” And as no debate 
arose in apostolic or in primitive times respecting 
the relation, by descent, of the Lord’s Day to the 
Mosaic Genbaih! or to any Sabbatical institution 
of assumed higher antiquity, none need be raised 
here. [See SABBATH. ] 

The whole subject of the Lord’s Day, including 
its « origin, history, and present obligation,” is 


a Bredy tuvés ciow ev TH Kvptaky yovu KAcvovres 
Kal ev Tats THS TevrnKooTys Huepars, vTep TOD mavTa. ev 
macy Tapokia omolws dvdarted0ar, égt@tas Soke TH 
ayia cvvddw Tas edxas arodidvar TH Oe@ (Conc. Nic 
Can, 20). 

b Maldonatus (Comm. on Matt. xxvi. 26) is bold 
enough to deny that the ‘ Lord’s Supper ” of 1 Cor. 
xi. 20 is the same as the ‘ Eucharistia”? of the later 
Church, and identifies it with the meal that followed. 
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treated of by the writer of this article in the 
Bampton Lecture for 1860. J. A. H. 


LORD'S SUPPER (Kupiandy detrvoy : 
Cena Dominica). The words whieh thus describe 
the great central act of the worship of the Christian 
Church occur but in one single passage of the N. T. 
(1 Cor. xi. 20). Of the fact which lies under the 
name we have several notices, and from these, in- 
cidental and fragmentary as they are, it is possible 
to form a tolerably distinct picture. To examine 
these notices in their relation to the life of the 
Christian society in the first stages of its growth, 
and so to learn what “the Supper of the Lord” 
actually was, will be the object of this article. It 
would be foreign to its purpose to trace the history 
of the stately liturgies which grew up out of it in 
the 2d and 3d centuries, except so far as they 
supply or suggest evidence as to the customs of the 
earlier period, or to touch upon the many contro- 
yersies which then, or at a later age, have clustered 
round the original institution. 

I. The starting-point of this inquiry is found in 
the history of that night when Jesus and his dis- 
ciples met together to eat the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 
19; Mark xiv. 16; Luke xxii. 15). The manner 
in which the Paschal feast was kept by the Jews 
of that period differed in many details from that 
originally prescribed by the rules of Ex. xii. The 
multitudes that came up to Jerusalem, met, as they 
could find accommodation, family by family, or in 
eroups of friends, with one of their number as the 
celebrant, or “ proclaimer’’. of the feast. The 
ceremonies of the feast took place in the following 
order (Lightfoot, Temple Service, xiii.; Meyer, 
Comm. in Matt. xxvi. 26). (1-) The members of 
the company that were joined for this purpose met 
in the evening and reclined on couches, this position 
being now as much a matter of rule as standing 
had been originally (comp. Matt. xxvi. 20, avéxeito3 
Luke xxii. 14; and John xiii. 23, 25). The head 
of the household, or celebrant, began by a form of 
blessing ‘for the day and for the wine,’ pro- 
nounced over & cup, of which he and the others then 
drank. The wine was, according to rabbinie tra- 
ditions, to be mixed with water; not for any 
mysterious reason, but because that was regarded 
as the best way of using the best wine (comp. 2 
Mace. xv. 39). (2.) All who were present then 
washed their hands; this also having a special 
benediction. (3.) The table was then set out with 
the paschal lamb, unleavened bread, bitter herbs, 


and the dish known as Charoseth (ND), 


a sauce made of dates, figs, raisins, and vinegar, 
and designed to commemorate the mortar of their 
bondage in Egypt (Buxtorf, Lex. Rabb. 831). 
(4.) The celebrant first, and then the others, dipped 
a portion of the bitter herbs into the Charoseth 
and ate them. (5.) The dishes were then removed, 
and a cup of wine again brought. Then followed 
an interval which was allowed theoretically for the 


The phraseology to which we are accustomed is to him 
only ‘an example of the “ridicula Calvinistarum et 
Lutheranorum inscitia,” innovating on the received 
language of the Church. The keen detector of heresy, 
however, is in this instance at variance not only with 
the consensus of the chief fathers of the ancient Church 
(comp. Suicer, Thes. 8. Vv. Setrvov), but with the au- 
thoritative teaching of his own (Catechism. Trident. 
c. iv. qu. 5). 
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questions that might be asked by children or 
proselytes, who were astonished at such a strange 
beginning of a feast, and the cup was passed round 
and drunk at the close of it. (6.) The dishes being 
brought on again, the celebrant repeated the com- 
memorative words which opened what was strictly 
the paschal supper, and pronounced a solemn 
thanksgiving, followed by Ps. exiii. and exiy.¢ 
(7.) Then came a second washing of the hands, 
with a short form of blessing as before, and the 
celebrant broke one of the two loaves or cakes of 
unleavened bread, and gave thanks over it. All 
then took portions of the bread and dipped them, 
together with the bitter herbs, into the Charoseth, 
and so ate them. (8.) After this they ate the flesh 
of the paschal lamb, with bread, etc., as they liked; 
and after another blessing, a third cup, known 
especially as the ‘cup of blessing,’ was handed 
round. (9.) This was succeeded by a fourth cup, 
and the recital of Ps. exv.-cxviii. followed by a 
prayer, and this was accordingly known as the cup 
of the Hallel, or of the Song. (10.) There might 
be, in conclusion, a fifth cup, provided that the 
“oreat Hallel’’ (possibly Psalms cxx.-cxxxvii.) 
was sung over it. 

Comparing the ritual thus gathered from Rab- 
binie writers with the N. T., and assuming (1) that 
it represents substantially the common practice of 
our Lord’s time; and (2) that the meal of which 
He and his disciples partook, was either the Pass- 
over itself, or an anticipation of it,? conducted 
according to the satne rules, we are able to point, 
though not with absolute certainty, to the points 
of departure which the old practice presented for 
the institution of the new. ‘To (1) or (3), or sven 
to (8), we may refer the first words and the first 
distribution of the cup (Luke xxii. 17, 18); to (2) 

_or (7), the dipping of the sop (Ywutoy) of John 
xiii. 26; to (7), or to an interval during or after 
(8), the distribution of the bread (Matt. xxvi. 26; 
Mark xiv. 22; Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24); 
to (9) or (10) (‘+ after supper,”’ Luke xxii. 20), the 
thanksgiving, and distribution of the cup, and the 
hymn with which the whole was ended. It will be 
noticed that, according to this order of succession, 
the question whether Judas partook of what, in the 
language of a later age, would be called the conse- 
crated elements, is most probably to be answered 
in the negative. 

The narratives of the Gospels show how strongly 
the disciples were impressed with the words which 
had given a new meaning to the old familiar acts. 
They leave unnoticed all the ceremonies of the 
Passover, except those which had thus been trans- 
ferred to the Christian Church and perpetuated in 
it. Old things were passing away, and all things 
becoming new. They had looked on the bread and 
the wine as memorials of the deliverance from 
Egypt. They were now told to partake of them 
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“in remembrance” of their Master and Lord. 
The festival had been annual. No rule was given 
as to the time and frequency of the new feast that 
thus supervened on the old, but the command 
“Do this as oft as ye drink it’ (1 Cor. xi. 25), 
suggested the more continual recurrence of that 
which was to be their memorial of one whom they 
would wish never to forget. The words, ‘“ This is 
my body,” gave to the unleavened bread a new 
character. They had been prepared for language 
that would otherwise have been so startling, by the 
teaching of John (vi. 82-58), and they were thus 
taught to see in the bread that was broken the 
witness of the closest possible union and incorpora- 
tion with their Lord. The eup which was “the 
new testament’ (S1a8hKy) “in His blood,” would 
remind them, in like manner, of the wonderful 
prophecy in which that new covenant had been 
foretold (Jer. xxxi. 31-34) of which the crowning 
glory was in the promise, “I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more.’? 
His blood shed, as He told them, ‘for them and 
for many,” for that remission of sins which He had 
been proclaiming throughout his whole ministry, 
was to be to the new covenant what the blood of 
sprinkling had been to that of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 8). 
It is possible that there may have been yet another 
thought connected with these symholic acts. The 
funeral customs of the Jews involved, at or after 
the burial, the administration to the mourners of 
bread (comp. Jer. xvi. 7, ‘ neither shall they break 
bread for them in mourning,” in marginal reading 
of A. V.; Ewald and Hitzig, ad loc.; Ez. xxiv. 17; 
Hos. ix. 4; Tob. iv. 17), and of wine, known, when 
thus given, as ‘the cup of consolation.’’ May not 
the bread and the wine of the Last Supper haye 
had something of that character, preparing the 
minds of Christ’s disciples for his departure by 
treating it as already accomplished? They were 
to think of his body as already anointed for the 
burial (Matt. xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 8; John xii. 7), 
of his body as already given up to death, of his 
blood as already shed. The passoyer-meal was also, 
little as they might dream of it, a funeral-feast. 
The bread and the wine were to be pledges of con- 
solation for their sorrow, analogous, to the verbal 
promises of John xiy. 1, 27, xvi. 20. The word 
d.aOhkn might even have the twofold meaning 
which is connected with it in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

May we not conjecture, without leaving the 
region of history for that of controversy, that the 
thoughts, desires, emotions, of that hour of divine 
sorrow and communion would be such as to lead 
the disciples to crave earnestly to renew them? 
Would it not be natural that they should seek that 
renewal in the way which their Master had pointed 
out to them? Krom this time, accordingly, the 
words ‘to break bread,’ appear to have had for 


a Jt may be interesting to give the words, as showing 
what kind of forms may have served as types for the 
first worship of the Christian Church. 

1. This is the passover, which we eat because the 
Lord passed over the houses of our fathers in Egypt. 

2. These are the bitter herbs, which we eat in re- 
membrance that the Egyptians made the lives of our 
fathers bitter in Egypt. 

8. This is the unleayened bread, which we eat, be- 
cause the dough of our fathers had not time to be 
leavened before the Lord revealed himself and redeemed 
them out of hand. 

106 


4. Therefore are we bound to give thanks, to praise, 
to laud, to glorify, to extol, to honor, to praise, to 
magnify him that hath done for our fathers, and for 
us, all these wonders; who hath brought us from 
bondage to freedom, from sorrow to rejoicing, from 
mourning to a good day, from darkness to a great 
light, from affliction to redemption; therefore must: 
we say before him, Hallelujah, praise ye the Lord... . 
tollowed by Ps. exiii. (Lightfoot, /. c.). 

b This reservation is made as being a possible: 
alternative for explaining the differences between the 
three first Gospels and St. John. 
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the disciples a new significance. It may not have 
assumed indeed, as yet, the character of a distinct 
liturgical act; but when they met to break bread, 
it was with new thoughts and hopes, and with the 
memories of that evening fresh on them. It would 
be natural that the Twelve should transmit the 
command to others who had not been present, and 
seek to lead them to the same obedience and the 
same blessings. The narrative of the two disciples 
to whom their Lord made himself known “in 
breaking of bread’’ at Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 80-35) 
would sttengthen the belief that this was the way 
to an abiding fellowship with Him.¢ 

Il. In the account given by the writer of the 
Acts of the life of the first disciples at Jerusalem, a 
prominent place is given to this act, and to the 
phrase which indicated it. Writing, we must re- 
member, with the definite associations that had 
gathered round the words during the thirty years 
that followed the events he records, he describes the 
baptized members of the Church as continuing 
steadfast in or to the teaching of the Apostles, in 
fellowship with them and with each other,? and in 
breaking of bread and in prayers (Acts ii. 42). A 
few verses further on, their daily life is described 
as ranging itself under two heads: (1) that of 
public devotion, which still belonged to them as 
Jews (“continuing daily with one accord in the 
Temple’); (2) that of their distinctive acts of 
fellowship ‘“ breaking bread from house to house (or 
“ privately,”” Meyer), they did eat their meat in 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and 
-having favor with all the people.” Taken in con- 
nection with the account given in the preceding 
verses of the love which made them live as having 
all things common, we can scarcely doubt that this 
implies that the chief actual meal of each day was 
one in which they met as brothers, and which was 
either preceded or followed by the more solemn 
commemorative acts of the breaking of the bread 
and the drinking of the cup. It will be convenient 
to anticipate the language and the thoughts of a 
somewhat later date, and to say that, apparently, 
they thus united every day the Agapé¢ or feast of 
Love with the celebration of the Eucharist. So 
far as the former was concerned, they were repro- 
ducing in the streets of Jerusalem the simple and 
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brotherly life which the Essenes were leading in 
their seclusion on the shores of the Dead Sea.“ It 
would be natural that in a society consisting of 
many thousand members there should be many 
places of meeting. These might be rooms hired 
for the purpose, or freely given by those members 
of the Church who had them to dispose of. The 
congregation assembling in each place would come 
to be known as “the Church” in this or that 
man’s house (Rom. xvi. 5, 23; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Col. 
iv. 15; Philem. ver.2). When they met, the place 
of honor would naturally be taken by one of the 
Apostles, or some elder representing him. It would 
belong to him to pronounce the blessing (edvAoyla) 
and thanksgiving (evxyapioria), with which the 
meals of devout Jews always began and ended. The 
materials for the meal would be provided out of the 
common funds of the Church, or the liberality of 
individual members. The bread (unless the con- 
verted Jews were to think of themselves as keeping 
a perpetual passover) would be such as they habit- 
ually used. The wine (probably the common red 
wine of Palestine, Proy. xxiii. 31) would, according 
to their usual practice, be mixed with water. 
Special stress would probably be laid at first on the 
office of breaking and distributing the bread, as 
that which represented the fatherly relation of the 
pastor to his flock, and his work as ministering to 
men the word of life. But if this was to be more 
than a common meal after the pattern of the 
Essenes, it would be necessary to introduce words 
that would show that what was done was in remem- 
brance of their Master. At some time, before or 
after © the meal of which they partook as such, the 
bread and the wine would be given with some 
special form of words or acts, to indicate its char- 
acter. New converts would need some explanation 
of the meaning and origin of the observance. 
What would be so fitting and so much in harmony 
with the precedents of the Paschal feast as the 
narrative of what had passed on the night of its 
institution (1 Cor. xi. 23-27)? With this there 
would naturally be associated (as in Acts ii. 42) 
prayers for themselves and others. Their gladness 
would show itself in the psalms and hymns with 
which they praised God (Acts ii. 46, 47; James 
v. 13). The analogy of the Passover, the general 


a The general consensus of patristic and Roman 
Catholic interpreters finds in this also a solemn cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. Here, they say, are the 
solemn benediction, and the technical words for the 
distribution of the elements as in the original institu- 
tion, and as in the later notices of the Acts. It should 
be remembered, however, that the phrase “to break 
pread”’ had been a synonym for the act of any one 
presiding at a meal (comp. Jer. xvi. 7, Lam. iv. 4), and 
that the rabbinic rule required a blessing whenever 
three persons sat down together at it. (Comp. Mal- 
donatus and Meyer, ad loc.) 

b The meaning of kowwvia in this passage is prob- 
ably explained by the etyov amavra kowa that follows 
(comp. Meyer, ad loc.). The Vulg. rendering, “ et 
communicatione fractionis panis,’”’ originated probably 
in a wish to give to the word its later liturgical sense. 

ec The fact is traceable to the earliest days of the 
Church. The origin of the name is obscure. It occurs 
in this sense only in two passages of the N. T., 2 Pet 
ii. 13, Jude ver. 12; and there the reading (though sup- 
ported by Band other great MSS.)is not undisputed. 
The absence of any, reference to it in St. Paul’s mem- 
orable chapter on ’Ayamy (1 Cor. xiii.) makes it im- 
probable that it was then and there in use. In the 


age after the Apostles, however, it is a currently ac- 
cepted word for the meal here described (Ignat. Ep. 
ad Smyrn.c. 8; Tertull. Apol. c. 89, ad Marc. c. 2; 
Cyprian, Testim. ad Quirin. iii. 8). 

d The account given by Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii. 8) 
deserves to be studied, both as coming from an eye- 
witness (Vita, c. 2), and as showing a type of holiness 
which could hardly have been unknown to the first 
Christian disciples. The description of the meals of 
the Essenes might almost pass for that of an Agape. 
“They wash themselves with pure water, and go to 
their refectory as to a holy place (réuevos), and sit 
down calmly..... The priest begins with a prayer 
over the food, and it is unlawful for any one to taste 
of it before the prayer.”? This is the early meal. The 
detrvov is in the same order (comp. Pliny, Ep. ad 
Traj.). 

e Examples of both are found in the history of the 
early Church ; 1 Cor. xi. is an example of the Agapé 
coming before the Eucharist. The order of the two 
words in Ignat. Epzst. ad Smyrn. c. 4 implies priority. 
The practice continued in some parts of Egypt even to 
the time of Sozomen (Hist. Eccl. vii. c, 19), and the 
rule of the Council of Carthage (can. xli.) forbidding 
it implies that it had been customary. 
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feeling of the Jews, and the practice of the Essenes 
may possibly have suggested ablutions, partial or 
entire, as a preparation for the feast (Heb. x. 22; 
John xiii. 1-15; comp. Tertull. de Orat. ¢. xi; 
and for the later practice of the Church, August. 
Serm. cexliy.). At some point in the feast those 
who were present, men and women sitting apart, 
would rise to salute each other with the “holy 
kiss” (1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; Clem. Alex. 
Peedagog. iii. c. 11; Tertull. de Orat. c. 14; Just. 
M. Apol. ii.). Of the stages in the growth of the 
new worship we have, it is true, no direct evidence, 
but these conjectures from antecedent likelihood are 
confirmed by the fact that this order appears as the 
common element of all later liturgies. 

The next traces that meet us are in 1 Cor., and 
the fact that we find them is in itself significant. 
The commemorative feast has not been confined to 
the personal disciples of Christ, or the Jewish con- 
verts whom they gathered round them at Jeru- 
salem. It has been the law of the Church’s expan- 
sion that this should form part of its life every- 
where. Wherever the Apostles or their delegates 
have gone, they have taken this with them. ‘The 
language of St. Paul, we must remember, is not 
that of a man who is setting forth a new truth, 
but of one who appeals to thoughts, words, phrases 
that are familiar to his readers, and we find accord- 
ingly evidence of a received liturgical terminology. 
The title of the “cup of blessing”? (1 Cor. x. 16), 
Hebrew in its origin and form (see above), has been 
imported into the Greek Church. ‘The synonym 
of “the cup of the Lord” (1 Cor. x. 21) distin- 
guishes it from the other cups that belonged to the 
Agape. The word “fellowship”? (Koivwyia) is 
passing by degrees into the special signification of 
“Communion.’’ The Apostle refers to his own office 
as breaking the bread and blessing the cup (1 Cor. 
x. 16).¢ ‘The table on which the bread was placed 
was the Lord’s Table, and that title was to the 
Jew not, as later controyersies have made it, the 
antithesis of altar (Qvc.acrjpiov), but as nearly 
as possible a synonym (Mal. i.7, 12; Ez. xli. 22). 
But the practice of the Agapé, as well as the ob- 
servance of the commemorative feast, had been 
transferred to Corinth, and this called for a special 
notice. Eyils had sprung up which had to be 
checked at once. The meeting of friends for a 
social meal, to which all contributed, was a suffi- 
ciently familiar practice in the common life of 
Greeks of this period; and these club-feasts were 
associated with plans of mutual relief or charity to 
the poor (comp. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, 
s. v. “Epavot). ‘The Agape of the new society 
would seem to them to be such a feast, and hence 
came a disorder that altogether frustrated the object 
of the Church in instituting it. Richer members 
came, bringing their supper with them, or appro- 


@ The plural «A@pev has been understood as imply- 
ing that the congregation took part in the act of 
breaking (Stanley, Corinthians ; and Estius, ad /oc.). 
It may be questioned, however, whether this is suffi- 
cient groutd for an interpretation for which there is 
no support either in the analogous custom of the Jews 
or in the traditions of the Church. The evdAoyoduer, 
which stands parallel to kA@mev, can hardly be referred 
to the whole body of partakers. When the act is 
described historically, the singular is always used 
(Acts xx. 11, xxvii. 85). ‘Tertullian, in the passage to 
which Prof. Stanley refers, speaks of the other practice 
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priating what belonged to the common stock, and 
sat down to consume it without waiting till others 
were assembled and the presiding elder had taken 
his place. The poor were put to shame, and de- 
frauded of their share in the feast. Each was 
thinking of his own supper, not of that to which 
we now find attached the distinguishing title of 
“the Lord’s Supper.” ” And when the time for 
that came, one was hungry enough to be looking 
to it with physical not spiritual craving, anothey 
so overpowered with wine as to be incapable of receiv- 
ing it with any reverence. It is quite conceivable 
that a life of excess and excitement, of overwrought 
emotion and unrestrained indulgence, such as this 
epistle brings before us, may have proved destructive 
to the physical as well as the moral health of those 
who were affected by it, and so the sicknesses and 
the deaths of which St. Paul speaks (1 Cor. xi. 30) 
as the consequences of this disorder may have been 
so, not by supernatural infliction, but by the work- 
ing of those general laws of the divine government, 
which make the punishment the traceable conse- 
quence of the sin. In any case, what the Corin- 
thians needed was, to be taught to come to the 
Lord’s table with greater reverence, to distinguish 
(Staxpivery) the Lord’s body from their common 
food. Unless they did so, they would bring upon 
themselves condemnation. What was to be the 
remedy for this terrible and growing evil he does 
not state explicitly. He reserves formal regulations 
for a later personal visit. In the mean time he gives 
a rule which would make the union of the Agape 
and the Lord’s Supper possible without the risk of 
profanation. ‘They were not to come eyen to the 
former with the keen edge of appetite. They were 
to wait till all were met, instead of scrambling 
tumultuously to help themselves (1 Cor. xi. 33, 
34). In one point, however, the custom of the 
Church of Corinth differed apparently from that 
of Jerusalem. The meeting for the Lord’s Supper 
was no longer daily (1 Cor. xi. 20, 33). The 
directions given in 1 Cor. xvi. 2, suggest the 
constitution of a celebration on the first day of 
the week (comp. Just. Mart. Apol. i. 67; Pliny, 
Ep. ad Tra.). The meeting at Troas is on the 
same day (Acts xx. 7). 

The tendency of this language, and therefore 
probably of the order subsequently established, was 
to separate what had hitherto been united.c We 
stand as it were at the dividing point of the history 
of the two institutions, and henceforth each takes its 
own course. One, as belonging to a transient phase 
of the Christian life, and varying in its effects with 
changes in national character or forms of civiliza- 
tion, passes through many stages “ — becomes more 
and more a merely local custom —is found to be 
productive of evil rather than of good —is dis- 
couraged by bishops and forbidden by councils — 


(“nee de aliorum quam presidentium manibus,” de 
Cor. Mil. c. 8) as an old tradition, not as a change. 

b The word xuvpiakds appears to have been coined for 
the purpose of expressing the new thought. 

¢ It has been ingeniously contended that the change 
from evening to morning was the direct result of St. 
Paul’s interposition (Christian Remembrancer, art. on 
“Evening Communions,” July, 1860). 

d That presented by the Council of Gangra (can. xi.) 
is noticeable as an attempt to preserve the primitive 
custom of an Agapé in church against the assaults of 
a false asceticism. 
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and finally dies out.* Traces of it linger in some 
of the traditional practices of the Western Church.? 
There have been attempts to revive it among the 
Moravians and other religious communities. The 
other also has it changes. The morning celebration 
takes the place of the evening. New names — 
Eucharist, Sacrifice, Altar, Mass, Holy Mysteries — 
gather round it. New epithets and new ceremonies 
express the growing reverence of the people. The 
mode of celebration at the high altar of a basilica 
in the 4th, century differs so widely from the cir- 
cumstances of the original institution, that a care- 
less eye would have found it hard to recognize their 
identity. Speculations, controversies, superstitions 
crystallize round this as their nucleus. Great dis- 
ruptions and changes threaten to destroy the life 
and unity of the Church. Still, through all the 
changes, the Supper of the Lord yindicates its claim 
to universality, and bears a permanent witness of 
the truths with which it was associated. 


In Acts xx. 11 we have an example of the way 
in which the transition may have been eftected. 
The disciples at Troas meet together to break bread. 
The hour is not definitely stated, but the fact that 
St. Paul’s discourse was protracted till past mid- 
night, and the mention of the many lumps, indicate 
a later time than that commonly fixed for the Greek 
detrvov. If we are not to suppose a scene at 
variance with St. Paul’s rule in 1 Cor. xi. 34, they 
must haye had each his own supper before they as- 
sembled. Then came the teaching and the prayers. 
and then, towards early dawn, the breaking of bread, 
which constituted the Lord’s Supper, and for which 
they were gathered together. If this midnight 
meeting may be taken as indicating a common prac- 
tice, originating in reverence for an ordinance which 
Christ had enjoined, we can easily understand how 
the next step would be (as circumstances rendered 
the midnight gatherings unnecessary or inexpedient) 
to transfer the celebration of the Eucharist perma- 
nently to the morning hour, to which it had grad- 
ually been approximating.c Here also in later 
times there were traces of the original custom. 
Even when a later celebration was looked on as at 
variance with the general custom of the Church 
(Sozomen, supra), it was recognized as legitimate 
to hold an evening communion, as a special com- 
memoration of the original institution, on the 
Thursday before Easter (August. Zp. p. 118; ad 
Jan. ¢. 5-7); and again on Easter-eve, the celebra- 
tion in the latter case probably taking place “ very 
early in the morning while it was yet dark”? (Tertull. 
ad Uzxor. ii. ¢. 4). 


The recurrence of the same liturgical words in 
Acts xxvii. 85 makes it probable, though not cer- 
tain, that the food of which St. Paul thus partook 
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was intended to have, for himself and his Christian 
companions, the character at once of the Agape 
and the Eucharist. The heathen soldiers and 
sailors, it may be noticed, are said to have followed 
his example, not to have partaken of the bread 
which he had broken. If we adopt this explana- 
tion, we have in this narrative another example of 
a celebration in the early hours between midnight 
and dawn (conip. vv. 27, 39), at the same time, 7. e., 
as we have met with in the meeting at Troas. 

All the distinct references to the Lord’s Supper 
which occur within the limits of the N. T. have, 
it is believed, been noticed. ‘To find, as a recent 
writer has done (Christian Remembrancer for 
April, 1860), quotations from the Liturgy of the 
Eastern Church in the Pauline Epistles, involves 
(ingeniously as the hypothesis is supported) assump- 
tions too many and too bold to justify our accept- 
ance of it.4 Extending the inquiry, showever, to 
the times as well as the writings of the N. T., we 
find reason to believe that we can trace in the later 
worship of the Church some fragments of that 
which belonged to it from the beginning. The 
agreement of the four great families of liturgies 
implies the substratum of a common order. To 
that order may well have belonged the Hebrew 
words Hallelujah, Amen, Hosanna, Lord of Sa- 
baoth; the salutations ‘ Peace to all,’’ “ Peace to 
thee;’’ the Sursum Corda (&yw cx@muev Tas Kap- 
dfas), the Trisagion, the Kyrie Eleison. We are 
justified in looking at these as having been portions 
of a liturgy that was really primitive; guarded from 
change with the tenacity with which the Christians 
of the second century clung to the traditions (the 
mapaddces Of 2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 6) of the first, 
forming part of the great deposit (rapakarabjKn) 
of faith and worship which they had received from 
the Apostles and have transmitted to later ages 
(comp. Bingham, £ecles. <Antig. b. xv. ¢. 73 
Augusti, Christl. Archdol. b. viii.; Stanley on 1 
Cor. x. and xi.). mE ERP! 

LO-RUHAMAH (9M NY: oix 
jArenméevyn: Absque misericordia), i. e. “the un- 
compassionated,”’ the name of the daughter of 
Hosea the prophet, given to denote the utterly 
ruined and hopeless condition of the kingdom of 


Israel, on whom Jehovah would no more haye 
mercy (Hos. i. 6, 8). 


LOT (wi [a covering, veil]: Adér; Joseph. 


A@ros, and so Veneto-Greek Vers.: Lot), the son 
of Haran, and therefore the nephew of Abraham 
(Gen. xi. 27,31). His sisters were Mi_can the 
wife of Nahor, and Iscan, by some identified with 


Sarah. The following genealogy exhibits the family 
relations : — 


@ The history of the Agapze, in their connection with 
the life of the Church, is full of interest, but would 
be out of place here. An outline of it may be found 
in Augusti, Christl. Archdol. iii, 704-711. 

b The practice of distributing bread, which has been 
blessed but not consecrated, to the congregation gen- 
erally (children included), at the greater festivals of 
the Church, presents a vestige, or at least an analogue, 
of the old Agapé. Liturgical writers refer it to the 
period (A. p. 158-3885) when the earlier practice was 
falling into disuse, and this taking its place as the 
expression of the same feeling. The bread thus dis- 
tributed is known in the Eastern Church as eidAoyia, 
in the Western as the panis benedictus, the “ pain 
béni” of the modern French Church. The practice 


is still common in France and other parts of Europe. 
(Comp. Moroni, Dizionar. Eccles.; Pascal, Liturg. 
Cathol., in Migne’s Encyc. Théol., s. y. “ Eulogie.”) 

¢ Comp. the “antelucanis coetibus”’ of Tertull. (de 
Cor. Mil. ec. 3). The amalgamation in the ritual of the 
monas‘ic orders, of the Nocturns, and Matin-Lauds, 
into the single office of Matins, presents an instance 
of an analogous transition (Palmer, Orig. Liturg. i, 
202). 

@ 1 Cor. ii. 9, compared with the recurrence of the 
same words in the Liturgy with an antecedent to the 
relative which appears in the epistle without one, is 
the passage on which most stress is laid. 1 Pet. ii. 16, 
and Eph. y. 14, are adduced as further instances. 
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Haran died before the emigration of Terah and his 
family from Ur of the Chaldees (ver. 28), and Lot 
was therefore born there. He removed with the 
rest of his kindred to Charan, and again subse- 
guently with Abram and Sarai to Canaan (xii. 
4,5). With them he took refuge in Egypt from 
a famine, and with them returned, first to the 
“ South” (xiii. 1), and then to their original settle- 
ment between Bethel and Ai (vv. 3, 4), where 
Abram had built his first altar (xiii. 4; comp. xii. 
7), and invoked on it the name of Jehovah. But 
the pastures of the hills of Bethel, which had with 
ease contained the two strangers on their first 
arrival, were not able any longer to bear them, so 
much had their possessions of sheep, goats, and 
cattle increased since that time. It was not any 
disagreement between Abram and Lot — their rela- 
tions continued good to the last; but between the 
slaves who tended their countless herds disputes 
arose, and a parting was necessary. The exact 
equality with which Abram treats Lot is very re- 
markable. It is as if they were really, according 
to the very ancient idiom of these records (Ewald 
on Gen. xxxi.), “ brethren,’’ instead of uncle and 
nephew. From some one of the round swelling 
hills which surround Bethel— from none more 
likely than that which stands immediately on its 
east [BerHE., vol. i.] —the two Hebrews looked 
over the comparatively empty land, in the direction 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, and Zoar (xiii. 10). “The 
occasion was to the two lords of Palestine — then 
almost ‘free before them where to choose’ — what 
in Grecian legends is represented under the figure 
of the Choice of Hercules: in the fables of Islam 
under the story of the Prophet turning back from 
Damascus.’”’ And Lot lifted up his eyes towards 
the left, and beheld all the precinct of the Jordan 
that it was well watered everywhere; like a garden 
of Jehovah; like that unutterably green and fertile 
land of Egypt he had only lately quitted. yen 
from that distance, through the clear air of Pales- 
tine, can be distinctly discovered the long and thick 
masses of vegetation which fringe the numerous 
streams that descend from the hills on either side, 
to meet the central stream in its tropical depths. 
And what it now is immediately opposite Bethel, 
such it seems then to have been “even to Zoar,”’ 
to the farthest extremity of the sea which now 
covers the “ valley of the fields?”? —the fields of 
Sodoin and Gomorrah. “ No crust of salt, no vol- 
canie convulsions, had as yet blasted its verdure, or 
alarmed the secure civilization of the early Phoeni- 
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cian settlements which had struck root in its fertile 
depths.” It was exactly the prospect to tempt a 
man who had no fixed purpose of his own, who had 
not like Abram obeyed a stern inward call of duty. 
So Lot left his uncle on the barren hills of Bethel, 
and he “chose all the precinct of the Jordan, and 
journeyed east,’’ down the ravines which give access 
to the Jordan Valley; and then when he reached it 
turned again southward and advanced as far as 
Sodom (11, 12). Here he “ pitched his tent,” for 
he was still a nomad. But his nomad life was 
virtually at an end. He was now to relinquish the 
freedom and independence of the simple life of the 
tent — a mode of life destined to be one of the great 
methods of educating the descendants of Abram — 
and encounter the corruptions which seem always 
to have attended the life of cities in the East — 
“the men of Sodom were wicked, and sinners be- 
fore Jehovah exceedingly.” 

2. The next occurrence in the life of Lot is his 
capture by the four kings of the East, and his 
rescue by Abram (Gen. xiv.). Whatever may be 
the age of this chapter in relation to those before 
and after it, there is no doubt that as far as the 
history of Lot is concerned, it is in its right posi- 
tion in the narrative. The events which it nar- 
rates must have occurred after those of ch. xiii., 
and before those of xviii. and xix. Abram has 
moved further south, and is living under the oaks 
of Mamre the Amorite, where he remained till the 
destruction of Sodom. There is little in it which 
calls for remark here. The term “brother ’’ is 
once used (ver. 16) for Lot’s relation to Abram 
(but comp. ver. 12, *brother’s son’); and a word 
is employed for the possessions of Lot (yer. 11, 
A. V. “goods”’), which, from its being elsewhere 
in these early records (xlvi. 6; Num. xxxy. 3) dis- 
tinguished from ‘cattle,’ and employed specially 
for the spoil of Sodom and Gomorrah, may perhaps 
denote that Lot had exchanged the wealth of his 
pastoral condition for other possessions more pecu- 
liar to his new abode. Women are also named 
(ver. 16), though these may belong to the people 
of Sodom. 

3. The last scene preserved to us in the history 
of Lot is too well known to need repetition. He is 
still living in Sodom (Gen. xix.). Some years have 
passed, for he is a well-known resident in the town, 
with wife, sons, and daughters, married and mar- 
riageable. But in the midst of the licentious cor- 
ruption of Sodom — the eating and drinking, the 
buying and selling, the planting and building (Luke 


@ Terah’s sons are given aboye in the order in 
which they occur in the record (Gen. xi. 27-82). But 
the facts that Nahor and Isaac (and if Iscah be Sarai, 
Abram also) married wives not of their own generation, 
but of the next below them, and that Abram and Lot 
travel together and behave as if exactly on equal 


terms, seem to show that Haran was the eldest of 
Terah’s three descendants, and Abram the youngest, 
It would be a parallel to the case of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, where Japhet was really the eldest, though 
enumerated last. [ABRAHAM, vol. i. p. 13, note d.] 

b © Valley of Siddim *? — Siddim = fields 
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xvii. 28), and of the darker evils exposed in the 
ancient narrative — he still preserves some of the 
delightful characteristics of his wandering life, his 
fervent and chivalrous hospitality (xix. 2, 8), the 
unleayened bread of the tent of the wilderness (ver. 
3), the water for the feet of the wayfarers (ver. 2), 
affording his guests a reception identical with that 
which they had experienced that very morning in 
Abraham’s tent on the heights of Hebron (comp. 
xviii. 3, 6). It is this hospitality which receives 
the commendation of the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in words which have passed into a 
familiar proverb, “be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some haye entertained angels # 
unawares ’’ (Heb. xiii. 2). On the other hand, it 
is his deliverance from the guilty and condemned 
city —the one just? man in that mob of sensual 
lawless wretches — which points the allusion of St. 
Peter, to ‘the godly delivered out of temptations, 
the unjust reserved unto the day of judgment to be 
punished, an ensample to those that after should 
live ungodly ’’ (2 Pet. ii. 6-9). Where ZoAR was 
situated, in which he found a temporary refuge 
during the destruction of the other cities of the 
plain, we do not know with absolute certainty. If, 
as is most probable, it was at the mouth of Wady 
Kerak (Rob. ii. 188, 517), then by “ the mountain ”’ 
is meant the very elevated ground east. of the Dead 
Sea. If with De Saulcy we place it in es-Zouara, 
on the precipitous descent from Hebron, ‘“ the 
~ mountain” was the high ground of Judah. Either 
would afford caves for his subsequent dwelling. 
The former situation — on the eastern side of the 
Dead Sea, has in its favor the fact that it is in 
accordance with the position subsequently occupied 
by the Ammonites and Moabites. But this will 
be best examined under Zoar. 

The end of Lot’s wife¢ is commonly treated as 
one of the ‘ difficulties” of the Bible. But it 
surely need not be so. It cannot be necessary, as 
some have done, to create the details of the story 
where none are given — to describe “ the unhappy 
woman struck dead’? — ‘a blackened corpse — 
smothered and stiffened as she stood, and fixed for 
the time to the soil by saline or bituminous in- 
erustations — like a pillar of salt.’ On these points 
the record is silent. Its words are simply these: 
“ His wife looked back from behind him,@ and 
became a pillar of salt; ’? — words which neither 
in themselves nor in their position in the narrative 
afford any warrant for such speculations. In fact, 
when taken with what has gone before, they con- 
tradict them, for it seems plain, from vy. 22, 23, 
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that the work of destruction by fire did not com- 
mence till after Lot had entered Zoar. But this, 
like the rest of her fate, is left in mystery.¢ 

The value and the significance of the story to us 
are contained in the allusion of Christ (Luke xvii. 
32): ‘In that day he that is in the field let him 
not return back: remember Lot’s wife,’ who did. 
«¢ Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it.” 
It will be observed that there is no attempt in the 
narrative to invest the circumstance with perma- 
nence; no statement —as in the case of the pillar 
erected over Rachel’s grave (xxxv. 20)—that it 
was to be seen at the time of the compilation of the 
history. And in this we surely have a remarkable 
instance of that sobriety which characterizes the 
statements of Scripture, even where the events nar- 
rated are most out of the ordinary course. 

Later ages have not been satisfied so to leave the 
matter, but have insisted on identifying the “ pil- 
lar”? with some one of the fleeting forms which the 
perishable rock of the south end of the Dead Sea is 
constantly assuming in its process of decomposition 
and liquefaction (Anderson's Off. Narr. pp. 180, 
181). The first allusion of this kind is perhaps that 
in Wisd. x. 7, where ‘a standing pillar of salt, the 
monument (uynuetoy) of an unbelieving soul,” is 
mentioned with the “waste land that smoketh,’”’ 
and the “plants bearing fruit that never come to 
ripeness,’’ as remaining to that day, a testimony to 
the wickedness of Sodom. Josephus also (Ant. i. 
11, § 4) says that he had seen it, and that it was 
then remaining. So too do Clemens Romanus and 
Irenzeus (quoted by Kitto, Cycl. “ Lot’’)t So 
does Benjamin of Tudela, whose account is more 
than usually circumstantial (ed. Asher, i. 72).9 
And so doubtless haye trayellers in every age — 
they certainly have in our own times. See Maund- 
rell, March 30; Lynch, Report, p. 15; and Ander- 
son’s Off. Narrative, 181, where an account is 
given of a pillar or spur standing out detached from 
the general mass of the Jebel Usdiim, about 40 feet 
in height, and which was recognized by the sailors 
of the expedition as ‘“ Lot’s wife.’ 

The story of the origin of the nations of Moab 
and Ammon from the incestuous intercourse be- 
tween Lot and his two daughters, with which his 
history abruptly concludes, has been often treated 
as if it were a Hebrew legend which owed its origin 
to the bitter hatred existing from the earliest to the 
latest times between the “Children of Lot” and 
the Children of Israel.” The horrible nature of the 
transaction — not the result of impulse or passion, 
but a plan calculated and carried out, and that not 


a The story of Baucis and Philemon, who unwit- 
tingly entertained Jupiter and Mercury (see Dict. of 
Biography, ete.), has been often compared with this. 

b Aixacos, possibly referring to Gen. xviii. 23-83, 
where the LXX. employ this word throughout. The 
rabbinical tradition is that he was actually “ judge” 
of Sodom, and sate in the gate in that capacity. (See 
quotations in Otho, Lex. Rabb. “ Loth,” and * Sod- 
omah.’’) 

¢ In the Jewish traditions her name is Edith — 


IVY. One of the daughters was called Plutith — 


Mvyop, see Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. V. T. i: 431. 
d@ LXX., eis 7a Omiow ; comp. Luke ix. 62, Phil. iii. 
13. 
e * A very rational explanation may be that the wife 
of Lot, as she lingered on the way in her reluctance to 
leave Sodom, was overtaken by the storm, and, like 


the victims of many a similar catastrophe. was suffo- 
cated by the sulphurous smoke or killed by lightning. 
The body would lie where it fell, and in such a region 
would soon be incrusted with salt. Blocks of salt 
abound there at present and illustrate this fate of the 
unhappy woman. (See Rob. Bibl. Res. ii. 482, and 
Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 864, 24 ed.) “It is not 
said,” as Dr. Conant remarks, ‘ that she was changed 
into that substance, but, incrusted with it, she became 
‘a pillar of salt.” (Book of Genesis, etc., p. 79.) 

J See the quotations from the Fathers and others in 
Hofmann’s Lexicon (s. v. “ Lot”), andin Mislin, Liewx 
Saints (iii. 224). 

g Rabbi Petachia, on the other hand, looked for it 
but “did not see it; it no longer exists ” (Ed. Benisch, 
61). : 

_h See Tuch, Genesis, 369. Von Bohlen ascribes the 
legend to the latter part of the reign of Josiah. 
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once but twice, would prompt the wish that the 
legendary theory were true.¢ But even the most 
desiructive critics (as, for instance, Tuch) allow 
that the narrative is a continuation without a 
break of that which precedes it, while they fail to 
point out any marks of later date in the language 
of this portion; and it cannot be questioned that 
the writer records it as an historical fact. 

Kven if the legendary theory were admissible, 
there is no doubt of the fact that Ammon and Moab 
sprang from Lot. It is affirmed in the statements 
of Deut. ii. 9 and 19, as well as in the later doc- 
ument of Ps. xxxiii. 8, which Ewald ascribes to 
the time when Nehemiah and his newly-returned 
colony were suffering from the attacks and obstrue- 
tions of Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanballat the 
Horonite (Ewald, Dichter, Ps. 83). 

The Mohammedan traditions of Lot are contained 
in the Koran, chiefly in cc. vii. and xi.; others are 
given by D’Herbelot (s. v. “Loth”). According 
to these statements he was sent to the inhabitants 
of the five cities asa preacher, to warn them against 
the unnatural and horrible sins which they prac- 
ticed — sins which Mohammed is continually de- 
nouncing, but with less success than that of 
drunkenness, since the former is perhaps the most 
common, the latter the rarest vice, of Eastern 
cities. From Lot’s connection with the inhabitants 
of Sodom, his name is now given not only to the 
vice in question (Freytag, Lexicon, iv. 186a), but 
also to the people of the five cities themselves — the 
Lothi, or Katim Lotn. The local name of the Dead 
Sea is Bah Lit — Sea of Lot. G. 


LOT. The custom of deciding doubtful ques- 
tions by lot is one of great extent and high antiquity, 
recommending itself as a sort of appeal to the Al- 
mighty, secure from all influence of passion or bias, 
and is a sort of divination employed even by the 
gods themselves (Hom. J/. xxii. 209; Cie. de Div. 
i. 34, ii. 41). The word sors is thus used for an 
oracular response (Cie. de Div. ii. 56). [Drvina- 
rron.| Among heathen instances the following 
may be cited: 1. Choice of a chainpion or of 
priority in combat (//. iii. 316, vii. 171; Her. iii. 
108). 2. Decision of fate in battle (//. xx. 209). 
3. Appointment of magistrates, jurymen, or other 
functionaries (Arist. Pol. iv. 16; Schol. ‘On Aris- 
toph. Plut. 277; Her. vi. 109; Xen. Cyr. iv. 5, 55; 
Demosth. ¢. Aristog. i. 778, 1; Dict. of Antiq. 
“ Dicastes’’). 4. Priests (Aisch. in Tim. p. 188, 
Bekk.). 5. A German practice of deciding by 
marks on twigs, mentioned by Tacitus (Germ. 10). 
6. Division of conquered or colonized land (Thuc. 
iii. 50; Plut. Pericl. 84; Boeckh, Pub. Lcon. of 
Ath. ii. 170). 

Among the Jews also the use of lots, with a 
religious intention, direct or indirect, prevailed ex- 
tensively. The religious estimate of them may 
be gathered from Prov. xvi. 33. The following 
historical or ritual instances correspond in most 
respects to those of a heathen kind mentioned 
above : — 

1. Choice of men for an inyading force (Judg. 
rin ai SOG SNE 

2. Partition, (a) of the soil of Palestine among 
the tribes (Num. xxvi. 55; Josh. xviii. 10; Acts 
xiii. 19); (0) of Jerusalem; 2. e. probably its spoil 


@ For the pretty legend of the repentance of Lot, 
and of the tree which he planted, which, being cut 
down for use in the building of the Temple, was after- 
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or captives among captors (Obad. 11); of the land 
itself in a similar way (1 Mace. iii. 36). (c.) After 
the return from captivity, Jerusalem was populated 
by inhabitants drawn by lot in the proportion of 
ay of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin (Neh. xi. 


1, 2; see Ps. xvi. 5, 6, Ez. xxiv. 6). (d.) Appor- 
tionment of possessions, or spoil, or of prisoners, 
to foreigners or captors (Joel iii. 8; Nah. iii. 10; 
Matt. xxvii. 35). 

3. (a.) Settlement of doubtful questions (Prov. 
xvi. 33, where “lap ”’ is perhaps —urn; xviii. 18). 
(0.) A mode of divination among heathens by means 
of arrows, two inscribed, and one without mark, 
BeAouayreta (Hos. iv. 12; Ez. xxi. 21; Mauritius, 
de Sortitione, c. 14, § 4; see also Esth. iti. 7, ix. 
24-32; Misnna, Taamnith, ii. 10). [Dirvinarion; 
Purim.] (¢.) Detection of a criminal, as in the 
case of Achan (Josh. vii. 14, 18). A notion pre- 
vailed among the Jews that this detection was per- 
formed by observing the shining of the stones in 
the high-priest’s breastplate (Mauritius, c. 21, § 4). 
Jonathan was discovered by lot (1 Sam. xiy. 41, 
42). (d.) Appointment of persons to offices or 
duties. Saul (1 Sam. x. 20, 21), said to have been 
chosen as above in Achan’s case. St. Matthias, to 
replace Judas among the Twelve (Acts i. 24-26). 
Distribution of priestly offices in the Temple-service 
among the sixteen of the family of Eleazar, and the 
eight of that of Ithamar (1 Chr. xxiv. 3, 5, 19; 
Luke i. 9). Also of the Levites for similar purposes 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 28, xxiv. 20-31, xxv. 8, xxvi. 13; 
Mishna, Tamid, i. 2, iii. 1, vy. 2; Joma, ii. 2, 3, 4; 
Shabb. xxiii. 2; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. in Luke i. 
8, 9, vol. ii. p. 489). 

Election by lot appears to have prevailed in the 
Christian Church as late as the 7th century (Bing- 
ham, /ccles. Antig. iv. 1, 1, vol. i. p. 426; Bruns, 
Cone. ii. 66). 

(e.) Selection of the scape-goat on the Day of 
Atonement (Ley. xvi. 8,10). The two inscribed 
tablets of boxwood, afterwards of gold, were put 
into an urn, which was shaken, and the lots 
drawn out (Joma, iii. 9, iv. 1). [ATONEMENT, 
Day or.] 

4. The use of words heard or passages chosen at 
random from Scripture. Sortes Biblice, like the 
Sortes Virgiliane, prevailed among Jews, as they 
have also among Christians, though denounced by 
several Councils (Dict. of Antig. * Sortes;’”? John- 
son, “Life of Cowley,” Works, ix. 8; Bingham, 
Licel. Ant. xvi. 5, 3, id. vi. 53, &e.; Bruns, Conc. 
ii. 145-54, 166; Mauritius, ch. 15; Hofmann, Lea. 
“ Sortes ’’). lele hio ds 

* In Proy. xvi. 33 (see no. 8 (a) above), “lap ’’ 
is the true rendering, and there is no reference to 
an “urn.’’ In such a proverbial allusion or ex- 
pression, we should expect to find, of course, the 
earliest and simplest, as well as the readiest, mode 
of using the lot. The “lap” (or bosom of the 
outer garment) was a convenient receptacle, always 
at hand, into which the lots could be cast, and 
thence drawn forth. ‘Cast into the lap’? was, 
therefore, the most suitable form of expression for 
a proverbial saying, the idea of which originated in 
the earliest and rudest stage of society, and was 
acted on under all circumstances. In the more 
formal and official use of the lot (as in Ley. xvi. 8, 


wards employed for the Cross, see Fabricius, Cod, 
Pseudepigr. V. T., i. 428-481. 
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Josh. xviii. 6) when every convenience was at hand, 
a vessel in the shape of an urn was likely to be 
used, though there is no allusion to this in the 
Scriptures. 

The Heb. word TT (‘lap,” or “bosom,” of the 
garment), is used metaphorically of a similar recep- 
tacle in any other object only in connection with the 
name of the object itself; asin 1 Kings xxii. 35, 
“into the bosom (hollow) of the chariot ” (A. V. 
“ midst of’), and in Ezek. xliii. 18, 14, 17, in the 
ideal description of the altar. 

“To cast lots’? (Lev. xvi. 18; Josh. xviii. 6) 
means to employ them in the decision of any mat- 
ter. This was done by casting them into some 
convenient receptacle, from which they were drawn 
forth. Hence the phrase, “the lot came forth ”’ 
(or “out ’’), Josh. xix. 1, 17, 24, 82, 40, 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7; and also, ‘the lot came up,” Josh. xix. 
10, the lot being drawn up from the bottom of the 
receptacle. In 1 Chron. xxvi. 14 is found the full 
expression, ‘they cast lots, and his lot came out,”’ 
ete. 

The phrase, “ the lot fell upon ”’ (Ley. xvi. 9, 10), 
or “fell to”? (1 Chron. xxvi. 14), expresses the 
result of an appeal to the lot, as coming upon, or 
affecting, the person or object concerned. The 
full expression occurs in Jonah, i. 7, “ they cast 
lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah.” 

The suggestion of Leyrer (Herzog’s Real-En- 
cykl. art. Loos, viii. 485), that the use of the word 
“fell” originated from the practice of casting the 
lots out of a vessel or the lap, is not consistent with 
Proy. xvi. 33, “the lot is cast into the lap.” 

eds 

LO’TAN (en? [covering]: Awrdy: Lotan), 
the eldest son of Seir the Horite, and a “duke” 
or chief of his tribe in the land of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 20, 22, 29; 1 Chr. i. 38, 39). 

LOTHASU’BUS (Aw@dcovBos: Abusthas, 
Sabus), a corruption of HAsnum in Neh. viii. 4, 
for which it is not easy to account (1 Esdr. ix. 44). 
The Vulg. is a further corruption of the LXX. 


LOTS, FEAST OF. [Purm.] 


LOVE-FEASTS (aydmai: epule, convivia : 
in this sense used only twice, Jude 12, and 2 Pet. 
ii. 18, in which latter place, however, amrdrau is 
also read), an entertainment in which the poorer 
members of the church partook, furnished from the 
contributions of Christians resorting to the Kucha- 
ristic celebration, but whether before or after it 
may be doubted. The true account of the matter 
is probably that given by Chrysostom, who says 
that after the early community of goods had ceased, 
the richer members brought to the church contri- 
butions of food and drink, of which, after the con- 
clusion of the services and the celebration of the 
Eucharist, all partook together, by this means help- 
ing to promote the principle of love among Chris- 
tians (om. in 1 Cor. xi. 19, yol. iii. p. 298, and 
Hom. xxvii. in 1 Cor. xi. vol. x. p. 281, ed. Gaume). 
The intimate connection, especially in early times, 
between the Eucharist itself and the love-feast, has 
led several writers to speak of them almost as 
identical. Of those who either take this view, or 
regard the feast as subsequent to the Eucharist, 
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may be mentioned Pliny, who says the Christians 
met and exchanged sacramental pledges against all 
sorts of immorality; after which they separated, 
and met again to partake in an entertainment.¢ 
The same view is taken by Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 
ch. 8; Tertull. Apol. 39; Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 
322 (vol. ii. p. 892), iii. 185 (vol. i. 514), but in 
Pad. ii. 61 (vol. i. p. 165),"he seems to regard 


/them as distinct; Apost. Const. ii. 28, 1: and 


besides these, Jerome on 1 Cor. xi.; Theodoret and 
(Ecumenius, quoted by Bingham, who considers 
that the Agapé was subsequent (Orig. Eccl. xy. 
6, 7; vol. v. p. 284); Hofmann, Lex. ‘* Agape.” 
On the other side may be mentioned Grotius (on 
2 Pet. ii. 13, in Crit. Sacr.), Suicer (Thes. Eccl. 
vol. i. s. v.), Hammond, Whitby, Corn. & Lapide, 
and authorities quoted by Bingham, /.c.% The 
almost universal custom to receive the Eucharist 
fasting proves that in later times the love-feasts 
must have followed, not preceded, the Eucharist 
(Sozomen, 7. L. vii. 19; Aug. c. Faust. xx. 20; 
Ep. liy. (alias exviii.); ad Januar. ec. 6, vol. ti. p. 
203, ed. Migne; Cone. Carth. iii. A. D. 397, ch. 
29; Bruns, Cone. i. p. 127): but the exception of 
one day from the general rule (the day called 
Cena Domini, or Maunday Thursday), seems to 
argue a previously different practice. The love- 
feasts were forbidden to be held in churches by the 
Council of Laodicea, A. D. 320 [363 2], Cone. Quin- 
isext., A. D. 692, ch. 74, Aix-la-Chapelle, A. D. 816; 
but in some form or other they continued to a much 
later period. Entertainments at births, deaths, and 
marriages were also in use under the names of 
agape natalitie, nuptiales, and funerales. (Bede, 
Hist. Eccl. Gent. Angl. i. 30; Ap. Const. viii. 44, 
1; Theodoret, Evang. Verit. viii. pp. 923, 924, ed. 
Schulz; Greg. Naz. /p. i. 14, and Carm. x.; Hof- 
mann, Lew. 1. c.) Wee. 


* LOW COUNTRY (795w)), 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10, &e. [JupAn, p. 1490.] S. 


LO’ZON (AoGéy: Dedon), one of the sons of 
Solomon’s servants’? who returned with Zorobabel 
(1 Esdr. y. 33). The name corresponds with Dar- 
KON in the parallel lists of Ezr. ii. 56 and Neh. 
vii. 58, and the variation may be an error of the 
transcriber, which is easily traceable when the 
word is written in the uncial character. 


LU’BIM (O°, 2 Chr. xii. 3, xvi. 8; Nah. 


iii. 9, EDD, Dan. xi. 43 [perh. thirsty, thence in- 
habitants of a dry land, Ges.] : AiBues: Libyes; 
except Daniel, Libya [Lybia, Van Ess]), a nation 
mentioned as contributing, together with Cushites 
and Sukkiim, to Shishak’s army (2 Chr. xii. 3); 
and apparently as forming with Cushites the bulk 
of Zerah’s army (xvi. 8), spoken of by Nahum 
(iii. 9) with Put or Phut, as helping No-Amon 
(Thebes), of which Cush and Egypt were the 
strength; and by Daniel (xi. 43) as paying court 
with the Cushites to a conqueror of Egypt or the 
Egyptians. These particulars indicate an African 
nation under tribute to Egypt, if not under Egyp- 
tian rule, contributing, in the 10th century B. c., 
valuable aid in mercenaries or auxiliaries to the 
Egyptian armies, and down to Nahum’s time, and 
a period prophesied of by Daniel, probably the 


@ “Promiscuum et innoxium, quod ipsum” (i. e, 
the entertainment, surely not the sacramentum) 
“ facere desisse post edictum meum ” (Ep. x. 97). 


b This subject is also discussed under Lorp’s Sup- 
PER, 
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reign of Antiochus Epiphanes [Anriocuus LYV.], 
assisting, either politically or commercially, to sus- 
tain the Egyptian power, or, in the last case, de- 
pendent on it. These indications do not fix the 
geographical position of the Lubim, but they favor 
the supposition that their territory was near Egypt, 
either to the west or south. 

For more precise information we look to the 
Egyptian monuments, wpon which we find repre- 
sentations of a people called Resu, or Lesu (R 
and L having no distinction in hieroglyphics), who 
cannot be doubted to correspond to the Lubin. 
These Rebu were a warlike people, with whom 
Menptah (the son and successor of Rameses IL.) 
and Rameses IIL., who both ruled in the 13th cen- 
tury B. C., waged successful wars. The latter king 
routed them with much slaughter. The sculptures 
of the great temple he raised at Thebes, now called 
that of Medeenet Haboo, give us representations of 
the Rebu, showing that they were fair, and of what 
is called a Semitic type, like the Berbers and Ka- 
byles. They are distinguished as northern, that is, 
as parallel to, or north of, Lower Egypt. Of their 
being African there can be no reasonable doubt, 
and we may assign them to the coast of the Med- 
iterranean, commencing not far to the westward of 
Egypt. We do not find them to have been mer- 
cenaries of Egypt from the monuments, but we 
know that the kindred Mashawasha-u were so em- 
ployed by the Bubastite family, to which Shishak 
and probably Zerah also belonged; and it is not. 
unlikely that the latter are intended by the Lubim, 
used in a more generic sense than Rebu, in the 
Biblical mention of the armies of these kings. 
(Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. ii. 79 ff) We have 
already shown that the Lubim are probably the 
Mizraite LenApim: if so, their so-called Semitic 
physical characteristics, as represented on the 
Egyptian monuments, afford evidence of great im- 
portance for the inquirer into primeval history. 
The mention in Manetho’s Dynasties that, under 
Necherophes, or Necherochis, the first Memphite 
king, and head of the third dynasty (B. c. cir. 2600), 
the Libyans revolted from the Egyptians, but re- 
turned to their allegiance through fear, on a won- 
derful increase of the moon,“ may refer to the Lu- 
bim, but may as probably relate to some other 
African people, perhaps the Naphtuhim, or Phut 
(Put). 

The historical indications of the Egyptian monu- 
ments thus lead us to place the seat of the Lubin, 
or primitive Libyans, on the African coast to the 
westward of Egypt, perhaps extending far beyond 
the Cyrenaica. From the earliest ages of which 
we have any record, a stream of colonization has 
flowed from the east along the coast of Africa, 
north of the Great Desert, as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules. The oldest of these colonists of this 
region were doubtless the Lubim and kindred 
tribes, particularly the Mashawasha-u and 'Tahen- 
nu of the Egyptian monuments, all of which appear 
to have ultimately taken their common name of 
Libyans from the Lubim. They seem to have been 
first reduced by the Egyptians about 1250 B. c., 
and to have been afterwards driven inland by the 
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Pheenician, and Greek colonists. Now, they still 
remain on the northern confines of the Great Desert, 
and even within it, and in the mountains, while 
their later Shemite rivals pasture their flocks in the 
rich plains. Many as are the Arab tribes of Africa, 
one great tribe, that of the Benee ’Alee, extends 
from Egypt to Morocco, illustrating the probable 
extent of the territory of the Lubim and their cog- 
nates. It is possible that in Ezek. xxx. 5, Lub, 


a, should be read for Chub, 2°23; but there is 
no other instance of the use of this form: as, how- 


ever, Sale, and oan are used for one people, ap- 
parently the Mizraite Ludim, most probably kin- 
dred to the Lubim, this objection is. not conclusive 
(Cuus; Luprm]. In Jer. xlvi. 9, the A. V. ren- 
ders Phut “the Libyans;” and in Ezek. xxxviii. 5, 
“ Libya.”’ Levee 1s 

LUCAS (Aovrdas: Lucas), a friend and com- 
panion of St. Paul during his imprisonment at 
Rome (Philem. 24). He is the same as Luke, the 
beloved physician, who is associated with Demas 
in Col. iv. 14, and who remained faithful to the 
Apostle when others forsook him (2 Tim. iy. 11), on 
his first examination before the emperor. Tor the 
grounds of his identification with the evangelist 
St. Luke, see article LuKE. 


LU’‘CIFER Oa [see below]: ‘Ewopdpos: 
Lucifer). The name is found in Is. xiv. 12, coupled 
with the epithet ‘son of the morning,” and (being 
derived from pol “to shine’’) clearly signifies 
a “bright star,’? and probably what we call the 
morning star. In this passage it is a symbolical 
representation of the king of Babylon, in his splen 
dor and in his fall; perhaps also it refers to his 
glory as paling before the unveiled presence of God. 
Its application (from St. Jerome downwards) to 
Satan in his fall from heaven arises probably from 
the fact that the Babylonian Empire is in Seripture 
represented as the type of tyrannical and self-idol- 
izing power, and especially connected with the em- 
pire of the Evil One in the Apocalypse. The fall 
of its material power before the unseen working of 
the providence of God is therefore a type of the de- 
feat of all manifestations of the tyranny of Satan. 
This application of the name “ Lucifer ’’ as a proper 
name of the Devil, is plainly ungrounded; but the 
magnificence of the imagery of the prophet, far 
transcending in grandeur the fall of Nebuchadnezzar 
to which it immediately refers, has naturally given 
a color to the symbolical interpretation of the pas- 
sage, and fixed that application in our modern lan~ 
guage. A. B. 


LUCIUS (Aedios, Aodiios: [Lucius]), a 
Roman consul (fraros ‘Pwuaiwy), who is said to 
have written the letter to Ptolemy (Kuergetes), 
which assured Simon I. of the protection of Rome 
(cir. B. Cc. 139-8; 1 Mace. xv. 10, 15-24). The 
whole form of the letter — the mention of one con- 
sul only, the description of the consul by the pree- 
nomen, the omission of the senate and of the date 
(comp. Wernsdorf, De fide Mace. § exix.), — shows 
that it cannot be an accurate copy of the original 


& Nexepwdys .. . &p’ 08 AiBves aréotacay Atyyrriov 
Kal Ths geAnvys Tapa Adyov avéndeians Sa Séos EavTovs 
mapéSocav (Afr. ap. Cory, Anc. Frag, 2d ed. p. 100, 
comp. 101). 


» The other interpretation, which makes ipsa} 


an imperative of the verb Dy. in the sense of 
wail”? or “lament,” injures the parallelism, and is 
generally regarded as untenable, 
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document; but there is nothing in the substance 
of the letter which is open to just suspicion. 

The imperfect transcription of the name has led 
to the identification of Lucius with three distinct 
persons — (1.) [Lucius] Furius Philus (the lists, 
Clinton, /asti Hell. ii. 112, give P. Furius Philus), 
who was not consul till B. c. 136, and is therefore 
at once excluded. (2.) Lucius Cecilius Metellus 
Calvus, who was consul in B. ©. 142, immediately 
after Simon assumed the government. On this 
supposition it might seem not unlikely that the 
answer which Simon received to an application for 
protection, which he made to Rome directly on his 
assumption of power (comp. 1 Mace. xiv. 17, 18) in 
the consulship of Metellus, has been combined 
with the answer to the later embassy of Numenius 
(1 Mace. xiv. 24, xv. 18). (3.) But the third 
identification with Lucius Calpurnius Piso, who 
was consul B. C. 139, is most probably correct. 
The date exactly corresponds, and, though the 
preenomen of Calpurnius is not established beyond 
all question, the balance of evidence is decidedly 
against the commion lists. The Masti Capitolini 
are defective for this year, and only give a fragment 
of the name of Popillius, the fellow-consul of Cal- 
purnius. Cassiodorus (Chron.) as edited, gives 
Cn. Calpurnius, but the eye of the scribe (if the 
reading is correct) was probably misled by the 
names in the years immediately before. On the 
other hand Valerius Maximus (i. 3) is wrongly 
quoted from the printed text as giving the same 
prenomen. The passage in which the name occurs 
is in reality no part of Valerius Maximus, but a 
piece of the abstract of Julius Paris inserted in 
the text. Of eleven MSS. of Valerius which the 
writer has examined, it occurs only in one (Mus. 
Brit. Burn. 209), and there the name is given 
Lucius Calpurnius, as it is given by Mai in his 
edition of Julius Paris (Script. Vet. Nova Coll. 
iii. 7). Sigonius says rightly (/asti Cons. p. 207): 
“ Cassiodorus prodit consules Cn. Pisonem .. . « 
epitoma L. Calpurnium”’ . . . The chance of an 
error of transcription in Julius Paris is obviously 
less than in the /asté of Cassiodorus; and even 
if the evidence were equal, the authority of 1 Mace. 
might rightly be urged as decisive in such a case. 

Josephus omits all mention of the letter of 
“ Lucius’ in his account of Simon, but gives one 
very similar in contents (Art. xiv. 8, § 5), as written 
on the motion of Lwetus Valerius in the ninth 
(nineteenth) year of Hyreanus I.; and unless the 
two letters and the two missions which led to them 
were purposely assimilated, which is not wholly 
improbable, it must be supposed that he has been 
cuilty of a strange oversight in removing the inci- 
dent from its proper place. Bele We 


LU’CIUS (Aov«ios: Lucius), a kinsman or 
fellow-tribesman of St. Paul (Rom. xv. 21), by 
whom he is said by tradition to have been ordained 
bishop of the church of Cenchrez, from whence the 
Epistle to the Romans was written (Apost. Const. 


vii. 46). He is thought by some to be the same 
with Lucius of Cyrene. (See the following arti- 
ele.) 


LUCIUS OF CYRE/NE (Aovxwos 6 Kupy- 
vaios). Lucius, thus distinguished by the name of 
his city — the capital of a Greek colony in Northern 
Africa, and remarkable for the number of its Jewish 
inhabitants —is first mentioned in the N. T. in 
company with Barnabas, Simeon called Niger, 
Manaen, and Saul, who are described as prophets 
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and teachers of the church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). 
These honored disciples having, while engaged in 
the office of common worship, received command- 
ment from the Holy Ghost to set apart Barnabas 
and Saul for the special service of God, proceeded, 
after fasting and prayer, to lay their hands upon 
them. ‘This is the first recorded instance of a 
formal ordination to the office of Evangelist, but it 
cannot be supposed that so solemn a commission 
would have been given to any but such as had 
themselves been ordained to the ministry of the 
Word, and we may therefore assume that Lucius 
and his companions were already of that number. 
Whether Lucius was one of the seventy disciples, 
as stated by Pseudo-Hippolytus, is quite a matter 
of conjecture, but it is highly probable that he 
formed one of the congregation to whom St. Peter 
preached on the day of Pentecost ‘(Acts ii. 10); 
and there can hardly be a doubt that he was one 
of “the men of Cyrene’’ who, being “ scattered 
abroad upon the persecution that arose about Ste- 
phen,” went to Antioch preaching the Lord Jesus 
(Acts xi. 19, 20). . 

Jt is commonly supposed that Lucius is the kins- 
man of St. Paul mentioned by that Apostle as join- 
ing with him in his salutation to the Roman breth- 
ren (Rom. xvi. 21). There is certainly no sufficient 
reason for regarding him as identical with St. Luke 
the Evangelist, though this opinion was apparently 
held by Origen (n loco), and is supported by Cal- 
met, as well as by Wetstein, who adduces in con- 
firmation of it the fact reported by Herodotus 
(iii. 121), that the Cyrenians had throughout 
Greece a high reputation as physicians. But it 
must be observed that the names are clearly dis- 
tinct. The missionary companion of St. Paul was 
not Lucius, but Lucas, or Lucanus, “the beloved 
physician,’ who, though named in three different 
Epistles (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24), 
is never referred to as a relation. Again, it is 
hardly probable that St. Luke, who suppresses his 
own name as the companion of St. Paul, would 
have mentioned himself as one among the more 
distinguished prophets and teachers at Antioch. 
Oishausen, indeed, asserts confidently that the no- 
tion of St. Luke and Lucius being the same person 
has nothing whatever to support it (Clark’s Theol. 
Lib. iv. 513). In the Apostolical Constitutions, 
vil. 46, it is stated that St. Paul consecrated 
Lucius bishop of Cenchres. Different traditions 
make Lucius the first bishop of Cyrene and of 
Laodicea in Syria. E. H—s. 


LUD (999: Aotd; (Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5, 
Avdol:] Lud [Lydia, Lydii, Lydi}), the fourth 
name in the list of the children of Shem (Gen. x. 
22; comp. 1 Chr. i. 17), that of a person or tribe, 
or both, descended from him. It has been sup- 
posed that Lud was the ancestor of the Lydians 
(Jos. Ant. i. 6, § 4), and thus represented by the 
Lydus of their mythical period (Herod. i. 7). The 
Shemite character of their manners, and the strong 
orientalism of the art of the Lydian kingdom during 
its latest period and after the Persian conquest, but 
before the predominance of Greek art in Asia Minor, 
favor this idea; but, on the other hand, the Egyp- 
tian monuments show us in the 18th, 14th, and 
15th centuries B. C. a powerful people called RuTEN 
or LupEn, probably seated near Mesopotamia, and 
apparently north of Palestine, whom some, how- 
ever, make the Assyrians. We may perhaps con- 
jecture that the Lydians first established them- 
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selves near Palestine, and afterwards ‘spread into | with African nations, as mercenaries or auxiliaries 
Asia Minor; the occupiers of the old seat of the|of the king of Egypt, and therefore it would seem 
race being destroyed or removed by the Assyrians. | probable, primd Jacie, that the Mizraite Ludim are 


Yor the question whether the Lud [Is. lxvi. 19, 
Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5] or Ludim mentioned by 
the prophets be of this stock or the Mizraite Ludim 
of Gen. x., see the next article. [inaspal 


LUDIM (O°, Gen. x. 13, OWT, 1 
Chr. i. 11 [perh. shining white, First]: Aovdvety: 
LIudim), a Mizraite people or tribe. From their 
position at the head of the list of the Mizraites, it 
is probable that the Ludim were settled to the west 
of Egypt, perhaps further than any other Mizraite 
tribe. Lud and the Ludim are mentioned in four 
passages of the prophets. It is important to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether the Mizraite Ludim or 
the Shemite Lud be referred to in each of these 
passages. Isaiah mentions “ Tarshish, Pul, and 


Lud, that draw the bow (Aw ‘2w), Tubal, 


and Javan, the isles afar off’? (Ixvi.19). Here the 
expression in the plural, “that draw the bow” 
(tendentes sagittam, Vulg.), may refer only to Lud, 
and therefore not connect it with one or both of the 
names preceding. A comparison with the other 
three passages, in all which Phut is mentioned im- 
mediately before or after Lud or the Ludim, makes 
it almost certain that the LXX. reading, Phut, 
$006, for Pul, a word not occurring in any other 
passage, is the true one, extraordinary as is the 


change from .DWiD to Moody. [Puv.] Jere- 
‘ miah, in speaking of Pharaoh Necho’s army, makes 
mention of “* Cush and Phut that handle the buck- 
ler; and the Ludim that handle [and] bend the 
bow” “ (xlvi. 9). Here the Ludim are associated 


@ The manner in which these foreign troops in the 
Egyptian army are characterized is perfectly in accord- 
ance with the evidence of the monuments, which, 
although about six centuries earlier than the prephet’s 
time, no doubt represent the same condition of mili- 
tary matters. The only people of Africa beyond 
Egypt, portrayed on the monuments, whom we can con- 
sider as most probably of the same stock as the Egyp- 
tians, are the ReBU, who are the Lubim of the Bible, 
almost certainly the same as the Mizraite Lehabim. 
{Lenanim ; Lupim.] ‘Therefore we may take the ReBU 
as probably illustrating the Ludim, supposing the lat- 
ter to be Mizraites, in which case they may indeed be 
included under the same name as the Lubim, if the 
appellation ReBU be wider than the Lubim of the 
Bible, and also as illustrating Cush and Phut. 
The last two are spoken of as handling the buck- 
ler. ‘The Egyptians are generally represented 
with small shields, frequently round; the ReBU . 
with small round shields, for which the term 


here used, 77D, the small shield, and the ex- 
nF 

pression “that handle,” are perfectly appro- 

priate. That the Ludim should have been arch- 

ers, and apparently armed with a long bow that 

was strung with the aid of the foot by treading 


(wp 4377), is note-worthy, since the Af- 
ricans "were always famous for their archery. 
The ReBU, and one other of the foreign nations 
that served in the Egyptian army — the monuments 
show the former only as enemies — were bowmen, being 
armed with a bow of moderate length ; the other mer- 
cenaries — of whom we can only identify the Philistine 
Cherethim, though they probably include certain of 
the mercenaries or auxiliaries mentioned in the Bible 
— carrying swords and javelins, but not bows. These 
points of agreement, founded on our examination of 
the monuments, are of no little weight, as showing 
the accuracy of the Bible. 


intended. Ezekiel, in the description of Tyre,? 
speaks thus of Lud: “Persia and Lud and Phut 


were in thine army, thy men of war: buckler (7219) 
and helmet hung they up in thee; they set thine 
adorning ”’ (xxvii. 10). In this place Lud might 
seem to mean the Shemite Lud, especially if the 
latter he connected with Lydia; but the association 
with Phut renders it as likely that the nation or 
country is that of the African Ludim. In the 
prophecy against Gog a similar passage occurs: 
“ Persia, Cush, and Phut (A. V. “Libya’’) with 
them [the army of Gog]; all of them [with] buck- 


ler (3279) and helmet” (xxxyiii. 5). It seems 
from this that there were Persian mercenaries at 
this time, the prophet perhaps, if speaking of a 
remote future period, using their name and that of 
other well-known mercenaries in a general sense. 
The association of Persia and Lud in the former 
passage loses therefore somewhat of its weight. In 
one of the prophecies against Egypt Lud is thus 
mentioned among the supports of that country: 
“And the sword shall come upon Mizraim, and 
great pain shall be in Cush, at the falling of the 
slain in Mizraim, and they shall take away her 


multitude (VAT), - and her foundations shall 
be broken down. Cush, and Phut, and Lud, and 


all the mingled people (27D), and Chub, and the 
children of the land of the covenant, shall fall by 
the sword with them” (xxx. 4,5). Here Lud is 
associated with Cush and Phut, as though an Afri- 
can nation. The Ereb, whom we have called 


b The description of Tyre in this prophecy of Ezekiel 
receives striking illustration from what we believe to 
be its earliest coins. ‘These coins were held to be most 
probably of Tyre, or some other Phoenician city, or 
possibly of Babylon, on numismatic evidence alone, by 
the writer's lamented colleague at the British Museum, 
Mr. Burgon. They probably date during the 5th cen- 
tury B. C.; they may possibly be a little older; but it 
is most reasonable to consider them as of the time of, 
and issued by Darius Hystaspis. The chief coins are 
octodrachms of the earlier Phoenician weight [Monry], 
bearing on the obverse a war-galley beneath the tow- 
ered walls of a city, and, on the reverse, a king ina 
chariot, with an incuse goat beneath. ‘his combina- 


tion of galley and city is exactly what we find in the 
description of Tyre in Ezekiel, which mainly portrays 
a state-galley, but also refers to a port, and speaks of 
towers and walls. 

c There may perhaps be here a reference by parono- 
masia to Amon, the chief divinity of Thebes, the He- 


brew name of which, PAS 83, contains his name. 
[Amon.] 
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“ mingled people’’ rather than “strangers,” appear 
to have been an Arab population of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, perhaps including Arab or half-Arab 
tribes of the Egyptian desert to the east of the Nile. 
Chub is a name nowhere else occurring, which per- 
haps should be read Lub, for the country or nation 
of the Lubim. [Cuun; Lunim.] The “children 
of the land of the covenant”? may be some league 
of tribes, as probably were the Nine Bows of the 
Kgyptian inscriptions; or the expression may mean 
nations or tribes allied with Egypt, as though a 
general designation for the rest of its supporters 
besides those specified. It is noticeable that in this 
passage, although Lud is placed among the close 
allies or supporters of Egypt, yet it follows African 
nations, and is followed by a nation or tribe at least 
partly inhabiting Asia, although possibly also partly 
inhabiting Africa. 

There can be no doubt that but one nation is 
intended in these passages, and it seems that thus 
far the preponderance of evidence is in favor of the 
Mizraite Ludim. There are no indications in the 
Bible known to be positive of mercenary or allied 
troops in the Egyptian armies, except of Africans, 
and perhaps of tribes bordering Kgypt on the east. 
We have still to inquire how the evidence of the 
Egyptian monuments and of profane history may 
affect our supposition. From the former we learn 
that several foreign nations contributed allies or 
mercenaries to the Egyptian armies. Among them 
we identify the Resu with the Lubim, and the 
SHARYATANA with the Cherethim, who also served 
in David’s army. ‘The latter were probably from 
the coast of Palestine, although they may have 
been drawn in the case of the Egyptian army from 
an insular portion of the same people. The rest of 
these foreign troops seem to have been of African 
nations, but this is not certain. The evidence of 
the monuments reaches no lower than the time of 
the Bubastite line. There is a single foreign con- 
temporary inscribed record on one of the colossi of 
the temple of Aboo-Simbel in Nubia, recording the 
passage of Greek mercenaries of a Psammetichus, 
probably the first (Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and 
Thebes, ii. 829).¢ From the Greek writers, who 
give us information from the time of Psammetichus 
I. downwards, we learn that Ionian, Carian, and 
other Greek mercenaries formed an important 
element in the Egyptian army in all times when the 
country was independent, from the reign of that 
king until the final conquest by Ochus. These 
mercenaries were even settled in Egypt by Psam- 
metichus. There does not seem to be any mention 
of them in the Bible, excepting they be intended by 
Lud and the Ludim in the passages that have been 
considered. It must be recollected that it is rea- 
sonable to connect the Shemite Lud with the Lydi- 
ans, and that at the time of the prophets by whom 
Lud and the Ludim are mentioned, the Lydian 
kingdom generally or always included the more 
western part of Asia Minor, so that the terms Lud 
and Ludim might well apply to the Ionian and 
Carian mercenaries drawn from this territory.? 
We must therefore hesitate before absolutely con- 
cluding that this important portion of the Egyp- 


‘a The leader of these mercenaries is called in the 
inscription “ Psammatichus, son of Theocles ; ?? which 
shows, in the adoption of an Egyptian name, the do- 
mestication of these Greeks in Egypt. 

% Any indications of an alliance with Lydia under 
Amasis are insufficient to render it probable that even 
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tian mercenaries is not mentioned in the Bible, 
upon the prima facia evidence that the only name 
which could stand for it would seem to be that of 
an African nation. ReaSaebe 


LUHITH, THE ASCENT OF (77299 


mrabn, in Isaiah; and so also in the Kri or 
corrected text of Jeremiah, although there the orig- 


inal text has mn, i. €. hal-Luhéth: 7 avd- 
Baots Aovelé; in Jeremiah, *AAdO,° Alex. AAaw6, 
[FA.* AdeO:] ascensus Luith), a place in Moab; 
apparently the ascent to a sanctuary or holy spot 
on an eminence. It occurs only in Is. xv. 5, and 
the parallel passage of Jeremiah (xlviii. 5). It is 
mentioned with ZoAR and Horonaim, but whether 
because they were locally connected, or because 
they were all sanctuaries, is doubtful. In the days 
of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon, “ Luith’’) 
it was still known, and stood between Areopolis 
(Rabbath-Moab) and Zoar, the latter being prob- 
ably at the mouth of the Wady Kerak. M. 
de Sauley (Voyage, ii. 19, and Map, sheet 9) 
places it at “* Kharbet-Nouéhin;”’ but this is north 
of Areopolis, and cannot be said to lie between it 
and Zoar, whether we take Zoar on the east or the 
west side of the sea. The writer is not aware that 
any one else has attempted to identify the place. 
The signification of the name hal-Luhith must 
remain doubtful. As a Hebrew word it signifies 
“made of boards or posts’? (Ges. Ties. p. 748): 
but why assume that a Moabite spot should have 
a Hebrew name? By the Syriac interpreters it is 
rendered ‘payed with flagstones *’ (Eichhorn, Alig. 
Bibliothek, i. 845, 872). In the Targums (Pseudo- 
jon. and Jerus. on Num. xxi. 16, and Jonathan on 
Is. xv. 1) Lechaiath is given as the equivalent of 
Ar-Moab. This may contain an allusion to Lu- 
chith; or it may point to the use of a term meaning 
‘jaw’? for certain eminences, not only in the case 
of the Lehi of Samson, but also elsewhere. (See 
Michaelis, Suppl. No. 1807; but, on the other hand, 
Buxtorf, Lex. Rabb. 11384.) It is probably, like 
AKRABBIM, the name of the ascent, and not of aiiy 
town at the summit, as in that case the word 
would appear as Luhithah, with the particle of 
motion added. G. 
LUKE. The name Luke (Aoveas: [Lucas]), 
is an abbreviated form of Lucianus or of Lucilius 
(Meyer) It is not to be confounded with Lucius 
(Acts xiii. 1: Rom. xvi. 21), which t clongs to a dif- 
ferent person. The name Luke occurs three times 
in the New Testament (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; 
Philem. 24), and probably in all three. the third 
Evangelist is the person spoken of. To the Colos- 
sians he is described as “the beloved physician,” 
probably because he had been known to them in that 
faculty. Timothy needs no additional mark for 
identification ; to him the words are, “ only Luke is 
with me.’” To Philemon Luke sends his salutation 
in common with other “ fellow-laborers”’ of St. 
Paul. As there is every reason to believe that the 
Luke of these passages is the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles as well as of the Gospel which bears his 
name, it is natural to seek in the former book for 


then Lydians fought in the Egyptian army, and throw 
no light on the earlier relations of the Egyptians and 
Lydians. 

e The LXX. follow the Cethiv rather than the Kyi, 
as they frequently do elsewhere, and also include the 
definite article of the Hebrew. 
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some traces of that connection with St. Paul which 
these passages assume fo exist; and although the 
name of St. Luke does not occur in the Acts, there 
is reason to believe that under the pronoun “ we” 
several references to the Evangelist are to be added 
to the three places just quoted. 

Combining the traditional element with the 
Scriptural, the uncertain with the certain, we are 
able to trace the following dim outline of the 
Evangelist’s life. He was born at Antioch in Syria 
(Eusebius, Hist. iii. 4); in what condition of life 
is uncertain. That he was taught the science of 
medicine does not prove that he was of higher birth 
than the rest of the disciples; medicine in its earlier 
and ruder state was sometimes practiced even by a 
slave. The well-known tradition that Luke was 
also a painter, and of no mean skill, rests on the 
authority of Nicephorus (ii. 43), of the Menology 
of the Emperor -Basil, drawn up in 980, and of 
other late writers; but none of them are of his- 
torical authority, and the Acts and Epistles are 
wholly silent upon a point so likely to be mentioned. 
He was not born a Jew, for he is not reckoned 
among them “of the circumcision”? by St. Paul 
(comp. Col. iy. 11 with ver. 14). If this be not 
thought conclusive, nothing can be argued from 
the Greek idioms in his style, for he might be a 
Hellenist Jew, nor from the Gentile tendency of his 
Gospel, for this it would share with the inspired 
writings of St. Paul, a Pharisee brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel. The date of his conversion is 
uncertain. He was not indeed “an eye-witness 
and minister of the word from the beginning” 
(Luke i. 2), or he would have rested his claim as 
an Evangelist upon that ground. Still he may have 
been converted by the Lord Himself, some time be- 
fore his departure; and the statement of Epiphanius 
(Cont. Her. li. 11) and others, that he was one 
of the seventy disciples, has nothing very improb- 
able in it; whilst that which Theophylact adopts 
(on Luke xxiv.), that he was one of the two who 
journeyed to Emmaus with the risen Redeemer, 
has found modern defenders. ‘Tertullian assumes 
that the conversion of Luke is to be ascribed to 
Paul — “ Lucas non apostolus, sed apostolicus ; non 
magister, sed discipulus, utique magistro minor, 
certe tanto posterior quanto posterioris Apostoli 
sectator, Pauli sine dubio’’ (Adv. Marcian. iv. 2); 
and the balance of probability is on this side. 

The first ray of historical light falls on the 
Evangelist when he joins St. Paul at Troas, and 
shares his journey into Macedonia. The sudden 
transition to the first person plural in Acts xvi. 10 
is most naturally explained, after all the objections 
that have been urged, by supposing that Luke, the 
writer of the Acts, formed one of St. Paul’s com- 
pany from this point. His conversion had taken 
place before, since he silently assumes his place 
among the great Apostle’s followers without any 
hint that this was his first admission to the knowl- 
edge and ministry of Christ. He may haye found 
his way to Troas to preach the Gospel, sent pos- 
sibly by St. Paul himself. As far as Philippi the 
Evangelist journeyed with the Apostle. The re- 
sumption of the third person on Paul’s departure 
from that place (xvii. 1) would show that Luke was 
now left behind. During the rest of St. Paul’s 
second missionary journey we hear of Luke no 
more. But on the third journey the same indica- 
tion reminds us that Luke is again of the company 
(Acts xx. 5), having joined it apparently at Philippi, 
where he had been left. With the Apostle he 
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passed through Miletus, Tyre, and Czesarea to Jeru- 
salem (xx. 5, xxi. 18). Between the two visits of 
Paul to Philippi seven years had elapsed (A. p. 51 
to A. D. 58), which the Evangelist may have spent 
in Philippi and its neighborhood, preaching the 
Gospel. 

There remains one passage, which, if it refers to 
St. Luke, must belong to this period. “ We have 
sent with him” (7. e. Titus) “the brother whose 
praise is in the gospel throughout all the churches” 
(2 Cor. viii. 18). The subscription of the epistle 
sets out that it was ‘written from Philippi, a city 
of Macedonia, by ‘Titus and Lucas,” and it is an 
old opinion that Luke was the companion of Titus, 
although he is not named in the body of the epistle. 
If this be so, we are to suppose that during the 
“three months” of Paul’s sojourn at Philippi 
(Acts xx. 3) Luke was sent from that place to 
Corinth on this errand; and the words *“ whose 
praise is in the Gospel throughout all the churches ”’ 
enable us to form an estimate of his activity during 
the interval in which he has not been otherwise 
mentioned. It is needless to add that the praise 
lay in the activity with which he preached the 
Gospel, and not, as Jerome understands the passage, 
in his being the author of a written gospel. “ Lu- 
cas . . . scripsit Evangelium de quo idem Paulus 
‘ Misimus, inquit, cum illo fratrem, cujus laus est in 
Evangelio per omnes ecclesias’”? (De Viris lil. c. 7). 

He again appears in the company of Paul in the 
memorable journey to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1). He 
remained at his side during his first imprisonment 
(Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24); and if it is to be sup- 
posed that the Second Epistle to Timothy was 
written during the second imprisonment, then the 
testimony of that epistle (iv. 11) shows that he 
continued faithful to the Apostle to the end of his 
afflictions. 

After the death of St. Paul, the acts of his faith- 
ful companion are hopelessly obseure to us. In the 
well-known passage of Epiphanius (cont. Her. li. 
11, vol. ii. 464, in Dindorf’s recent edition), we 
find that ‘“ receiving the commission to preach the 
Gospel, [Luke] preaches first in Dalmatia and 
Gallia, in Italy and Macedonia, but first in Gallia, 
as Paul himself says of some of his companions, in 
his epistles, ‘ Crescens in Gallia,’ for we are not to 
read ‘in Galatia’ as some mistakenly think, but 
‘in Gallia.’’? But there seems to be as little 
authority for this account of St. Luke’s ministry 
as there is for the reading Gallia in 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
How scanty are the data, and how vague the re- 
sults, the reader may find by referring to the Acta 
Sanctorum, October, yol. viii., in the recent Brus- 
sels edition. It is, as perhaps the Evangelist wishes 
it to be: we only know him whilst he stands by 
the side of his beloved Paul; when the master 
departs the history of the follower becomes con- 
fusion and fable. As to the age and death of the 
Evangelist there is the utmost uncertainty. It 
seems probable that he died in advanced life; but 
whether he suffered martyrdom or died a natural 
death; whether Bithynia or Achaia, or some other 
country, witnessed his end, it is impossible to de- 
termine amidst contradictory voices. That he died 
a martyr, between A. D. 75 and A. D. 100, would 
seem to have the balance of suffrages in its favor. 
It is enough for us, so far as regards the Gospel of 
St. Luke, to know that the writer was the tried 
and constant friend of the Apostle Paul, who shared 
his labors, and was not driven from his side by 
danger, Wists 
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LUKE, GOSPEL OF. The third Gospel is 
ascribed, by the general consent of ancient Christen- 
dom, to ‘the beloved physician,” Luke, the friend 
and companion of the Apostle Paul. In the well- 
known Muratorian fragment (see vol. ii. p. 942) we 
find “ Tertio evangelii librum secundum Lucam. 
Lucas iste medicus post ascensum Christi cum eum 
Paulus, quasi ut juris studiosum secundum ad- 
sumsisset, nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit. 
Dominum tamen nec ipse vidit in carne. I%t idem 
prout assequi potuit. Ita et ab nativitate Johannis 
incipit dicere.’”” (Here Credner’s restoration of the 
text is followed; see his Geschichte des N. T. 
Kanon, p. 153, § 76; comp. Routh’s Reliquie, 
yol. iv.) he citations of Justin Martyr from the 
Gospel narrative show an acquaintance with and 
use of St. Luke’s account (see Kirchhofer, Quedlen- 
sammlung, p. 132, for the passages). Irenzeus (cont. 
Heer. iii. 1) says that “ Luke, the follower of Paul, 
preserved in a book the Gospel which that Apostle 
preached.’’ The same writer affords (iii. 14) an 
account of the contents of the Gospel, which proves 
that in the book preserved to us we possess the 
same which he knew. Eusebius (iii. 4) speaks 
without doubting, of the two books, the Gospel and 
the Acts, as the work of St. Luke. Doth he and 
Jerome (Catal. Script. Eccl. c. 7) mention the 
opinion that when St. Paul uses the words “ ac- 
cording to my Gospel”’ it is to the work of St. 
Luke that he refers; both mention that St. Luke 
derived his knowledge of divine things, not from 
Paul only, but from the rest of the Apostles, with 
whom (says Eusebius) he had active intercourse. 
Although St. Paul’s words refer in all probability 
to no written Gospel at all, but to the substance 
of his own inspired preaching, the error is im- 
portant, as showing how strong was the opinion in 
ancient times that Paul was in some way connected 
with the writing of the third Gospel. 

It has been shown already [GOsPELS, vol. ii. p. 
942 f.] that the Gospels were in use as one col- 
lection, and were spoken of undoubtingly as the 
work of those whose names they bear, towards the 
end of the second century. But as regards the 
genuineness of St. Luke any discussion is entangled 
with a somewhat difficult question, namely, what 
_ is the relation of the Gospel we possess to that 
which was used by the heretic Marcion? The ease 
may be briefly stated. 

The religion of Jesus Christ announced salvation 
to Jew and Gentile, through Him who was born a 
Jew, of the seed of David. The two sides of this 
fact produced very early two opposite tendencies 
in the Church. One party thought of Christ as 
the Messiah of the Jews; the other as the Redeemer 
of the human race. The former viewed the Lord 
as the Messiah of Jewish prophecy and tradition; 
the other as the revealer of a doctrine wholly new, 
in which atonement and salvation and enlighten- 
ment were offered to men for the first time. Marcion 
of Sinope, who flourished in the first half of the 
second century, expressed strongly the tendency 
opposed to Judaism. The scheme of redemption, 
so full of divine compassion and love, was adopted 
by him, though in a perverted form, with his whole 
heart. The aspersions on his sincerity are thrown 

@ “Cerdon autem . . . docuit eum qui a lege et 
prophetis annuntiatus sit Deus, non esse patrem Domini 
nostri Christi Jesu. Hune enim cognosci, illum autem 
ignorari; et alterum quidem justum, alterum autem 
bonum esse. Succedens autem ei Marcion Ponticus 
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out in the loose rhetoric of controversy, and are ta 
be received with something more than caution. 
The heathen world, into the discord of which the 
music of that message had never come, appeared 
to him as the kingdom of darkness and of Satan 
So far Marcion and his opponents would go to- 
gether. But how does Marcion deal with the 
©. T.? He views it, not as a preparation for the 
coming of the Lord, but as something hostile in 
spirit to the Gospel. In God, as revealed in the 
O. T., he saw only a being jealous and cruel. The 
heretic Cerdo taught that the just and severe God 
of the Law and the Prophets was not the same as 
the merciful Father of the Lord Jesus. This 
dualism Marcion carried further, and blasphemously 
argued that the God of the O. T. was represented 
as doing evil and delighting in strife, as repenting 
of his decrees and inconsistent with Himself.« 
This divorcement of the N. T. from the Old was 
at the root of Marcion’s doctrine. In his strange 
system the God of the O. T. was a lower being, to 
whom he gave the name of Anuoupyds, engaged 
in a constant conflict with matter (“YA7), over 
which he did not gain a complete victory. But 
the holy and eternal God, perfect in goodness and 
love, comes not in contact with matter, and creates 
only what is like to and cognate with himself. In 
the O. T. we see the “ Demiurgus;” the history 
of redemption is the history of the operation of the 
true God. Thus much it is necessary to state as 
bearing upon what follows: the life and doctrine 
of Marcion have received a much fuller elucidation 
from Neander, Kirchengeschichte, vol. ii.; Anti- 
gnostikus, and Dogmengeschichte; and from Volk- 
mar, Das Evangelium Marcions, p. 25. The data 
in older writers are found in the Apology of Justin 
Martyr, in Tertullian against Marcion i—y.; in 
Irenzeus, i. ch. 27; and Epiphanius, Her. xlii. 

For the present purpose it is to be noticed that 
a teacher, determined as Marcion was to sever the 
connection between the Old and New Testament, 
would approach the Gospel history with strong 
prejudices, and would be unable to accept as it 
stands the written narrative of any of the three 
Evangelists, so far as it admitted allusions to the 
Old Testament as the soil and root of the New. It 
is clear, in fact, that he regarded Paul as the only 
Apostle who had remained faithful to his calling. 
He admitted the Epistles of St. Paul, and a Gospel 
which he regarded as Pauline, and rejected the rest 
of the N. T., not from any idea that the books 
were not genuine, but because they were, as he 
alleged, the genuine works of men who were not 
faithful teachers of the Gospel they had received. 

But what was the Gospel which Marcion used ? 
The ancient testimony is very strong on this point; 
it was the Gospel of St. Luke, altered to suit his 
peculiar tenets. ‘“ Et super haec,” says Irenzeus, 
“id quod est secundum Lueam Evangelium cir- 
cumcidens, et omnia que sunt de generatione 
Domini conscripta auferens, et de doctrina ser- 
monum Domini multa auferens, in quibus manifes- 
tissime conditorem hujus universitatis suum Patrem 
confitens Dominus conscriptus est; semetipsum esse 
veraciorem quam sunt hi, qui Evangelium tradi- 
derunt apostoli, suasit discipulis suis; non Evyange- 


adampliavit doctrinam, impudorate blasphemans eum, 
quia lege et prophetis annuntiatus est Deus ; malorum 
factorem et bellorum concupiscentem et inconstantem 
quoque sententia, et contrarium sibi ipsum dicens” 
(Ireneeus, i. 27, $$ 1 and 2, p. 256, Stieren’s ed.). 
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lium sed particulam Evangelii tradens eis. Similiter 
autem et apostoli Pauli Epistolas abscidit, auferens 
queecumque manifeste dicta sunt ab apostolo de eo 
Deo, qui mundum fecit, quoniam hie Pater Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, et quaecumque ex propheticis 
memorans apostolus docuit, preenuntiantibus ad- 
ventum Domini” (cont. Her. i. xxvii. 2). “ Lucam 
videtur Marcion elegisse,”’ says Tertullian, “ quem 
cxederet’’ (cont. Mare. iv. 2; comp. Origen, cont. 
Celsum, ii. 27; Epiphanius, Her. xlii. 11; The- 
odoret, Heret. Fab. i. 24). Marcion, however, did 
not ascribe to Luke by name the Gospel thus cor- 
rupted (Tert. cont. Mare. iv. 6), calling it simply 
the Gospel of Christ. 

From these passages the opinion that Marcion 
formed for himself a Gospel, on the principle of 
rejecting all that savored of Judaism in an existing 
narrative, and that he selected the Gospel of St. 
Luke as needing the least alteration, seems to have 
been held universally in the Church, until Semler 
started a doubt, the prolific seed of a large con- 
troversy; from the whole result of which, however, 
the cause of truth has little to regret. His opinion 
was that the Gospel of St. Luke and that used by 
Marcion were drawn from one and the same original 
source, neither being altered from the other. He 
thinks that Tertullian erred from want of historical 
knowledge. The charge of Epiphanius, of omis- 
sions in Marcion’s Gospel, he meets by the fact of 
Tertullian’s silence. Griesbach, about the same 
time, cast doubt upon the received opinion. ich- 
horn applied his theory of an “original Gospel” 
[see article GosPELS, vol. ii. p. 945 f.] to this ques- 
tion, and maintained that the Fathers had mistaken 
the short and unadulterated Gospel used by Marcion 
for an abridgment of St. Luke, whereas it was 
probably more near the ‘original Gospel” than 
St. Luke. Hahn has more recently shown, in an 
elaborate work, that there were sufficient motives, 
of a doctrinal kind, to induce Marcion to wish to 
get rid of parts of St. Luke’s Gospel; and he 
refutes Eichhorn’s reasoning on several passages 
which he had misunderstood from neglecting Ter- 
tullian’s testimony. He has the merit, admitted on 
all hands, of being the first to collect the data for 
a restoration of Marcion’s text in a satisfactory 
manner, and of tracing out in detail the bearing of 
his doctrines on particular portions of it. Many 
were disposed to regard Hahn’s work as conclusive ; 
and certainly most of its results are still undis- 
turbed. Ritschl, however, took the other side, and 
held that Marcion only used the Gospel of St. Luke 
in an older and more primitive form, and that what 
are charged against the former as omissions are 
often interpolations in the latter. A controversy, 
in which Baur, Hilgenfeld, and Volkmar took 
part, has resulted in the confirmation, by an oyer- 
powering weight of argument, of the old opinion 
that Marcion corrupted the Gospel of Luke for his 
own purposes. Volkmar, whose work contains 
the best account of the whole controversy, sweeps 
away, it is to be hoped for ever, the opinion of 
Ritschl and Baur that Marcion quoted the “ origi- 
nal Gospel of Luke,’’ as well as the later view of 
Baur, for which there is really not a particle of 
evidence, that the Gospel had passed through the 
hands of two authors or editors, the former with 
strong inclinations against Judaism, a zealous fol- 
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lower of St. Paul, and the latter with leanings to 
Judaism and against the Gnostics! He considers 
the Gospel of St. Luke, as we now possess it, to be in 
all its general features that which Marcion found 
ready to his hand, and which for doctrinal reasons 
he abridged and altered. In certain passages, in- 
deed, he considers that the Gospel used by Marcion, 
as cited by Tertullian and Epiphanius, may be 
employed to correct our present text. But this is 
only putting the copy used by Marcion on the foot- 
ing of an older MS. The passages which he con- 
siders to have certainly suffered alteration since 
Marcion’s time are only these: Luke x. 21 (ebya- 
ploT@ Kar efouoroyodmat), 22 (Kal oddels eyyvw 
tls éorw 6 marhp ef wh 6 vids, Kal tls eorw 6 
vids ef uy 6 marhp Kal & eay BovAntat kK. T. A.); 
xi. 2 (Obs quiy 7d Eyioy mvetud cov), xii. 388 (77 
éorepivy pudakh), xvii. 2 (supply ef wh eyevrv On 
7) «. 7. A.), Xvill. 19 (uh pe Adye ayaddv' cfs 
éoriy dyads 6 marhp 6 év Tots ovpayots)- In 
all these places the deviations are such as may be 
found to exist between different MSS. A new 
witness as to the last, which is of the greatest im- 
portance, appears in Hippolytus, Refutatio Here- 
sium, p. 254, Oxford edition, where the ri me 
Aéyere Gyabdy appears. See, on all these pas- 
sages, Lischendorf’s Greek Testament, ed. yii., and 
critical notes. Of four other places Volkmar speaks 
more doubtfully, as having been disturbed, but 
possibly before Marcion (vi. 17, xii. 32, xvii. 12, 
xxiii. 2). 

From this controversy we gain the following 
result: Marcion was in the height of his activity 
about A. D. 188, soon after which Justin Martyr 
wrote his Apology; and he had probably given 
forth his Gospel some years before, 7. ¢. about A. D. 
130. At the time when he composed it he found 
the Gospel of St. Luke so far diffused and aecepted 
that he based his own Gospel upon it, altering and 
omitting. Therefore we may assume that, about 
A. D. 120, the Gospel of St. Luke which we possess 
was in use, and was familiarly known. The theory 
that it was composed about the middle or end of 
the 2d century is thus overthrown; and there is 
no positive evidence of any kind to set against 
the harmonious assertion of all the ancient Church 
that this Gospel is the genuine production of St. 
Luke. 

(On St. Luke’s Gospel in its relation to Marcion, 
see, besides the fathers quoted above, Hahn, Das 
Evangelium Marcions, Konigsberg, 1823; Ols- 
hausen, Lehtheit der vier kanon. Hvangelien, 
Konigsberg, 1823; Ritschl, Das Evangelium Mar- 
cions, etc., Tiibingen, 1846, with his retractation 
in Theol. Jahrb. 1851; Baur, Krit. Untersuchun- 
gen tiber d. kanon. Lvangelien, Tiibingen, 1847; 
Hilgenfeld, Krit. Untersuchungen, ete., Halle, 1850; 
Volkmar, Das Evangelium Marcions, Leipzig, 
1852; Bishop Thirlwall’s /ntroduction to Schleier- 
macher on St. Luke; De Wette, Lehrbuch [d. 
hist. krit. Einl. in] d. N. T., Berlin, 1848 [6¢ 
Ausg., yon Messner u. Liinemann, 1860; see § 
70 ff.]. These are but a part of the writers who 
have touched the subject. The work of Volkmar 
is the most comprehensive and thorough; and, 
though some of his views cannot be adopted, he 
has satisfactorily proved that our Gospel of St. 
Luke existed before the time of Marcion.“) 


a* The history of this controversy is highly in- 
structive. or a good account of it, see Bleek’s Hinl. 
in das N. T. § 52. It should be noted that Baur, 


unable to resist the arguments of Volkmar, in his 
Markusevangeliwm (1851), p. 191 ff., essentially modi- 
fied his earlier view of the relation of Marcion’s Gos- 
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Il. Date of the Gospel of Luke. — We have 
seen that this Gospel was in use before the year 
120. From internal evidence the date can he more 
nearly fixed. From Acts i. 1, it is clear that it was 
written before the Acts of the Apostles. The latest 
time actually mentioned in the Acts is the term of 
two years during which Paul dwelt at Rome “in 
his own hired house, and received all that came in 
unto him” (xxviii. 30, 31). The writer, who has 
tracked the footsteps of Paul hitherto with such 
exactness, leayes him here abruptly, without making 
known the result of his appeal to Czesar,. or the 
works in which he engaged afterwards. No other 
motive for this silence can be suggested than that 
the writer, at the time when he published the Acts, 
had no more to tell; and in that case the book of 
the Acts was completed about the end of the second 
year of St. Paul's imprisonment, that is, about 
A. D. 63 (Wieseler, Olshausen, Alford). How much 
earlier the Gospel, described as the former trea- 
tise’? (Acts i. 1), may have been written is uncer- 
tain. But Dean Alford (Prolegomena) remarks 
that the words imply some considerable interval 
between the two productions. The opinion of the 
younger Thiersch (Christian Church, p. 148, Car- 
lyle’s translation) thus becomes very probable, that 
it was written at Caesarea during St. Paul's im- 
prisonment there, A. D. 58-60. The Gospel of St. 
Matthew was probably written about the same 
time; and neither Evangelist appears to haye used 
the other, although both made use of that form of 
oral teaching which the Apostles had gradually come 
to employ. [Gosprts.] It is painful to remark 
how the opinions of many commentators, who re- 
fuse to fix the date of this Gospel earlier than the 
destruction of Jerusalem, have been influenced by 
the determination that nothing like prophecy shall 
be found in it. Believing that our Lord did really 
prophesy that eyent, we have no difficulty in be- 
lieving that an Evangelist reported the prophecy 
before it was fulfilled (see Meyer’s Commentary, 
Introduction). 

Ill. Place where the Gospel was written. — If 
the time has been rightly indicated, the place would 
be Ceesarea. Other suppositions are — that it was 
composed in Achaia and the region of Bootia 
(Jerome), in Alexandria (Syriac version), in Rome 
* (Ewald, etc.), in Achaia and Macedonia (Hilgen- 
feld), and Asia Minor (Kostlin). It is impossible 
to verify these traditions and conjectures. 

IV. Origin of the Gospel.— The preface, con- 
tained in the four first verses of the Gospel, describes 
the object of its writer. ‘ orasmuch as many haye 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration 
of those things which are most surely believed 
among us, even as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word; it seemed good to me also, 
having had perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first, to write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things wherein thou hast been 
instructed.’’ Here are several facts to be observed. 
There were many narratives of the life of our Lord 
current at the early time when Luke wrote his 
Gospel. The word ‘many’? cannot apply to Mat- 
thew and Mark, because it must at any rate include 
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more than two, and because it is implied that 
former laborers leave something still to do, and 
that the writer will supersede or supplement them 
either in whole or in part. The ground of fitness 
for the task St. Luke places in his having carefully 
followed out the whole course of events from the 
beginning. He does not claim the character of an 
eye-witness from the first; but possibly he may 
have been a witness of some part of our Lord’s 
doings (see above LUKE, LIFE). 

The ancient opinion, that Luke wrote his Gospel 
under the influence of Paul, rests on the authority 
of Ireneus, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. The 
two first assert that we have in Luke the Gospel 
preached by Paul (Iren. cont. Her. iii. 1; Tert. 
cont. Mare. iv. 5); Origen calls it ‘the Gospel 
quoted by Paul,” alluding to Rom. ii. 16 (Euseb. 
£. Hist. vi. 25); and Eusebius refers Paul’s words, 
“according to my Gospel”? (2 Tim. ii. 8), to that 
of Luke (4. Hist. iii. 4), in which Jerome concurs 
(De Vir. /ll. 7). The language of the preface is 
against the notion of any exclusive influence of St. 
Paul. The Evangelist, a man on whom the Spirit 
of God was, made the history of the Saviour’s life 
the subject of research, and with materials so ob- 
tained wrote, under the guidance of the Spirit that 
was upon him, the history now before us. The 
four verses could not have been put at the head of 
a history composed under the exclusive guidance 
of Paul or of any one Apostle, and as little could 
they have introduced a gospel simply communicated 
by another. Yet if we compare St. Paul's account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 
23-25) with that in St. Luke’s Gospel (xxii. 19, 
20), none will think the verbal similarity could be 
accidental. A less obvious parallel between 1 Cor. 
xy. 3 and Luke xxiv. 26, 27, more of thought than 
of expression, tends the same way. The truth seems 
to be that St. Luke, seeking information from every 
quarter, sought it from the preaching of his beloved 
master, St. Paul; and the Apostle in his turn em- 
ployed the knowledge acquired from other sources 
by his disciple. Thus the preaching of the Apostle, 
founded on the same body of facts, and the same 
arrangement of them as the rest of the Apostles 
used, became assimilated especially to that which 
St. Luke set forth in his narrative. This does not 
detract from the worth of either. The preaching 
and the Gospel proceeded each from an inspired 
man; for it is certain that Luke, employed as he 
was by Paul, could have been no exception in that 
plentiful effusion of the Holy Ghost to which Paul 
himself bears witness. That the teaching of two 
men so linked together (see Lrrr) should have be- 
come more and more assimilated is just what would 
be expected. But the influence was mutual, and 
not one-sided; and’ Luke still claims with right 
the position of an independent inquirer into his- 
toric facts. 

Upon the question whether Luke made use of the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, no opinion given 
here could be conclusive. [GospeEts, vol. ii. p. 
944.] Each reader should examine it for himself, 
with the aid of a Greek Harmony. It is probable 
that Matthew and Luke wrote independently, and 
about the same time. Some of their coincidences 
arise from their both incorporating the oral teach- 


pel to that of Luke. Zeller and Ritschl soon after 
completely surrendered their former positions (Theol. 
Jahrb. 1851, pp. 337,528 ff.). The whole question had 
however long before been really settled, and the as- 


tounding blunders of Eichhorn in respect to the sub- 
ject exposed, by Mr. Norton, in his Genwineness of the 
Gospels, vol. iii. Addit. Note 0, p. xlix. ff. (Boston, 
1844). 
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ing of the Apostles, and others, it may be, from 
their common use of written documents, such as 
are hinted at in Luke i. 1. As regards St. Mark, 
some regard his Gospel as the oldest New Testa- 
ment writing, whilst others infer, from apparent 
abbreviations (Mark i. 12, xvi. 12), from insertions 
of matter from other places (Mark iv. 10-34, ix. 
38-48), and from the mode in which additional 
information is introduced —now with a seeming 
connection with Matthew and now with Luke — 
that Mark’s Gospel is the last, and has been framed 
upon the other two (De Wette, Hinleitung, § 94). 
The result of this controyersy should be to inspire 
distrust of all such seeming proofs, which conduct 
different critics to exactly opposite results. 

VY. Purpose for which the Gospel was written. — 
The Evangelist professes to write that Theophilus 
“might know the certainty of those things wherein 
he had been instructed’ (i. 4). Who was this 
Theophilus? Some haye supposed that it is a sig- 
nificant name, applicable not to one man, but to 
any amans Dei; but the addition of KpaT.rros, a 
term of honor which would be used towards a man 
of station, or sometimes (see passages in Kuinél 
and Wetstein) towards a personal friend, seems 
against this. He was, then, an existing person. 
Conjecture has been wildly busy in endeavoring to 
identify him with some person known to history. 
Some indications are given in the Gospel about 
him, and beyond them we do not propose to go. 
He was not an inhabitant of Palestine, for the 
Evangelist minutely describes the position of places 
which to such a one would be well known. It is 
so with Capernaum (iv. 31), Nazareth (i. 26), 
Arimathea (xxiii. 51), the country of the Gada- 
renes (viii. 26), the distance of Mount Olivet and 
Emmaus from Jerusalem (Acts i. 12; Luke xxiv. 
13). If places in England — say Bristol, and Ox- 
ford, and Hampstead—were mentioned in this 
careful minute way, it would be a fair inference 
that the writer meant his work for other than 
English readers. 

By the same test he probably was not a Mace- 
donian (Acts xvi. 12), nor an Athenian (Acts xvii. 
21), nor a Cretan (Acts xxvii. 8, 12). But that 
he was a native of Italy, and perhaps an inhabitant 
of Rome, is probable from similar data. In tracing 
St. Paul’s journey to Rome, places which an Italian 
might be supposed not to know are described min- 
utely (Acts xxvii. 8, 12, 16); but when he comes 
to Sicily and Italy this is neglected. Syracuse and 
Rhegium, even the more obscure Puteoli, and Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns, are mentioned as to 
one likely to know them. (For other theories see 
Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. part i. p. 236; Kuindl’s 
Prolegomena, and Winer’s Realwb. art. Theophilus. ) 
All that emerges from this argument is, that the 
person for whom Luke wrote in the first instance 
was a Gentile reader. We must admit, but with 
great caution, on account of the abuses to which 
the notion has led, that there are traces in the 
Gospel of a leaning towards Gentile rather than 
Jewish converts. The genealogy of Jesus is traced 
to Adam, not from Abraham; so as to connect 
Him with the whole human race, and not merely 
with the Jews. Luke describes the mission of the 
Seventy, which number has been usually supposed 
to be typical of all nations; as twelve, the number 
of the Apostles, represents the Jews and their twelve 
tribes. As each Gospel has within certain limits 
its own character and mode of treatment, we shall 
recognize with Olshausen that “St. Luke has the 
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peculiar power of exhibiting with great clearness 
of conception and truth (especially in the long ac- 
count of Christ’s journey, from ix. 51 to xviii. 34), 
not so much the discourses of Jesus as his conver- 
sations, with all the incidents that gave rise to 
them, with the remarks of those who were present, 
and with the final results.” 

On the supposed “ doctrinal tendency ” of the 
Gospel, however, much has been written which it 
is painful to dwell on, but easy to refute. Some 
have endeavored to see in this divine book an at- 
tempt to engraft the teaching of St. Paul on the 
Jewish representations of the Messiah, and to elevate 
the doctrine of universal salvation, of which Paul 
was the most prominent preacher, over the Judaiz- 
ing tendencies, and to put St. Paul higher than 
the twelve Apostles! (See Zeller, Apost. ; Baur, 
Kanon. Kvang. ; and Hilgenfeld.) How two im- 
partial historical narratives, the Gospel and the 
Acts, could have been taken for two tracts written 
for polemical and personal ends, is to an English 
mind hardly conceivable. Jven its supporters found 
that the inspired author had carried out his pur- 
pose so badly, that they were forced to assume that 
a second author or editor had altered the work with 
a view to work up together Jewish and Pauline 
elements into harmony (Baur, Kanon. Evang. p. 
502). Of this editing and re-editing there is no 
trace whatever; and the invention of the second 
editor is a gross device to cover the failure of the 
first hypothesis. By such a machinery, it will be 
possible to prove in after ages that Gibbon’s His- 
tory was originally a plea for Christianity, or any 
similar paradox. 

' The passages which are supposed to bear out 
this “¢ Pauline tendency,” are brought together by 
Hilgenfeld with great care (Hvangelien, p. 220); 
but Reuss has shown, by passages from St. Matthew 
which have the same ‘tendency ”’ against the Jews, 
how brittle such an argument is, and has left no 
room for doubt that the two Evangelists wrote facts 
and not theories, and dealt with those facts with 
pure historical candor (Reuss, /Zistoire de la The- 
ologie, vol. ii. b. vi. ch. 6.). | Writing to a Gentile 
convert, and through him addressing other Gentiles, 
St. Luke has adapted the form of his narrative to 
their needs; but not a trace of a subjective bias, 
not a vestige of a personal motive, has been suffered 
to sully the inspired page. Had the influence of 
Paul been the exclusive or principal source of this 
Gospel, we should have found in it more resemblance 
to the Epistle to the Ephesians, which contains (so 
to speak) the Gospel of St. Paul. 

VI. Language and style of the Gospel. —It has 
never been doubted that the Evangelist wrote his 
Gospel in Greek. Whilst Hebraisms are frequent, 
classical idioms and Greek compound words abound. 
The number of words used by Luke only is un- 
usually great, and. many of them are compound 
words for which there is classical authority (see 
Dean Alford’s valuable Greek Test.). 


Some of the leading peculiarities of style are 
here noted: a more minute examination will be 
found in Prof. Davidson’s Jntroduction to N. T. 
(Bagster, 1848), [and in his new work, /ntrod. to 
the Study of the N. T. (Lond. 1868), ii. 56 ff, 
comp. p. 12 ff] 

1. The very frequent use of éyévero in intro- 
ducing a new narrative or a transition, and of 
éyévero év 7@ With an infinitive, are traceable to 
the Hebrew. 
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2. The same may be said of the frequent use of 


kapdla, answering to the Hebrew 3. 

3. Noutkol, used six times instead of the usual 
ypopparets, and émutdrns used six times for 
paBBl, diddcKadros, are cases of a preference for 
words more intelligible to Greeks or Gentiles. 

4. The neuter participle is used frequently for a 
substantive, both in the Gospel and the Acts. 

5. The infinitive with the genitive of the article, 
to indicate design or result, as in i. 9, is frequent 
in both books. 

6. The frequent use of d¢ xaf, for the sake of 
emphasis, as in Hi. 9. 

7. The frequent use of sa) ards, as in i. 17. 

8. The preposition gy is used about seventy- 
five times in Gospel and Acts: in the other Gospels 
rarely. 

9. *Arevi¢ew is used eleven times in Gospel and 
Acts; elsewhere only twice, by St. Paul (2 Cor.). 

10. Ei 5¢ uh ye is used five times for the ei 5€ 
pn of Mark and John. 

11. Eiweiy mpds, which is frequent in St. Luke, 
is used elsewhere only by St. John: Aadciy mpds, 
also frequent, is only thrice used by other writers. 

12. St. Luke very frequently uses the auxiliary 
verb with a participle for the verb, as in vy. 17, i. 
20. 

13. He makes remarkable use of verbs com- 
pounded with d.¢, and eri. 

14. Xdpis, very frequent in Luke, is only used 
thrice by John, and not at all by Matthew and 
Mark. Swrhp, cwrnpia, cwrhpiov, are frequent 
with Luke; the two first are used once each by 
John, and not by the other Evangelists. 

15. The same may be said of evayyeAlCecOa, 
once in Matthew, and not at all in Mark and John; 
vroortpépery, once in Mark, not in other Gospels; 
égiordvat, not used in the other three Gospels; 
diépxecOar, thirty-two times in Luke’s Gospel and 
the Acts, and only twice each in Matthew, Mark, 
and John; rapaypiua frequent in Luke, and only 
twice elsewhere, in Matthew. 

16. The words duodvupaddv, evAaBrs, avnp, as 
a form of address and before substantives, are also 
characteristic of Luke. 

17. Some Latin words are used by Luke: Aeyedy 
(viii. 30), dnvdpioy (x. 35), covddptoy (xix. 20), 
Kkodwvla (Acts xvi. 12). 

On comparing the Gospel with the Acts it is 
found that the style of the latter is more pure and 
free from Hebrew idioms; and the style of the later 
portion of the Acts is more pure than that of the 
former.’ Where Luke used the materials he derived 
from others, oral or written, or both, his style 
reflects the Hebrew idioms of them; but when he 
comes to scenes of which he was an eye-witness 
and describes entirely in his own words, these dis- 
appear. 

VIL. Quotations from the Old Testament. —In 
the citations from the O. T., of the principal of 
_which the following is a list, there are plain marks 
of the use of the Septuagint version : — 


Luke i. 17. Mal. iv. 4, 5. 
« ii, 23. Ex. xiii. 2. 
«ii, 24. Lev. xii. 8. 

« Hii. 4,5,6. Is. xl. 3, 4, 5. 
«iv. 4, Deut. viii. 8. 
«iv. 8. Deut. vi. 18. 
civ 10,01. Ps.exoi 1) 12: 
« iv. 12. Deut. vi. 16. 
« iy. 18. Is. Ixi. 1, 2. 
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Luke vii. 27. Mal. iii. 1. 

« viii. 10. Tae wind: 

(ia, CONE Deut. vi. 5; Lev. xix. 18. 

« xviii. 20. Ex. xx. 12. 

«xix. 46. Is. lvi. 7; Jer. vii. 11. 

xx, 17, Ps. exviii, 22, 23. 

“xx. 28. Deut. xxv. 5. 

@ Sax. 42,48) Pe ex 

“ xxii. 37. Ts Hiri: 12: 

«xxiii. 46. Ps. xxxi. 5. 


VIII. Integrity of the Gospel—the first two 
Chapters. — The Gospel of Luke is quoted by 
Justin Martyr and by the author of the Clementine 
Homilies. The silence of the apostolic fathers only 
indicates that it was admitted into the Canon some- 
what late, which was probably the case. The result 
of the Marcion controversy is, as we have seen, that 
our Gospel was in use before A. D. 120. A special 
question, however, has been raised about the two 
first chapters. The critical history of these is best 
drawn out perhaps in Meyer’s note. The chief 


‘| objection against them is founded on the garbled 


opening of Marcion’s Gospel, who omits the two 
first chapters, and connects iii. 1 immediately with 
iv. 31. (So Tertullian, « Anno quintodecimo prin- 
cipatus Tiberiani proponit Deum descendisse in 
civitatem Galilee Capharnaum,”’ cont. Mare. iv. 
7.) But any objection founded on this would apply 
to the third chapter as well; and the history of our 
Lord’s childhood seems to have been known to and 
quoted by Justin Martyr (see Apology, i. § 33, and 
an allusion, Dial. cum Tiryph. 100) about the time 
of Marcion. There is therefore no real ground for 
distinguishing between the two first chapters and 
the rest; and the arguments for the genuineness 
of St. Luke’s Gospel apply to the whole inspired 
narrative as we now possess it (see Meyer’s note; 
also Volkmar, p. 130). 

IX. Contents of the Gospel. — This Gospel con- 
tains — 1. A preface, i. 1-4. 2. An account of 
the time preceding the ministry of Jesus, i. 5 to ii. 
52. 3. Several accounts of discourses and acts of 
our Lord, common to Luke, Matthew, and Mark, 
related for the most part in their order, and be- 
longing to* Capernaum and the neighborhood, iii. 1 
to ix. 50. 4. A collection of similar accounts, re- 
ferring to a certain journey to Jerusalem, most of 
them peculiar to Luke, ix. 51 to xviii. 14. 5. An 
account of the sufferings, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus, common to Luke with the other Evange- 
lists, except as to some of the accounts of what 
took place after the resurrection, xviii. 15 to the 
end. 

Sources. — Works of Ireneus (ed. Stieren); 
Justin Martyr (ed. Otto); Tertullian, Origen, and 
Epiphanius (ed. Dindorf); Hippolytus (ed. Miller); 
and Eusebius (ed. Valesius); Marsh’s Michaelis ; 
De Wette, Linleitung; Meyer, Kommentar; the 
work of Hahn, Ritschl, Baur, and Volkmar, quoted 
above; Credner, Kanon; Dean Alford’s Commen- 
tary ; Dictionaries of Winer and Herzog; Com- 
mentaries of Kuindl, Wetstein, and others; Thiersch, 
Church History (Eng. Trans.); Olshausen, Echt- 
heit ; Hug, Hinleitung ; Weisse, Evangelienfrage ; 
Greek Testament, Tischendorf, ed. vii., and notes 
there. Ween. 


* The most important works on the Gospel of 
Luke will be found referred to in the addition to 
the art. GOSPELS, p. 959 ff. Others worthy of notice 
are the following. _Patristic: Origen, Homilies, 
extant in Jerome’s Latin translation, with a few 
Greek fragments (Migne’s Patrol. Greca, vol. xiii. 
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coll. 1801-1910); Eusebius, Comm. (fragments), in 
Migne, iiid. xxiv. 529-606; Cyril of Alexandria, 
Comm., in Migne, ibid. Ixxii. 475-950, Syriac ver- 
sion of the same, more complete, edited by R. P. 
Smith, Oxford, 1858, 4to, and trans. by him into 
English, 2 vols. Oxf. 1859, 8vo; Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, Comm. in IV. Evangelina, ed. C. F. Mat- 
thei, 3 vols. Lips. 1792 (Migne, vol. exxix.); 
Theophylact, Opp. i. 267-498, Venet. 1754 (Migne, 
vol. exxiii.); Ambrose, Opp. i. 1261-1544, Par. 
1686; Bede, Works, ed. Giles, vols. x., xi., Lond. 
1843. See also Corderius, Catena sexaginta quinque 
Grecorum Patrum in S. Lucam, Anty. 1628, fol.; 
Nicetas, Catena, etc. in Mai’s Scriptt. Vet. Nova 
Coll. ix. 626-720; Cramer, Catena in S. Luce et 
S. Joannis Hvv., Oxon. 1841. 

Passing by the commentaries of the scholastic 
divines, and others, we further note: C. Segaar, 
Obss. phil. et theol. in Evang. Luce Capp. xi. 
{mot ix. as in Winer and others] priora, Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1766; Morus, Prelecit. in Luce v., Lips. 
1795; Valckenaer, Selecta e Scholis Valckenarii in 
Libb. quosdam N. T. ed. i. Wassenbergh, 2 tom. 
Amst. 1815-18 (vol. i. Luke and Acts); C. W. 
Stein, Comm. zu dem Ev. d. Lucas, Halle, 1830; 
F. A. Bornemann, Scholia in Luce v., Lips. 
1830, valuable philologically; James Smith of Jor- 
danhill, Diss. on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
Qd ed. Lond. 1856, pp. 1-58: [N. N. Whiting, ] 
The Gospel according to Luke, trans. from the 
Greek, on the Basis of the Common Fngiish Ver- 
sion, with Notes. New York (Amer. Bible Union), 
1860, 4to: H. Jacoby, Vier Beitrdge zum Ver- 
standniss der Reden des Herrn im Ev. d. Lycas, 
Nordhausen, 1863; J. J. van Oosterzee, Das Mv. 
nach Lukas, theol.-homil. bearbeitet, 3¢ Aufl. 
Bielefeld, 1867 (Theil iii. of Lange’s Bibelwerk), 
trans. from 2d ed. by Dr. Philip Schaff and Rey. 
C. C. Starbuck, N. Y. 1866 (vol. ii. of Lange’s 
Comm.). 

More popular commentaries are those of James 
Thompson, xpos. Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke, 3 vols. Lond. 1849-51; James Ford, The 
Gospel of St. Luke illustrated from Ancient and 
Modern Authors, Lond. 1851; James Foote, Lec- 
tures on the Gospel according to St. Luke, 3d ed. 
2 vols. Glasg. 1857; James Stark, Comm. on the 
Gospel according to Luke, 2 vols. Lond. 1866 
(doctrinal); and Van Doren, Suggestive Comm. on 
St. Luke, Amer. reprint, 2 vols. N. Y. 1868. 

For the older literature relating to this Gospel, 
one may consult the well-known bibliographical 
works of Lilienthal, Walch, Winer, Danz, and 
Darling. A. 

* LUMP OF FIGS, 2 K. xx. 7. [Fie- 
TREE, ¢.] 

LUNATICS (ceanviaéuevor). This word is 
used twice in the N. T. In the enumeration of 


a The ground for this suggestion, besides the re- 
markable agreement of the ancient versions as given 


above, is Josh. xviii. 18, where the words AND“ OS 


mad should, according to ordinary usage, be ren- 
dered to the shoulder of Luzah ;” the ah, which is 
the particle of motion in Hebrew, not being required 
here, as it is in the former part of the same verse. 
Other names are found both with and without a similar 
termination, as Jotbah, Jotbathah ; Timnath, Tim- 
nathah ; Riblah, Riblathah. Laish and Laishah are 
probably distinct places. 
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Matt. iv. 24, the “lunatics”? are distinguished from 
the demoniacs; in Matt. xvii. 15, the name is ap- 
plied to a boy who is expressly declared to have 
been possessed. It is evident, therefore, that the 
word itself refers to some disease, affecting both the 
body and the mind, which might, or might not, be a 
sign of possession (see on this subject DEMONTACS). 
By the description of Mark ix. 17-26, it is con- 
cluded that this disease was epilepsy (see Winer, 
Realw. * Besessene;”? Trench, On the Miracles, 
p- 363). The origin of the name (as of ceAnviaxds 
and geAnvdBAnros in earlier Greek, “lunaticus ” 
in Latin, and equivalent words in modern lan- 
guages) is to be found in the belief that diseases 
of a paroxysmal character were affected by the light, 
or by the changes of the moon. NGS: 


* LUST, not restricted formerly to one passion, 
but any strong desire or inclination. It occurs in 
the A. V. in the narrower and the wider sense. It 


is employed to translate ws, maqw, TINH, 
and ériduula, ndovn, bpetis, mabos. In Ex. xy. 9, 
W5) (in the A. V. “ lust”) denotes strictly the 
soul as the seat of the desires. The meaning of 
“Just”? as a verb (found six times in the A. Y.) 
fluctuates in like manner. H. 

* LUSTY, Judg. iii. 29, archaic for “ stout,” 
“vigorous ’’; but in the marg., “ fat,” as the A. V. 


renders Taw elsewhere, except Is. xxx. 23, where 
itis “ plenteous.”’ H. 


LUZ (799, and perhaps ma," i. e. Luzah 
[almond-tree, Ges.: see below], which is also the 
reading of the Samar. Codex and of its two ver- 
sions: of the LXX. and Eusebius, Aouv(¢ and 
Aov(a;® [Vat. once in Josh. xviii. 13 Kouéa:] 
and the Vulgate Luza). The uncertainty which 
attends the name attaches in a greater degree to 
the place itself. It seems impossible to discoyer 
with precision whether Luz and Bethel represent 
oue and the same town — the former the Canaanite, 
the latter the Hebrew name — or whether they 
were distinct places, though in close proximity. 
The latter is the natural inference from two of the 
passages in which Luz is spoken of. Jacob “ called 
the uname of the place Bethel, but the name of the 
city was called Luz in the beginning” (Gen. xxviii. 
19); as if the spot —the “certain place’ — on 
which he had “ lighted,’’ where he saw his vision 
and erected his pillar, were outside the walls of the 
Canaanite town. And with this agree the terms 
of the specification of the common boundary of 
Ephraim and Benjamin. It ran ‘from Bethel to 
Luz” (Josh. xvi. 2), or “from the wilderness of 
Bethayen . . . to Luz, to the shoulder of Luzah 
southward, that is Bethel’’ (xviii. 13); as if Bethel 
were on the south side of the hill on which the 
other city stood. : 

Other passages, however, seem to speak of the 


b In one case only do the LXX. omit the termination, 
namely, in Gen. xxviii. 19, and here they give the 
name as Oulammaous, OjAaumaots [So in many MSS. , 
but Rom. OvAaparovg, Alex. OvAauwpavs], Incorporating 


with it the preceding Hebrew word Ulam, DAN, as 
they have also done in the case of Laish (see p. 1581, 
note c.). The eagerness with which Jerome attacks 
this monstrous name at every possible opportunity is 
very curious and characteristic. 
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two as identical — “ Luz in the land of Canaan, that | describe by means of the names of the places nearest 
is Bethel’ (Gen. xxxv. 6); and in the account of | thereto at the time of his writing (Gen. xii. 8, 


the capture of Bethel, after the conquest of the | xiii. 3). 


country, it is said that «‘ the name of the city before 
was Luz” (Judg. i. 23). Nor should it be over- 
looked that, in the very first notice of Abram’s 
arrival in Canaan, Bethel is mentioned without 
Luz (Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3), Just as Luz is mentioned 
by Jacob without Bethel (xlviii. 3). 

Perhaps there never was a point on which the 
evidence was so curiously contradictory. In the 
passages just quoted we find Bethel mentioned in 
the most express manner two generations before the 
occurrence of the event which gaye it its name; 
while the patriarch to whom that event occurred, 
and who made there the most solemn vow of his 
life, in recurring to that very circumstance, calls 
the place by its heathen name. We further find 
the Israelite name attached, before the conquest of 
the country by the Israelites, to a city of the build- 
ing of which we haye no record, and which city is 
then in the possession of the Canaanites. 

The conclusion of the writer is that the two 
places were, during the times preceding the con- 
quest, distinct, Luz being the city and Bethel the 


pillar and altar of Jacob: that after the destruction | 


of Luz by the tribe of Ephraim the town of Bethel 
arose: that the close proximity of the two was 
sufficient to.account for their being taken as iden- 
tical in cases where there was no special reason for 
discriminating them, and that the great subsequent 
reputation of Bethel will account for the occurrence 
of its name in Abram’s history in reference to a 
date prior to its existence, as well as in the records 
of the conquest. 

2. When the original Luz was destroyed, through 
the treachery of one of its inhabitants, the man 
who had introduced the Israelites into the town 
went into the “land of the Hittites’? and built a 
city, which he named after the former one. ‘This 
city was standing at the date of the record (Judg. 
i. 26). But its situation, as well as that of the 
“land of the Hittites,” has never been discovered 
since, and is one of the favorite puzzles of Scripture 
geographers. Eusebius (Onom. Aouv¢d) mentions 
a place of the name as standing near Shechem, 
nine (Jerome, three) miles from Neapolis (Nablus). 
The objection to this is the difficulty of placing in 
central Palestine, and at that period, a district ex- 
clusively Hittite. Some have imagined it to be in 
Cyprus, as if Chittim were the country of the Hit- 
tites; others in Arabia, as at Lysa, a Roman town 
in the desert south of Palestine, on the road to 
Akabah (Rob. i. 187). 

The signification of the name is quite uncertain. 
It is usually taken as meaning ‘hazel,’ and de- 
noting the presence of such trees; but the latest 
lexicographer (Fiirst, Zandwhb. 666) has returned 
to the opinion of an earlier scholar (Hiller, Onom. 
70), that the notion at the root of the word is rather 
“bending ”’ or ‘‘ sinking,’’ as of a valley. G. 

* The difficulties suggested in this article and 
in that on BrruEvas to the use of the two names, 
are remoyed by careful attention to the narrative. 
There seems to haye been no town in the locality 
in the time of Abraham; but he pitched his tent 
and built his altar in a place which Moses can only 


Nor had any town yet been built at the 
time of Jacob’s first (Gen. xxviii. 11-19), nor of his 
second (xxxy. 6) visit, the narrative implying that 
it was a solitary place. At his first visit Jacob 
named the place Bethel; but he remained there 
only a single night, and there was no one with him 
to hear or give currency to the designation. At 
his second visit therefore, with his numerous house- 
hold (‘he aud all the people that were with him ”’) 
when he apparently sojourned there for some time, 
he repeated it, and it became thenceforward to his 
descendants the rightful name of the locality. 
When he remoyed thence, it again became an un- 
inhabited place, and the Canaanites built a town 
which they called by their own name of Luz, and 
which continued quite down to the conquest. 
During the interval between the building of the 
town and the conquest there were therefore to the 
Israelites two names, that de faclo of the town, 
Luz; and that de jure, of the locality (there was 
yet no such town), Bethel. Either name is used 
to describe the place. (Gen. xxxv. 6; Judg. i. 23, 
ete.) The Canaanite town was built in the interval 
between Jacob’s second visit and the time of his 
death — probably before his going down to Egypt. 
This second yisit having been before the birth of 
Benjamin (xxxv. 6, 16),there was ample time for 
the building. When Jacob speaks of the place at 
a later time (xlviii. 3), he naturally calls it by its 
existing name; while in Judges i. 23, after it had 
been destroyed and replaced by an Israelite town, 
it is as naturally called by the latter, with paren- 
thetical mention of the former name. The sug- 
gestion in the above article, that the later town did 
not precisely cover the site of the earlier, in expla~ 
nation of Josh. xvi. 2, seems altogether probable. 
F. G. 
LYCAO’NIA (Avxaovia). This is one of 
those districts of Asia Minor, which, as mentioned 
in the N. T., are to be understood rather in an 
ethnological than a strictly political sense. From 
what is said in Acts xiv. 11 of “the speech of Ly- 
caonia,”’ it is evident that the inhabitants of the 
district, in St. Paul's day, spoke something very 
different from ordinary Greek. Whether this lan- 
guage was some Syrian dialect [CAPPADOCIA], or 
a corrupt form of Greek, has been much debated 
(Jablonsky, Opuse. iii. 3; Gukling, De Ling. Ly- 
caon. 1726). The fact that the Lycaonians were 
familiar with the Greek mythology is consistent 
with either supposition. It is deeply interesting to 
see these rude country people, when Paul and Bar- 
nabas worked miracles among them, rushing to the 
conclusion that the strangers were Mercury and 
Jupiter, whose visit to this very neighborhood forms 
the subject of one of Oyid’s most charming stories 
(Ovid, Wetam. viii. 626). Nor can we fail to no- 
tice how admirably St. Paul’s address on the occa- 
sion was adapted to a simple and imperfectly civil- 
ized race (xiv. 15-17). This was at Lysrra, in 
the heart of the country. Further to the east was 
DERBE (yer. 6), not far from the chief pass which 
leads up through Taurus, from CrmicrA and the 
coast, to the central table-land. At the western 
limit of Lycaonia was Icontum (ver. 1), in the direc- 


a * Luke mentions that the Lystrians spoke in their 
native tongue (Acts xiv. 11), because it explains why 
Paul and Barnabas did not at once rebuke the cry of 
the multitude: “ The gods are come down to us in 


the likeness of men.’? They were ignorant of the 
language in which this was spoken. It does not ap- 
pear that the Apostles possessed any permanent gift of 
tongues to aid them in preaching the Gospel. 4H. 
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tion uf ANnrrocH ry Prsrpra. A good Roman 
road intersected the districé along the line thus in- 
dicated. On St. Paul’s first missionary journey he 
traversed Lycaonia from west to east, and then re- 
turned on his steps (v. 21; see 2 Tim. iii. 11). On 
the second and third journeys he entered it from 
the east; and after leaving it, travelled in the one 
case to Troas (Acts xvi. 1-8), in the other to Eph- 
esus (Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1). Lycaonia is for the 
most part a dreary plain, bare of trees, destitute of 
fresh water, and with several salt lakes. It is, how- 
ever, very favorable to sheep-farming. In the first 
notices of this district, which oceur in connection 
with Roman history, we find it under the rule of 
robber-chieftains. After the provincial system had 
embraced the whole of Asia Minor, the boundaries 
of the provinces were variable; and Lycaonia was, 
politically, sometimes in Cappadocia, sometimes in 
Galatia. A question has been raised, in connection 
with this point, concerning the chronology of parts 
of St. Paul’s life. This subject is noticed in the 
article on GALATIA. Glasses i 


LYCTA (Avia: [Lycia]), [Acts xxvii. 5,] is 
the name of that southwestern region of the penin- 
sula of Asia Minor which is immediately opposite 
the island of Rhodes. It is a remarkable district 
both physically and historically. The last emi- 
nences of the range of ‘Taurus come down here in 
majestic masses to the sea, forming the heights of 
Cragus and Anticragus, with the river Xanthus 
winding between them, and ending in the long 
series of promontories called by modern sailors the 
“seven capes,” among which are deep inlets favor- 
able to seafaring and piracy. In this district are 
those curious and very ancient architectural remains, 
which have been so fully illustrated by our English 
travellers, Sir C. Fellows, and Messrs. Spratt and 
Forbes, and many specimens of which are in the 
British Museum. Whatever may have been the 
political history of the earliest Lycians, their 
country was incorporated in the Persian empire, 
and their ships were conspicuous in the great war 
against the Greeks (Herod. vii. 91, 92). After the 
death of Alexander the Great, Lycia was included 
in the Greek Seleucid kingdom, and was a part of 
the territory which the Romans forced Antiochus 
to cede (Liv. xxxvii. 55). It was made in the first 
place one of the continental possessions of Rhodes 
[Carta]: but before long it was politically sepa- 
rated from that island, and allowed to be an inde- 
pendent state. This has been called the golden 
period of the history of Lycia. It is in this period 
that we find it mentioned (1 Mace. xv. 23) as one 
of the countries to whieh the Romans sent de- 
spatches in favor of the Jews under Simon Macca- 
beus. It was not till the reign of Claudius that 
Lycia became part of the Roman provincial sys- 
tem. At first it was combined with Pamphylia, 
and the governor bore the title of ‘ Proconsul 
Lycie et Pamphylie’? (Gruter, Thes. p. 458). 
Such seems to have been the condition of the dis- 
trict when St. Paul visited the Lycian towns of 
Parana (Acts xxi. 1) and Myra (Acts xxvii. 5). 
At a later period of the Roman empire it was a 
separate province, with Myra for its capital. 

Hi isis Jake 


LYD/’DA (Av55a: Lydda), tne Greek form of 
the name which originally appears in the Hebrew 
records as Lop. It is familiar to us as the scene 
of one of St. Peter's acts of healing, on the para- 
lytic Alneas, one of “the saints who dwelt at 
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Lydda”’ (Acts ix. 32), the consequence of which 
was the conversion of a very large number of the 
inhabitants cf the town and of the neighboring 
plain of Sharon (ver. 35). Here Peter was residing 
when the disciples of Joppa fetched him to that city 
in their distress at the death of Tabitha (ver. 38). 


Quite in accordance with these and the other 
scattered indications of Scripture is the situation 
of the modern town, which exactly retains its name, 
and probably its position. Lidd (Tobler, 38te Wand. 
pp- 69, 456), or Ladd (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 244), 
stands in the Mer, or meadow, of lon Omeir, 
part of the great maritime plain which anciently 
bore the name of SHARON, and which, when covered 
with its crops of corn, reminds the traveller of the 
rich wheat-fields of our own Lincolnshire (Rob. iii. 
145; and see Thomson, Land and Book, ch. xxxiy.). 
It is 9 miles from Joppa,“ and is the first town on the 
northernmost of the two roads between that place 
and Jerusalem. Within a circle of 4 miles still 
stand Ono (Kefr Auna), Hadid (el-Haditheh), and 
Neballat (Beit-Neballak), three places constantly 
associated with Lod in the ancient records. The 
watercourse outside the town is said still to bear 
the name of Abi Butrus (Peter), in memory of the 
Apostle (Rob. ii. 248; Tobler, 471). Lying so 
conspicuously in this fertile plain, and upon the 
main road from the sea to the interior, Lydda 
could hardly escape an eventful history. It was in 
the time of Josephus a place of considerable size, 
which gave its name to one of the three (or four, 
xi. 57) “governments ’’ or toparchies (see Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 38, § 5) which Demetrius Soter (B. c. 
cir. 152), at the request of Jonathan Maccabzeus, 
released from tribute, and transferred from Samaria 
to the estate of the Temple at Jerusalem (1 Mace. 
xi. 34; comp. x. 30, 88; xi. 28, 57); though by 
whom these districts were originally defined does 
not appear (see Michaelis, Bid. fiir Ungel.). A cen- 
tury later (B. c. cir. 45) Lydda, with Gophna, Em- 
maus, and Thamna, became the prey of the insa- 
tiable Cassius, by whom the whole of the inhab- 
itants were sold into slavery to raise the exorbitant 
taxes imposed (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 11, § 2). From 
this they were, it is true, soon released by Antony; 
but a few years only elapsed before their city (A.D. 
66) was burnt by Cestius Gallus on his way from 
Cesarea to Jerusalem. He entered it when all the . 
people of the place but fifty were absent at the 
feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem (Joseph. 5. J. 
ii. 19, § 1). He must have passed the hardly cold 
ruins not more than a fortnight after, when flying 
for his life before the infuriated Jews of Jerusalem. 
Some repair appears to have been immediatel 
made, for in less than two years, early in A. D. 68, 
it was in a condition to be again taken by Vespa- 
sian, then on his way to his campaign in the south 
of Judea. Vespasian introduced fresh inhabitants 
from the prisoners lately taken in Galilee (Joseph. 
B. J. iv. 8,§ 1). But the substantial rebuilding 
of the town — lying as it did in the road of every 
invader and every countermarch — can hardly have 
been effected till the disorders of this unhappy 
country were somewhat composed. Hadrian's 
reign, after the suppression of the revolt of Bar- 
Cocheba (A. Db. cir. 136), when Paganism was 
triumphant, and Jerusalem rebuilding as lia 


a@ * Lydda (as ascertained by leveling) is somewhat 
over 11 miles from Joppa (Ordnance Survey of Jeru- 
salem, p. 21). 
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Capitolina, would not be an improbable time for 
this, and for the bestowal on Lydda of the new 
name of Diospolis*— City of Zeus — which is 
stated by Jerome to have accompanied the rebuild- 
ing. (See Quaresmius, Peregr. i., lib. 4, cap. 3.) 
We have already seen that this new name, as is 
so often the case in Palestine, has disappeared in 
favor of the ancient one. [AccHo; Kenaru, ete. ] 

When Lusebius wrote (A. D. 320-330) Dios- 
polis was a well-known and much-frequented town, 
to which he often refers, though the names of 
neither it nor Lydda occur in the actual catalogue 
of his Onomasticon. In Jerome’s time (pitaph. 
Piulee, § 8),? A. D. 404, it was an episcopal see. 
Tradition reports that the first bishop was “ Zenas 
the lawyer”’ (Tit. iii. 13), originally one of the 
seventy disciples (Dorotheus, in Reland, 879); but 
the first historical mention of the see is the signa- 
ture of “ Aétius Lyddensis”’ to the acts of the 
Council of Nicea (A. D. 325; Reland, 878). After 
this the name is found, now Diospolis, now Lydda, 
amongst the lists of the Councils down to A. D. 
518 (Rob. ii. 245; Mislin, ii. 149). The bishop 
of Lydda, originally subject to Czesarea, becaine at 
a later date suffragan to Jerusalem (see the two 
lists in Von Raumer, 401); and this is still the 
case. In the latter end of 415 a Council of 14 
bishops was held here, before which Pelagius ap- 
peared, and by whom, after much tumultuous 
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| debate, and in the absence of his two accusers, he 
was acquitted of heresy, and received as a Christian 
brother ¢ (Milner, Hist. of Ch. of Christ, Cent. V. 
ch. iii.). St. George, the patron saint of England, 
| was a native of Lydda. After his martyrdom his 
jremains were buried there (see quotations by Rob- 
|inson, ii. 245), and over them a church was after- 
wards built and dedicated to his honor. ‘The erec- 
‘tion of this church is commonly ascribed to Jus- 
| tinian, but there seems to be no real ground for the 
| assertion,” and at present it is quite uncertain by 
/ whom it was built. When the country was taken 
| possession of by the Saracens in the early part of 
‘the 8th century, the church was destroyed; and in 
| this ruined condition it was found by the Crusaders 
in A. D. 1099, who reinstituted the see, and added 
to its endowment the neighboring city and Jands 
of Raumleh. Apparently at the same time the 
church was rebuilt and strongly fortified (Rob. ii. 
247). It appears at that time to have been out- 
side the city. Again destroyed by Saladin after the 
battle of Hattin in 1191, it was again rebuilt, if 
we are to believe the tradition, which, however, is 
not so consistent or trustworthy as one would de- 
sire, by Richard Ceeur-de-lion (Will. Tyr.; but see 
Rob. ii. 245, 246). The remains of the church 
still form the most remarkable object in the modern 
village. A minute and picturesque account of them 
will be found in Robinson (ii. 244), and a view in 
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Lydda — Ruins of the Church 


Van de Velde’s Pays d’ Israel (plate 55). The town 
is, for 2 Mohammedan place, busy and prosperous 
(see Thomson, Land and Book; Van de Velde, 
S. G P. i. 244). Buried in palms, and with a 
large well close to the entrance, it looks from a 
distance inviting enough, but its interior is very 
repulsive on account of the extraordinary number 
of persons, old and young, whom one encounters 
at every step, either totally blind or afflicted with 
loathsome diseases of the eyes. Indeed it is pro- 
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of St. George. — Van de Velde. 


yerbial for this; and the writer was told on the 
spot in 1858, as a common saying, that in Lydd 
every man has either but one eye or none at all. 
Lydda was, for some time previous to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the seat of a very famous 
Jewish school, searcely second to that of Jabneh. 
About the time of the siege it was presided over by 
Rabbi Gamaliel, second of the name (Lightfoot, 
Chor. Cent. xyi.). Some curious anecdotes and 
short notices from the Talmuds concerning it are 


a Was this the Diospolis mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 5, § 1, and B. J. i. § 6)? But it is difficult 
to discover if two places are not intended, possibly 
neither of them identical with Lydda. 

Can there be any connection, etymological or other, 
between the twonames? In the Dict. of Geogr. i. 778, 
a modern Egyptian village is mentioned named Lydda, 
of which the ancient name was also Diospolis. 

b Jerome is wrong here in placing the raising of 
Dorcas at Lydda. So also Ritter (Paldstina, p. 551) 
ascribes the miracle to St. Paul. 


e “Tila miserabilis Synodus Diospolitanus ” (Je- 
rome, Ep. ai Alyp. et Aug. § 2). 
¢ The church which Justinian built to St. George 
was in Bizana (éy Bugavots), somewhere in Armenia 
(Procopius, de Ev. Just. 3, 4; in Rob. p. 246). See the 
remarks of Robinson against the possibility of Con- 
| stantine having built the church at Lydda. But were 
there not probably two churches at Lydda, one dedi- 
cated to St. George, and one to the Virgin? See Re- 
Jand, p. 878. 
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preserved by Lightfoot. One of these states that 
“ Queen Helena celebrated-the Feast of Tabernacles 
there’! 

As the city of St. George, who is one with the 
famous personage el-Khudr, Lydda is held in much 
honor by the Muslims. In their traditions the gate 
of the city will be the scene of the final combat 
between Christ and Antichrist (Sale’s Koran, note 
to ch. 43, and Pred. Disc. iv. § 4; also Jalal ad- 
Din, Temple of Jerusalem, p. 434). G. 


LYDIA (Avdia: [Lydi}), a maritime province 
in the west of Asia Minor, bounded by Mysia on 
the N., Phrygia on the E., and Caria on the 8. 
The name occurs only in 1 Mace. viii. 8 (the ren- 
dering of the A. V. in Ez. xxx. 5 being incorrect 
for Ludim); it is there enumerated among the dis- 
tricts which the Romans took away from Antiochus 
the Great after the battle of Magnesia in B. c. 190, 
and transferred to Eumenes II., king of Pergamus. 
Some difficulty arises in the passage referred to 
from the names ‘“ India and Media”? found in con- 
nection with it: but if we regard these as incor- 
rectly given either by the writer or by a copyist for 
“Tonia and Mysia,’”’ the agreement with Livy’s 
account of the same transaction (xxxvii. 56) will be 
sufficiently established, the notice of the maritime 
provinces alone in the book of Maccabees being 
explicable on the ground of their being best known 
to the inhabitants of Palestine. Tor the connec- 
tion between Lydia and the Lud and Ludjm of the 
O. T., see Luprm. Lydia is included in the 
“ Asia” of the N. T. View Wess 


LYDIA (Avidia: [Lydia]), the first European 
convert of St. Paul, and afterwards his hostess 
during his first stay at Philippi (Acts xvi. 14, 15, 
also 40). She was a Jewish proselyte (ceBouévn 
tov @edy) at the time of the Apostle’s coming; 
and it was at the Jewish Sabbath-worship by the 
side of a stream (ver. 13) that the preaching of the 
Gospel reached her heart. She was probably only 
a temporary resident at Philippi. Her native place 
was THYATIRA, in the province of Asia (ver. 14; 
Rey. ii. 18); and it is interesting to notice that 
through her, indirectly, the Gospel may have come 
into that very district, where St. Paul himself had 
recently been forbidden directly to preach it (Acts 
xvi. 6). Thyatira was famous for its dyeing-works; 
and Lydia was connected with this trade (roppupd- 
amwAzts), either as a seller of dye, or of dyed goods. 
We infer that she was a person of considerable 
wealth, partly from the fact that she gave a home 
to St. Paul and his companions, partly from the 
mention of the conversion of her ‘ household,” 
under which term, whether children are included 
or not, slaves are no doubt comprehended. Of 
Lydia’s character we are led to form a high esti- 
mate, from her candid reception of the Gospel, her 
urgent hospitality, and her continued friendship 
to Paul and Silas when they were persecuted. 
Whether she was one of “ those women who labored 
with Paul in the Gospel” at Philippi, as mentioned 
afterwards in the Epistle to that place (Phil. iv. 
3), it is impossible to say. As regards her name, 
though it is certainly curious that Thyatira was in 
the district anciently called ‘ Lydia,” there seems 
no reason for doubting that it was simply a proper 
name, or for supposing with Grotius that she was 
“ita dicta a solo natali.”’ J. S. H. 


LYSA/NIAS (Avoavtas: [Lysanias]), men- 
tioned by St. Luke in one of his chronological 
passages (iii, 1) as being tetrarch of ABILENE 
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(2. e. the district round Abila) in the 15th year of 
Tiberius, at the time when Herod Antipas was 
tetrarch of Galilee, and Herod Philip tetrarch of 
Itureea and Trachonitis. It happens that Josephus 
speaks of a prince named Lysanias who ruled over 
a territory in the neighborhood of Lebanon in the 
time of Antony and Cleopatra, and that he also 
mentions Abilene as associated with the name of a 
tetrarch Lysanias, while recounting events of the 
reigns of Caligula and Claudius. These cireum- 
stances have given to Strauss and others an oppor- 
tunity for accusing the Evangelist of confusion and 
error: but we shall see that this accusation rests on 
a groundless assumption. 


What Josephus says of the Lysanias who was 
contemporary with Antony and Cleopatra (7. e. who . 
lived 60 years before the time referred to by St. 
Luke) is, that he succeeded his father Ptolemy, the 
son of Mennzus, in the government of Chalcis, 
under Mount Lebanon (BL. J. i. 13, § 1; Ant. xiy. 
7, § 4); and that he was put to death at the in- 
stauce of Cleopatra (Ant. xy. 4, § 1), who seems to 
have received a good part of his territory. It is to 
be observed that Abila is not specified here at all, 
and that Lysanias is not called tetrarch. 

What Josephus says of Abila and the tetrarchy 
in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius (7. e. about 
20 years after the time mentioned in St. Luke’s 
Gospel) is, that the former emperor promised the 
“ tetrarchy of Lysanias’’ to Agrippa (Ant. xviii. 6, 
§ 10), and that the latter actually gave to him 
“ Abila of Lysanias’’ and the territory near Leba- 
non (Amt. xix. 5, § 1, with B. J. ii. 12, § 8). 

Now, assuming Abilene to be included in both 
cases, and the former Lysanias and the latter to be 
identical, there is nothing to hinder a prince of the 
same name and family from having reigned as 
tetrarch over the territory in the intermediate 
period. But it is probable that the Lysanias men- 
tioned by Josephus in the second instance is actu- 
ally the prince referred to by St. Luke. ,Thus, 
instead of a contradiction, we obtain from the 
Jewish historian a confirmation of the Evangelist; 
and the argument becomes very decisive if, as some 
think, Abilene is to be excluded from the territory 
mentioned in the story which has reference to Cleo- 
patra. 

Fuller details are given in Davidson’s Jntroduc- 
tion to the N. T. i. 214-220; and there is a good 
brief notice of the subject in Rawlinson’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1859, p. 203 [p. 200, Amer. ed.], 
and note 113. J.S. H. 

LYS‘IAS (Auctas), a nobleman of the blood- 
royal (1 Mace. iii. 82; 2 Mace. xi. 1), who was 
entrusted by Antiochus Epiphanes (cir. B. c. 166) 
with the government of southern Syria, and the 
guardianship of his son Antiochus Eupator (1 Mace. 
iii. 32; 2 Macc. x. 11). In the execution of his 
office Lysias armed a very considerable force against 
Judas Maccabeeus. Two detachments of this army 
under Nicanor (2 Mace. viii.) and Gorgias were 
defeated by the Jews near Emmaus (1 Mace. iy.), 
and in the following year Lysias himself met with 
a much more serious reverse at Bethsura (B. C. 165), 
which was followed by the purification of the Tem- 
ple. Shortly after this, Antiochus Epiphanes died 
B. C. 164, and Lysias assumed the government as 
guardian of his son, who was yet a child (App. 
Syr. 46, évaerés madiov; 1 Mace. vi. 17). The 
war against the Jews was renewed, and, after a 
severe struggle, Lysias, who took the young king 
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with him, captured Bethsura, and was besieging 
Jerusalem, when he received tidings of the approach 
of Philip, to whom Antiochus had transferred the 
guardianship of the prince (1 Mace. vi. 18 fh; 2 
Mace. xiii.). He defeated Philip (B. c. 163), and 
was supported at Rome; but in the next year, to- 
gether with his ward, fell into the hands of Deme- 
trius Soter [Demurnius I.], who put them both 
to death (1 Mace. vii. 2-4; 2 Mace. xiv. 2; Jos. 
Ant. xii. 12, §§ 15, 16; App. Syr. ec. 45-47; Polyb. 
xxxi. 15, 19). 

There are considerable differences between the 
first and second books of Maccabees with regard 
to the campaigns of Gorgias and the subsequent 
one of Lysias: the former places the defeat of 
. Lysias in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes before 
the purification of the Temple (1 Mace. iv. 26-35), 
the latter in the reign of Antiochus Eupator after 
the purification (2 Mace. x. 10, xi. 1, &c.). There 
is no sufficient ground for believing that the events 
recorded are different. (Patricius, De Consensu 
Mace. §§ xxvii. xxxvii.), for the mistake of date in 
2 Maccabees is one which might easily arise (comp. 
Wernsdorf, De fide Mace. § Ixvi.; Grimm, ad 2 
Mace. xi. 1). The idea of Grotius that 2 Mace. 
xi. and 2 Mace. xiii. are duplicate records of the 
same event, in spite of Ewald’s support (Geschichte, 
iv. 865 note), is scarcely tenable, and leaves half 
the difficulty unexplained. Beau Wie 


* LYS‘IAS (Avotas) surnamed CLAUDIUS 
(KAavdios) was the Roman chiliarch (‘chief cap- 
tain,’’ A. V.) who commanded the garrison at Jeru- 
salem in the procuratorship of Felix (A. D. 50). 
See Wieseler’s Chronologie, p. 88. It was he who 
rescued Paul from the Jewish mob when they were 
about to kill him for alleged profanation of the 
Temple (Acts xxi. 32 ff). Of his two names, Lysias 
reminds us of his Greek origin, and Claudius of his 
assumption of the rights of a Roman citizen, 
which (see Acts xxii. 28) he had acquired by pur- 
chase. [CrrizENsuip.] We have no knowledge 
of this Lysias out of the Acts; but what we learn 
there is not, on the whole, unfavorable to him. 
He arrested the scourging of Paul as soon as he 
knew that he was a Roman citizen. He allowed 
him to speak to his countrymen in self-defense, 
and rescued him from their rage on hearing his 
declaration that God had sent him to preach the 
Messiah to the heathen. He lodged him for safety 
in the castle, took him out of the hands of the 
Jewish Council when they were about to tear 
him in pieces, and on being informed of a con- 
spiracy to kill him, sent him by night, under an 
escort of Roman soldiers, to Felix at Czesarea. 

Luke has preserved to us the letter which Lysias 
wrote to Felix on that occasion (Acts xxiii. 26-30). 
The letter contains, on one point, a palpable mis- 
statement, proceeding of course not from Luke who 
copied the letter, but from Lysias by whom it was 
written. Lysias states as his reason for rescuing 
Paul with such promptness from the Jews that he 
learned (waddy S71, etc.) that he was a Roman 
citizen ; whereas, in fact, he knew nothing of Paul’s 
rank till after he had taken him into custody,* and 
was even on the point of putting him to torture. 
Meyer very properly points out this’ deceit as a 
mark of the genuineness of the letter (Apostel- 


a* To evade this conclusion some resolve pabdv 
into kat éuadov, as if the chiliarch learned the fact 
of the citizenship after the arrest. But there is no 
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geschichte, p. 450). It was natural that the subal- 
tern should wish to gain as much credit as possible 
with his superior. It might be presumed that the 
minute circumstances would be unknown to Felix. 
We detect the inconsistency because we haye in 
our hands Luke’s narrative as well as the letter. 

It is impossible to say how Luke obtained a copy 
of this document. It pertained to a judicial process 
concerning which Felix might have to give account. 
It would therefore be preserved. Luke no doubt was 
at Cesarea during the two years that Paul was con- 
fined there. He would naturally wish to know how 
the Apostle’s case had been represented to the pro- 
curator, and may even at that time have formed his 
purpose to write the Acts. Considering his inquisi- 
tive habits (mentioned at the beginning of his Gos- 
pel) we can easily believe that he would find means, 
in some way, to see the letter, or at all events to 
learn its purport (Acts xxiii. 25). Luke’s express- 
ion (émor. weptéxovoay Toy Turoy TodToy) inti- 
mates that it is the substance rather than the full 
words of the letter, that he reports tous. An inci- 
dental value of the document is that it transmits 
to us an official Roman testimony to the integrity 
of Paul’s character. 

LYSIM’ACHUS (Avaipaxos, [ender of 
strife, peace-maker: Lysimachus]). 1. “A son 
of Ptolemeus of Jerusalem”? (A, TitoAeuatou 6 
éy ‘IepovoaAnu), the Greek translator of the book 
of Esther (érigroAy. Comp. Esth. ix. 20), aecord- 
ing to the subscription of the LXX. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the translator 
was also the author of the additions made to the 
Hebrew text. [EsTHEn.] 

2. A brother of the high-priest Menelaus, who 
was left by him as his deputy (G:ddox0s) during 
his absence at the court of Antiochus. His tyranny 
and sacrilege excited an insurrection, during which 
he fell a victim to the fury of the people cir. B. c. 
170 (2 Mace. iv. 29-42). The Vulgate, by a mis- 
translation (‘‘Menelaus amotus est a sacerdotio, 
succedente Lysimacho fratre suo”? 2 Mace. iv. 29) 
makes Lysimachus the successor instead of the 
deputy of Menelaus. Bate 

LYS’TRA (Avorpa [neuter pl. Acts xiv. 8 and 
2 Tim. iti. 11, but fem. sing., Acts xiv. 6, 21, and 
xvi. 1: Lystra, also sing. and pl.]) has two points 
of extreme interest in connection respectively with 
St. Paul’s first and second missionary journeys — 
(1) as the place where divine honors were offered to 
him, and where he was presently stoned; (2) as the 
home of his chosen companion and fellow-missionary 
TIMOTHEUS. ; 

We are told in the 14th chapter of the Acts, that 
Paul and Barnabas, driven by persecution from 
IcontuM (ver. 2), proceeded to Lystra and its 
neighborhood, and there preached the Gospel. In 
the course of this service a remarkable miracle was 
worked in the healing of a lame man (ver. 8). This 
occurrence produced such an effect on the minds 
of the ignorant and superstitious people of the 
place, that they supposed that the two gods, MER- 
cury and JUPITER, who were said by the poets to 
have formerly visited this district in human form 
[LycaontA] had again bestowed on it the same 
favor, and consequently were proceeding to offer 
sacrifice to the strangers (ver. 13). The Apostles 


example of such a use of the participle in the N. T. 
(See Winer, V. T. Gram. § 46, 2.) H. 
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rejected this worship with horror (ver. T4), and 
St. Paul addressed a speech to them, turning their 
minds to the true Source of all the blessings of 
nature. The distinct proclamation of Christian 
doctrine is not mentioned, but it is implied, inas- 
much as a church was founded at Lystra. The 
adoration of the Lystrians was rapidly followed by 
a change of feeling. The persecuting Jews arrived 
from Antioch in Pisidia and Iconium, and bad such 
influence that Paul was stoned and left for dead 
(ver. 19). On his recovery he withdrew, with 
Barnabas, to DereE (yer. 20), but before long 
retraced his steps through Lystra (ver. 21), encour- 
aging the new disciples to be steadfast. 

It is evident from 2 Tim. iii, 10, 11, that 
Timotheus was one of those who witnessed St. 
Paul’s sufferings and courage on this occasion: and 
it can hardly be doubted that his conversion to 
Christianity resulted partly from these circum- 
stances, combined with the teaching of his Jewish 
mother and grandmother, Eunicu and Lots (2 Tim. 
i.5). Thus, when the Apostle, accompanied by Silas, 
came, on his second missionary journey, to this 
place again (and here we should notice how accu- 
rately Derbe and Lystra are here mentioned in the 
inverse order), Timotheus was already a Christian 
(Acts xvi. 1). Here he received circumcision, ‘“ be- 
cause of the Jews in those parts” (ver. 3); and 
from this point began his connection with St. Paul’s 
travels. We are doubly reminded here of Jewish 
residents in and near Lystra. ‘Their first settle- 
ment, and the ancestors of Timotheus among them, 
may very probably be traced to the establishment 
of Babvlonian Jews in Phrygia by Antiochus three 
centuries before (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, § 4). Still 
it is evident that there was no influential Jewish 
population at Lystra: no mention is made of any 
synagogue; and the whole aspect of the scene 
described by St. Luke (Acts xiv.) is thoroughly 
heathen. With regard to St. Paul, it is not ab- 
solutely stated that he was ever in Lystra again, 
but from the general description of the route of the 
third missionary journey (Acts xvili. 23) it is almost 
certain that he was. 

Lystra was undoubtedly in the eastern part of 
the great plain of Lycaonia; and there are very 
strong reasons for identifying its site with the ruins 
called Bin-bir-Kilisseh, at the base of a conical 
mountain of volcanic structure, named the Kura- 
dagh (Hamilton, Res. in A. M. ii. 813). Here are 
the remains of a great number of churches: and it 
should be noticed that Lystra has its post-apostolic 
Christian history, the names of its bishops appear- 
ing in the records of early councils. 

Pliny (v. 42) places this town in Galatia, and 
Ptolemy (y. 4, 12) in Isauria: but these statements 
are quite consistent with its being placed in Ly- 
caonia by St. Luke, as it is by Hierocles (Synecd. 
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p- 675). As to its condition in heathen times, it 
is worth while to notice that the words in Acts xiy. 
13 (rod Aids Tod dvros mpd Tis méXews) would 
lead us to conclude that it was under the tutelage 
of Jupiter. Walch, in his Spicilegium Antiquitatum 
Lystrensium (Diss. in Acta Apostolorum, Jena, 
1766, vol. iii.), thinks that in this passage a statue, 
not a temple, of the god is intended. J. S. H. 


* The Apostle in his speech to the Lystrians 
addressed heathen and idolaters. It is interesting 
to compare the line of thought hinted here in regard 
to the means of knowledge furnished by the light 
of nature concerning the existence of God and his 
attributes with the fuller reasoning on this subject 
in Rom. i. 19 ff The similarity (see also Acts 
xvii. 24 ff) is precisely such as we should expect - 
on the supposition that he who wrote the epistle 
delivered the speech. There is also some diversity, 
but of the kind which arises from applying the same 
system of truth to different occasions. Luke as- 
signs the speech to its proper place in the history. 
Among the Lycaonians whose local traditions were 
so peculiar, it is less surprising that the gross 
anthropomorphism should show itself, which called 
forth the Apostle’s remonstrance and led him to 
correct the error. The reader will find a good 
analysis of the argument, with exegetical remarks, 
in Stier’s Reden der Apostel, ii. 1-29. H. 


M. 


MA’ACAH (TD [perh. depression, 
First]: Maayd; Alex. Maayad: Maacha). 1. 
The mother of Absalom = MAacian 5 (2 Sam. 
iii. 3). 

2. MAacan, and (in Chron.) MAAcHAn: in 
Samuel "Auadhe,* and so Josephus; in Chron. 
[Vat. FA.] Mooxa and Maya; Alex. in both 
{rather, in 2 Sam.] Maaya, [ineChron. Maya, 
Mwxa:] Machati, Maacha. A small kingdom in 
close proximity to Palestine, which appears to haye 
lain outside Argob (Deut. iii. 14) and Bashan (Josh. 
xii. 5). These districts, probably answering to 
the Lejah and Jaulin of modern Syria, occupied 
the space from the Jordan on the west to Salecah 
(Sulkhad) on the east and Mount Hermon on the 
north. There is therefore no alternative but to 
place Maacah somewhere to the east of the Lejah, 
in the country that lies between that remarkable 
district and the Sud, namely the stony desert of 
el-Kra (see Kiepert’s map to Wetzstein’s aurdn, 
ete., 1860), and which is to this day thickly studded 
with villages. In these remote eastern regions was 
also probably situated Tibchath, Tebach, or Betach, 
which occurs more than once in connection with 
Maacah ¢ (1 Chr. xviii. 8; Gen. xxii. 24; 2 Sam. 


@ Gesenius (Thes. 811 a) suggests that the name 
may have been originally m0, the lp having 


changed into av in accordance with Phoenician custom. 
(See also First, Hiwb. 766 6; though he derives the 
name itself from a root signifying depression — low- 
land.) It is perhaps some support to this idea, that 
Eusebius in the Onomasticon gives the name Madaka, 
and that the LXX. read in one passage ‘ Amalek,” as 
above. Is it not also possible that in 2 Sam. viii. 12 
“ Amalek”? may more accurately be Maacah? At 
least, no campaign against Amalek is recorded in these 
wars —none since that before the death of Saul 


(1 Sam. xxx.), which can hardly be referred to in this 
catalogue. 

* The reading Maaya instead of Madakd is adopted 
by Larsow and Parthey in their edition of the Onomas- 
ticon of Husebius (Berlin, 1862) on the authority of the 
Codex Leidensis. A. 

b’ This is probably the origin of the name Cray 
attached to the great stony plain north of Marseilles. 

e The ancient versions do not assist us much in 
fixing the position of Maacah. The Syriac Peshito in 


9 
1 Chr. xix. has Choron, Roce If this could be 
identified with el-Charra, the district east of Su/khad, 
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viii. 8). Maacah is sometimes assumed to have 
been situated about ABEL-BETH-MAACAH; but, 
if Abil be the modern representative of that town, 
this is hardly probable, as it would bring the king- 
dom of Maacah west of the Jordan, and within the 
actual limits of Israel. It is possible that the town 
was a colony of the nation, though even this is 
rendered questionable by the conduct of Joab to- 
wards it (2 Sam. xx. 22). That implacable soldier 
would hardly have left it standing and unharmed 
had it been the city of those who took so prominent 
a part against him in the Ammonite war. 

That war was the only occasion on which the 
Maacathites came into contact with Israel, when 
their king assisted the Bene-Ammon [sons of A.] 
against Joab with a force which he led himself 
(2 Sam. x. 6, 8; 1 Chr. xix. 7. In the first of 
these passages “‘ of’’ is inaccurately omitted in the 
A. V.). The small extent of the country may be 
inferred from a comparison of the number of this 
force with that of the people of Zobah, Ishtob, and 
Rehob (2 Sam. x. 6), combined with the expression 
“ his people” in 1 Chr. xix. 7, which perhaps im- 
ply that a thousand men were the whole strength 
of his army. [Maacnarut.] 

To the connection which is always implied be- 
tween Maacah and Geshur we have no clew. It is 
perhaps illustrated by the fact of the daughter of 
the king of Geshur — wife of David and mother 
of Absalom — being named Maacah. G. 


MA‘ACHAH (TDN [as above]: Moxd; 
Alex. Moxa: Maacha). 1. The daughter of 
Nahor by his concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24). 
Ewald connects her name with the district of Ma- 
achah in the Hermon range (Gesch. i. 414, note 1). 

2. (Maaxd; (Vat. Aunoa.]) The father of 
Achish, who was king of Gath at the beginning 
of Solomon’s reign (1 K. ii. 39). [Maocu.] 

3. [ Vat. an, a Chie xe 21, Maayxayv.] The 
daughter, or more probably grand-daughter, of 
Absalom, named after his mother; the third and 
favorite wife of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah 
(1 K. xv. 2; 2 Chr. xi. 20-22). According to 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 10, § 1) her mother was Tamar, 
Absalom’s daughter. But the mother of Abijah 
is elsewhere called “ Michaiah, the daughter of 
Uriel of Gibeah’” (2 Chr. Kili. 2). The LXX. and 
Syriac, in the latter passage, have Maachah, as in 
xi. 20. If Michaiah were a mere variation of Ma- 
achah, as has been asserted (the resemblance in 
English characters being much more close than in 
Hebrew), it would be easy to understand that Uriel 
of Gibeah married Tamar the daughter of Absalom, 
whose grand-daughter therefore Maachah was. But 
it is more probable that “ Michaiah”’ is the error 
of a transcriber, and that ‘‘ Maachah ” is the true 
reading in all cases (Capelli Crit. Sacr. vi. 7, § 3). 
Houbigant proposed to alter the text, and to read 
“ Maachah, the daughter of Abishalom (or Ab- 
salom), the son of Uriel.’’? During the reign of her 
grandson Asa she occupied at the court of Judah 
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the high position of “ King’s Mother” (comp. 1 
K. ii. 19), which has been compared with that of 
the Sultana Valide in Turkey. It may be that at 
Abijah’s death, after a short reign of three years, 
Asa was left a minor, and Maachah acted as regent, 
like Athaliah under similar circumstances. If this 
conjecture be correct, it would serve to explain the 
influence by which she promoted the practice of 
idolatrous worship. The idol or “horror ’’ which 
she had made for Asherah (1 K. xv. 13; 2 Chr. 
xy. 16) is supposed to have been the emblem of 
Priapus, and was so understood by the Vulgate. 
[Ipo1, vol. ii. p. 1118 6.] It was swept away in 
Asa’s reformation, and Maachah was removed from 
her dignity. Josephus calls Maachah Maxavn, 
perhaps a corruption of Mayd, and makes Asa the 
son of Maxata. See Burrington’s Genealogies, i. 
222-298, where the two Maachahs are considered 
distinct. 


4. (Mwxd-) The concubine of Caleb the son 
ee 4 Chr. ii. 48). 
5. (Mwxd-) The daughter of Talmai, king of 


Geshur, and mother of Absalom (1 Chr. iii. 2): 
also called Maacan in A. V. of 2 Sam. iii. 3. 
Josephus gives her name Maydun (Ant. vii. 1, § 4). 
She is said, according to a Hebrew tradition re- 
corded by Jerome (Qu. Hebr. in Reg.), to have 
been taken by David in battle and added to the 
number of his wives. 

6. (Mowyd; Alex. Mooxa-) The wife of Ma- 
chir the Manassite, the father or founder of Gilead, 
and sister of Huppim and Shuppim (1 Chr. vii. 
15, 16), who were of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
vii. 12). In the Peshito Syriac Maachah is made 
the mother of Machir. 

7. (Moaxd, [Mowya;] Alex. [in 1 Chr. viii-] 
Maaxa.) The wife of Jehiel, father or founder 
of Gibeon, from whom was descended the family 
of Saul] (1 Chr. viii. 29, ix. 35). 

8. (Mowyd + Alex. Maya.) The father of 
Hanan, one of the heroes of David's body-guard 
(1 Chr. xi. 43), who is classed among the warriors 
selected from the eastern side of the Jordan. It 
is not impossible that Maachah in this instance 
may be the same as Syria-Maachah in 1 Chr. xix. 
Oye 

9. (Maaxd; ihe at. Maya-]) A Simeonite, father 
of Shephatiah, prince of iis tribe in the reign of 
David (1 Chr. xxvii. 16). W. A. W. 


* MA’ACHATH (MDVD: Maxari (Vat. 
-ret); Alex. Mayaét : Machati), Josh. xiii. 13, 
probably a yariation of MAAcAn (which see), 
though Fiirst suggests that it may be abbreviated 
from SDV. It oceurs only as above, and there 
as patronymic (in the A. V., ‘“ Maachathites ”’). 

He 

MAACH’ATHI, and MAACH’A- 

THITES, THE OMD2E7 [patronymic] : 


[Rom. Mayaéi, Maxi, Maxarl, etc.; Vat.] 


and south of the Suf& (see Wetzstein, and Cyril 
Graham), it would support the view taken in the text, 
and would also fall in with the suggestion of Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. 197), that the Sufa@ is connected with Zobah. 


In Josh. xiii. the Peshito has Kuros, 200900, 


of which the writer can make nothing. The Targums 
of Onkelos, Jonathan, and Jerusalem have Aphikeros, 


DPSS (with some slight variations in spelling). 


This is probably intended for the ’Emixa:pos of 
Ptolemy, which he mentions in company with Livias, 
Callirrhoé, and Jazer (?) (See Reland, Pal. p. 462; and 
compare the expression of Josephus with regard to 
Macheerus, B. J. vii. 6, § 2.) But this would surely 
be too far south for Maacah. The Targum Pseudojon. 


has Antikeros, DINDWIN, which remains obscure. 


It will be observed, however, that every one of these 
names contains Kr or Chr. 
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Opaxaber, n Mayer, 0 Maxare:, [etc.;] Alex. 
Maxa0i, [Maxari, ete.:] Machathi, Machati, 
[Maachate]), two words —the former taking the 
form of the Hebrew — which denote the inhabitants 
of the small kingdom of Maacuan (Deut. iii. 14; 
Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 11,13). Individual Maachathites 
were not unknown among the warriors of Israel. 
One, recorded simply as “ son of the Maachathite,”’ 
or possibly ‘ Eliphelet, son of Ahasbai the Maach- 
athite ’ (see Kennicott, Dissertation, 205, 206), was 
a member of Dayid’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). 
Another, Jezaniah, was one of the chiefs who rallied 
round Gedaliah the superintendent, after the first 
destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. xl. 8; 2 K. xxv. 23). 
Eshtemoa the Maachathite (1 Chr. iv. 19) more 
probably derives that title from the concubine of 
Caleb (ii. 48) than from the Syrian kingdom. 
[Maacan, 2.] j Ce 


MA/ADAL [3 syl.] COTY [ornament of 
Jehovah, see Ges.]: Moodla; [Vat. Modeder;] 
Alex. Moodera; FA. Acdia: Maaddi), one of the 
sons of Bani who returned with Ezra and had in- 
termarried with the people of the land (zr. x. 34). 
He is called Momopis in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 


MAADIAH (MTD [as above]: om. in 
Vat. MS. fand so in Rom. Alex. FA.1]; Alex. 
{rather FA.3] Maadias: adic), one of the priests, 
or families of priests, who returned with Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 5); elsewhere (ver. 17) called 
MOoADIAn. 


MA/ATI [2 syl.] OY [perh. compassionate, 
Ges.]: [Vat. Alex. FA! omit; Rom.] "Ata; [FA.3 
Maat:] Maat), one of the Bene-Asaph [songof A.] 
who took part in the solemin musical service by 
which the wall of Jerusalem was dedicated after it 
had been rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 36). 


MA/ALEH - ACRAB/BIM (mya 


DD DPY [ascent of scorpions]: 4 mpocavdBacis 
"AkpaBely [Rom. -Biv; Alex. AxpaBBeiu]: ascen- 
sus Scorpionis). The full form of the name which in 
its other occurrences (in the original identical with 
the aboye) is given in the A. V. as “ the ascent of” 
[Num. xxxiv. 4], or “the going up to [Judg. i. 
36], Akrabbim.”’ It is found only in Josh. xv. 3. 
Yor the probable situation of the pass, see AKRAB- 
BIM. G. 


* In Judg. i. 36 the marginal reading (A. V.) 
is Maale-Akrabbim, with ‘“ the going up to Akrab- 
bim”’ in the text. The same place is always meant, 
and the expression is as much a proper name in 
one passage as another. Jal, 


MA/ANI (Buayt [Vat. -ver; Ald. Maavt:] 
Banni), 1 Esdr. ix. 34 identical with BAnt, 4. 


MA/ARATH (19993 [naked place, i. e. 


without trees, etc.]: Mayap#e%; [Alex. Ald. Ma- 
p60; Comp. Maapd§:] Mureth), one of the towns 
of Judah, in the district of the mountains, and in 
the same group which contains HALHuL, Beri- 
zur, and GEpOR (Josh. xv. 59). The places which 
oceur in company with it haye been identified at a 
few miles to the north of Hebron, but Maarath has 
hitherto eluded observation. It does not seem to 
have been known to Eusebius or Jerome, although 


a The LXX. here represent the Hebrew Ain by y; 
compare Gomorrah. 
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its name is mentioned by them (Onomasticon, 
“ Maroth”’). 

By Gesenius (7hes. 1069 a) the name is derived 
from a root signifying openness or bareness; 
but may it not with equal accuracy and greater 
plausibility be derived from that which has pro- 
duced the similar word, meurah, a caye? It 
would thus point to a characteristic feature of the 
mountainous districts of Palestine, one of which, 
the Mearath-Adullam, or caye of Adullam, was 
probably at no great distance from this very lo- 
cality. G. 

* MA/ASAT (3 syl.) is the correct form of the 
word which appears in the A. V. (1 Chr. ix. 12) 
as Maasiai or Maasia. See addition to Maasrat. 

A. 

MAASEAH [4 syl.] (Mwy [work of 
Jehovah]: Maacta: Maasia). 1. ([Vat. Meeo- 
ona3] Alex. Maacnia; FA. Maaona.) A desceni- 
ant of Jeshua the priest, who in the time of Ezra 
had married a foreign wife, and was divorced from 
her (zr. x. 18). He is called Marruenas in 1 
Esdr. ix. 19, but in the margin, MAastAs. 

2. (Macana; Alex. Maceias; [Comp. Maacta.]) 
A priest, of the sons of Harim, who put away his 
foreign wife at Ezra’s command (Hzr. x. 21). Ma- 
ASIAH in margin of 1 Esdr. ix. 19. 

3. ((Vat.] FA. Maacaia-) <A priest of the 
sons of Pashur, who had married a foreign wife in 
the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 22). He is called Mas- 
SIAS in 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 

4. (Alex. Maacna; [Vat.] FA. Maon; [Comp. 
Maacias:] MJuasias.) One of the laymen, a de- 
| scendant of Pahath-Moab, who put away his foreign 
wife in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 30). Apparently 
the same as MoostAs in 1 Esdr. ix. 31. 

5. (Maactas; [ Vat. ] FA. MadacnaA: Maa- 
sias.) ‘The father of Azariah, one of the priests 
from the oasis of the Jordan, who assisted Nehe- 
miah in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 
23). 

6. ([Vat. M. Maacoaa;] FA. Maacaa.) One 
of those who stood on the right hand of Ezra when 
he read the law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). He 
was probably a priest, but whether one of those 
mentioned in eh. xii. 41, 42, is uncertain. The 


corresponding name in 1 KEsdr. ix. 43 is BALsA- 
MUS. 
7. (Om. in LXX.; [but Comp. Maactfas.]) A 


Levite who assisted on the same occasion in ex- 
pounding the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 7). He 
is called MAIANEAS in 1 Esdr. ix. 48. 

8. (Alex. Maadoia; FA. Maacaia.) One of 
the heads of the people whose descendants signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25). 

9. ([Vat. Maaceia; FAI. Meoea;)] Alex. Maa- 
gia.) Son of Baruch and descendant of Pharez, the 
son of Judah. His family dwelt in Jerusalem 
after the return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 5). In 
the corresponding narrative of 1 Chr. ix. 5 he is 
called ASAIAN. 

10. (Maactas; [FA. Marana:] Masia.) A 
Benjamite, ancestor of Sallu, who dwelt at Jerusa- 
lem after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 7). 

11. (Om. in Vat. MS.; [also Rom. Alex. FA.1] 
Alex. [rather FA.3] Maactas-) ‘T'wo priests of this 
name are mentioned (Neh. xii. 41, 42) as taking 
part in the musical service which accompanied the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem under Ezra. 
One of them is probably the same as 6. 
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12. (Bacalas; [Vat. Mavacoaias, Alex. Mao- 
catas, Comp. Maacaas,| FA. Maceas in Jer. 
xxi. Ls Maacatas, Alex. Macaias, Jer. xxxvii. 33 
[Maacaas, Alex. Macoaas, FA. Maceas, Jer. 
xxix. 25.]) Father of Zephaniah, who was a 
priest in the reign of Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 25). 

13. (Om. in LXX.) The father of Zedekiah the 
false prophet, in the reign of Zedekiah king of 
Judah (Jer. xxix. 21). 

14. Grmwy : Maacata, [Maacatas; Vat. 
Maacota, Macoaias;| Alex. Maacia, [Maacias; 
FA. in ver. 20, Maca:as:| Maasias), one of the 
Levites of the second rank, appointed by David to 
sound “with psalteries on Alamoth,’”? when the 
ark was brought from the house of Obed-edom. 
He was also one of the “porters” or gate-keepers 
for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20). 

15. ({Rom. Maacaia; Vat. Macoaa;]} Alex. 
Maova-) The son of Adaiah, and one of the cap- 
tains of hundreds in the reign of Joash king of 
Judah. He assisted Jehoiada in the revolution by 
which Joash was placed on the throne (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1). 

16. (Maactas; [Vat. Auacaas;] Alex. Mac- 
oatas.) An officer of high rank (shétéy) in the 
reign of Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11). He was prob- 
ably a Levite (comp. 1 Chr. xxiii. 4), and engaged 
in a semi-military capacity, corresponding to the 
civic functions of the judges, with whom the shdter- 
am are frequently coupled. 

17. (Maactas; [Vat. Maacaas;] Alex. Ma- 
ctas-) The “king’s son,” killed by Zichri the 
Ephraimitish hero in the invasion of Judah by 
Pekah king of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz (2 
Chr. xxviii. 7). ‘The personage thus designated is 
twice mentioned in connection with the “ governor 
of the city”? (1 K. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xviii. 25), and 
appears to haye held an office of importance at the 
Jewish court (perhaps acting as viceroy during the 
absence of the king), just as the queen dowager 
was honored with the title of “king’s mother” 
(comp. 2 K. xxiy. 12 with Jer. xxix. 2), or gebirah, 
z. é. “ mistress,”’ or ‘ powerful lady.” [MALCHIAH, 
8.] For the conjecture of Geiger, see Joasn, 4. 

18. (Maacd; [Alex. Maaoias.]) The governor 
of Jerusalem in the reign of Josiah, appointed by 
the king, in conjunction with Shaphan and Joah, 
to superintend the restoration of the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8). 

19. (Maacalas; Alex. Macaias; [FA. Maceas-]) 


The son of Sballum, a Levite of high rank, and one 


of the gate-keepers of the Temple in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxv. 4; comp. 1 Chr. ix. 19). 
20. (MOMS [refuge of Jehovah, i. e. which 
he affords]: Maacatas; Alex. Macoaas: Maasias, 
Jer. xxxii. 12; Alex. Maacoaas: JMusias, Jer. li. 
59.) A priest; ancestor of Baruch and Seraiah, 
the sons of Neriah. Wace Wis 
MAASAI [properly Ma’asat, 3 syl.] 
Owyn [Jehovah's work]: Maacata; Alex. Maca: 
Maasci), a priest who after the return from Baby- 
lon dwelt in Jerusalem (1 Chr. ix. 12). He is 
apparently the same as AMASHAI in Neh. xi. 13. 
* The forms Maasiai and Maasia (the latter 
being the reading of the A. V. in the original 
edition of 1611 and other early editions) are doubt- 
less both misprints for Maasai. This is the read- 
ing of the Genevan version, and corresponds with 


the Hebrew “WD, the word being thus pointed 
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in four MSS. collated by Michaelis (see his Bitl. 
Hebr. in loc.), and also by Gesenius and First. 
A. 

MAASI’AS (Maacalas: Maasias). The same 
as MAssrrAH, 20, the ancestor of Baruch (Bar. 
ite : 
* MA’/ATH (Madé: Mahath), an ancestor of 
Jesus, according to the genealogy in Luke (iv. 
26). 


MA/‘AZ (YY [anger]: Mads: Moos), son 
of Ram, the firstborn of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 27). 


MAAZVAH (TTY [ Jehovah's consola- 
tion]: Maa¢ia; [Vat. Nadeia;] FA. AGia: Mao- 
zia). 1. One of the priests who signed the cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 8). From the 
coincidence between many of the names of the 
priests in the lists of the twenty-four courses estab- 
lished by David, of those who signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x.), and those who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii.), it would seem either 
that these names were hereditary in families, or 
that they were applied to the families themselves. 
This is evidently the case with the names of the 
‘heads of the people’? enumerated in Neh. x. 
14-27. 


os (WTIYD [see above]: Maagal; Alex. Moo- 
(aA: Maaziaii.) A priest in the reign of David, 
head of the twenty-fourth course (1 Chr. xxiv. 18). 
See the preceding. 


MAB’DAI {2 syl.] (MaBdat; [ Vat. lovva- 
fapdor, by union with the preceding word;] Alex. 
Mavda:: Baneas). The same as BENAIAH (1 
Esdr. ix. 84; see Ezr. x. 35). 


MAC’ALON (Maxaddy, in both MSS.: Bas- 


taro), 1 Esdr. v.21. This name is the equivalent 
of MicHMASH in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
G. 
MAC’CABEES, THE (of MakkaBaio: 
[ Maccubeet] ). This title, which was originally the 
surname of Judas, one of the sons of Mattathias 
(infr. § 2), was afterwards extended to the heroic 
fainily of which he was one of the noblest represen- 
tatives, and in a still wider sense to the Palestinian 
martyrs in the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes 
[4 Maccanrxs], and even to the Alexandrine Jews 
who suffered for their faith at an earlier time [3 
Maccaners]. The original term Maccabi (6 Max- 
kaBatos) has been variously derived. Some have 
maintained that it was formed from the combina- 
tion of the initial letters of the Hebrew sentence, 
‘** Who among the gods is like unto thee, Jehovah ? ” 
(Ex. xv. 11, Hebr. , 2, 5, 9), which is supposed 
to have been inscribed upon the banner of the pa- 
triots; or, again, of the initials of the simply de- 
seriptive title, “‘ Mattathias, a priest, the son of 
Johanan.” But even if the custom of forming 
such words was in use among the Jews at this 
early time, it is obvious that such a title would not 
be an individual title in the first instance, as Mac- 
cabee undoubtedly was (1 Mace. ii. 4), and still 
remains among the Jews (Raphall, Hist. of Jews, 
i, 249). Moreover the orthography of the word in 
Greek and Syriac (Ewald, Geschichte. iv. 352, note) 


points to the form ‘APM, and not SDD. 
Another derivation has been proposed, which, 


although direct evidence is wanting, seems satisfac- 
tory. According to this, the word is formed from 
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MAP, “a hammer”? (ike Malachi, Ewald, 353, 

note), giving a sense not altogether unlike that in 

which Charles Martel derived a surname from his 

favorite weapon, and still more like the Malleus 

nets and Malleus Hereticorum of the Middle 
ges. : 

Although the name Maccabees has gained the 
widest currency, that of Asmoneans, or Hasmo- 
neans, is the proper name of the family. The 
origin of this name also has been disputed, but the 


obvious derivation from Chashmon (awn, 
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*Acauwvatos, comp. Ges. Thes. 534), great- 
grandfather of Mattathias, seems certainly correct. 
How it came to pass that a man, otherwise obscure, 
gave his name to the family, ¢tannot now be dis- 
covered; but no stress can be laid upon this diffi- 
culty, nor upon the fact that in Jewish prayers 
(Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Jud. i. 264) Mattathias himself 
is called Hashmonai.2 


The connection of the various members of the 
Maccahsean family will be seen from the accompany- 
ing table: — 


Tur ASMONZAN FAMILY. 


Chasmon (‘of the sons of Joarib,’ comp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 7). 


Johanan (‘Iwdvvys). 


Simeon (Svjedv, Simon. 


Comp. 2 Pet. i. 1). 


Mattathias (Matthias, Joseph. B. J.i. 1, § 3). 


+ 167 B. o. 
| 
| | 
Johanan (Johannes) Simon Judas Eleazar Jonathan 
(Gaddis), (Thassi), (Maccabzeus), (Avaran ), (Apphus), 
(‘Joseph ” in 2 Mace. viii. 22), +185 B. co. + 161 B. ©. + 163 B. ©. + 148 Bo. 
+ 161 B. o. | 
k ae 
Judas, Johannes Hyrcanus I. Mattathias Daughter — Ptolemeus 
+ 135 B. 0. + 106 3. o. + 135 B. o. (1 Mace. xvi. 11, 12). 
: | 
| 
Salome (Alexandra) — Aristobulus I. Antigonus. Janngeus Alexander — Alexandra. Son. Son. 
+105 B. oc. + 105 B. c. + 78B. 0. 
| Wr} 
Hyrecanus II. Aristobulus IT. 
+ 30 B. ©. + 49 B. o. 
| 
Alexandra = Alexander. Antigonus. 
f 28 B. c. | +49 zB. 0. t 87 B. oO. 
Mariamne = Herod the Great. Aristobulus. 
¢ 29 B. c. + 35 B. ©. 


The original authorities for the history of the 
Maccabees are extremely scanty; but for the course 
of the war itself the first book of Maccabees is a 
most trustworthy, if an ineonmlete witness [Mac 
CABEES, Books oF.] ‘The second book adds some 
important details to the history of the earlier part 
of the struggle, and of the events which immediate- 
ly preceded it; but all the statements which it con- 
tains require close examination, and must be 
received with caution. Josephus follows 1 Macce., 
for the period which it embraces, very closely, but 
slight additions of names and minute particulars 
indicate that he was in possession of other materials, 
probably oral traditions, which have not been else- 
where preserved. On the other hand there are 
cases, in which, from haste or carelessness, he has 
misinterpreted his authority. From other sources 
little can be gleaned. Hebrew and classical litera- 
ture furnishes nothing more than a few trifling 
fragments which illustrate Maccabwan history. So 
long an interval elapsed before the Hebrew tra- 
ditions were committed to writing, that facts, when 
not embodied in rites or precepts, became wholly 
distorted. Classical writers, again, were little likely 
to chronicle a conflict which probably they could 


not have understood. Of the great work of Polyb- 
ius — who alone might have been expected to ap- 
preciate the importance of the Jewish war — only 
fraaments ramain which refer to this periods but 
the omission of all mention of the Maccabsean cam- 
paign in the corresponding sections of Livy, who 
follows very closely in the track of the Greek his- 
torian, seems to prove that Polybius also omitted 
them. The account of the Syrian kings in Appian 
is too meagre to make his silence remarkable; but 
indifference or contempt must be the explanation 
of a general silence which is too wide-spread to be 
accidental. Eyen when the fall of Jerusalem had 
directed unusual attention to the past fortunes of 
its defenders, Tacitus was able to dismiss the Mac- 
cabzean conflict in a sentence remarkable for scorn- 
ful carelessness. ‘During the dominion of the 
Assyrians, the Medes, and the Persians, the Jews,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ were the most abject of their dependent 
subjects. After the Macedonians obtained the 
supremacy of the Fast, King Antiochus endeavored 


@ Herzfeld derives the name from don, “to tem- 


per steel; so that it becomes in sense a synonym of 
« Maccabee.”” 
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to do away with their superstition, and introduce 
Greek habits, but was hindered by a Parthian war 
from reforming a most repulsive people” (teterri- 
mam gentem Tac. Hist. y. 8).4 

1. The essential causes of the Maccabeean War 
have been already pointed out [Anrrocnus IV. 
vol. i. p. 116 a]. The annals of the Maccabsean 
family, ‘‘ by whose hand deliverance was given unto 
Israel’? (1 Mace. y. 62), present the record of its 
progress. The standard of independence was first 
raised by MArraTHtAs, a priest » of the course of 
Joarib, which was the first of the twenty-four 
courses (1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and consequently of the 
noblest blood (comp. Jos. Vit. i.; Grimm, on 1 Macc. 
ii. 1). The persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes 
had already roused his indignation, when emis- 
saries of the king, headed by Apelles (Jos. Ant. 
xii. 6, § 2), came to Monin, where he dwelt, and 
required the people to offer idolatrous sacrifice (1 
Mace. ii. 15, etc.). Mattathias rejected the over- 
tures which were made to him first, and when 
a Jew came to the altar to renounce his faith, 
slew him, and afterwards Apelles, ‘as Phinees — 
from whom he was descended — did unto Zambri.”’ 
After this he fled with his sons to the mountains 
(B. C. 168), whither he was followed hy numerous 
bands of fugitives. Some of them, not in close 
connection with Mattathias, being attacked on the 
Sabbath, offered no resistance, and fell to the num- 
ber of a thousand. When Mattathias heard of the 
disaster he asserted the duty of self-defense, and 
continued the war with signal success, destroying 
the idolatrous altars, and restoring the observance 
of the Law. He seems, however, to have been 
already advanced in years when the rising was 
made, and he did not long survive the fatigues of 
active service. He died B. c. 166, and “was 
buried in the sepulehre of his fathers at Modin.” 
The speech which he is said to have addressed to 
his sons before his death is remarkable as contain- 
ing the first distinct allusion to the contents of 
Daniel, a book which seems to have exercised the 
most powerful influence on the Maccabeean conflict 
(1 Mace. ii. 60; comp. Jos. Ant. xii. 6, § 3). 

2. Mattathias himself named JupAs — appar- 
ently his third son — as his successor in directing 
the war of independence (1 Mace. ii. 66). The 
energy and skill of “rae MACCABEE”’ (6 Mak- 
kaBatos), as Judas is often called in 2 Macc., fully 
justified his father’s preference. It appears that he 
had already taken a prominent part in the first 
secession to the mountains (2 Mace. v. 27, where 
Mattathias is not mentioned); and on receiving 
the chief command he devoted himself to the task 
of combining for common action those who were 
still faithful to the religion of their fathers (2 Mace. 
viii. 1). His first enterprises were night attacks 
and sudden surprises, which were hest suited to the 
troops at his disposal (2 Mace. viii 6,7); and when 
his men were encouraged by these means, he ven- 
tured on more important operations. and defeated 
Apollonius (1 Mace. iii. 10-12) and Seron (1 Mace. 
iii. 18-24), who hearing of his success came against 
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him with very superior forces at Beth-horon, the 
scene of the most glorious victories of the Jews in 
earlier and Jater times. [BETH-HORON.] Shortly af- 
terwards Antiochus Epiphanes, whose resources had 
been impoverished by the war (1 Mace. iii. 27-31), 
left the government of the Palestinian provinces to 
Lysias, while he himself undertook an expedition 
against Persia in the hope of recruiting his treasury. 
Lysias organized an expedition against Judas; but 
his army, a part of which had been separated from 
the main body to effect a surprise, was defeated by 
Judas at Emmaus with great loss (B. c. 166), after 
the Jews had kept a solemn fast at Mizpeh (1 Mace. 
iii. 46-53), and in the next year Lysias himself 
was routed at Bethsura. After this success Judas 
was able to occupy Jerusalem except the ‘“ tower” 
(1 Mace. vi-. 18, 19), and he purified the Temple 
(1 Mace. iy. 36, 41-53) on the 25th of Cisleu, ex- 
actly three years after its profanation (1 Mace. i. 
59 [DEpIcATION]; Grimm, on 1 Mace. iv. 59). 
The next year was spent in wars with frontier na- 
tions (1 Mace. y.); but in spite of continued tri- 
umphs the position of Judas was still precarious. 
In B. c. 163 Lysias, with the young king Anti- 
ochus Eupator, took Bethsura, which had been for- 
tified by Judas as the key of the Idumezan border 
(1 Mace. iv. 61), after having defeated the patriots 
who came to its relief; and next laid siege to Jeru- 
salem. The city was on the point of surrendering, 
when the approach of Philip, who claimed the 
guardianship of the king, induced Lysias to guar- 
antee to the Jews complete liberty of religion. 
The compact thus made was soon broken, but 
shortly afterwards Lysias fell into the hands of 
Demetrius, a new claimant of the throne, and was 
put to death. The accession of Demetrius brought 
with it fresh troubles to the patriot Jews. A large 
party of their countrymen, with ALCIMUS at their 
head, gained the ear of the king, and he sent Ni- 
canor against Judas. Nicanor was defeated, first 
at Capharsalama, and again in a decisive battle at 
Adasa, near to the glorious field of Beth-horon 
(B. Cc. 161, on the 13th Adar; 1 Mace. vii. 49; 2 
Mace. xv. 36), where he was slain. This victory 
was the greatest of Judas’s successes, and practi- 
cally decided the question of Jewish independence, 
but it was followed by an unexpected reverse. Judas 
employed the short interval of peace which followed 
in negotiating a favorable league with the Romans. 
But in the same year, before the answer of the 
senate was returned, a uew invasion under Bac- 
chides took place. The Roman alliance seems to 
haye alienated many of the extreme Jewish party 
from Judas (Midr. Hhanuka, quoted by Raphall, 
Hist. of Jews, i. 325), and he was able only to 
gather a small force to meet the sudden danger. 
Of this a large part deserted him on the eve of the 
battle; but the courage of Judas was unshaken, 
and he fell at Eleasa, the Jewish Thermopyle, 
fighting at desperate odds against the invaders. 
His body was recovered by his brothers, and buried 
at Modin “in the sepulchre of his fathers ” (B. c. 
161).¢ 


@ The short notice of the Jews in Diodorus Siculus 
(Tab. x1., Ecl. 1) is singularly free from popular mis- 
representations, many of which, however, he quotes as 
used by the counsellors of Antiochus to urge the king 
to extirpate the nation (Lzb. xxxiv., Eel. 1). 

5 The later tradition, by a natural exaggeration, 
ee him high-priest. Comp. Herzfeld, Gesch. i. 264, 


e Judas (like Mattathias) is represented in later 
times as high-priest. Even Josephus (Anz. xii. 11, § 2) 
speaks of the high-priesthood of Judas, and also says 
that he was elected by “the people” on the death of 
Alcimus (xii. 10, § 6). But it is evident from 1 Mace. 
ix. 18, 56, that Judas died some time before Alcimus ; 
and elsewhere (Ant. xx. 10, § 3) Josephus himself says 
that the high-priesthood was vacant for seven years 
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3. After the death of Judas the patriotic party 
seems to have been for a short time wholly dis- 
organized, and it was only by the pressure of 
unparalleled sufferings that they were driven to 
renew the conflict. For this purpose they offered 
the command to JoNATHAN, surnamed Apphus 


(WABI, the wary), the youngest son of Matta- 
thias. The policy of Jonathan shows the greatness 
of the loss involved in his brother’s death. He 
made no attempt to maintain himself in the open 
country, but retired to the lowlands of the Jor- 
dan (1 Mace. ix. 42), where he gained some advyan- 
tage over Bacchides (B. c. 161), who made an 
attempt to hem in and destroy his whole force. 
Not long afterwards Alcimus died (B. c. 160), and 
Bacchides losing, as it appears, the active support 
of the Grecizing party, retired from Palestine. 
Meanwhile Jonathan made such use of the interval 
of rest as to excite the fears of his Jewish enemies; 
and after two years Bacchides, at their request, 
again took the field against Jonathan (B. c. 158). 
This time he seems to haye been but feebly sup- 
ported, and after an unsuccessful campaign he 
accepted terms which Jonathan proposed; and 
after his departure Jonathan “judged the people 
at Michmash’”’ (1 Mace. ix. 73), and gradually 
extended his power. The claim of Alexander Balas 
to the Syrian crown gave a new importance to Jon- 
athan and his adherents. Demetrius I. empowered 
him to raise an army, a permission which was fol- 
lowed by the evacuation of all the outposts occupied 
by the Syrians except Bethsura, but Jonathan es- 
poused the cause of Alexander, and refused the lib- 
eral offers which Demetrius made, when he heard 
that the Jews had resolved to join his rival*(B. c. 
153). The success of Alexander led to the eleva- 
tion of Jonathan, who assumed the high-priestly 
office after the royal nomination 4 at the Feast of 
Tabernacles (1 Macc. x. 21), “the greatest and 
holiest feast’ (Joseph. Ant. viii. 4, § 1); and not 
long after he placed the king under fresh obliga- 
tions by the defeat of Apollonius, a general of the 
younger Demetrius (1 Mace. x.). [APOLLONIUS.] 
On the death of Alexander, Demetrius If., in spite 
of the reverse which he had experienced, sought to 
gain the support of the Jews (B. c. 145); but after 
receiving important assistance from them he failed 
to fulfill his promises, and on the appearance of 
Antiochus VI., Jonathan attached himself to his 
party, and though he fell” into a position of great 
peril gained an important victory over the generals 
of Demetrius. He then strengthened his posi- 
tion by alliances with Rome and “ the Lacedzemo- 
nians””? [SPARTANS], and gained several additional 
successes in the field (B. c. 144); but at last fell 
a victim to the treachery of Tryphon (B. c. 144), 
who feared that he would prove an obstacle to the 
design which he had formed of usurping the crown 
after the murder of the young Antiochus (1 Macc. 
xi. 8—xii. 4). 

4. As soon as Simon,? the last remaining 
brother of the Maccabzean family, heard of the 
detention of Jonathan in Ptolemais by Tryphon, 
he placed himself at the head of the patriot party, 


after the death of Alcimus, and that Jonathan was 
the first of the Asmonzean family who held the office. 

@ It does not appear that any direct claimant to the 
high-priesthood remained. Onias the younger, who 
inherited the claim of his father Onias, the last legit- 
imate high-priest, had retired to Bgypt. 
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who were already beginning to despond, and effec- 
tually opposed the progress of the Syrians. His 
skill in war had been proved in the lifetime of 
Judas (1 Mace. y. 17- 23), and he had taken an 
active share in the campaigns of Jonathan, when 
he was intrusted with a distinct command (1 Macc. 
xi. 59). He was soon enabled to consummate the 
object for which his family had fought gloriously, 
but in vain. Tryphon, after carrying Jonathan 
about as a prisoner for some little time, put him to 
death, and then, haying murdered Antiochus, seized 
the throne. On this Simon made overtures to 
Demetrius II. (B. c. 143), which were favorably 
received, and the independence of the Jews was at 
length formally recognized. The long struggle 
was now triumphantly ended, and it remained only 
to reap the fruits of victory. This Simon hastened 
to do. In the next year he reduced “the tower”? at 
Jerusalem, which up to this time had always been 
occupied by the Syrian faction; and during the 
remainder of his command extended and confirmed 
the power of his countrymen on all sides, in spite 
of the hostility of Antiochus Sidetes, who after 
a time abandoned the policy of Demetrius. [CEN- 
DEB&AUS.] The prudence and wisdom for which 
he was already distinguished at the time of his 
father’s death (1 Mace. ii. 65) gained for the 
Jews the active support of Rome (1 Mace. xy. 
16-21), in addition to the confirmation of earlier 
treaties. After settling the external relations of 
the new state upon a sure basis, Simon regulated 
its internal administration. He encouraged trade 
and agriculture, and secured all the blessings of 
peace (1 Macc. xiv. 4-15). But in the midst of 
successes abroad and prosperity at home, he fell a 
victim to domestic treachery. Ptolemzeus, the 
governor of Jericho, his son-in-law, aspired to 
usurp the supreme power, and haying invited 
Simon and two of his sons to a banquet in his 
castle at Ddk, he murdered them there (B. c. 135, 
1 Mace. xvi. 11-16). 

5. The treason of Ptolemzeus failed in its object. 
JoHANNES HyRrcCANus, one of the sons of Simon, 
escaped from the plot by which his life was threat- 
ened, and at once assumed the government (B. C. 
135). At first he was hard pressed by Antiochus 
Sidetes, and only able to preserve Jerusalem on 
condition of dismantling the fortifications and sub- 
mitting to a tribute, B. c. 133. The foreign and 
civil wars of the Seleucid gave him afterwards 
abundant opportunities to retrieve his losses. He 
reduced Idumea (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, § 1), con- 
firmed the alliance with Rome, and at length sue- 
ceeded in destroying Samaria, the hated rival of 
Jerusalem, B. C. 109. The external splendor of his 
government was marred by the growth of internal 
divisions (Jos. Ant. xii. 10, §§ 5,6); but John es- 
caped the fate of all the older members of his family, 
and died in peace B. c. 106-5. His eldest son 
Aristobulus I., who succeeded, was the first who 
assumed the kingly title, though Simon had en- 
joyed the fullness of the kingly power. 

6. Two of the first generation of the Macca- 
beean family still remain to be mentioned. These, 
though they did not attain to the leadership of 


b He was surnamed “Thassi” (acct, @agois) ; 
but the meaning of the title is uncertain. Michaelis 
(Grimm, on 1 Macc. ii.) thinks that it represents the 


Chaldee WO, 
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their countrymen like their brothers, shared their 
fate — Eleazer [ELEAzAR, 8] by a noble act of 
self-deyotion, John [Jonn, 2], apparently the eldest 
brother, by treachery. The sacrifice of the family 
was complete, and probably history offers no parallel 
to the undaunted courage with which such a band 
dared to face death, one by one, in the maintenance 
of a holy cause. The result was worthy of the 
sacrifice. The Maccabees inspired a subject-people 
with independence; they found a few personal fol- 
lowers, and they left a nation. 

7. The great outlines of the Maccabsean contest, 
which are somewhat hidden in the annals thus 
briefly epitomized, admit of being traced with fair 
distinctness, though many points must always re- 
main obscure from our ignorance of the numbers 
and distribution of the Jewish population, and of 
the general condition of the people at the time. 
The disputed succession to the Syrian throne (B. Cc. 
153) was the political turning-point of the strug- 
gle, which may thus be divided into two great 
periods. During the first period (B. c. 168-153) 
the patriots maintained their cause with varying 
success against the whole strength of Syria: during 
the second (B. c. 153-139), they were courted by 
rival factions, and their independence was acknowl- 
edged from time to time, though pledges given in 
times of danger were often broken when the danger 
was over. The paramount importance of Jerusalem 
is conspicuous throughout the whole war. The 
loss of the Holy City reduced the patriotic party 
at once to the condition of mere guerilla bands, 
issuing from “the mountains’? or “the wilder- 
ness,’ to make sudden forays on the neighboring 
towns. This was the first aspect of the war (2 
Mace. viii. 1-7; comp. 1 Mace. ii. 45); and the 
scene of the early exploits of Judas was the hill- 
country to the N. KE. of Jerusalem, from which he 
drove the invading armies at the famous battle- 
fields of Bera-roron and Emmaus (Nicopolis). 
The occupation of Jerusalem closed the first act of 
the war (B. c. 165); and after this Judas made 
rapid attacks on every side —in Idumza, Ammon, 
Gilead, Galilee — but he made no permanent settle- 
ment in the countries which he ravaged. Bethsura 
was fortified as a defense of Jerusalem on the S.; 
but the authority of Judas seems to have been 
limited to the immediate neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, though the influence of his name extended 
more widely (1 Mace. vii. 50, 4 yh -Tovdu). On 
the death of Judas the patriots were reduced to as 
great distress as at their first rising; and as Bac- 
chides held the keys of the “mountains of Ephraim ”’ 
(ix. 50) they were forced to find a refuge in the 
lowlands near Jericho, and after some slight suc- 
cesses Jonathan was allowed to settle at Michmash 
undisturbed, though the whole country remained 
absolutely under the sovereignty of Syria. So far 
it seemed that little had been gained, when the 
contest. between Alexander Balas and Demetrius I. 
opened a new period (B. c. 153). Jonathan was 
empowered to raise troops: the Jewish hostages 
were restored; many of the fortresses were aban- 
doned; and apparently a definite district was as- 
signed to the government of the high-priest. The 
former unfruitful conflicts at length produced their 
full harvest. The defeat at Eleasa, like the Swiss 
St. Jacob, had shown the worth of men who could 
face all odds, and no price seemed too great to 
secure their aid. When the Jewish leaders had 
once obtained legitimate power they proved able to 
maintain it, though their general success was 
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checkered by some reverses. The solid power of 
the national party was seen by the slight effect 
which was produced by the treacherous murder of 
Jonathan. Simon was able at once to occupy his 
place, and carry out his plans. The Syrian gar- 
rison was withdrawn from Jerusalem; Joppa was 
occupied as a seaport; and “ four governments ”’ 
(réacapes vouol, xi. 57, xiii. 37) — probably the 
central parts of the old kingdom of Judah, with 
three districts taken from Samaria (x. 38, 39) — 
were subjected to the sovereign authority of the 
high-priest. 

8. The war, thus brought to a noble issue, if less 
famous is not less glorious than any of those in 
which a few brave men have successfully maintained 
the cause of freedom or religion against overpower- 
ing might. The answer of Judas to those who 
counseled retreat (1 Mace. ix. 10) was as true- 
hearted as that of Leonidas; and the exploits of 
his followers will bear favorable comparison with 
those of the Swiss, or the Dutch, or the Americans. 
It would be easy to point out parallels in Macca- 
beean history to the noblest traits of patriots and 
martyrs in other countries; but it may be enough 
here to claim for the contest the attention which it 
rarely receives. It seems, indeed, as if the indiffer- 
ence of classical writers were perpetuated in our 
own days, though there is no struggle — not even 
the wars of Joshua or David — which is more pro- 
foundly interesting to the Christian student. For 
it is not only in their victory over external diffi- 
culties that the heroism of the Maccabees is con- 
spicuous: their real success was as much imperilled 
by internal divisions as by foreign force. They 
had to contend on the one hand against open and 
subtle attempts to: introduce Greek customs, and 
on the other against an extreme Pharisaic party, 
which is seen from time to time opposing their 
counsels (1 Mace. vii. 12-18; comp. § 2, end). 
And it was from Judas and those whom he inspired 
that the old faith received its last development and 
final impress before the coming of our Lord. 

9. For that view of the Maccabzean war which 
regards it only as a civil and not as a religious 
conflict, is essentially one-sided. If there were no 
other evidence than the book of Daniel — whatever 
opinion be held as to the date of it —that alone 
would show how deeply the noblest hopes of the 
theocracy were centred in the success of the strug- 
gle. When the feelings, of the nation were thus 
again turned with fresh power to their ancient faith, 
we might expect that there would be a new creative 
epoch in the national literature; or, if the form of 
Hebrew composition was already fixed by sacred 
types, a prophet or psalmist would express the 
thoughts of the new age after the models of old 
time. Yet in part at least the leaders of Macca- 
beean times felt that they were separated by a real 
chasm from the times of the kingdom or of the 
exile. If they looked for a prophet in the future, 
they acknowledged that the spirit of prophecy was 
not among them. The volume of the prophetic 
writings was completed, and, as far as appears, no 
one ventured to imitate its contents. But the 
Hagiographa, though they were already long fixed 
as a definite collection [CANON], were not equally 
far removed from imitation. The apocalyptic vis- 
ions of Daniel [DanreL, § 1] served as a pattern 
for the visions incorporated in the book of Enoch 
[Enocu, Book or]; and it has been commonly 
supposed that the Psalter contains compositions of 
the Maccabean date. This supposition, which is 
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at variance with the best evidence which can be 
obtained on the history of the Canon, can only*be 
received upon the clearest internal @ proof; and it 
may well be questioned whether the hypothesis is 
not as much at variance with sound interpretation 
as with the history of the Canon. ‘The extreme 
forms of the hypothesis, as that of Hitzig, who 
represents Ps. 1, 2, 44, 60, and all the last three 
books of the Psalms (Ps. 73-150) as Maccabaan 
(Grimm, 1 Macc. Linl. § 9,3), or of Just. Ols- 
hausen (quoted by Ewald, Jahrb. 1853, p. 250 ff.), 
who is inclined to bring the whole Psalter, with 
very few exceptions, to that date, need only be 
mentioned as indicating the kind of conjecture 
which finds currency on such a subject. The real 
controyersy is confined to a much narrower field; 
and the psalms which have been referred with the 
greatest show of reason to the Maccabiean age are 
Ps. 44, 60, 74, 79, 80, 83. It has been argued 
that all these speak of the dangers to which the 
house and people of God were exposed from heathen 
enemies, at a period later than the Captivity; and 
the one ground for referring them to the time of 
the Maccabees is the general coincidence which they 
present with some features of the Greek oppression. 
But if it be admitted that the psalms in question 
are of a later date than the Captivity, it by no 
means follows that they are Maccabeean. On the 
contrary they do not contain the slightest trace of 
those internal divisions of the people which were 
the most marked features of the Maccabzean strug- 
gle. The dangers then were as much from within 
as from without; and party jealousies brought the 
divine cause to the greatest peril (Ewald, Psalmen, 
p- 355). It is ineredible that a series of Macca- 
bzean psalms should contain no allusion to a system 
of enforced idolatry, or to a temporizing priesthood, 
or to a faithless multitude. And while the ob- 
seurity which hangs over the history of the Persian 
supremacy from the time of Nehemiah to the inva- 
sion of Alexander makes it impossible to fix with 
any precision a date to which the psalms can be 
referred, the one glimpse which is given of the 
state of Jerusalem in the interval (Joseph, At. xi. 
7) is such as to show that they may well have 
found some sutflicient occasion in the wars and dis- 
orders which attended the decline of the Persian 
power (comp. Ewald). It may, however, be doubted 
whether the arguments for a post-Babylonian date 
are conclusive. There is nothing in the psalms 
themselves which may not apply to the circum- 
stances which attended the overthrow of the king- 
dom; and’ it seems incredible that the desolation 
of the Temple should haye given occasion to no 
hymns of pious” sorrow. 

10. The collection of the so-called Psalms of 
Solomon furnishes a strong confirmation of the 
belief that all the canonical psalms are earlier than 
the Maccabsean era. ‘This collection, which bears 
the clearest traces of unity of authorship, is, almost 


a@ The historical argument for the completion of the 
present collection of the Psalms before the compilation 
of Chronicles is very well given by Ewald (Jahrb. 1853, 
4, pp. 20-82). In 1 Chr. xvi. 7-36 passages occur which 
are derived from Ps. cy., cvi., xevi., of which the first 
two are among the latest hymns in the Psalter. 

> It must, however, be noticed that the formula of 
quotation prefixed to the words from Ps. Ixxix. in 1 
Mace. vii. 17 is not that in which Scripture is quoted 
in later books, as is commonly said. It is not as 
yeypamrat, Or kat& Td yeypaymevov, but Kara Tov Aoyov 
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beyond question, a true Maccabean work. There 
is every reason to believe (Ewald, Geschichte, iv. 
343) that the book was originally composed in 
Hebrew; and it presents exactly those character- 
istics which are wanting in the other (conjectural) 
Maccabeean Psalms. “The holy ones” (of boro, 
lepers [AsstpDANS]3 of poBovpevor Toy Kv- 
ptov) appear throughout as a distinct class, strug- 
gling against hypocrites and men-pleasers, who 
make the observance of the Law subservient to their 
own interests (Ps. Sol. iv., xiii-xv.). The sane- 
tuary is polluted by the abominations of professing 
servants of God before it is polluted by the heathen 
(Ps. Sol. i. 8, ii. 1 ff, viii. 8 ff, xvii. 15 ff). Na- 
tional unfaithfulness is the cause of national pun- 
ishment; and the end of trial is the “justification” 
of God (Ps. Sol. ii. 16, iii. 8, iv. 9, viii. 7 ff, ix.). 
On the other hand there is a holiness of works set 
up in some passages which violates the divine mean 
of Scripture (Ps. Sol. i. 2, 3, iii. 9); and, while 
the language is full of echoes of the Old ‘Testament, 
it is impossible not to feel that it wants something 
which we find in all the canonical writings. The 
historical allusions in the Psalms of Solomon are as 
unequivocal as the description which they give of 
the state of the Jewish nation. An enemy “ threw 
down the strong walls” of Jerusalem, and ‘“ Gen- 
tiles went up to the altar” (Ps. Sol. ii. 1-3; comp. 
1 Mace. i. 31). In his pride “he wrought all 
things in Jerusalem, as the Gentiles in their cities 
do for their gods’? (Ps. Sol. xvii. 16). “ Those 
who loved the assemblies of the saints (cvvaywyas 
éciwv) wandered (lege érAavéyro) in deserts” 
(Ps. Sol. xvii. 19; comp. 1 Mace. i. 54, ii. 28); and 
there “‘ was no one in the midst of Jerusalem who 
did mercy and truth” (Ps. Sol. xvii. 17; comp. 1 
Mace. i. 88). One psalm (viii.) appears to refer to 
a somewhat later period. The people wrought 
wickedly, and God sent upon them a spirit of error. 
He brought one “from the extremity of the earth” 
(viii. 16; comp. 1 Mace. vii. 1, — “‘ Demetrius from 
Rome”). ‘The princes of the land met him 
with joy’ (1 Mace. vii. 5-8); and he entered the 
land in safety (1 Mace. vii. 9-12, — Bacchides his 
general), ‘as a father in peace’’ (1 Mace. vii. 15). 
Then ‘he slew the princes and every one wise in 
counsel’ (1 Mace. vii. 16) and ‘poured out the 
blood of those who dwelt in Jerusalem’ (1 Macc. 
vii. 17).¢ The purport of these evils, as a retribu- 
tive and purifying judgment, leads to the most 
remarkable feature of the Psalms, the distinet ex- 
pression of Messianic hopes. In this respect they 
offer a direct contrast to the books of Maccabees (1 
Mace. xiv. 41). The sorrow and the triumph are 
seen together in their spiritual aspect, aud the ex- 
pectation of “an anointed Lord”’ (ypiards Kupios, 
Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 (xviii. 8); comp. Luke ii. 11) fol- 
lows directly after the description of the impious 
assaults of Gentile enemies (Ps. Sol. xvii.; comp. 
Dan. xi. 45, xii.). “ Blessed,” it is said, “are they 


dv éypawe, which is variously altered by different au- 
thorities. 

e The prominence given to the slaughter of the 
Assidzeans both in 1 Mace. and in the psalm, and the 
share which the Jews had directly in the second pol- 
lution of Jerusalem, seem to fix the events of the 
psalm to the time of Demetrius; but the close simi- 
larity (with this exception) between the invasions of 
Apollonius and Bacchides may leave some doubt as to 
the identification. (Compare 1 Mace. i. 29-38, with 
Ps. Sol. viii. 16-24.) 
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who are born in those days, to see the good things 
which the Lord shall do for the generation to come. 
[When men are brought] beneath the rod of cor- 
rection of an anointed Lord (or the Lord’s anointed, 
bmd pdBdov maidelas xpirrod Kuplov) in the fear 
of his God, in wisdom of spirit and of righteous- 
ness and of might”... then there shall be a 
‘good generation in the fear of God, in the days 
of merey”’ (Ps. Sol. xviii. 6-10).¢ 

11. Elsewhere there is little which marks the 
distinguishing religious character of the era. The 
notice of the Maccabaan heroes in the book of 
Daniel is much more geueral and brief than the 
corresponding notice of their great adversary; but 
it is not on that account less important as illus- 
trating the relation of the famous chapter to the 
simple history of the period which it embraces. 
Nowhere is it more evident that facts are shadowed 
forth by the prophet only in their typical bearing 
on the development of God’s kingdom. In this 
aspect the passage itself (Dan. xi. 29-35) will super- 
sede in a great measure the necessity of a detailed 
comment. “ At the time appointed [in the spring 
of 168 B. c.] he [Antiochus Epiph.] shall return 


and come towards the south [Egypt]; but i shall’ 


not be as the first time, so also the last time [though 
his first attempts shall be successful, in the end he 
shall fail]. For the ships of Chittim [the Romans} 
shall come against him, and he shall be cast down, 
and return, and be very wroth against the holy 
covenant ; and he shall do [his will]; yea he shall 
return, and have intelligence with them that for- 
sake the holy covenant (comp. Dan. viii. 24, 25). 
And forces from him [at his bidding] shall stand 
{remain in Judea as garrisons; comp. 1 Mace. i. 
33, 34]; and they shall pollute the sanctuary, the 
stronghold, and shall take away the daily [sacrifice] ; 
and they shall set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate [1 Macc. i. 45-47]. And such as do 
wickedly against (or rather such as condemn) the 
covenant shall he corrupt [to apostasy] by smooth 
words ; but the people that know their God shall be 
strong and do [exploits]. And they that under- 
stand [know God and his law] among the people, 
shall instruct many: yet they shall fall by the sword 
and by flame, by captivity and by spoil [some] days 
(1 Mace. i. 60-64). Now when they shall fall, 
they shall be holpen with a little help (1 Mace. i. 
28; 2 Mace. v. 27, Judas Mace. with nine others 
.. +.+)3 and many shall cleave to them [the faith- 
ful followers of the Law] with hypocrisy [dreading 
the prowess of Judas, 1 Mace. ii. 46, and yet ready 
to fall away at the first opportunity, 1 Mace. vii. 6]. 
And some of them of understanding shall fall, to 
make trial among them, and to purge and to make 
them white, unto the time of the end; because [the 
end is] yet for a time appointed.’ Krom this 
point the prophet describes in detail the godless- 
ness of the great oppressor (ver. 86-39), and then 
his last fortunes and death (ver. 40-45), but says 
nothing of the triumph of the Maccabees or of the 
restoration of the Temple, which preceded the last 


a* The Psalms of Solomon were first published in 
Greek with a Latin translation by the Jesuit La Cerda 
at the end of his Adversaria Sacra, Lugd. 1626, after- 
wards by Fabricius in his Codex Apocr. Vet. Test. i. 
917 ff. There is an English translation in the first 
volume of Whiston’s Authentic Records (Lond. 1727). 
Hilgenfeld has recently published a critical edition of 
the text (Die Psalmen Salomo’s u. die Himmelfahrt des 
Moses, griechisch hergestellt u. erkldrt) in his Zetischr. f. 
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event by some months. This omission is scarcely 
intelligible unless we regard the facts as symboliz- 
ing a higher struggle —a truth wrongly held by 
those who from early times referred yerses 36-45 
only to Antichrist, the antitype of Antiochus — in 
which that recovery of the earthly temple had no 
place. And at any rate it shows the imperfection 
of that view of the whole chapter by which it is 
regarded as a mere transcription of history. 

12. The history of the Maccabees does not con- 
tain much which illustrates in detail the religious 
or social progress of the Jews. It is obvious that 
the period must not only have intensified old be- 
liefs, but also have called out elements which were 
latent in them. One doctrine at least, that of a 
resurrection, and even of a material resurrection 
(2 Mace. xiv. 46), was brought out into the most 
distinct apprehension by suffering. “It is good to 
look for the hope from God, to be raised up again 
by Him” (raAw davacrnocecba br avrov), was 
the substance of the martyr’s answer to his judge; 
“as for thee, thou shalt haye no resurrection to 
life’? (avdoracis eis (ony, 2 Mace. vii. 14; comp. 
vi. 26, xiv. 46). “Our brethren,’ says another, 
“have fallen, having endured a short pain leading 
to everlasting life, being under the covenant of God”’ 
(2 Mace. vii. 36, révoy aevydou (wijs). And as it 
was believed that an interval elapsed between death 
and judgment, the dead were supposed to be in 
some measure still capable of profiting by the inter- 
cession of the living. Thus much is certainly ex- 
pressed in the famous passage, 2 Mace. xii. 43-45, 
though the secondary notion of a purgatorial state 
is in no way implied in it. On the other hand it 
is not very clear how far the future judgment was 
supposed to extend. If the punishment of the 
wicked heathen in another life had formed a definite 
article of belief, it might have been expected to be 
put forward more prominently (2 Mace. vii. 17, 
19, 35, &e.), though the passages in question may 
be understood of sufferings after death, and not 
only of earthly sufferings; but for the apostate 
Jews there was a certain judgment in reserve (vi. 
26). The firm faith in the righteous providence 
of God shown in the chastening of his people, as 
contrasted with his neglect of other nations, is 
another proof of the widening view of the spiritual 
world, which is characteristic of the epoch (2 Mace. 
iv. 16, 17, v. 17-20, vi. 12-16, &e.). The lessons 
of the Captivity were reduced to moral teaching; 
and in the same way the doctrine of the ministry 
of angels assumed an importance which is without 
parallel except in patriarchal times [2 Maccanrxs]. 
It was perhaps from this cause also that the Mes- 
sianic hope was limited in its range. The vivid 
perception of spiritual truths hindered the spread 
of a hope which had been cherished in a material 
form; and a pause, as it were, was made, in which 
men gained new points of sight from which to con- 
template the old promises. 

18. The various glimpses of national life which 
can be gained during the period show on the whole 


wiss. Theol. 1868, p. 188 ff. He supposes the Psalms 
to have been written in Greek, not Hebrew, soon after 
the death of Pompey (B. 0. 48); comp. Ps. Sol. ii. 80 f. 
Movers, Delitzsch, Langen and Keim agree with him 
in referring them to a date subsequent to the capture 
of Jerusalem by Pompey (B. 6. 63); on the other hand, 
Ewald, Grimm, and Dillmann (in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. 
xii. 805) assign them to the time of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. A. 
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a steady adherence to the Mosaic Law. Probably 
the Law was never more rigorously fulfilled. The 
importance of the Antiochian persecution in fixing 
the Canon of the Old Testament has been already 
noticed. [CANON, vol. i. p. 358.] The books of 
the Law were specially sought out for destruction 
(1 Mace. i. 56, 57, ili. 48); and their distinctive 
value was in consequence proportionately increased. 
To use the words of 1 Mace., “the holy books” 
(ra BiBAla Te Gyia Td ev xepaly Aud) were felt 
to make all other comfort superfluous (1 Mace. 
xii. 9). The strict observance of the Sabbath 
(1 Mace. ii. 82; 2 Mace. vi. 11, viii. 26, &.) and 
of the Sabbatical year (1 Mace. vi. 53), the law of 
the Nazarites (1 Mace. iii. 49), and the exemptions 
from military service (1 Mace. iii. 56), the solemn 
prayer and fasting (1 Mace. iii. 47; 2 Macc. x. 25, 
&c.), carry us back to early times. The provision 
for the maimed, the aged, and the bereaved (2 Macc. 
viii. 28, 30), was in the spirit of the Law; and the 
new Feast of the Dedication was a homage to the 
old rites (2 Mace. i. 9) while it was 9 proof of in- 
dependent life. The interruption of the succession 
to the high-priesthood was the most important 
innovation which was made, and one which pre- 
pared the way for the dissolution of the state. After 
various arbitrary changes the office was left vacant 
for seven years upon the death of Alcimas. The 
last descendant of Jozadak (Onias), in whose family 
it had been for nearly four centuries, fled to Egypt, 
and established a schismatic worship; and at last, 
when the support of the Jews became important, 
the Maccabzean leader, Jonathan, of the family of 
Joarib, was elected to the dignity by the nomina- 
tion of the Syrian king (1 Macc. x. 20), whose yill 
was confirmed, as it appears, by the voice of the 
people (comp. 1 Mace. xiv. 35). 

14. Little can be said of the condition of litera- 
ture and the arts which has not been already antici- 
pated. In common intercourse the Jews used the 


Aramaic dialect which was established after ithe|. . - 


return: this was “their own language’ (2 Mace. 
yii. 8, 21, 27, xii. 37); but it is evident from the 
narrative quoted that they understood Greek, which 
must have spread widely through the influence of 
Syrian officers. There is not, however, the slightest 
evidence that Greek was employed in Palestinian 
literature till a much later date. The description 
of the monument which was erected by Simon at 
Modin in memory of his family (1 Mace. xiii. 27— 
30) is the only record of the architecture of the 
time. The description is obscure, but in some 
features the structure appears to have presented a 
resemblance to the tombs of Porsena and the 
Curiatii (Plin. /. N. xxxvi. 13), and perhaps to 
one still found in Idumea. An oblong basement, 
of which the two chief faces were built of polished 
white marble (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 6, § 5), supported 
“seven pyramids in a line ranged one against an- 
other,’ equal in number to the members of the 
Maccabean family, including Simon himself. To 
these he added ‘ other works of art (unxavjuara), 
placing round (on the two chief faces ?) great 
columns (Josephus adds, each of a single block), 
bearing trophies of arms, and sculptured ships, 
which might be visible from the sea below.” The 
language of 1 Mace. and Josephus implies that 
these columns were placed upon the basement, 
otherwise it might be supposed that the columns 
rose only to the height of the basement, supporting 
the trophies on the same level as the pyramids. So 
much at least is evident, that the characteristics 
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of this work —and probably of later Jewish arch- 
itecture generally — bore closer affinity to the styles 
of Asia Minor and Greece than of Egypt or the 
Kast, a result which would follow equally from the 
Syrian dominion and the commerce which Simon 
opened by the Mediterranean (1 Macc. xiv. 5). 

15. The only recognized relics of the time are 
the coins which bear the name of “ Simon,’ or 
“Simon Prince (Vas?) of Israel’? in Samaritan 
letters. The privilege of a national coinage was 
granted to Simon by Antiochus VII. Sidetes (1 
Mace. xy. 6, kéupa YSiov vouioue TH xdpa)3 
and numerous examples occur which have the dates 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years of the 
liberation of Jerusalem (Israel, Zion); and it is a 
remarkable confurmation of their genuineness, that 
in the first year the name Zion does not vecur, as 
the citadel was not recovered till the second year 
of Simon's supremacy, while after the second year 
Zion alone is found (Bayer, de Nummis, 171). The 
privilege was first definitely accorded to Simon in 
B. C. 140, while the first year of Simon was B. c. 
143 (1 Mace. xiii. 42); but this discrepancy causes 
little difficulty, as it is not unlikely that the con- 
cession of Antiochus was made in favor of a practice 
already existing. No date is given later than the 
fourth year, but coins of Simon occur without a 
date, which may belong to the four last years of 
his life. The emblems which the coins bear have 
generally a connection with Jewish history —a 
vine-leaf, a cluster of grapes, a vase (of manna?), 
a trifid flowering rod, a palm branch surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel, a lyre (1 Mace. xiii. 51), a 
bundle of branches symbolic of the feast of taber- 
nacles. ‘The coins issued in the last war of inde- 
pendence by Bar-cochba repeat many of these 
emblems, and there is considerable difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the two series. The authenticity of all 
the Maccabsean coins was impugned by Tychsen 
(Die Unichtheit d. jiid. Miinzen . . . bewiesen 
O. G. Tychsen, 1779), but on insufficient 
grounds. He was answered by Bayer, whose ad- 
mirable essays (De Nummis [Hebr. Samaritanis, 
Val. Ed. 1781; Vindicie . . . 1790) give the 
most complete account of the coins, though he 
reckons some apparently later types as Maccabzean. 
Eckhel (Doctr. Numm. iii. p. 455 ff.) has given a 
good account of the controversy, and an accurate 
description of the chief types of the coins. Comp. 
De Sauley, Numism. Judaique ; Ewald, Gesch. vii. 
366, 476. [Money.] 

The authorities for the Maccabsean history have 
been given already. Of modern works, that of 
Ewald is by far the best. Herzfeld has collected a 
mass of details, chiefly from late sources, which are 
interesting and sometimes valuable; but the student 
of the period cannot but feel how difficult it is to 
realize it as a whole. Indeed, it seems that the 
instinct was true which named it from one chief 
hero. In this last stage of the history of Israel, as 
in the first, all life came from the leader; and it is 
the greatest glory of the Maccabees that, while they 
found at first all turn upon their personal fortunes, 
they left a nation strong enough to preserve an in- 
dependent faith till the typical kingdom gaye place 
to a universal Church. BLEW. 


MACCABEES, BOOKS OF (MakkaBatwv 
a’ B’ etc.). Four books which bear the common title 
of ** Maceabees” are found in some MSS. of the 
LXX. Two of these were included in the early 
current Latin versions of the Bible, and thence 
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passed into the Vulgate. As forming part of the 
Vulgate they were received as canonical by the 
Council of Trent, and retained among the apoerypha 
by the reformed churches. The two other books 
obtained no such wide circulation, and have only a 
secondary connection with the Maccabsean history. 
But all the books, though they differ most widely 
in character and date and worth, possess points of 
interest which make them a fruitful field for study. 
If the historie order were observed, the so-called 
third book would come first, the fourth would be 
an appendix to the second, which would retain its 
place, and the jist would come last; but it will be 
more convenient to examine the books in the order 
in which they are found in the MSS., which was 
probably decided by some vague tradition of their 
relative antiquity. 

The controversy as to the mutual relations and 
historic worth of the first two books of Maccabees 
has given rise to much yery ingenious and partial 
criticism. The subject was very nearly exhausted 
by a series of essays published in the last century, 
which contain in the midst of much unfair reason- 
ing the substance of what has been written since. 
The discussion was occasioned by E. Frdlich’s An- 
nals of Syria (Annales... . Syri@. . © . numis 
veteribus ilustrati. Vindob. 1744). In this great 
work the author, a Jesuit, had claimed paramount 
authority for the books of Maccabees. ‘his claim 
was denied by E. F. Wernsdorf in his Prolusio 
de fontibus historia Syriw in Libris Macc. (Lips. 
1746). Frélich replied to this essay in another, 
De fontibus hist. Syrie in Libris Macc. prolusio 
+.» + %m examen vocata (Vindob. 1746); and then 
the argument fell into other hands. Wernsdorf’s 
brother (Gli. Wernsdorf) undertook to support his 
eause, which he did in a Commentatio historico- 
critica de fide Librorum Mace. (Wratisl. 1747); 
and nothing has been written on the same side 
which can be compared with his work. By the 
vigor and freedom of his style, by his surprising 
erudition and unwavering confidence — almost 
worthy of Bentley — he carries his reader often 
beyond the bounds of true criticism, and it is only 
after reflection that the littleness and sophistry of 
many of his arguments are apparent. But in spite 
of the injustice and arrogance of the book, it’ con- 
tains very much which is of the greatest value, and 
no abstract can give an adequate notion of its 
power. The reply to Wernsdorf was published 
anonymously by another Jesuit: Awctoritas utri- 
usque Libri Mace. canonico-historica adserta 
++. @ guodam Soc. Jesu sacerdote (Vindob. 
1749). The authorship of this was fixed upon J. 
Khell (Welte, Hint. p. 23, note) ; and while, in many 
points Khell is unequal to his adversary, his book 
contains some yery useful collections for the history 
ofthe canon. In more recent times, F. X. Patri- 
tius (another Jesuit) has made a fresh attempt to 
establish the complete harmony of the books, and, 
on. the whole, his essay (De Consensu ulriusque 
Libri Macc. Rome, 1856), though far from satis- 
factory, is the most able defense of the books which 
has been published. 

I. Tue Firsr Book or MAccABeErs. — 1. 
The first book of Maccabees contains a history of 
the patriotic struggle, from the first resistance of 
Mattathias to the settled sovereignty and death of 
Simon, a period of thirty-three years (B. c. 168- 
135). The opening chapter gives a short summary 


of the conquests of Alexander the Great as laying: 


the foundations of the Greek empire in the East, 
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and describes at greater length the oppression of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, culminating in his desperate 
attempt to extirpate Judaism. ‘The great subject 
of the book begins with the enumeration of the 
Maccabeean family (ii. 1-5), which is followed by 
an account of the part which the aged Mattathias 
took in rousing and guiding the spirit of his coun- 
trymen (ii. 6-70). The remainder of the narrative 
is occupied with the exploits of his five sons, three 
of whom in succession carried on with varying for- 
tune the work which he began, till it reached its 
triumphant issue. Each of the three divisions, 
into which the main portion of the book thus nat- 
urally falls, is stamped with an individual character 
derived from its special hero. First Judas, by a 
series of brilliant successes, and scarcely less noble 
reverses, fully roused his countrymen to their work, 
and then fell at a Jewish Thermopyle (iii. 1-ix. 
22, B. c. 167-161). Next Jonathan confirmed by 
policy the advantages which his brother had gained 
by chivalrous daring, and fell not in open field, but 
by the treachery of a usurper (ix. 23-xii. 53; B. C. 
161-143). Last of all Simon, by wisdom and 
vigor, gave shape and order to the new state, and 
was formally installed in the princely office. He 
also fell, but by domestic and not by foreign trea- 
son; and his son succeeded to his power (xiii—xvi. 
B. C. 143, 135). The history, in this aspect, pre- 
sents a kind of epie unity. The passing allusion to 
the achievements of after-times (xvi. 23, 24) relieves 
the impression caused by the murder of Simon. 
But at his death the victory was already won — 
the life of Judaism had mastered the tyranny of 
Greece. 

2. While the grandeur and unity of the subject 
invests the book with almost an epic beauty, it 
never loses the character of history. The earlier 
part of the narrative, including the exploits of 
Judas, is cast in a more poetic mould than any 
other part, except the brief eulogy of Simon (xiv. 
4-15); but when the style is most poetical (i. 87- 
40, ii. 7-13, 49-68, iii. 3-9, 18-22, iv. 8-11, 30- 
33, 38, vi. 10-13, vii. 37, 38, 41, 42)— and this 
poetical form is chietly observable in the speeches 
— it seems to be true in spirit. The great marks 
of trustworthiness are everywhere conspicuous. 
Vietory and failure and despondency are, on the 
whole, chronicled with the same candor. There 
is no attempt to bring into open display the work- 
ing of Providence. In speaking of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (i. 10 ff.) the writer betrays no unjust 
violence, while he marks in one expressive phrase 
(i. 10, pla amapTwrds) the character of the Syrian 
type of Antichrist (cf. Is. xi. 10; Dan. xi. 36); 
and if no mention is made of the reckless profligacy 
of Alexander Balas, it must be remembered that 
his relations to the Jews were honorable and liberal, 
and these alone fall within the scope of the history. 
So far as the circumstances admit, the general ac- 
curacy of the book is established by the evidence of 
other authorities; but for a considerable period it 
is the single source of our information. And, in- 
deed, it has little need of external testimony to its 
worth. Its whole character bears adequate witness 
to its essential truthfulness; and Luther — no ser- 
vile judge — expressed himself as not disinclined, 
on internal grounds, to see it ‘reckoned among the 
books of Holy Scripture” (‘ Diess Buch .... 
fast eine gleiche Weise hilt mit Reden und Worten 
wie andere heilige Biicher und nicht unwiirdig 
gewest wire, hineinzurechnen, weil es ein sehr 
nothig und niitzlich Buch ist zu verstehen den 
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Propheten Daniel im 11 Kapitel.” 
Walch, xiv. 94, ap. Grimm, fp. xxii.). 
3. There are, however, some points in which the 
writer appears to have been imperfectly informed, 
especially in the history of foreign nations; and 
some, again, in which he has been supposed to have 
magnified the ditticulties and successes of his coun- 
trymen. Of the former class of objections two, 
which turn upon the description given of the founda- 
tion of the Greek kingdoms of the Hast (1 Mace. i. 
5-9), and of the power of Rome (viii. 1-16) deserve 
notice from their intrinsic interest. After giving 
a rapid summary of the exploits of Alexander — 
the reading and interpretation of yer. 1 are too 
uncertain to allow of objections based upon the 
common text—the writer states that the king, 
conscious of approaching death, “divided his king- 
dom among his servants who had been brought up 
with him from his youth” (1 Mace. i. 6, dvetAev 
avrots Thy BaciAclay abrov, ert CGvTos avrod), 
.... “and after his death they all put on 
crowns.’ Various rumors, it is known (Curt. x. 
10), prevailed about a will of Alexander, which 
decided the distribution of the provinces of his 
kingdom, but this narrative is evidently a different 
and independent tradition. It may rest upon some 
former indication of the king’s wishes, but in the 
absence of all corroborative evidence it can scarcely 
be accepted as a historic fact (Patritius, De Cons. 
Mace. pref. viii.), though itis a remarkable proof of 
the desire which men felt to attribute the constitu- 
tion of the Greek power to the immediate counsels 
of its great founder. In this instance the author 
has probably accepted without inquiry the opinion 
of his countrymen; in the other it is distinctly said 
that the account of the greatness of Rome was 
brought to Judas by common report (1 Mace. viii. 
1, 2, Heovcev . . . - Sinyhoavro). ‘The state- 
ments made give a lively impression of the popular 
estimate of the conquerors of the West, whose char- 
acter and victories are described chiefly with open or 
covert allusion to the Greek powers. The subjuga- 
tion of the Galatians, who were the terror of the 
neighboring people (Liv. xxxviii. 37), and the con- 
quest of Spain, the Tarshish (comp. ver. 3) of 
Pheenician merchants, are noticed, as would be 
natural from the immediate interest of the events ; 
but the wars with Carthage are wholly omitted 
(Josephus adds these in his narrative, Ané. xii. 10, 
§ 6). The errors in detail—as the capture of 
Antiochus the Great by the Romans (ver. 7), the 
numbers of his armament (ver. 6), the constitution 
of the Roman Senate (ver. 15), the one supreme 
yearly officer at Rome (ver. 16; comp. xv. 16) — 
are only such as might be expected in oral accounts: 
and the endurance (ver. 4, warpoduuta), the good 
faith (ver. 12), and the simplicity of the republic 
(ver. 14, ode eréOeTo ovdels adtaev diddnua Kal 
ov mepteBddovto mophipay bore adpuvOnvar év 
avy, contrast i. 9), were features likely to arrest 
the attention of Orientals. The very imperfection 
of the writer’s knowledge — for it seems likely 
(ver. 11) that he remodels the rumors to suit his 
own time — is instructive, as affording a glimpse of 
the extent and manner in which fame spread the 
reputation of the Romans in the scene of their 
future conquests. Nor are the mistakes as to the 
condition of foreign states calculated to weaken the 
testimony of the book to national history. They 
are perfectly consistent with good faith in the nar- 
rator; and even if there are inaccuracies in record- 
ing the relative numbers of the Jewish and Syrian 
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forces (xi. 45-47, vii. 46), these need cause little 
surprise, and may in some degree be due to errors 
of transcription.¢ 

4. Much has been written as to the sources from 
which the narrative was derived, but there does not 
seem to be evidence suflicient to indicate them with 
any certainty. In one passage (ix. 22) the author 
implies that written accounts of some of the actions 
of Judas were in existence (7d Teploga . .. . Or 
kateypapy); and the poetical character of the 
first section of the book, due in a great measure to 
the introduction of speeches, was probably bor- 
rowed from the writings on which that part was 
based. It appears, again, to be a reasonable con- 
clusion from the mention of the official records of 
the life of Hyrcanus (xvi. 24, radra yeypamrTat 
er) BiBAl@ jucpay apxtepwotyns adrod), that 
similar records existed at least for the high-priest- 
hood of Simon. There is nothing certainly to 
indicate that the writer designed to fill up any gap 
in the history; and the notice of the change of 
reckoning which attended the elevation of Simon 
(xili. 42) seems to suggest the existence of some 
kind of public register. The constant appeal to 
official documents is a further proof both of the 
preservation of public records and of the sense 
entertained of their importance. Many documents 
are inserted in the text of the history, but even 
when they are described as “ copies” (avrlypaa), 
it is questionable whether the writer designed to 
give more than the substance of the originals. 
Some bear clear marks of authenticity (vili. 22-28, 
xii. 6-18), while others are open to grave ditiicul- 
ties and suspicion; but it is worthy of notice that 
the letters of the Syrian kings generally appear to 
be genuine (x. 18-20, 25-45, xi. 30-37, xiii. 36-40, 
xy. 2-9). What has been said will show the 
extent to which the writer may have used written 
authorities, but while the memory of the events 
was still recent it is not possible that he should 
have confined himself to them. If he was not 
himself engaged in the war of independence, he 
must have been familiar with those who were, and 
their information would supplement and connect 
the narratives which were already current, and 
which were probably confined to isolated passages 
in the history. But whatever were the sources of 
different parts of the book, and in whatever way 
written, oral, and personal information was com- 
bined in its structure, the writer made the materials 
which he used truly his own; and the minute’ 
exactness of the geographical details carries the 
conviction that the whole finally rests upon the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. 

5. ‘The language of the book does not present 
any striking peculiarities. Both in diction and 
structure it is generally simple and unaflected, with 
a marked and yet not harsh Hebraistic character. 
The number of peculiar words is not very con- 
siderable, especially when compared with those 
in 2 Mace. Some of these are late forms, as: 
Woyéw (Woyl(w), xi. 5, 11; efovdérwors, 1. 39; 
btA0dS0TEw, XIV. 82; aomdlonn, iv. 57; SerAdouat 
iv. 8, 21, xvi. 6; Sunpa, vill. 7, ix. 538, &e.; 
apalpeua, XV. 5; TeAwvetr Oa, xiii. 85; é€ovo1d- 
CecOat, x. 70; or compounds, such as arocKkoprl(@, 
xi. 55; émicvorpépw, xiv. 44; SerAdpuyxos, Viil- 
15, xvi. 5; @ovorrovia, i. 24. Other words are 


a The relation of the history of Josephus to that of 
1 Mace. is carefully discussed by Grimm, Ezeg, 
Handb. Bint. § 9 (5). 
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used in new or strange senses, as GBpivw, vill. 14; 
Tapdoracts, xv. 82; SiacroAn, Vili. 7. Some 
phrases clearly express a Semitic idiom (ii. 48 
Sovva Kepas TO oapT- vi. 23, x. 62, xii. 23), and 
the influence of the LXX. is continually per- 
ceptible (e. g. i. 54, ii. 68, vii. 17, ix. 23, xiv. 9); 
but in the main (comp. § 6) the Hebraisms which 
exist are such as might have been naturalized in 
the Hebrew-Greek of Palestine. Josephus un- 
doubtedly made use of the Greek text (Ant. xii. 5 
ff.); and apart from external evidence, this might 
have been supposed to be the original. But, 


6. The testimony of antiquity leaves no doubt 
but that the book was first written in Hebrew. 
Origen, in his famous catalogue of the books of 
Scripture (ap. Euseb. J. /2. yi. 25), after enumer- 
ating the contents of the O. T. according to the 
Hebrew canon, adds: “ But without (7. ¢. excluded 
from the number of ) these is’ the Maccabean_his- 
tory (r& MaxxaBatkd), which is entitled Sarbeth 
Sabanaiel.” * In giving the names of the books 
of the O. T. he had subjoined the Hebrew to the 
Greek title in exactly the same manner, and there 
can be therefore no question but that he was ac- 
quainted with a Hebrew original for the M/acca- 
baica, as for the other books. The term Jfacca- 
batca is, however, somewhat vague, though the 
analogy of the other parts of the list requires that 
it should be limited to one book; but the state- 
ment of Jerome is quite explicit: “The first book 
of Maccabees,’’ he says, ‘I found in Hebrew: the 
second is Greek, as can be shown in fact from its 
style alone” (Prol. Gal. ad Libr. Rey.). Ad- 
mitting the evidence of these two fathers, who 
were alone able to speak with authority on a sub- 
ject of Hebrew literature during the first four cen- 
turies, the fact of the Hebrew original of the book 
may be supported by several internal arguments 
which would be in themselves insufficient to estab- 
lish it. Some of the Hebraisms are such as sug- 
gest rather the immediate influence of a [ebrew 
text than the free adoption of a Hebrew idiom 
(i. 4, eyévovTo cis pépoy; 16, Aromwacdn 7 Bac; 
29, B00 ery Hucp@v; 36, eis did¢Bodrov movnpov ; 
58, ev mayr) pnvd kab anvil, ete.; ii. 57, i. 9, 
&moAAumevous ; iv. 2, v. 37, werd Ta fPrwara 
ravra, etc.), and difficulties in the Greek text are 
removed by a recurrence to the words which may 
be supposed to haye been used in the original (i. 28, 


én) Tovs KaToucodyTas for maw by; i. 36, ii. 
8, iv. 19, xvi. 3). A question, however, might be 
raised whether the book was written in Biblical 
Hebrew, or in the later Aramaic (Chaldee); but it 
seems almost certain that the writer took the 
canonical histories as his model; and the use of 
the original text of Scripture by the learned class 
would preserve the Hebrew as a literary language 
when it had ceased to be the language of common 
life. But it is by no means unlikely (Grimm, 
Exeg. Handb. § 4) that the Hebrew was corrupted 
by later idioms, as in the most recent books of the 


% SapBHO SaBavaieA. This is undoubtedly the true 
reading without the 4. All the explanations of the 
word with which I am acquainted start from the false 
reading — SapBavé —“'The rod of the renegades ” 


O30, Herzfeld), “ The sceptre of the prince 
of the sons of God” (1J2 TW, Ewald), “The his- 
tory of the princes of the sons of God” (‘I STW); 
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O. T. It seems almost incredible that any one 
should have imagined that the worthless Megzllath 
Antiochus, of which Bartolocci’s Latin translation 
is printed by Fabricius (Cod. Pseud. V. T. i. 
1165-74), was the Hebrew original of which 
Origen and Jerome spoke. This tract, which 
occurs in some of the Jewish services for the Feast 
of Dedication (Fabricius, 7. c.), is a perfectly un- 
historical narrative of some of the incidents of the 
Maccabeean War, in which John the high-priest, 
and not Judas, plays by far the most conspicuous 
part. The order of events is so entirely disregarded 
in it that, after the death of Judas, Mattathias is 
represented as leading his other sons to the deci- 
sive victory which precedes the purification of the 
Temple. 

7. The whole structure of 1 Mace. points to 
Palestine as the place of its composition. This fact 
itself is a strong proof for a Hebrew original, for 
there is no trace of a Greek Palestinian literature 
during the Hasmonzean dynasty, though the wide 
use of the LXX. towards the close of the period, 
prepared the way for the apostolic writings. But 
though the country of the writer can be thus fixed 
with certainty, there is considerable doubt as to his 
date. At the close of the book he mentions, in 
general terms, the acts of Johannes Hyrcanus as 
written “in the chronicles of his priesthood from 
the time that he was made high-priest after his 
father” (xvi. 23, 24). From this it has been con- 
cluded that he must haye written after the death 
of Hyrcanus, B. Cc. 106; and the note in xiii. 30 
(Ews THs Hucpas Tavrns) implies the lapse of a 
considerable time since the accession of Simon (B. c. 
143). On the other hand, the omission of all men- 
tion of the close of the government of Hyrcanus, 
when the note of its commencement is given, may 
be urged as an argument for placing the book late 
in his long reign, but before his death. It cannot 
certainly have been composed long after his death; 
for it would have been almost impossible to write 
a history so full of simple faith and joyous triumph 
in the midst of the troubles which, early in the 
succeeding reign, threatened too distinctly the 
coming dissolution of the state. Combining these 
two limits, we may place the date of the original 
book between B. Cc. 120-100. The date and person 
of the Greek translator are wholly undetermined ; 
but it is unlikely that such a book would remain 
long unknown or untranslated at Alexandria. 

8. In a religious aspect the book is more remark- 
able negatively than positively. The historical in- 
stinct of the writer confines him to the bare recital 
of facts, and were it not for the words of others 
which he records, it might seem that the true theo- 
cratie aspect of national life had been lost. Not 
only does he relate no miracle, such as occur in 
2 Mace., but he does not even refer the triumphant 
successes of the Jews to divine interposition.c It 
is a characteristic of the same kind that he passes 
over without any clear notice the Messianic hopes, 
which, as appears from the Psalms of Solomon and 


and I cannot propose any satisfactory transcription of 
the true reading. 

> The book is found not only in Hebrew, but also 
in Chaldee (Fabricius, Cod. Pseud. V. T. i. 441 note). 

c The passage xi. 71, 72, may seem to contradict this 
assertion ; but though some writers, even from early 
times, have regarded the event as miraculous, the tone 
of the writer seems only to be that of one describing 
a noble act of successful valor. 
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the Book of Enoch, were raised to the highest pitch 
by the successful struggle for independence. Yet 
he preserves faint traces of the national belief. He 
mentions the time from which “a prophet was not 
seen among them’? (1 Mace. ix. 27, od« &pOn 
Tpophrns) 28 a marked epoch; and twice he an- 
ticipates the future coming of a prophet as of one 
who should make a direct revelation of the will of 
God to his people (iv. 46, wéxpi Tod maparyevn9}- 
var Tpophnrny Tov amoKpiOjvat wep) avray), and 
supersede the temporary arrangements of a merely 
civil dynasty (xiv. 41, rod elvan Sluwva nyobmevov 
Kal apxtepéa cis TY alava ews Tod avaorhvat 
mpophtny moardv). But the hope or belief occu- 
pies no prominent place in the book; and, like the 
book of Esther, its greatest merit is, that it is 
throughout inspired by the faith to which it gives 
no definite expression, and shows, in deed rather 
than in word, both the action of Providence and 
a sustaining trust in his power. 

9. The book does not seem to have been much 
used in early times. It offered far less for rhetor- 
ical purposes than the second book; and the histogy 
itself lay beyond the ordinary limits of Christian 
study. ‘Tertullian alludes generally to the conduct 
of the Maceabzean war (adv. Jud. 4). Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of ‘‘the book of the Maceabzean 
history ” (7d [6:BAlov] Trav MakkaBateay, Strom. 
i. § 123), as elsewhere (Strom. y. § 98) of “the 
epitome” (7 TOy MakkaBaikwy éritouh).. Euse- 
bius assumes an acquaintance with the two books 
(Prep. Ev. viii. 9, 7 deutépa ray MaxkaBalwy); 
and scanty notices of the first book, but more of 
the second, occur in later writers. 

10. The books of Maccabees were not included 
by Jerome in his translation of the Bible. “ The 
first book,’ he says, ‘I found in Hebrew ”’ (Prol. 
Gal. in Req.), but he takes no notice of the Latin 
version, and certainly did not revise it. ‘The ver- 
sion of the two books which has been incorpo- 
rated in the Romish Vulgate was consequently de- 
rived from the old Latin, current before Jerome’s 
time. This version was obviously made from the 
Greek, and in the main follows it closely. Besides 
the common text, Sabatier has published a version 
of a considerable part of the first book (ch. i.-xiv. 
1) from a very ancient Paris MS. (S. Germ. 15) 
(annorum sallem nongentorum, in 1751), which 
exhibits an earlier form of the text. Grimm, 
strangely misquoting Sabatier (weg. Handb. 
§ 10), inverts the relation of the two versions; 
but a comparison of the two, even for a few verses, 
can leave no doubt but that the St. Germain MS. 
represents the most ancient text, following ‘the 
Greek words and idioms with a slavish fidelity 
(Sabatier, p. 1014,  Quemadmodum autem etiam- 
num inyeniri possunt MSS. codices qui Psalmos 
ante omnem Hieronymi correctionem exhibeant, 
ita pariter inventus est a nobis codex qui libri 
primi Machabeorum partem continet majorem, 
minime quidem correctam, sed qualis olim in non- 
nullis MSS. antiquisreperiebatur”). Mai (Spicil. 
Rom. ix. App. 60) has published a fragment of 
another Latin translation (ch. ii. 49-64), which 
differs widely from both texts. The Syriac version 
given in the Polyglotts is, like the Latin, a close 
rendering of the Greek. From the rendering of 
the proper names, it has been supposed that the 
translator lived while the Semitic forms were still 
current (Grimm, Hin. § 10); but the arguments 
which haye been urged to show that the Syriac 
was derived directly from the Hebrew original are 
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of no weight against the overwhelming proof of the 
influence of the Greek text. 

11. Of the early commentators on the first two 
books of Maccabees, the most important are Drusius 
and Grotius, whose notes are reprinted in the 
Critici Sacri. The annotations of Calmet (Com- 
mentaire litéral, ete., Paris, 1724) and Michaelis 
(Cebersetzung der 1 Macc. B.’s mit Anmerk. 
Leipz. 1778), are of permanent interest; but for 
practical use the manual of Grimm (Kurzgefasstes 
exeg. Handb. zu den Apokryphen, ete., Leipz. 1853 
-57) supplies everything which the student can re- 
quire. 

Tue SrconD Book or Maccasers. — 1. 
The history of the Second Book of the Maccabees 
begins some years earlier than that of the First 
Book, and closes with the victory of Judas Macca- 
beeus over Nicanor. It thus embraces a period of 
twenty years, from B. C. 180(?) to B. c. 161. For 
the few events noticed during the earlier years, it is 
the chief authority; during the remainder of the 
time the narrative goes over the same ground as 
1 Mace., but with very considerable differences. 
The first two chapters are taken up by two letters 
supposed to be addressed by the Palestinian to the 
Alexandrine Jews, and by a sketch of the author’s 
plan, which proceeds without any perceptible break 
from the close of the second letter. ‘The main nar- 
rative occupies the remainder of the book. This 
presents several natural divisions, which appear to 
coincide with the “five books”? of Jason on which 
it was based. The first (c. iii.) contains the history 
of Heliodorus, as illustrating the fortunes of the 
Temple before the schism and apostasy of part of 
the nation (cir. B. c. 180). The second (iv.—yii.) 
gives varied details of the beginning and course of 
the great persecution — the murder of Onias, the 
crimes of Menelaus, the martyrdom of Eleazar, and 
of the mother with her seven sons (B. C. 175-167). 
The third (viii.—x. 9) follows the fortunes of Judas 
to the triumphant restoration of the Temple service 
(B. C. 166, 165). The fourth (x. 10-xiii.) includes 
the reign of Antiochus Kupator (B. Cc. 164-162). 
The fifth (xiv., xv.) records the treachery of Alci- 
mus, the mission of Nicanor, and the crowning 
success of Judas (B. C. 162, 161). Each of these 
divisions is closed by a phrase which seems to mark 
the end of a definite subject (iii. 40, vii. 42, x. 9, 
xiii. 26, xv. 37); and they correspond in fact with 
distinct stages in the national struggle. 

2. The relation of the letters with which the 
book opens to the substance of the book is ex- 
tremely obscure. The first (i. 1-9) is a solemn 
invitation to the Egyptian Jews to celebrate “ the 
feast of tabernacles in the month Casleu”’ (2. e. 
the Feast of the Dedication, i. 9), as before they 
had sympathized with their brethren in Judea in 
“the extremity of their trouble’’ (i. 7). The sec- 
ond (i. 10-ii. 18, according to the received division), 
which bears a formal salutation from “ the council 
and Judas” to “ Aristobulus . . . and the Jews 
in Egypt,’ is a strange. rambling collection of 
legendary stories of the death of “Antiochus,” of the 
preservation of the sacred fire and its recovery by 
Nehemiah, of the hiding of the vessels of the sanc- 
tuary by Jeremiah, ending — if indeed the letter can 
be said to have any end — with the same exhortation 
to observe the Feast of Dedication (ii. 10-18). For 
it is impossible to point out any break in the con- 
struction or style after ver. 19, so that the writer 
passes insensibly from the epistolary form in yer. 16 
to that of the epitomator in ver. 29 (Sona). For this 
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reagon some critics, both in ancient and modern times 
(Wernsdorf, § 35, 123), have considered that the 
whole book is intended to be included in the letter.” 
It seems more natural to suppose that the author 
found the letters already in existence when he un- 
dertook to abridge the work of Jason, and attached 
his own introduction to the second letter for the 
convenience of transition, without considering that 
this would necessarily make the whole appear to be 
a letter. The letters themselves can lay no claims 
to authenticity. It is possible that they may rest 
upon some real correspondence between Jerusalem 
and Alexandria; but the extravagance of the fables 
which they contain makes it impossible to accept 
them in their present form as the work of the 
Jewish Council. Though it may readily be ad- 
mitted that the fabulousness of the contents of 
a letter is no absolute proof of its spuriousness, 
yet on the other hand the stories may be (as in 
this case) so entirely unworthy of what we know 
of the position of the alleged writers, as to betray 
the work of an impostor or an interpolator. Some 
have supposed that the original language of one? 
or of both the letters was Hebrew, but this can- 
not be made out by any conclusive arguments- 
On the other hand there is no ground at all for 
believing that they were made up by the author of 
the book. 

3. The writer himself distinctly indicates the | 
source of his narrative — ‘the five books of Jason 
of Cyrene”? (ii. 23), of which he designed to furnish 
a short and agreeable epitome for the benefit of 
those who would be deterred from studying the 
larger work. [JAson.] His own labor, which he 
describes in strong terms (ii..26, 7; comp. xv. 38, 
39), was entirely confined to condensation and 
selection; all investigation of detail he declares to 
be the peculiar duty of the original historian. It 
is of course impossible to determine how far the 
coloring of the events is due to Jason, but “ the 
Divine manifestations ’’ in behalf of the Jews are 
enumerated among the subjects of which he treated ; 
and no sufficient reasons have been alleged to show 
that the writer either followed any other authority 
in his later chapters, or altered the general char- 
acter of the history which he epitomized. Of 
Jason himself nothing more is known than may be 
gleaned from this mention of him. It has been 
conjectured (Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. i. 455) 
that he was the same as the son of Eleazer (1 Mace. 
vili. 17), who was sent by Judas as envoy to Rome 
after the defeat of Nicanor; and the circumstance 
of this mission has been used to explain the limit 
to which he extended his history, as being that 
which coincided with the extent of his personal ob- 
servation. ‘lhere are certainly many details in the 
book which show a close and accurate knowledge 
(iy. 21, 29 ff, viii. 1 ff, ix. 29, x. 12, 13, xiv. 1), 
and the errors in the order of events may be due 
Wholly, or in part, to the epitomator. The ques- 
tionable interpretation of facts in 2 Mace. is no 
objection to the truth of the facts themselves; and 
when, due allowance is made for the overwrought 
rendering of many scenes, and for the obvious effort 
of the writer to discover everywhere signs of provi- 
dential interference, the historic worth of the book 
appears to be considerably greater than it is com- 
monly esteemed to be. Though Herzfeld's con- 
jecture may be untenable, the original work of 


@ The subscription in Cod. Alea. is IovSa tov Mak- 
kaBatov mpaééwy émvtToAn. 
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Jason probably extended no farther than the epit- 
ome, for the description of its contents (2 Mace. 
ii. 19-22) does not carry us beyond the close of 
2Mace. The “brethren ’’ of Judas, whose exploits 
he related, were already distinguished during the 
lifetime of * the Maccabee”’ (1 Mace. y. 17 ff, 24 ff, 
vi. 48-46; 2 Mace. viii. 22-29). 

4. The district of Cyrene was most closely united 
with that of Alexandria. In both, the predom- 
inance of Greek literature and the Greek language 
was absolute. The work of Jason —like the poems 
of Callimachus — must therefore have been com- 
posed in Greek; and the style of the epitome, as 
Jerome remarked, proves beyond doubt that the 
Greek text is the original (Prol. Gal. “ Secundus 
[Machabzeorum] Grzecus est; quod ex ipsa quoque 
paces probari potest ’’). It is scarcely less cer- 
tain that 2 Macc. was compiled at Alexandria. 
The characteristics of the style and language are 
essentially Alexandrine; and though the Alexan- 
drine style may have prevailed in Cyrenaica, the 
form of the allusion to Jason shows clearly that 
the compiler was not his fellow-countryman. But 
all attempts to determine more exactly who the 
compiler was are mere groundless guesses, without 
even the semblance of plausibility. 

5. The style of the book is extremely uneven. 
At times it is elaborately ornate (iii. 15-39, v. 20, 
vi. 12-16, 23-28, vii. ete.); and again, it is so rude 
and broken, as to seem more like notes for an epit- 
ome than a finished composition (xiii. 19-26); but 
it nowhere attains to the simple energy and pathos 
of the first book. The vocabulary corresponds to 
the style. It. abounds in new or unusual words. 
Many of these are forms which belong to the decay 
of a language, as: @\AomuaArouds, iv. 13, vi. 24; 
‘EAAnviopuds, lv. 13 (€udavicuds, ili. 9); éra- 
ouds, Vil. 37; @wpaxicuds, V- 3; orAayxuicuds, 
vi. 7, 21, vii. 42; or compounds which betray a 
false pursuit of emphasis or precision: Sveuméy- 
TAN [ty iv. 40; émevaAaBetabat, xiv. 18; Karev- 
Oixreiv, Xiv. 433; mpocavadrddyerOa, viii. 19; 
TpoouToumvyiokw, XV. 9; guvekkevtetv, VY. 26. 
Other words are employed in novel senses, as: 
devteporoyeiv, Xili. 22; eiokvKActoOa, li. 24; 
evamayTntos, XIV. 9; meppevwuevos, xi. 4; oxi 
K@s, iv. 87, xiv. 24. Others bear a sense which is 
common in late Greek, as: akAnpety, xiv. 8; ava- 
yn, ix. 2, pale 26; diaAnts, ili. 32; évarre- 
peldw, ix. 4; ppudccoua, vii. 34; mepickvOice, 
vii. 4. Others appear to be peculiar to this book, 
as: OSidoraAdots, xiii. 25; dvomérnma, V- 20; 
mpoomupovy, Xiv. 11; modeuotpodety, x. 14, 15; 
dmAoAoyeiv, Vill. 27, 31; amwevOavariCew, vi. 28; 
dotiKds, Vili. 35; avdSpodoyia, xii. 43. Hebraisms 
are very rare (viii. 15, ix. 5, xiv. 24). Idiomatic 
Greek phrases are much more common (iy. 40, xii. 
22, xv. 12, &e.); and the writer evidently had a 
considerable command over the Greek language, 
though his taste was deformed by a love of rhetori- 
eal effect. 

6. In the absence of all evidence as to the person 
of Jason — for the conjecture of Herzfeld (§ 3) is 
wholly unsupported by proof —there are no data 
which fix the time of the composition of his orig- 
inal work, or of the epitome given in 2 Macc., 
within yery narrow limits. The superior limit of 
the age of the epitome, though not of Jason’s work, 
is determined by the year 124 B. c., which is men- 


.> F. Schliinkes, Epistole que 2 Mac. i. 1-9 legitur 
explicatio, Colon. 1844. 
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tioned in one of the introductory letters (i. 10); 
but there is no ground’for assigning so great an 
antiquity to the present book. It has, indeed, been 
concluded from xv. 37, da ékelvay ray Kaipoy 
Kparnbelons tis médAcws tmd TeV ‘EBpalay — 
which is written in the person of the epitomator, 
that it must have been composed before the defeat 
and death of Judas; but the import of the words 
appears to be satisfied by the religious supremacy 
and the uninterrupted celebration of the Temple 
service, which the Jews maintained till the final 
ruin of their city: for the destruction of Jerusalem 
is the only inferior limit, below which the book 
cannot be placed. ‘Che supposed reference to the 
book in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. xi. 35, 
‘‘and others were tortured;’’ comp. vi. 18—vii. 42) 
may perhaps be rather a reference to the current 
tradition than to the written text; and Josephus in 
his history shows no acquaintance with its contents. 
On the other hand, it is probable that the author 
of 4 Macc. used either 2 Mace., or the work of 
Jason; but this at most could only determine that 
the book was written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which is already clear from xv. 37. There 
is no explicit mention of the book before the time 
of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 14, § 98). 
Internal evidence is quite insufficient to settle the 
date, which is thus left undetermined within the 
limits 124 8. c.—70 A.c. Ifa conjecture be ad- 
missible, I should be inclined to place the original 
work of Jason not later than 190 B. c., and the 
epitome half a century later. It is quite credible 
that a work might lave been long current at 
Alexandria before it was known to the Jews of 
Palestine. 3 

7. In order to estimate the historical worth of 
the book it is necessary to consider separately the 
two divisions into which it falls. The narrative in 
lii.-vil. is in part anterior (iii.iv. 6) and in part 
(iv. 7—vii.) supplementary to the brief summary in 
1 Mace. i. 10-64: that in viii—xv. is, 2s a whole, 
parallel with 1 Mace. iii—vii. In the first section 
the book itself is, in the main, the sole source of 
information: in the second, its contents can be 
tested by the trustworthy records of the first book. 
It will be best to take the second section first, for 
the character of the book does not vary much; 
and if this can once be determined from sufficient 
evidence, the result may be extended to those parts 
which are independent of other testimony. ‘The 
chief differences between the first and second books 
lie in the account of the campaigns of Lysias and 
Timotheus. Differences of detail will always arise 
where the means of information are partial and 
separate; but the differences alleged to exist as to 
these events are more serious. In 1 Mace. iv. 26-35 
we read of an invasion of Judea by Lysias from 
the side of Idumea, in which Judas met him at 
Bethsura and inflicted upon him a severe defeat. 
In consequence of this Lysias retired to Antioch to 
make greater preparations for a new attack, while 
Judas undertook the restoration of the sanctuary. 
In 2 Mace. the first mention of Lysias is on the 
accession of Antiochus Eupator (x. 11). Not long 
after this he is said to have invaded Judiea 
and suffered a defeat at Bethsura, in consequence 
of which he made peace with Judas, giving him 
favorable terms (xi.), A later invasion is men- 
tioned in both books, which took place in the reign 
of Antiochus Eupator (1 Mace. vi. 17-80; 2 Mace. 
xiii. 2 ff.), in which Bethsura fell into the hands 
of Lysias. It is then necessary either to suppose 
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that there’were three distinct invasions, of which 
the first is mentioned only in 1 Mace., the second 
only in 2 Macc., and the third in both; or to con- 
sider the narrative in 2 Mace. x. 1 ff. as a mis- 
placed version of one of the other inyasions (for 
the history in 1 Mace. iy. 26-61 bears every mark 
of truth): a supposition which is confirmed by the 
character of the details, and the difficulty of reeon- 
ciling the supposed results with the events which 
immediately followed. It is by no means equally 
clear that there is any mistake in 2 Macc. as to the 
history of Timotheus. The details in 1 Mace. y. 
11 ff. are quite reconcilable with those in 2 Mace. 
xil. 2 ff, and it seems certain that both hooks 
record the same events; but there is no sufficient 
reason for supposing that 1 Mace. y. 6 ff. is parallel 
with 2 Macc. x. 24-37. The similarity of the 
names Jazer and Gazara probably gave rise to the 
confusion of the two events, which differ in fact in 
almost all their circumstances; though the identi- 
fication of the Timotheus mentioned in 2 Mace. x. 
24, with the one mentioned in viii. 30, seems to 
have been designed to distinguish him from some 
other of the same name. With these exceptions, 
the general outlines of the history in the two books 
are the same; but the details are almost always 
independent and different. ‘The numbers given in 
2 Mace. often represent incredible results: e. g. viii. 
20, 30; x. 23, 31; xi. 11; xii. 16, 19, 23, 26, 28; 
xy. 27. Some of the statements are obviously in- 
correct, and seem to have arisen from an erroneous 
interpretation and embellishment of the original 
source: vii. 3 (the presence of Antiochus at the 
death of the Jewish martyrs); ix. (the death of 
Antiochus); x. 11, &e. (the. relation of the boy- 
king Antiochus Eupator to Lysias); xv. 31, 35 (the 
recovery of Acra); xiv. 7 (the forces of Demetrius). 
But on the other hand many of the peculiar details 
seem to be such as must have been derived from 
immediate testimony: iv. 29-50 (the intrigues of 
Menelaus); vi. 2 (the temple at Gerizim); x. 12, 
13; xiv. 1 (the landing of Demetrius at Tripolis) ; 
viii. 1-7 (the character of the first exploits of Judas). 
The relation between the two books may be not 
inaptly represented by that existing between the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. In each case the 
later book was composed with a special design, 
which regulated the character of the materials 
employed for its construction. But as the design 
in 2 Mace. is openly avowed by the compiler, so it 
seems to haye been carried out with considerable 
license. Yet his errors appear to be those of one 
who interprets history to support his cause, rather 
than of one who falsifies its substance. The 
groundwork of facts is true, but the dress in which 
the facts are presented is due in part at least to the 
narrator. It is not at all improbable that the error 
with regard to the first campaign of Lysias arose 
from the mode in which it was introduced by Jason 
as an introduction to the more important measures 
of Lysias in the reign of Antiochus Eupator. In 
other places (as very obviously in xiii. 19 ff.) the 
compiler may have disregarded the historical de- 
pendence of events while selecting those which 
were best suited for the support of his theme. If 
these remarks are true, it follows that 2 Mace. 
viii-xy. is to be regarded not as a connected and 
complete history, but as a series of special incidents 
from the life of Judas, illustrating the providential 
interference of God in behalf of his people, true in 
substance, but embellished in form; and this view 
of the book is supported by the character of the 
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earlier chapters, in which the narrative is un- 
checked by independent evidence. There is not 
any ground for questioning the main facts in the 
history of Heliodorus (ch. iii.) or Menelaus (iv.); 
and while it is very probable that the narratives 
of the sufferings of the martyrs (vi., vii.) are highly 
colored, yet the grounds of the accusation, the 
replies of the accused, and the forms of torture, 
in their essential characteristics, seem perfectly 
authentic.¢ 

8. Besides the differences which exist between 
the two books of Maccabees as to the sequence and 
details of common events, there is considerable 
difficulty as to the chronological data which they 
give. Both follow the Seleucian era (‘the era of 
contracts; ’ “of the Greek kingdom ;*’ 1 Mace. i. 
10, év @re . . . BaotAelas ‘EAAhvwy), but in 
some cases in which the two books give the date of 
the same eyent, the first book gives a date one year 
later than the second (1 Mace. vi. 16 || 2 Mace. xi. 
21, 33; 1 Mace. vi. 20 || 2 Mace. xiii. 1); yet on 
the other hand they agree in 1 Mace. vii 1 || 2 
Mace. xiv. 4. This discrepancy seems to be due 
not to a mere error, but to a difference of reckon- 
ing; for all attempts to explain away the discrepancy 
are untenable. The true era of the Seleucidee 
began in October (Dius) B. c. 312; but there is 
evidence that considerable variations existed in 
Syria in the reckoning by it. It is then reasonable 
to suppose that the discrepancies in the books of 
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Maccabees, which proceeded from independent and 
widely-separated sources, are to be referred to this 
confusion; and a very probable mode of explaining 
(at least in part) the origin of the difference has 
been supported by most of the best chronologers. 
Though the Jews may have reckoned two begin- 
nings to the year from the time of the Exodus 
[CHRONOLOGY, vol. i. p. 436], yet it appears that 
the Biblical dates are always reckoned by the so- 
called ecclesiastical year, which began with Nisan 
(April), and not by the civil year, which was after- 
wards in common use (Jos. Ant. i. 3, § 3), which 
began with Tis7i (October: comp. Patritius, De 
Cons. Macc. p. 33 ff.). Now since the writer of 1 
Macc. was a Palestinian Jew, and followed the 
ecclesiastical year in his reckoning of months (1 
Mace. iv. 52), it is probable that he may have com- 
menced the Seleucian year not in autumn (Tisri), 
but in spring (Nisam). The narrative of 1 Mace. 
x. in fact demands a longer period than could be 
obtained (1 Mace. x. 1, 21, fourteen days) on the 
hypothesis that the year began with Tisrz. If, 
however, the year began in Nisan (reckoning from 
spring 312 B. C.),¢ the events which fell in the last 
half of the true Seleucian year would be dated a 
year forward, while the true and the Jewish dates 
would agree in the first half of the year. Nor is 
there any difficulty in supposing that the two events 
assigned to different years (Wernsdorf, De Fide 
Macc. § 9) happened in one half of the year. On 


a The following is the parallelism which Patritius 
(De cons. utri. lib. Macc. 175-246) endeavors to estab- 
lish between the common narratives of i. and ii. Macc. 
When two or more passages are placed opposite to one, 
it is to be understood that the first only has a parallel 
in the other narrative : — 


1 Mace. 2 Maco. 


i. 11-16 .. iv. 7-12; 13-20. 
i. 17. iv. 2la; 210-50; vy. 14. 
i. 18-20 — 
_— v. 5-10. 
i. 21-24a. «. Vv. 11-16; 17-20. 
i. 24. eV. Qh s 22. 728: 
i. 30-82; 33-39. v. 24-26. 
i. 40a; 40b-42. soe V. QT. 
i. 43; 44-48. Ait ee 
i. 49; 50, 51. eng Vir es 
— + Vi. 8-7. 
i. 52-54; 55, 56; 57-62. ... vi. 8, 9. 
i. 68, 64. .. vi. 10; 12-17. 
i. 65-67. As — 
— . vi. 1831. 
ii. 1-30. ae — 
ii. 31; 32-387. wee Viv dae 
ii. 38. piv (Llbe 
— .. vii. 1-42 
ii. 89-70. 


iii, 1-9; 10-87. ace ALL L=Ts 

= .. viii. 8; 9-11. 
iii. 38, 39; 40, 41. i — 
« Vili. 12a ; 12-21. 


iii. 42. 

iii. 43-54. 50 _— 

iii. 55; 56-60. + Vili. 22. 

iv. 1-12. ae _— 

iv. 18-16; 17-22. w+ Vili. 23-26. 

iv. 23-25. .. viii. 27; 28-86. 
vi. la; iv. 26, 27. a — 

vi. 1b-4. « ix. 1-3; 4-10. 
iv. 28-85. OK — 

iv. 35-434 ; 43b-46. wa. X. 1-8a. 

iv. 47-61. -. X. 80-8; 9-18. 
vi. 5-8 ‘es _ 

vy. 1-5a. .. x. 14-18; 19-22. 


v. 5b; 6-8. a 98 


1 Maco. 2 Maco. 
vi. 9-13. ... ix. 11-17; 18-27. 
_— . x. 24-38; xi. 144. 
vi. 14, 15. oe — 
vi. 16; 17a. Sep hee 
_— ... xi. 5-12; 13-15a. 
v.9; 90-18; 14-20. «. xii. 1-5. 


vi. 17d. tS — 
— w=» Xii. 6-17 5, ix. 29. 
v. 2la; 23a; 24; 25-28. ... = 
_— .. xi. 15b-26 ; 27-88. 
y. 29. 


u. xii. 17); 18, 19. 
v. 80-84 ; 216-284 ; 35, 36.... — 
v. 55-62. ah —_— 
y. 37-389 ; 40-48a. .- xii. 20, 21. 
vy. 43)-44. «. xii, 22-26. 
y. 45-65a. .. xii. 27-88 ; 34-46. 
v. 656-68 ; vi. 18-27. =< = 
vi. 28-30. .-» xiii. 1, 25 3-17. 
vi. 31; 82-48. ve xiii, 18-21. 
vi. 49-54; 55-59. ves Xi, 22, 28a. 
vi. 60-62. w+ xiii. 23-24. 
vi 62-68; vii. 1-24. « xiii. 25, 26. 

— + xiv. 1-2. 

vii. 25. .. xiv. 3-5; 6-11. 
vii. 26. ® .. xiv. 12,18; 14-29. 
vii. 27-38. ... Xiv. 80-36 ; 87-46; xv. 1-21. 
vii. 39, 40a. 83 _ 
vii. 400-50. ». xy. 22-40, 


This arrangement, however, is that of an apologist 
for the books ; and the tesselation of passages, no less 
than the large amount of passages peculiar to each 
book, indicates how little real parallelism there is 
between them. 

b> In 2 Mace. xy. 86 the same reckoning of months 
occurs, but with a distinet reference to the Palestinian 
decree. 

¢ It is, however, possible that the years may have 
been dated from the following spring (311 3B. ¢.); in 
which case the Jewish and true years would coincide 
for the last half of the year, and during the first half 
the Jewish date would fall short by one year (Herzfeld, 
Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. i. 449). 
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other grounds, indeed, it is not unlikely that the 
difference in the reckoning of the two books is still 
greater than is thus accounted for. The Chaldeans, 
as is proved by good authority (Ptol. Mey. curr. 
ap. Clinton, /. H. 111, 350, 370), dated their 
Seleucian era one year later than the true time 
from 311 B C¢., and probably from October (Dius ; 
comp. 2 Mace. xi. 21, 33). If, as is quite possible, 
the writer of 2 Macc. — or rather Jason of Cyrene, 
whom he epitomized —used the Chaldzan dates, 
there may be a maximum difference between the 
two books of a year and half, which is sufficient, to 
explain the difficulties of the chronology of the 
events connected with the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Ideler, i. 531-534, quoted and sup- 
ported by Browne, Ordo Seeclorum, 489, 490. 
Comp. Clinton, /ast? Hell. iii. 367 ff., who takes a 
different view; Patritius, /. c.; and Wernsdorf, § 
ix. ff, who states the difficulties with great acute- 
ness). 

9. The most interesting feature in 2 Mace. is 
its marked religious character, by which it is clearly 
distinguished from the first book. The imanifes- 
tations (émi@dveiar) made from heaven on behalf 
of those who were zealous to behave manfully in 
defense of Judaism”’ (2 Mace. ii. 21) form the 
staple of the book. The events which are related 
historically in the former book are in this regarded 
theocratically, if the word may be used. ‘The 
calamities of persecution and the desolation of God’s 
people are definitely referred to a temporary visita- 
tion of his anger (y. 17-20, vi. 12-17, vii. 32, 33), 
which shows itself even in details of the war (xii. 
40; comp. Josh. vii.). Before his great victory 
Judas is represented as addressing “ the Lord that 
worketh wonders” (reparomo.ds) with the prayer 
that, as once his angel slew the host of the Assyr- 
ians, so then He would “send a good angel before 
his armies for a fear and dread to their enemies” 
(xy. 22-24; comp. 1 Mace. vii. 41, 42). A great 
« manifestation ’? wrought the punishment of He- 
liodorus (iii. 24-29): a similar vision announced 
his cure (iii. 33, 34). Heavenly portents for ‘ forty 
days” (émipdveia, v- 4) foreshowed the coming 
judgement (v. 2, 3). When the battle waxed 
strong five comely men upon horses’ appear, of 
whom tivo cover Maccabzeus from all danger (x. 29, 
80). Again, in answer to the supplication of the 
Jews for “a good angel to deliver them,” “ there 
appeared before them on horseback one in white 
clothing,” and ‘they marched forward ”’ to triumph, 
“having an helper from heaven”? (xi. 6-11). And 
where no special vision is recorded, the rout of the 
enemy is still referred to ‘a manifestation of Him 
that seeth all things ”’ (xii. 22). Closely connected 
with this belief in the active energy of the beings 
of the unseen world, is the importance assigned to 
dreams (xv- 11, bveipoy atidmiorov Frap); and 
the distinct assertion, not only of a personal ‘“ resur- 
rection to life”? (vii. 14, avaorao.s els why; Vv. 9. 
aidvios avaBlwois (wis), but of the influence 
which the living may yet exercise on the condition 
of the dead (xii. 43-45). The doctrine of Providence 
is carried out in a most minute parallelism of great 
crimes and their punishment. Thus, Andronicus 
was put to death on the very spot where he had 
murdered Onias (iv. 38, rod Kuplou thy délay 
are kddacw &moddyros): Jason, who had “driven 
many out of their country,’ died an exile, with- 
out “solemn funeral,” as he had “cast out many 
unburied” (vy. 9, 10): the torments suffered by 
Antiochus are likened to those which he had 
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inflicted (ix. 5,6); Menelaus, who “ had committed 
many sins about the altar,” “ received his death 
in ashes” (xiii. 4-8): the hand and tongue of 
Nicanor, with which he had blasphemed, were hung 
up “as an eyident and manifest sigu unto all of 
the help of the Lord” (xy. 32-35). On a larger 
scale the same idea is presented in the contrasted 
relations of Israel and the heathen to the Divine 
Power. The former is “ God’s people,’ “ God's 
portion” (7 wepis, i. 26; xiv. 15), who are chas- 
tised in love: the latter are left unpunished till the 
full measure of their sins ends in destruction (vi. 
12-17). For in this book, as in 1 Mace., there are 
no traces of the glorious visions of the prophets, 
who foresaw the time when all nations should be 
united in one bond under one Lord. 

10. Lhe history of the book, as has been already 
noticed (§ 6), is extremely obscure. It is first 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria (/. c.); and 
Origen, in a Greek fragment of his commentaries 
on Exodus (Philoc. 26), quotes vi. 12-16, with very 
considerable variations of text, from “ the Macca- 
bean history’ (r& MarkaBaikd: comp. 1 Macc. 
§ 6). At a later time the history of the martyred 
brothers was a favorite subject with Christian 
writers (Cypr. Zp. lvi. 6, &.); and in the time of 
Jerome (Prol. Galeat.) and Augustine (De Dectr. 
Christ. ii. 8; De Civ. Dei, xviii. 36) the book was 
in common and public use in the Western Church, 
where it maintained its position till it was at last 
definitely declared to be canonical at the council 
of ‘Trent. [CANON, vol. i. p. 363.] 

11. The Latin version adopted in the Vulgate, 
as in the case of the first book, is that current be- 
fore Jerome’s time, which Jerome left wholly un- 
touched in the apocryphal books, with the exception 
of Judith and Tobit. The St. Germain MS., from 
which Sabatier edited an earlier text of 1. Mace., 
does not, unfortunately, contain the second book, 
being imperfect at the end; but the quotations of 
Lucifer of Cagliari (Sabatier, ad Capp. yi., vii.) and 
a fragment published by Mai (Spicil. Rom. |. ¢ 
1 Mace. § 10), indicate the existence and character 
of such a text. The version is much less close to 
the Greek than in the former book, and often gives 
no more than the sense of a clause (i. 13, vi. 21, 
vii. 5, &e.). The Syriac version is of still less value. 
The Arabic so-called version of 2 Mace. is really 
an independent work. [Firra Book or Mac- 
CABEES. | 

12. The chief commentaries on 2 Mace. have 
been already noticed. [Frrsr Book or Macca- 
BEES, § 11.] The special edition of Hasse (Jena, 
1786) seems, from the account of Grimm, to be 
of no value. ‘There are, however, many valuable 
historical observations in the essay of Patritius (De 
Consensu, ete. already cited). 

Ill. Tae Turrp Book or THE MAccABEEs 
contains the history of events which preceded the 
great Maccabrean struggle. After the decisive 
battle of Raphia (B. C. 217), envoys from Jerusalem, 
following the example of other cities, hastened to 
Ptolemy Philopator to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess. After receiving them the king resolved to 
visit the holy city. He offered sacrifice in the 
Temple, and was so much struck by its majesty 
that he urgently sought permission to enter the . 
sanctuary. When this was refused he resolved to 
gratify his curiosity by force, regardless of the con- 
sternation with which his design was received 
(ch. i.). On this Simon the high-priest, after the 
people had been with difficulty restrained from 
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violence, kneeling in front of the Temple implored 
divine help. At the conclusion of the prayer the 
king fell paralyzed into the arms of his attendants, 
and on his recovery returned at once to Egypt 
without prosecuting his intention. But angry at 
his failure he turned his vengeance on the Alex- 
andrine Jews. Hitherto these had enjoyed the 
highest rights of citizenship, but. the king com- 
manded that those only who were yoluntarily 
initiated into the heathen mysteries should be on 
an equal footing with the Alexandrians, and that 
the remainder should be enrolled in the lowest class 
(els Aaoypadtay kal oikeTiKyy didbeow axOjvat, 
ii. 28), and branded with an ivy-leaf (ch. ii.). 
[Dionysus.] Not content with this order, which 
was evaded or despised, he commanded all the Jews 
in the country to be arrested and sent to Alexandria 
(ch. iii.). This was done as well as might be, 
though the greater part escaped (iv. 18), and the 
gathered multitudes were confined in the Hippo- 
drome outside the city (comp. Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
6, § 5). The resident Jews, who showed sympathy 
for their countrymen, were imprisoned with them; 
and the king ordered the names of all to be taken 
down preparatory to their execution. Here the first 
marvel happened: the seribes to whom the task was 
assigned toiled for forty days from morning till 
evening, till at last reeds and paper failed them, 
and the king’s plan was defeated (ch. iv.). How- 
ever, regardless of this, the king ordered the keeper 
of his elephants to drug the animals, five hundred 
in number, with wine and incense, that they might 
trample the prisoners to death on the morrow. 
The Jews had no help but in prayer; and here a 
second maryel happened. The king was over- 
powered by a deep sleep, and when he awoke the 
next day it was already time for the banquet which 
he had ordered to be prepared, so that the execution 
was deferred. The Jews still prayed for help; but 
when the dawn came, the multitudes were assembled 
to witness their destruction, and the elephants stood 
ready for their bloody work. Then was there an- 
other marvel. The king was visited by deep forget- 
fulness, and chided tlte keeper of the elephants for 
the preparations which he had made, and the Jews 
were again saved. But at the evening banquet the 
king recalled his purpose, and with terrible threats 
prepared for its immediate accomplishment at day- 
break (ch. v.). Then Eleazer, an aged priest, 
prayed for his people, and as he ended the royal 
train came to the Hippodrome. On this there was 
seen a heavenly vision by all but the Jews (vi. 18). 
The elephants trampled down their attendants, and 
the wrath of the king was turned to pity. So the 
Jews were immediately set free, and a great feast 
was prepared for them; and they resolved to ob- 
serye a festival, in memory of their deliverance, 
during the time of their sojourn in strange lands 
(ch. vi.). A royal letter to the governors of the 
provinces set forth the circumstances of their escape, 
and assured them of the king’s protection. Per- 
mission was given to them to take vengeance on 
their renegade countrymen, and the people returned 
to their homes in great triumph, ‘crowned with 
flowers, and singing praises to the God of their 
fathers.” 

2. The form of the narrative, even in this bald 
outline, sufficiently shows that the object of the 
book has modified the facts which it records. The 


@ These are pointed out at length by Grimm (Ein/. 
§ 8); but the relation of the Alexandrine Jews to a 
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writer, in his zeal to bring out the action of Provi- 
dence, has colored his history, so that it has lost 
all semblance of truth. In this respect the book 
offers an instructive contrast to the book of Esther, 
with which it is closely connected both in its pur- 
pose and in the general character of its incidents. 
In both a terrible calamity is averted by faithful 
prayer; royal anger is changed to royal favor; and 
the punishment designed for the innocent is directed 
to the guilty. But here the likeness ends. The 
divine reserve, which is the peculiar characteristic 
of Esther, is exchanged in 3 Mace. for rhetorical 
exaggeration; and once again the words of inspira- 
tion stand ennobled by the presence of their later 
counterpart. 

3. But while it is impossible to accept the de- 
tails of the book as historical, some basis of truth 
must be supposed to lie beneath them. The yearly 
festival (vi. 36; vii. 19) can hardly have been a 
mere fancy of the writer; and the pillar and syn- 
agogue (mpocevx7) at Ptolemais (vii. 20) must 
have been connected in some way with a signal 
deliverance. Besides this, Josephus (c. Ap. ii. 5) 
relates a yery similar occurrence which took place 
in the reign of Ptolemy VII. (Physcon). ‘ The 
king,’ as he says, ‘‘ exasperated by the opposition 
which Onias, the Jewish general of the royal army, 
made to his usurpation, seized all the Jews in Alex- 
andria with their wives and children, and exposed 
them to intoxicated elephants. But the animals 
turned upon the king’s friends; and forthwith the 
king saw a terrible visage which forbad him to 
injure the Jews. On this he yielded to the prayers 
of his mistress, and repented of his attempt; and 
the Alexandrine Jews observed the day of their 
deliverance as a festival.”’ The essential points of 
the story are the same as those in the second part 
of 3 Macc., and there can be but little doubt that 
Josephus has preserved the events which the writer 
adapted to his narrative. If it be true that Ptolemy 
Philopator attempted to enter the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and was frustrated in his design —a sup- 
position which is open to no reasonable objection — 
it is easily conceivable that tradition may have 
assigned to him the impious design of his successor; 
or the author of 3 Mace. may have combined the 
two events for the sake of effect. 

4. Assuming rightly that the book is an adapta- 
tion of history, Ewald and (at greater length) 
Grimm have endeavored to fix exactly the cireum- 
stances by which it was called forth. The writings 
of Philo, occasioned by the oppressions which the 
Alexandrine Jews suffered in the reign of Caligula, 
offer several points of connection with @ it; and the 
panic which was occasioned at Jerusalem by the 
attempt of the emperor to erect his statue in the 
Temple is well known (Joseph. Az. xviii. 8, § 2). 
It is then argued that the writer designed to por- 
tray Caligula under the name of the sensual tyrant 
who had in earlier times held Egypt and Syria, 
while he sought to nerve his countrymen for their 
struggle with heathen power, by reminding them 
of earlier deliverances. It is unnecessary to urge 
the various details in which the parallel between the 
acts of Caligula and the narrative fail. Such dif- 
ferences may haye been part of the writer’s dis- 
guise; but it may be well questioned whether the 
position of the Jews in the early time of the empire, 
or under the later Ptolemies, was not generally such 


persecuting civil power would, perhaps, always present 
the same general features. 
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that a narrative like 3 Mace. would find a ready 
auditory. 

5. The language of the book betrays most clearly 
its Alexandrine origin. Both in yocabulary and 
construction it is rich, affected, and exaggerated. 
Some words occur nowhere else (Aaoypadia, ii. 28; 
mpoovoteAAcobat, ii. 29; Sarddpixos, vi. 20; 
xaprnpla, iv. 20; Budorpephs, vi. 8; Wuxova- 
Keto Oat, Y. 25; pobBpts, vil. 9 H tovT 6Bpoxos, 
vi. 45 peyadonparwp, vi. 2; wupoBpexns, iv. 6; 
mpokarackippovobat, iv. 1; dvemiorpémtws, i. 
20); others are used in strange senses (éxvevery, 
Met. iii. 22; wapaBacircdw, vi. 24; éuropmdw, 
Met. vii. 5); others are yery rare or characteristic 
of late Greek writers (ém:Badpa, ii. 31; Kardarw- 
ats, li. 145; eyOecpos, ti. 21; ampdarwros, iii. 
145 daoyieria, v- 42; arapamddicros, vi. 28; 
ppikacwds, lil. 17; weyarouepa, Vi. 33; orxvdmds, 
iil. 25; Kecodmvadoy, ii. 29; efaroaroAn, iv. 4). 
The form of the sentences is strained (e. g. i. 15, 
17, ii. 31, iii. 23, iv. 11, vii. 17, 19, &e.), and every 
description is loaded with rhetorical ornament (e. g. 
iv. 2,5; vi. 45). As a natural consequence the 
meaning is often obscure (e. g. i. 9, 14, 19, iv. 5, 
14), and the writer is led into exaggerations which 
are historically incorrect (vii. 2, 20, vy. 2; comp. 
Grimm). 

6. From the abruptness of the commencement 
(6 5€ SiAowdrwp) it has been thought (Ewald, 
Gesch. iy. 535) that the book is a mere fragment 
of a larger work. Against this view it may be 
urged that the tenor of the book is one and dis- 
tinct, and brought to a perfect issue. It must, 
however, be noticed that in some MSS. (44, 125, 
Parsons) the beginning is differently worded::-« Now 
in these days king Ptolemy”; and the reference in 
li. 25 (r@v mpoaodederyuevwr) is to some passage 
not contained in the present narrative. It is possi- 
ble that the narrative may have formed the sequel 
to an earlier history, as the //ellenica continue, 
without break or repetition, the history of Thucy- 
dides (wera 8¢ radra, Xen. /eli. i. 1); or we may 
suppose (Grimm, /inl. § 4) that the introductory 
chapter has been lost. 

7. The evidence of language, which is quite 
sufficient to fix the place of the composition of the 
book at Alexandria, is not equally decisive as to 
the date. It might, indeed, seem to belong to the 
early period of the empire (8. c. 40-70), when for 
a Jew all hope lay in the record of past triumphs, 
which assumed a fabulous grandeur from the con- 
trast with present oppression. But such a date is 
purely conjectural; and in the absence of any direct 
proof it is unsafe to trust to an impression which 
cannot claim any decisive authority, from the very 
imperfect knowledge which we possess of the relig- 
ious history of the Jews of the dispersion. If, how- 
ever, Hwald’s theory be correct, the date falls within 
the limits which have been suggested. 

8. The uncertainty of the date of the composi- 
tion of the book corresponds with the uncertainty 
of its history. In the Apostolical Canons (Can. 
85) “three books of the Maccabees ”’ are mentioned 
(MariaBalwy Tpla, one MS. reads 8’), of which 
this is probably the third, as it occupies the third 
place in the oldest Greek MSS., which contain also 
the so-called fourth book. It is found in a Syriac 
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translation, and is quoted with marked respect by 
Theodoret (ad Dan. xi. 7) of Antioch (died cir. 
A. D. 457). “Three books of the Maccabees ”’ 
(MakkaBaire y’) are placed at the head of the 
antilegomena of the O.'T. in the catalogue of 
Nicephorus; and in the Synopsis, falsely ascribed to 
Athanasius, the third book is apparently described 
as “ Ptolemaica,”’ from the name of the royal hero,” 
and reckoned doubtfully among the disputed books. 
On the other hand the book seems to have found 
no acceptance in the Alexandrine or Western 
churches, a fact which confirms the late date as- 
signed to it, if we assume its Alexandrine origin. 
It is not quoted, as far as we know, in any Latin 
writer, and does not occur in the lists of canonical 
and apocryphal books in the Gelasian Decretals. 
No ancient Latin version of it occurs; and as it ig 
not contained in the Vulgate it has been excluded 
from the canon of the Romish church. 

9. In modern times it has been translated into 
Latin (first in the Complutensian Polyglott); Ger- 
man (De Wette and Augusti, Bibeliibersetzung, 
1st ed.; and in an earlier version “ by Jo. Circem- 
berger, Wittenberg, 1554;’’ Cotton, Five Books, 
etc., p. xx.); and French (Calmet). The first 
English version was appended to “ A -bricfe and 
compendious table . . . opening the way to the 
principall histories of the whole Bible . . . London, 
1550.”’ This version with a few alterations (Cotton, 
p- xx.) was included in a folio Bible published next 
year by J. Day; and the book was again published 
in 1563. A better translation was published by 
Whiston in his Authentic Documents (1727); and 
a new yersion, with short notes by Dr. Cotton (The 
Five Books of Maccabees in English . . . Oxford, 
1832). The Commentary of Grimm (Kurzgef. 
Handbuch) gives ample notices of the opinions of 
earlier commentators, and supersedes the necessity 
of using any other. 

IV. Tue Fourrn Book or MAccABEES 
(MakkaBatwy 8, eis MarkaBalovs Adyos) con- 
tains a rhetorical narrative of the martyrdom of 
Eleazer and of the “ Maccabzean family,”’ following 
in the main the same outline as 2 Mace. The sec- 
ond title of the hook, On the Supreme Sovereignty 
of Reason (rep) adroxpdtopos Aoytouod), explains 
the moral use which is made of the history. The 
author in the introduction discusses the nature of 
reason and the character of its supremacy, which 
he then illustrates by examples taken from Jewish 
history ($§ 1-3, Hudson). Then turning to his 
principal proof of the triumpiant power of reason, 
he gives a short summary of the causes which led 
to the persecution of Antiochus (§ 4), and in the 
remainder of the book describes at length the death 
of Eleazer (§§ 5-7), of the seven brethren (8-14), 
and of their mother (15-19), enforcing the lessons 
which he would teach by the words of the martyrs 
and the reflections which spring from them. The 
last section (20) is evidently by another hand. 

2. The book was ascribed in early times to Jo- 
sephus. Eusebius (H. /. iii. 10, remdynrau 5& Kad 
dAdo ovk ayevves cmovdarua TH avdp) —?. e. 
Iwohme— ep) ad’rokpatopos Aoyiopod, B tives 
MakkaBairdy éréypayav), and Jerome, following 
him (De Vir. ill. 13, ** Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 
inscribitur ep) abroxpdropos Aoyiouod valde 


‘ 


@ This title occurs only in the Synopsis of the 
Pseudo-Athanasius (p. 482, ed. Migne). Athanasius 
omits the Maccabees in his detailed list. The text at 
present stands MaxkaBaika PiBdia 8 Trodemaind. 


But Credner (Zur Gesch. d. Kan. 144 note) conjectures 
with great probability that the true reading is Maxx, 
AiBX. Kai IroA.: Kai and § can frequently be scarcely 
distinguished in cursive MSS. 
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elegans habetur, in quo et Maccabeorum sunt 
digesta martyria,’” comp. Jerome, adv, Pal. ii.), 
also Photius (ap. Philostorg. 1. /. 1. 7d uévrovye 
réruprov ind "lwohmov yéypapbar Kal aids 
ovvooAoy@y, SO that at that time the judgment 
was disputed), and Suidas (s. v. "Iéanmos) — give 
this opinion without reserve; and it is found under 
his name in many MSS. of the great Jewish his- 
torian. On the other hand, Gregory of Nazianzus 
quotes the book (Orat. xv. 22) as though he was 
unacquainted with the author, and in the Alexan- 
drine and Sinaitic MSS. it is called simply “ the 
fourth of Maccabees.’ The internal evidence against 
the authorship by Josephus is so great as to out- 


weigh the testimony of Eusebius, from whom it is | 


probable that the later statements were derived; 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that the book 
was assigned to Josephus by a mere conjecture, 
which the style and contents alike show to be 
unfounded. It is possible that a tradition was 
preserved that the author's name was Josephus 
C?Iiéonmos), in which case the confusion would be 
more easy. 

3. If we may assume that the authorship was 
attributed to Josephus only by error, no evidence 
remains to fix the date of the book. It is only 
certain that it was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and probably after 2 Mace. The 
character of the composition leads the reader to 
suppose that it was not a mere rhetorical exercise, 
but an earnest effort to animate the Jewish nation 
to face real perils. In which case it might be re- 
ferred, not unnaturally, to the troubled times which 
immediately preceded the war with Vespasian (cir. 
A. D. 67). ; 

4. As a historical document the narrative is of 
no value. Its interest centres in the fact that it 
is a unique example of the didactic use which the 
Jews made of their history. Ewald (Gesch. iv. 
556) rightly compares it with the sermon of later 
times, in which a Scriptural theme becomes the 
subject of an elaborate and practical comment. 
The style is very ornate and labored; but it is 
correct and vigorous, and truly Greek. The rich- 
ness and boldness of the yocabulary is surprising. 
Many words, coined in an antique mould, seem to 
be peculiar to the book, as abtodéamoros, é0vd- 
TANKTOS, EMTaUNTwpP, KoTMoTANOHs, KoTMopo- 
peiv, wadakopuxely, vicrpndAacia, maboxpateic- 
Oa, etc.; others belong to later types, as abte- 
tovodtns, apxtepao0ar; others are used in mean- 
ings which are found in late writers, as rndaAcov- 
xelv, ayiorela, aphynua; and the number of 
prepositional compounds is very large — évaroo- 
pparylCew, eevperiCer, ericapmoAoyetobat, emip- 
pwyoroyeiabat, mpocemikararelyety. 

5. The philosophical tone of the book is essen- 
tially stoical; but the stoicism is that of a stern 
legalist. The dictates of reason are supported by 
the remembrance of noble traditions, and by the 
hope of a glorious future. The prospect of the 
life to come is clear and wide. The faithful are 
seen to rise to endless bliss; the wicked to descend 
to endless torment, varying in intensity. But while 
the writer shows, in this respect, the effects of the 
full culture of the Alexandrine school, and in part 
advances beyond his predecessors, he offers no trace 
of that deep spiritual insight which was quickened 
by Christianity. The Jew stands alone, isolated 
by character and by blessing (comp. Gfrorer, 
Philo, etc., ii. 173 ff; Daehne, Jiid.-Alex. Relig. 
Philos. ii. 190 ff.). 
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6. The original Greek is the only ancient text 
in which the book has been published, but a Syriac 
version is said to be preserved in MS. at Milan 
(Grimm, Hinl. § 7). In recent times the work 
has hardly received so much attention as it de- 
serves. The first and only complete commentary 
is that of Grimm, (zeg. Handbuch), which errs 
only by extreme elaborateness. An Inglish trans- 
lation has been published by Dr. Cotton (The Five 
Books of Maccabees, Oxf. 1832). The text is given 
in the best form by Bekker in his edition of Jose- 
plus (Lips. 1855-56). 

7. Though it is certain that our present book is 
that which old writers described, Sixtus Senensis 
(Bibl. Sancta, p. 87, ed. 1575) gives a very interest- 
ing account of another fourth book of Maccabees, 
which he saw in a library at Lyons, which was after- 
wards burnt. It was in Greek, and contained the 
history of John Hyrcanus, continuing the narrative 
directly after the close of the first book. Sixtus 
quotes the first words: ka) wera 7d aroxravOjvat 
Tov Sluwva eyevnOn Iwayns vids avTov apxiepeds 
avr avrod, but this is the only fragment which 
rewains of it. The history, he says, was nearly the 
same as that in Jos. Ant. xiii., though the style 
was very different from his, abounding in Hebrew 
idioms. The testimony is so exact and explicit, 
that we can see no reason for questioning its accu- 
racy, and still less for supposing (with Calmet) 
that Sixtus saw only the so-called fifth book, 
which is at present preserved in Arabic. 

V. Tue Firrn Book or MAcCABEES just 
mentioned may call for a very brief notice. It is 
printed in Arabie in the Paris and London Poly- 
glotts; and contains a history of the Jews from the 
attempt of Heliodorus to the birth of our Lord. 
The writer made use of the first two books of Mac- 
cabees and of Josephus, and has no claim to be con- 
sidered an independent authority. His own knowl- 
edge was very imperfect, and he perverts the state- 
ments which he derives from others. He must have 
lived after the fall of Jerusalem, and probably out 
of Palestine, though the translation bears very clear 
traces of Hebrew idioms, so that it has been sup- 
posed that the book was originally written in He- 
brew, or at least that the Greek was strongly mod- 
ified by Hebrew influence. The book has been 
published in English by Dr. Cotton (Five Books, 
ete.). B. F. W. 

* MACCABE/US, more correctly Macca- 
BAUS (MarkaBatos: Machabeus) occurs repeat- 
edly in 1 and 2 Mace. as the surname of Judas the 
son of Mattathias (1 Mace. ii. 4, iii. 1, v. 24, viii. 
20; 2 Mace. ii. 19, v. 27, viii. 1, xiv. 6), but more 
frequently alone, as the rendering of 6 MakkaBaios, 
“the Maccabee ” (2 Mace. viii. 5,16, x. 16, 19, 21, 
25, 30, 33, 35, xi. 6, 7, 15, xii. 19, 20, xiii. 24, 
xiv. 27, 30, xv. 7, 21), Judas, however, being al- 
ways referred to. In 2 Mace. x. 1 the article is 
omitted, and so in 1 Macc. y. 34 in the Roman 
edition (but Alex. 6 Maxk.). On the name and 
family see the art. MA CCABEES. A. 


MACEDONIA (Makedovia), the first part 
of Europe which received the Gospel directly from 
St. Paul, and an important scene of his subsequent 
missionary labors and the labors of his companions. 
So closely is this region associated with apostolic 
journeys, sufferings, and epistles, that it has truly 
been called by one of our English travellers a kind 
of Holy Land (Clarke’s Travels, ch. xi.). For 
details see NrApoLIs, PHILipri, AMPHIPOLIS, 
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APOLLONIA, THESSALONICA, and BerwA. We 
confine ourselyes here to explaining the geograph- 
ical and political import of the term ‘ Macedonia ”’ 
as employed in the N. T., with some allusion to 
its earlier use in the Apocrypha, and one or two 
general remarks on St. Paul’s journeys through the 
district, and the churches which he founded there. 

Tn a rough and popular description it is enough 
to say that Macedonia is the region bounded inland 
by the range of Hzmus or the Balkan northwards, 
and the chain of Pindus westwards, beyond which 
the streams flow respectively to the Danube and 
the Adriatic; that it is separated from Thessaly on 
the south by the Cambunian hills, running easterly 
from Pindus to Olympus and the Aigean; and that 
it is divided on the east from Thrace by a less 
definite mountain-boundary running southwards 
from Hemus. Of the space thus enclosed, two 
of the most remarkable physical features are two 
great plains, one watered by the Axius, which 
comes to the sea at the Thermaic gulf, not far 
from Thessalonica; the other by the Strymon, 
which, after passing near Philippi, flows out below 
Amphipolis. Between the mouths of these two 
rivers a remarkable peninsula projects, dividing 
itself into three points, on the farthest of which 
Mount Athos rises nearly into the region of per- 
petual snow. Across the neck of this peninsula St. 
Paul travelled more than once with his companions. 

This general sketch would sufficiently describe 
the Macedonia which was ruled over by Philip and 
Alexander, and which the Romans conquered from 
Perseus. At first the conquered country was di- 
vided by Aimilfus Paulus into four districts. Mace- 
donia Prima was on the east of the Strymon, and 
had Amphipolis for the capital. Macedonia Secunda 
stretched between the Strymon and the Axius, with 
Thessalonica for its metropolis. The third and 
fourth districts lay to the south and the west. 
This division was only temporary. The whole of 
Macedonia, along with Thessaly and a large tract 
along the Adriatic, was made one province’ and 
centralized under the jurisdiction of a proconsul, 
who resided at Thessalonica. We have now reached 
the definition which corresponds with the usage of 
the term in the N. T. (Acts xvi. 9, 10, 12, 
xvili. 5, xix. 21, 22, 29, xx. 1, 3, xxvii. 2; Rom. 
xv. 26; 1 Gor. xvi. 5; 2) Cor. i. 16, ii. 13; vil. 5, 
Vill. 1, ix. 2, 4, xi. 9; Phil. iv. 15;°1 Thess. i. 
7, 8, iv. 10; 1 Tim. i. 3). Three Roman provinces, 
all very familiar to us in the writings of St. Paul, 
divided the whole space between the basin of the 
Danube and Cape Matapan. The border-town of 
Intyrrcum was Lissus on the Adriatic. The 
boundary-line of AcHArA nearly coincided, except 
in the western portion, with that of the kingdom 
of modern Greece, and ran in an irregular line 
from the Acroceraunian promontory to the Bay of 
Thermopyle and the north of Eubea. By sub- 
tracting these two provinces, we define Macedonia. 

The history of Macedonia in the period between 
the Persian wars and the consolidation of the Roman 
provinces in the Levant is touched in a very in- 
teresting manner by passages in the Apocrypha. 
In Esth. xvi. 10, Haman is described as a Mace- 
donian, and in xiy. 14 he is said to have contrived 
his plot for the purpose of transferring the kingdom 
of the Persians to the Macedonians. ‘This sufli- 
ciently betrays the late date and spurious character 
of these apocryphal chapters: but it is curious thus 
to have our attention turned to the early struggle 
of Persia and Greece. Macedonia played a great 
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part in this struggle, and there is little doubt that 
Ahasuerus is Xerxes. The ,history of the Macca- 
bees opens with vivid allusions to Alexander the 
son of Philip, the Macedonian king ?AAééavdpos 
6 Tod PiAlmmov 6 Bactrcds 6 Makeday), who 
came out of the land of Chettiim and smote Da- 
rius king of the Persians and Medes (1 Mace. i. 1), 
and who reigned first among the Grecians (id. vi. 
2). A little later we have the Roman conquest of 
Perseus “king of the Citims” recorded (ib. yiii. 
5). Subsequently in these Jewish annals we find 
the term « Macedonians ”’ used for the soldiers of 
the Seleucid successors of Alexander (2 Mace. yiii. 
20). In what is called the Fifth Book of Macea- 
bees this usage of the word is very frequent, and 
is applied not only to the Seleucid princes at An- 
tioch, but to the Ptolemies at Alexandria (see 
Cotton’s Mive Books of Maccabees, Oxford, 1832). 
It is evident that the words ‘“ Macedonia” and 
‘“‘ Macedonian ”’ were fearfully familiar to the Jew- 
ish mind; and this gives a new significance to the 
vision by which St. Paul was invited at Troas to 
the country of Philip and Alexander. 

Nothing can exceed the interest and impressive- 
ness of the occasion (Acts xvi. 9) when a new and 
religious meaning was given to the well-known 
avnp Maredév of Demosthenes (Phil. i. p. 43), 
and when this part of Europe was designated as 
the first to be trodden by an Apostle. The account 
of St. Paul’s first journey through Macedonia 
(Acts xvi. 10-xvii. 15) is marked by copious de- 
tail and well-defined incidents. At the close of 
this journey he returned from Corinth to Syria by 
sea. On the next occasion of visiting Kurope, 
though he both went and returned through Mace- 
donia (Acts xx. 1-6), the narrative is a very slight 
sketch, and the route is left uncertain, except as 
regards Philippi. Many years elapsed before St. 
Paul visited this province again; but from 1 Tim. 
i. 3 it is evident that he did accomplish the wish ex- 
pressed during his first imprisonment. (Phil. ii. 24.) 

The character of the Macedonian Christians is 
set before us in Scripture in a very favorable light. 
The candor of the Bereans is highly commended 
(Acts xvii. 11); the Thessalonians were evidently 
objects of St. Paul's peculiar affection (1 Thess. ii. 
8, 17-20, iii. 10); and the Philippians, besides 
their general freedom from blame, are noted as re- 
markable for their liberality and self-denial (Phil. 
iv. 10, 14-19; see 2 Cor. ix. 2, xi. 9). It is worth 
noticing, as a fact almost typical of the change 
which Christianity has produced in the social life 
of Europe, that the female element is conspicuous 
in the records of its introduction into Macedonia. 
The Gospel was first preached there to a small con- 
gregation of women (Acts xvi. 13); the first con- 
vert was a woman (ib. ver. 14); and, at least at 
Philippi, women were prominent as active workers 
in the cause of religion (Phil. iv. 2, 3). 

It should be obseryed that, in St. Paul’s time, 
Macedonia was well intersected by Roman roads, 
especially by the great Via Egnatia, which con- 
nected Philippi and Thessalonica, and also led 
towards Illyricum (Rom. xy. 19). The antiquities 
of the country have been well explored and de- 
scribed by many trayellers. The two best works 
are those of Cousinéry ( Voyage dans la Macedoine, 
Paris, 1831) and Leake (TZravels in Northern 
Greece, London, 1835). AEROS Ig 

* It is still a question whether Luke's usage 
distinguishes Macedonia and Thrace from each 
other or regards. them as one. This depends in 
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part on the interpretation of the controverted jr1s 
éor) mpdrn ris pepldos rijs Maxedovlas drs 
(Acts xvi. 12). Rettig ( Questiones Philippienses) 
maintains that Thrace was not attached to Mace- 
donia till the time of Vespasian, and that Luke, 
consistently with that fact, speaks of Philippi as 
the first city in Macedonia which Paul reached 
after crossing from Asia into Europe. Hence 
Neapolis (Kavalla), where he landed, belonged to 
Thrace and not to Macedonia, as was true at a 
later period. On one side see Lechler’s Dez Apos- 
tel Geschichten, p. 231 f. (Dr. Schaeffer's transl. 
in Lange’s Commentary, p. 304), and on the other, 
Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 202 f. (1854). There 
is another supposition. Instead of speaking of 
Philippi as topographically * first’ in Macedonia, 
because Luke meant to assign Neapolis to Thrace, 
he may haye thought of the city and its harbor as 
one, whether this distinction of provinces existed 
at that time or not. That Luke was familiar with 
this identification of town and port is manifest; 
for in Acts xvi. 11, he says that Paul and his 
companions sailed to Philippi (edOvdpounoaper), 
whereas they went thither by land from Neapolis, 
and in Acts xx. 6, that they sailed from Philippi 
(€éemAcdouuev), whereas they went down to the 
coast, and embarked at Neapolis. 

Other references. — Forbiger, Handbuch der 
alten Geogr. iii. 1049-1071. Hoffmann, Griechen- 
land wu. die Griechen, i. 1-132. Pauly, Real-/n- 
cyclopddie, iv. 1132-1142. H. Holland, 77avels 
in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, 
etc. (1812 and 1813). Pouqueyille, Voyage dans 
la Grece (1820). Revue Archéologique (1860), two 
brief articles entitled Daton, Néapolis, les mines 
de Philippes. ‘Two numbers haye appeared (1865) 
of the Mission Archéologique de Macédoine, by 
MM. Heuzey and Daumet (published by order of the 
French emperor). They relate chiefly to Kavala, 
the ancient Neapolis, but contain also a map of 
Philippi and the neighborhood. See also A Journey 
to Neupolis and Philippi in the Bibl. Sacra, xviii. 
866-898; and the article ** Macedonien”’ in Her- 
zog’s Real-Encyk. viii. 633-638. H. 


Coin of Macedonia. 


MACEDO'NIAN (Makedév: [Macedo]) 
occurs in A. V. only in Acts xxvii. 2. In the 
other cases (Acts xvi. 9, xix. 29, 2 Cor. ix. 2, 4), 
our translators render it ‘* of Macedonia.” 

* « Macedonian ’’ occurs also several times in 
the A. V. in the Apocrypha, namely, 1 Mace. i. 
1, vi. 2; 2 Mace. viii. 20; Esth. xvi. 10, 14. For 
the wide sense in which it is used in 2 Mace. viii. 


a * Josephus says (Ant. xviii. 5, § 1), that Mache- 
rus was in the power of Aretas at the time of his 
daughter’s flight thence. Some deny therefore that 
John’s martyrdom could have taken place there; but 
as Josephus states that it did (ratty xrivyyta, Ant. 
xviii. 5, § 2), the contradiction, if there be any, falls on 
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10, see the note of Grimm 7m loc., and the remarks 
in the art. MAcepontrA, p. 1727 6. A. 

* MACH AYRUS (Maxaipods) is the name 
of the castle in which, according to Josephus (Ant. 
xviii. 5, § 2; B. J. vii. 6, §§ 1-4), John the Bap- 
tist was imprisoned and put to death by Herod 
Antipas. (See Matt. xiv. 3-5.) In 1806 Seetzen 
identified the place with the ruins of the present 
Mkauer, east of the Jordan, on a lofty crag over- 
hanging the Zerka-Mwin (the ancient Jabbok). 
See Reisen, ii. 872 f. It was originally a tower 
built by Alexander Janneus as a check on the 
Arab freebooters in that quarter. It is surrounded 
by ravines, at some points not less than 175 feet 
deep, and in addition to its natural strength, was 
strongly fortified. In Herod’s time it was rendered 
still more attractive by its splendid porticos and 
reservoirs, and is known to have been a favorite 
retreat of this luxurious prince. Pliny speaks of 
it as “¢secunda quondam arx Judes ab Hierosoly- 
mis” (Nat. Hist. v.15). It has been said that 
Macherus, though transferred from one occupant 
to another, was never actually reduced by seige or 
taken by storm. Its supplies of water are almost 
unfailing. After the destruction of Jerusalem it 
fell into the hands of the Sicaviz,a band of out- 
laws of whom we read in Acts xxi. 38. 


The Evangelists state that John was cast into 
prison, but do not mention where the prison was 
situated, or where the feast was held at which the 
order was given for his execution. As nothing in 
their narrative, however, contradicts that view, we 
may conclude that Josephus was well informed, 
and that John was incarcerated and beheaded in 
Macherus (TrBERTAS).¢ His confinement was not 
so strict as to exclude the visits of friends (Matt. 
ii. 2 ff.; Luke vii. 18); and hence it was from 
this castle, in all probability, that he sent two of 
his disciples to Christ to inquire of him whether 
he was the Messiah, or they should look for an- 
other (Luke vii. 20). Into one of the deep ravines 
beneath the fortress the headless body of John 
(rd TT@UA AUTOV; Mark vi. 29) may have been 
east, which his disciples took up and buried, and 
then went and told Jesus (Matt. xiv. 12; Mark vi. 
29). It was from this castle that the Arab wife of 
Herod, repudiated by him for the sake of Herodias, 
fled to her father, Aretas king of Arabia, out of 
which grew the war between Herod and Aretas, 
which resulted in the defeat of Herod (Ant. xviii. 
5-1), and the capture of Damascus (alluded to 
in 2 Cor. xi. 32). The crag on which the old 
fortress stood is said to be visible from Jerusalem. 
[See JeRUSALEM, ii. 1178, note.] It was a saying 
of the Jews that the torches on Olivet announcing 
the appearance of the Passover moon could be seen 
from Tabor and the rocky heights of Machzerus 
(Schwartz, Das heil. Land, p. 54). 


The history of Macherus is well sketched by 
Gams (Johannes der Téufer im Geféngnisse, pp. 
50-82). For other notices, mainly historical or topo- 
graphical, see Jost’s Geschichte der Israeliten, ii. 
221 ff; Sepp’s Das Leben Christi, ii. 400-414, and 
Das heil. Land, i. 678; Milman’s History of the 


him, and not on the Evangelists. Some time elapsed 
between the flight and Herod’s war with Aretas (which 
was before John’s death), and during the interval 
Herod may in some way have become master of the 
fortress. John need not however be supposed to have 
been kept all the time in one place. Se? 1, 


i 
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Jews, ii. 892 f.; Ritter, Geogr. of Palestine, Gage’s 
transl. iii. 65, 70; Robinson’s Phys. Geogr. p. 
67. It was a long two days’ journey from Ma- 
cherus to Tiberias, the capital of Herod’s te- 
trarchy. H. 


MACH’BANAT [3 syl.] QS229 [one 
Jat, thick, Fiwst]: MeAxaBavat [Vat. Merxa- 
Bavya; HA. MeAxaBavvea;| Alex. MaxaBavat: 
Machbanai), one of the lion-faced warriors of Gad 


who joined the fortunes of David when living in 
retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 13). 


MACHBE’NAH (N23319 [hillock, hump, 
Fiirst]: MaxaBhva; Alex. Mayxaunva;* [Comp. 
MaxBnvd:] Machbena). Sheva, the father of 
Machbena, is named in the genealogical list of 
Judah as the offspring of Maachah, the concubine 
of Caleb ben-Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 49). Other names 
similarly mentioned in the passage are known to 
be those not of persons but of towns. The most 
feasible inference from this is, that Machbena was 
founded or colonized by the family of Maachah. 
To the position of the town, however, whether 
near Gazah, like MADMANNAH, or between Jeru- 
salem and Hebron, like GrBEA, we possess no 
clew. It is not named by Eusebius or Jerome, and 
does not seem to have been met with by any later 
traveller. G. 


MA’CHI (373: Maxxl; Alex. Maye: Ma- 
chi), the father of Geuel the Gadite, who went 
with Caleb and Joshua to spy out the land of Ca- 
naan (Num. xiii. 15). 


MA/CHIR (519 [sold, acquired] : [Rom. 
Maxip; Vat. Alex.] Maxesp: Machir), the eld- 
est son (Josh. xvii. 1) of the patriarch Manasseh 
by an Aramite or Syrian concubine (1 Chr. vii. 14, 
and the LXX. of Gen. xlvi. 20). His children 
are commemorated as having been caressed « by 
Joseph before his death (Gen. 1. 23). His wife's 
name is not preserved, but she was a Benjamite, 
the “ sister of Huppim and Shuppim”’ (1 Chr. vii. 
15). The only children whose names are given 
are his son Gilead, who is repeatedly mentioned 
(Num. xxvi. 29, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 1; 1 Chr. vii. 14, 
&e.), and a daughter, Abiah, who married a chief 
of Judah named Hezron (1 Chr, ii. 21, 24). The 
connection with Benjamin may perhaps have led 
to the selection by Abner of Mahanaim, which lay 
on the boundary between Gad and Manasseh, as 
the residence of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8); and 
that with Judah may have also influenced David 
to go so far north when driven out of his kingdom. 
At the time of. the conquest the family of Machir 
had become very powerful, and a large part of the 
country on the east of Jordan was subdued by 
them (Num. xxxii. 39; Deut. iii. 15). In fact to 
their warlike tendencies it is probably entirely due 
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that the tribe was divided, and that only the in- 
ferior families crossed the Jordan. So great was 
their power that the name of Machir occasionally 
supersedes that of Manasseh, not only for the east- 
ern territory, but even for the western half of the 
tribe also: see Judge vy. 14, where Machir occurs 
in the enumeration of the western tribes — “ Gil- 
ead” apparently standing for the eastern Manasseh 
in ver. 17; and still more unmistakably in Josh. 
xiii. 31, compared with 29. 

2. The son of Ammiel, a powerful sheykh of one 
of the trans-Jordanic tribes, but whether of Manas- 
seh — the tribe of his namesake — or of Gad, must 
remaig, uncertain till we know where Lo-debar, to 
which place he belonged, was situated. His name 
occurs but twice, but the part which he played was 
by no means an insignificant one. It was his for- 
tune to render essential service to the cause of Saul 
and of Dayid successively — in each case when they 
were in difficulty. Under his roof, when a cripple 
and friendless, after the death of his uncle and the 
ruin of his house, the unfortunate Mephibosheth 
found a home, from which he was summoned by 
Dayid to the honors and the anxieties of a resi- 
dence at the court of Jerusalem (2 Sam. ix. 4, 5). 
When David himself, some years later, was driven 
from his throne to Mahanaim, Machir was one of 
the three great chiefs who lavished on the exiled 
king and his soldiers the wealth of the rich pastoral 
district of which they were the lords — “ wheat, 
and barley, and flour, and parched corn, and beans, 
and lentiles, and parched pulse, and honey, and 
butter, and sheep, and cows’-milk cheese’ (2 Sam. 
xvii. 27-29). Josephus calls him the chief of the 
country of Gilead (Ant. vii. 9, § 8). G. 


MA’/CHIRITES, THE QD {patr.]: 
6 Maxipt; [ Vat. ] Alex. o Mayeipr: Machirite). 
The descendants of MAcurr the father of Gilead 
(Num. xxvi. 29). , 


MACH’MAS (Mayuds: Machmas), 1 Mace. 
ix. 73. [Micumasu. ] 


MACHNAD’‘EBAIT [4 syl.] 027224 [gift 
of the noble, Viirst; what like the liberal? Ges. ]: 
MaxadvaBod; Alex. MayvadaaBov: Mechnede- 
bar), one of the sons of Bani who put away his 
foreign wife at Kzra’s command (Iizr. x. 40). The 
marginal reading of A. V. is Mubnadebai. which 
is found in some copies. In the corresponding list 
of 1 Isdr. ix. 34 the place of this name is occupied 
by ‘of the sons of Ozora,”’ which may be partly 
traced in the original. 

MACHPE’LAH (always with the article — 
map [the portion, lot}: +d durdAody, also 
Ca) omnaAatoy to durdAodv: duplex, also spelunca 
duplex), the spot containing the timbered field, in 
the end of which was the cave which Abraham 
purchased © from the Bene-Heth [sons of Heth], 


@ The Targum characteristically says “ circum- 
cised.” 

6 There are several considerations which may lead 
us to doubt whether we are warranted by the Biblical 
narrative in affixing a personal sense to the name of 
Gilead, such as the very remote period from which that 
name as attached to the district dates (Gen. xxxi ), 
and also such passages as Num. xxxii, 39, and Deut. 
iii. J5. (See Kwald, Gesch. ii. 477, 478, 493.) 

¢ The story of the purchase current amongst the 
modern Arabs of Hebron, as told by Wilson (Lands, 
ete , i. 861), is a counterpart of the legend of the 

109 


stratagem by which the Phoenician Dido obtained land 
enough for her city of Byrsa. ‘Ibrahim asked only 
as much ground as could be covered with a cow’s 
hide; but after the agreement was concluded he cut 
the hide into thongs, and surrounded the whole of the 
space now forming the Haram.’ The story is remark- 
able, not only for its repetition of the older Semitic 
fale, but for its complete departure from the simple 
and open character of Abraham, as set forth in the 
Biblical narrative. A,similar story is told of other 
places, but, like Byrsa, their names contain something 
suggestive of the hide. The writer has not been able 
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and which became the burial-place of Sarah, Abra- | 
ham himself, Isaac, Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob. | 
Abraham resided at Bethel, Hebron and Gerar, 
Lut the field which contained his tomb was the 
only spot which positively belonged to him in the 
Land of Promise. ‘That the name applied to the 
ceneral locality, and not to either the field or the 
cavern,” is evident from Gen. xxiii. 17, “the field 
of Ephron which was in Machpelah ... the field 
and the cave which was therein,’’ although for 
convenience of expression both field and cave are 
occasionally called by the name. Its position is — 
with one exception uniformly — specified as “facing 


o28">y) Mamre” (Gen. xxiii. 17, 19, xkv. 9, 
xlix. 80, 1.13). What the meaning of this ancient 


name — not met with beyond the book of Genesis 
—may be, appears quite uncertain. The older 


interpreters, the LXX., Vulgate, Targums of On- 
kelos and Pseudo-jonathan, Peshito, Veneto-Greek, 
etc., explain it as meaning “ double’? — the double 
cave or the double field — but the modern lexicog- 
raphers interpret it, either by comparison with the 
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Ethiopic, as Gesenius (Tes. 704 6), an allotted or 
separated place; or again—as Fiirst (Handwb. 
733 7) —the undulating spot. The one is probably 
as near the real meaning as the other. 


Beyond the passages already cited, the Bible 
contains no mention either of the name Machpelah 
or of the sepulchre of the Patriarchs. Unless this 
was the sanctuary of Jehovah to which Absalom 
had vowed or pretended to have vowed a pilgrim- 
age, when absent in the remote Geshur (2 Sam. 
xy. 7), no allusion to it has been discovered in the- 
records of David's residence at Hebron, nor yet 
in the struggles of the Maccabees, so many of 
whose battles were fought in and around it. It 
is a remarkable instance of the absence among 
the ancient Hebrews of that veneration for holy 
places which is so eminently characteristic of 
modern Orientals. But there are few, if any, of 
the ancient sites of Palestine of whose genuine- 
ness we can feel more assured than Machpelah. 
The traditional spot has everything in its favor as 
far as position goes ; while the wall which incloses 


Mosque at Hebron. 


the Haram, or sacred precinct in which the sepul- 
chres themselves are reported, and probably with 
truth, still to lie —and which is the only part at 
present accessible to Christians —is a monument 
certainly equal, and probably superior in age to 
anything remaining in Palestine. It is a quadran- 


tion, except two small entrances at the S. BE. and 
S. W. corners. It stands nearly on the crest of the 
hill which forms the eastern side of the valley on 
the slopes and bottom of which the town is strewn, 
and it is remarkable how this venerable structure, 
quite affecting in its hoary gray color and the 


gular building of about 200 feet in length by 115%archaic forms of its masonry, thus rising above the 


in width, its dark gray walls rising 50 or 60 in 
height, without window or opening of any deserip® 


meaner buildings which it has so often beheld in 
ruins, dignifies, and so to speak accentuates, the 


to trace any connection of this kind in any of the 
names of Machpelah or Hebron. 


a The LXX. invariably attach the name to the cave: 
see xxiii. 19, ev 76 ormAaiw Tod aypod TH SitAG. This 
is followed by Jerome. 
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general monotony of the town of Hebron. The 
ancient Jewish tradition @ ascribes its erection to 
David (Jichus ha-Aboth in Hottinger, Cippi Hebr. 
p- 380), thus making it coeval with the pool in the 
valley below; but, whatever the worth of this 
tradition, it may well be of the age of Solomon,” for 
the masonry is even more antique in its character 
than that of the lower portion of the south and 
southwestern walls of the Haram at Jerusalem, 
and which many critics ascribe to Solomon, while 
even the severest allows it to’be of the date of 
Herod. The date must always remain a mystery, 
but there are two considerations which may weigh 
in favor of fixing it very early. 1. That often as 
the town of Hebron may have been destroyed, this, 
being a tomb, would always be spared. 2. It can- 
not on architectural grounds be later than Herod’s 
time, while on the other hand it is omitted from 


’ the catalogue given by Josephus of the places which 


he rebuilt or adorned. Had Herod erected the 
inclosure round the tombs of the fathers of the 
nation, it is hardly conceivable that Josephus would 
have omitted to extol it, especially when he men- 
tions apparently the very structure now existing. 
His words on this occasion are “the monuments 
(uyneta) of Abraham and his sons are still to be 
seen in the town, all of fine stone and admirably 
wrought” (rdavu KaAfs wapudpou kad pirotiuws 
eipyacmeva, Bw lVn O'S) ti) ; 

Of the contents of this inclosure we have only 
the most meagre and confused accounts. The spot 
is one of the most sacred of the Moslem sanctuaries, 
and since the oceupation of Palestine by them it 
has been entirely closed to Christians, and partially 
so to Jews, who are allowed, on rare occasions only, 
to look in through a hole. A great part of the 
area is occupied by a building which is now a 
mosque, and was probably originally a church, but 
of its date or style nothing is known. The sepul- 
chres of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, 
Jacob and Leah, are shown on the floor of the 
mosque, covered in the usual Mohammedan style 
with rich carpets: but the real sepulchres are, as 
they were in the 12th and 16th centuries, in a 
cave below the floor (Benj. of Tudela: Jichus ha- 
Aboth: Monro). In this they resemble the tomb 
of Aaron on Mount Hor. [See p. 1087.] ‘The 
cave, according to the earliest and the latest testi- 
mony, opens to the south. This was the report of 
Monro’s servant in 1833; and Arculf particularly 
mentions the fact that the bodies lay with their 
heads to the north, as they would do if deposited 
from the south. A belief seems to prevail in the 
town that the cave communicates with some one 
of the modern sepulchres at a considerable distance, 
outside of Hebron (Loewe, in Zeitung des Judenth. 
June 1, 1839). 

The accounts of the sacred inclosure at Hebron 
will be found collected by Ritter (/rdkunde, Pal- 
dstina, 209, &e., but especially 236-250); Wilson 
(Lands, ete., i. 363-367); Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 
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75-79). The chief authorities are Arculf (A. D. 
700); Benjamin of Tudela (A. p. cir. 1170); the 
Jewish tract Jichus ha- Aboth (in Hottinger, Oippi 
Hebraici ; and also in Wilson, i. 365); Ali Bey 
(Travels, A. D. 1807, ii. 232, 238); Giovanni 
Finati (Life by Bankes, ii. 236); Monro (Summer 
Ramble in 1833, i. 243); Loewe (in Zeituny des 
Judenih. 1839, pp. 272, 288). In a note by Asher 
to his edition of Benjamin of Tudela (ii. 92), men- 
tion is made of an Arabic MS. in the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Paris, containing an account of the con- 
dition of the mosque under Saladin. This MS. 
has not yet been published. ‘The travels of Ibrahim 
el-Khijari in 1669-70 —a small portion of which 
from the MS. in the Ducal Library at Gotha, has 
been published by Tuch, with Translation, ete. 
(Leipzig, Vogel, 1850)— are said to contain a 
minute description of the Mosque (Tuch, p. 2). 

A few words about the exterior, a sketch of the 
masonry, and a view of the town, showing the in- 
closure standing prominently in the foreground, 
will be found in Bartlett’s Walks, ete., 216-219. 
A photograph of the exterior, from the East (?) is 
given as No. 63 of Palestine as it is, by Rey. G. W. 
Bridges. A ground-plan exhibiting considerable 
detail, made by two Moslem architects who lately 
superintended some repairs in the Haram, and 
given by them to Dr. Barclay of Jerusalem, is 
engraved in Osborn’s Pal. Past and Present, p. 
364. G. 

* Tt is since the above article was written that 
this Moslem sanctuary over the cave of Machpelah 
was visited and entered by the Prince of Wales and 
some of his attendants. We are indebted to Dean 
Stanley, who accompanied the party on that occa- 
sion for an interesting report of this visit (Sermons 
in the Hast, ete., p. 141 ff.) of which we make the 
following abstract : — 

To overcome the difficulties which the fanaticism 
of the inhabitants of Hebron might place in the 
way of even a royal approach to the inclosure, a 
Firman was first requested from the Porte. But 
the government at Constantinople cautiously gave 
them only a discretionary letter of recommendation 
to the Governor of Jerusalem. It was necessary 
therefore to obtain the sanction of this intermediate 
functionary. This was not easily done. The 
Turkish governor not only had his own scruples 
with reference to such a profanation of the sacred 
place, but feared the personal consequences which 
he might suffer from the bigotry of the Moham- 
medans. After a refusal at first and much hesita- 
tion he consented, as an act of national courtesy, 
that the Prince should make the attempt to enter 
the Mosque (to guarantee his safety was out of the 
question), but unaccompanied except by two or 
three of his suite who were specially interested as 
savans and antiquaries. 

The day of the arrival at Hebron was the 7th 
of April, 1862. They passed into and through the 
town strongly escorted, through streets deserted 


‘a According to hap-Parchi (Asher’s Benj. p. 487), 
“the stones had formerly belonged to the Temple.” 
Ritter (Erdkunde, Palist. p. 240) goes so far as to sug- 
gest Joseph ! 

b The peculiarities of the masonry are these: (1.) 
Some of the stones are very large: Dr. Wilson men- 
tions one 88 ft. long, and 8 ft. 4in. deep. The lar- 
gest in the Haram wall at Jerusalem is 24s ft. But 
yet (2) the surface — in splendid preservation — is very 
finely worked, more so than the finest of the stones at 
the south and southwest portion of the inclosure at 


* 


Jerusalem ; the sunken part round the edges (absurdly 
called the * bevel ”) very shallow, with no resemblance 
at all to more modern “rustic work.” (3.) The cross- 
joints are not always vertical, but some are at an 
angle. (4.) The wall is divided by pilasters about 2 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 5 ft. apart, running the entire height 
of the ancient wall. It is very much to be wished 
that careful large photographs were taken of these 
walls from a near point. The writer is not aware that 
any such yet exist. 
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except by the soldiery, whose presence was necessary 
to guard against any fanatical attempt to avenge 
the supposed sacrilegious act. Arriving within the 
inclosure, they were ceremoniously received by the 
representatives of the forty hereditary guardians 
of the Mosque, into which they were immediately 
shown. The architecture of this plainly indicates 
its original use as a Christian church. The tombs, 
or rather cenotaphs which cover the actual sepulchres 
of the patriarchs, are inclosed each within a sep- 
arate shrine closed with gates. On the right of 
the inner portico before entering the main building, 
is the shrine of Abraham, and on the left that of 
Sarah, each closed with silver gates. The shrine 
of Abraham, after some manifestations of delay and 
of grief on the part of the guardians, was thrown 
open. It is described as a coflin-like structure, 
about six feet high, built of plastered stone or 
marble, and hung with three green carpets em- 
broidered with gold. The shrine of Sarah, as of 
the rest of the women, they were requested not to 
enter. Within the mosque are the tombs of Isaac 
and Rebekah, under separate chapels with windows 

‘in the walls, and inclosed with iron instead of silver 
gates. The shrines of Jacob and Leah in recesses 
corresponding to those of Abraham and Sarah, but 
opposite to the entrance of the mosque, are in a 
separate cloister inclosed with iron gates, through 
which may be seen two green banners resting 
against Leah’s tomb, the meaning of which is un- 
known. The general structure of Jacob’s tomb 
resembles that of Abraham, but the carpets are 
coarser. 

The correspondence of these monuments with 
the Biblical narrative is remarkable, in view of 
Mussulman ignorance and prejudice, and precludes 
the idea of a fanciful distribution of them. For, 
in the first place, the prominence given to Isaac 
is contrary to their prejudice in favor of Ishmael; 
and again, if they had followed mere probabilities, 
Rachel would haye occupied the place of the less 
favored Leah. 

Besides these six shrines, in a separate chamber 
reached by an aperture through the wall, is the 
shrine of Joseph, the situation of which varies from 
the Biblical account, but is in accordance with the 
tradition of the country, supported perhaps by an 
ambiguous expression of Josephus, to the effect 
that the body of Joseph, though first buried at 
Shechem, was afterwards brought to Hebron. 
There are also two ornamental shrines on the 
northern side of the mosque. But no traces of 
others were seen within the inclosure. 

To the cave itself there was no access. One 
indication of it in the shape of a circular hole at 
the corner of the shrine of Abraham, about eight 
inches across, one foot of the upper part built of 
strong masonry, but the lower part’ of the living 
rock, was alone visible. This aperture has been 
left in order to allow the sacred air of the sepulchre 
to escape into the Mosque, and also to allow a lamp 
to be suspended by a chain and burn over the 
grave. Kven this lamp was not lighted because, 
as they said, the saint did not “like to have a 
lamp in full daylight.” Whether the Mussulmans 
themselves are acquainted with any other entrance 
is doubtful. 

The reader will find the same information also 
in Stanley's Jewish Church, i. Appendix ii. p. 
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535 ff A plan of the mosque accompanies the 
narrative. On the purchase of the cave of Mach- 
pelah, see Epuron (Amer. ed.). Of the antiquity 
of the site, says Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 385) 
«IT have no doubt. . . . We have before us the 
identical cave, in which these patriarchs, with their 
wives, were reyerently gathered ‘ unto their people,’ 
one after another by their children. . . . Such a 
cave may last as long as the ‘everlasting hills’ of 
which it is a part; and from that to this day it has 
so come to pass, in‘the providence of God, that no 
nation or people has had possession of Machpelah 
who would have been disposed to disturb the ashes 
of the illustrious dead within it.” H. 


MAC’RON (Mdkpwv: Macer), the surname 
of Ptolemeus, or Ptolemee, the son of Dorymenes 
(1 Mace. iii. 38) and governor of Cyprus under 
Ptolemy Philometor (2 Macc. x. 12). = 


MA/DAI [2 syl.] (71D: MaSol [Madaty; 
Alex. Madai, Madai:] Mudoz), which occurs in 
Gen. x. 2 [and 1 Chr. i. 5] among the list of the 
sons of Japhet, has been commonly regarded as a 
personal appellation; and most commentators call 
Madai the third son of Japhet, and the progenitor 
of the Medes. But it is extremely doubtful whether, 
in the mind of the writer of Gen. x., the term 
Madai was regarded as representing a person. 
That the genealogies in the chapter are to some 
extent ethnic is universally allowed, and may be 
seen even in our Authorized Version (ver. 16-18). 
And as Gomer, Magog, Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, 
which are conjoined in Gen. x. 2 with Madai, are 
elsewhere in Scripture always ethnic and not per- 
sonal appellatives (Ez. xxvii. 13, xxxviii. 6, xxxix. 
6; Dan. viii. 21; Joel iii. 6; Ps. exx. 5; Is. Ixvi. 
19, &.), so it is probable that they stand for 
nations rather than persons here. In that case no 
one would regard Madai as a person; and we must 
remember that it is the exact word used elsewhere 
throughout Scripture for the well-known nation of 
the Medes. Probably therefore all that the writer 
intends to assert in Gen. x. 2 is, that the Medes, 
as well as the Gomerites, Greeks, Tibareni, Moschi, 
etc., descended from Japhet. Modern science has 
found that, both in physical type and in language, 
the Medes belong to that family of the human race 
which embraces the Cymry and the Greco-Romans. 
(See Prichard’s Phys. Hist. of Mankind, iv. 6-50; 
Ch. x. § 2-4; and comp. the article on the MEpEs.) 

irons 

MADIABUN (HuadaBoty ; Alex. Incov 
HuadaBovy; [Ald. MadiaBovv]). The sons of 
Madiabun, according to 1 Esdr. v. 58, were among 
the Levites who superintended the restoration of 
the Temple under Zorobabel. The name does not 
occur in the parallel narrative of Ezr. iii..9, and is 
also omitted in the Vulgate; nor is it easy to con- 
jecture the origin of the interpolation. Our trans- 
lators followed the reading of the Aldine edition. 


MA’DIAN ([Rom. Ald. Madidy; Vat. Sin. 
Alex.] Madiau: Madian, but Cod. Amiat. of N. T. 
Madiam), Jud. ii. 26; Acts vii. 29. [Mupran.] 

MADMANNAH (7327) [dunghill : 
Rom. Mayxapiu, Madunva ; Vat.] Maxaperm, 
Pes 3] Alex. BedeBnva, [Mayapnyn :] % 
Medemena, [Madmena]), one of the towns in the 
south district of Judah (Josh. xv. 81). It is named 


@ Note the change of m into 6, unusual in the 
Alex. MS., which usually follows the Hebrew more 


closely than the ordinary LXX. text: compare also 


MApDMENAH. 


a 
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with Hormah, Ziklag, and other remote places, and 
therefore cannot be identical with the MADMENAH 
of Isaiah. To Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomasticon, 
“ Medemana’’) it appears to have been well known. 
Tt was called in their time Menois, and was not far 
from Gaza. The first stage southward from Gaza 
is now el-Minydy (Rob. i. 602), which, in default 
of a better, is suggested by Kiepert (in his Map, 
1856) as the modern representative of Menois, and 
therefore of Madmannah. 

In the genealogical lists of 1 Chron., Madman- 
nah is derived from Caleb-ben-Hezron through his 
concubine Maachah, whose son Shaaph is recorded 
as the founder of the town (ii. 49). 

For the termination compare the neighboring 
place Sansannah. G. 


MADMEN (QO [dunghill]:¢ radows: 
silens), a place in Moab, threatened with destruc- 
tion in the denunciations of Jeremiah (xlviii. 2), 
but not elsewhere named, and of which nothing is 
yet known. G. 


MADMENAH (71227! [as above]: 
MadeBnvd: Medemena), one of the Benjamite vil- 
lages north of Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which 
were frightened away by the approach of Sen- 
nacherib along the northern road (Is. x. 81). Like 
others of the places mentioned in this, list, Mad- 
menah is not elsewhere named; for te MADMAN- 
WAH and MApMEN it can have no relation. Gese- 
nius (Jesaza, p. 414) points out that the verb in the 
sentence is active — ‘ Madmenah flies,’ not, as in 
A. V., ‘is removed ”’ (so also Michaelis, Biel fiir 
Ungelehrten). 

Madmenah is not impossibly alluded to by Isaiah 
(xxv. 10) in his denunciation of Moab, where the 
word rendered in A. V. “dunghill”’ is identical 
with that name. The original text (or Cethib), by 


a variation in the preposition (92 and WA), 
reads the “waters of Madmenah.”’ If this is so, 
the reference may be either to the Madmenah of 
Benjamin — one of the towns in a district abound- 
ing with corn and threshing-floors — or more ap- 
propriately still to MAapmeEn, the Moabite town. 
Gesenius (Jesaia, p. 786) appears to have overlooked 
this, which might have induced him to regard with 
more favor a suggestion which seems to have been 
first made by Joseph Kimchi. G. 

* The places on the march of Sennacherib to 
Jerusalem have usually been supposed to occur in 
a direct line; on this supposition Madmenah must 
have stood between Gibeah of Saul and Nob. But 
the army possibly may have moved in parallel 
columns, and thus some of the places mentioned 
have been lateral to each other and not successive. 
[Noz.] For an elaborate defense of this theory 
on topographical grounds, the reader may see 
Dr. Valentiner’s art. entitled Beitrag zur Topo- 
graphie des Stammes Benjamin, in Zeitschr. der 
deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch. xii. 164 ff, 169). HH. 

MADNESS. ‘The words rendered by “ mad,” 
« madman,” “madness,” etc., in the A. V., vary 
considerably in the Hebrew of the O. T. In Deut. 
xxviii. 28, 34, 1 Sam. xxi. 18, 14, 15, &e. (uavia, 
ete., in the LXX.), they are derivatives of the root 
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DIw, ‘to be stirred or excited; ”’ in Jer. xxv. 16, 
L. 38, li. 7, Eccl. i. 17, &e. (epipopd, LXX.), from 
the root Don, “to flash out,” applied (like the 
Greek pAéye.v) either to light or sound; in Is. 


xliv. 25, from D250, “to make void or foolish ” 


(uwpatvew, LXX.); in Zech. xii. 4, from rman, 
“to wander”? (€koracis, TXEX.)e Wine thes Nae 
they are generally used to render palveoOo or 
pavia (as in John x. 20; Acts xxvi. 24; 1 Cor. xiv. 
23); but in 2 Pet. ii. 16 the word is rapadpovta, 
and in Luke vi. 11 &yoi. These passages show 
that in Scripture “ madness’? is recognized as a 
derangement, proceeding either from weakness and 
misdirection of intellect, or from ungovernable 
violence of passion; and in both cases it is spoken 
of, sometimes as arising from the will and action 
of man himself, sometimes as inflicted judicially by 
the hand of God. In one passage alone (John x. 
20) is madness expressly connected with demoniacal 
possession, by the Jews in their cayil against our 
Lord [see DemMoniAcs]; in none is it referred to 
any physical causes. It will easily be seen how 
entirely this usage of the word is accordant to the 
general spirit and object of Scripture, in passing 
by physical causes, and dwelling on the moral and 
spiritual influences, by which men’s hearts may be 
affected, either from within or from without. 

It is well known that among oriental, as among 
most semi-civilized nations, madmen were looked 
upon with a kind of reyerence, as possessed of a 
quasi-sacred character. This arises partly no doubt 
from the feeling, that one, on whom God's hand is 
laid heavily, should be safe from all other harm; 
but partly also from the belief that the joss of 
reason and self-control opened the mind to super- 
natural influence, and gave it therefore a super- 
natural sacredness. This belief was strengthened 
by the enthusiastic expression of idolatrous worship 
(see 1 K. xviii. 26, 28), and (occasionally) of real 
inspiration (see 1 Sam. xix. 21-24; comp. the ap- 
plication of “mad fellow” in 2 K. ix. 11, and see 
Jer. xxix. 26; Acts ii. 13). An illustration of it 
may be seen in the record of David’s pretended 
madness at the court of Achish (1 Sam. xxi. 13- 
15), which shows it to be not inconsistent with a 
kind of contemptuous forbearance, such as is often 
manifested now, especially by the Turks, towards 
real or supposed madmen. AcnB: 


MA’DON (1D [contention, strife: Rom. 
Mapév; Vat.] Mappwr; Alex. Madwv, Mapwy [ ?): 
Madon), one of the principal cities of Canaan be- 
fore the conquest. Its king joined Jabin and his 
confederates in their attempt against Joshua at the 
waters of Merom, and like the rest was killed (Josh. 
xi. 1, xii. 19). No later mention of it is found, 
and beyond the natural inference drawn from its 
oceurrence with Hazor, Shimron, ete., that it was 
in the north of the country, we have no clew to its 
position. Schwarz (90) proposes to discover Madon 
at Kefr Menda, a village with extensive ancient 
remains, at the western end of the Plain of Buttaus,, 
4 or 5 miles N. of Sepphoris. His grounds for 
the identification are of the slightest: (a) the fre- 


a The LXX. have translated the name as if from 
the same root with the verb which accompanies it — 


Doli fal ene mavow mavoerar: in which they 


are followed by the Vulgate — but the roots, though 
similar, are really distinct. (See Gesenius, Thes. 344 a, 
845 a.) 

b For the change of m into 6 comp, MADMANNAE. 
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quent transposition of letters in Arabic, and (b) a 
statement of the early Jewish traveller hap-Parchi 
(Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, 430), that the Arabs 
identify Kefar Mendi with ‘ Midian,” or, as 
Schwarz would read it, Madon. The reader may 
judge for himself what worth there is in these 
suggestions. 

Jn the LXX. version of 2 Sam. xxi. 20 the He- 


brew words ws WS, “a man of stature,” are 
rendered dyhp Madav, “aman of Madon.” This 
may refer to the town Madon, or may be merely an 
instance of the habit which these translators had 
of rendering literally in Greek letters Hebrew words 
which they did not understand. Other instances 
will be found in 2 K. vi. 8, ix. 13, xii. 9, xv. 10, 
&e., &e. ; G. 

MAH’LUS (Majaos; [Vat. MiAnaos:] Mi 
chelus), for Mramin (1 Esdr. ix. 26; comp. Ezr. 
Xa) s 

* MAG/ADAN. [Macpata.] 

MAG’BISH (W°2DQD [a gathering, Ges.]: 
MayeBis; [Vat. MayeBws:] Megbis). A proper 
name in Hzr. ii. 30, but whether of a man or of a 
place is doubted by some; it is probably the latter, 
as all the names: from Ezr. ii. 20 to 34, except 
Elam and Harim, are names of places. The mean- 
_ ing of the name too, which appears to be “ freezing” 
or “ congealing,’’ seems better suited to a place 
than a man. One hundred and fifty-six of its 
inhabitants, called the children of Magbish, are 
included in the genealogical roll of Ezr. ii., but 
have fallen out from the parallel passage in Neh. 
vii. Macprasu, however, is named (Neh. x. 20) 
as one of those who sealed to the covenant, where 
Anathoth and Nebo (Nebai) also appear in the 
midst of proper names of men. Why in these three 
cases the names of the places are given instead of 
those of the family, or house, or individual, as in 
the case of all the other signatures, it is impossible 
to say for certain, though many reasons might be 
guessed. rom the position of Magbish in the list 
in Ezr. ii., next to Bethel, Ai, and Nebo, and be- 
fore Lod, Hadid, Ono, and Jericho, it would seem 
to be in the tribe of Benjamin. BAG Ounaly 

MAG’DALA (Mayaday% in MSS. B, D, and 
Sinait. — A being defective in this place; but Ree. 
Text, Maydadd: Syr. Magedun: Vulg. Magedan). 

The name Magdala does not really exist in the 
Bible. It is found in the received Greek text and 
the A. V. of Matt. xv. 39 only; but the chief MSS. 
and versions exhibit the name as Magadan. 

Into the limits? of Magadan Christ comes by 
boat, over the lake of Gennesuret, after his miracle 
of feeding the four thousand on the mountain of the 
eastern side (Matt. xv. 389); and from thence, after 
a short encounter with the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, He returned in the same boat to the oppo- 
site shore. In the present text of the parallel nar- 
rative of St. Mark (viii. 10) we find the “ parts 
of Dalmanutha,’”’ though in the time of Eusebius 
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and Jerome the two were in agreement, both read- 
ing Magedan, as Mark still does in Codex D. They . 
place it “round Gerasa”’ (Onomasticon, sub voce), 
as if the MAGED or MAKED of Maccabees; but 
this is at variance with the requirements of the 
narrative, which indicates a place close to the water, 
and on its western side. The same, as far as dis- 
tance is concerned, may be said of Megiddo —in 
its Greek form, Mageddo, or, as Josephus spells it, 
Magedo — which, as a well-known locality of Lower 
Galilee, might not unnaturally suggest itself. 


Dalmanutha was probably at or near Ain el-Ba- 
rideh, about a mile below el-Medel, on the western 
edge of the lake of Gennesaret. /-Medel is 
doubtless the representative of an ancient Migdol or 
Magdala, possibly that from which St. Mary came. 
Her native place was possibly not far distant from 
the Magadan of our Lord’s history, and we can 
only suppose that, owing to the familiar recurrence 
of the word Magdalene, the less known name was 
absorbed in the better, and Magdala usurped the 
name, and possibly also the position of Magadan. 
At any rate it has prevented any search being 
made for the name, which may very possibly still 
be discovered in the country, though so strangely 
superseded in the records.¢ 

The Magdala which conferred her name on 
“Mary the Magdal-ene” (M. 7 Marydadnvt), one 
of the numerous Migdols, 7. e. towers, which stood 
in Palestine — such as the M1i@DAL-EL, or tower 
of God, in Naphtali, the MicpaL-Gap and Migdal- 
EDAR of Judah — was probably the place of that 
name which is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud 
as near Tiberias (Otho, Lex. Rabb. 353; Schwarz, 
189), and this again is as probably the modern 
el-Mejdel, “a miserable little Muslim yillage,”’ 
rather more than an hour, or about three miles,@ 
above Tubariyeh, lying on the water's edge at the 
southeast corner of the plain of Gennesaret (Rob. 
i. 396, 397). Professor Stanley’s description 
seems to embrace every point worth notice. “ Of 
all the numerous towns and villages in what must 
have been the most thickly peopled district of Pal- 
estine one only remains. A collection of a few 
hovels stands at the southeast corner of the plain 
of Gennesaret, its name hardly altered from the 
ancient Magdala or Migdol, so called probably from 
a watch-tower, of which ruins appear to remain, 
that guarded the entrance to the plain. Through 
its connection with her whom the long opinion of 
the church identified with the penitent sinner, the 
name of that ancient tower has now been incorpo- 
rated into all the languages of Europe. A large 
solitary thorn-tree stands beside it. The situation, 
otherwise unmarked, is dignified by the high lime- 
stone rock which overhangs it on the southwest, 
perforated with caves; recalling, by a curious though 
doubtless unintentional coincidence, the scene of 
Correggio’s celebrated picture.’ These caves are 
said by Schwarz (189)—though on no clear au- 
thority — to bear the name of Teliman, 7%. e. Tal- 
manutha. “A clear stream rushes past the rock 


@ It is not necessary to do more than mention the 
hypothesis of Brocardus, who identifies Magedan and 
Daltmanutha with the well-known circular pool called 
Phiala (or, as he calls it, Syala), east of Banias, which 
he says the Saracens call Me-Dan, or water of Dan. 
(See Brocardus, Descr. cap. iii.) 

> Ta dpva, Thus the present e/-Mejdel — whether 
identical with Magadan or Magdala or not—is sur- 
rounded by the Ard el-Mejdel (Wilson, Lands, ii. 186). 


¢ The original form of the name may have been 
Migron ; at least so we may infer from the LXX. ver- 
sion of Migron, which is Magedo or Magdon. 

d The statement of the Talmud is, that a person 
passing by Magdala could hear the voice of the crier 
in Tiberias. At three miles distance this would 
not be impossible in Palestine, where sound travels to 
a distance far greater than in this country. (See Rob. 
iii. 17; Stanley, S. § P.; Thomson, Land and Book.) 
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into the sea, issuing in a tangled thicket of thorn 
and willow from a deep ravine at the back of the 
plain” (S. g: P. pp. 382, 383). Jerome, although he 
plays upon the name Magdalene — ‘recte yocatam 
Magdalenen, id est '‘Turritam, ob ejus singularem 
fidei ac ardoris constantiam ’? — does not appear to 
connect it with the place in question. By the 


Jews the word sO is used to denote a person 
who platted or twisted hair, a practice then much 
in use amongst women of lcose character. A cer- 
tain “ Miriam Magdala”’ is mentioned by the Tal- 
mudists, who is probably intended for St. Mary. 
(See Otho, Lex. Rabb. “ Maria;”’ and Buxtorf, 
Lex. Talm. pp. 389, 1459.) Magdalum is mentioned 
as between Tiberias and Capernaum, as early as by 
Willibald, A. p. 722; since that time it is occa- 
sionally named by travellers, amongst others Quares- 
mius, /lucidatio, p. 866b; Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgry- 
mage ; Breydenbach, p. 29; Bonar, Land of Prom- 
ise, pp. 433, 434, and 549. Buchanan (Clerical 
Furlough, p. 375) describes well the striking view 
of the northern part of the lake which is obtained 
from el-Mejdel. A ruined site called Om Moghdala 
is pointed out at about 2 hours S. of Jerusalem, 
apparently N. W. of Bethlehem (Tobler, 3te Wand. 
p- 81). Pe BME 


MAG’DIEL Mam [El (God) ts renown, 
Fiirst: Rom.] MayedinaA; [Vat.] in Chron. 
Medina; Alex. Merodina, [Maryedind:] Magdiel). 
One of the “ dukes ’’ of Edom, descended from Esau 
(Gen. xfxvi. 43; 1 Chr. i. 54). The name does 
not yet appear to have been met with, as borne by 
either tribe or place. 

* Fiirst suggests that it may have been the 
place of a temple, identical with the station ad 
Dianam (Peutinger’s Tab. 9, ¢.), seven hours 
north of Aila [ErarH]. He 

MA/GED (Maréd, in both MSS.: JdZageth), 
the form in which the name MAkrpD appears in 
the A. V. on its second occurrence (1 Mace. y. 36). 


* The form Maged seems to have no support 
from Greek MSS. Our translators may have de- 
rived it from the Genevan version, where it also 
occurs in yer. 26. A. 


MAGI (A. V. “wise men: Mdyo.: magi). 
It does not fall within the scope of this article te 
enter fully into the history of the Magi as an order, 
and of the relation in which they stood to the 
religion of Zoroaster. Only so far as they come 
within the horizon of a student of the Bible, and 
present points of contact with its history and Jan- 
guage, have they any claim for notice in this place. 
As might be expected, where two forms of faith 
and national life run on, for a long period, side by 
side, each maintaining its distinctness, those points 
are ‘separated from each other by wide intervals, 
and it is hard to treat of them with any apparent 
continuity. What has to be said will be best 
arranged under the four following heads: — 


@ In the Pehlvi dialect of the Zend, Mogh = priest 
(Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers. c. 31); and this is connected by 
philologists with the Sanskrit, mahat (great), peéyas, 
and magnus (Gesenius, s. v. AD; Anquetil du Per- 
ron’s Zendavesta, ii. 555). The coincidence of a San- 
skrit maya, in the sense of « illusion, magic,”’ is re- 
markable ; but it is probable that this, as well as the 


analogous Greek word, is the derived, rather than the 
original meaning (comp. Hichhoff, Vergleichung der 
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I. The position occupied by the Magi in the his- 
tory of the O. T. 

IL. The transition-stages in the history of the 
word and of the order between the close of the O. 
T. and the time of the N. T., so far as they affect 
the latter. 

Ill. The Magi as they appear in the N. T. 

1V. The later traditions which have gathered 
round the Magi of Matt. ii. 

I. In the Hebrew text of the O. T. the word 
occurs but twice, and then only incidentally. In 
Jer. xxxix. 3 and 13 we meet, among the Chaldean 
officers sent by Nebuchadnezzar to Jerusalem, one 


with the name or title of Rab-Mag (39°27). 
This word is interpreted, after the analogy of Rab- 
shakeh and Rab-saris, as equivalent to chief of the 
Magi (Ewald, Propheten, and Hitzig, in loc., taking 
it as the title of Nergal-Sharezer), and we thus find 
both the name and the order occupying a conspic- 
uous place under the government of the Chaldeans. 
Many questions of some difficulty are suggested by 
this fact. 

Historically the Magi are conspicuous chiefly as 
a Persian religious caste. Herodotus connects them 
with another people by reckoning them among the 
six tribes of the Medes (i. 101). They appear in 
his history of Astyages as interpreters of dreams 
(i. 120), the name having apparently lost its ethno- 
logical and acquired a caste significance. But in 
Jeremiah they appear at a still earlier period among 
the retinue of the Chaldean king. The very word 
Rab-Mag (if the received etymology of Magi be cor- 
rect) presents a hybrid formation. ‘The first sylla- 
ble is unquestionably Semitic, the last is all but un- 
questionably Aryan. The problem thus presented 
admits of two solutions: (1.) If we believe the 
Chaldzeans to have been a Hamitie people, closely 
connected with the Babylonians [CHALpzANs], 
we must then suppose that the colossal schemes of 
greatness which showed themselves in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s conquests Jed him to gather round him 
the wise men and religious teachers of the nations 
which he subdued, and that thus the sacred tribe 
of the Medes rose under his rule to favor and 
power. His treatment of those who bore a like 
character among the Jews (Dan. i. 4) makes this 
hypothesis a natural one; and the alliance which 
existed between the Medes and the Chaldeans at 
Lthe time of the overthrow of the old Assyrian 
empire would account for the intermixture of relig- 
ious systems belonging to two different races. 
(2.) If, onthe other hand, with Renan (//istotre 
des Langues Sémitiques, pp. 66, 67), following 
Lassen and Ritter, we look on the Chaldeans as 
themselves belonging to the Aryan family, and pos- 
sessing strong affinities with the Medes, there is 
even less difficulty in explaining the presence among 
the one people of the religious teachers of the 
other. It is likely enough, in either case, that the 
simpler Median religion which the Magi brought 
with them, corresponding more or less closely to 


Sprachen, ed. Kaltschmidt, p. 231). Hyde (7. c.) notices 
another etymology, given by Arabian authors, which 
makes the word=cropt-eared (parvis aurtbus), but 
rejects it. Prideaux, on the other hand (Connection, 
under B. ¢. 622), accepts if, and seriously connects it 
with the story of the Pseudo-Smerdis who had lost his 
ears in Herod. iii. 69. Spanheim (Dub. Evang. xviii.) 
speaks favorably, though not decisively of a Hebrew: 
etymology. 
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the faith of the Zendayesta, lost some measure of 


its original purity through this contact with the, 


darker superstitions of the old Babylonian popula- 
tion. From this time onward it is noticeable that 
the names both of the Magi and Chaldzans are 
identified with the astrology, divination, interpreta- 
tion of dreams, which had impressed themselves on 
the prophets of Israel as the most characteristic 
features of the old. Babel-religion (Is. xliv. 25, xlvii. 
13). The Magi took their places among ‘the as- 
trologers and star-gazers and monthly prognostica- 
tors.” 

It is with such men that we haye to think of 
Daniel and his fellow-exiles as associated. They 
are described as ‘ten times wiser than all the 
magicians (LXX. udyous) and astrologers ”” (Dan. 
i. 20). Daniel himself so far sympathizes with the 
order into which he is thus, as it were, enrolled, 
as to intercede for them when Nebuchadnezzar 
gives the order for their death (Dan. ii. 24), and 
accepts an office which, as making him “master 
of the magicians, @ astrologers, Chaldeans, sooth- 
sayers’? (Dan. yv. 11), was probably identical with 
that of the Rab-Mag who first came before us. 
May we conjecture that he found in the belief 
which the Magi had brought with them some ele- 
ments of the truth that had been revealed to his 
fathers, and that the way was thus prepared for 
the strong sympathy which showed itself in a 
hundred ways when the purest Aryan and the 
purest Semitic faiths were brought face to face with 
each other (Dan. vi. 3, 16, 26; Ezr. i. 1-4; Is. xliv. 
28), agreeing as they did in their hatred of idolatry 
and in their acknowledgment of the “God of 
Heaven” ? 

The name of the Magi does not meet us in the 
Biblical account of the Medo-Persian kings. If, 
however, we identify the Artaxerxes who stops the 
building of the Temple (Ezr. iv. 17-22) with the 
Pseudo-Smerdis of Herodotus [ARTAXERXES] and 
the Gomates of the Behistun inscription, we may 
see here also another point of contact. The Magian 
attempt to reassert Median supremacy, and with it 
probably a corrupted Chaldaized form of Magian- 
ism, in place of the purer faith in Ormuzd of which 
Cyrus had been the propagator,> would naturally 
be accompanied by antagonism to the people whom 
the Persians had protected and supported. The 
immediate renewal of the suspended work on the 
triumph of Darius (Kzr. iv. 24, vy. 1, 2, vi. 7,8) 
falls in, it need hardly be added, with this hypoth- 
esis. The story of the actual massacre of the 
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Magi throughout the dominions of Darius, and of 
the commemorative Magophonia (Herod. iii. 79), 
with whatever exaggerations it may be mixed up, 
indicates in like manner the triumph of the Zoro- 
astrian system. If we accept the traditional date 
of Zoroaster as a contemporary of ‘Darius, we may 
see in the changes which he effected a revival of the 
older system.¢ It is dt any rate striking that the 
word Magi does not appear in the Zendayesta, the 
priests being there described as Atharva (Guardians 
of the Fire), and that there are multiplied pro- 
hibitions in it of all forms of the magic which, in 
the West, and possibly in the Kast also, took its 
name from them, and with which, it would appear, 
they had already become tainted. All such arts, 
auguries, necromancy, and the like, are looked on 
as evil, and emanating from Ahriman, and are pur- 
sued by the hero-king Feridoun with the most per- 
sistent hostility (Du Perron, Zendavesta, vol. i. 
part 2, pp. 268, 424). 

The name, however, kept its ground, and with it 
probably the order to which it was attached. Under 
Xerxes, the Magi occupy a position which indicates 
that they had recovered from their temporary de- 
pression. They are consulted by him as soothsayers 
(Herod. vii. 19), and are as influential as they had 
been in the court of Astyages. They prescribe the 
strange and terrible sacrifices at the Strymon and 
the Nine Ways (Herod. vii. 114). They were said 
to have urged the destruction of the temples of 
Greece (Cic. De Legg. ii. 10). Traces of their in- 
fluence may perhaps be seen in the regard paid by 
Mardonius to the oracles of the Greek god that 
offered the nearest analogue to their own Mithras 
(Herod. viii. 134), and in the like reverence which 
had previously been shown by the JJedian Datis 
towards the island of Delos (Herod. yi. 97). They 
come before the Greeks as the representatives of the 
religion of the Persians. No sacrifices may be 
offered unless one of their order is present chant- 
ing the prescribed prayers, as in the ritual of the 
Zendavesta (Herod. i. 132). No great change is 
traceable in their position during the decline of the 
Persian monarchy. The position of Judea as a 
Persian province must have kept up some measure 
of contact between the two religious systems. The 
histories of Esther and Nehemiah point to the in- 
fluence which might be exercised by members of 
the subject-race. It might well be that the relig- 
ious minds of the two nations would learn to 
respect each other, and that some measure of the 
prophetic hopes of Israel might mingle with the 


a POI minis apxovra eraowav marywv, LXX. 

> Comp. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s translation of the 
Behistun inscription ; ‘ The rites which Gomates the 
Magian had introduced I prohibited. I restored to the 
state the chants, and the worship, and to those families 
which Gomates the Magian had deprived of them ” 
(Journal of Asiatic Soc., vol. x., and Blakesley’s He- 
rodotus, Excurs. on iii. 74). 

¢ The opinion that Zoroaster (otherwise Zerduscht, 
or Zarathrust) and his work belonged to the 6th cen- 
tury B. ¢. rests chiefly on the mention in his life and 
in the Zendavesta of a king Gustasp, who has been 
identified with Hystaspes, the father of Darius (Hyde, 
c, 24; Du Perron, Zendavesta, i. 29). On the other 
hand, the name of Zoroaster does not appear in any of 
the monumental or historical notices of Darius ; and 
Bactria, rather than Persia, appears as the scene of his 
labors. The Magi, at any rate, appear as a distinct or- 
der, and with a definite faith, before this time ; and his 


work in relation to them, if contemporary with Darius, | 


‘the Magi of the N. T. 


must have been that of the restorer rather than the 
founder ofa system. The hypothesis of two Zoroasters 
is hardly more than an attempt to disentangle the con- 
flicting traditions that cluster round the name, so as 
to give some degree of historical credibility to each 
group. Most of these traditions lie outside the range 
of our present inquiry, but one or two come within the 
horizon of Biblical legend, if not of Biblical history. 
Unable to account for the truth they recognized in his 
system, except on the hypothesis that it had been de- 
rived from the faith of Israel, Christian and Moham- 
medan writers have seen in him the disciple of one of 
the prophets of the 0.T. The leper Gehazi, Baruch 
the friend and disciple of Jeremiah, some unnamed dis- 
ciple of Ezra, —these (wild as it may sound) have, 
each in his turn, been identified with the Bactrian 
sage. [lis name will meet us again in connection with 
(Hyde, /. c. Prideaux, Conn., 
B. 0. 521-486.) 


—_ +. 


. the religion and worship of the Parsees. 
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belief of the Magi. Ag an order they perpetuated 
themselves under the Parthian kings. The name 
rose to fresh honor under the Sassanide. The 
classification which was ascribed to Zoroaster was 
recognized as the basis of a hierarchical system, 
after other and lower elements had mingled with 
the earlier Dualism, and might be traced even in 
Accord- 
ing to this arrangement the Magi were divided — 
by a classification which has been compared to that 
of bishops, priests, and deacons —into disciples 
(Harbeds), teachers (Mobeds “), and the more per- 
fect teachers of a higher wisdom (Destur Mobeds). 
This, too, will connect itself with a tradition further 
on (Hyde, ¢. 28; Du Perron, Zendavesta, ii. 555). 
_ Il. In the mean time the word was acquiring a 
new and wider signification. It presented itself to 
the Greeks as connected with a foreign system of 
divination, and the religion of a foe whom they had 
conquered, and it soon became a by-word for the 
worst form of imposture. The rapid growth of 
this feeling is traceable perhaps in the meanings 
attached to the word by the two great tragedians. 
In Aschylus (Perse, 291) it retains its old sig- 
nificance as denoting simply a tribe. In Sophocles 
(Qed. Tyr. 387) it appears among the epithets 
of reproach which the king heaps upon Teiresias. 
The fact, however, that the religion with which 
the word was associated still maintained its ground 
as the faith of a great nation, kept it from falling 
into utter disrepute, and it is interesting to notice 
how at one time the good, and at another the bad, 
side of the word is uppermost. Thus the payela 
of Zoroaster is spoken of with respect by PJato as 
& OeGy Oepareta, forming the groundwork of an 
education which he praises as far better than that 
of the Athenians (Alcid. i. p. 122). Xenophon, 
in like manner, idealizes the character and func- 
tions of the order (Cyrop. iv. 5, § 16; 6, § 6). 
Both meanings appear in the later lexicographers. 
The word Magos is equivalent to dmaréwy Ka) 
papuarevrns, but it is also used for the Qe0aeBis 
kal Oedroyos Kal fepeds (Hesych.). The Magi as 
an order are of mapa Tepoats piddcopa kal 
piardbco (Suid.). The word thus passed into the 
hands of the LXX., and from them into those of 
the writers of the N. T., oscillating between the 
two meanings, capable of being used in either. 
The relations which had existed between the Jews 
and Persians would perhaps tend to give a promi- 
nence to the more favorable associations in their 
use of it. In Daniel (i. 20, ii. 2, 10, 27, v. 11) it 
is used, as has been noticed, for the priestly diviners 
with whom the prophet was associated. Philo, in 
like manner ( Quod omnis probus liber, p. 792), 
mentions the Magi with warm praise, as men who 
gave themselves to the study of nature and the 
contemplation of the Divine perfections, worthy of 
being the counsellors of kings. It was perhaps 
natural that this aspect of the word should com- 
mend itself to the theosophie Jew of Alexandria. 
There were, however, other influences at work tend- 
ing to drag it down. ‘The swarms of impostors 
that were to be met with in every part of the 
Roman empire, known as “ Chaldei,’”” “ Mathe- 
matici,”? and the like, bore this name also. Their 
arts were “artes magice.”” ‘Though philosophers 
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and men of letters might recognize the better mean- 
ing of which the word was capable (Cic. De Divin. 
i. 23, 41), yet in the language of public documents 
and of historians, they were treated as a class at 
once hateful and contemptible (Tacit. Ann. i. 82, 
li. 27, xii. 22, xii. 59), and as such were the victims 
of repeated edicts of banishment. 

IL. We need not wonder, accordingly, to find 
that this is the predominant meaning of the word 
as it appears in the N. T. The noun and the 
verb derived from it (uaryeta and payedw) are used 
by St. Luke in describing the impostor, who is 
therefore known distinctively as Simon Magus (Acts 
vii. 9). Another of the same class (Bar-jesus) is 
described (Acts xiii. 8) as haying, in his cognomen 
Elymas, a title which was equivalent to Magus. 
[ELYMAs. | 

In one memorable instance, however, the word 
retains (probably, at least) its better meaning. In 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, written (according to 
the general belief of early Christian writers) for 
the Hebrew Christians of Palestine, we find it, not 
as embodying the contempt which the frauds of 
impostors had brought upon it through the whole 
Roman empire, but in the sense which it had had, 
of old, as associated with a religion which they 
respected, and an crder of which one of their own 
prophets had been the head. In spite of Patristic 
authorities on the other side, asserting the Mayor 
amd avaroAGy of Matt. ii. 1 to have been sorcerers 
whose mysterious knowledge came from below, not 
from above, and who were thus translated out of 
darkness into light (Just. Martyr, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, in Spanheim, Dub. Evang. xix. ; 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. i1.), we are justified, 
not less by the consensus of later interpreters (in- 
cluding eyen Maldonatus) than by the general tenor 
of St. Matthew’s narrative, in seeing in them men 
such as those that were in the minds of the LXX. 
translators of Daniel, and those described by Philo 
—at once astronomers and astrologers, but not 
mingling any conscious fraud with their efforts 
after a higher knowledge. ‘The vagueness of the 
description leaves their country undefined, and 
implies that probably the Evangelist himself had 
no certain information. The same phrase is used 
as in passages where the express object is to include 
a wide range of country (comp. amd dvaroA@y, 
Matt. viii. 11, xxiv. 27; Luke xiii. 29). Probably 
the region chiefly present to the mind of the Pales- 
tine Jew would be the tract of country stretching 
eastward from the Jordan to the Euphrates, the 
land of ‘the children of the East’? in the early 

eriod of the history of the O. T. (Gen. xxix. 1; 
Judg. vi. 3, vii. 12, viii. 10). It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the language of the O. T., 
and therefore probably that of St. Matthew, in- 
eluded under this name countries that lay consid- 
erably to the north as well as to the east of Pales- 
tine. Balaam came from “the mountains of the 
east,” 7. e. from Pethor on the Euphrates (Num. 
xxiii. 7, xxii. 5). Abraham (or Cyrus?) is the 
righteous man raised up “from the east ’’ (Is. xli. 
2). The Persian conqueror is called “ from the 
east, from a far country ”’ (Is. xlvi. 11). 

We cannot wonder that there should have been 
very varying interpretations given of words that 


a The word ‘ Mobed,” a contraction of the fuller 
form Magovad, is apparently identical with that which 


appears in Greek as Maéyos. 
b * Instead of “sorcerer,” Acts xiii. 6, 8 (A. V-), 


pucyos Should be rendered Magian ; for it is the man’s 
professional title, like Elymas, and implies nothing 
opprobrious. ‘This Bar-jesus is stigmatized as an im- 
postor in being ealled ‘a false prophet.” Hi 
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allowed so wide a field for conjecture. Some of 
these are, for various reasons, worth noticing. (1.) 
The feeling of some early writers that the coming 
of the wise men was the fulfillment of the prophecy 
which spoke of the gifts of the men of Sheba and 
Seba (Ps. lxxii. 10, 15; comp. Is. lx. 6) led them 
to fix on Arabia as the country of the Magi (Just. 
Martyr, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Cyprian, in Span- 
heim, Dub. Evang. 1. ¢.),4 and they have been 
followed by Baronius, Maldonatus, Grotius, and 
Lightfoot. (2.) Others haye conjectured Mesopo- 
tamia as the great seat of Chaldean astrology 
(Origen, Hom. im Matt. vi. and yii.), or Egypt as 
the country in which magic was most prevalent 
(Meyer, ad loc.). (3.) The historical associations 
of the word led others again, with greater proba- 
bility, to fix on Persia, and to see in these Magi 
members of the priestly order, to which the name 
of right belonged (Chrysostom, Theophylact, Cal- 
vin, Olshausen), while Hyde (Jel. Pers. 1. ¢.) sug- 
gests Parthia, as being at that time the conspicuous 
eastern monarchy in which the Magi were recog- 
nized and honored. 

It is perhaps a legitimate inference from the 
narrative of Matt. ii. that in these Magi we may 
recognize, as the Church has done from a very early 
period, the first Gentile worshippers of the Christ. 
The name, by itself, indeed, applied as it is in Acts 
xiii, 8, to a Jewish false prophet, would hardly 
prove this; but the distinctive epithet “from the 
east ’’ was probably intended to mark them out as 
different in character and race from the western 
Magi, Jews, and others, who swarmed over the 
Roman empire. So, when they come to Jerusalem 
it is to ask not after “our king” or “the king of 
Israel,’’ but, as the men of another race might do, 
after ‘the king of the Jews.’’ The language of 
the O. T. prophets and the traditional interpreta- 
tion of it are apparently new things to them. 

The narrative of Matt. ii. supplies us with an 
outline which we may legitimately endeavor to fill 
up, as far as our knowledge enables us, with infer- 
ence and illustration. 

Some time after the birth of Jesus> there ap- 
peared among the strangers who visited Jerusalem 
these men from the far East. They were not idol- 
aters. Their form of worship was looked upon by 
the Jews with greater tolerance and sympathy than 
that of any other Gentiles (comp. Wisd. xiii. 6, 7). 
Whatever may have been their country, their name 
indicates that they would be watchers of the stars, 
seeking to read in them the destinies of nations. 
They say that they haye seen a star in which they 
recognize such a prognostic. They are sure tha 
one is born King of the Jews, and they come to 
pay their homage. It may haye been simply that 
the quarter of the heavens in which the star ap- 
peared indicated the direction of Judea. It may 
have been that some form of the prophecy of Ba- 
laam that a “star should rise out of Jacob” 
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(Num. xxiv. 17) had reached them, either through 
the Jews of the Dispersion, or through traditions 
running parallel with the O. T., and that this led 
them to recognize its fulfillment (Origen, c. Cels. 
i.; Hom. in Num. xiii.; but the hypothesis is 
neither necessary nor satisfactory; comp. Ellicott, 
Hulsean Lectures, p. 77). It may have been, lastly, 
that the traditional predictions ascribed to their. 
own prophet Zoroaster, leading them to expect 
a succession of three deliverers, two working as 
prophets to reform the world and raise up a king- 
dom (Tavernier, Travels, iv. 8), the third (Zosiosh), 
the greatest of the three, coming to be the head of 
the kingdom, to conquer Ahriman and to raise the 
dead (Du Perron, Zendav. i. 2, p. 46; Hyde, ce. 31) 
Ellicott, Hulsean Lect. 1. c.), and in strange fan- 
tastic ways connecting these redeemers with the 
seed of Abraham (Tavernier, /. c. ; and D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orient. s. vy. “ Zerdascht”’), had roused 
their minds to an attitude of expectancy, and that 
their contact with a people cherishing like hopes on 
stronger grounds, may have prepared them to see 
in a king of the Jews, the Oshanderbegha (Homo 
Mundi, Hyde, l. ¢.), or the Zosiosh whom they 
expected. In any case they shared the “ vetus et 
constans opinio’’ which had spread itself over the 
whole East, that the Jews, as a people, crushed and 
broken as they were, were yet destined once again 
to give a ruler to the nations. It is not unlikely 
that they appeared, occupying the position of Destur- 
Mobeds in the later Zoroastrian hierarchy, as the 
representatives of many others who shared the same 
feeling. They came, at any rate, to pay their 
homage to the king whose birth was thus indicated, 
and with the gold and frankincense and myrrh, 
which were the customary gifts of subject nations 
(comp. Gen. xlii. 11; Ps. lxxii. 15; 1 K. x. 2, 10; 
2 Chr. ix. 24; Cant. iii. 6, iv. 14). The arrival of 
such a company, bound on so strange an errand, 
in the last years of the tyrannous and distrustful 
Herod, could hardly fail to attract notice and excite 
a people, among whom Messianic expectations had 
already begun to show themselves (Luke ii. 25, 38). 
‘s Herod was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.’ 
The Sanhedrim was convened, and the question 
where the Messiah was to be born was formally 
placed before them. It was in accordance with the 
subtle, fox-like character of the king that he should 
pretend to share the expectations of the people in 
order that he might find in what direction they 
pointed, and then take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to crush them [comp. Herop]. The answer 
given, based upon the traditional interpretation of 
Mie. y. 2, that Bethlehem was to be the birthplace 
of the Christ, determined the king’s plans. He 
had found out the locality. It remained to deter- 
mine the time: with what was probably a real 
belief in astrology, he inquired of them diligently, 
when they had first seen the star. If he assumed 
that that was contemporaneous with the birth, he 


@ This is adopted by most Romish interpreters, and 
is all but authoritatively recognized in the services of 
the Latin Church. Through the whole Octave of the 
Epiphany the evyer-recurring antiphon is, ‘ Reges 
Tharsis et insula munera offerent. Alleluia, Alleluia. 
Reges Arabum et Saba dona adducent. Alleluia, Alle- 
luia.”? —- Brev. Rom. in Epiph. 

> The discordant views of commentators and har- 
monists indicate the absence of any trustworthy data. 
The time of their arrival at Bethlehem has been fixed 
in each case on grounds so utterly insufficient, that it 
would be idle to examine them. (1.) Asin the Church 


Calendar, on the twelfth day after the nativity (Baro- 
nius, Ann. i. 9). (2.) At some time towards the close 
of the forty days before the Purification (Spanheim 
and Stolberg). (8.) Four months later (Greswell), on 
the hypothesis that they saw the star at the nativity, 
and then started on a journey which would take that 
time. Or (4) as an inference from Matt. ii. 16, at some 
time in the second year after the birth of Christ (comp. 
Spanheim, Dub. Evang. 1. ¢.). On the attempt to find 
a chronological datum in the star itself, comp. SraR 
IN THE Hast ; also JESUS CaRIst, vol. ii. p. 1881 b. 
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could not be far wrong. The Magi accordingly 
are sent on to Bethlehem, as if they were but the 
forerunners of the king’s own homage. As they 
journeyed they again saw the star, which for a 
time, it would seem, they had lost sight of, and it 
guided them on their way. [Comp. Srar in THE 
East for this and all other questions connected 
with its appearance.] The pressure of the crowds, 
which a fortnight, or four months, or well-nigh 
two years before, had driven Mary and Joseph to 
the rude stable of the carayanserai of Bethlehem, 
had apparently abated, and the Magi entering 
“the house ’’ (Matt. ii. 11) fell down and paid 
their homage and offered their gifts. Once more 
they receive guidance through the channel which 
their work and their studies had made familiar to 
them. From first to last, in Media, in Babylon, 
in Persia, the Magi had been famous as the inter- 
preters of dreams. That which they received now 
need not have involved a disclosure of the plans of 
Herod to them. It was enough that it directed 
them to ‘return to their own country another 
way With this their history, so far as the N. T. 
carries us, comes to an end. 

It need hardly be said that this part of the 
Gospel narrative has had to bear the brunt of the 
attacks of a hostile criticism. The omission of all 
mention of the Magi in a gospel which enters so 
fully into all the circumstances of the infancy of 
Christ as that of St. Luke, and the difficulty of har- 
monizing this incident with those which he narrates, 
have been urged as at least throwing suspicion on 
what St. Matthew alone has recorded. The ad- 
vocate of a “‘ mythical theory’ sees in this aknost 
the strongest confirmation of it (Strauss, Leben 
Jesu, i. p. 272). ‘There must be prodigies 
gathering round the cradle of the infant Christ. 
Other heroes and kings had had their stars, and so 
must he. He must receive in his childhood the 
homage of the representatives of other races and 
creeds. The facts recorded lie outside the range of 
history, and are not mentioned by any contemporary 
historian.’’ The answers to these objections may 
be briefly stated. (1.) Assuming the central fact 
of the early chapters of St. Matthew, no objection 
lies against any of its accessories on the ground of 
their being wonderful and improbable. It would 
be in harmony with our expectations that there 
should be signs and wonders indicating its presence. 
The objection therefore postulates the absolute in- 
credibility of that fact, and begs the point at issue 
(comp. Trench, Star of the Wise Men, p. 124). 
(2.) Lhe question whether this, or any other given 
narrative connected with the nativity of Christ, 
bears upon it the stamp of a mythus, is therefore 
one to be determined by its own merits, on its own 
evidence; and then the case stands thus: A mythi- 
cal story is characterized for the most part by a 
large admixture of what is wild, poetical, fantastic. 
A comparison of Matt. ii. with the Jewish or Mo- 
hammedan legends of a later time, or even with the 
Christian mythology which afterwards gathered 
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round this very chapter, will show how wide is the 
distance that separates its simple narrative, without 
ornament, without exaggeration, from the oyer- 
flowing Juxuriance of those figments (comp. IV. 
below). (3.) The absence of any direct. confirma- 
tory evidence in other writers of the time may be 
accounted for, partly at least, by the want of any 
full chronicle of the eyents of the later years of 
Herod. ‘The momentary excitement of the arrival 
of such travellers as the Magi, or of the slaughter 
of some score of children in a small Jewish town, 
would easily be effaced by the more agitating events 
that followed [comp. Hrrop]}. The silence of 
Josephus is not more conclusive against this fact 
than it is (assuming the spuriousness of Ant. xviii. 
4, § 3) against the fact of the Crucifixion and the 
growth of the sect of the Nazarenes within the walls 
of Jerusalem.* (4.) The more perplexing absence 
of all mention of the Magi in St. Luke’s Gospel 
may yet receive some probable explanation. So 
far as we cannot explain it, our ignorance of all, or 
nearly all, the circumstances of the composition of 
the Gospels is a sufficient answer. It is, however, 
at least possible that St. Luke, knowing that the 
facts related by St. Matthew were already current 
among the churches,” sought rather to add what 
was not yet recorded. Something too may have 
been due to the leading thoughts of the two Gospels. 
St. Matthew, dwelling chiefly on the kingly office 
of Christ as the Son of David, seizes naturally on 
the first recognition of that character by the Magi 
of the East (comp. on the fitness of this Mill, Pan- 
theistic Principles, p. 375). St. Luke, portraying 
the Son of Man in his sympathy with common 
men, in his compassion on the poor and humble, 
dwells as naturally on the manifestation to the 
shepherds on the hills of Bethlehem. It may be 
added further, that everything tends to show that 
the latter Evangelist derived the materials for this 
part of his history much more directly from the 
mother of the Lord, or her kindred, than did the 
former; and, if so, it is not difficult to understand 
how she might come to dwell on that which con- 
nected itself at once with the eternal blessedness of 
peace, good-will, salvation, rather than on the hom- 
age and offerings of strangers, which seemed to be 
the presage of an earthly kingdom, and had proved 
to be the prelude to a life of poverty, and to the 
death upon the cross. 

IV. In this instance, as in others, what is told 
by the Gospel-writers in plain simple words, has 
become the nucleus for a whole cycle of legends. A 
Christian mythology has overshadowed that which 
itself had nothing in common with it. The love 
of the strange and maryelous, the eager desire to 
fill up in detail a narrative which had been left in 
outline, and to make every detail the representative 
of an idea— these, which tend everywhere to the 
growth of the mythical element within the region of 
history, fixed themselves, naturally enough, precise- 
ly on those portions of the life of Christ where the 
written records were the least complete. The stages 


@ Tt is perhaps not right to pass over the supposed 
testimony of heathen authors. hese are found (1), 
in the saying of Augustus, recorded by Macrobius (“It 
is better to be Herod’s swine than his son”), a8 con- 
nected with the slaughter of a child under two years 
of age. (2.) In the remarkable passage of Chalcidius 
(Comment. in Timeum, Vii. § 125), alluding to the star 
which had heralded the birth, not of a conqueror or 
destroyer, but of a divine and righteous king. The 


facts of the Gospel history may have been mixed up 
with (1), but the expression of Augustus does not point 
to anything beyond Herod’s domestic tragedies. The 
genuineness of (2) is questionable; and both are too 
remote in time to be of auy worth as evidence (comp. 
W. H. Mill, Pantheistic Principles, p. 3873). 

6 It will be noticed that this is altogether a distinct 
hypothesis from that which assumes that he had the 
Gospel of St. Matthew in its present form before him. 
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of this development present themselves in regular 
succession. 

(1.) The Magi are no longer thought of as simply 
“ wise men,’’ members of a sacred order. The proph- 
ecies of Ps. Ixxii.; Is. xlix. 7, 28, lx. 16, must be 
fulfilled in them, and they become princes (‘reg- 
uli,” Tertull. c. Jud. 9; c. Mare. 5). This tends 
more and more to be the dominant thought. When 
the arrival of the Magi, rather than the birth or 
the baptism of Christ, as the first of his mighty 
works, comes to be looked on as the great Epiphany 
of his divine power, the older title of the feast 
receives as a synonym, almost as a substitute, that 
of the Feast of the Three Kings. (2.) ‘The number 
of the Wise Men, which St. Matthew leaves alto- 
gether undefined, was arbitrarily fixed. They were 
three (Leo Magn. Serm. ad Epiph.), because thus 
they became a symbol of the mysterious Trinity 
(Hilary of Arles), or because then the number cor- 
responded to the threefold gifts, or to the three 
parts of the earth, or the three great divisions of 
the human race descended from the sons of Noah 
(Bede, De Collect.). (3.) Symbolic meanings were 
found for each of the three gifts. The gold they 
offered as to a king. With the myrrh they pre- 
figured the bitterness of the Passion, the embalm- 
ment for the Burial. With the frankincense they 
adored the divinity of the Son of God (Suicer, Thes. 
8. V. Mayor; % Brev. Rom. in Epiph. passim). (4.) 
Later on, in a tradition which, though appearing in 
a western writer, is traceable probably to reports 
brought back by pilgrims from Italy or the East, 
the names are added, and Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar, take their place among the objects of 
Christian reverence, and are honored as the patron 
saints of travellers. The passage from Bede (de 
Collect.) is, in many ways, interesting, and as it is 
not commonly quoted by commentators, though 
often referred to, it may be worth while to give it.? 
“ Primus dicitur fuisse Melchior qui senex et canus, 
barba prolixa et capillis, aurum obtulit regi Domi- 
no. Secundus, nomine Gaspar, juvenis ‘imberbis, 
rubicundus, thure, quasi Deo oblatione dign&, Deum 
honoravit. Tertius fuscus, integre barbatus, Bal- 
tassar nomine, per myrrham filium hominis mori- 
turum professus.”? We recognize at once in this 
description the received types of the early pictorial 
art of Western Europe. It is open to believe that 
both the description and the art-types may be 
traced to early quasi-dramatic representations of the 
facts of the Nativity. In any such representations 
names of some kind would become a matter of 
necessity, and were probably invented at random. 
Familiar as the names given by Bede now are to 
us, there was a time when they had no more au- 
thority than Bithisarea, Melchior, and Gathaspar 
(Moroni, Dizion. s. v. “ Magi”); Magalath, Pan- 
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galath, Saracen; Appellius, Amerius, and Damas- 
cus, and a score of others (Spanheim, Dub. Evang. 
ii. p. 288).¢ 

In the Eastern Church, where, it would seem, 
there was less desire to find symbolic meanings 
than to magnify the circumstances of the history, 
the traditions assume a different character. The 
Magi arrive at Jerusalem with a retinue of 1000 
men, having left behind them, on the further bank 
of the Euphrates, an army of 7000 (Jacob. Edess. 
and Bar-hebreus, in Hyde, /. c.). They have 
been led to undertake the journey, not by the star 
only, or by expectations which they shared with 
Israelites, but by a prophecy of the founder of their 
own faith. Zoroaster had predicted @ that in the 
latter days there should be a Mighty One and a 
Redeemer, and that his descendants should see the 
star which should be the herald of his coming. 
According to another legend (Opus imperf. in 
Matt. ii. apud Chrysost. t. vi. ed. Montfaucon) they 
came from the remotest East, near the borders of 
the ocean. They had been taught to expect the 
star by a writing that bore the name of Seth. 
That expectation was handed down from father to 
son. ‘Twelve of the holiest of them were appointed 
to be ever on the watch. Their post of observation 
was a rock known as the Mount of Victory. Night 
by night they washed in pure water, and prayed, 
and looked out on the heayens. At last the star 
appeared, and in it the form of a young child bear- 
ing a cross. A voice came from it and bade them 
proceed to Juda. They started on their two years" 
journey, and during all that time the meat and the 
drink with which they started never failed them. 
The gifts they bring are those which Abraham gave 
to their progenitors the sons of Keturah (this, of 
course, on theshypothesis that they were Arabians), 
which the queen of Sheba had in her turn presented 
to Solomon, and which had found their way back 
again to the children of the East (Epiphan. in Comp. 
Doctr. in Moroni, Dizion. 1. ¢.). They return from 
Bethlehem to their own country, and give them- 
selves up to a life of contemplation and prayer. 
When the Twelve Apostles leave Jerusalem to carry 
on their work as preachers, St. Thomas finds them 
in Parthia. They offer themselves for baptism, and 
become evangelists of the new faith (Opus imperf. 
in Matt. ii. 1. c.). The pilgrim-feeling of the 4th 
century includes them also within its range. 
Among other relics supplied to meet the demands 
of the market which the devotion of Helena had 
created, the bodies of the Magi are discovered some- 
where in the East, are brought to Constantinople, 
and. placed in the great church which, as the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, still bears in its name the 
witness of its original dedication to the Divine 
Wisdom. The favor with which the people of 


@ This was the prevalent interpretation ; but others 
read the symbols differently, and with coarser feeling. 
The gold helped the poverty of the Holy Family.- The 
incense remedied the noisome air of the stable. The 
myrrh was used, it was said, to give strength and 
firmness to the bodies of new-born infants (Suicer, 
do7C.). 

b The treatise De Collectaneis is in fact a miscel- 
laneous collection of memoranda in the form of ques- 
tion andanswer. ‘The desire to find names for those 
who have none given them is very noticeable in other 
instances as well asin that of the Magi: e. g., he gives | 
those of the penitent and impenitent thief. The pas- 
sage quoted in the text is followed by a description of 
their dress, taken obviously either from some early 


painting, or from the decorations of a miracle-play 
(comp. the account of such a performance in ‘Trench, 
Star of the Wise Men, p. 70). The account of the 
offerings, it will be noticed, does not ot with ve 
traditional hexameter of the Latin Church : 
“Gaspar fert myrrham, thus Melchior, Balthasar aurum.” 

ec Hyde quotes from Bar Bahlul the names of the 
thirteen who appear in the Eastern traditions. The 
three which the legends of the West have made famous 
are not among them. 

d “Vos autem, 0 filii mei, ante omnes gentes ortum 
ejus percepturi estis 2" (Abulpharagius, Dimes Lib., 
in Hyde, c. 81). 
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Milan had received the emperor's prefect Eustorgius 
called for some special mark of favor, and on his 
consecration as bishop of that city, he obtained for 
it the privilege of being the resting-place of the 
precious relics. There the fame of the three kings 
increased. ‘The prominence given to all the feasts 
connected with the season of the Nativity — the 
transfer to that season of the mirth and joy of the 
old Saturnalia — the setting apart of a distinct day 
for the commemoration of the Epiphany in the 4th 
century ¢— all this added to the veneration with 
which they were regarded. When Milan fell into 
the hands of Frederick Barbarossa (A. D. 1162) the 
influence of the archbishop of Cologne prevailed on 
the Emperor to transfer them to that city. The 
Milanese, at a later period, consoled themselves by 
forming a special confraternity for perpetuating 
their veneration for the Magi by the annual per- 
formance of a ‘¢ Mystery’? (Moroni, J. c.); but the 
glory of possessing the relics of the first Gentile 
worshippers of Christ remained with Cologne.? In 
that proud cathedral which is the glory of Teutonic 
art the shrine of the Three Kings has, for six cen- 
turies, been shown as the greatest of its many 
treasures. The tabernacle in which the bones of 
some whose real name and history are lost forever 
lie enshrined in honor, bears witness, in its gold 
and gems, to the faith with which the story of the 
wanderings of the ‘Three Kings has beem received. 
The reverence has sometimes taken stranger and 
more grotesque forms. As the patron-saints of 
travellers they have given a name to the inns of 
earlier or later date. The names of Melchior, Gas- 
par, and Balthasar were used as a charm against 
attacks of epilepsy (Spanheim, Dub. Muang. xxi.). 

Comp., in addition to authorities already cited, 
Trench, Star of the Wise Men; J. ¥. Miiller, in 
Herzog’s Real-Encykl., s. y. “* Magi;’’ Triebel, De 
Magis advenient., and Miegius, De Stella, ete., in 
Crit. Sacri, Thes. Nov. ii. 111, 118: Stoiberg, 
Dissert. de Magis; and Rhoden, De primis Salv. 
venerat., in Crit. Sacri, Thes. Theol. Phil. ii. 69. 
{On the Magi and on Magism among the Baby- 
lonians, see especially Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, iii. 125-186; among the Medes, ibid. iii. 
218 ff.; among the Persians, tid. iv. 8391-3895. — 
On the representations of the Magi (the Three 
Kings) in works of art, and the legends concerning 
them, see Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 
3d ed., pp. 210-222. — H.] Biaeelcwits 

MAGIC, MAGICIANS. The magical arts 
spoken of in the Bible are those practiced by the 
Egyptians, the Canaanites, and their neighbors, 
the Hebrews, the Chaldzans, and probably the 
Greeks. We therefore begin this article with an 
endeavor to state the position of magic in relation 
to religion and philosophy with the.several races of 
mankind. 

The degree of the civilization of a nation is not 
the measure of the importance of magic in its con- 
victions. The natural features of a country are 
not the primary causes of what is termed super- 
stition in its inhabitants. With nations as with 
* men,—and the analogy of Plato in the “ Republic 7; 
is not always false, — the feelings on which magic 
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fixes its hold are essential to the mental constitu- 
tion. Contrary as are these assertions to the com- 
mon opinions of our time, inductive reasoning for- 
bids our doubting them. 


With the lowest race magic is the chief part of 
religion. The Nigritians, or blacks of this race, 
show this in their extreme use of amulets and their 
worship of objects which haye no other yalue in 
their eyes but as haying a supposed magical char- 
acter through the influence of supernatural agents. 
With the Turanians, or corresponding whites of 
the same great family, — we use the word white 
for a group of nations mainly yellow, in contra- 
distinction to black, — incantations and witcheraft 
occupy the same place, shamanism characterizing 
their tribes in both hemispheres. In the days of 
Herodotus the distinction in this matter between 
the Nigritians and the Caucasian population of 
North Africa was what it now is. In his remark- 
able account of the journey of the Nasamonian 
young men, — the Nasamones, be it remembered, 
were “a Libyan race” and dwellers on the north- 
ern coast, as the historian here says, — we are told 
that the adventurers passed through the inhabited 
maritime region, and the tract oecupied by wild 
beasts, and the desert, and at last came upon a 
plain with trees, where they were seized by men 
of small stature who carried them across marshes 
to a town of such men black in complexion. A great 
river, running from west to east and containing 
crocodiles, flowed by that town, and all that nation 
were sorcerers (€s ros obro1 dmlkovTo avOpadrous, 
yontas ely: wayras, li. 32, 33). It little matters 
whether the conjecture that the great river was the 
Niger be true, which the idea adopted by Herod- 
otus that it was the Upper Nile seems to favor: ¢ 
it is quite evident that the Nasamones came upon 
a nation of Nigritians beyond the Great Desert and 
were struck with their fetishism. So, in our own 
days, the trayeller is astonished at the height to 
which this superstition is carried among the Nigri- 
tians, who have no religious practices that are not 
of the nature of sorcery, nor any priests who are 
not magicians, and magicians alone. The strength 
of this belief in magic in these two great divisions 
of the lowest race is shown in the case of each by 
its having maintained its hold in an instanee in 
which its tenacity must have been severely tried. 
The ancient Egyptians show their partly-Nigritian 
origin not alone in their physical characteristics 
and language but in their religion. They retained 
the strange low nature-worship of the Nigritians, 
forcibly combining it with more intellectual kinds 
of belief, as they represented their gods with the 
heads of animals and the bodies of men, and even 
connecting it with truths which point to a primeval 
revelation. The Ritual, which was the great treas- 
ury of Egyptian belief and explained the means 
of gaining future happiness, is full of charms to be 
said, and contains directions for making and for 
using amulets. As the Nigritian goes on a journey 
hung about with amulets, so amulets were placed 
on the Egyptian’s embalmed body, and his soul 
went on its mysterious way fortifted with inecanta- 
tions learnt while on earth. In China, although 


@ The institution of the Feast of the Three Kings is 
ascribed to Pope Julius, A. D. 336 (Moroni, Dizion. 


I. ¢.); 
b For the later medisval developments of the tra- 
ditions, comp. Joan. yon Hildesheim in Quarterly Rev 


Ixxyiii. p. 433. 


¢ It is perhaps worthy of note that Aschylus calls 
the Upper Nile wotramods AvOiow, as though the great 


| Athiopian river (Prom. Vinct. 809; comp. Solin. 82, 


30). 
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Buddhism has established itself, and the system 
of Confucius has gained the power its positivism 
would insure it with a highly-educated people of 
low type, another belief still maintains itself 
which there is strong reason to hold to be older 
than the other two, although it is usually supposed 
to have been of the same age as Confucianism; in 
this religion magic is of the highest importance, 
the distinguishing characteristic by which it is 
known. 

With the Shemites magic takes a lower place. 
Nowhere is it even part of religion; yet it is looked 
upon as a powerful engine, and generally unlawful 
or lawful according to the aid invoked. Among 
many of the Shemitie peoples there linger the 
remnants of a primitive fetishism. Sacred trees 
and stones are reverenced from an old superstition, 
of which they do not always know the meaning, 
derived from the nations whose place they have 
taken. ‘Thus fetishism remains, although in a kind 
of fossil state. The importance of astrology with 
the Shemites has tended to raise the character of 
their magic, which deals rather with the discovery 
of supposed existing influences than with the pro- 
duction of new influences. The only direct asso- 
ciation of magic with religion is where the priests, 
as the educated class, have taken the functions of 
magicians; but this is far different from the case 
of the Nigritians, where the magicians are the only 
priests. The Shemites, however, when depending 
on human reason alone, seem never to have doubted 
the efficacy of magical arts, yet recourse to their 
aid was not usually with them the first idea of a 
man in doubt. Though the case of Saul cannot be 
taken as applying to the whole race, yet, even with 
the heathen Shemites, prayers must have been held 
to be of more value than incantations. 

The Iranians assign to magic a still less impor- 
tant position. It can scarcely be traced in the relics 
of old nature-worship, which they with greater skill 
than the EKeyptians interwove with their more in- 
tellectual beliefs, as the Greeks gave the objects of 
reverence in Arcadia and Crete a place in poetical 
myths, and the Scandinavians animated the hard 
remains of primitive superstition. The character 
of the ancient belief is utterly gone with the as- 
signing of new reasons for the reverence of its sacred 
objects. Magic always maintained some hold on 
men’s minds; but the stronger intellects despised 
it, like the Roman commander who threw the sa- 
ered chickens overboard, and the Greek who defied 
an adverse omen at the beginning of a great battle. 
When any, oppressed by the sight of the calam- 
ities of mankind, sought to resolve the mysterious 
problem, they fixed, like A®schylus, not upon the 
childish notion of a chance-government by many 
conflicting agencies, but upon the nobler idea of a 
dominating fate. Men of highly sensitive temper- 
aments have always inclined to a belief in magic, 
and there has therefore been a section of Iranian 
philosophers in all ages who have paid attention to 
its practice; but, expelled from religion, it has held 
but a low and precarious place in philosophy. 

The Hebrews had no magic of their own. It 
was so strictly forbidden by the Law that it could 
never afterwards have had any recognized exist- 
ence, save in times of general heresy or apostasy, 
and the same was doubtless the case in the patri- 
archal ages. The magical practices which obtained 
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among the Hebrews were therefore borrowed from 
the nations around. ‘The hold they gained was 
such as we should have expected with a Shemite 
race, making allowance for the discredit thrown 
upon them by the prohibitions of the Law. From 
the first entrance into the Land of Promise until the 
destruction of Jerusalem we haye constant glimpses 
of magic practiced in secret, or resorted to, not 
alone by the common but also by the great. The 
Talmud abounds in notices of contemporary magic 
among the Jews, showing that it survived idolatry 
notwithstanding their original connection, and was 
supposed to produce real effects. The Kur-an in 
like manner treats charms and incantations as 
capable of producing evil consequences when used 
against a man.? It is a distinctive characteristic 
of the Bible that from first to last it warrants no 
such trust or dread. In the Psalms. the most per- 
sonal of all the books of Scripture, there is no 
prayer to be protected against magical influences. 
The believer prays to be delivered from every kind 
of evil that could hurt the body or the soul, but 
he says nothing of the machinations of sorcerers. 
Here and everywhere magic is passed by, or if 
mentioned, mentioned only to be condemned (comp. 
Ps. evi. 28). Let those who affirm that they see 
in the Psalms merely human piety, and in Job and 
Ecclesiastes merely human philosophy, explain the 
absence in them, and throughout the Scriptures, of 
the expression of superstitious feelings that are in- 
herent in the Shemite mind. » Let them explain the 
luxuriant growth in the after-literature of the He- 
brews and Arabs, and notably in the Talmud and 
the Kur-an, of these feelings with no root in those 
older writings from which that after-literature was 
derived. If the bible, the Talmud, and the Kur-an, 
be but several expressions of the Shemite mind, 
differing only through the effect of time, how can 
this contrast be accounted for ? — the very opposite 
of what obtains elsewhere; for superstitions are 
generally strongest in the earlier literature of a race, 
and gradually fade, excepting a condition of barba- 
rism restore their vigor. ‘lhose who see in the Bible 
a Divine work can understand how a God-taught _ 
preacher could throw aside the miserable fears of 
his race, and boldly tell man to trust in his Maker 
alone. Here, as in ail matters, the history of the 
Bible confirms its doctrine. In the doctrinal Scrip- 
tures magic is passed by with contempt, in the his- 
torical Scriptures the reasonableness of this con- 
tempt is shown. Whenever the practicers of magic 
attempt to combat the servants of God, they con- 
spicuously fail. Pharaoh's magicians bow to the 
Divine power shown in the wonders wrought by 
Moses and Aaron. Balaam, the great enchanter, 
comes from afar to curse Israel and is forced to 
bless them. 

In examining the mentions of magic in the 
Bible, we must keep in view the curious ‘inquiry 
whether there be any reality in the art. We 
would at the outset protest against the idea, once 
very prevalent, that the conviction that the seen 
and unseen worlds were often more manifestly in 
contact in the Biblical ages than now necessitates a 
belief in the reality of the magic spoken of in the 
Scriptures. We do indeed see a connection of a 
supernatural agency with magic in such a ease ag 
that of the damsel possessed with a spirit of divina- 
tion mentioned in the Acts; yet there the agency 


@ The 113th chapter of the Kur-dn was written 
when Mohammad believed that the magical practices 


of certain persons had affected him with a kind of 
rheumatism. 


es 
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appears to have been involuntary in the damsel, 
and shrewdly made profitable by her employers. 
This does not establish the possibility of man being 
able at his will to use supernatural powers to gain 
his own ends, which is what magic has always pre- 
tended to accomplish. Thus much we premise, 
lest we should be thought to hold latitudinarian 
opinions because we treat the reality of magic as 
an open question. : 

Without losing sight of the distinctions we have 
drawn between the magic of different races, we shall 
consider the notices of the subject in the Bible in 
the order in which they occur. It is impossible in 
every case to assign the magical practice spoken of 
to a particular nation, or, when this can be done, to 
determine whether it be native or borrowed, and 
the general absence of details renders any other 
system of classification liable to error. 


The theft and carrying away of Laban’s tera- 
phim (°F) by Rachel seems to indicate the 


practice of magic in Padan-aram at this early time. 
It appears that Laban attached great value to these 
objects, from what he said as to the theft, and his 
determined search for them (Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 
32-35). It may be supposed from the manner in 
which they were hidden that these teraphim were 
not very small. ‘The most important point is that 
Laban calls them his “gods” (ibid. .30, 32), 
although he was not without belief in the true God 
(24, 49-53); for this makes it almost certain that 
we haye here not an indication of the worship of 
strange gods, but the first notice of a superstition 
that afterwards obtained among those Israelites who 
added corrupt practices to the true religion.¢ The 
derivation of the name teraphim is extremely ob- 
scure. Gesenius takes it from an “ unused ’’ root, 


Aare which he supposes, from the Arabic, prob- 
ably ‘signified “to live pleasantly ’’ (Thes. s. v.). 
It may, however, be reasonably conjectured that 
such a root would have had, if not in Hebrew, in 
the language whence the Hebrews tovk it or its 
derivative, the proper meaning “to dance,’’ cor- 
responding to this, which would then be its tropical 
meaning.” We should prefer, if no other deriva- 
tion be found, to suppose that the name teraphim 
might mean ‘dancers’ or “causers of dancing,” 
with reference either to primitive nature-worship ¢ 


@ Laban’s expression in Gen. xxx. 27, “I haye 


augured ” Ow), may refer to divination; but 
the context makes it more reasonable not to take it in 
a literal sense. 


b The Arabic root By certainly means ‘he 


abounded in the comforts of life,” and the like, Qut 
the corresponding ancient Egyptian word TERF or 
TREF, “to dance,” suggests that this is a tropical 
signification, especially as in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, if our “ to trip’’ preserve @he proper sense and 
the Sanskrit trip and the Greek rép7w the tropical 
sense of the root, we haye the same word with the 
two meanings. We believe also that, in point of age, 
precedence should be given to the ancient Egyptian 
word before the Semitic, and that in the former lan- 
guage an objective sense is always the proper sense, 
and a subjective the tropical, when a word is used in 
both significations. We think that this principle is 
equally true of the Semitic group, although it may 
be contested with reference to the Indo-European 
languages. 
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or its magical rites of the character of shamanism, 
rather than that it signifies, as Gesenius suggests, 
“givers of pleasant life.” There seems, however, 
to be a cognate word, unconnected with the “ un- 
used ’’ root just mentioned, in ancient Egyptian, 
whence we may obtain a conjectural derivation. 
We do not of course trace the worship of teraphim 
to the sojourn in Egypt. They were probably those 
objects of the pre-Abrahamite idolatry, put away 
by order of Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 2-4), yet retained 
even in Joshua’s time (Josh. xxiv. 14); and, if so, 
notwithstanding his exhortation, abandoned only 
for a space (Judg. xvii., xviii.); and they were also 
known to the Babylonians, being used by them for 
divination (lz. xxi. 21). . But there is great reason 
for supposing a close connection between the oldest 
language and religion of Chalda, and the ancient 
Egyptian language and religion. The Egyptian 
word TER signifies “a shape, type, transforma- 
tion,” “ and has for its determinative a mummy: 
it is used in the Ritual, where the various transfor- 
mations of the deceased in Hades are described 
( Todtenbuch, ed. Lepsius, ch. 76 ff.). The small 
mummy-shaped figure, SHEBVEE, usually made 
of baked clay covered with a blue vitreous varnish, 
representing the Egyptian as deceased, is of a na- 
ture connecting it with magic, since it was made 
with the idea that it secured benefits in Hades; 
and it is connected with the word TER, for it 
represents a mummy, the determinative of that 
word, and was considered to be of use in the state 
in which the deceased passed through transforma- 
tions, TERU. The difficulty which forbids our 
doing more than conjecture a relation between 
TER and teraphim is the want in the former of 
the third radical of the latter; and in our present 
state of ignorance respecting the ancient Egyptian 
and the pritnitive language of Chaldea in their 
verbal relations to the Semitic family it is impos- 
sible to say whether it is likely to be explained. 
The possible connection with the Egyptian religious 
magic is, however, not to be slighted, especially as 
it is not improbable that the household idolatry 
of the Hebrews was ancestral worship, and the 
SHEBTEE was the image of a deceased man or 
woman, as a mummy, and therefore as an Osiris, 
bearing the insignia of that divinity, and so ina 
manner as a deified dead person, although we do 
not know that it was used in the ancestral worship 


¢ In the fragments ascribed to Sanchoniatho, which, 
whatever their age and author, cannot be doubted to 
be genuine, the Baetulia are characterized in a manner 
that illustrates this supposition. The Beetulia, it must 
be remembered, were sacred stones, the reverence of 
which in Syria in the historical times was a relic of 
the early low nature-worship with which fetishism or 
shamanism is now everywhere associated, The words 
used, "Exevonae eds Odpavds Bartvdca, AOous eudxous 
pnyavnodmevos (Cory, Anc. Frag. p. 12), cannot be held 
to mean more than that Uranus contrived living stones, 
but the idea of contriving and the term “ living ” imply 
motion in these stones. 

d Rgyptologists have generally read this word TER, 
Mr. Birch, however, reads it CHEPER (SHEPER accord- 
ing to the writer’s system of transcription). The bal- 
ance is decided by the discovery of the Coptic equiva- 


lent FO, “ transmutare,” in which the absence 


of the final R is explained by a peculiar but regular 
modification which the writer was the first to point 
out ([ieroaiypaics Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed. 
p. 421). 
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of the Egyptians. It is important to notice that 
no singular is found of the word teraphim, and 
that the plural form is once used where only one 
statue seems to be meant (1 Sam. xix. 13, 16): in 
this case it may be a “plural of excellence.’ If 
the latter inference be true, this word must have 
become thoroughly Semiticized. There is no de- 
scription of these images; but from the account 
of Michal’s stratagem to deceive Saul’s messengers, 
it is evident, if only one image be there meant, as 
is very probable, that they were at least sometimes 
of the size of a man, and perhaps in the head and 
shoulders, if not lower, of human shape, or of a 
similar form (/d. 13-16). 

The worship or use of teraphim after the occu- 
pation of the Promised Land cannot be doubted 
to have been one of the corrupt practices of those 
Hebrews who leant to idolatry, but did not abandon 
their belief in the God of Israel. Although the 
Scriptures draw no marked distinction between 
those who forsook their religion and those who 
added to it such corruptions, it is evident that the 
latter always professed to be orthodox. Teraphim 
therefore cannot be regarded as among the Hebrews 
necessarily connected with strange gods, whatever 
may haye been the case with other nations. The 
account of Micah’s images in the Book of Judges, 
compared with a passage in Hosea, shows our con- 
clusion to be correct. In the earliest days of the 
occupation of the Promised Land, in the time of 
anarchy that followed Joshua’s rule, Micah, “a 
man of Mount Ephraim,” made certain images and 
other objects of heretical worship, which were stolen 
from him by those Danites who took Laish and 
ealled it Dan, there setting up idolatry, where it 
continued the whole time that the ark was at 
Shiloh, the priests retaining their post “ until the 
day of the captivity of the land’? (@udg. xvii., 
xviii., esp. 380, 31). Probably this worship was 
somewhat changed, although not in its essential 
character, when Jeroboam set up the golden calf at 
Dan. Micah’s idolatrous objects were a graven 
image, a molten image, an ephod, and teraphim 
(xvii. 3, 4, 5, xviii. 17, 18, 20). In Hosea there 
is a retrospect of this period where the prophet 
takes a harlot, and commands her to be faithful to 
him “many days.’? It is added: ‘For the chil- 
dren of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, 


and without an image [or “pillar,” 7TIEID}, and 
without an ephod, and teraphim: afterward shall 
the children of Israel return, and seek Jehovah 
their God, and Dayid their king; and shall fear 
Jehoyah and His goodness in the latter days ’” (iii. 
esp. 4, 5). The apostate people are long to be 
without their spurious king and false worship, and 
in the end are to return to their loyalty to the 
house of David and their faith in the true God. 
That Dan should be connected with Jeroboam 
“who made Israel to sin,” and with the kingdom 
which hé founded, is most natural; and it is there- 
fore worthy of note that the images, ephod, and 
teraphim made by Micah and stolen and set up by 
the Danites at Dan should so nearly correspond 
with the objects spoken of by the prophet. It has 
been imagined that the use of teraphim and the 


@ Kalisch, in his Commentary on Genesis (pp. 583, 
584), considers the use of teraphim as a comparatively 


harmless form of idolatry, and explains the passage’ 


in Hosea quoted above as meaning that the Israelites 
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similar abominations of the heretical Israelites are 
not so strongly condemned in the Scriptures as the 
worship of strange gods. This mistake arises from 
the mention of pious kings who did not suppress 
the high places, which proves only their timidity, 
and not any lesser sinfulness in the spurious religion 
than in false systems borrowed from the peoples of 
Canaan and neighboring countries. The cruel rites 
of the heathen are indeed especially reprobated, but 
the heresy of the Israelites is too emphatically de- 
nounced, by Samuel in a passage to be soon exam- 
ined, and in the repeated condemnation of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat ‘‘ who made Israel to sin,’’ for it 
to be possible that we should take a yiew of it con- 
sistent only with modern sophistry. 

“We pass to the magical use of teraphim. By the 
Israelites they were consulted for oracular answers. 
This was apparently done by the Danites who 
asked Micah’s Levite to inquire as to the success 
of their spying expedition (Judg. xviii. 5, 6). In 
later times this is distinctly stated of the Israelites 
where Zechariah says, ‘For the teraphim have 
spoken vanity, and the diviners have seen a lie, and 
haye told false dreams’? (x. 2). It cannot be sup- 
posed that, as this first positive mention of the use 
of teraphim for divination by the Israelites is after 
the return from Babylon, and as that use obtained 
with the Babylonians in the time of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, therefore the Israelites borrowed it from their 
conquerors; for these objects are mentioned in 
earlier places in such a manner that their connec- 
tion with divination must be intended, if we bear 
in mind that this connection is undoubted in a 
subsequent period. Samuel's reproof of Saul for 
his disobedience in the matter of Amalek, asso- 
ciates “divination ”’ with ‘“yanity,’’ or ‘idols ”’ 


(738), and «teraphim,” however we render the 
difficult. passage where these words occur (1 Sam. 
xv. 22, 23). (The word rendered “vanity,” ]J8, 


is especially used with reference to idols, and even 
in some places stands alone for an idol or idols.) 
When Saul, having put to death the workers in 
black arts, finding himself rejected of God in his 
extremity, sought the witch of Endor, and asked 
to see Samuel, the prophet’s apparition denounced 
his doom as the punishment of this very disobedi- 
ence as to Amalek. The reproof would seem, 
therefore, to have been a prophecy that. the self- 
confident king would at the last alienate himself 
from God, and take refuge in the very abominations 
he despised. This apparent reference tends to con- 
firm the inference we have indicated. As to a later 
time, when Josiah’s reform is related, he is said to 
have put away “the wizards, and the teraphim, 
and the idols’’ (2 K. xxiii. 24); where the mention 
of the teraphim immediately after the wizards, 
and as distinet from the idols, seems to favor the 
inference that they are spoken of as objects used in 
divination. 

The only account of the act of divining by tera- 
phim is in a remarkable passage of Ezekiel relating 
to Nebuchadnezzar’s advance against Jerusalem. 
‘¢ Also, thou son of man, appoint thee two ways, 
that the sword of the king of Babylon may come: 
both twain [two swords] shall come forth out of 


should be deprived not alone of true religion, but 
even of the resource of their mild household super- 
stitions. He thus entirely misses the sense of the 
passage and makes the Bible contradictory. 
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one land: and choose théu a place, choose [it] at 
the head of the way to the city. Appoint a way, 
that the sword may come to Rabbath of the Am- 
monites, and to Judah in Jerusalem the defenced. 
Vor the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
way, at the head of the two ways, to use divina- 
tion: he shuffled arrows, he consulted with teraphim, 
he looked in the liver. At his right hand was the 
divination for Jerusalem ” (xxi. 19-22). The men- 
tion together of consulting teraphim and looking 
into the liver, may not indicate that the victim was 
offered to teraphim and its liver then looked into, 
but may mean two separate acts of divining. ‘That 
the former is the right explanation seems, however, 
probable from a comparison with the LXX. ren- 
dering of the account of Michal’s stratagem,.¢ 
Perhaps Michal had been divining, and on the 
coming of the messengers seized the image and 
liver and hastily put them in the bed. — ‘The ac- 
counts which the Rabbins give of divining by tera- 
phim are worthless. 

Before speaking of the notices of the Exyptian 
magicians in Genesis and Exodus, there is one 
passage that may be examined out of the regular 
order. Joseph, when his brethren left after their 
second visit to buy corn, ordered his steward to 
hide his silver eup*in Benjamin’s sack, and after- 
wards sent him after them, ordering him to claim 
it, thus: “ [Is] not this [it] in which my lord 
drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth 2?’ > (Gen. 
xliv. 5). The meaning of the latter clause has 
been contested, Gesenius translating, ‘‘he could 
surely foresee it’’ (ap. Barrett, Synopsis, in loc.), 
but the other rendering seems far more probable, 
especially as we read that Joseph afterwards said 
to his brethren, Wot ye not that such a man as 
{ can certainly divine?” (xliv. 15),—the same 
word being used. If so, the reference would prob- 
ably be to the use of the cup in divining, and we 
should haye to infer that here Joseph was acting 
on his own judgment [Joseri], divination being 
not alone doubtless a forbidden act, but one of 
which he when called before Pharaoh had distinctly 
disclaimed the practice. Two uses of cups or the 
like for magical purposes haye obtained in the Kast 
from ancient times. In one use either the cup 
itself bears engraved inscriptions, supposed to haye 
a magical influence,? or it is plain and such in- 
scriptions are written on its inner surface in ink. 
In both cases water poured into the cup is drunk 
by those wishing to derive benefit, as, for instance, 
the cure of diseases, from the inscriptions, which, 
if written, are dissolved. This use, in both its 
fornis, obtains among the Arabs in the present day, 
and cups bearing Chaldean inscriptions in ink haye 
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been discovered by Mr. Layard, and probably show 
that this practice existed among the Jews in Baby- 
lonia in about the 7th century of the Christian era.¢ 
In the other use the cup or bowl was of very sec- 
ondary importance. It was merely the receptacle 
for water, in which, after the performance of 
magical rites, a boy looked to see what the magician 
desired. ‘This is precisely the same as the practice 
of the modern Egyptian magicians, where the dif- 
ference that ink is employed and is poured into the 
palm of the boy’s hand is merely accidental. A 
Gnostic papyrus in Greek, written in Egypt in the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era, now preserved 
in the British Museum, deseribes the practice of 
the boy with a bowl, and alleges results strikingly 
similar to the alleged results of the well-known 
| modern Egyptian magician, whose divination would 
seem, therefore, to be a relic of the famous magic 
of ancient Egypt.% As this latter use only is 
of the nature of divination, it is probable that to 
it Joseph referred. ‘he practice may have been 
prevalent in his time, and hieroglyphic inscriptions 
upon the bowl may have given color to the idea 
that it had magical properties, and perhaps even 
that it had thus led to the discoyery of its place of 
concealment, a discovery which must have struck 
Joseph’s brethren with the utmost astonishment. 
The magicians of Egypt are spoken of as a class 
in the histories of Joseph and Moses. When 
Pharaoh's officers were troubled by their dreams, 
being in prison they were at a loss for an inter- 
preter. Before Joseph explained the dreams he 
disclaimed the power of interpreting save by the 
Divine aid, saying, “ [Do] not interpretations 
[belong] to God? tell me [them], I pray you” 
(Gen. xl. 8). In like manner when Pharaoh had 
his two dreams we find that he had recourse to 
those who professed to interpret dreams. We read: 
‘He sent and called for all the scribes of Egypt, 
and all the wise men thereof: and Pharaoh told 
them his dream; but [there was] none that could 
interpret them unto Pharaoh’ (xli. 8; comp. ver. 
24). Joseph; being sent for on the report of the 
chief of the cupbearers, was told by Pharaoh that 
he had heard that he could interpret a dream. 
Joseph said, “ [It is] not in me: God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace’? (ver. 16). Thus, 
from the expectations of the Egyptians and Joseph's 
disayowals, we sce that the interpretation of dreams 
was a branch of the knowledge to which the ancient 
Egyptian magicians pretended. The failure of the 
Egyptians in the case of Pharaoh’s dreams must 
probably be regarded as the result of their inability 
to give a satisfactory explanation, for it is unlikely 
that they refused to attempt to interpret. The two 


a The Masoretic text reads, ‘ And Michail took the 
teraphim, and laid [it] upon the bed, and the mattress 
(22D) of she-goats [or goats’ hair] she put at its 
head, and she coyered [it] with a cloth ” [or garment] 
(1 Sam. xix. 18). The LXX. has “ the liver of goats,” 


haying apparently found 72D instead of 2D. 


(Kai GAaBev 7) MeAdxdA 7a Kevorada, kal ero émt Thy 
kAiyy, Kal imap TOV aiyav éBeTo mpos Kearns avTov, 
Kal exadvwev ara imariv.) 


6 da wD wry. 


e The modern Persians apply the word Jam, signi- 
fying a cup, mirror, or even globe, to magical vessels 
of this kind, and relate maryels of two which they say 
belonged to their ancient king Jemsheed and -to Alex- 

110 


ander the Great. The former of these, called Jiém-i- 
Jem or Jam-i-Jemsheed, is famous in Persian poetry. 
D’Herbelot quotes a Turkish poet who thus alludes to 
this belief in magical cups: “ When I shall have been 
illuminated by the light of heaven my soul will be- 
come the mirror of the world, in which I shall dis- 
cover the most hidden secrets ” (Bibliotheque Orientale, 
s, y. ‘ Giam ’’). 

d Modern Egyptians, 5th edit. chap. xi. 

e Nineveh and Babylon, p. 509, &e. There is an 
excellent paper on these bowls by Dr, Levy of Breslau, 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutsch. Morgeniand. Gesellschaft, 
ix. p. 465, &e. 

f See the Modern Egyptians, 5th edit. chap. xii. for 
an account of the performances of this magician, and 
Mr. Lane’s opinion as tu the causes of their occasional 
apparent success. 
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words used to designate the interpreters sent for 
by Pharaoh are rt “ geribes ’? (2) and 
ONT, “wise men.’ 


We again hear of the magicians of Egypt in the 
narrative of the events before the Exodus. They 
were summoned by Pharaoh to oppose Moses. The 
account of what they effected requires to be care- 
fully examined, from its bearing on the question 
whether magic be an imposture. We read: “ And 
the Lord spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, 
When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying, Show 
a miracle for you: then thou shalt say unto Aaron, 
Take thy rod, and cast [it] before Pharaoh, [and] 
it shall become a serpent.” It is then related that 
Aaron did thus, and afterwards: “ Then Pharaoh 
also called the wise men¢ and the enchanters: ¢ 
now they, the scribes® of Egypt, did so by their 
secret arts:/ for they cast down every man his rod, 
and they became serpents, but Aaron’s rod swal- 
lowed up their rods” (Ex. vii. 8-12). The rods 
were probably long staves like those represented on 
the Egyptian monuments, not much less than the 
height of a man. If the word used mean here a 
serpent, the Egyptian magicians may have feigned 
a change: if it signify a crocodile they could scarcely 
have done so. ‘The names by which the magicians 
are designated are to be noted. That which we 
render ‘scribes’’ seems here to have a general 
signification, including wise men and enchanters. 
The last term is more definite in its meaning, de- 
noting users of incantations. 9 On the oceasion of 
the first plague, the turning the rivers and waters 
of Egypt into blood, the opposition of the magicians 
again occurs. ‘And the scribes of Egypt did so 
by their secret arts’ (vii. 22). When the second 
plague, that of frogs, was sent, the magicians again 
made the same opposition (viii. 7). Once more 
they appear in the history. The plague of lice 
came, and we read that when Aaron had worked 
the wonder the magicians opposed him: ‘ And the 
scribes did so by their secret arts to bring forth the 
lice, but they could not: so there were lice upon 
man and upon beast. And the seribes said unto 


« he former word is difficult of explanation. It is 
to be noticed that it is also used fora class of the 
Babylonian magi (Dan. i. 20, ii. 2); so that it can 
scarcely be supposed to be an Egyptian word Hebrai- 
cized. Egyptian equivalents have however been sought 


for; and Jablonsky suggests EPXWLEL, thau- 
maturgus, and Ignatius Rossi CAPE CTWBR 


“ouardian of secret things” (ap. Ges. Ties. 8. v.), 
both of which are far too unlike the Hebrew to have 
any probability. To derive it from the Persian 


ind >, “endued with wisdom,” when occur- 


ring in Daniel, is puerile, as Gesenius admits. He 
suggests a Hebrew origin, and takes it either from 


TON, “a pen or stylus,” and (— formative, or 
supposes it to be a quadriliteral, formed from the 
triliteral Onn, the “unused” root of OTT, and 


oun, ‘Che or it was sacred.” The former seems far 
more probable at first sight; and the latter would not 
have had any weight were it not for its likeness to 
the Greek icpoypaypmarevs, used of Egyptian religious 
scribes ; a resemblance which, moreover, loses much 
of its value when we find that in hieroglyphies there 
is no exactly corresponding expression. Notwith- 
standing these Hebrew derivations, Gesenius inclines 
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Pharaoh, This [is] the finger of God: but Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened, and he hearkened not unto 
them, as the Lord had said ”’ (viii. 18, 19, Heb. 14, 
15). After this we hear no more of the magicians. 
All we can gather from the narrative is that the 
appearances produced by them were sufficient to 
deceive Pharaoh on three occasions. It is nowhere 
declared that they actually produced wonders, since 
the expression ‘the scribes did so by their secret 
arts’’ is used on the occasion of their complete 
failure. Nor is their statement that in the wonders 
wrought by Aaron they saw the finger of God any 
proof that they recognized a power superior to the 
native objects of worship they invoked, for we find 
that the Egyptians frequently spoke of a supreme 
being as God. It seems rather as though they had 
said, “ Our juggles are of no ayail against the work 
of a divinity.”’ There is one later mention of these 
transactions, which adds to our information, but 
does not decide the main question. St. Paul men- 
tions Jannes and Jambres as haying “ withstood 
Moses,’ and says that their folly in doing so be- 
came manifest (2 Tim. iii. 8,9). The Egyptian 
character of these names, the first of which is, in 
our opinion, found in hieroglyphics, does not favor 
the opinion, which seems inconsistent with. the 
character of an inspired record, that the Apostle 
cited a prevalent tradition of the Jews. [JANNES 
AND JAMBRES. | 


We turn to the Egyptian illustrations of this 
part of the subject. Magic, as we have before re- 
marked, was inherent in the ancient Egyptian 
religion. The Ritual is a system of incantations 
and directions for making amulets, with the object 
of securing the future happiness of the disembodied 
soul. However obscure the belief of the Egyptians 
as to the actual character of the state of the soul 
after death may be to us, it cannot be doubted that 
the knowledge and use of the magical amulets and 
incantations treated of in the Ritual was held to be 
necessary for future happiness, although it was not 
believed that they alone could ensure it, since to 
have done good works, or, more strictly, not to have 
committed certain sins, was an essential condition 


to the idea that a similar Egyptian word was im- 
itated: instancing Abrech, Moses, and behemoth 


(JJTAN, TWD, MWATTD); but no one of these 
can be proved to be Egyptian in origin, and there is 
no strong ground for seeking any but a Hebrew ety- 
mology for the second and third (hes. 1. c.). The 
most similar word is Hashmannim, DYDD (Ps. 
Ixviii. 31, Heb. 82), which we suppose to be Egyptian, 
meaning Hermopolites, with perhaps, in the one place _ 
where it occurs, a reference to the wisdom of the 
citizens of Hermopolis Magna, the city of Thoth, the 
Egyptian Hermes. [Hasumanyim.] We prefer to keep 
to the Hebrew derivation simply from (TT, and to 
read © scribes,” the idea of magicians being probably 
understood. The other word, DSI, does not 


seem to mean any special class, but merely the wise 
men of Egypt generally. 


DIR. oe DST. ¢ DEON. 

e DNEIT. roman. 

9 The word Dw, elsewhere psab (ver. 22, 
viii. 7, 18, Heb. 3, 14), i ooites secret? or (¢ hidden 
arts,” from anh) (os, wrt), ‘the or it covered 


over, hid, or wrapped up.” 
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of the acquittal of the goul in the great trial in 
Hades. he thoroughly magical character of the 
Ritual is most strikingly evident in the minute 
directions given for making amulets ( Todtenbuch, 
ch. 100, 129, 134), and the secresy enjoined in one 
ease to those thus occupied (133). The later 
chapters of the Ritual (163-165), held to have been 
added after the compilation or composition of the 
rest, which theory, as M. Chabas has well remarked, 
does not prove their much more modern date (Le 
Papyrus Magique Harris, p. 162), contain mysti- 
cal names not bearing an Egyptian etymology. 
These names have been thought to be Ethiopian; 
they either have no signification, and are mere 
magical gibberish, or else they are, mainly at least, 
of foreign origin. Besides the Ritual, the ancient 
Egyptians had books of a purely magical character, 
such as that which M. Chabas has just edited in 
his work referred to above. The main source of 
their belief in the efficacy of magic appears to have 
been the idea that the souls of the dead, whether 
justified or condemned, had the power of revisiting 
the earth and taking various forms. ‘This belief is 
abundantly used in the moral tale of ‘“ The Two 
Brothets,"’ of which the text has been recently 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum 
(Select Papyri, Part II.), and we learn from this 
ancient papyrus the age and source of much of the 
machinery of medieval fictions, both eastern and 
western. A likeness that strikes us at once in the 
case of a fiction is not less true of the Ritual; and 
the perils encountered by the soul in Hades are the 
first rude indications of the adventures of the heroes 
of Arab and German romance. ‘The regions of 
terror traversed, the mystic portals that open alone 
to magical words, and the monsters whom magic 
alone can deprive of their power to injure, are here 
already in the book that in part was found in the 
reign of king Mencheres four thousand years ago. 
Bearing in mind the Nigritian nature of Egyptian 
magic, we may look for the source of these ideas in 
primitive Africa. There we find the realities of 
which the ideal form is not greatly distorted, though 
greatly intensified. The forests that clothe the 
southern slopes of snowy Atlas, full of fierce beasts ; 
the yast desert, untenanted save by harmful rep- 
tiles, swept by sand-storms, and ever burning under 
an unchanging sun; the marshes of the south, 
teeming with brutes of vast size and strength, are 
the several zones of the Egyptian Hades. The 
creatures of the desert and the plains and slopes, 
the crocodile, the pachydermata, the lion, perchance 
the gorilla, are the genii that hold this land of fear. 
In what dread must the first scanty population 
_ have held dangers and enemies still feared by their 
swarming posterity. No wonder then that the 
imaginative Nigritians were struck with a super- 
stitious fear that certain conditions of external 
nature always produce with races of a low type, 
where a higher feeling would only be touched by 
the analogies of life and death, of time and eternity. 
No wonder that, so struck, the primitiye race 
imagined the evils of the unseen world to be the 
recurrence of those against which they struggled 
while on earth. That there is some ground for our 
theory, besides the generalization which led us to 
it, is shown by a usual Egyptian name of Hades, 
«the West;” and that the wild regions west of 


a For the facts respecting Hgyptian magic here 
stated we are greatly indebted to M. Chabas’ remark- 
able work. We do not, howeyer, agree with some of 
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Egypt might directly give birth to such fancies as 
form the common ground of the machinery, not 
the general belief, of the Ritual, as well as of the 
machinery of medieval fiction, is shown by the 
fables that the rude Arabs of our own day tell of 
the wonders they have seen. 


Like all nations who have practiced magic gen- 
erally, the Egyptians separated it into a lawful kind 
and an unlawful. M. Chabas has proved this from 
a papyrus which he finds to contain an account of 
the prosecution, in the reign of Rameses III. (B. 
C. cir. 1220), of an official for unlawfully acquiring 
and using magical books, the king’s property. The 
culprit was convieted and punished with death (p. 
169 ff.). 

A belief in unlucky and lucky days, in actions to 
be avoided or done on certain days, and in the 
fortune attending birth on certain days, was ex- 
tremely strong, as we learn from a remarkable 
ancient calendar (Select Papyri, Part 1.) and the 
evidence of writers of antiquity. A religious prej- 
udice, or the occurrence of some great calamity, 
probably lay at the root of this observance of days. 
Of the former, the birthday of Typhon, the fifth of 
the Epagomenze, is an instance. Astrology was 
also held in high honor, as the calendars of certain 
of the tombs of the kings, stating the positions of 
the stars and their influence on different parts of the 
body, show us; but it seems doubtful whether this 
branch of magical arts is older than the XVIIIth 
dynasty, although certain stars were held in rey- 
erence in the time of the |Vth dynasty. The belief 
in omens probably did not take an important place 
in Egyptian magic, if we may judge from thé ab- 
sence of direct mention of them. The superstition 
as to “the evil eye ’’ appears to have been known, 
but there is nothing else that we can class with 
phenomena of the nature of animal magnetism. 
‘Two classes of learned men had the charge of the 
magical books: one of these, the name of which 
has net been read phonetically, would seem to cor- 
respond to the ‘scribes,’’ as we render the word, 
spoken of in the history of Joseph; whereas the 
other has the general sense of ‘‘ wise men,” like the 
other class there mentioned.“ 


There are no representations on the monuments 
that can be held to relate directly to the practice 
of this art, but the seeret passages in the thickness 
of the wall, lately opened in the great temple of 
Dendarah, seem to have been intended for some 
purpose of imposture. 

The Law contains very distinct prohibitions of 
all magical arts. Besides several passages con- 
demning them, in one place there is a specification 
which is so full that it seems evident that its object 
is to include every kind of magical art. The 
reference is to the practices of Canaan, not to those 
of Egypt, which indeed do not seem to haye been 
brought away by the Israelites, who, it may be 
remarked, apparently did not adopt Egyptian idol- 
atry, but only that of foreigners settled in Egypt. 
[RemMPHAN. | 

The Israelites are commanded, in the place re- 
ferred to, not to learn the abominations of the peo- 
ples of the Promised Land. ‘hen follows this 
prohibition: ‘* There shall not be found with thee 
one who offereth his sor or his daughter by fire, a 


his deductions; and the theory we have put forth of 
the origin of Egyptian magic is purely our own. 
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practicer of divinations (O07? pop), a worker 
of hidden arts (129%), an augurer (WrT2'), an 
enchanter (FWD), or a fabricator of charms 
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(GPin) 729), or an inguirer by a familiar spirit 
(a8 DON), or a wizard OP: A or a consulter 
of the dead (comart -Oss wt)” It is added 


that these are abominations, and that on account 
of their practice the nations of Canaan were to be 
driven out (Deut. xviii. 9-14, esp. 10, 11). It is 
remarkable that the offering of children should be 
mentioned in connection with magical arts. The 
passage in Micah, which has been supposed to pre- 
serve a question of Balak and an answer of Balaam, 
when the soothsayer was sent for to curse Israel, 
should be here noticed, for the questioner asks, 
after speaking of sacrifices of usual kinds, “Shall I 
give my first-born [for] my transgression, the fruit 
of my body [for] the sin of my soul?” (vi. 5-8). 
Perhaps, however, child-sacrifice is specified on ac- 
count of its atrocity, which would connect it with 
secret arts, which we know were frequently in later 
times the causes of cruelty. The terms which fol- 
low appear to refer properly to eight different kinds 
ef magic, but some of them are elsewhere used in 


a general sense. 1. DYD/P pop is literally 


“a diviner of divinations.”’ The yerb DO? is 
used of false prophets, but also in a general sense 
for divining, as in the narrative of Saul’s consulta- 
tion of the witch of Endor, where the king says 
“divine unto me (2782 Shes NID IOP), I pray 
Tt Tile se Tsen 
thee, by the familiar spirit’? (1 Sam. xxviii. 8). 
2. IVY conveys the idea of “one who acts coy- 
ertly,’’ and so ‘a worker of hidden arts.’’ ‘The 


meaning of the root 72V is covering, and the sup- 


posed connection with fascination by the eyes, like 
the notion of ‘“ the evil eye,’’ as though the original 


root were “the eye” (7>D), seems untenable.¢ 


3. WIT2%D, which we render “an augurer,’”’ is 


from WT12, which is literally “he or it hissed or 
whispered,’’ and in Piel is applied to the practice 
of enchantments, but also to divining generally, as 
in the case of Joseph’s cup, and where, evidently 
referring to it, he tells his brethren that he could 
divine, although in both places it has been read 
more yaguely with the sense to foresee or make trial 
(Gen. xliv. 5,15). We therefore render it bya 
term which seems appropriate but not too definite. 
The supposed connection of WII with wa, 
‘a serpent,’’ as though meaning serpent-diyina- 


tion, must be rejected, the latter word rather com- 
ing from the former, with the signification ‘¢a 


hisser.”® 4, FWD signifies “an enchanter: ” 


a The ancient Egyptians seem to have held the 
superstition of the evil eye, for an eye is the determin- 
ative of a word which appears to signify some kind of 
magic (Chabas, Papyrus Magique Harris, p. 170 and 
note 4). 


b’ The name Nahshon (Fw), of a prince of 


Judah in the second year after the Exodus (Num. i. 7; 


| subject we shall recur later. 
|familiar spirits may mean no more than invoking 


| wizard, should be stoned (Ley. xx. 27). 
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the original meaning of the verb was probably “he 
prayed,’ and the strict sense of this word * one 
who uses incantations.” 5. 12TT “AIT seems 
to mean “a fabricator of material charms or amu- 
lets,” if TIM, when used of practicing sorcery, 
means to bind magical knots, and not to bind a 
person by spells. 6. 21S Ont is “an inquirer 
by a familiar spirit." The second term signifies a 
bottle,¢ a familiar spirit consulted by a soothsayer, 
and a soothsayer having a familiar spirit. The 
LXX. usually render the plural Mas by éyyac- 


rpiut0o1, which has been rashly translated ventril- 
oquists, for it may not signify what we understand 


| by the latter, but refer to the mode in which sooth- 


sayers of this kind gave out their responses: to this 
The consulting of 


them; but in the Acts we read of a damsel pos- 
sessed with a spirit of divination (xvi. 16-18) in 
very distinet terms. This kind of soreery — divin- 
ation by a familiar spirit — was practiced by the 
witch of Endor. 7. 52 e/g which we render ‘‘a 
wizard,’’ is properly ‘a wise man,” but is always 
applied to wizards and false prophets. Gesenius 
(Thes. s. y.) supposes that in Ley. xx. 27 it is used 
of a familiar spirit, but surely the reading “a wiz- 
ard” is there more probable. 8. The last term, 


mans WIT, is very explicit, meaning “a 


consulter of the dead:” necromancer is an exact 
translation if the original signification of the latter 
is retained, instead of the more general one it now 
usually bears. In the Law it was commanded that 
a man or woman who had a familiar spirit, or a 
An * en- 
chantress ”’ (TDWI) was not to live (Ex. xxii. 
18; Heb. 17). Using augury and hidden arts was 
also forbidden (Lev. xix. 26). 

The history of Balaam shows the belief of some 
ancient nations in the powers of soothsayers. When 
the Israelites had begun to conquer the Land of 
Promise, Balak the king of Moab and the elders of 
Midian, resorting to Pharaoh’s expedient, sent by 
messengers with “the rewards of divination 


(? DDO?) in their hands” (Num. xxii. 7) for 
Balaam the diviner (DO ‘pr, 22), 


whose fame was known to them though he dwelt in 
Aram. Balak’s message shows what he believed 
Balaam’s powers to be: * Behold, there is a people 
come out from Egypt: behold, they cover the face 
of the earth, and they abide over against me: come 
now therefore, [ pray thee, curse me this people; 
for they [are] too mighty for me: peradventure I 
shall prevail, [that] we may smite them, and [that] 
I may drive them out of the land: for I wot that he 
whom thou blessest [is] blessed: and he whom thou 
cursest is cursed’? (Num. xxii. 5.6). We are 
told, however, that Balaam, warned of God, first 


Josh. xiii. 


Ex. vi. 23; Ruth iv. 20, &c.), means “ enchanter:” 
it was probably used as a proper name in a vague 
sense, 

¢ This meaning suggests the probability that the 
Arab idea of the evil Jinn having been inclosed in bot- 
tles by Solomon was derived from some Jewish tra- 
dition. 
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’ 
said that he could not speak of himself, and then by 
inspiration blessed those whom he had been sent 
for to curse. He appears to have received inspira- 
tion in a vision or a trance. In one place it is said, 
“ And Balaam saw that it was good in the eyes of 
the Lorn to bless Israel, and ke went not, now as 


before, to the meeting enchantments (O°wrT3), 
but he set his face to the wilderness ”’ (xxiv. 1). 
From this it would seem that it was his wont to 
use enchantinents, and that when on other occasions 
he went away after the sacrifices had been offered, 
he hoped that he could prevail to obtain the wish 
of those who had sent for him, but was constantly 
defeated. The building new altars of the mystic 
number of seven, and the offering of seven oxen and 
seyen rams, seem to show that Balaam had some 
such idea; and the marked manner in which he 


declared “there is no enchantment (wTT2) against 


Jacob, and no divination (EDP) against Israel” 
(xxiii. 23), that he had come in the hope that they 
would have availed, the diviner here being made to 
declare his own powerlessness while he blessed those 
whom he was sent for to curse. ‘The case is a very 
difficult one, since it shows a man who was used as 
an instrument of declaring God’s will trusting in 
practices that could only have incurred his dis- 
pleasure. ‘The simplest explanation seéms to be 
that Balaam was never a true prophet but on this 
occasion, when the enemies of Israel were to be sig- 
nally confounded. This history affords a notable 
instance of the failure of magicians in attempting to 
resist the Divine will. He 

The account of Saul’s consulting the witch of 
Endor is the foremost place in Scripture of these 
which refer to magic. The supernatural terror 
with which it is full cannot however be proved to 
be due to this art, for it has always been held by 
sober critics that the appearing of Saniel was per- 
mitted for the purpose of declaring the doom of 
Saul, and not that it was caused by the incanta- 
tions of a sorceress. As, however, the narrative 
is allowed to be very diftieult, we may look fora 
moment at the evidence of its authenticity. The 
details are strictly in accordance with the age: 
there is a simplicity in the manners described that 
is foreign to a later time. The circumstances are 
avreeable with the rest of the history, and especially 
with all we know of Saul’s character. Here, as 
ever, he is seen resolved to gain his ends without 
caring what wrong he does; he wishes to consult 
a prophet, and asks a witch to call up his shade. 
Most of all, the vigor of the narrative, showing us 
the scene in a few words, proves its antiquity and 
genuineness. We can see no reason whatever for 
supposing that it is an interpolation. 

« Now Samuel was dead, and all [srael had 
lamented him, and buried him in Ramah, even in 
his own city. And Saul had put away those that 
had familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of the 
land. And the Philistines gathered themselves 
together, and came and pitched in Shunem ; and 
Saul gathered all Israel together, and they pitched 
in Gilboa.”. That the Philistines should have ad- 
vanced so far, spreading in the plain of Esdraelon, 
the garden of the Holy Land, shows the straits to 
which Saul had come. Here in times of faith 
Sisera was defeated hy Barak, and the Midianites 
were smitten by Gideon, some of the army of the 
former perishing at En-dor itself (Ps. Ixxxili. 9, 10). 
« And when Saul saw the host of the Philistines, 
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he was afraid, and his heart greatiy trembled. And 
when Saul inquired of the Lorp, the Lorn an- 
swered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets. Then said Saul unto his servants, 
Seek me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, that 
I may go to her, and enquire of her. And _ his 
servants said to him, Behold, [there is] a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit at En-dor. And Saul 
disguised himself, and put on other raiment, and 
he went, and two men with him, and they came to 
the woman by night.’? En-dor lay in the territory 
of Issachar, about 7 or 8 miles to the northward 
of Mount Gilboa. Its name, the “ fountain of 
Dor,”’ may connect it with the Phcenician city Dor, 
which was on the coast to the westward. If so, 
it may have retained its stranger-population, and 
been therefore chosen by the witch as a place where 
she might with jess danger than elsewhere practice 
her arts. It has been noticed that the mountain 
on whose slope the modern village stands is hol- 
lowed into rock-hewn caverns, in one of which the 
witch may probably have dwelt. [EN-por.] Saul’s 
disguise, and his journeying by night, seem to have 
been taken that he might not alarm the woman, 
rather than because he may have passed through a 
part of the Philistine force. ‘The Philistines held 
the plain, haying their camp at Shunem, whither 
they had pushed on from Aphek: the Israelites 
were at first encamped by a fountain at Jezreel, but 
when their enemies had advanced to Jezreel they 
appear to have retired to the slopes of Gilboa, 
whence there was a way of retreat either into the 
mountains to the south, or across Jordan. ‘The 
latter seems to have been the line of flight, as, 
though Saul was slain on Mount Gilboa, his body 
was fastened to the wall of Beth-shan. Thus Saul 
could have scarcely reached In-dor without passing 
at least very near the army of the Philistines. 
‘¢ And he said, Divine unto me, [ pray thee, by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me [him] up, whom I 
shall name unto thee.’ It is noticeable that here 
witcheraft, the inquiring by a familiar spirit, and 
necromancy, are all connected as though but a 
single art, which favors the idea that the prohibition 
in Deuteronomy specifies every name by which 
magical arts were known, rather than so many 
different kinds of arts, in order that no one should 
attempt to evade the condemnation of such prac- 
tices by any subterfuge. It is evident that Saul 
thought he might be able to call up Samuel by the 
aid of the witeh; but this does not prove what was 
his own general conviction, or the prevalent con- 
viction of the Israelites on the subject. He was in 
a great extremity: his kingdom in danger: himself 
forsaken of God: he was weary with a night- 
journey, perhaps of risk, perhaps of great length 
to avoid the enemy, and faint with a day’s fasting: 
he was conscious of wrong as, probably for the first 
time, he commanded unholy rites and heard in the 
gloom unholy incantations. In such a strait no 
man’s judgment is.steady, and Saul may have 
asked to see Samuel in a moment of sudden desper- 
ation when he had only meant to demand an 
oracular answer. It may even be thought that, 
yearning for the counsel of Samuel, and longing to 
learn if the net that he felt closing about him were 
one from which he should never escape, Saul had 
that keener sense that some say comes in the last 

@ Dor is said to haye taken its name from Dorus, a 
son of Neptune, whuse name reminds one of Taras, the 
founder of Tarentum. 
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hours of life, and so, conscious that the, prophet’s | ders at will. 


shade was near, or was about to come, at once 
sought to see and speak with it, though this had 
not been before purposed. Strange things we know 
occur at the moment when man feels he is about 
to die,¢ and if there be any time when the unseen 
world is felt while yet unentered, it is when the 
soul comes first within the chill of its long-projected 
shadow. ‘ And the woman said unto him, Behold, 
thou knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath 
cut off those that have familiar spirits, and the 
wizards, out of the land: wherefore then layest 
thou a snare for my life, to cause me to die? And 
Saul sware to her by the Lor, saying, [As] the 
Lorp liveth, there shall no punishment happen to 
thee for this thing.” Nothing more shows Saul’s 
desperate resolution than his thus swearing when 
engaged in a most unholy act—a terrible profanity 
that makes the horror of the scene complete. 
Everything being prepared, the final act takes place. 
«“ Then said the woman, Whom shall I bring up 
unto thee? And he said, Bring me up Samuel. 
And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with 
a loud voice: and the woman spake to Saul, saying, 
Why hast thou deceived me? for thou fart] Saul. 
And the king said unto her, Be not afraid: for 
what sawest thou? And the woman said unto 
Saul, I saw gods ascending out of the earth. And 
he said unto her, What [is] his form? And she 
said, An old man cometh up; and he [is] covered 
with a mantle. And Saul perceived that it [was] 
Samuel, and he stooped with [his] face to the 
ground, and bowed himself. And Samuel said to 
Saul, Why hast thou disquieted [or “ disturbed ’’] 
me, to bring me up? And Saul answered, I am 
sore distressed ; for the Philistines make war against 
me, and God is departed from me, and answereth 


me no more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams: | 


therefore I have called thee, that thou mayest make 
known unto me what [I shall do. Then said 
Samuel, Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, seeing 
the Lorp is departed from thee, and is become 
thine enemy? And the Lorp hath done to him, 
as he spake by me: for the Lon» hath rent the 
kingdom out of thine hand, and given it to thy 
neighbor, [even] to David: because thou obeyedst 
not the yoice of the Lorn, nor executedst his fierce 
wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lorp done 
this thing unto thee this day. Moreover, the Lorp 
will also deliver Israel with thee into the hand of 
the Philistines: and to-morrow [shalt] thou and 
thy sons [be] with me: the Lorp also shall deliver 
the host of Israel into the hand of the Philistines. 
Then Saul fell straightway all along on the earth, 
and was sore afraid, because of the words of Samuel: 
and there was no strength in him; for he had eaten 
no bread all the day, nor all the night”? (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 3-20). The woman clearly was terrified by 
an unexpected apparition when she saw Samuel. 
She must therefore either have been a mere juggler, 
or one who had no power of working magical won- 
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The sight of Samuel at once showed 
her who had come to consult her. The prophet’s 
shade seems to have been preceded by some majestic 
shapes which the witch called gods. Saul, as it 
seems, interrupting her, asked his form, and she 
described the prophet as he was in his last days on 
earth, an old man, covered either with a mantle, 
such as the prophets used to wear, or wrapped in 
his winding-sheet. ‘Then Saul knew it was Samuel, 
and bowed to the ground, from respect or fear. It 
seems that the woman saw the appearances, and 
that Saul only knew of them through her, perhaps 
not daring to look, else why should he have asked 
what form Samuel had? The prophet’s complaint 
we cannot understand, in our ignorance as to the 
separate state: thus much we know, that state is 
always described as one of perfect rest or sleep. 
That the woman should have been able to call him 
up cannot be hence inferred; her astonishment 
shows the contrary; and it would be explanation 
enough to suppose that he was sent to give Saul 
the last warning, or that the earnestness of the 
king’s wish had been permitted to disquiet him in 
his resting-place. Although the word “ disquieted”’ 
need not be pushed to an extreme sense, and seems 
to mean the interruption of a state of rest, our 
translators wisely, we think, preferring this render- 
ing to “ disturbed,’ it cannot be denied that, if 
we hold that Samuel appeared, this is a great dif- 
ficulty. If, however, we suppose that the prophet’s 
coming was ordered, it is not unsurmountable. 
The declaration of Saul’s doom agrees with what 
Samuel had said before, and was fulfilled the next 
day, when the king and his sons fell on Mount 
Gilboa. It may, however, be asked — Was the 
apparition Samuel himself, or a supernatural mes- 
senger in his stead? Some may even object to our 
holding it to have been aught but a phantom of a 
sick brain; but if so, what can we make of the 
woman’s conviction that it was Samuel, and the 
king’s horror at the words he heard, or, as these 
would say, that he thought he heard? It was not 
only the hearing his doom, but the hearing it in a 
voice from the other world that stretched the faith- 
less strong man on the ground. He must have felt 
the presence of the dead, and heard the sound of a 
sepulchral voice. How else could the doom have 
come true, and not the king alone, but his sons, 
have gone to the place of disembodied souls on the 
morrow? for to be with the dead concerned the 
soul, not the body: it is no difficulty that the king's 
corpse was unburied till the generous men of Jabesh- 
gilead. mindful of his old kindness, rescued it from 
the wall of Bethshan. If then the apparition was 
real, should we suppose it Samuel’s? A reasonable 
criticism would say it seems to haye been so; (for 
the supposition that a messenger came in his stead 
must be rejected, as it would make the speech a 
mixture of truth and untruth;) and if asked what 
sufficient cause there was for such a sending forth 
of the prophet from his rest, would reply that we 


a We may instance the well-known circumstance 
that men who have been near death by drowning have 
asserted that in the last moments of consciousness all 
the events of their lives have passed before their minds. 
A triend of the writer assured him that he experienced 
this sensation, whenever he had a very bad fall in 
hunting, while he was actually falling. This is alluded 
to in the epitaph — ‘ 


“ Between the saddle and the ground, 
I mercy sought, and mercy found.” 


If this phenomenon be not inyoluntary, but the result 
of an effort of will, then there is no reason why it 
should be confined to the last moments of conscious- 
ness. A man sure of his doom might be in this pecu- 
liar and unexplained mental state long before. Perhaps, 
however, the mind before death experiences a change 
of condition, just as, conversely, every physical func- 
tion does not cease at once with what we term dis- 
solution. 
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know not the reason for such warnings as abound 
in the Bible, and that perhaps even at the eleventh 
hour, the door of repentance was not closed against 
the king, and his impiety might have been par- 
doned had he repented. Instead, he went forth in 
despair, and, when his sons had fallen and his army 
was put to the rout, sore wounded fell on his own 
sword. 

From the beginning to the end of this strange 
history we have no warrant for attributing super- 
natural power to magicians. Viewed reasonably, 
it refers to the question of apparitions of the dead, 
as to which other places in the Bible leave no 
doubt. ‘Lhe connection with magic seems purely 
accidental. The witch is no more than a bystander 
after the first: she sees Samuel, and that is all. 
The apparition may have been a terrible fulfillment 
of Saul’s desire, but this does not prove that the 
measures he used were of any power. We have 
examined the narrative very carefully, from its 
detail and its remarkable character: the result 
leaves the main question unanswered. 

In the later days of the two kingdoms magical 
practices of many kinds prevailed among the He- 
brews, as we especially learn from the condemnation 
of them by the prophets. Every form of idola- 
try which the people had*adopted in succession 
doubtless brought with it its magic, which seems 
always to have remained with a strange tenacity 
that probably made it outlive the false worship with 
which it was connected. ‘hus the use of teraphim, 
dating trom the patriarchal age, was not abandoned 
when the worship of the Canaanite, Phoenician, 
and Syrian idols, had been successively adopted. 
‘In the historical books of Scripture there is little 
notice of magic, excepting’ that wherever the false 
prophets are mentioned we have no doubt an indi- 
cation of the prevalence of magical practices. We 
are especially told of Josiah that he put away the 
workers with familiar spirits, the wizards, and the 
teraphim, as well as the idols and the other abomi- 
nations of Judah and Jerusalem, ia performance 
of the commands of the book of the Law which 
had been found (2 K. xxiii. 24). But in the 
prophets we find several notices of the magic of the 
Hebrews in their times, and some of the magic 
of foreign nations. Isaiah says that the people 


had become ‘workers of hidden arts (D.32Y) 
like the Philistines,’ and apparently alludes in the 
saine place to the practice of magic by the Bene- 
Kedem (ii. 6). ‘The nation had not only abandoned 
true religion, but had become generally addicted to 
magie in the manner of the Philistines, whose 
Egyptian origin [CApHror] is consistent with such 
a condition. ‘The origin of the Bene-Kedem is 
doubtful, but it seems certain that as late as the 
time of the Egyptian wars in Syria, under the XIXth 
dynasty, B. ¢. cir. 1300, a race, partly at least 
Mongolian, inhabited the valley of the Orontes,* 
among whom therefore we should again expect a 
national practice of magic, and its prevalence with 
their neighbors. Balaam, too, dwelt with the Bene- 
Kedem, though he may not have been of their race. 
In another place the prophet reproyes the people for 
seeking ‘ unto them that haye familiar spirits, and 


@ Let those who doubt this «xamine the representa- 
tion in Rosellini’s Monwment: Storict, i. pl. 1xxxviii. 
seq. of the great battle between Rameses IT. and the 
Hittites and their confederates, near KETHSH, on the 
Orontes. 
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unto the wizards that chirp, and that mutter” 
(vill. 19). The practices of one class of magicians 
are still more distinctly described, where it is thus 
said of Jerusalem: « And I will camp against thee 
round about, and will lay siege against thee with a 
mount, and I will raise forts against thee. And 
thou shalt be brought down, [and] shalt speak out 
of the ground, and thy speech shall be low out of 
the dust, and thy voice shall be, as of one that 
hath a familiar spirit, out of the ground, and thy 
speech shall whisper out of the dust’ (xxix. 3, 4). 
Isaiah alludes to the magic of the Egyptians when 
he says that in their calamity “they shall seek 


to the idols, and tu the charmers [DOS ?],? and 
to them that have familiar spirits, and to the 
wizards’? (xix. 8). And in the same manner he 
thus taunts Babylon: “Stand now with thy charms, 
and with the multitude of thine enchantments, 
wherein thou hast labored from thy youth; if so 
be thou shalt be able to profit, if so be thou mayest 
prevail. hou art wearied in the multitude of thy 
counsels. Let now the viewers of the heavens [or 
astrologers], the stargazers, the monthly prognos- 
ticators, stand up, and .saye thee from [these 
things] that shall come upon thee’ (xlvii. 12, 13). 
The magic of Babylon is here characterized by the 
prominence given to astrology, no magicians being 
mentioned excepting practicers of this art; unlike 
the case of the Igyptians, with whom astrology 
seems always to haye held a lower place than with 
the Chaldean nation. In both instances the folly 
of those who seek the aid of magic is shown. 

Micah, declaring the judgments coming for the 
crimes of his time, speaks of the prevalence of 
divination among prophets who most probably were 
such pretended prophets as the opponents of Jere- 
miah, not avowed prophets of idols, as Ahab’s seem 
to have been. Concerning these prophets it is 
said, Night [shall be] unto you, that ye shall 
not have a vision: and it shall be dark unto you, 
that ye shall not divine; and the sun shall go down 
over the prophets, and the day shall be dark over 
them. Then shall the seers be ashamed, and the 
diviners confounded: yea, they shall all cover their 
lip; for [there is] no answer of God”? (iii. 6, 7). 
Later it is said as to Jerusalem, “The heads 
thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for 
money: yet will they lean upon the Lorn, and say, 
[Is] not the Lord among us? none evil can come 
upon us’? (ver. 11). These prophets seem to have 
practiced unlawful arts, and yet to have expected 
revelations. 

Jeremiah was constantly opposed by false proph- 
ets, who pretended to speak in the name of the 
Lord, saying that they had dreamt, when they told 
false visions, and who practiced various magical 
arts (xiv. 14, xxiii. 25, ad jin., xxvii. 9, 10, — where 
the several designations applied to those who coun- 
selled the people not to serve the king of Babylon 
may be used in contempt of the false prophets — 
KIX. Shee 

Ezekiel, as we should have expected, affords some 
remarkable details of the magie of his time, in the 
clear and forcible descriptions of his visions. From 
him we learn that fetishism was among the idola- 
tries which the Hebrews, in the latest days of the 


b 'This word may mean whisperers, if it be the plural 


of TON, “a murmur.” 
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kingdom of Judah, had adopted from their neigh- 
hors, like the Romans in the age of general cor- 
ruption that caused the decline of their empire. 
In a vision, in which the prophet saw the abomina- 
tions of Jerusalem, he entered the chambers of 
imagery in the Temple itself: “I went in and saw; 
and behold every form of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts, and all ‘the idols of the house 
of Israel, portrayed upon the wall round about.”’ 
Here seventy elders were offering incense in the 
dark (viii. 7-12). This idolatry was probably bor- 
rowed from Egypt, for the description perfectly 
answers to that of the dark sanctuaries of Eeyptian 
temples, with the sacred animals portrayed upon 
their walls, and does not accord with the character 
of the Assyrian sculptures. where creeping things 
are not represented as objects of worship. With 
this low form of idolatry an equally low kind of 
magic obtained, practiced by prophetesses who for 
small rewards made amulets by which the people 
were deceived, (xiii. 17, ad fin.). The passage must 
be allowed to be very difficult, but it can scarcely 
be doubted that amulets are referred to which were 
made and sold by these women, and perhaps also 
worn by them. We may probably read: «“* Woe 
to the [women] that sew pillows upon all joints of 
the hands [elbows or armholes ?], and make ker- 


chiefs upon the head of every stature to bunt} 


souls! *? (xiii. 18). 
gous to that of the modern Egyptians, who hang 
amulets of the kind called “hegab”? upon the right 
side, and of the Nubians, who hang them on the 
upper part of the arm. We cannot, in any case, 
see how the passage can be explained as siniply 
referring to the luxurious dress of the women of 
that time, since the prophet distinctly alludes to 
pretended visions and to divinations (ver. 23), 
using almost the same expressions that he applies 
in another place to the practices of the false 
prophets (xxii. 28). The notice of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s divination by arrows, where it is said ‘he 
shuffled arrows ”’ (xxi. 21), must refer to a prac- 
tice the same or similar to the kind of divination 
by arrows called El-Meysar, in use among the 
pagan Arabs, and forbidden in the Kur-an. [See 
Hosprra try. ] 

The references to magic in the book of Daniel 
relate wholly to that of Babylon, and not so much 
to the art as to those who used it. Daniel, when 
taken captive, was instructed in the learning of the 
Chaldeans and placed among the wise men of 
Babylon (ii. 18), by whom we are to understand 


the Magi (O22 ‘Q°DT), for the term is used 
as including magicians (OMaw 7), sorcerers 
(DYDWN), enchanters (BYDUIDN), astrologers 
(79733), and Chaldeans, the last being apparently 


the most important class (ii. 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 
18, 24.27; comp. i. 20). As in other cases the 
true prophet was put to the test with the magicians, 
and he succeeded where they utterly failed. The 
case resembles Pharaoh’s, excepting that, Nebuchad- 
nezzar asked a harder thing of the wise men. 
Having forgotten his dream, he not only required 
of them an interpretation, but that they should 
make known the dream itself. ‘They were perfectly 
ready to tell the interpretation if only they heard 
the dream. The king at once saw that they were 
impostors, and that if they truly had supernatural 
powers they could as well tell him his dream as its 


If so, we have a practice analo-| 
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meaning. Therefore he decreed the death of all 
the wise men of Babylon; but Daniel, praying 
that he and his fellows might escape this destruc- 
tion, had a vision in which the matter was revealed 
to him. He was accordingly brought before the 
king. Like Joseph, he disavowed any knowledge 
of his own. ‘The secret which the king hath 
demanded, the wise men, the sorcerers, the magi- 
cians, the astrologers, cannot show unto the king; 
but there is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets” 
(vv. 27, 28). ‘But as for me, this secret is not 
revealed to me for [any] wisdom that I have more 
than any living” (30). He then related the dream 
and its interpretation, and was set over the proy- 
ince as well as over all the wise men of Babylon. 
Again the king dreamt: and though he told them 
the dream the wise men could not interpret it, and 
Daniel again showed the meaning (iv. 4, ff). In 
the relation of this event we read that the king 
called him “chief of the scribes,” the second part 
of the title being the same as that applied to the 
Egyptian magicians (iv. 9; Chald. 6). A third 
time, when Belshazzar saw the writing on the wall, 
were the wise men sent for, and’ on their failing, 
Daniel was brought before the king and the inter- 
pretation given (v.). These events are perfectly 
consistent with what dlways occurred in all other 
cases recorded in Scripture when the practicers of 
magic were placed in opposition to true prophets. 
It may be asked by some how Daniel could take 
the post of chief of the wise men when he had 
himself proved their imposture. If, however, as 
we cannot doubt, the class were one of the learned 
generally, among whom some practiced magical 
arts, the case is very different from what it would 
have been had these wise men been magicians 
only. Besides, it seems almost certain that Daniel 
was providentially thus placed that, like another 
Joseph, he might further the welfare and ultimate 
return of his people. [Macr.] 

After the Captivity it is probable that the Jews 
gradually abandoned the practice of magic. Zecha- 
riah speaks indeed of the deceit of teraphim and 
diviners (x. 2), and foretells a time when the very 
names of idols should be forgotten and false proph- 
ets have virtually ceased (xiii. 1-4), yet in neither 
case does it seem certain that he is alluding to the 
usages of his own day. 

In the Apocrypha we find indications that in the 
later centuries preceding the Christian era magic 
was no longer practiced by the educated Jews. In 
the Wisdom of Solomon the writer, speaking of the 
Egyptian magicians, treats their art as an impos- 
ture (xvii. 7). The book of Tobit is an exceptional 
case. If we hold that it was written in Persia or 
a neighboring country, and, with Ewald, date its 
composition not long after the fall of the Persian 
empire, it is obvious that it relates to a different 
state of society to [from] that of the Jews of Egypt 
and Palestine. If, however, it was written in Pales- 
tine about the time of the Maccabees, as others sup- 
pose, we must still recollect that it refers rather to the 
superstitions of the common people than to those 
of the learned. In either case its pretensions make 
it unsafe to follow as indicating the opinions of the 
time at which it was written. It professes to relate 
to a period of which its writer could have known 
little, and borrows its idea of supernatural agency 
from Scripture, adding as much as was judged safe 
of current superstition. 

In the N. T. we read very little of magic. The 
coming of Magi to worship Christ is indeed related 


* (dpxovra. ‘Pws). 
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(Matt. ii. 1-12), but we have no warrant for sup- 
posing that they were magicians from their name, 
which the A. V. not unreasonably renders ‘“ wise 
men” [MAGr]. Our Lord is not said to have been 
opposed by magicians, and the Apostles and other 
early teachers of the Gospel seem to have rarely 
encountered them. Philip the deacon, when he 
preached at Samaria, found there Simon a famous 
magician, commonly known as Simon Magus, who 
had had great power over the people; but he is not 
said to have been able to work wonders, nor, had 
it been so, is it likely that he would have soon been 
admitted into the Chureh (Acts viii. 9-24). When 
St. Barnabas and St. Paul were at Paphos, as they 
preached to the proconsul Sergius Paulus, Elymas, 
a Jewish sorcerer and false prophet (riva tvdpa 
payor wevsSorpopyrny), withstood them, and was 
struck blind for a time at the word of St. Paul (xiii. 
6-12). At Ephesus, certain Jewish exorcists sig- 
nally failing, both Jews and Greeks were afraid, and 
abandoned their practice of magical arts. “ And 
many that believed came, and confessed, and showed 
their deeds. Many of them also which used curi- 
ous arts brought their books together, and burned 
them before all: and they counted the price of 
them, and found [it] fifty thousand [pieces] of 
silver’ (xix. 18, 19). Here both Jews and Greeks 
seem to have been greatly addicted to magic, even 
after they had nominally joined the Church. In 
all these cases it appears that though the practicers 
were generally or always Jews, the field of their 
success was with Gentiles, showing that among the 
Jews in general, or the educated class, the art had 
fallen into disrepute. Herve, as before, there 4s no 
evidence of any real effeet produced by the magi- 
cians. We haye already noticed the remarkable 
case of the “damsel having a spirit of divination” 
(2xoucav mvetua midwva) ‘ which brought her 
masters much gain by foretelling ’ (uavtevowéevn), 
from whom St. Paul cast out the spirit of divina- 
tion (xvi. 16-18). This is a matter belonging to 
another subject than that of magic. 

Our exainination of the various notices of magic 
in the Bible gives us this general result: They 
do not, as far as we can understand, once state 
positively that any but illusive results were pro- 
duced by magical rites. They therefore afford no 
evidence that man can gain supernatural powers to 
use at his will. This consequence goes some way 
towards showing that we may conclude that there 
is no such thing as real magic; for although it is 
dangerous to reason on negative evidence, yet in 
a ease of this kind it is especially strong. Had 
any but: illusions been worked by magicians, surely 
the Scriptures would not have passed over a fact of 
so much importarice, and one which would have 
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rendered the prohibition of these arts far more 
necessary. The general belief of mankind in magic, 
or things akin to it, is of no worth, since the hold- 
ing such current superstition in some of its branches, 
if we push it to its legitimate consequences, would 
lead to the rejection of faith in God's government 
of the world, and the adoption of a creed far below 
that of Plato. 

From the conclusion at which we have arrived, 
that there is no evidence in the Bible of real results 
having been worked by supernatural agency used _ 
by magicians, we may draw this important infer-— 
ence, that the absence of any proof of the same in 
profane literature, ancient or modern, in no way 
militates against the credibility of the miracles re- 
corded in Scripture. Nats 1eA 

MAGID’‘DO ([Rom.] Mayed8é 3 but Mai 
[i. é Vat. ], MET *Addo0s; and Alex.“ Meracd- 
daous: Mageddo), the Greek form of the name 
Mecippo. It occurs only in 1 Esdr. i. 29. [Mr- 
GIDDON. | G. 

* MAGISTRATES has its generic sense of 
rulers, civil officers, in Ezr. vii. 25; Luke xii. 11; 
Tit. iii, 1; but in Acts xvi. 20 ff. is a specific term 
(orparnyot) referring to the duwmrirt or preelors 
at Philippi [see CoLony, Amer. ed.]. i. 

* MAGNIFICAL= magnificent, according 
to the present usage, applied to Solomon’s ‘Temple, 
only in 1 Chr. xxii. 5. It is the rendering of the 


Hiph. inf. of O73. iL. 
MA’/GOG (a2 [see below]: Maydéy; [in 


Ez. xxxix. 6 Tay, Alex. ge; in 1 Chr., Alex. Ma- 
yeu: Mayog}). The name Magog is applied in 
Seripture both to a person and to a land or people. 
In Gen. x. 2 [and 1 Chr. i. 5] Magog appears as 
the second son of Japheth in connection with Go- 
mer (the Cimmerians) and Madai (the Medes): in 
Kz. xxxviii. 2, xxxix. 1, 6, it appears as a country 
or people of which Gog was the prince,? in eon- 
junction with Meshech ¢ (the Moschici), Tubal (the 
Tibareni), and Rosh (the Roxolani). In the latter 
of these senses there is evidently implied an etymo- 
logical connection between Gog and Ma= gog, 
the Wu being regarded by Ezekiel as a prefix sig- 
nificant of a country. In this case Gog contains 
the original element of the name, whieh may pos- 
sibly have its origin in some Persian root.¢ The 
notices of Magog would lead us to fix a northern 
locality: not only did all the tribes mentioned in 
connection with it belong to that quarter, but it is 
expressly stated by Ezekiel that he was to come up 
from ‘the sides of the north’ (xxxix. 2), from a 
country adjacent to that of Togarmah or Armenia 
(xxxvili. 6), and not far from “ the isles ’’ or mari- 


@ This is one of a great number of cases in which 
the readings of Mai’s edition of the Vatican Codex 
depart from the ordinary ‘ Vatican Text,’ as usually 
edited, and agree more or less closely with the Alex- 
andrine (Codex A). 

b Von Bohlen (Introd. to Gen. ii. 211) represents 
Gog as the people, and not the prince. There can be 
no doubt that in Rev. xx. 8 the name does apply to 
a people, but this is not the case in Ezekiel. a 

c In the A. V. Gog is represented as ‘ the chief 
prince” of Meshech and Tubal : but it is pretty well 


: ° 
agreed that the Hebrew words ws NW) cannot 


bear the meaning thus affixed to them. The true ren- 
dering is “ prince of Rosh,” as given in the LXX. 
The other sense was adopted by the 


Vulgate in consequence of the name Rosh not oceur- 
ring elsewhere in Scripture. [Rosu.] 

d Various etymologies of the name have been sug- 
gested, none of which can be absolutely accepted. 
Knobel ( Vé/kert. p. 68) proposes the Sanskrit mah or 
maha, “ great,” and a Persian word signifying “ moun- 
tain,’ in which case the reference would be to the 
Caucasian range. The terms ghogh and moghef are 
still applied to some of the heights of that range. 
This etymology is supported by Von Bohlen (Introd. 
to Gen. ii. 211). On the other hand, Hitzig (Comm. in 
Ez.) connects the first syllable with the Coptic ma, 
“ place.” or the Sanskrit maha, “ land,’ and the sec- 
ond with a Persian root, oka, “ the moon,” as though 
the term had refereuce to mdon-worshippers. 
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time regions of Europe (xxxix. 6). The people of 
Magog further appear as having a force of cavalry 
(xxxviii. 15), and as armed with the bow (xxxix. 
3). From the above data, combined with the con- 
sideration of the time at which [Ezekiel lived, the 
conclusion has been drawn that Magog represents 
the important race of the Scythians. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 6, § 1) and Jerome ( Qwest. in Gen. x. 2) 
among early writers adopted this view, and they 
haye been followed in the main by modern writers. 
In identifying Magog with the Scythians, however, 
we must not be understood as using the latter term 
in a strictly ethnographical sense, but as a general 
expression for the tribes living north of the Cau- 
casus.¢ We regard Magog as essentially a geo- | 
graphical term, just as it was applied by the Syrians | 
of the Middle Ages to Asiatie Tartary, and by the | 
Arabians to the district between the Caspian and 
FEuxine seas (Winer, wb. s. y.). The inhabitants 
of this district in the time of Ezekiel were un- 
doubtedly the people generally known by the clas- 
sical name of ‘Scythians.” In the latter part 
of the 7th century B. c. they had become well 
known as a formidable power through the whole 
of western Asia. Forced from their original quar- | 
ters north of the Caucasian range by the inroad of 
the Massagets, they descended into Asia Minor, 
where they took Sardis (B. c. 629), and main- 
tained a long war with the Lydian monarchs: 
thence they spread into Media (B. c. 624), where 
they defeated Cyaxares. They then directed their 
course to Eeypt, and were bribed off by Psam- 
metichus; on their return ° they attacked the tem- 
ple of Venus Urania at Ascalon. They were finally 
ejected B. C. 596, after having made their name a 
terror to the whole eastern world (Herod. i. 103 ff.). | 


The Scythians are described by classical writers as | 
skillful in the use of the bow (Herod. i. 73, iv. 132; 
Xen. Anad. iii. 4, § 15), and even as the inventors | 
of the bow and arrow (Plin. vii. 57); they were | 
specially famous as mounted bowmen (immorotdrat: 
Herod. iv. 46; Thucyd. ii. 96); they also enjoyed | 


: Saha 


Scythian horseman (from Kertch). 


an ili-fame for their cruel and rapacious habits 
(Herod. i. 106). With the memory of these events 
yet fresh on the minds of his countrymen, Ezekiel 
selects the Scythians as the symbol of earthly vio- 
lence, arrayed against the people of God, but meeting 
with a signal and utter overthrow. He depicts their 
avarice and violence (xxxviii. 7-13), and the fearful 
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vengeance executed upon them (xxxviii. 14-23) — 
a massacre so tremendous that seven months would 
hardly suftice for the burial of the corpses in the 
yalley which should thenceforth be named Hamon- 
gog (xxxix. 11-16). The imagery of Ezekiel has 
been transferred in the Apocalypse to describe the 
final struggle between Christ and Antichrist (Rev. 
xx. 8). _As a question of ethnology, the origin of 
the Scythians presents great difficulties: many emi- 
nent writers, with Niebuhr and Neumann at their 
head, regard them as a Mongolian, and therefore a 
non-Japhetic race. It is unnecessary for us to en- 
ter into the general question, which is complicated by 
the undefined and varying applications of the name 
Seythia and Scythians among ancient writers As 
far as the Biblical notices are concerned, it is suffi- 
cient to state that the Scythians of Ezekiel’s age — 
the Scythians of Herodotus — were in all probability 
aJaphetic race. They are distinguished on the one 
hand from the Argippzi, a clearly Mongolian race 
(Herod. iv. 23), and they are connected on the other 
hand with the Agathyrsi, a clearly Indo-European 
race (iv. 10). ‘he mere silence of so observant a 
writer as Herodotus, as to any striking features in 
the physical conformation of the Scythians, must 
further be regarded as a strong argument in favor 
of their Japhetie origin. WEB. 


MA’/GOR-MIS’SABIB (29 AND: 
Méroixos: Pavor undique), literally, “terror on 
every side: ” the name given by Jeremiah to Pash- 


/ur the priest, when he smote him and put him in 


the stocks for prophesying against the idolatry of 
Jerusalem (Jer. xx. 3). The significance of the 
appellation is explained in the denunciation with 
which it was accompanied (ver. 4): ‘Thus saith 


| Jehovah, Behold I will make thee a fervor to thy- 


self and to all thy friends.” The LXX. must have 
connected the word with the original meaning of 
the root to wander,”’ for they keep up the play 
upon the name in ver. 4. [t is remarkable that 
the same phrase occurs in several other passages of 
Jeremiah (vi. 25, xx. 10, xlvi. 5, xlix. 29; Lam. ii. 
22), and is only found besides in Ps. xxxi. 13. 
MAG’PIASH (WY {perh. moth-killer’] : 
Meyaphs; Alex. Mayans; [Vat-] FA. Bayagys: 
Megphias), one of the heads of the people who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 
The name is probably not that of an individual, 
but of a family. It is supposed by Calmet and 
Junius to be the same as MAGrtsu in Ezr. ii. 30. 


MA’/HALAH (T9009 [sickness]: Maeads 
Alex. MoodAa: Mohola), one of the three children 


of Hammoleketh, the sister of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 
18). The name is probably that of a woman, as 


‘|it is the same with that of Mahlah, the daughter 


of Zelophehad, also a ‘descendant of Gilead the 
Manassite. 


MAHALALEEL (Soom [praise of 
God]: Madereha: Malaleel). 1. The fourth in 
descent from Adam, according to the Sethite gen- 
ealogy, and son of Cainan (Gen. v. 12, 13, 15-17; 
1 Chr. i. 2). In the LXX. the names of Mahala- 
leel and Mehujael, the fourth from Adam in the 


«@ Yn the Koran Gog and Magog are localized north 
of the Caucasus. here appears to have been from 
the earliest times a legend that the enemies of religion 


and civilization lived in that quarter (Haxthausen’s 
Tribes of the Caucasus, p. 55). 


> The name of Scythopolis, by which Beth-shean 


_was known in our Saviour’s time, was regarded as a 


trace of the Scythian occupation (Plin. y. 16): this, 
however, is doubtful. [ScyrHopots.] 
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genealogy of the descendants of Cain, are identical. 
Mwald recognizes in Mahalaleel the sun-god, or 
Apollo of the antediluvyian mythology, and in his 
son Jared the god of water, the Indian Varuna 
(Gesch. i. 357), but his assertions are perfectly 
arbitrary. 

2. ([Vat.] FA. MaAcAnp-) A descendant of 
Perez, or Pharez, the son of Judah, and ancestor 
of Athaiah, whose family resided in Jerusalem after 
the return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 4). 


MA’HALATH (aleinia) [perh. harp, lyre]: 
Maerdéé: Maheleth), the daughter of Ishmael, and 
one of the wives of Esau (Gen. xxviii. 9), In the 
Edomite genealogy (Gen. xxxvi. 3, 4,10, 13, 17) 
she is called BASHEMA‘TH, sister of Nebajoth, and 
mother of Reuel; but the Hebraso-Samaritan text 
has Mahalath throughout. On the other hand 
Bashemath, the wife of Esau, is described as the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite (Gen. xxvi. 34). 
[BasnEemMari, | 

MA’/HALATH (aleiata) [harp, lyre]: [Rom. 
Moord@; Vat.] MoAaaé; Alex. ModAad: Maha- 
lath), one of the eighteen wives of king Rehoboam, 
apparently his first (2 Chr. xi. 18 only), She was 
her husband’s cousin, being the daughter of king 
Dayid’s son Jerimoth, who was probably the child 
of a concubine, and not one of his reeular family. 
Josephus, without naming Mahalath, speaks of ber 
as “a kinswoman” (guyyev} tiva, Ant. viii. 10, 
§ 1). No children are attributed to the marriage, 
nor is she again named. ‘The ancient Hebrew text 
(Cethib) in this passage has “son”’ instedd of 
‘“dauchter.’’ The latter, however, is the correction 
of the Kv, and is adopted by the LXX., Vulgate, 
and Targum, as well as by the A. V. G. 


MA’HALATH (7127119 [see below]: Mac- 


A€@: Maéleth). The title of Ps. lii., in which 
this rare word occurs, was rendered in the Geneva 
version, ‘To him that excelleth on Mahalath;” 
which was explained in the margin to be ‘an in- 
strument or kind of note.’’ This expresses in short 
the opinions of most commentators. Connecting 


the word with mn, machol (Ex. xv. 20; Ps. el. 
4), rendered “ dance” in the A. V., but supposed 
by many from its connection with instruments.of 
music to be one itself (DANCE, vol. i. p. 538 0), 
Jerome renders the phrase “‘on Mahalath’’ by 
“per chorwn,’’ and in this he is supported by the 
translations of Theodotion (émép ris xopeias) 
Symmachus (dca xopov), and Aquila (er) xopela), 
quoted by Theodoret (Comm. in Ps. lii.). Augus- 
tine (nur. im Ps. lii.) gives the title of the 
Psalm, “In finem pro <Amalech intellectus ipsi 
David; explaining “pro Amalech,” as he says 
from the Hebrew, “for one in labor or sorrow”? 
(pro parturiente sive dolente), by whom he under- 
stands Christ, as the subject of the psalm. But 
in another passage (zr. in Ps. Ixxxvii.) he gives 
the word in the form me/ech, and interprets it by 
the Latin chorus: haying in the first instance 


made some confusion with DY, anal, “ sorrow,” 
which forms part of the proper name “ Amalek.” 
The title of Ps. liii. in the Chaldee and Syriac 
yersions contains no trace of the word, which is 
also omitted in the almost identical Ps. xiv. From 
this fact alone it might be inferred that it was not 
intended to point enigmatically to the contents of 
the psalm, as Hengstenberg and others are inclined 
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to believe. Aben Ezra understands by it the name 
of a melody to which the psalm was sung, and R. 
Solomon Jarchi explains it as “the name of a 
musical instrument,” adding however immediately, 
with a play upon the word, “another discourse on 
the sickness (machaldh) of Israel when the Temple 
was laid waste.” Calvin and J. H. Michaelis, 
anong others, regarded it as an instrument of 
music or the commencement of a melody. Junius 


derived it from the root wire chdlal, * to bore, 


” 


perforate,” and understood by it a wind instrument 
of some kind, like Nehiloth in Ps. vi.; but his ety- 
mology is certainly wrong. Its connection with 
machol is equally uncertain. Joel Bril, in the sec- 
ond preface to his notes on the Psalms in Men- 
delssohn’s Bible, mentions three opinions as current 
with regard to the meaning of Mahalath; some 
regarding it as a feminine form of mdchél, others 
as one of the wind instruments (the flute, according 
to De Wette’s translation of Ps. liii.), and others 
again as a stringed instrument. Between these 
conflicting conjectures, he says, it is impossible to 
decide. That it was a stringed instrument, played 
either with the fingers or a quill, is maintained by 
Simonis (Lea. Hebr.), who derives it from an un- 


used Arabic root eles to sweep. But the most 
probable of all conjectures, and one which Gesenius 
approves, is that of Ludolf, who quotes the Nthiopic 
machlet, by which the «:@dpa of the LXX. is ren- 
dered in Gen. iy. 21 (Simonis, Arcanum Formarum, 
p- 475). First (//andw. s. v.) explains Mahalath 
as the name of a musical corps dwelling at Abel- 
Meholah, just as by Gittith he understands the 
band of Levite minstrels at Gath Rimmon. 

On the other hand, the opinion that Mahalath 
contains an enigmatical indication of the subject 
of the psalm, which we have seen hinted at in the 
quotations from Jarchi given above, is adopted by 
Hengstenberg to the exclusion of every other. He 
translates “on Mahalath’’ by ‘on sickness,” re- 
ferring to the spiritual malady of the sons of men 
(Comm. tiber die Psalm.). Lengerke (die Psalmen) 
adopts the same view, which had been previously 
advanced by Arias Montanus. 


A third theory is that of Delitzsch (Comm. ib. 
d. Psalter), who considers Mahalath as indicating 
to the choir the manner in which the psalm was 
to be sung, and compares the modern terms mesto, 
andante mesto. Ewald leaves it untranslated and 
unexplained, regarding it as probably an abbrevia- 
tion of a longer sentence (Dichter d. Alt. Bundes, 
i. 174). The latest speculation upon the subject is 
that of Mr. Thrupp, who, after dismissing as mere 
conjecture the interpretation of Mahalath as a musi- 
cal instrument, or as séckness, propounds, as more 
probable than either, that it is ‘a proper name 
borrowed from Gen. xxviii. 9, and used by David 
as an enigmatical designation of Abigail, in the 
same manner as, in Psalms vii., xxxiy., the names 
Cush and Abimelech are employed to denote Shimei 
and Achish. The real Mahalath, Esau's wife, was 
the sister of Nebajoth, from whom were descended 
an Arabian tribe famous for their wealth in sheep; 
the name might be therefore not unfitly applied to 
one who, though now wedded to David, had till 
recently been the wife oi the rich sheep-owner of 
the village of Carmel” (/ntrod. to the Psalms, i. 
314). It can scarcely be said that Mr. Thrupp 
has replaced conjecture by certainty. 
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MAHALATH LEAN/NOTH (MDI 


may: Maedtd tov amokpOnvat: Maheleth ad 
vespondendum). ‘The Geneva version of Ps. Ixxxviii., 
in the title of which these words oceur, has “ upon 
Malath Leannoth,’ and in the margin, “ that is, 
to humble. It was the beginning of a song, by the 
tune whereof this Psalm was sung.”’ It is a re- 
markalle proof of the obscurity which enyelops the 
former of the two words that the same commenta- 
tor explains it differently in each of the passages in 
which it occurs. In De Wette’s translation it is a 
“flute” in Ps. liii., a “guitar”? in Ps. Ixxxviii.: 
and while Jarchi in the former passage explains it 
as 2 musical instrument, he describes the latter as 
referring to “‘one sick of love and affliction who 
was afflicted with the punishments of the Captivity.” 
Symmiachus, again, as quoted by Theodoret (Comm. 
in Ps. 87), has 8:xdpov, unless this be a mistake 
of the copyist for 54 xopod, as in Ps. lili. Augus- 
tine and Theodoret both understand leannoth of 
responsive singing. Theophylact says “ they danced 
while responding to the music of the organ.” 
Jerome, in his version of the Hebrew, has “ per 


chorum ad precinendum.’’ The Hebrew iY, 
in the Piel Conj., certainly signifies “to sing,” as 
in Ex. xxxii. 18; Is. xxvii. 2; and in this sense it 
is taken by Ewald in the title of Ps. Ixxxviil. In 
like manner Junius and Tremellius render “ upon 
Mahalath Leannoth” “to be sung to the wind 
instruments.’’ There is nothing, however, in the 
construction of the psalm to show that it was 
adapted for responsive singing; and if leannoth be 
simply “to sing,’ it would seem, as Olshausen 
observes, almost unnecessary. It has reference, 
more probably, to the character of the psalm, and 
might be rendered “ to humble, or afflict,” in which 
sense the root occurs in yerse 7. In support of this 
may be compared, “to bring to remembrance,” in 
the titles of Pss. xxxviii. and Ixx.; and “ to thank,” 
1 Chr. xvi. 7. Mr. Thrupp remarks that this 
psalm (Ixxxviii.) “should be regarded as a solenin 
exercise of humiliation; it is more deeply melan- 
choly than any other in the Psalter”? (/nir. to the 
Psaltis, ii. 99). THengstenberg, in accordance with 
the view he takes of Mahalath, regards Ps. Ixxxviii. 
as the prayer of one recovered from severe bodily 
sickness, rendering /eannoth “concerning aftliction,” 
and the whole “on the sickness of distress.’ Leng- 
erke has a similar explanation, which is the same 
with that of Piscator, but is too foreed. 
WisnAG ani. 


MA’HALI Cor [sick, infirm]: Mooal: 
[Vat.] Alex. MooAet: JZoholi), Mania, the son 
of Merari. His name oceurs in the A. V. but once 
in this form (Ex. vi. 19). 

MAHANA'IM (DYITD = two camps or 
hosts: [TapeuBoarn,| MapeuBodat, [Rom. Kauty, 
Vat.1 Kawew; Mavaéu, Mavuetu, [Maavatu, 
etc.:| Joseph. cod orpatdmedov: [Aahanain, | 
Manaim, [ Castra]), a town on the east of the 
Jordan, intimately connected with the early and 
middle history of the nation of Israel. It purports 
to have received its name at the most important 


« This paragraph is added in the LXX. 
» For this observation the writer is indebted to a 
sermon by Prof. Stanley (Marlborough, 1853). 


¢ Jabbok, pas: wrestled,” pas’. 
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crisis of the life of Jacob. Ue had parted from 
Laban in peace after their hazardous encounter on 
Mount Gilead (Gen. xxxi.), and the next step in 
the journey to Canaan brings him to Mahanaim: 
“ Jacob went on his way; and he lifted up his eyes 
and saw the camp of God@ encamped; and the 
angels (or messengers) of God met him. And 
when he saw them he said, This is God’s host 
(mahaneh), and he called the name of that place 
Mahanaim.”’ Jt is but rarely, and in none but the 
earliest, of these ancient records, that we meet with 
the occasion of a name being conferred; and gen- 
erally, as has been already remarked, such nar- 
ratives are full of difficulties, arising from the 
peculiar turns and inyolutions of words, which form 
a very prominent feature in this primeval literature, 
at once so simple and so artificial. [Bren LAAt- 
ROI, EN-HAKKORE, ete.] The form in which the 
history of Mahanaim is east is no exception to this 
rule. It is in some respects perhaps more charac- 
teristic and more pregnant with hidden meaning 
than any other. Thus the “host” of angels — 
“‘God’s host’? — which is said to have been the 
occasion of the name, is only mentioned in a cur- 
sory manner, and in the singular number— “the 
{one] host;’? while the “two hosts’’ into which 
Jacob divided his caravan when anticipating an 
attack from Esau, the host of Leah and the host 
of Rachel, agreeing in their number with the name 
Mahanaim (“two hosts’’), are dwelt upon with 
constant repetition and emphasis. So also the same 
word is employed for the “ messengers”’’ of God 
and the “messengers’’ to Esau; and so, fwther 
on in the history, the “face”? of God and the 
“face” of Esau are named by the same word (xxiii. 
30, xxxili. 10). It is as if there were a correspond- 
ence throughout between the human and the divine, 
the inner and outer parts of the event, —-the host 
of God and the hosts of Jacob; the messengers of 
God and the messengers of Jacob; the face of God 
and the face of Esau.’ ‘The very name of the tor- 
rent on whose banks the event took place seems to 
be derived from the “ wrestling ’’ ¢ of the patriarch 
with the angel. The whole narrative hovers be- 
tween the real and the ideal, earth and heaven. 
How or when the town of Mahanaim arose on 
the spot thus signalized we are not told. We next 
meet with it in the records of the conquest. The 
line separating Gad from Manasseh would appear 
to have run through or close to it, since it is named 
in the specification of the frontier of each tribe 
(Josh. xiii, 26 and 30). It was also on the southern 
boundary of the district of Bashan (ver. 30). But 
it was certainly within the territory of Gad (Josh. 
xxi. 38, 39), and therefore on the south side of the 
torrent Jabbok, as indeed we should infer from the 
history of Genesis, in which it lies between Gilead 
— probably the modern Jebel Jilad — and the tor- 
rent. The town with its “suburbs ’’ was allotted 
to the service of the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 
39; 1 Chron. vi. 80). From some cause — the 
sanctity of its original foundation, or the strength 
of its position “— Mahanaim had become in the 
time of the monarchy a place of mark. When, 
after the death of Saul, Abner undertook the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Ishbosheth, unable to 


d To the latter Josephus testifies: MapeuBoAaé — 
so he renders the Hebrew Mahanaim — xaddtorn Kat 
dxupwraty moALs (Ant. vii. 9, § 8). 
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oceupy any of the towns‘of Benjamin or Ephraim, 
which were then in the hands of the Philistines, 
he fixed on Mahanaim as his head-quarters. There 
the new king was crowned over all Israel, east as 
well as west of the Jordan (2 Sam. ii. 9). From 
thence Abner made his disastrous expedition to 
Gibeon (ver. 12), and there apparently the unfor- 
tunate [shbosheth was murdered (iy. 5), the mur- 
derers making off to Hebron by the way of the 
valley of the Jordan. 

The same causes which led Abner to fix Ish- 
bosheth’s residence at Mahanaim probably induced 
David to take refuge there when driven out of the 
western part of his kingdom by Absalom. He pro- 
ceeds thither without hesitation or inquiry, but as 
if when Jerusalem was lost it was the one alternative 
(2 Sam. xvii. 24; 1 K. ii. 8). It was then a walled 
town, capacious enough to contain the “ hundreds ” 
and the “thousands” of David's followers (xviii. 
1, 4; and compare “ ten thousand,” ver. 3); with 
gates, and the usual provision for the watchman of 
a fortified town (see the remark of Josephus quoted 
in the note). But its associations with royal per- 
sons were not fortunate. One king had already 
been murdered within its walls, and it was here 
that David received the news of the death of Ab- 
salom, and made the walls of the “chamber over 
the gate’’ resound with his cries. 

Mahanaim was the seat of one ofgSolomon’s 
commissariat officers (1 K. iv. 14); and it is alluded 
to in the Song which bears his name (vi. 13), in 
terms which, though very obscure, seem at any rate 
to show that at the date of the composition of that 
poem it was still in repute for sanctity, possibly 
famous for some ceremonial commemorating the 
original vision of the patriarch: ‘“ What will ye see 
in the Shulamite? We see as it were the dance 
(mecholah, a word usually applied to dances of a 
religious nature ; see vol. i. p. 539) of the two hosts 
of Mahanaim.”’ 

On the monument of Sheshonk (Shishak) at 
Karnak, in the 22d cartouch — one of those which 
are believed to contain the names of Israelite cities 
conquered by that king —a name appears which is 
read as M«-ha-n-m, that is, Mahanaim. The ad- 
joining cartouches contain names which are read 
as Beth-shean, Shunem, Megiddo, Beth-horon, 
Gibeon, and other Israelite names (Brugsch, Geog’. 
der Nachbarlinder Afgyptens, ete., p. 61). If this 
interpretation may be relied on, it shows that the 
inyasion of Shishak was more extensive than we 
should gather from the records of the Bible (2 Chr. 
xii.), which are occupied mainly with occurrences 
at the metropolis. Possibly the army entered by the 
plains of Philistia and Sharon, ravaged Esdraélon 
and some towns like Mahanaim just beyond Jordan, 
and then returned, either by the same route or by 
the Jordan Valley, to Jerusalem, attacking it last. 
This would account for Rehoboam’s non-resistance, 
and also for the fact, of which special mention is 
made, that many of the chief men of the country 
had taken refuge in the city. It should, however, 
be remarked that the names occur in most promis- 
cuous order, and that none has been found resem- 
bling Jerusalem. 

As to the identification of Mahanaim with any 
modern site or remains, little can be said. To 
Eusebius and Jerome it appears to have been un- 
known. A place called Mahneh does certainly 
exist among the villages of the east of Jordan, 
though its exact position is not so certain. The 
earliest mention of it appears to be that of the 
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Jewish traveller hap-Parchi, aceording to whom 
“Machnajim is Wachneh, and stands about half a 
day’s journey in a due east direction from Beth- 
san’? (Zunz, in Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, p. 408). 
Mahneh is named in the lists of Dr. Eli Smith 
among the places of Jebel Aylin (Rob. Bibl. Res. 1st 
ed., iii. App. 166). It is marked on Kiepert’s map 
(1856) as exactly east of Beth-shan, but about 30 
miles distant therefrom — 7. e. not half but a long 
whole day’s journey. It is also mentioned, and 
its identity with Mahanaim upheld, by Porter 
(Handbook, p. 322). But the distance of Mahneh 
from the Jordan and from both the Wady Zirka 
and the Yarmtik—each of which has claims to 
represent the torrent Jabbok — seems to forbid this 
conclusion. At any rate the point may be recom- 
mended to the investigation of future travellers 
east of the Jordan. G. 


* Mr. Porter’s remark (Handbook, ii. 322) is 
merely that ‘perhaps’? Mahneh may be the ancient 
Mahanaim; but he cannot be said to “uphold ”’ that 
identity (see above). In his more recent article 
on this name in Kitto’s Cyclop. of Biblical Litera- 
twie (1866) he suggests that “the ruins of Gerasa, 
the most extensive and splendid east of the Jor- 
dan, may occupy the site of Mahanaim.’’ On the 
other hand, Mr. Tristram, who visited Mahneh, 
regards the other as altogether the better opinion. 
He describes the place as near “a fine natural 
pond, with traces of many buildings, grass-grown 
and beneath the soil,’’ and ‘sufficiently exten- 
sive to have belonged to a considerable place,” 
though “there is no trace of a wall, such as 
must have been there when David sat in the gate 
and wept for his son Absalom.’? He admits that 
the situation of Jahneh so far north of the 
Jabbok presents some difficulty, but argues that 
this and other objections are not insuperable. 
‘¢Mahneh is on the borders of Bashan (see Josh. 
xiii. 30), and though to the north, it is also to the 
east of the Jabbok, and therefore outside of the 
line where the river was the boundary of Gilead 
and Bashan. It is probable, also, that in Genesis 
the ‘Mount of Gilead’ may be used in a general 
signification — not confined to Jebel Osha, but in- 
cluding also Ajltiin, which was certainly a portion 
of Gilead. Considering the geography of the region, 
it would have been more natural for Jacob to take 
this course in his flight from Laban, than to have 
gone south to Jebel Osha, and then turned nortn- 
wards again to cross the deep ravine of the Jabbok. 
There is therefore, I conceive, every probability 
that the name of Mahanaim has been preserved in 
Mahneh, and that these grass-grown mounds repre- 
sent all that is left of the capital of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. ii. 8) and the refuge of David’ (Land of 
Israel, 2d ed., p. 487 f.). 

Mr. Grove also, who writes the above article, 
represents Mahneh as probably Mahanaim in his 
Index to Clark’s Bible Atias, p. 102. It must be 
that he would abate something at present from the 
force of his own objections as urged above. The 
region is still remarkable for its forests of oaks. It 
was in the boughs of such a tree that Absalom was 
caught by his hair, and, thus entangled, was slain. 
«As [ rode under a grand old oak tree,” says Mr. 
Tristram, ‘I too lost my hat and turban, which 
were caught by a bough” (Land of Israel, p. 467). 
The defeat, too, of Absalom and his army was the 
more complete beeause “the battle was scattered 
over the face of all the country, and the wood 
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devoured more people that day than the sword 
devoured ” (2 Sam. xviii. 8). The ruins of Mah- 
neh are on one of the branches of Wady el-Hemdn, 
which is known as Wady Mahneh on that account 
(Rob. Phys. Geogr. p. 86). H. 


MA’HANEH-DAN (J TIM: rapeu- 
Bodh Ady: Castra Dan: Camp-of-Dan: WLuth. 
das Lager Dans), ~ name which commemorated 
the last encampment of the band of six hundred 
Danite warriors before setting out on their expedi- 
tion to Laish. “The position of the spot is specified 
with great precision, as ‘behind Kirjath-jearim ”’ 
(Judg. xviii. 12), and as “between Zorah and 
Eshtaol ’’ (xiii. 25; here the name is translated in 
the A. V.). Kirjath-jearim is identified with toler- 
able certainty in Kuriet el-Enab, and. Zorah in 
Sur’a, about 7 miles S. W. of it. But no site 


has yet been suggested for Eshtaol which would be | 


compatible with the above conditions, requiring as 


they do that Kirjath-jearim should lie between it | 


and Zorah. In Kustul, a “remarkable conical hill 
about an hour from Kurvet el-Ln1b, towards Jeru- 
salem,”’ south of the road, we have a site which is 
not dissimilar in name to Ishtaol, while its position 
sufficiently answers the requirements. Mr. Wil- 
liams (/foly City, i. 12 note) was shown a site on 


the north side of the Wady Ismail, N. N. E. from | 
Deir el-Howa—which bore the name of Beit | 


Mahanem, and which he suggests may be identical 
with Mahaneh Dan. ‘The position is certainly very 
suitable; but the name does not occur in the lists 
or maps of other travellers — not even of Tobler 
(Dritte Wanderung, 1859); and the question must. 
be left with that started above, of the identity of 
Kustul and Eshtaol, for the investigation of future 
explorers and Arabic scholars. 

The statement in xviii. 12 of the origin of the 
name is so precise, and has so historical an air, 
that it supplies a strong reason for believing that 
the events there recorded took place earlier than 


those in xiii. 25, though in the present arrange- | 


ment of the book of Judges they come after them. 
G. 

MA’HARAI [3 syl-] (DTD [hasty, swift]: 
Noepé; Alex. Maepaen, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 28; Mapai’, 
[Vat. FA. Neepe, | Alex. Moopp, 1 Chr. xi. 30; 
Menpda., Alex. Moopai, 1 Chr. xxvii. 13: Miharai, 
Marai, 1 Chr. xxvii. 13), an inhabitant of Neto- 
phah in the tribe of Judah, and one of David's 
captains. He was of the family of Zerah, and 
commanded the tenth monthly division of the 
army. 


MA‘’HATH (S17 [perh. fire-pan, censer']: | 


Madé; [Vat. Me@:] Mahath). 1. The son of 
Amasai, a Kohathite of the house of Korah, and 
ancestor of Heman the singer (1 Chr. yi. 35). 
ver. 25 he is called Animorn (Hervey, Geneul. p. 
215). 


2. (Alex. Maced, 2 Chr. xxix. 12; [Vat., by inclu- 
sion of the following word, @ava:Bavaras, 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 13.]) Also a Kohathite, who, in the reign of 
Hezekiah, was appointed, as one of the representa- 
tives of his house, to assist in the purification of 
the Levites, by which they prepared themselves to 
cleanse the Temple from the traces of idolatrous 
worship. 
other Levites, had the charge of the tithes and 
“dedicated offerings, under the superintendence of 
Cononiah and Shimei. 


| 
In 


He was apparently the same who, with | 


MAHLITES, THE 


MA/HAVITE, THE (O°, ¢. ¢. “the 


Machavites”: [Rom. 6 Mawi; Vat. FA.] 0 Mies; 
Alex. 0 Maweiv: Mahumites), the designation of 
Fliel, one of the warriors of king David’s guard, 
whose name is preserved in the catalogue of 1 
Chron. only (xi. 46). It will be observed that the 
word is plural in the Hebrew text, but the whole 
of the list is evidently in so confused a state, that 
it is impossible to draw any inference from that. 


circumstance. The Targum has STD 797, 
“from Machavua.’’ Kennicott (Dissert. 231) con- 
jectures that originally the Hebrew may have stood 


DSWD, “from the Hivites.”’ Others have pro- 

posed to insert an N and read ‘‘ the Mahanaimite ”’ 

(Fiirst, Hdwb. p. 721 a; Bertheau, Chronik, p. 156). 
G. 


MAHA/‘ZIOTH (FSI [visions]: Mea- 
(60; [Vat. in ver. 4, MeA(w@;] Alex. MaaCiw6e: 
Muhazioth), one of the 14 sons of Heman the 
Kohathite, who formed part of the’Temple choir, 
junder the leadership of their father with Asaph 
‘and Jeduthun. He was chief of the 23d course of 
'twelve musicians (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 30), whose office 
|it was to blow the horns. [Horurr, Amer. ed.] 
MA’HER-SHA’LAL-HASH’-BAZ 
(72 aim) ow WD: Tayéws oxdrevcov otéws 
| mpovouevoov: Accelera spolia detrahere festina), 
son of Isaiah, and younger brother of Shear-jashub, 
|of whom nothing more is known than that his 
| name was given by Divine direction, to indicate that 
| Damascus and Samaria were soon to be plundered 
by the king of Assyria (Is. viii. 1-4; comp. p. 
1153). In reference to the grammatical construc- 
tion of the several parts of the name, whether the 
yerbal parts are imperatives, indicatives, infinitives, 
or verbal adjectives, leading versions. as well as the 
| opinions of critics, differ, though all agree as to 
its general import (comp. Drechsler iz /oc.). 

= E. H—e. 


MAH’LAH (199719 [disease]: Mand, Num. 
xxvi. 33; Maadd, [Alex. Mada,] Num. xxvii. 1; 
Josh. xvii. 3; Madad, Num. xxxvi. 11; MaeaAd; 
Alex. Mooda, 1 Chr. vii. 18: Maala in all cases, 
except Mohola, 1 Chr. vii. 18), the eldest of the 
|five daughters of Zelophehad, the grandson of 
Manasseh, in whose favor the law of succession to an 
inheritance was altered (Num. xxvii. 1-11). She 
married her cousin, and received as her share a por- 
tion of the territory of Manasseh, east of the Jordan. 

MAH’LI oor, [sickly, pining]: Mooal; 
[Vat. -Aex, and once Mona:] Moholi). 1. The 
son of Merari, the son of Leyi, and ancestor of the 
family of the Manuires (Num. iii. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 
19, 29, xxiv. 26). In the last quoted verse there 
is apparently a gap in the text, Libni and Shimei 
| belonging to the family of Gershom (comp. ver. 20, 
42), and Eleazar and Kish being afterwards de- 
scribed as the sons of Mabli (1 Chr. xxiii. 21, 
xxiv. 28). One of his descendants, Sherebiah, 
was appointed one of the ministers of the Temple 
in the days of Ezra (Ezr. viii. 18). He is called 
MAnALt in the A. V. of Ex. vi. 19, Mout in 1 
Esdr. viii. 47, and MAcut in the margin. 

2. The son of Mushi, and grandson of Merari 
(1 Chr. vi. 47, xxiii 23, xxiv. 30). 


| MAHLITES, THE (“PTT [see above]: 


MAHLON 


é Mooi [Vat. -Aer; in ch. xxvi., LXX. omit] : 
Moholite, Moholi), the descendants of Mahli the 
son of Merari (Num. iii. 83, xxvi. 58). 


MAH’LON qaorn [pining]: Maardéy: 
Maalon), the first husband of Ruth. He and his 
brother Chilion were sons of Elimelech and N aomi, 
and are described, exactly in the same terms with 
a subsequent member of their house — Jesse, — as 
“Ephrathites of Bethlehem-judah” (Ruth i. 2, 5; 
iv. 9, 10; comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 12). 

It is uncertain which was the elder of the two. 
In the narrative (i. 2, 5) Mahlon is mentioned first; 
but in his formal address to the elders in the gate 
(iv. 9), Boaz says ‘Chilion and Mahlon.” Like 
his brother, Mahlon died in the land of Moab with- 
out offspring, which in the Targum on Ruth (i. 5) 
is explained to haye been a judgment for their 
transgression of the law in marrying a Moabitess. 
In the Targum on 1 Chr. iv. 22, Mahlon is identi- 
fied with Joash, possibly on account of the double 
meaning of the Hebrew word which follows, and 
which signifies both ‘had dominion”? and “ mar- 
ried.’ (See that passage.) [CHrLton, Amer. ed.] 


Te 


MA’HOL hia) [a dance]: Mda: Alex. 
Maova: Mahol). The father of Ethan the Ezrah- 
ite, and Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, the four men 
most famous for wisdom next to Solomon himself 
(1 K. iv. 31), who in 1 Chr. ii. 6 are the sons and 
immediate descendants of Zerah. Mahol is evi- 
dently a proper name, but some consider it an 
appellative, and translate “ the sons of Mahol’’ by 
“the sons of song,’’ or “sons of the choir,” in 
reference to their skill in music. In this’ éase it 
would be more correct to render it “sons of the 
dance; ”’ médchél corresponding to the Greek xédpos 
in its original sense of “a dance in a ring,” though 
it has not followed the meanings which have been 
attached to its derivatives ‘ chorus”? and * choir.” 
Jarchi says that ‘they were skilled in composing 
hymns which were recited in the dances of song.” 
Another explanation still is that Ethan and his 
brethren the minstrels were called ‘the sons of 
Mahol,”’ because mdchol is the name of an instru- 
ment of music in Ps. el. 4. Josephus (Art. viii. 2, 
§ 5) calls him ’Hyudwv. W. A. W. 

MATA/NEAS (Maudyvas; [Ald. Mosavvatas :] 
om. in Vulg.) = Maaseran, 7 (1 Esdr. ix. 48); 
probably a corruption of MAASIAs. 

* MAIL. [Arms, ii. 1.] 


* MAINSAIL, Acts xxvii. 40. [Snip, (6.)] 


MA’KAZ (VND end, perh. border-town] : 
[Rom. Makés} Vat.] Mayeuas; Alex. Maxwas: 
Macces), a place, apparently a town, named once 
only (1 K. iv. 9), in the specification of the juris- 
diction of Solomon’s commissariat officer, Ben- 
Dekar. The places which accompany it — Shaal- 
bim, Beth-shemesh, and Elon-beth-hanan — seem 
to have been on the western slopes of the moun- 
tains of Judah and Benjamin, 2. e. the district 
oceupied by the tribe of Dan. But Makaz has not 
been discovered. Michmash —the reading of the 
LXX. (but of no other version) —is hardly possible, 
both for distance and direction, though the posi- 
tion and subsequent importance of Michmash, and 


@ E. g. Gideon's, Saul’s, and David's attacks. [See 


ENCAMPMENTS, i. 7336.) 
b The Moslem tradition is that the attack took place 
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the great fertility of its neighborhood, render it 
not an unlikely seat for a commissariat officer. 
G. 


* MAKH has the sense of “ do,” “ be occupied 
with,” — « What makest thou in this place” (Judg. 
xviii. 3). The use also of “ make” as signifying 
“pretend,” ‘ feign” (Josh. viii. 15, ix. 4; 2 Sam. 
xii. 6; Luke xxiv. 28), deserves notice. H. 

MA’KED (Maké6; Alex. Mare: Syr. Mokor: 
Vulg. Mageth), one of the “strong and great ”’ 
cities of Gilead — Josephus says Galilee, but this 
must be an error — into which the Jews were driven 
by the Ammonites under Timotheus, and from 
which they were delivered by Judas Maccabeus (1 
Mace. y. 26, 36; in the latter passage the name is 
given in the A. V. MAGED). By Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 8, § 3) it is not mentioned. Some of the other 
cities named in this narrative have been identified ; 
but no name corresponding to Maked has yet been 
discovered; and the conjecture of Schwarz (p. 230) 


that it is a corruption of Mrnnirm ($12 for 


habla) though ingenious, can hardly be accepted 
without further proof. G. 


MAKHE/LOTH (MOO: Maxnade: 


Maceloth), a place only mentioned in Num. xxxiii. 
25 as that of a desert encampment of the Israelites. 
The name is plural in form, and may signify 
“places of meeting.’ H. He 


MAKKE’DAH (1729 [place of shep- 


herds|: Makndd, once [Josh. xv. 41] Maknddy 
[Vat. also Josh. x. 28]; Alex. Manda: Syr. . 
Mokor, and Nakoda: Maceda), a place memor- 
able in the annals of the conquest of Canaan as the 
scene of the execution by Joshua of the five con- 
federate kings: an act by which the vietory of 
Beth-horon was sealed and consummated, and the 
subjection of the entire southern portion of the 
country insured. Makkedah is first mentioned 
(Josh. x. 10) with Azekah, in the narrative of the 
battle of Beth-horon, as the point to which the 
rout extended; but it is difficult to decide whether 
this refers to one of the operations in the earlier 
portion of the fight, or is not rather an anticipa- 
tion of its close — of the circumstances related in 
detail in yv. 11 and 16. &e. But with regard to 
the event which has conferred immortality on Mak- 
kedah — the “crowning merey’’ — (if we may be 
allowed to borrow an expression from a not dis- 
similar transaction in our own history) —there is 
fortunately no obscurity or uncertainty. It un- 
questionably occurred in the afternoon of that 
tremendous day, which ‘“ was like no day before or 
after it.’’ The order of the events of the twenty- 
four hours which elapsed after the departure from 
the ark and tabernacle at the camp seems to have 
been as follows. The march from the depths of 
the Jordan Valley at Gilgal, through the rocky 
clefts of the ravines which lead up to the central 
hills, was made during the night. By or before 
dawn they had reached Gibeon; then —at the 
favorite hour for such surprises“ — came the sud- 
den onset and the first carnage? ; then the chase 
and the appeal of Joshua to the rising sun, just 
darting his level rays over the ridge of the hill of 


on a Friday, and that the day was prolonged by one 
half, to prevent the Sabbath being encroached upon. 
(See Jalaladdin, Temple uf Jerusalem, p. 287 ) 
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Gibeon in the rear; then the furious storm assist- 
ing and completing the rout. In the mean time 
the detection of the five chiefs in their. hidiny-place 
has been communicated to Joshua, and, as soon as 
the matter in hand will allow, he rushes on with 
the whole of his force to Makkedah (ver. 21). The 
first thing to be done is to form a regular camp 


(71274). The next to dispose of the five chiefs, 
and that by no hurried massacre, but in so delib- 
erate and judicial a manner as at once to infuse 
terror into the Canaanites and confidence into his 
own followers, to show to both that “ thus shall 
Jehovah do to all the enemies” of Israel. The 
caye in the recesses of which the wretched kings 
were hidden was a well-known one. It was close 
to the town; & we may safely conclude that the whole 
proceeding was in full view of the walls. At last 
the ceremonial is over, the strange and significant 
parable has been acted, and the bodies of Adoni- 
zedek and his companions are swinging ¢ from the 
trees — possibly the trees of some grove sacred to 
the abominable rites of the Canaanite Ashtaroth — 
in the afternoon sun. ‘Then Joshua turns to the 
town itself. To force the walls, to put the king 
and all the inhabitants to the sword (ver. 28) is 
to that indomitable energy, still fresh after the 
gigantic labors and excitements of the last twenty- 
four hours—the work of an hour or two. And 
now the evening has arrived, the sun is at last 
sinking — the first sun that has set. since the depar- 
ture from Gilgal—and the tragedy is terminated 
by cutting down the five bodies from the trees, and 
restoring them to the cave, which is then so blocked 
up with stones as henceforth never.again to become 
refuge for friend or foe of Israel. 

The taking of Makkedah was the first in that 
series of sieges and destructions by which the Great 
Captain possessed himself of the main points of de- 
fense throughout this portion of the country. Its 
situation has hitherto eluded discovery. The eata- 
logue of the cities of Judah in Joshua (xv. 41) 
places it in the Shefelah or maritime plain, but 
unfortunately it forms one of a group of towns of 
which few or none are identified. The report of 
Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomasticon,  Maceda’’) is 
that it lay 8 miles to the east of Eleutheropolis, 
Beit-Jibrin, a position irreconcilable with every 
requirement of the narrative. Porter (/Zandbook 
224, 251) suggests a ruin on the northern slope of 
the Waly es Sumt, bearing the somewhat similar 
name of e/-Kiédiah; but it is difficult to under- 
stand how this can have been the position of Mak- 
kedah, which we should imagine would be found, 
if it ever is found, considerably nearer Ramleh or 
Jimzu. 

Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 332) would place it at 
Sumeil, a village standing on a low hill 6 or 7 
miles N.W. of Beit-Jibrin ; but the only claim of 
this site appears to be the reported existence in the 
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neighborhood of a large cavern, while its position — 
at least 8 miles further from Beth-horon than even 
el-K lédiah — would make the view of the narrative 
taken above impossible. G. 


MAK’/TESH (Wi2%971, ¢ with the def. ar- 
ticle [see below]: 7 karakekoupevn: Pil), a place, 
evidently in Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which 
are denounced by Zephaniah (i. 11). Ewald con- 


jectures (Propheten, 364) that it was the « Ph- 


nician quarter’’ of the city, in which the traders 
of that nation —the Canaanites (A. V. “ mer- 
chants ’’), who in this passage are associated with 
Mactesh — resided, after the custom in oriental 
towns. As to which part of the city this quarter 
occupied we have little or no indication. The 
meaning of ‘* Mactesh ’’ is probably a deep hollow, 
literally a “mortar.’’¢ This the Targum identi- 
fies with the torrent Kedron, the deep basin or 
ravine of which sinks down below the eastern wall 
and southeastern corner of the city. The Targum, 
probably with an eye to the traditional unclean- 
ness of this valley, and to the idol-worship perpe- 
trated at its lower end, says: ‘“ Howl ye inhabitants 
of the torrent Kedron, for all the people are broken 
whose works were like the works of the people of 
Canaan.’ But may it not, with equal probability, 
have been the deep valley which separated the 
Temple from the upper city, and which at the time 
of Titus’ siege was, as it still is, crowded with the 
‘ bazaars’? of the merchants? (See p. 1306 a.) 


MAL/ACHI (D892: Madaylas in the 
title only : Mulachias), the last, and therefore 
called “the seal’? of the prophets, as his prophecies 
constitute the closing book of the canon. His name 
is probably contracted from Malachijah, “ messenger 
of Jehovah,’ as Abi (2 K. xviii. 2) from Abijah 
(2 Chr. xxix. 1). Of his personal history nothing 
is known. A tradition preserved in Pseudo-Epi- 
phanius (De Vitis Proph.) relates that Malachi 
was of the tribe of Zebulun, and born after the 
captivity at Sopha (Sopa) in the territory of that 
tribe. According to the same apocryphal story he 
died young, and was buried with his fathers in his 
own country. Jerome, in the preface to his Com- 
mentary on Malachi, mentions a belief which was 
current among the Jews, that Malachi was identi- 
eal with Ezra the priest, because the circumstances 
recorded in the narrative of the latter are also men- 
tioned by the prophet. The ‘l'argum of Jonathan 
ben Uzziel, on the words “ by the hand of Malachi ”? 
(i. 1), gives the gloss “ whose name is called Ezra 
the scribe.” With equal probability Malachi has 
been identified with Mordecai, Nehemiah, and Ze- 
rubbabel. The LXX. render «by Malachi’’ (Mal. 
i. 1), “by the hand of his angel; ’? and this trans- 
lation appears to have given rise to the idea that 
Malachi, as well as Haggai and John the Baptist, 


@ It is throughout distinguished by the definite arti- 
cle, Mya, the caye.” 

b The preposition used is the same as that employed 
to describe the position of the five kings in the cave — 
MTP, “in Makkedah””— FTTVYD, “in the 
cave.” 

¢ The word Tn, rendered “hang” in ver. 26, 
has the force of suspending. See Ps. exxxvii. 2; 2 
Sam. xviii. 10; and other passages where it must have 


this meaning. It is an entirely distinct term from 


dD, which, though also translated by “ hang” in 
the A. V., really means to crucify. See MepHIBosHETH. 
d One of the few cases in which our translators have 
represented the Hebrew letter Caps by K, which they 
commonly reserve for Koph. [See also MEKONAH.] 

e The literal Aquila renders the words by eis rov 5A- 
pov; Theodotion, év 7 Bader. The Hebrew term is 
the same as that employed in Judg. xy. 19 for the 
hollow basin or combe in Lehi from which the spring 
burst forth for the relief of Samson. 


= se eC 
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was an angel in human shape (comp. Mal. iii. 1; 
2 Esdr. i. 40; Jerome, Comm. in Hag. i. 13). 
Cyril alludes to this belief only to express his dis- 
approbation, and characterizes those who held it as 
romancers (02 parny eppabwdheacw Kk. T. Ar.)» 
Another Hebrew tradition associated Malachi with 
Haggai and Zechariah as the companions of Daniel 
when he saw the vision recorded in Dan. x. 7 
(Smith’s Select Discourses, p. 214; ed. 1660), and 
as among the first members of the Great Synagogue, 
which consisted of 120 elders. 

The time at which his prophecies were delivered 
is not difficult to ascertain. Cyril makes him con- 
temporary with Haggai and Zechariah, or a little 
later. Syncellus (p. 240 B) places these three proph- 
ets under Joshua the son of Josedec. That Mal- 
achi was contemporary with Nehemiah, is rendered 
probable by a comparison of ii. 8 with Neh. xiii. 
15; ii. 10-16 with Neh. xiii. 23, &c.; and iii. 7-12 
with Neh. xiii. 10, &e. That he prophesied after 
the times of Haggai and Zechariah is inferred from 
his omitting to mention the restoration of the 
Temple, and from no allusion being made to him 
by Ezra. The Captivity was already a thing of the 
long past, and is not referred to. ‘The existence of 
the Temple-service is presupposed in i. 10, iii. 1, 10. 
The Jewish nation had still a political chief (. 8), 
distinguished by the same title as that borne by 
Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 26), to which Gesenius assigns 
a Persian origin. Hence Vitringa concludes that 
Malachi delivered his prophecies after the second 
return of Nehemiah from Persia (Neh. xiii. 6), and 
subsequently to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (cir. B. C. 420), which is the date ad6pted 
by Kennicott and Hales, and approved by Davidson 
(Introd. p. 985). It may be mentioned that in the 
Seder Olam Rabba (p. 55, ed. Meyer), the date of 
Malachi’s prophecy is assigned, with that of Haggai 
and Zechariah, to the second year of Darius; and 
his death in the Seder Olam Zuta (p. 105) is 
placed, with that of the same two prophets, in the 
52d year of the Medes and Persians. ‘The prin- 
cipal reasons adduced by Vitringa, and which appear 
conclusively to fix the time of Malachi’s prophecy 
as contemporary with Nehemiah, are the follow- 
ing: The offenses denounced by Malachi as pre- 
yailing among the people, and especially the cor- 
ruption of the priests by marrying foreign wives, 
correspond with the actual abuses with which 
Nehemiah had to contend in his efforts to bring 
about a reformation (comp. Mal. ii. 8 with Neh. 
xiii. 29). The alliance of the high-priest’s family 
with Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh. xiii. 4, 28) and 
Sanballat the Horonite had introduced neglect of 
the customary Temple-service, and the offerings and 
tithes due to the Levites and priests, in consequence 
of which the Temple was forsaken (Neh. xiii. 4-13), 
and the Sabbath openly profaned (id. 15-21). The 
short interval of Nehemiah’s absence from Jerusa- 
Jem had been sufficient for the growth of these 
corruptions, and on his return he found it necessary 
to put them down with a strong hand, and to do 
over again the work that Kzra had done a few 
years before. From the striking parallelism be- 
tween the state of things indicated in Malachi’s 
prophecies and that actually existing on Nehemiah’s 
return from the court of Artaxerxes, it is on all 
accounts highly probable that the efforts of the 
secular governor were on this oceasion seconded by 
the preaching of “ Jehovah's messenger,” and that 
Malachi oceupied the same position with regard, to 
the reformation under Nehemiah, which Isaiah held 
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in the time of Hezekiah, and Jeremiah in that of 
Josiah. The last chapter of canonical Jewish his- 
tory is the key to the last chapter of its prophecy. 

The book of Malachi is contained in four chap- 
ters in our version, as in the LXX., Vulgate, and 
Peshito-Syriac. In the Hebrew the 3d and 4th 
form but one chapter. The whole prophecy nat- 
urally divides itself into three sections, in the first 
of which Jehoyah is represented as the loving father 
and ruler of his people (i. 2-ii. 9); in the second, 
as the supreme God and father of all (ii. 10-16); 
and in the third, as their righteous and final judge 
(ii. 17-end). These may be again subdiyided into 
smaller sections, each of which follows a certain 
order: first, a short sentence; then the skeptical 
questions which might be raised by the people; 
and, finally, their full and triumphant refutation. 
The formal and almest scholastic manner of the 
prophecy seemed to Ewald to indicate that it was 
rather delivered in writing than spoken publicly. 
But though this may be true of the prophecy in its 
present shape, which probably presents the sub- 
stance of oral discourses, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that it was not also pronounced orally in 
public, like the warnings and denunciations of the 
older prophets, however it may differ from them in 
vigor of conception and high poetic diction. The 
style of the prophet’s language is suitable to the 
manner of his prophecy. Smooth and easy to a 
remarkable degree, it is the style of the reasoner 
rather than of the poet. We miss the fiery pro- 
phetic eloquence of Isaiah, and have in its stead the 
calm and almost artificial discourse of the practiced 
orator, carefully modeled upon those of the ancient 
prophets: thus blending in one the characteristics 
of the old prophetical and the more modern dia- 
logistic structures. 

I. The first section of the prophet’s message con- 
sists of two parts: the first (i. 1-6) addressed to 
the people generally, in which Jehovah, by his 
messenger, asserts his love for them, and proves it, 
in answer to their reply, ‘¢ Wherein hast thou loved 
us??? by referring to the punishment of Edom as 
an example. The second part (i. 6-ii. 9) is ad- 
dressed especially to the priests, who had despised 
the name of Jehovah, and had been the chief moyers 
of the defection from his worship and covenant. 
They are rebuked for the worthlessness of their 
sacrifices and offerings, and their profanation of the 
Temple thereby (i. 7-14). The denunciation of 
their offense is followed by the threat of, punish- 
ment for future neglect (ii. 1-3), and the character 
of the true priest is drawn as the companion pic- 
ture to their own (ii. 5-9). 

II. In the second section (ii. 10-16) the prophet 
reproves the people for their intermarriages with 
the idolatrous heathen, and the diyorces by which 
they separated themselyes from their legitimate 
wives, who wept at the altar of Jehovah; in viola- 
tion of the great law of marriage which God, the 
father of all, established at the beginning. 

III. The judgment, which the people lightly 
regard, is announced with all solemnity, ushered in 
by the advent of the Messiah. The Lord, preceded: 
by his messenger, shall come to his Temple sud- 
denly, to purify the land from its iniquity, and to 
execute swift judgment upon those who violate their 
duty to God and their neighbor. The first part: 
(ii. 17-iii. 5) of the section terminates with the: 
threatened punishment; in the second (iii. 6-12) 
the faithfulness of God to his promises is vindi- 
cated, and the people exhorted to repentance, with 
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its attendant blessings; in the third (iii. 13-iv. 6) 
they are reproved for their want of confidence in 
God, and for confusing good and evil. The final 
severance between the righteous and the wicked is 
then set forth, and the great day of judgment is 
depicted, to be announced by the coming of Elijah, 
or John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ (Matt. 
xi. 14, xvii. 10-13). 

The prophecy of Malachi is alluded to in the 
N. T., and its canonical authority thereby estab- 
lished (comp. Mark i. 2, ix. 11, 12; Luke i. 17; 
Rom. ix. 13). W. A. W. 

* It has been made a question (not distinctly ad- 
verted to above) whether the Hebrew term for Mala- 
chi in i. 1 denotes the actual name of the prophet or 
his mission and office. According to this form of 
the question the writing may be anonymous, and 
yet that not affect at all its canonical character or 
authority. This idea of the appellative import of 
the name probably appears in éy yeip) a&yyeAou 
avrod of the LXX. Jerome also entertained this 
view. Witringa, among other later writers, sup- 
ports essentially the same view (Odbservatt. Sacre, 
ii. 353 ff.); while Hengstenberg (denying the ref- 
erence to the prophet either as a personal or a 
symbolic name) maintains that it is identical with 
‘my messenger ”’ in iii. 1. (Christologie, iii. 582 ff., 
Qte Ausg.; or Keith’s transl. iii. 272 ff) The 
correspondence between the name and Malachi’s 
errand as “Jehovah’s messenger”? or “my mes- 
senger,’”’? 7. e. of Jehovah, does not show the name 
to be fictitious; for this correspondence between 
names and history or vocation is a well-known 
characteristic of Hebrew names (for example, Elijah, 
Isaiah), and may be accounted for sometimes as 
accidental and sometimes as a change of the original 
name (subsequently lost) for the sake of the con- 
formity. [NAmrs, Amer. ed.] Hengstenberg urges 
that the title (i. 1) says nothing of the parentage or 
birth-place of the prophet. But this omission is 
not peculiar to Malachi; for of the sixteen prophets 
whose writings are preserved in the Canon, the 
fathers of only eight are named. The birth-place 
of only three (Amos, Micah, and Nahum) is men- 
tioned, and in the case of Habakkuk and Haggai, 
nothing is added to the names except “the prophet’ 


(892307). Another of his arguments is that Nehe- 


miah, the contemporary of Malachi, makes no men- 
tion of him. But history shows innumerable in- 
stances in which writers of the same period who 
are known in other ways to have been personally 
connected with each other, have left in their works 
no evidence of this knowledge and intimacy. Be- 
sides, in this case Nehemiah may possibly have 
been absent from Jerusalem at the time of Malachi’s 
greatest activity (see Neh. xiii. 6), and hence would 
have had so much less oceasion for speaking of him. 
Further, the use of the same expression as a proper 
name in one place is not inconsistent with its literal 
sense in another place: and still more questionable 
is this identification if the Hebrew expression in 
i. 1 differs from that in iii. 1, as “‘messenger of 
Jehovah”? differs from ‘my messenger.’’ Hengsten- 
berg denies, in opposition to the best authorities 


(Fiirst, Ges. s.v.), that soeon is abridged from 
TON D. In support of that etymology see 


Havernick’s Hil. in das A. Test., ii. 431, and espe- 
cially Naigelsbach’s article on ‘Maleachi’’ in Her- 
zog’s Real-Incykl. viii. 755. Bleek remarks that 
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“the form itself of the name leads us much sooner 
to think of an actual name, as also by far most of the 
interpreters understand it” (/inl. in das A. Test. 
p. 566). 

The unity which characterizes the contents of 
Malachi is unusual. Instead of being composed 
of detached messages or themes, as in the case of 
the other prophets, the parts here arise out of 
each other by a natural gradation. The ground- 
thought which pervades the book is that of the 
relations of God and his chosen people to each other 
under the ancient and the new economy. 


Literature. — For the older writers on Malachi 
either separately or as one of the minor prophets 
(among whom may be mentioned Calvin, Bahrdt, 
Seb. Schmid, Faber, Pococke), see Winer’s Handb. 
der theol. Literatur, i. 222 f. The later commen- 
tators (most of them in connection with the Minor 
Prophets) are Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Umbreit, Hit- 
zig, Maurer, Keil (Bd. iv., Bibl. Comm. 1866), 
Laur. Reinke, Henderson (Amer. ed., 1860); and 
in this country Noyes, T. V. Moore (Prophets of 
the Restoration, New York, 1856), and Cowles. (See 
the lists under Amos and HABAKKUK.) Reinke’s 
work (Der Prophet Maleachi, Giessen, 1850) con- 
tains an introduction, the Hebrew text, and a 
translation, together with philological and historical 
notes, and is the most complete modern work on 
this prophet. On the Christology of the book, one 
may see Hengstenberg’s Christology of the O. Test. 
ili. 272-364 (Keith's transl.); Stihelin’s Die Mes- 
stanischen Weissagungen, p. 135 f.; Hivernick. 
Vorlesungen tid. die Theologie des A. T. p. 173 f.; 
and J. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Mes- 
siah, 5th ed., i. 295 f. H. 


MAL’ACHY (Malachias), the prophet Mal- 
achi (2 Esdr. i. 40). 


MAL/CHAM (D3'72 [their king]: Men- 
xds; Alex. MeAxau: Molchom). 1. One of the 
heads of the fathers of Benjamin, and son of 
Shaharaim by his wife Hodesh (1 Chr. viii. 9), 


whom the Targum of R. Joseph identifies with 
Baara. 


2. (6 Baoireds avra@v: Melchom.) The idol 
Molech, as some suppose (Zeph. i. 5). The word 
literally signifies “their king,’ as the margin of 
our version gives it, and is referred by Gesenius to 
an idol generally, as invested with regal honors by 
its worshippers. He quotes Is. viii. 21 and Am. 
y. 26 in support of this view, though he refers Jer. 
xlix. 1, 8, to Molech (as the LXX., the present 
reading being evidently corrupt), and regards Mal- 
cham as equivalent to Mileom (1 K. xi. 5, &e.). 
Hitzig (Kurzg. Hdb. Jeremia), while he considers 
the idol Milcom as unquestionably intended in Jer. 
xlix. 1, renders Malcham literally “ their king” in 
ver. 38. The same ambiguity occurs in 2 Sam. xii. 
30, where David, after is conquest of the Am- 
monites, is said to have taken the crown of “ their 
king,” or ‘ Malcham”’ (see LXX. and Vulg. on 1 
Chr. xx. 2). A legend is told in Jerome’s Quees- 
tiones Hebr. (1 Chr. xx. 2), how that, as it was 
unlawful for a Hebrew to touch anything of gold 
or silver belonging to an idol, Ittai the Gittite, who 
was a Philistine, snatched the crown from the head 
of Milcom, and gave it to David, who thus avoided 
the pollution. [Irrar; Moxxcn.] 


Again, in 2 Sam. xii. 81, the Cethid has ] DOWD 
where the Keri is TDD (A. V. «through the 
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brick-kilIn”). Kimchi’s note on the passage is as 
follows: “7. €. in the place of Molech, in the fire 
which the children of Ammon made their children 
pass through to Molech; for Mileom was the abom-. 
ination of the children of Ammon, that is Molech, 
and Mileom and Malcen are one.” 

. Wise Ws. 

MALCHYVAH (FPD019 [Jehovah's hing, 
i. e. inaugurated by him]: “Meaxlas [ Vat. Mea- 
xeta:| Melchias). 1. A descendant of Gershom 
the son of Levi, and ancestor of Asaph the minstrel 
(1 Chr. vi. 40). 

‘* The A. V. ed. 1611 here reads Melchiah; the 
Bishops’ Bible Melchia. Ne 

2. ([Vat. FA. MeAyera:] Melchia.) One of 
the sons of Parosh, who had married a foreign wife, 
and put her away at the command of Ezra (Ezr. 
x. 25). Meucutas in 1 Esdr. ix. 26. 

3. ({Vat. Alex. FA. MeaAxera a] Melchias.) 
Enumerated among the sons of Harim, who lived 
in the time of Ezra, and had intermarried with the 
people of the land (Ezr. x. 31). In 1 Esdr. x. 32 
he appears as Mrtoutas, and in Neh. iii. 11 as 
Macenan 4, 

4. [Vat. Alex. MeAxeia-] Son of Rechab, and 
ruler of the circuit or enyirons of Bethhaccerem. 
He took part in the rebuilding of the wall of Jeru- 
salem under Nehemiah, and repaired. the Dung 
Gate (Neh. iii. 14). 

5. [Vat. FA. MeaAyea.] “The goldsmith’s 
son,” who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 31). The word rendered 
“the goldsmith ”’ is taken as a proper name-by the 
LXX. (Sapepi), and in the Peshito-Syriac Mal- 
chiah is called “the son of Zephaniah.’’ The 
A. V. has followed the Vulgate and Jarchi. 

6. (Meaxias ; [ Vat. PA.) Alex. MedAxewas: 
Melchia.) One of the priests who stood at the 
left hand of Ezra when he read the Law to the 
people in the street before the Water Gate (Neh. 
viii. 4). In 1\ Esdr. ix. 44 he is called MeEt- 
CHTAS.. 

7. [In Neh., Vat. M. MeAresa; FA. Meayera- | 
A priest, the father of Pashur—=Matcuian 1 
(Neh. xi. 12; Jer. xxxviii. 1), and Metcuran (Jer. 
see JL) 

8. (ama [see above: Alex. MeAyeias-]) 
The son of Ham-melech (or “the king’s son,’ as 
it is translated in 1 K- xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xxvili. 7), 
into whose dungeon or cistern Jeremiah was cast 
(Jer. xxxvili. 6). The title “king’s son” is ap- 
plied to Jerahmeel (Jer. xxxvi. 26), who was among 
those commissioned by the king to take prisoners 
Jeremiah and Baruch; to Joash, who appears to 
have held an office inferior to that of the governor 
of the city, and to whose custody Micaiah was com- 
mitted by Ahab (1 K. xxii. 26); and to Maaseiah 


who was slain by Zichri the Ephraimite in the, 


invasion of Judah by Pekah, in the reign of Ahaz 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 7). It would seem from these pas- 
sages that the title “king’s son’’ was official, like 
that of “king’s mother,” and applied to one of the 
royal family, who exercised functions somewhat 
similar to those of Potiphar in the court of 
Pharaoh. Wied. W.. 
MAL/CHIEL (ONYDYD [God's hing, i. e. 
appointed by him]: MeAxulA, Gen. xlvi. 17; MeA- 
XA in Num. and Chr., as Alex. in all cases; 


[Vat. in Num. MeaAxerna, in Cnr: MeAAery:] 
Melchiel), the son of Beriah, the son of Asher, and 
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ancestor of the family of the Maucutetires (Num. 
xxvi. 45). In 1 Chr. vii. 31 he is called the father, 
that is founder, of Birzavith or Berazith, as is the 
reading of the Targum of R. Joseph. Josephus 
(Ant. ii. 7, § 4) reckons him with Heber among 
the six sons of Asher, thus making up the number 
of Jacob's children and grandchildren to seventy, 
without reckoning great-grandchildren. 


MAL/CHIELITES, THE (UND >IT: 
Medxinal; [Vat. Meaxernrcr:] Melchielitie), the 
descendants of Malchiel, the grandson of Asher 
(Num. xxvi. 45). 

MALCHIJAH (m2 [Jehouch's king]: 
Meaxla; (Vat. Madxea;] Alex. MeAxias: Mel- 
chias). 1. A priest, the father of Pashur (1 Chr. 
ix. 12); the same as MAucuran 7, and Mer- 
CHIAH. 

2. ({Vat. MeAxeia:] Melchia.) <A priest, chief 
of the fifth of the twenty-four courses appointed by 
Dayid (1 Chr. xxiv. 9). 

By CAcaBla; [ Vat. omits; FA. SaBia; Comp. 
MeaAxlas: Melchia,| Jammebias [,?]) An Israelite 
layman of the sons of Parosh, who-at [zra’s com- 
mand put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 25). In 
1 Esdr. ix. 26 he is called Asrpras, which agrees 
with the reading of the LXX. 

4. (Meaxtas; [Vat. FA.] Alex. MeaAxeuas : 
Melchias.) Son, that is, descendant of Harim, who 
with Hashub repaired the Tower of the Furnaces 
when the wall of Jerusalem was rebuilt by Nehe- 
miah (Neh. iii. 11). He is probably the same as 
MALcniai 3. 

5. (MeAxta; [ Vat. ] Alex. MeaAxeua.) One of 
the priests who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 3). It seems probable that the names in 
the list referred to are rather those of families than 
of individuals (comp. 1 Chr. xxiv. 7-18, and Neh. 
xii. 1-7), and in this ease Malchijah in Neh. x. 3 
would be the same with the head of the fifth course 
of priests = MALcnisan 2. 

6. (Om, in Vat. MS. [also Rom. Alex. FA.1]; 
Alex. [rather FA.3] MeAxeuas: Melchia.) One ' 
of the priests who assisted in the solemn dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Neh. xii. 42). 

MALCHI’RAM (O2°D90 [king of ecalta- 
tion]: MeAxipas [ Vat. Medxetpau:] Melchi- 
ram), one of the sons of Jeconiah, or Jehoiachin, 
the last but one of the kings of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 
18). 

MAL/CHI-SHU’A (YIW™DOY [hing of 
help]: [Rom. Alex. MeAxioove; Vat. 1 Chr. viii.,] 
MeAxecove, {1 Chr. ix., x., MeAyeirove; Sin. 
1 Chr. x. 2, MeAxuoedex :] Melchiswx), one of the 
sons of king Saul. His position in the family can- 
not be exactly determined. In the two genealogies 
of Saul’s house preserved in Chronicles he is given 
as the second son next below Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. 
33, ix. 39). But in the account of Saul’s offspring 
in 1 Samuel he is named third — Ishui being be- 
tween him and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 49), and on 
the remaining occasion the same order is preserved, 
but Abinadab is substituted for Ishui (1 Sam. xxxi. 
2). In both these latter passages the name is 
erroneously given in the A. V. as Melchi-shua. 
Nothing is known of Malchi-shua beyond the fact 
that he fell, with his two brothers, and before his 
father, in the early part of the battle of Gilboa. 

G. 
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MAL/CHUS (méaxos—= 7P, Malluch, in 
1 Chr. vi. 44, Neh. x. 4, &e , ruler or councillor ; 
LXX. MaAdx or Madovy; and Joseph. Madxos, 
Ant. xiii. 5, § 1, xiv. 14, § 1) is the name of the 
servant of the high-priest, whose right ear Peter 
cut off at the time of the Sayiour’s apprehension in 
the garden. See the narrative in Matt. xxvi. 51; 
Mark xiv. 47; Luke xxii. 49-51; John xviii. 10. 
He was the personal servant (SodA0s) of the high- 
priest, and not one of the bailiffs or apparitors 
(éanpérns) of the Sanhedrim. The high-priest 
intended is Caiaphas no doubt (though Annas is 
called dpxcepeds in the same connection) ; for Jobn, 
who was personally known to the former (John 
xviii. 15), is the only one of the Evangelists who 
gives the name of Malchus. This servant was prob- 
ably stepping forward at the moment with others 
to handcuff or pinion Jesus, when the zealous Peter 
struck at him with his sword. The blow was meant 
undoubtedly to be more effective, but reached only 
the ear. It may be as Stier remarks (eden Jesu, 
vi. 268), that the man seeing the danger, threw his 
head or body to the left, so as to expose the right 
ear more than the other. 

The allegation that the writers are inconsistent 
with each other, because Matthew, Mark, and John 
say either @rloy, or @rdpioy (as if that meant the 
lappet or tip of the ear), while Luke says ods, is 
groundless. The Greek of the New Testament age, 
like the modern Romaic, made no distinction often 
between the primitive and diminutive. This is 
especially true of terms relating to parts of the 
human body. (See Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 211.) In 
fact, Luke himself exchanges the one term for the 
other in this very narrative (vv. 50 and 51). The 
Saviour, as his pursuers were about to seize Him, 
asked to be left free for a moment longer (éare ews 
trovrou [Luke xxii. 51]), and that moment He 
used in restoring the wounded man to soundness.¢ 
The apduevos Tod wriov may indicate (which is 
not forbidden by apetAev, améxowev) that the ear 
still adhered slightly to its place. It is noticeable 
that Luke the physician is the only one of the 
writers who mentions the act of healing. It isa 
touching remembrance that this was our Lord’s 
last miracle for the relief of human suffering. The 
hands which had been stretched forth so often to 
heal and bless mankind, were then bound, and his 
beneficent ministry in that form of its exercise was 
finished for ever. [aloe oouie 


MALE’LEEL (Maacaena: Malaleel). The 
same as MAHALALEEL, the son of Cainan (Luke 
iii. 37; Gen. vy. 12, marg.). 

MAL’LOS, THEY OF (Maddérar: Mal- 
lotce), who, with the people of Tarsus, revolted from 
Antiochus Epiphanes because he had bestowed them 
on one of his concubines (2 Mace. iv. 30). The 
absence of the king from Antioch to put down the 
insurrection, gave the infamous Menelaus the high- 


a* The Greek expression cited above is singularly 
ambiguous. 
means. It is uncertain whether Christ’s disciples or 
the soldiers are addressed, and whether the pronoun 
(rovrov) refers to a person, or place, or an act. For 
the different interpretations, see Meyer’s Kom. ib. 
das N. T. i. (2.) 576 f. (1867). But though the words 
are so doubtful as written, they were perfectly explicit 


as heard at the moment, because they were accom- | ~ 


panied by some tone or gesture which is lost to us. 
H. 


It is uncertain what the verb (éare)4 


MALLOWS 


priest an opportunity of purloining some of the 
sacred vessels from the Temple of Jerusalem (vv. 
32, 39), an act which finally led to the murder of 
the good Onias (vy. 34, 35). Mallos was an im- 
portant city of Cilicia, lying at the mouth of the 
Pyramus (Seihun), on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, N, E. of Cyprus, and about 20 miles from 
Tarsus (TZersis). (See Dict. of Geography.) 
G 


MALLO'THI (SPD [perh. Jehovah és 
splendor, First]: Maaa.6t; [Vat. May@e., Me6a- 
Get;] Alex. Meadrwi, and MeAAnéu: Mellothi), a 
Kohathite, one of the fourteen sons of Heman the 
singer, and chief of the nineteenth course of twelve 
Levites into which the Temple choir was divided 
(1 Chr. xxy. 4, 26). [Hornor, Amer. ed.] 


MALLOWS (M>%,” malluach :¢ &.ya! 
herbe: et arborum cortices). By the Hebrew word 
we are no doubt to understand sonie species of 
Orache, and in all probability the Atriplex halimus 
of botanists. It occurs only in Job xxx. 4, where 
the patriarch laments that he is exposed to the 


Jew’s Mallow (Corchorus olitorius). 


derision of the lowest of the people, “‘ whose fathers 
he would have disdained to have set with the dogs 
of his flock,’ and who from poverty were obliged 
to seek their sustenance in desert places amongst 
wild herbs — “ who pluck off the sea orache near 
the hedges @ and eat the bitter roots of the Spanish 
broom.’? Some writers, as R. Levi (Job xxx.) and 
Luther, with the Swedish and the old Danish ver- 
sions, hence understood ‘nettles’? to be denoted 
by malluach, this troublesome weed having been 
from time immemorial an article of occasional diet 


So 


d From mon (Arab. én &€ salt.” 
a 


¢ Old editions of the text read dAia, instead of 
aAuwa, as from a priv. and Amos, “hunger.” So 
Chrysostom, adAtwa Boravn tis éotw, TaXd mANpOdEa Tov 
eo Olovra. 


d mip>y some translate “on the branch.’ 
ae Cs ” 
See Lee’s Comment. on Job, /. c. , 


i tl ee Bee 


MALLOWS 


amongst the poor, even as it is amongst ourselves 
at this day (Plin. 7. N. xxi. 15; Athen. iv. e¢. 15). 
Others have conjectured that some species of “ mal- 
low’’ (malva) is intended, as Deodatius, and the 
A. V. Sprengel (Hist. Rei herb. 14) identifies the 
* Jew’s mallow’? (Corchorus olitorius) with the 
molluach, and Lady Calleott (Script. Herb. p. 255) 
is of a similar opinion. “ In Purchase’s Pilgrims,” 
observes this writer, “ there is a letter from Master 
William Biddulph, who was travelling from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem in 1600, in which he says, ‘ we saw 
many poor people gathering mallows and_three- 
leayed grasse, and asked them what they did with 
it, and they answered that it was all their food and 
they did eate it’ ”’ (see also Harmer’s Observations, 
iii. 166). There is no doubt that this same mallow 
is still eaten in Arabia and Palestine, the leaves 
and pods being used as a pot-herb. Dr. Shaw 
(Travels, i. 258, 8vo. 1808) mentions Mellow- 
Keahs, which he says is the same with the 
Corchorus, as being cultivated in the gardens of 
Barbary, and draws attention to the resemblance 
of this word with the malluach of Job, but he 
thinks “some other plant of a more saltish taste” 


S 


Atriplex halimus. 


is rather intended. The Aériplex halimus has un- 
doubtedly the best claim to represent the mallwach, 
as Bochart (/ieroz. ii. 223), and before him Drusius 
( Quest. Hebr. i. qu. 17) have proved. Celsius 
(Hierob. ii. 97), Hiller (Hierophyt. i. 457), Rosen- 
miiller (Schol. in Job xxx. 4, and Botany of the 
Bible, p. 115), and Dr. Kitto (Pictor. Bible on 
Job) adopt this opinion. The Greek word used by 
the LXX. is applied by Dioscorides (i. ¢. 120) to 
the Atriplex halimus, as Sprengel (Comment. in 
J. c.) has shown, Dioscorides says of this plant, 
that “it is a shrub which is used for hedges, and 
resembles the Rhamnus, being white and without 
thorns; its leaves are like those of the olive, but 


broader and smoother, they are cooked as vegetables ; 


the plant grows near the sea, and in hedges.” See 
also the quotation from the Arabian botanist, Aben- 
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Beitar (in Bochart, 7. c. above), who says that the 
plant which Dioscorides calls “ halimus” is the 
same with that which the Syrians call maluch, 
Galen (vi. 22), Serapion in Bochart, and Prosper 
Alpinus (De Plant. Agypt. exxviii. 45). 

The Hebrew name, like the Greek, has reference 
either to the locality where the plant grows —‘‘ no- 
men Grzecum a loco natali arin, Trapabaraccty,’ 
says Sprengel —or to its saline taste. The Adri- 
plea halimus is a shrub from four to five feet high, 
with many thick branches; the leaves are rather 
sour to the taste; the flowers are purple and yery 
small; it grows on the sea-coast in Greece, Arabia, 
Syria, ete., and belongs to the natural Order Chen- 
opodiacee. Atriplex hortensis, or garden Orach, is 
often cooked and eaten as spinach, to which it is 
by some persons _ preferred. Wis 


* «The best authorities,” says Tristram (Vat. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 466), “are in favor of a 
species of Sea Purslane (Atriplex halimus), which 
grows abundantly on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, in salt marshes, and also on the shores of the 
Dead Sea still more luxuriantly. We found thick- 
ets of it of considerable extent on the west side of 
the sea, and it exclusively supplied us with fuel for 
many days. It grows there to the height of ten 
feet — more than double its size on the Mediterra- 
nean. it forms a dense mass of thin twigs without 
thorns, has yery minute purple flowers close to the 
stem, and small, thick, sour-tasting leaves, which 
could be eaten, as is the Atriplex hortensis, or 
garden Orache, but it would be very miserable 


food.”” Prof. Conant renders mrp “ salt-plant ”” 
(Book of Job, in loc.). Hi. 


MAL/LUCH (iV [ruler or counsellor]: 
Maddy: Maloch). 1. A Levite of the family of 
Merari, and ancestor of Ethan the singer (1 Chr. 
vi. 44). 

2. (Madovx; [Vat., with preceding word, Me- 
Aovoeauarouu:] Melluch.) One of the sons of 
Beni, who put away his foreign wife at Kzra’s com- 
mand (Rzr. x. 29). He was probably of the tribe 
of Judah and line of Pharez (see 1 Chr. ix. 4). In 
the parallel list of 1 Esdr. ix. 80, he is called Ma- 
MUCHUS. 

3. (Badovx; [Vat.] Alex. Madovx: Maloch.) 
One of the descendants of Harim in the time of 
Ezra, who had married a foreign wife (Kzr. x. 32). 

4. (Mado’x: Melluch.) A priest or family of 
priests who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 4). 

5. One of the ‘heads ”’ of the people who signed 
the covenant on the same occasion (Neh. x. 27). 

6. [Vat. AAovA-] One of the families of priests 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 2); prob- 
ably the same as No. 4. It was represented in the 
time of Joiakim by Jonathan (ver. 14). The same 
as MELIcu. 


MAMA‘AS [3 syl.] (Sauatas: Samea), ap- 
parently the same with SreMArAH in Ezr. viii. 16. 
In the Geneva version of 1 Esdr. viii. 44, it is 
written Simaian. [See also MAsMAN.] 


MAM’MON (71999: Maywviis: Matt. vi. 
24, and Luke xvi. 9), a word which often occurs in 
the Chaldee Targums of Onkelos, and later writers, 
and in the Syriac Version, and which signifies 
“riches.” This meaning of the word is given 
by Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iy. 33, and by Augustine 
and Jerome commenting on St. Matthew: Augus- 
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tine adds that it was in use as a Punic, and Jerome 
adds that it was a Syriac word. ‘There is no reason 
to suppose that any idol received divine honors in 
the east under this name. It is used in St. Mat- 
thew as a personification of riches. The derivation 
of the word is discussed by A. Pfeiffer, Opera, p. 
474. Ws tab: 


MAMNITANAIMUS = (Mapyirdvaipos: 
[Vat. Mopravaimos: | Mathaneus), a name which 
appears in the lists of 1 Esdr. ix. 34, and occupies 
the place of “ Mattaniah, Mattenai,” in Ezr. x. 37, 
of which it is a corruption, as is still more evident 
from the form “ Mamnimatanaius,” in which it 
appears in the Geneva version. 


MAM’RE (S79) [perh. fatness, and then 
strength, manliness, Ges.]: MapBph; Joseph. 
MapBpijs: Mamre), an ancient Amorite,* who 
with his brothers Eshcol and Aner was in alliance 
with Abram (Gen. xiv. 13, 24), and under the 
shade of whose oak-grove the patriarch dwelt in the 
interval between his residence at Bethel and at 
Beer-sheba (xiii. 18, xviii. 1). The personality 
of this ancient chieftain, unmistakably though 
slightly brought out? in the narrative just cited — 
a narrative regarded by Ewald and others as one 
of the most ancient, if not the most ancient, docu- 
ments in the Bible — is lost in the subsequent chap- 
ters. Mamre is there a mere local appellation — 
‘«Mamre which faces Machpelah’’ (xxiii. 17, 19, 
xxv. 9, xlix. 30, 1. 13). It does not appear beyond 
the book of Genesis. EsHcou survived to the date 
of the conquest —survives possibly still — but 
Mamre and Aner have vanished, at least their 
names have not yet been met with. If the field 
and cave of MACHPELAH were on the hill which 
forms the northeastern side of the Valley of Hebron 
—and we need not doubt that they were — then 
Mamre, as “facing ’’ them, must have been on the 
opposite slope, where the residence of the governor 
now stands. 

In the Vulgate of Jud. ii. 14 (A. V. ii. 24), 
“torrens Mambre’’ is found for the Abronas of 
the original text. G 


MAMU’CHUS (Mapodxos: Maluchus), the 
same as MALLUCH 2 (1 Esdr. ix. 30). The LXX. 


was probably MaAAodxos at first, which would 
easily be corrupted into the present reading. 


MAN. Four Hebrew terms are rendered “ man ”’ 
in the A. V. 1. Addém, /=**, (A.) The name of 


ee 
ans 


MAN 


the man created in the image of God. It appears 
to be derived from ddam,¢ “he or it was red or 
ruddy,” like Edom.¢ The epithet rendered by us 
‘red’ has a very wide signification in the Semitic 
languages, and 1nust not be limited to the English 
sense. Thus the Arabs speak, in both the literary 
and the vulgar language, of a “red’’ camel, using the 
term ahmar,¢ their common word for ‘ red,’’ just 
as they speak of a “‘green”’ ass, meaning in the 
one case a shade of brown, and in the other a kind 
of dingy gray. When they apply the term “red” 
to man, they always mean by it “fair.” The 
name Adam has been supposed by some to be de- 
rived from adamah,/ *earth,’’ or ‘* ground,” 
because Adam was formed of “ dust of the ground "9 
(Gen. ii. 7); but the earth or ground derived this 
appellation from its brownness, which the Hebrews 
would call ‘“redness.’’ In Egypt, where the allu- 
vial earth of thé Nile-valley is of a blackish-brown 
color, the name of the country, KEM, signifies 
“ black’? in the ancient Egyptian and in Coptic. 
[Ecyrr.] Others have connected the name of 
Adam with demuth,” “likeness,”’ from damah, * 
‘he or it was or became like,’’ on account of the 
use of this word in both narratives of his creation: 
“ And God said, Let us make Adam in our image, 
after our likeness ’’* (Gen. i. 26). In the day 
of God’s creating Adam, in the likeness! of God 
made He him” (v.. 1). It should be observed that 
the usual opinion that by “‘image”’ and “ likeness ”” 
moral qualities are denoted, is perfectly in accord- 
ance with Semitic phraseology: the contrary idea, 
arising from a misapprehension of anthropomor- 
phism, is utterly repugnant to it. This derivation 
seems improbable, although perhaps more agreeable 
than that from adam with the derivations of ante- 
diluvian names known to us. (B.) The name of 
Adam and his wife (v. 1, 2; comp. i. 27, in which 
case there is nothing to show that more than one 
pair is intended). (C.) A collective noun, inde- 
clinable, having neither construct state, plural, nor 
feminine form, used to designate any or all of the 
descendants of Adam. 


2. Ish,  *t', apparently softened from a form 
unused in the singular by the Hebrews, énesh, m 
““man,’’ ‘ woman,’’ ‘“men.’’ It corresponds to 
the Arabie zs,” “man,” insdn, ° softened form 
eesdn,p ‘6a man,” “a woman,” and “man” col- 
lectively like ims; and perhaps to the ancient 
Egyptian as, “a noble.”¢ The variant Enosh 
(mentioned in the note) occurs as the proper name 


@ The LXX., except in xiy. 24, give the name with 
the feminine article. They do the same in other 
cases ; ¢. g. Baal. 

> In the Jewish traditions he appears as encourag- 
ing Abraham to undergo the pain of circumcision, from 
which his brothers would have dissuaded him — by a 
reference to the deliverance he had already experienced 
from far greater trials — the furnace of Nimrod and the 
sword of Chedorlaomer. (Beer, Leben Abrahams, 36.) 
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s TEIN. 


endsh, wWADS, which some take to be the primitive 
form. on 


n yas. o eywsl. p epbanal 


q It has been derived from Was, ‘Che was sick,” 
so as to mean weak, mortal ; to which Gesenius objects 
that this verb comes from the theme ws (Lex. “SY: 
wad). The opposite signification, strength and robust- 
ness, has been suggested with a reference to the theme 
ws (Fiirst, Concord. s. v. tN), It seems more 
reasonable to suppose, with Gesenius, that this is a 


primitive word (Lez. s. y. ws), Perhaps the idea 
of being may lie at its foundation. 
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Antal 
of a son of Seth and grandson of Adam (Gen. iv. 
26; 1 Chr. i. 1). In the A. V. it is written Enos. 
It might be supposed that this was a case like 
that of Adam’s name; but this cannot be admitted, 
since the variant /sh and the fem. form Ishshah 
are used before the birth of Enosh, as in the cases 
of the naming of Eve (Gen. ii. 23) and Cain (iv. 1). 
Tf it be objected that we must not lay too much 
stress upon verbal criticism, we reply that, if so, no 
stress can be laid upon the name of Enosh, which 
might even be a translation, and that such forms 
as Methusael and Methuselah, which have the 
characteristics of a primitive state of Hebrew, 
oblige us to lay the greatest stress upon verbal 
eriticism.@ 

3. Geber, TDR, ‘a man,” from gdbar, > «to 
be strong,” generally with reference to his strength, 
corresponding to vi and ayfp. 

4. Meéthim, ou, ¢ “men,” always masculine. 
, The singular is to be traced in the antediluvian 

proper names Methusael and Methuselah.¢  Per- 
-haps it may be derived from the root mith, “he 
died,”’ ¢ in which case its use would be very appro- 
priate in Is. xli. 14, “ Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 
ye men of Israel.””"/ If this conjecture be admit- 
ted, this word would correspond to Bpords and 
might be read “ mortal.” . 
MAN’AEN (Mavahy: Manahen) is men- 
tioned in Acts xiii. 1 as one of the teachers and 
prophets in the church at Antioch at the time of 
the appointment of Saul and Barnabas as mis- 
sionaries to the heathen. He is not known out of 


’ this passage. The name signifies consoler (AIN2%2, 
2 K. xv. 17, &e.); and both that and his relation 
to Herod render it quite certain that he was a Jew. 
The Herod with whom he is said to have been 
brought up (ovyrpopos) could not have been Herod 
Agrippa IL. (Acts xxv. 13), for as he was only 
seventeen years old at the time of the death of his 
father, Herod Agrippa I. in A. p. 44 (Joseph. Ant. 
xix. 9, § 1), a comrade of that age would have been 
too young to be so prominent as a teacher at 
Antioch as Manaen was at the date of Paul’s first 
missionary journey (Acts xiii. 3). The Herod in 
question must have been Herod Antipas, under 
whose jurisdiction the Saviour as a Galilean lived, 
and who beheaded John the Baptist. Since this 
Antipas was older than Archelaus, who succeeded 
Herod the Great soon after the birth of Christ, 
Manzen (his gdytpodos) must have been somewhat 
advanced in years in A.D. 44, when he appears 
before us in Luke’s history — older certainly than 
forty-five or fifty, as stated in Lange's Bibelwerk 
(v. 182). The point of chief interest relating to 
him concerns the sense of otvrpodos, which the 
historian regarded as sufficiently remarkable to con- 
nect with his name. We have a learned discussion 
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of this question in Walch’s Dissertateones in Acta 
Apostolorum (de Menachemo, ii. 195-252). For 
the value of this treatise see Tholuck’s Glaub- 
wiirdigket, p. 167. 

The two following are the principal views that 
have been advanced, and have still their advocates. 
One is that gvvTpodos means comrade, associate, 
or, more strictly, one brought up, educated with 
another. This is the more frequent sense of the 
word, and Calvin. Grotius, Schott, Baumgarten, 
and others, adopt it here. It was very common in 
ancient times for persons of rank to associate other 
children with their own, for the purpose of sharing 
their amusements (hence cuumalkropes in Xenoph. 
Cyroped. i. 3, § 14) and their studies, and thus 
exciting them to greater aetivity and emulation. 
Josephus, Plutarch, Polybius, and others speak of 
this custom. Walch shows it to have existed 
among the Medes, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. Herod might have adopted it from the 
Romans, whom he was so much inclined to imitate 
(see Raphel’s Annotationes, ii. 80, and Wetstein, 
Nov. Test. ii. 532). 

The other view is that guytpo@os denotes foster- 
brother, brought up at the same breast (éuoydAa- 
KTos, collactaneus), and, as so taken, Manaen’s 
mother, or the woman who reared him, would haye 
been also Herod’s nurse. So Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
De Wette, Alford, and others. Walch’s conclusion 
(not correctly represented by some recent writers), 
combines in a measure these two explanations. He 
thinks that Manaen was educated in Herod’s family 
along with Antipas and some of his other children, 
and at the same time that he stood in the stricter 
relation to Antipas which gtyrpoos denotes as 
collactaneus. He calls attention to the statement 
of Josephus (Aa. xvii. 1, § 3) that the brothers 
Antipas and Archelaus were educated in & private 
way at Rome (ApxéAaos 5€ Kal ’Aytias éml 
Péuns mapd tit idibtn tpopds elxov), and 
though not supposing that Manaen accompanied 
them thither he thinks we may infer that Manaen 
enjoyed at home the same course of discipline 
and instruction (civtpopos in that sense) as the 
two brothers, who are not likely to have been sep- 
arated in their earlier, any more than in their later 
education. Yet as Manaen is called the gdyrpodos 
of Herod only, Walch suggests that there may have 
been the additional tie in their case which resulted 
from their having had a common nurse. 

It is a singular circumstance, to say the least, 
that Josephus (Ant. xv. 10, § 5) mentions a certain 
Manaem (Mavdnuos), who was in high repute among 
the Essenes for wisdom and sanctity, and who fore- 
told to Herod the Great, in early life, that he was 
destined to attain royal honors. After the fulfill- 
ment of the prediction the king treated the prophet 
with special favor, and honored the entire sect on 
his account (ardytas am’ éxelvouv tows "Econvols 


a The naming of Cain (7972) may suggest how 
Enosh came to bear a name signifying “man,” “TI 


have obtained a man (ws ve bPlp)) from the Lorp * 
(Gen. iv. 1). 

6 7123. 

¢ Defective Dy), from an unused singular, M2 
or FVD. 

d Uses and nm2wann, where the word 


is not, as Gesenius would make it, changed by the 
construct state, but has a case-ending ‘J, to be com- 
pared to the Arabic case-ending of the nominative, un, 
Uy Gy y: 

e The conjecture of Gesenius (Lex. s. v.), that the 
middle radical of SD 


borne out by the Egyptian form, which is MET, “a 
dead one.’? 


A SOaniyy SIMD { odcyoords “IopaydA. For the 
word “ worm ” compare Job xxv. 6; Ps. xxii. 6. 


is softened from 7 is not 


a 
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Tima@y SreTeAet)- There was a class of the Essenes 
who had families (Walch, 237 f.), though others 
had not; and it has been conjectured with some 
plausibility that, as one of the results of Herod’s 
friendship for the lucky soothsayer, he may have 
adopted one of his sons (who took the father’s 
name), so far as to receive him into his family, and 
make him the companion of his children (see 
Walch, p. 234, &¢.). Lightfoot surmises, as one 
of the possibilities, that the Manaem of Josephus 
may be the one mentioned in the Acts (suspicionem 
vel levem cieri potest hune nostrum esse eundem); 
but he deems it more probable (if it be certain that 
the Essenes had wives) that a son or some kinsman 
of the soothsayer may have been the prophet at 
Antioch, (See Hore Hebr. ii. 726 f.) The inevit- 
able disparity in age which must have existed be- 
tween the Essene of Josephus and Antipas, the son 
of Herod the Great, to say nothing of other dif- 
ficulties, puts the former of their suppositions out 
of the question. . 

The precise interest which led Luke to recall the 
Herodian connection is not certain. Meyer's sug- 
gestion, that it may have been the contrast between 
the early relationship and Manaen’s later Christian 
position (though he makes it of the first only), 
applies to one sense of gtvtpopos as well as the 
other. A far-fetched motive need not be sought. 
Even such a casual relation to the great Jewish 
family of the age (whether it was that of a foster- 
brother or a companion of princes) was peculiar 
and interesting, and would be mentioned without 
any special object merely as a part of the individual's 
history. Walch’s citations show that ovyTpowos, 
as used of such intimacies (cvyrpopiar), was a title 
greatly esteemed among the ancients; that it was 
often borne through life as a sort of proper name; 
and was recounted among the honors of the epitaph 
after death. It is found repeatedly on ancient 
monuments. 

It may be added that Manaen, as a resident in 
Palestine (he may have been one of Herod’s 
courtiers till his banishment to Gaul), could hardly 
fail to have had some personal knowledge of the 
Saviour’s ministry. He must have spent his youth 
at Jerusalem or in that neighborhood; and among 
his recollections of that period, connected as he 
was with Herod's family, may have been the tragic 
scene of the massacre at Bethlehem. H. B. H. 

MAN’AHATH (729 [reste]: [Vat] 
Mayxavaber; [Rom. -0/; Alex. Mavaxabe:] Mana- 
hath), a place named in 1 Chr, yiii. 6 only, in con- 
nection with the genealogies of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. ‘The passage is very obscure, and is not 
made less so by the translation of the A. V.; but 
the meaning probably is that the family of Ehud, 
the heads of the town of Geba, migrated thence, 
under the guidance of Naaman, Ahiah, and Gera, 
and settled at Manachath. Of the situation of 
Manachath we know little or nothing. It is tempt- 
ing to believe it identical with the Menuchah men- 
tioned, according to many interpreters, in Judg. 
xx. 43% (in the A. V. translated “with ease’’). 
This has in its favor the close proximity in which 
the place, if a place, evidently stood to Gibeah, 
which was one of the chief towns of Benjamin, even 


a* The Hebrew form of this name is the same as 
that of the personal name which follows, except the 
lengthened penult from its being in pause. H. 

b The Vat. LXX. has ard Nova, 
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if not identical with Geba. [Mrnucian, Amer, 
ed.] Manachath is usually identified with a place 
of similar name in Judah, but, considering how 
hostile the relations of Judah and Benjamin were 
at the earlier period of the history, this identifica- 
tion is difficult to receive. The Chaldee Targum 
adds, “in the land of the house of Esau,” 7. e. in 
Edom. The Syriac and Arabie versions connect 
the name with that immediately following, and 
read “to the plain or pasture of Naaman.”” But 
these explanations are no less obscure than that 
which they seek to explain. [MANAHETHITEs. | 


MAN’AHATH (F739 [rest]: in Gen. 
xxxvi. 23, Mavayd0: Alex. Mavvaxaé: Manahat: 
1 Chr... 40; Maxavad; [ Vat. Maxavau;] Alex. 
Mavaxad: Manahath), one of the sons of Shobal, 
and descendant of Seir the Horite. 


MANA/HETHITES, THE (M7787, 


i. e. the Menuchoth, and “F123, the Manachti: 
[in 52, Rom. Alex. ’"Aupavid, Vat. Mwvac:] in 54, . 
[Vat.] rns MadaGer [Rom. -6/]; Alex. rns Mavad: 
Vulg. translating, dimidiwm requietionum). ‘“ Half 
the Manahethites’’ are named in the genealogies 
of Judah as descended from Shobal, the father of 
Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 52 [A. V. marg.  Menu- 
chites’’]), and half from Salma, the founder of 
Bethlehem (ver. 54). It seems to be generally 
accepted that the same place is referred to in each 
passage, though why the vowels should be so dif 
ferent — as it will be seen above they are — is not 
apparent. Nor has the writer succeeded in dis- 
covering why the translators of the A. V. rendered 
the two differing Hebrew words by the same Eng- 
lish one.¢ 

Of the situation or nature of the place or places 
we have as yet no knowledge. The town MANA- 
HATH naturally suggests itself, but it seems impos- 
sible to identify a Benjamite town with a place 
oceurring in the genealogies of Judah, and appa- 
rently in close connection with Bethlehem and with 
the house of Joab, the great opponent and murderer 
of Abner the Benjamite. It is more probably iden- 


tical with Manocho (Mavoxé = TTV7NS), one of 
the eleven cities which in the LXX. text are in- 
serted between verses 59 and 60 of Josh. xv., Beth- 
lehem being another of the eleven. The writer of 
the Targum, playing on the word as if it were 
Minchah, “an offering,” renders the passage in 1 
Chr. ii. 52, “the disciples and priests who looked 
to the division of the offerings.’ His interpreta- 
tion of ver. 54 is too long to quote here. See the 
editions of Wilkins and Beck, with the learned 
notes of the latter. G. 


MANASSE’AS (Mavacctas; [Vat. Ald.] 
Alex. Mavacofas: Manasses) = MANASSEH 3, of 
the sons of Pahath Moab (1 Esdr. ix. 31; comp. 
Ezr. x. 30). 


MANAS’SEH (TWIN, i. e. M’nassheh [see 


below]: Mavaco7: Mamnasses), the eldest son of 
Joseph by his wife Asenath the Egyptian (Gen. xli. 
51, xlvi. 20). The birth of the child was the first © 
thing which had occurred since Joseph’s banish- 


¢ They sometimes follow Junius and Tremellius; 


but in this passage those translators haye exactly 
reversed the A. V., and in both cases use the form 


Menuchot ¥ 
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ment from Canaan to alleviate his sorrows and fill 
the void left by the father and the brother he so 
longed to behold, and it was natural that he should 
commemorate his acquisition in the name MANAs- 
seu, “ Forgetting’ — ‘For God hath-made-me- 
forget (raasshani) all my toil and all my father’s 
house.”” Both he and Ephraim were born before 
the commencement of the famine. 

Whether the elder of the two sons was inferior 
in form or promise to the younger, or whether there 
was any external reason to justify the preference 
of Jacob, we are not told. It is only certain that. 
when the youths were brought before their aged 
grandfather to receive his blessing and his name, 
and be adopted as foreigners“ into his family, 
Manasseh was degraded, in spite of the efforts of 
Joseph, into the second place. [Epurarm, vol. i. 
p- 752 a.] It is the first indication of the inferior 
rank in the nation which the tribe descended from 
him afterwards held, in relation to that of his more 
fortunate brother. But though, like his grand- 
uncle Esau, Manasseh had lost his birthright in 
favor of his younger brother, he received, as Esau 
had, a blessing only inferior to the birthright itself. 
Like his brother he was to increase with the fer- 
tility of the fish® which swarmed in the great 
Egyptian stream, to “ become a people and also to 
be great ’? — the “ thousands of Manasseh,’’ no less 
than those of Ephraim, indeed more, were to be- 
come a proverb © in the nation, his name, no less 
than that of Ephraim, was to be the symbol and the 
expression of the richest blessings for his kindred.¢ 

At the time of this interview Manasseh seems to 
have been about 22 years of age. Whethér he 
married in Egypt we are not told. At any rate the 
names of no wives or lawful children are extant in 
the lists. As if to carry out most literally the terms 
of the blessing of Jacob, the mother of Macnir, 
his eldest, indeed apparently his only son — who 
was really the foundation of the * thuusands of 
Manasseh’’ — was no regular wife, but’ a Syrian or 
Aramite concubine (1 Chr. vii. 14), possibly a pris- 
oner in some predatory expedition into Palestine, 
like that in which the sons of Ephraim lost their 
lives (1 Chr. vii. 21). It is recorded that the chil- 
dren of Machir were embraced ¢ by Joseph before 
his death, but of the personal history of the patri- 
arch Manasseh himself no trait whatever is given 
in the Bible, either in the Pentateuch or in the 
curious records preserved in 1 Chronicles. The an- 
cient Jewish traditions are, however, less reticent. 
According to them Manasseh was the steward of 
Joseph's house, and the interpreter who intervened 
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between Joseph and his brethren at their interview; 
and the extraordinary strength which he displayed 
in the struggle with and binding of Simeon, first 
caused Judah to suspect that the apparent Egyp- 
tians were really his own flesh and blood (see Tar- 
gums Jerusalem and Pseudojon. on Gen. xlii. 23, 
xiii, 15; also the quotations in Weil's Bibl. Legends, 
p- 88 note). 

The position of the tribe of Manasseh during the 
march to Canaan was with Ephraim and Benjamin 
on the west side of the sacred Tent. he standard 
of the three sons of Rachel was the figure of a boy 
with the inscription, “ [he cloud of Jehovah rested 
on them until they went forth out of the camp” 
(Targ. Pseudojon. on Num. ii. 18). The Chief of 
the tribe at the time of the census at Sinai was 
Gamaliel ben-Pedahzur, and its numbers were then 
32,200 (Num. i. 10, 35, ii. 20, 21; vii. 54-59). 
The numbers of Ephraim were at the same date 
40,500. Forty years later, on the banks of Jordan, 
these proportions were reversed. Manasseh had then 
increased to 52,700, while Ephraim had diminished 
to 32,500 (Num. xxvi. 34, 37). On this occasion 
it is remarkable that Manasseh resumes his position 
in the catalogue as the eldest son of Joseph. Pos- 
sibly this is due to the prowess which the tribe had 
shown in the conquest of Gilead, for Manasseh was 
certainly at this time the most distinguished of 
all the tribes. Of the three who had elected to re- 
main on that side of the Jordan, Reuben and Gad 
had chosen their lot because the country was suit- 
able to their pastoral possessions and tendencies. 
But Machir, Jair, and Nobah, the sons of Manas- 
seh, were no shepherds. They were pure warriors, 
who had taken the most prominent part in the con- 
quest of those provinces which up to that time had 
been conquered, and whose deeds are constantly 
referred to (Num. xxxii. 39; Deut. iii. 13, 14, 15) 
with credit and renown. ‘ Jair the son of Manas- 
seh took all the tract of Argob. . . sixty great 
cities’? (Deut. iii. 14; 4). ‘ Nobah took Kenath 
and the daughter-towns thereof, and called it after 
his own name’ (Num. xxxii. 42), ‘ Because 
Machir was a man of war, therefore he had Gilead 
and Bashan ”’ (Josh. xvii. 1). The district which 
these ancient warriors conquered was among the 
most difficult, if not the most difficult, in the whole 
country. It embraced the hills of Gilead with 
their inaccessible heights and impassable rayines, 
and the almost impregnable tract of Argob, which 
derives its modern name of Lejth from the secure 
‘asylum ”’ it affords to those who take refuge within 
its natural fortifications. Had they not remained 


@ This seems to follow from the expressions of xlviii. 
5 and 9: ‘Thy two sons who were born unto thee in 
the land of Ezypt ’? — “ My sons whom God hath given 
me in this place,” and from the solemn invocation 
over them of Jacob’s “name,” and the ‘“ names” of 
Abraham and Isaac (ver. 16). combined with the fact 
of Joseph having married an Egyptian, a person of 
different race from his own. ‘The Jewish commentators 
overcome the difficulty of Joseph’s marrying an entire 
foreigner, by a tradition that Asenath was the daughter 
of Dinah and Shechem. See Targum Pseudojon. on 
Gen. xli. 45. 

b “ And like fish become a multitude.” 


the literal rendering of the words ane aq) (Gen. 
xviii. 16), which in the text of the Ay V. are grow 
into a multitude.” The sense is preserved in the 
margin. ‘The expression is no doubt derived from 
that which is to this day one of the most characteristic 


Such is 


things in Egypt. Certainly, next to the vast stream 
itself, nothing could strike a native of Southern Pales- 
tine more, on his first visit to the banks, of the Nile, 
than the abundance of its fish. 


¢ The word “ pinuand ” (FPN), in the sense ot 


“ family,” seems to be more frequently applied to 
Manasseh than to any of the other tribes. See Deut. 
xxxiii. 17, and compare Judg. vi. 15, where “ family ” 
should be “ thousand”? — “my thousand is the poor 
one in Manasseh ; ” and 1 Chr. xii. 20. 

d@ The Targum Pseudojon. on xlviii. 20 seems to 
intimate that the words of that verse were used as 
part of the formula at the rite of circumcision. They 
do not, however, appear in any of the accounts of that 
ceremony, as given by Buxtorf and others, that the 
writer has been able to discover, 

e The Targum characteristically says circwmeised. 
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in these wild and inaccessible districts, but had 
gone forward and taken their lot with the rest, 
who shall say what changes might not have oc- 
curred in the history of the nation, through the 
presence of such energetic and warlike spirits ? 
The few personages of eminence whom we can with 
certainty identify as Manassites, such as Gideon 
and Jephthah — for Elijah and others may with 
equal probability have belonged to the neighboring 
tribe of Gad — were among the most remarkable 
characters that Israel produced. Gideon was in 
fact “the greatest of the judges, and his children 
all but established hereditary monarchy in their 
own line” (Stanley, S. g: P. p. 230). But with 
the one exception of Gideon the warlike tendencies 
of Manasseh seem to have been confined to the east 
of the Jordan. There they throve exceedingly, 
pushing their way northward oyer the rich plains 
of Jauldn and Jedi — the Gaulanitis and Iturea 
of the Roman period — to the foot of Mount Her- 
mon (1 Chr. y. 23). At the time of the corona- 
tion of David at Hebron, while the western Manas- 
seh sent 18,000, and Ephraim itself 20,800, the 
eastern Manasseh, with Gad and Reuben, mustered 
to the number of 120,000, thoroughly armed —a 
remarkable demonstration of streugth, still more 
remarkable when we remember the fact that Saul’s 
house, with the great Abner at its head, was then 
residing at Mahanaim on the border of Manasseh 
and Gad. But, though thus outwardly prosperous, 
a similar fate awaited them in the end to that which 
befell Gad and Reuben; they gradually assimilated 
themselves to the old inhabitants of the country — 
they ‘ transgressed against the God of their fathers, 
and went a-whoring after the gods of the people of 
the land whom God destroyed before them” (2. 
25). They relinquished too the settled mode of life 
and the defined limits which befitted the members 
of a federal nation, and gradually became Bedouins 
of the wilderness, spreading themselves over the 
yast deserts which lay between the allotted posses- 
sions of their tribe and the Euphrates, and which 
had from time immemorial been the hunting- 
grounds and pastures of the wild Hagarites of 
Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab (1 Chr. y. 19,22). On 
thein first descended the punishment which was 
ordained to be the inevitable consequence of such 
misdoing. hey, first of all Israel, were carried 
away by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, and settled in the 
Assyrian territories (7b. 26). The connection, 
however, between east and west had been kept up 
to a certain degree. In Beth-shean, the most east- 
erly city of the cis-Jordanic Manasseh, the two 
portions all but joined. David had judges or offi- 
cers there for all matters sacred and secular (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 32); and Solomon’s commissariat officer, Ben- 
Geber, ruled over the towns of Jair and the whole 
district of Argob (1 K. iv. 13), and transmitted 
their productions, doubtless not without their peo- 
ple, to the court of Jerusalem. 

The genealogies of the tribe are preserved in 


@ Tf this is correct. it may probably furnish the clew 
to the real meaning of tho difficult allusion to Gilead 
in Judg. vii. 38. [See p. 9200.] 

, » © Bethsan in Manasseh ” (Hap-Parchi, in Asher’s 
B. of T. 401). 

¢ The name of AsHErR, as attached to a town, inde- 

pendent of the tribe, was overlooked by the writer at 


the proper time (OWS : Andavad: Alex. Aonp: 
Aser.) tis mentioned in Josh. xvii. 7 only as the 
starting-point — evidently at its eastern end— of the 
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Num. xxvi. 28-34; Josh. xvii. 1, &e.; and 1 Chr. 
vii. 14-19. But it seems impossible to unravel 
these so as to ascertain for instance which of the 
families remained east of Jordan, and which ad- 
vanced to the west. From the fact that Abi-ezer 
(the family of Gideon), Hepher (possibly Ophrah, 
the native place of the same hero), and Shechem 
(the well-known city of the Bene-Joseph) all occur 
among the names of the sons of Gilead the son of 
Machir, it seems probable that Gilead, whose name 
is so intimately connected with the eastern, was 
also the immediate progenitor of the western half 
of the tribe.¢ 

Nor is it less difficult to fix the exact position of 
the territory allotted to the western half. In Josh. 
xvii. 14-18, a passage usually regarded by critics 
as an exceedingly ancient document, we find the 
two tribes of Joseph complaining that only one 
portion had been allotted to them, namely, Mount 
Ephraim (ver. 15), and that they could not ex- 
tend into the plains of Jordan or Esdraelon, because 
those districts were still in the possession of the 
Canaanites, and scoured by their chariots. In reply 
Joshua advises them to go up into the forest (ver. 
15, A. V. “wood ’’) —into the mountain which is 
a forest (ver. 18). This mountain clothed with 
forest can surely be nothing but CARMEL, the 
“mountain ’’ closely adjoining the portion of 
Ephraim, whose richness of wood was so proverbial. 
And it is in accordance with this view that the 
majority of the towns of Manasseh — which as the 
weaker portion of the tribe would naturally be 
pushed to seek its fortunes outside the limits origi- 
nally bestowed — were actually on the slopes either 
of Carmel itself or of the contiguous ranges. Thus 
TAANACH and MrGrppo were on the northern 
spurs of Carmel; [BLEAM appears to have been on 
the eastern continuation of the range, somewhere 
near the present Jenin. -N—DoR was on the slopes 
of the so-called “Little Hermon.’ ‘The two re- 
maining towns mentioned as belonging to Manas- 
seh formed the extreme eastern and western limits 
of the tribe; the one, BETH-SHEAN ? (Josh. xvii. 
11), was in the hollow of the Ghér, or Jordan- 
Valley; the other, Dor (ibi/.), was on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, sheltered behind the range of 
Carmel, and immediately opposite the bluff or 
shoulder which forms its highest point. The whole 
of these cities are specially mentioned as standing 
in the allotments of other tribes, though inhabited 
by Manasseh; and this, with the absence of any 
attempt to define a limit to the possessions of the 
tribe on the north, looks as if no boundary-line had 
existed on that side, but as if the territory faded off 
gradually into those of the two contiguous tribes 
from whom it had borrowed its fairest cities. On 
the south side the boundary between Manasseh and 
Ephraim is more definitely described, and may be 
generally traced with tolerable certainty. It be- 
gan on the east in the territory of Issachar (xvii. 
10) at a place called AsHER,¢ (ver. 7) now Yasir’, 


boundary line separating Ephraim and Manasseh. It 
cannot haye been at any great distance from Shechem, 
because the next point in the boundary is “ the Mich- 
methath facing Shechem.’? By Eusebius and Jerome, 
in the Onomasticon (sub voce “ Aser”’), it is mentioned, 
evidently trom actual knowledge, as still retaining its 
name, and lying on the high road from Neapolis (Nab- 
lus), that is Shechem, to Seythopolis (Be/san), the 
ancient Beth-shean, fifteen Roman miles from the 
former. In the Jtinerarium Hieros. (587) it oceuzs, 
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12 miles N. E. of Nablus. Thence it ran to Mich- 
methah, described as facing Shechem (Nablis), 
though now unknown; then went to the right, é. e. 
apparently ¢ northward, to the spring of Tappuah, 
also unknown; there it fell in with the watercourses 
of the torrent Kanah — probably the Nahr Faliik 
— along which it ran to the Mediterranean. 

From the indications of the history it would ap- 
pear that Manasseh took very little part in public 
affairs. They either left all that to Ephraim, or 
were so far removed from the centre of the nation 
as to have little interest in what was taking place. 
That they attended David's coronation at Hebron 
has already been mentioned. When his rule was 
established over all Israel, each half had its distinct 
ruler — the western, Joel ben-Pedaiah, the eastern, 
Iddo ben-Zechariah (1 Chr. xxvii. 20, 21). From 
this time the eastern Manasseh fades entirely from 
our view, and the western is hardly kept before us 
by an occasional mention. Such scattered notices 
as we do find have almost all reference to the part 
taken by members of the tribe in the reforms of the 
good kings of Judah — the Jehovah-revival under 
Asa (2 Chr. xv. 9)—the Passover of Hezekiah 
(xxx. 1, 10, 11, 18), and the subsequent enthusiasm 
against idolatry (xxxi. 1),—the jiconoclasms of 
Josiah (xxxiy. 6), and his restoration of the build- 
ings of the Temple (ver. 9). It is gratifying to 
reflect that these notices, faint and scattered as 
they are, are all colored with good, and exhibit 
none of the repulsive traits of that most repulsive 
heathenism into which other tribes of Israel fell. 
It may have been at some such time of revival, 
whether brought about by the invitation of Judah, 

‘or, as the title in the LXX. would imply, by the 
dread of invasion, that Ps. lxxx. was composed. 
But on the other hand, the mention of Benjamin 
as in alliance with Ephraim and Manasseh, points 
to an earlier date than the disruption of the two 
kingdoms. Whatever its date may prove to be, 
there can be little doubt that the author of the 
psalm was a member of the house of Joseph. 

A positive connection between Manasseh and 
Benjamin is implied in the genealogies of 1 Chr. 
vii., where Machir is said to haye married into the 
family of Huppim and Shuppim, chief houses in 
the latter tribe (ver. 15). No record of any such 
relation appears to have been yet discovered in the 
historical books, nor is it directly alluded to except 
in the genealogy just quoted. But we know that a 
connection existed between the tribe of Benjamin 
and the town of Jabesh-Gilead, inasmuch as from 
that town were procured wives for four hundred 
out of the six hundred Benjamites who survived 
the slaughter of Gibeah (Judg. xxi. 12); and if 
Jabesh-Gilead was a town of Manasseh — as is very 
probable, though the fact is certainly nowhere stated 
— it does appear very possible that this was the 


between “ civitas Sciopoli ”’ (7. e. Seythopolis) and “ civ. 
Neapolis * as “ Aser, ubi fuit villa Job.” Where it 
lay then, it lies still. Exactly in this position M. Van 
de Velde (Syr. and Pal. ii. 336) has discovered a village 
called Yasir, lying in the centre of a plain or basin, 
surrounded on the north and west by mountains, but 
on the east sloping away into a Wady called the Salt 
Valley, which forms a near and direct descent to the 
Jordan Valley. The road from Nablus to Beisan passes 
by the village. Porter (Hdbk. 348) gives the name 
as Teyasir. 

It does not seem to have been important enough to 
allow us to suppose that its inhabitants are the Asu-) 


urires, or Asherites of 2 Sam. ii. 9. 
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relationship referred to in the genealogies. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the narrrative two-thirds 
of the tribe of Benjamin must haye been directly 
descended from Manasseh. Possibly we haye here 
an explanation of the apparent connection between 
King Saul and the people of Jabesh. No appeal 
could have been more forcible to an oriental chief- 
tain than that of his blood-relations when threat- 
ened with extermination (1 Sam. xi. 4, 5), while no: 
duty was more natural than that which they in 
their turn performed to his remains (1 Sam. xxxi. 
11). G. 


MANAS‘SEH (71W! [see above]: Mavac- 
ojs: Manasses), the thirteenth king of Judah. 
The reign of this monarch is longer than that of 
any other of the house of David. ‘There is none 
of which we know so little. In part, it may be, 
this was the direct result of the character and 
policy of the man. In part, doubtless, it is to be 
traced to the abhorrence with which the following 
generation looked back upon it as the period of 
lowest degradation to which their country had ever 
fallen. Chroniclers and prophets pass it over, gath- 
ering from its horrors and disasters the great, broad 
lessons in which they saw the foot-prints of a 
righteous retribution, the tokens of a Divine eom- 
passion, and then they ayert their eyes and will see 
and say no more. This is in itself significant. It 
gives a meaning and a yalue to every fact which 
has escaped the sentence of oblivion. The very 
reticence of the historians of the O. T. shows how 
free they were from the rhetorical exaggerations 
and inaccuracies of a later age. The struggle of 
opposing worships must have been as fierce under 
Manasseh as it was under Antiochus, or Decius, or 
Diocletian, or Mary. Men must have suffered and 
died in that struggle, of whom the world was not 
worthy, and yet no contrast can be greater than 
that between the short notices in Kings and Chron- 
icles, and the martyrologies which belong to those 
other periods of persecution. 

The birth of Manasseh is fixed twelve years 
before the death of Hezekiah, B. c. 710 (2 K. xxi. 
1). We must, therefore, infer either that there had 
been no heir to the throne up to that comparatively 
late period in his reign, or that any that had been 
born had died, or that, as sometimes happened in 
the succession of Jewish and other eastern kings, 
the elder son was passed over for the younger. 
There are reasons which make the former the more 
probable alternative. The exceeding bitterness of 
Hezekiah’s sorrow at the threatened approach of 
death (2 K. xx. 2, 3; 2 Chr. xxxiiv 24; Is. xxxviii. 
1-3) is more natural if we think of him as sink- 
ing under the thought that he was dying childless, 
leaving no heir to bis work and to his kingdom. 
When, a little later, Isaiah warns him of the cap- 


Van de Velde suggests that this may have been the 
spot on which the Midianites encamped when surprised 
by Gideon ; but that was surely further to the north, 
nearer the spring of Charod and the plain of Hsdra- 
elon. 


a The right (793577) is generally taken to sig- 
nify the South ; and ‘so Keil understands it in the 
place: but it seems more consonant with common 
sense, and also with the probable course of the bound- 
ary — which could hardly have gone south of Shechem 
—to take it as the right of the person tracing this 
line from East to West, ¢. e. North. 
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tivity and shame which will fall on his children, he 
speaks of those children as yet future (2 K. xx. 18). 
This circumstance will explain one or two facts 
in the contemporary history. Hezekiah, it would 
seem, recovering from his sickness, anxious to avoid 
the danger that had threatened him of leaving his 
kingdom without an heir, marries, at or about this 
time, Hephzibah (2 K. xxi. 1), the daughter of one 
of the citizens or princes of Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. 
x. 8, § 1). The prophets, we may well imagine, 
would weleome the prospect of a successor named 
by a king who had been so true and faithful. 
Isaiah (in a passage clearly belonging to a later 
date than the early portions of the book, and appar- 
ently suggested by some conspicuous marriage), with 
his characteristic fondness for tracing auguries in 
names, finds in that of the new queen a prophecy 
of the ultimate restoration of Israel and the glories 
of Jerusalem (Is. Ixii. 4,5; comp. Blunt, Scriptural 
Coincid. Part iii. 5). The city also should be a 
Hephzibah, a delightsome one. As the bridegroom 
rejoiceth over the bride, so would Jehovah rejoice 
over his people.t The child that is born from 
this union is called Manasseh. ‘This name too is 
strangely significant. It appears nowhere else in 
the history of the kingdom of Judah. The only 
associations cormected with it were, that it belonged 
to the tribe which was all but the most powerful 
of the hostile kingdom of Israel. How are we to 
account for so singular and unlikely a choice? The 
answer is, that the name embodied what had been 
for years the cherished object of Hezekiah’s policy 
and hope. ‘To take advantage of the overthrow of 
the rival kingdom by Shalmaneser, and the anarchy 
in which its provinces had been left, to gather 
round him the remnant of the population, to bring 
them back to the worship and faith of their fathers, 
this had been the second step in his great: national 
reformation (2 Chr. xxx. 6). It was at least par- 
tially successful. “Divers of Asher, Manasseh, and 
Zebulun, humbled themselves and came to Jeru- 
salem.’? They were there at the great passover. 
The work of destroying idols went on in Ephraim 
and Manasseh as well as in Judah (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). 
What could be a more acceptable pledge of his 
desire to receive the fugitives as on the same foot- 
ing with his own subjects than that he should give 
to the heir to his throne the name in which one of 
their tribes exulted? What could better show the 
desire to let all past diseords and offenses be for- 
gotten than the name which was itself an ammesty ? 
(Gesenius. ) 

The last twelve years of Hezekiah’s reign were 
not, however, it will be remembered, those which 
were likely to influence for good the character of 
his successor. His policy had succeeded. He had 
thrown off the yoke of the king of Assyria, which 
Ahaz had accepted, had defied his armies, had been 
delivered from extremest danger, and Lad made 
himself the head of an independent kingdom, re- 
ceiving tribute from neighboring princes instead 
of paying it to the great king, the king of Assyria. 
But he goes a step further. Not content with 
independence, he enters on a policy of aggression. 
He contracts an alliance with the rebellious viceroy 
of Babylon against their common enemy (2 K. xx. 
12; Is. xxxix.). He displays the treasures of his 
kingdom to the ambassadors, in the belief that that 


a The bearing of this passage on the controversy as 
to the authorship and date of the later chapters of 
Isaiah is, at least, worth considering. 
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will show them how powerful an ally he can prove 
himself. Isaiah protested against this step, but the 
ambition of being a great potentate continued, and 
it was to the results of this ambition that the boy 
Manasseh succeeded at the age of twelve. His ac- 
cession appears to have been the signal for an entire 
change, if not in the foreign policy, at any rate in 
the religious administration of the kingdom. At 
so early an age he can scarcely have been the 
spontaneous. author of so great an alteration, and 
we may infer accordingly that it was the work of 
the ‘idolatrous, or Ahaz party, which had been 
repressed during the reign of Hezekiah, but had 
all along, like the Romish clergy under Edward VI. 


jin England, looked on the reform with a sullen 


acquiescence, and thwarted it when they dared. 
The change which the king’s measures brought 
about was after all superficial. The idolatry which 
was publicly discountenanced, was practiced pri- 
vately (Is. i. 29, ii. 20, xv. 3). The priests and 
the prophets, in spite of their outward orthodoxy, 
were too often little better than licentious drunk- 
ards (Is. xxviii. 7}. The nobles of Judah kept the 
new moons and Sabbaths much in the same way as 
those of France kept their Lents, when Louis XIV. 
had made, devotion a court ceremonial (ls. i. 13, 
14). There are signs that even among the king’s 
highest officers of state there was one, Shebna the 
scribe (Is. xxxvii. 2), the treasurer (Is. xxii. 15) 
‘cover the house,’ whose policy was simply that 
of a selfish ambition, himself possibly a foreigner 
(comp. Blunt’s Script. Coine. iii. 4), and whom 
Isaiah saw through and distrusted. It was, more- 
over, the traditional policy of “the princes of 
Judah’? (comp. one remarkable instance in the 
reign of Joash, 2 Chr. xxiv. 17) to favor foreign 
alliances and the toleration of foreign worship, 
as it was that of the true priests and prophets 
to protest against it. It would seem, accord- 
ingly, as if they urged upon the young king 
that scheme of a close alliance with Babylon which 
Isaiah had condemned, and as the natural conse- 
quence of this, the adoption, as far as possible, of 
its worship, and that of other nations whom it was 
desirable to conciliate. The morbid desire for 
widening the range of their knowledge and pene- 
trating into the mysteries of other systems of belief, 
may possibly have contributed now, as it had done 
in the days of Solomon, to increase the evil (Jer. ii. 
10-25; Ewald, Gesch. dsr. iii. 666). The result 
was a debasement which had not been equaled eyen 
in the reign of Ahaz, uniting in one centre the 
abominations which elsewhere existed separately. 
Not content with sanctioning their presence in the 
Holy City, as Solomon and Rehoboam had done, 
he defiled with it the Sanctuary itself (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
4). The worship thus introduced was, as has been 
said, predominantly Babylonian in its character. 
“He observed times, and used enchantments, and 
used witcheraft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, 
and with wizards’? (ibid. ver. 6). The worship of 
“the host of heaven,’ which each man celebrated 
for himself on the roof of his own house, took the 
place of that of the Lord God of Sabaoth (2 K. 
xxiii. 12; Is. Ixy. 8, 11; Zeph. i. 5; Jer. viii. 2, 
xix. 13, xxxii. 29). With this, however, there was 
associated the old Molech worship of the Ammo- 
nites. The fires were rekindled in the Valley of 
Ben-Hinnom. Tophet was (for the first time, 
apparently) built into-a stately fabric (2 K. xvi. 8; 
Is. xxx. 33, as compared with Jer. vii. 31, xix. 5; 
Ewald, Gesch. /sr. iii. 667). Even the king's sons, 
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-astead of being presented to Jehovah, received a 
horrible fire-baptism dedicating them to Molech (2 
Chr. xxxiii. 6), while others were actually slaugh- 
tered (Ez. xxiii. 37, 39). The Baal and Ashtaroth 
ritual, which had been imported under Solomon, 
from the Pheenicians, was revived with fresh splen- 
dor, and in the worship of the “ Queen of heaven,” 
fixed its roots deep into the habits of the people 
(Jer. vii. 18). Worse and more horrible than all, 
the Asherah, the image of Astarte, or the obscene 
symbol of a phallic worship (comp. ASHERAH, and 
in addition to the authorities there cited, Mayer, 
De Keform. Josie, etc., in the Thes. theol. philol. 
Amstel. 1701), was seen in the house of which 
Jehovah had said that He would there put His 
Name for ever (2 K. xxi. 7). All this was accom- 
panied by the extremest moral degradation. The 
worship of those old Kastern religions has been well 
described as/a kind of “sensuous intoxication,” 
simply sensuous, and therefore associated inevitably 
with a fiendish cruelty, leading to the utter annihi- 
lation of the spiritual life of men (Hegel, Philos. 
of History, i. 3). So it was in Jerusalem in the 
days of Manasseh. Riyal priests (the Chemarim 
of Zeph. i. 4) were consecrated for this hideous 
worship. Women dedicating themselves to a cultus 
like that of the Babylonian Mylitta, wove hang- 
ings for the Asherah, as they sat there (Mayer, cap. 
ii. § 4). The Kadeshim, in closest neighborhood 
with them, gave themselves up to yet darker abomi- 
nations (2 K. xxiii.7). The awful words of Isaiah 
(i. 10) had a terrible truth in them. Those to 
whom he spoke were literally ‘rulers of Sodom and 
princes of Gomorrah.’’ tyery faith was tolerated 
but the old faith of Israel. This was abandoned 
and proscribed. The altar of Jehovah was displaced 
(2 Chr. xxxiii. 16). The very ark of the covenant 
was removed from the sanctuary (2 Chr. xxxv. 3). 
The sacred books of the people were so systemati- 
cally destroyed, that fifty years later, men listened 
to the Book of the Law of Jehovah as a newly 
discovered treasure (2 K. xxii. 8). It may well be, 
according to a Jewish tradition, that this fanaticism 
of idolatry led Manasseh to order the name Jeho- 
yah to be erased from all documents and inscrip- 
tions (Patrick, ad loc.). All this involved also a 
systematic violation of the weekly Sabbatic rest 


- and the consequent loss of one witness against a 


merely animal life (Is. lvi. 2, lviii. 13). The tide 
of corruption carried away some even of those who, 
as priests and prophets, should have been steadfast 
in resisting it (Zeph. iii. 4; Jer. ii. 26, v. 13, vi. 13). 

It is easy to imagine the bitter grief and burning 
indignation of those who continued faithful. The 
fiercest zeal of Huguenots in France, of Covenanters 
in Scotland, against the badges and symbols of the 


| Latin Church, is perhaps but a faint shadow of 


that which grew to a white heat in the hearts of 
the worshippers of Jehovah. They spoke out in 
words of corresponding strength. Evil was coming 
on Jerusalem which should make the ears of men 
to tingle (2 K. xxi. 12). The line of Samaria and 
the plummet of the house of Ahab should be the 
doom of the Holy City. Like a vessel that had 
once been full of precious ointment (comp. the 
LXX. adaBdorpor), but had afterwards become 
foul, Jerusalem should be emptied and wiped out, 
and exposed to the winds of heayen till it was 
cleansed. Foremost, we may well beiieve, among 
those who thus bore their witness, was the old 
prophet, now bent with the weight of fourscore 
years, who had in his earlier days protested with 
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equal courage against the crimes of the king’s 
grandfather. On him too, according to the old 
Jewish tradition, came the first shock of the perse- 
cution. [IsAtAH.] Habakkuk may haye shared 
his martyrdom (Keil on 2 K. xxi.; but comp. 
HABAKKUK). But the persecution did not stop 
there. It attacked the whole order of the true 
prophets, and those who followed them. Every 
day witnessed an execution (Joseph. Ant. x. 3, § 1). 
The slaughter was like that under Alva or Charles 
IX. (2 K. xxi. 16). The martyrs who were faith- 
ful unto death had to endure not torture only, but 
the mocks and taunts of a godless generation (Is. 
lvii. 1-4). Long afterwards the remembrance of 
that reign of terror lingered in the minds of men 
as a guilt for which nothing could atone (2 K. xxiy. 
4). The persecution, like most other persecutions 
carried on with entire singleness of purpose, was 
for a time successful (Jer. ii. 30). The prophets 
appear no more in the long history of Manasseh’s 
reign. ‘The heart and the intellect of the nation 
were crushed out, and there would seem to have 
been no chroniclers left to record this portion of its 
history. 

Retribution came soon in the natural sequence 
of events. There are indications that the neigh- 
boring nations — Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites 
—who had been tributary under Hezekiah, revolted 
at some period in. the reign of Manasseh, and 
asserted their independence (Zeph. ii. 4-15; Jer. 
xlvii., xlviii., xlix.). The Babylonian alliance bore 
the fruits which had been predicted. Hezekiah had 
been too hasty in attaching himself to the cause of 
the rebel-prince against Assyria. The rebellion of 
Merodach-Baladan was crushed, and then the wrath 
of the Assyrian king fell on those who had sup- 
ported him. [KEsarHApDpON.] Judea was again 
oyerrun by the Assyrian armies, and this time the 
invasion was more successful than that of Sen- 
nacherib. ‘The city apparently was taken, The 
king himself was made prisoner and carried off to 
Babylon. There his eyes were opened, and he 
repented, and his prayer was heard, and the Lord 
delivered him (2 Chr. xxxiii. 12, 13; comp. Maurice, 
Prophets and Kings, p. 362). 

Two questions meet us at this point. (1.) Have 
we satisfactory grounds for believing that. this state- 
ment is historically true? (2.) If we accept it, to 
what period in the reign of Manasseh is it to be 
assigned? It has been urged in regard to (1) that 
the silence of the writer of the books of Kings is 
conclusive against the trustworthiness of the narra- 
tive of 2 Chronicles. In the former there is no 
mention made of captivity or repentance or return. 
The latter, it has been said, yields to the tempta- 
tion of pointing a moral, of making history appear 
more in harmony with his own notions of the 
Divine government than it actually is. His anxiety 
to deal leniently with the successors of David leads 
him to invent at once a reformation and the cap- 
tivity which is represented as its cause (Winer, 
Rwb. s. y. Manasseh; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Alterth. i. 
2, p. 131; Hitzig, Begr. d. Kritik, p. 180, quoted 
by Keil). It will be necessary, in dealing with this 
objection, to meet the skeptical critic on his own 
ground. To say that his reasoning contradicts our 
belief in the inspiration of the historical books of 
Scripture, and is destructive of all reverence for 
them, would inyolve a petitio principii, and how- 
ever strongly it may influence our feelings, we are 
bound to find another answer. It is believed that 
that answer is not far to seek. (1.) The silence of 
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a writer who sums up the history of a reign of 55 
years in 19 verses as to one alleged event in it is 
surely a weak ground for refusing to accept that 
event on the authority of another historian. (2.) 
The omission is in part explained by the character 
of the narrative of 2 K. xxi. The writer delib- 
erately turns away from the history of the days of 
shame, and not less from the personal biography of 
the king. He looks on the reign only as it con- 
tributed to the corruption and final overthrow of 
the kingdom, and no after repentance was able to 
undo the mischief that had been done at first. 
(8.) Still keeping on the level of human probabil- 
ities, the character of the writer of 2 Chronicles, 
obviously a Levite, and looking at the facts of the 
history from the Levite point of view, would lead 
him to attach greater importance to a partial rein- 
statement of the old ritual and to the cessation of 
persecution, and so to give them in proportion a 
greater prominence. (4.) There is one peculiarity 
in the history which is, in some measure, of the 
nature of an undesigned coincidence, and so con- 
firms it. The captains of the host of Assyria take 
Manasseh to Babylon. Would not a later writer, 
inventing the story, have made the Assyrian, and 
not the Babylonian capital, the scene of the cap- 
tivity; or if the latter were chosen for the sake of 
harmony with the prophecy of Is. xxxix., have made 
the king of Babylon rather than of Assyria the 
captor?“ As it is, the narrative fits in, with the 
utmost accuracy, to the facts of oriental history. 
The first attempt of Babylon to assert its inde- 
pendence of Nineveh failed. It was crushed by 
Esarhaddon (the first or second of that name; 
comp. EsARuADDON, and Ewald, Gesch. Jsr. iii. 
675), and for a time the Assyrian king held his 
court at Babylon, so as to effect more completely 
the reduction of the rebellious province. There is 
(5) the fact of agreement with the intervention of 
the Assyrian king in 2 K. xvii. 24, just at the same 
time. The king is not named there, but Ezra iy. 
2,10, gives Asnappar, and this is probably only 
another form of Asardanapar, and this = Esarhad- 
don (comp. Ewald, Gesch. iii. 676; Tob. i. 21 gives 
Sarchedonus). The importation of tribes from 
Eastern Asia thus becomes part of the same policy 
as the attack on Judah. On the whole, then, the 
objection may well be dismissed as frivolous and 
vexatious. Like many other difficulties urged by 
the same school, it has in it something at once 
captious and puerile. Those who lay undue stress 
on them act, in the spirit of a clever boy asking 
puzzling questions, or a sharp advocate getting up 
a case against the evidence on the other side, rather 
than in that of critics who have learnt how to 
construct a history and to value its materials rightly 
(comp. Keil, Comm. on 2 K. xxi.). Ewald, a critic 
of a nobler stamp, whose fault is rather that of 
fantastic reconstruction than needless skepticism 
(Gesch. Isr. iii. 678), admits the groundwork of 
truth. Would the prophecy of Isaiah, it may be 
asked, have been recorded and preserved if it had 
not been fulfilled? Might not Manasseh’s release 
have been, as Ewald suggests, the direct consequence 
of the death of Esarhaddon ? 

The circumstance just noticed enables us to re- 
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turn an approximate answer to the other question. 
The duration of Esarhaddon’s Babylonian reign is 
calculated as from B. c. 680-667; and Manasseh’s 
captivity must therefore have fallen within those 
limits. A Jewish tradition (Seder Olam Rabba, ec. 
24) fixes the 22d year of his reign as the exact 
date; and this, according as we adopt the earlier or 
the later date of his accession, would give B. c. 
676 or 673. 

The period that followed is dwelt upon by the 
writer of 2 Chr. as one of a great change for the 
better. The discipline of exile made the king feel 
that the gods whom he had chosen were powerless 
to deliver, and he turned in his heart to Jehovah, 
the God of his fathers. The compassion or death 
of Esarhaddon led to his release, and he returned 
after some uncertain interval of time to Jerusalem. 
It is not improbable that his absence from that city 
had given a breathing-time to the oppressed adhe- 
rents of the ancient creed, and possibly had brought 
into prominence, as the provisional ruler and de- 
fender of the city, one of the chief members of the 
party. If the prophecy of Is. xxii. 15 received, as 
it probably did, its fulfillment in Shebna’s sharing 
the captivity of his master, there is nothing extrav- 
agant in the belief that we may refer to the same 
period the noble words which speak of Eliakim the 
son of Hilkiah as taking the place which Shebna 
should leave vacant, and rising up to be “a father 
unto the inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the house 
of Judah,” having “the key of the house of David 
on his shoulder.” 

The return of Manasseh was at any rate followed 
by a new policy. The old faith of Israel was no 
longer persecuted. Foreign idolatries were no longer 
thrust, in all their foulness, into the Sanctuary itself. 
The altar of the Lord was again restored, and peace- 
offerings and thank-offerings sacrificed to Jehovah 
(2 Chr. xxxiii. 15,16). But beyond this the refor- 
mation did not go. The ark was not restored 
to its place. The book of the Law of Jehovah 
remained in its concealment. Satisfied with the 
feeling that they were no longer worshipping the 
gods of other nations by name, they went on with 
a mode of worship essentially idolatrous. «The 
people did sacrifice still in the high places, but to 
Jehovah their God only” (ibid. ver. 17). 

The other facts known of Manasseh’s reign con- 
nect themselves with the state of the world round 
him. The Assyrian monarchy was tottering to its 
fall, and the king of Judah seems to have thought 
that it was still possible for hin to rule as the head 
of a strong and independent kingdom. If he had 
to content himself with a smaller territory, he might 
yet guard its capital against attack, by a new wall 
defending what had been before its weak side, ‘to 
the entering in of the fish-gate,’’ and completing 
the tower of Ophel,? which had been becun, with 
a like purpose, by Jotham (2 Chr. xxvii. 3). Nor 
were the preparations for defense limited to Jeru- 
salem. ‘ He put captains of war in all the fenced 
cities of Judah.’ There was, it must be remem- 
bered, a special reason for this attitude, over and 
above that afforded by the condition of Assyria. 
Egypt had emerged from the chaos of the Dodec- 
archy and the Ethiopian intruders, and was become 


a Jt may be noticed that this was actually done in 
later apocryphal traditions (see below). 

5 A comparison of the description of these fortifica- 
tions with Zeph. i. 10 gives a special interest and force 
to the prophet’s words. Manasseh had strengthened 


the city where it was most open to attack. Zephaniah 
points to the defenses, and says that they shall avail 
nothing. It is useless to trust in them: “ There shall 
be the noise of a ery from the fish-gate.” 
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strong and aggressive uhder Psammitichus. Push- 
ing his arms northwards, he attacked the Philis- 
tines; and the twenty-nine years’ siege of Azotus 
must haye fallen wholly or in part within the reign 
of Manasseh. So far his progress would not be 
unacceptable. It would be pleasant to see the old 
hereditary enemies of Israel, who had lately grown 
insolent and defiant, meet with their masters. 
About this time, accordingly, we find the thought 
of an Egyptian ailiance again beginning to gain 
favor. The prophets, and those who were guided 
by them, dreaded this more than anything, and 
entered their protest against it. Not the less, 
however, from this time forth, did it continue to 
be the favorite idea which took possession of the 
minds of the lay-party of the princes of Judah. 
The very name of Manasseh’s son, Amon, barely ad- 
mitting a possible Hebrew explanation, but identi- 
cal in form and sound with that of the great sun-god 
of Egypt (so Ewald, Gesch. iii. 665), is probably an 
indication of the gladness with which the alliance 
of Psammitichus was welcomed. As one of its 
consequences, it involyed probably the supply of 
troops from Judah to serve in the armies of the 
Egyptian king. Without adopting Ewald’s hy- 
pothesis that this is referred to in Deut. xxviii. 68, 
it is yet likely enough in itself, and Jer. ii. 14-16 
seems to allude to some such state of things. In 
return for this, Manasseh, we may believe, received 
the help of the chariots and horses for which Egypt 
was always famous (Is. xxxi. 1). (Comp. Aristeas, 
Epist. ad Philocy. in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. p. 
104).¢ If this was the close of Manasseh’s reign, 
we can well understand how to the writer of the 
books of Kings it would seem hardly better than 
the beginning, leaving the root-evil uncured, pre- 
paring the way for worse evils than itself. We can 
understand how it was that on his death he was 
buried as Ahaz had been, not with the burial of 
aking, in the sepulchres of the house of David, 
but in the garden of Uzza (2 K. xxi. 26), and 
that, long afterwards, in spite of his repentance, 
the Jews held his name in abhorrence, as one 
of the three kings (the other two are Jeroboam 
and Ahab) who had no part in eternal life (San- 
hedr, ch. xi. 1, quoted by Patrick on 2 Chr. xxxiii. 
13). . 

And the eyil was irreparable. The habits of a 
sensuous and debased worship had eaten into the 
life of the people; and though they might be 
repressed for a time by force, as in the reformation 
of Josiah, they burst out again, when the pressure 
was removed, with fresh violence, and rendered even 
the zeal of the best of the Jewish kings fruitful 
chiefly in hypocrisy and unreality. 

The intellectual life of the people suffered in the 
same degree. ‘The persecution cut off all who, 
trained in the schools of the prophets, were the 


@ The passage referred to occurs in the opening para- 
graphs of the letter of the Pseudo-Aristeas. He is 
speaking of the large number of Jews (100,000) who 
had been brought into Egypt by Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus. ‘They, however,” he says, “ were not the only 
Jews there. Others, though not so many, had come 
in with the Persian. Before that, troops had been sent, 
by virtue of a treaty of alliance, to help Psammitichus 
against the Ethiopians.” The direct authority of this 
writer is, of course, not very great; but the absence 
of any motive for the invention of such a fact makes it 
probable that he was following some historical records. 
Ewald, it should be mentioned, claims the credit of 
haying been the first to discover the bearing of this 
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thinkers and teachers of the people. ‘The reign of 
Manasseh witnessed the close of the work of Isaiah 
and Habakkuk at its beginning, and the youth of 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah at its conclusion, but no 
prophetic writings illumine that dreary half cen- 
tury of debasement.? The most fearful symptom 
of all, when a prophet’s voice was again heard 
during the minority of Josiah, was the atheism 
which, then as in other ages, followed on the con- 
fused adoption of a confluent polytheism (Zeph. i. 
12). It is surely a strained, almost a fantastic 
hypothesis, to assign (as Ewald does) to such a 
period two such noble works as Deuteronomy and 
the Book of Job. Nor was this dying-out of a 
true faith the only evil. The systematic persecu- 
tion of the worshippers of Jehovah accustomed the 
people to the horrors of a religious war; and when 
they in their turn gained the ascendency, they used 
the opportunity with a fiercer sternness than had 
been. known before. Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah in 
their reforms had been content with restoring the 
true worship and destroying the instruments of the 
false. In that of Josiah, the destruction extends 
to the priests of the high places, whom he sacrifices 
on their own altars (2 K. xxiii. 20). 


But little is added by later tradition to the O. T. 
narrative of Manasseh’s reign. The prayer that 
bears his name among the apocrypbal books can 
hardly, in the absence of any Hebrew original, be 
considered as identical with that referred to in 2 
Chr. xxxiii., and is probably rather the result of an 
attempt to work out the hint there supplied than 
the reproduction of an older document. ‘There are 
reasons, however, for believing that there existed 
at some time or other, a fuller history, more or less 
legendary, of Manasseh and his conversion, from 
which the prayer may possibly have been an excerpt 
preserved for devotional purposes (it appears for the 
first time in the Apostolical Constitutions) when 
the rest was rejected as worthless. Scattered here 
and there, we find the disjecta membra of such a 
work. Among the offenses of Manasseh, the most 
prominent is, that he places in the sanctuary an 
ayaApa terparpdcwrov of Zeus (Suidas, s. v. 
Mavacojs 3 Georg. Syncellus, Chronograph. i. 
404). The charge on which he condemns Isaiah 
to death is that of blasphemy, the words, “I saw 
the Lord ’” (Is. vi. 1) being treated as a presumptu- 
ous boast at variance with Ex. xxxiii. 20 (Nic. de 
Lyra, from a Jewish treatise: Jebamoth, quoted by 
Amama, in Crit. Sacri on 2 K. xxi.). Isaiah is 
miraculously rescued. A cedar opens to receive 
him. Then comes the order that the cedar should 
be sawn through (tbid.). That which made this 
sin the greater was, that the king’s mother, Heph- 
zibah, was the daughter of Isaiah. When Manas- 
seh was taken captive by Merodach and taken to 
Babylon (Suidas), he was thrown into prison and 


fact on the history of Manasseh’s reign. Another 
indication that Ethiopia was looked on, about this 
time, as among the enemies of Judah, may be found 
in Zeph. ii. 12, while in Zeph. iii. 10 we have a clear 
statement of the fact that a great multitude of the 
people had found their way to that remote country. 
The story told: by Herodotus of the revolt of the Auto- 
moli (ii. 80) indicates the necessity which led Psamimi- 
tichus to gather mercenary troops from all quarters for 
defense of that frontier cf his kingdom. 

b There is a possible exception to this in the exist- 
ence of a prophet Hozai (the Vulg. rendering, where 
the LXX. has ry dpévrwr, and the A. V, ‘the seers * 
(2 Chr, xxxiii. 19): but nothing else is known of him. 
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fed daily with a scanty allowance of bran-bread and 
water mixed with vinegar. Then came his con- 
demnation. He was encased in a brazen image 
(the description suggests a punishment like that 
of the bull of Perillus), but he repented and prayed, 
and the image clave asunder, and he escaped (Suidas 
and Georg. Syncellus). Then he returned to Jeru- 
salem and lived righteously and justly. 
Dea se 

2. (Mavacon; [Vat. Mavacen:] Manasse.) 
One of the descendants of Pahath-Moab, who in 
the days of Ezra had married a foreign wife (Kzr. 
x. 30). In 1 Esdr. ix. 31 he is called MANAs- 
SEAS. 

3. One of the laymen, of the family of Hashum, 
who put away his foreign wife at Ezra’s command 
(Ezr. x. 33). He is called MANAsszEs in 1 Esdr. 
ix. 33. 

4. ([Mavacon; Alex. Mavvacon:| Moyses.) 
In‘ the Hebrew text of Judg. xviii. 30, the name 
of the priest of the graven image of the Danites is 
given as “ Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son 


of Manasseh’; the last word being written mw ry, 
and a Masoretic note calling attention to the “ nun 
suspended.”’ ‘The fate of this superposititious 
letter,” says Kennicott (Diss. ii. 53), “ has been 
very various, sometimes placed over the word, some- 
times suspended half way, and sometimes uniformly 
inserted.’ Jarchi’s note upon the passage is as 
follows: “ On account of the honor of Moses he 
wrote Nun to change the name; and it is written 
suspended to signify that it was not Manasseh but 
Moses.”” The LXX., Peshito-Syriac, and Chaldee 
all read “‘ Manasseh,”’ but the Vulgate retains the 
original and undoubtedly the true reading, M/oyses. 


Three of De Rossi’s MSS. had originally TW, 
‘¢ Moses; and this was also the reading ‘“ of three 
Greek MSS. in the Library of St. Germain at Paris, 
of one in the Library of the Carmelites of the same 
place, of a Greek MS., No. 331, in the Vatican, 
and of a MS. of the Octateuch in University Col- 
lege Library, Oxford” (Burrington, Genealogies, i. 
86). A passage in Theodoret is either an attempt 
to reconcile the two readings, or indicates that in 
some copies at least of the Greek they must have 
coexisted. He quotes the clause in question in this 
form, "Iwvddav . . . vis Mavacoh viod Inpodu 
viod Mwo7; and this apparently gave rise to the 
assertion of Hiller (Arcanum Keri et Kethib, p. 
187, quoted by Rosenmiiller on Judg. xviii. 30), 
that the “Nun suspended’? denotes that the 
previous word is transposed. He accordingly pro- 


poses to read OW JA MWA JA PAIWT: 


but although his judgment on the point is accepted 
as final by Rosenmiiller, it has not the smallest 
authority. Kennicott attributes the presence of the 
Nun to the corruption of MSS. by Jewish tran- 
seribers. With regard to the chronological dif- 
ficulty of accounting for the presence of a grandson 
of Moses at an apparently late period, there is every 
reason to believe that the last five chapters of 
Judges refer to earlier events than those after which 
they are placed. In xx. 28 Phinehas the son of 
Eleazar, and therefore the grandson of Aaron, is 
said to have stood before the ark, and there is 
therefore no difficulty in supposing that a grandson 
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of Moses might be alive at the same time, which 
was not long after the death of Joshua. Josephus 
places the episode of the Benjamites before that of 
the Gadites, and introduces them both before the 
invasion of Chushanrishathaim and the deliverance 
ofIsrael by Othniel, narrated in Judg. iii. (Ant. y. 
2, § 8-v. 3, § 1: see also Kennicott’s Dissertations, 
ii. 51-57; Dissert. Gener. p. 10). It may be as 
well to mention a tradition recorded by R. David 
Kimehi, that in the genealogy of Jonathan, Manas- 
seh is written for Moses because he did the deed 
of Manasseh, the idolatrous king of Judah. A note 
from the margin of a Hebrew MS. quoted by Ken- 
nicott (Diss. Gen. p. 10) is as follows: “ He is 
called by the name of Manasseh the son of Hezekiah, 
for he also made the graven image in the Temple.” 
It must be confessed that the point of this is not 
very apparent. Widnes We 

MANAS‘SES (Mavacojjs; [Vat. Mavacon:] 
Manasses). 1. MANAssEH 4, of the sons of 
Hashum (1 Esdr. ix. 33; comp. Ezr. x. 33). 

2. MANASSEH, king of Judah (Matt. i. 10), to 
whom the apocryphal prayer is attributed. 

3. MANASSEH, the son of Joseph (Rev. vii. 6). 

4. A wealthy inhabitant of Bethulia, and hus- 
band of Judith, according to the legend. He was 
smitten with a sunstroke while superintending the 
laborers in his fields, leaving Judith a widow with 
great possessions (Jud. viii. 2, 7, x. 3, xvi. 22, 23, 
24), and was buried between Dothan and Baal- 
hamon. 


MANAS‘’SES, THE PRAYER OF 
(mpocevxh Mavacoy)- 1. The repentance and 
restoration of Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxiii. 12 ff.) 
furnished the subject of many legendary stories 
(Fabric. Cod. Apocr. V. T. i. 1101 f.). “ His 
prayer unto his God’ was still preserved “in the 
book of the kings of Israel’? when the Chronicles 
were compiled (2 Chr. xxxiii. 18), and, after this 
record was lost, the subject was likely to attract 
the notice of later writers.¢ “ The Prayer of Man- 
asseh,’’ which is found in some MSS. of the LXX., 
is the work of one who has endeavored to express, 
not without true feeling, the thoughts of the re- 
pentant king. It opens with a description of the 
majesty of God (1-5), which passes into a descrip- 
tion of his mercy in granting repentance to sinners 
(6-8, éuol T@ GuaptwdrAG). Then follows a per- 
sonal confession and supplication to God as “ the 
God of them that repent,’? “hymned by all the 
powers of heaven,’ to whom belongs “ glory for 
ever” (9-15, cod éorw 7 ddéta els Tobs ai@vas)- 
“And the Lord heard the voice of Manasses and 
pitied him,” the legend continues, “ and there came 
around him a flame of fire, and all the irons about 
him (ra rep) airy o1dnpa) were melted, and the 
Lord delivered him out of his affliction” ( Const. 
Apost. ii. 22; comp. Jul. Afric. ap. Routh, Rel. 
Sac. ii. 288). 

2. The Greek text is undoubtedly original, and 
not a mere translation from the Hebrew; and even 
within the small space of fifteen verses some pecu- 
liarities are found (&@rexros, KAlvew ydvu Kap- 
dias, mapopytCew Tov Bupdy, TiBecOar peTdvoidy 
tu). The writer was well acquainted with the 
LXX. (7a xatdétara ris ys, To TARV0s THs 
xpnatoTyTés cov, Taga 7 dUvapls TOY Ovparay) ; 
but beyond this there is nothing to determine the 


a Ewald (Gesch. iii. 679) is inclined to think that 
the Greek may haye been based on the Hebrew. There 


is at least no trace of such an origin of the Greek 
text. \ . : : 


” 
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date at which he lived. The allusion to the 
patriarchs (ver. 8, Sfxazor; ver. 1, 7d oméppa avTay 
7d Sixatoy) appears to fix the authorshigon a Jew; 
but the clear teaching on repentance points to a 
time certainly not long before the Christian era. 
There is no indication of the place at which the 
Prayer was written. 

3. The earliest reference to the Prayer is con- 
tained in a fragment of Julius Africanus (cir. 221 
A. D.), but it may be doubted whether the words 
in their original form clearly referred to the present 
composition (Jul. Afric. fr. 40). It is, however, 
given at length in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(ii. 22), in which it is followed by a narrative of 
the same apocryphal facts ($ 1) as are quoted from 
Africanus. The Prayer is found in the Alexandrine 
MS. in the collection of hymns and metrical prayers 
which is appended to the Psalter —a position which 
it generally occupies; but in the three Latin MSS. 
used by Sabatier it is placed at the end of 2 Chr. 
(Sabat. Bibl. Lat. iii. 1038). 

4. The Prayer was never distinctly recognized 
as a canonical writing, though it was included in 
many MSS. of the LXX. and of the Latin version, 
and has been deservedly retained among the apoc- 
rypha in A. V. and by Luther. The Latin trans- 
lation which occurs in Vulgate MSS. is not by the 
hand of Jerome, and has some remarkable phrases 
(insustentabilis, importabilis (avurdararos), omnis 
virtus celorum); but there is no sufficient internal 
evidence to show whether it is earlier or later than 
his time. It does not, however, seem to haye been 
used by any Latin writer of the first four centuries, 
and was not known to Victor Tunonensis ir the 
6th (Ambrosius, iv. 989, ed. Migne). 

5. The Commentary of Fritzsche (weg. Handb. 
1851) contains all that is necessary for the inter- 
pretation of the Prayer, which is, indeed, in little 
need of explanation. The Alexandrine text seems 
to have been interpolated in some plaees, while it 
also omits a whole clause; but at present the ma~ 
terials for settling a satisfactory text have not been 
collected. By twee 


MANASSSITES, THE (0W27377, i. ¢. « the 
Manassite’’: 6 Mavacoy [or -o7js; Alex. in Deut. 
and Judg. Mavvacon or -ons:] Manasse), that 
is, the members of the tribe of Manasseh. The 
word occurs but thrice in the A. V. namely, Deut. 
iv. 48; Judg. xii. 4; and 2 K. x. 53. In the first 
and last of these the original is as given above, but 
in the other it is ‘ Manasseh ’? — ‘ Iugitives of 
Ephraim are you, Gilead; in the midst of Ephraim, 
in the midst of Manasseh.’”’ It may be well to 
take this opportunity of remarking, that the point 
of the yerse following that just quoted is lost in the 
A. V., from the word which in ver. 4 is rightly 
rendered ‘fugitive’? being there given as “ those 
which were escaped.’’ Ver. 5 would more accu- 
rately be, ‘‘ And Gilead seized the fords of the 
Jordan-of-Ephraim; and it was so that when fugi- 
tives of Ephraim said, ‘I will go over,’ the men of 
Gilead said to him, ‘Art thou an Ephraimite?’” 
—the point being that the taunt of the Ephraimites 
was turned against themselves. G. 


@ Various etymologies have been proposed for this 
word; the most probable is that it comes from the 


root “TT, “to love,” whence “T)"7, “love.” 


6 WD, This plant, according to Abulfadli, cor- 
112 
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MAN’DRAKES (D)S877,," duddim : wna 
pavdparyopav, ot paySpayépa: mandragore). It 
were a wearisome and superfluous task,’ says Oed- 
mann (Vermisch. Sammi. i. v. 95), “ to quote and 
pass judgment on the multitude of authors who 
have written about dudaim:”’ but the reader who 
cares to know the literature of the subject will find 
a long list of authorities in Celsius (/ierod. i. & ff.) 
and in Rudbeck (De Duddim Rubenis, Upsal, 
1733). See also Winer (Bibl. Realwért. “ Alraun’’). 
The duddim (the word occurs only in the plural 
number) are mentioned in Gen. xxx. 14, 15, 16, 
and in Cant. vii. 13. From the former passage we 
learn that they were found in the fields of Mesopo- 
tamia, where Jacob and his wives were at one time 
living, and that the fruit (uijAa pavdpayopav, 
LXX.) was gathered “in the days of wheat- 
harvest,”’ 2. e€. in May. There is evidently also an 
allusion to the supposed properties of this plant to 
promote conception, hence Rachel's desire of ob- 
taining the fruit, for as yet she had not borne 
children. In Cant. vii. 13 it is said, “the dudéim 
give a smell, and at our gates are all manner of 
pleasant fruits ’? — from this passage we learn that 
the plant in question was strong-scented, and that 
it grew in Palestine. Various attempts have been 
made to identify the dudaim. Rudbeck the younger 
— the same who maintained that the quails which 
fed the Israelites in the wilderness were “ flying 
fish,’ and who, as Oedmann has truly remarked, 
seems to have a special gift for demonstrating 
anything he pleases —supposed the duddim were 
“ bramble-berries ’’ (Rubus ceestus, Linn.), a theory 
which deserves no serious consideration. Celsius, 
who supposes that a kind of Rhamnus is meant, is 
far from satisfactory in his conclusions; he identi- 
fies the dudaim with what he ealls Lotus Cyrenaica, 
the Sidra of Arabie authors. ‘This appears to be 
the lotus of the ancients, Zizyphus lotus. See 
Shaw’s Travels, i. 263, and Sprengel, Hist. Ret 


So 


herb. i. 251; Freytag, Ar. Lew. s. v. yoo 
¥ / 


Celsius’s argument is based entirely upon the au- 
thority of a certain Rabbi (see Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
p- 1202), who asserts the dudaim to be the fruit of 
the mayish (the lotus?);® but the authority of a 
single Rabbi is of little weight against the almost 
unanimous testimony of the ancient versions. With 
still less reason have Castell (Lew. Hept. p. 2052) 
and Ludolf (/Ztst. Ath. i. e. 9), and a few others, 
advanced a claim for the Musa paradisiaca, the 
banana, to denote the duddim. Faber, following 
Ant. Deusing (Dissert. de Dudaim), thought the 
duddim were small sweet-scented melons ( Cucumis 
dudaim), which grow in Syria, Egypt, and Persia, 
known by the Persians as distembujeh, a word 
which means “fragrance in the hand;” and 
Sprengel (Hist. i. 17) appears to have entertained 
a similar belief. This theory is certainly more 
plausible than many others that have been adduced, 
but it is unsupported except by the Persian version 
in Genesis. Various other conjectures have from 
time to time been made, as that the duddim are 
“ lilies,” or ‘“ citrons,” or ‘ baskets of figs ’’? — all 
mere theories. 


or 
responds with the Arabic pm, 
Sprengel identifies with Zizyphus Paliurus. 


°C) 


which, however, 
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The most satisfactory attempt at identification 
is certainly that which supposes the mandrake 
(Atropa mandragora) to be the plant denoted by 
the Hebrew word. ‘The LXX., the Vulg., the Sy- 
riac, and the Arabic versions, the Targums, the most 
learned of the Rabbis, and many later commenta- 
tors, are in favor of the translation of the A. V. 
The arguments which Celsius has adduced against 
the mandrake being the duddim have been most 
ably answered by Michaelis (see Supp. ad Lex. Heb. 
No. 451). It is well known that the mandrake is 
far from odoriferous, the whole plant being, in 
European estimation at all events, very fetid; on 
this account Celsius objected to its being the 
duddaim, which he supposed were said in the Canti- 
cles to be fragrant. Michaelis has shown that 
nothing of the kind is asserted in Scripture: the 
dudéim give forth an odor,’ which, however, may 
be one of no fragrant nature; the invitation to 


The Mandrake (Atropa mandragora). 


the “beloved to go forth into the field”’ is full of 
force if we suppose the duddim (“love plants’) 
to denote the mandrake.« Again, the odor or 
flavor of plants is after all a matter of opinion, 
for Schulz (Leitung. des Hichsten, vy. 197), who 
found mandrakes on Mount Tabor, says of them, 
“they have a delightful smell, and the taste is 
equally agreeable, though not to everybody.” Mariti 
(Trav. iii. 146) found on the 7th of May, near the 
hamlet of St. John in Mount Juda,’ mandrake 


| 
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plants, the fruit of which he says “is of the size 
and color of a small apple, ruddy and of a most 
agreeable ador.”” Oedmann, after quoting a num- 
ber of authorities to show that the mandrakes were 
prized by the Arabs for their odor, makes the fol- 
lowing just remark: “It is known that Orientals 
set an especial value on strongly smelling things 
that to more delicate European senses are unpleas- 
ing .... The intoxicating qualities of the man- 
drake, far from lessening its value, would rather 
add to it, for every one knows with what relish the 


| Orientals use all kinds of preparations to produce 


intoxication.” 

The Arabie version of Saadias has luffach> = 
mandragora; in Onkelos yabruchin, and in Syriac 
yabruch © express the Hebrew duddim: now we 
learn from Mariti ( Zrav. iii. 146, ed. Lond. 1792), 
that a word similar to this last was applied by the 
Arabs to the mandrake — he says, “the Arabs call 
it jabrohak.’“ Celsius asserts that the mandrake 
has not the property which has been attributed to 
it: it is. however, a matter of common belief in 
the East that this plant has the power to aid in 
the procreation of offspring. Schulz, Maundrell, 
Mariti, all allude to it; compare also Dioscorides, 
iv. 76, Sprengel’s Annotations; and Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. ix. 9, § 1. Venus was called Man- 
dragoritis by the ancient Greeks (Hesych. s. v.), 
and the fruit of the plant was termed “ apples of 
love.”’ 

That the fruit was fit to be gathered at the time 
of wheat-harvest is clear from the testimony of 
several travellers. Schulz found mandrake-apples 
on the 15th of May. MHasselquist saw them at 
Nazareth early in May. He says: “I had not the 
pleasure to see the plant in blossom, the fruit now 
[May 5, O. 8.] hanging ripe on the stem which 
lay withered on the ground ’’ — he conjectures that 
they are Rachel’s duddim. Dr. Thomson (The 
Land and the Book, p. 577) found mandrakes ripe 
on the lower ranges of Lebanon and Hermon to- 
wards the end of April. 

From a certain rude resemblance of old roots of 
the mandrake to the human form, whence Pythag- 
oras is said to have called the mandrake avOpwmd- 
mopdoy, and Columella (10, 19) semihomo, some 
strange superstitious notions have arisen concerning 
it. Josephus (B. J. vii. 6, § 3) evidently alludes 
to one of these superstitions, though he calls the 
plant baaras. In a Vienna MS. of Dioscorides is 
a curious drawing which represents Euresis, the 
goddess of discovery, handing to Dioscorides a root 
of the mandrake; the dog employed for the pur- 
pose is depicted in the agonies of death (Daubeny’s 
Roman Husbandry, p. 275).¢ 


The mandrake is found abundantly in the Gre- 
cian islands, and in some parts of the south of- 
Europe. The root is spindle-shaped and often 
divided into two or three forks. The leaves, which 
are long, sharp-pointed, and hairy, rise immediately 
from the ground; they are of a dark-green color. 
The flowers are dingy white, stained with veins of 
purple. The fruit is of a pale orange color, and 
about the size of a nutmeg; but it would appear 
that the plant varies considerably in appearance 


@ “Qui quidem quod hircinus est quodammodo, vi- 
resque mandragoree in Aphrodisiacis laudantur, amori- 
bus auras perflare videtur et ad eos stimulare.”” 


Doe daa 
cle 


ePID. jrosa.. 


d The Arabs call the fruit tuphach el-sheitan, “ the 
devil's apple,” from its power to excite yoluptuous- 
ness. 
~ e Comp. also Shaksp. Henry IV., Pt. Il. Act. i. Se. 
2; Rom. and Jul., Act iv. Sc.3; D’Herbelot, Biblioth 
Orient. 8. y.  Abrousanam.”” 
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according to the localities where it grows. The 
mandrake (Atropa mandragora) is closely allied to 
the well-known deadly nightshade (A. belladonna), 
and belongs to the order Solanacew. iced 8 by 


* The Arabs of Mt. Lebanon also call the Man- 
dragora officinalis (i. e. Atropa mandragora), 
2 0 


(a4) (Raidh ul-Jinn) = eggs of Genii, 


“i 


no doubt in allusion to their supposed virtues. 
G. E. P. 


MANEH. [Wercurs snp MEASURES.] 


MANGER. This word occurs only in con- 
nection with the birth of Christ, in Luke ii. 7, 12, 
16. The original term is @drvy, which is found 
but once besides in the N. t., namely, Luke xiii. 
15, where it is rendered by “stall.” The word in 
classical Greek undoubtedly means a manger, crib, 
or feeding-trough (see Liddell and Seott, Lew. 
s. v.); but according to Schleusner its real signifi- 
cation in the N. T. is the open court-yard, attached 
to the inn or khan, and enclosed by a rough fence 
of stones, wattle, or other slight material, into 
which the cattle would be shut at night, and where 
the poorer travellers might unpack their animals 
and take up their lodging, when they were either 
by want of room or want of means excluded from 
the house. ‘This conclusion is supported by the 
rendering of the Vulg.— presepe —and of the 


Peshito-Syriac, j.430)J, both which terms mean 


“« enclosures,’’ — and also by the customs of Pales- 
tine. Stables and mangers, in the sense in which 
we understand them, are of comparatively late 
introduction into the East (see the quotations from 
Chardin and others in Harmer’s Observations, ii. 
205, 206), and although they have furnished mate- 
rial to painters and poets, did not enter into the 
circumstances attending the birth of Christ — and 
are hardly less inaccurate than the “ eradle”’ and 
the “stable,” which are named in some descrip- 
tions of that event. [Crrp, Amer. ed.] 

This applies, however, only to the painters of the 
later schools. The early Christian artists seem 
almost invariably to represent the Nativity as in 
an open and detached court-yard. A crib or trough 
is occasionally shown, but not prominently, and 
more as if symbolic of the locality than as actually 
existing. 

The above interpretation of gdry7n is of course 
at variance with the traditional belief that the 
Nativity took place in a caye. Professor Stanley 
has however shown (8. dg: P. pp. 440, 441; see also 
153) how destitute of foundation this tradition is. 
And it should not be overlooked that the two 
apocryphal Gospels which appear to be its main 
foundation, the Protevangelion and the Gospel of 
the Infancy, do not represent the cave as belonging 
to the inn—in fact, do not mention the inn in 
connection with the Nativity at all, while the former 
does not introduce the manger and the inn till a 
later period, that of the massacre of the innocents 
(Protev. chap. xvi.). G. 

MA/NI (Mavi: Banni). The same as BAnt, 
4 (1 Esdr. ix. 30; comp. Ezr. x. 29). 


@ Those who desire to see all that can be said on the 
meaning of pdm in the N. T. and in the LXX., as 
bearing on the N ., will find it in the 16th chapter 
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MAN’LIUS, T. [Tiros Mdvauos: Alex. Ald. 
with 5 MSS. T, Mdvios: Titus Manilius|. In the 
account of the conclusion of the campaign of 
Lysias (8. ©. 163) against the Jews given in 2 
Mace. xi., four letters are introduced, of which the 
last purports to be from “L. Memmius and Q. 
Manlius, ambassadors (rpecBdra:) of the Romans”? 
(vv. 84-88), confirming the concessions made by 
Lysias. There can be but little doubt that the 
letter is a fabrication. No such names occur among 
the many legates to Syria noticed by Polybius; 
and there is no room for the mission of another 
embassy between two recorded shortly before and 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (Polyb. 
xxxi. 9, 6; 12,9; Grimm, ad loc.). If, as seems 
likely, the true reading is T. Manius (not Manlius), 
the writer was probably thinking of the former 
embassy when C. Sulpicius and Manius Sergius 
were sent to Syria. ‘The form of the letter is no 
less fatal to the idea of its authenticity than the 
names in which it is written. The use of the era 
of the Seleucida to fix the year, the omission of 
the name of the place at which it was dated, and 
the exact coincidence of the date of this letter with 
that of the young Antiochus, are all suspicious 
circumstances. Moreover, the first intercourse be- 
tween the Jews and Romans is marked distinctly 
as taking place two years later (1 Mace. viii. 1 ff.), 
when Judas heard of their power and fidelity. 

The remaining letters are of no more worth, 
though it is possible that some facts may have sug- 
gested special details (e. g. 2 Mace. xi. 29 ff.). 

(Wernsdorf, De Fide Macc. § 66; Grimm, od 
loc.; and on the other side Patritius, De Cons. 
Mace. pp. 142, 280.) Bak Wi. 


MANNA (79, min: Mavva: Manhu, Man, 
Manna). The most important passoges of the O. 
T. on this topic are the following: Ex. xvi. 14-36; 
Num. xi."7-9; Deut. viii. 3,16; Josh. v. 12; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 24, 25; Wisd. xvi. 20, 21. From these 
passages we learn that the manna came every morn- 
ing except the Sabbath, in the form of a small 
round seed resembling the hoar frost; that it must 
be gathered early, before the sun became so hot as 
to melt it; that it must be gathered every day 
except the Sabbath; that the attempt to lay aside 
for a succeeding day, except on the day immediately 
preceding the Sabbath, failed by the substance be- 
coming wormy and offensive; that it was prepared 
for food by grinding and baking; that its taste was 
like fresh oil, and like wafers made with honey, 
equally agreeable to all palates; that the whole 
nation subsisted upon it for forty years; that it 
suddenly ceased when they first got the new corn 
of the land of Canaan; and that it was always 
regarded as a miraculous gift directly from God, 
and not a product of nature. 

The natural produets of the Arabian deserts and 
other oriental regions, which bear the name of 
manna, have not the qualities or uses ascribed to 
the manna of Scripture. They are all condiments 
or medicines rather than food, stimulating or pur- 
gative rather than nutritious; they are produced 
only three or four months in the year, from May to 
August, and not all the year round; they come only 
in small quantities, never affording anything like 


of the 2d book of P. Horreus, Mtscedl. criticorum libri 
duo, Leoyardize, 1738. 

d See for example, Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity, 
line 243. 
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15,000,000 of pounds a week, which must have 
been requisite for the subsistence of the whole 
Israelitish camp, since each man had an omer (or 
three English quarts) a day, and that for forty 
years; they can be kept for a long time, and do not 
become useless in a day or two; they are just as 
liable to deteriorate on the Sabbath as on any other 
day; nor does a double quantity fall on the day 
preceding the Sabbath; nor would natural products 
cease at once and for ever, as the manna is repre- 
sented as ceasing in the book of Joshua. The 
manna of Scripture we therefore regard as wholly 
miraculous, and not in any respect a product of 
nature. 

The etymology and meaning of the word manna 
are best given by the old authorities, the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, and Josephus. The Septuagint trans- 
lation of Ex. xvi. 15 is this: 18dyres 5€ avdrd oi 
viol "lopahaA eimay €erepos TH Eréepw, Th eott 
TOvTO; ov yap Hoeicay 7) Hv. “ But the children 
of Israel, seeing it, said one to another, What is 
this? for they knew not what it was.” The Vul- 
gate, with a very careful reference to the Hebrew, 
thus: “Quod cum vidissent filii Israel, dixerunt 
ad invicem manhu, quod significat: Quid est hoc ? 
ignorabant enim quid esset:” i. e. “ Which when 
the children of Israel saw, they said one to another, 
MAN HU, which signifies, What is this? for they 
knew not what it was.” In Josephus (Ant. iii. 1, 
§6) we have the following: Kadodor d¢ ‘EBpaios 
7) Bp@ua TovTO pavva, Toyap may emepwTnots 
KaTa THY huetepay SidAeKTov, TE TOUT’ eoTLY, 
avaxpivovca. ‘ Now the Hebrews call this food 
MANNA, for the particle MAN, in our language, is 
the asking of a question, WHAT Is THIS? ” 

According to all these authorities, with which 
the Syriac also agrees, the Hebrew word man, by 
which this substance is always designated in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, is the neuter interrogative pro- 
noun (what ?), and the name is derived from the 


inquiry ST 2 (man hu, what is this?), which 
the Hebrews made when they first saw it upon the 


ground. The other etymologies, which would de- 
rive the word from either of the Hebrew verbs 


m2 or 722, are more recent and less worthy of 


confidence, and do not agree with the sacred text; 
a literal translation of which (Ex. xvi. 15) is this: 
“ And the children of Israel saw and said, a man 
to his neighbor, what is this (man hu); for they 
knew not what it was.” 

The Arabian physician Avicenna gives the fol- 
lowing description of the manna which in his time 
was used as a medicine: * Manna is a dew which 
falls on stones or bushes, becomes thick like honey, 
and can be hardened so as to be like grains of corn.”’ 
The substance now called manna in the Arabian 
desert through which the Israelites passed, is col- 
lected in the month of June from the tarfa or 
tamarisk shrub (Zamarix gallica). According to 
Burckhardt it drops from the thorns on the sticks 
and leaves with which the ground is covered, and 
must be gathered early in the day, or it will be 
melted by the sun. The Arabs cleanse and boil it, 
strain it through a cloth, and put it in Jeathern 
bottles; and in this way it can be kept uninjured 
for several years. They use it like honey or butter 
with their unleayened bread, but never make it into 
cakes or eat it by itself. It abounds only in very 
wet years, and in dry seasons it sometimes disap- 
pears entirely. Various shrubs, all through the 
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oriental world, from India to Syria, yield a sub- 
stance of this kind. The tamarisk gum is by some 
supposed to be produced by the puncture of a small 
insect, which Ehrenberg has examined and de- 
scribed under the name of Coccus manniparus. See 
Symbole Physice, p. i.; Transact. of Literary 
Society of Bombay, i. 251. This surely could not 
have been the food of the Israelites during their 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, though the 


Tamarix Gallica. 


name might have been derived from some real or 
fancied resemblance to it. 

Rauwolf ( Zvrav. i. 94) and some more recent tray- 
ellers have observed that the dried grains of the 
oriental manna were like the coriander-seed. Gmelin 
(Trav. through Russia to Persia, pt. iii. p. 28) re- 
marks this of the manna of Persia, which he says 
is white as snow. ‘The peasants of Ispahan gather 
the leaves of a certain thorny shrub (the sweet 
thorn) and strike them with a stick, and the grains 
of manna are received in a sieve. Niebuhr ob- 
served that at Mardin in Mesopotamia, the manna 
lies like meal on the leaves of a tree called in the 
East ballét and afs or as, which he regards as a 
species of oak.¢ The harvest is in July and August, 
and much more plentiful in wet than dry seasons. 


S-s 
‘a cao, which Freytag, however, identifies with 
some species of Capparis. 
* The ballot here spoken of is the Arabic 
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It is sometimes collected before sunrise by shaking 
it from the leaves onto a cloth, and thus collected 
it remains very white and pure. That which is 
not shaken off in the morning melts upon the 
leaves, and accumulates till it becomes very thick. 
The leaves are then gathered and put in boiling 
water, and the manna floats like oil upon the sur- 
face. This the natives call manna essemma, i. e. 
heavenly manna. In the valley of the Jordan 
Burckhardt found manna like gum on the leaves 
and branches of the tree yharrob,® which is as large 
as the olive tree, having a Jeaf like the poplar, 
though somewhat broader. It appears like dew 


Alhagi maurorum. 


upon the leayes, is of a brown or gray color, and 
drops on the ground. When first gathered it is 
sweet, but in a day or two becomes acid. ‘The 
Arabs use it like honey or butter, and eat it in 
their oatmeal gruel. ‘They also use it in cleaning 
their Jeather bottles and making them air-tight. 
The seasow for gathering this is May or June. 
Two other shrubs which have been supposed to 
yield the manna of Scripture, are the Alhagi mau- 
rorum, or Persian manna, and the Alhagi deserto- 
vum, — thorny plants common in Syria. 

The manna of European commerce comes mostly 
from Calabria and Sicily. It is gathered during 
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the months of June and July from some species of 
ash (Ornus Europea and Ornus rotundifolia), 
from which it drops in consequence of a puncture 
by an insect resembling the locust, but distinguished 
from it by having a sting under its body. The 
substance is fluid at night, and resembles the dew, 
, but in the morning it begins to harden. 

Compare Rosenmiiller’s Alterthumskunde, iv. pp. 
316-29; Winer, Realwdrterbuch, ii. pp. 63, 54; and 
the oriental travellers above referred to. C. E. S. 


MANO’AH (T1313 [rest]: Mavwé; Joseph. 
Maveoxns: Manue), the father of Samson; a Dan- 
ite, native of the town of Zorah (Judg. xiii, 2). 
The narrative of the Bible (xiii. 1-23), of the cir- 
cumstances which preceded the birth of Samson, 
supplies us with very few and faint traits of Man- 
oah’s character or habits. He seems to have had 
some occupation which separated him during part 
of the day from his wife, though that was not field 
work, because it was in the field that his wife was 
found by the angel during his absence. He was 
hospitable, as his forefather Abram had been betore 
him; he was a worshipper of Jehovah, and reverent. 
to a great degree of fear. These faint lineaments 
are brought into somewhat greater distinctness by 
Josephus (Ant. v. 8, §§ 2, 3), on what authority we 
have no means of judging, though his account is 
doubtless founded on some ancient Jewish tradition 
or record.. ‘There was a certain Manoches who 
was without controversy the best and chiefest per- 
son of his country. This man had a wife of ex- 
ceeding beauty, surpassing the other women of the 
place. Now, when they had no children, and were 
much distressed thereat, he besought God that 
He would grant unto them a lawful heir, and 
for that purpose resorted often with his wife 
to the suburb (7d mpodoretoy) of the city. 
And in that place was the great plain. Now the 
man loved his wife to distraction, and on that ac- 
count was exceedingly jealous of her. And it came 
to pass that his wife being alone, an angel appeared 
to her . . . and when he had. said these things he 
departed, for he had come by the command of God. 
When her husband came she informed him of all 
things concerning the angel, wondering greatly at 
the beauty and size of the youth, insomuch that he 
was filled with jealousy and with suspicion thereat. 
Then the woman, desiring to relieve her husband 
of his excessive grief, besought God that He would 
send again the angel, so that the man might behold 
him as well as she. And it came to pass that 
when they were in the suburbs again, by the favor 
of God the angel appeared the second time to the 
woman, while her husband was absent. And she 
haying prayed him to tarry awhile till she should 
fetch her husband, went and brought Manoches.”’ 
The rest of the story agrees with the Bible. 

We hear of Manoah once again in connection 
with the marriage of Samson to the Philistine of 
Timnath. His father and his mother remonstrated 
with him thereon, but to no purpose (xiv. 2, 3). 
They then accompanied him to ‘limnath, both on 


Z- 


2 
by:, which signifies acorn, and has come to be 
applied to various species of oak, while the word ‘afs’ 
c or E 

ere not cil, as incorrectly printed in the 


note, signifies “ galls,” and is often used for the tree 


<] 


- 


on which the galls grow, which is some species of the 
oak. 5 (Am DEN Lk 

@ Sprengel (Hist. Rei Herb. i. 270) identifies the 
gharb or gharab with the Salix babylonica. 

b Possibly to consult the Levites, whose special prop- 
erty the suburbs of the city were. But Zorah is no- 
where stated to have been a Levites’ city. 
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the preliminary visit (vv. 5, 6), and to the marriage 
itself (9, 10). Manoah appears not to have sur- 
yvived his son: not he, but Samson’s brothers, went 
down to Gaza for the body of the hero, and bring- 
ing it up to the family tomb between Zorah and 
Fshtaol, reunited the father to the son (xvi. 31), 
whose birth had been the subject of so many 
prayers and so much anxiety. Milton, however, 
does not take this view. In Samson Agonistes 
Manoah bears a prominent part throughout, and 
lives to bury his son. 


* MANSIONS (uwovat: mansiones) in the 
A. V. John xiy. 2 (‘in my Father’s house are many 
mansions’) is used in its primary signification of 
“ abodes” or ‘“ places of abode,” not in the more 
specific sense which now belongs to the term. 
Mr. Norton translates, “ There are many rooms in 
my Father's house.’’ The reference is to the 
abundant provision made for the future blessedness 
of the followers of Christ, not to the different de- 
grees of their reward, a thought which is foreign 
from the context. A. 


MANSLAYER.¢ The principle on which the 

‘ manslayer’’ was to be allowed to escape, namely, 
“hat the person slain was regarded as ‘ delivered 
into his hand”? by the Almighty, was obviously 
open to much willful perversion (1 Sam. xxiv. 4, 18; 
xxvi. 8; Philo, De Spec. Leg. iii. 21, vol. ii. 320), 
though the cases mentioned appear to be a suffi- 
cient sample of the intention of the lawgiver. (.) 
Death by a blow in a sudden quarrel (Num. xxxy. 
22). (b.) Death by a stone or missile thrown at 
random (2b. 22, 23). (c¢.) By the blade of an axe 
flying from its handle (Deut. xix. 5). (d.) Whether 
the case of « person killed by falling from a roof 
unprovided with a parapet involved the guilt of 
manslaughter on the owner, is not clear; but the 
law seems intended to prevent the imputation of 
malice in any such case, by preventing as far as 
possible the occurrence of the fact itself (Deut. xxii. 
8). (Michaelis, On the Laws of Moses, arts. 223, 
280, ed. Smith.) In all these and the like cases 
the manslayer was allowed to retire to a city of 
refuge. [Cirms oF REFUGE.] 

Besides these the following may be mentioned as 
cases of homicide. (a.) An animal, not known to 
be vicious, causing death to a human being, was to 
be put to death, and regarded as unclean. But if 
it was known to be vicious, ‘the owner also was 
liable to fine, and even death (Ex. xxi. 28, 31). 
(6.) A thief overtaken at night in the act might 
lawfully be put to death, but if the sun had risen 
the act of killing him was to be regarded as murder 
(Ex. xxii. 2, 3). Other cases are added by the 
Mishna, which, however, are included in the defini- 
tions given above. (Sanh. ix. 1, 2, 3; Maccoth, 

* ii. 2; Otho, Lex. Rabb. “ Homicida.”) [Murprr.] 
EIR Wi aes 


MANTLE. The word employed in the A. V. 
to translate no less than four Hebrew terms, en- 
tirely distinct and independent both in derivation 
and meaning. 


ilk TDW, s’micah. This word occurs but 


a mz4, part. of M35, *€ pierce”? or “crush,” 
Ges. p. 1307 : boveuTys : panied used also in the 


sense of murderer. The phrase MaWa, axovaiws, 
per ignorantiam, Ges. p. 1362, must ues be in- 
cluded, to denote the distinction which the Law drew 
so plainly between malicious and involuntary homicide. 
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once, namely, Judg. iv. 18, where it denotes the 
thing with which Jael covered Sisera. It has the 
definite article prefixed, and it may therefore be 
inferred that it was some part of the regular furni- 
ture of the tent. The clew to a more exact signi- 
fication is given by the Arabic version of the Poly- 


glott, which renders it. by alcatifah, Karbssy, 
a word which is explained by Dozy,? on ‘the au- 
thority of Ibn Batuta and other oriental authors, 
to mean certain articles of a thick fabric, in shape 
like a plaid or shawl, which are commonly used for 
beds by the Arabs: “* When they sleep they spread 
them on the ground.’ “ For the under part of 
the bed they are doubled several times, and one 
longer than the rest is used for a coverlid.’’ On 
such a bed on the floor of Heber’s tent no doubt 
the weary Sisera threw himself, and such a coyerlid 
must the semicah haye been which Jael laid over 
him. The A. VY. perhaps derived their word 
“mantle” from the pallium of the Vulgate, and 
the mantel of Luther. [Fiirst thinks that it was 
the ‘“tent-carpet,” which Jael threw over Sisera, 
Handb. s. y. — H.] 


Syn, meil. (Rendered “ mantle’ in 1 
Sam. xv. 27, xxviii. 14; Ezr. ix. 3,5; Job i. 20 
ii. 12; and Ps. cix. 29.) This word is in other 
passages of the A. V. rendered “coat,” “ cloak,” 
and “robe.’’ This inconsistency is undesirable; 
but in one case Ohly —that of Samuel— is it of 
importance. It is interesting to know that the 
garment which his mother made and brought to 
the infant prophet at her annual yisit to the Holy 
Tent at Shiloh was a miniature of the official 
priestly tunic or robe; the same that the great 
Prophet wore in mature years (1 Sam. xv. 27), and 
by which he was on one occasion actually identified. 
When the witch of Endor, in answer to Saul’s 
inquiry, told him that “an old man was come up, 
covered with a mezl,”’ this of itself was enough to 
inform the king in whose presence he stood — 
“Saul perceived that it was Samuel” (xxviii. 14). 

3. TTDODD, madtaphah (the Hebrew word is 
wade in Is. ili. 22 only). Apparently some article 
of a¢ lady's dress [‘ mantles,’ A. V.]; probably 
an exterior tunic, longer and ampler than the in- 
ternal one, and provided with sleeves. See Gesenius, 
Jesaia, i. 214; Schroeder, de Vestitu Hebreearumn, 
ch. xv. § 1-5. 

But the most remarkable of the four is: — 


4. IVDIN, addereth (rendered “mantle” in 
1K. xix. 18, 19; 2 K. ii. 8, 13, 14; elsewhere 
‘“‘ garment’? and “robe’’); since by it, and it only, 
is denoted the cape or wrapper which, with the 
exception of a strip of skin or leather round his 
loins, formed, as we have every reason to believe, 
the sole garment of the prophet Elijah. 

Such clothing, or absence of clothing, is com- 
monly assumed by those who aspire to extraordinary 
sanctity in the East at the present day — “ Savage 
figures, with ‘ a cloak woven of camels’ hair thrown 
over the shoulders, and tied in front on the breast, 


(Ex. xxi. 18, 14; Lev. iv. 22; Num. xxxy. 22, 23; 
Deut. xix. 4, 5.) 

b Dictionnaire des Vétements Arabes, p. 282. We 
gladly seize this opportunity to express our obligations 
to this admirable work. 

ec But see the curious speculations of Dr. Maitland 
(Essay on False Worship, p. 176, ete.). 
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naked except at the waist, round which is a girdle 
of skin, the hair flowing loose about @ the head.’ ”” 
But a description still more exactly in accordance 
with the habit of the great Israelite > dervish, and 
supporting in a remarkable manner the view of the 
LXX., who render addereth by PNAwTHS, t & 
“ sheep-skin,’’ is found in the account of a Kreneh 
traveller in the 16th century: “ L’enseigne que 
les dervis portent pour montrer qu’ils sont religieux, 
est une peau de brébis sur leurs épaules: et ne 
portent autre vétement sur eux sinon une seule 
peau de mouton ou de brébis, et quelque chose 
devant leur parties honteuses.”’ 

Tnaccurately as the word “ mantle’? represents 
such a garment as the above, it has yet become so 
identified with Elijah that it is impossible now to 
alter it. It is desirable. therefore to substitute 
“mantle” for “garment” in Zech. xiii. 4; a pas- 
sage from which it would appear that since the 
time of Elijah his garb had become the recognized 
sign of a prophet of Jehovah. G. 

MA’/OCH (YD {@ poor one, Fiirst; a 
breast-band? Ges.]: ?Auudxy; Alex. Moa: 
Maoch), the father of Achish, king of Gath, with 
whom David took refuge (1 Sam. xxvii. 2). In the 
Syriac version he is called Maachah; and in 1 K. 
ii. 39 we find Maachah described as the father of 
Achish, who was king of Gath at the beginning of 
Solomon’s reign. It is not impossible that the 
same Achish may be intended in both cases (Keil, 
Comm. on 1 K. ii. 39), and Maoch and Maachah 
would then be identical; or Achish may have been 
a title, like Abimelech and Pharaoh, which would 
still leave Maoch and Maachah the same; ‘“son” 
in either case denoting descendant. 


MA/ON (VW [habitation]: Madp, Mady; 
(Vat. in. 1 Sam. Maav, in Chr. Mewy;] Alex. 
Mawy: Maon), one of the cities of the tribe of 
Judah, in the district of the mountains; a member 
of the same group which contains also the names 
of Carmel and Ziph (Josh. xv. 55). Its interest 
for us lies in its connection with David. It was in 
the midbar or waste pasture-ground of Maon (A. V. 
“ wilderness’) that he and his men were lurking 
when the treachery of the Ziphites brought Saul 
upon them, and they had the narrow escape of the 
cliff of ham-Machlekoth (1 Sam. xxiii. 24, 25). It 
seems from these passages to have formed part of a 
larger district called “the Arabah’’ (A. V. ver. 24, 
plain ’’), which can hardly have been the depressed 
locality round the Dead Sea usually known by that 
name. ‘To the north of it was another tract or 
spot called “the Jeshimon,’”’ possibly the dreary 
burnt-up hills lying on the immediate west of the 
Dead Sea. Close by was the hill or the cliff of 
Hacilah, and the midbar itself probably extended 
oyer and about the mountain (ver. 26), round 
which Saul was pursuing his fugitives when the 
sudden alarm of the Philistine incursion drew him 
off. Over the pastures of Maon and Carmel ranged 
the three thousand sheep and the thousand goats 
of Nabal (xxv. 2). Close adjoining was the midbar 
of Paran, which the LXX. make identical with 
Maon. Josephus’s version of the passage is curious 
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—‘‘acertain man of the Ziphites from the city 
Emma”? (Ant. vi. 13, § 6). 

The name of Maon still exists all but unchanged 
in the mouths of the Arab herdsmen and peasants 
in the south of Palestine. Main is a lofty conical 
hill, south of, and about 7 miles distant from, 
Hebron. ‘To the north there is an extensive pros- 
pect —on the one hand oyer the region bordering 
the Dead Sea, on the other as far as Hebron. Close 
in front is the lower eminence of Kwrmul, the 
ancient Carmel, no less intimately associated with 
David’s fortunes than Maon itself (Rob. i. 493, 494). 

It is very much to be desired that some traveller 
would take the trouble to see how the actual locality 
of Main agrees with the minute indications of the 
narrative cited above. See also HACHILAH. 

In the genealogical records of the tribe of Judah 
in 1 Chronicles, Maon appears as a descendant of 
Hebron, through Rekem and Shammai, and in its 
turn the ‘father ’’ or colonizer of Beth-zur (ii. 45). 
Hebron is of course the well-known metropolis of 
the southern country, and Brru-zuR has been 
identified in Bei/-sir, 4 miles north of Hebron, and 
therefore about 11 from Main. 

It should not however be overlooked that in the 
original the name of Maon is identical with that 
of the Mehunim, and it is quite possible that before 
the conquest it may have been one of their towns, 
just as in the more central districts of Palestine 
there were places which preserved the memory of 
the Avites, the Zemarites, the Ammonites, and 
other tribes who originally founded them. [BEN- 
JAMIN, vol. i. p. 277.] G. 

MA/ONITES, THE (719%, i. e. Maon, 
without the article [see above]: Madidu in both 
MSS.: Chanaan), a people mentioned in one of the 
addresses of Jehovah to the repentant Israelites, as 
having at some former time molested them: “ the 
Zidonians also, and Amalek, and Maon did oppress 
you, and ye cried to me, and I delivered you out 
of their hand” (Judg. x. 12). The name agrees 
with that of a people residing in the desert far 
south of Palestine, elsewhere in the A. V. called 
MEHUNIM; but, as no invasion of Israel by this 
people is related before the date of the passage in 
question, various explanations and conjectures have 
been offered. ‘The reading of the LXX.— “ Mid- 
ian’? —is remarkable-as being found in both the 
oreat MSS., and haying on that account a strong 
claim to be considered as the reading of the ancient 
Hebrew text. Ewald (Gesch. i. 8322 note) appears 
to incline to this, which has also in its favor, that, 
if it be not genuine, Midian — whose ravages were 
then surely too recent to be forgotten — is omitted 
altogether from the enumeration. Still it is remark- 
able that no variation has hitherto been found in 
the Hebrew MSS. of this verse. Michaelis (Bibel 
fiir Ungelehrte, and Supplem. No. 1437), on the 
other hand, accepts the current reading, and ex~ 
plains the difficulty by assuming that Maon is 
included among the Bene-Kedem, or ‘ children 
[sons] of the East,” named in yi. 3: leaving, how- 
ever, the equal difficulty of the omission of Israel's 
great foe, Midian, unnoticed. The reason which 
would lead us to accept Midian would lead us to 


@ Light, Travels in Egypt, ete. quoted by Stanley, 
S. § P. 311. 

b See the instructive and suggestive remarks of Dr. 
Wolff, on the points of correspondence between the 
ancient Prophets and the modern Dervishes ( Travels, 


etc., i. 483 ; also 829, 5381), and Stanley’s East. Church, 
p. 397. 

¢ Belon, Observations (Paris, 1588), quoted by Dozy, 
Dictionnaire, ete., p. 54. 
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reject the reading of the Syriac Peshito — “ Am- 
mon,’ —the Bene-Ammon having been already 
named. Canaan” was probably a conjecture of 
Jerome’s. [MEHUNIMS. ] 

A trace of the residence of the Maonites in the 
south of.Palestine is perhaps extant in MAon, now 
Main, the city of Judah so well known in con- 
nection with David. G. 


MA‘RA (S79, or, according to the correction 


of the K7i, i779), the name which Naomi adopted 
in the exclamation forced from her by the recogni- 
tion of her fellow-citizens at Bethlehem (Ruth i. 
20): “Call me not Naomi (pleasant), but call me 
Mara (bitter), for Shaddai hath dealt-very-bitterly 
(hamér) with me.”’ The LXX. have preserved the 
play .... mixpdv, Src émixpdvOn---- 6 ikavds; 
though hardly as well as Jerome, “ Vocate me Mara 
(hoc est amaram) quia amaritudine me replevit 
Onnipotens.”” Marah is often assumed to have 
been the origin of the name Mary, but inaccu- 
rately, for Mary —in the N. T. Mariam — is merely 
a corruption of Mrrram (see that article). G. 
MA/RAH (71719 [bitterness]: Meppa, Tuxpla, 
Thixpiar [Vat. Tuxpera]: Mara), a place which 
lay in the wilderness of Shur or Etham, three days’ 
journey distant (Ex. xv. 22-24, Num. xxxiii. 8) 
from the place at which the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea, and where was a spring of bitter water, 
sweetened subsequently by the casting in of a tree 
which “the Lord showed ’’ to Moses. It has been 
suggested (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 474) that Moses 
made use of the berries of the plant Gharkud,« 
and which still it is implied would be found sim- 
ilarly to operate. Robinson, however (i. 67), could 
not find that this or any tree was now known by 
the Arabs to possess such properties; nor would 
those berries, he says, have been found so early in 
the season as the time when the Israelites reached 
the region. It may be added that, had any such 
resource ever existed, its eminent usefulness to the 
supply of human wants would hardly have let it 
perish from the traditions of the desert. Further, 
the expression ‘the Lord shewed” seems surely to 
imply the miraculous character of the transaction. 
As regards the identity of Marah with any modern 
site, all travellers appear to look out for water 
which is bitter at this day, whereas if miraculous, 
the effect would surely have been permanent, as it 
clearly is intended to be in 2 K. ii. 21. On this 
supposition, however, Howarah, distant 164 hours 
(Rob. Bibl. Res. i. 67) from Ayoun Mousa, has been 
by Robinson, as also by Burckhardt (April 27, 1816), 
Schubert (274), and Wellsted, identified with it, 
apparently because it is the bitterest water in the 
neighborhood. Winer says (s. v.) that a still bit- 
terer well lies east of Marah, the claims of which 
Tischendorf, it appears, has supported. Lepsius 
prefers Wady Ghitrundel. Prof. Stanley thinks that 
the claim: may be left between this and Howarah, 
but adds in a note a mention of a spring south of 
Howarah, “so bitter that neither men nor camels 


@ Robinson says (i. 26),  Peganwm retusum,” Forsk., 
Flora “2g. Arab. p. \xvi. More correctly, “ Nitraria 
tridentata” of Desfontaines, Flora Atlant. i. 872. 


b1. WwW, or ww t Idptos, Wdpivos AiOos » mar- 
mor Pariwm; from ww, to shine (Ges. 1384). 2. 
SYITID, from “TID, to travel round, either a stone 
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could drink it,’ of which “ Dr. Graul (vol. ii. p. 
254) was told.’ The Ayoun Mousa, “wells of 
Moses,”’ which local tradition assigns to Marah, are 
manifestly too close to the head of the gulf, and 
probable spot of crossing it, to suit the distance of 
“three days’ journey.’’ The soil of this region is 
described as being alternately gravelly, stony, and 
sandy; under the range of the Gebel Wardan chalk 
and flints-are plentiful, and on the direct line of 
route between Ayoun Mousa and Lowarah no 
water is found (Robinson, i. 67). TE 


MAR/ALAH (712) [perh. earthquake, 
Ges.; declivity, Fiirst]: MaryeAda; Alex. Mapiaa; 
[Comp. Mapadd:] Merala), one of the landmarks 
on the boundary of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. 
xix. 11), which, with most of the places accom- 
panying it, is unfortunately hitherto unknown. 
Keil (/oswa, ad loc.) infers, though on the slightest 
grounds, that it was somewhere on the ridge of 
Carmel. G. 


MARANATH’A (Mapava6a), an expression 
used by St. Paul at the conclusion of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians (xvi. 22). It is a 


Grecized form of the Aramaic words SOS Amos 


“our Lord cometh.” In the A. V. it is combined 
with the preceding ‘‘anathema;”’ but this is un- 
necessary; at all events if ean only be regarded as 
adding emphasis to the previous adjuration. It 
rather appears to be added’ “as a weighty watch- 
word ’’ to impress upon the disciples the important 
truth that the Lord was at hand, and that they 
should be ready to meet Him (Alford, G2. Test. in 
loc.). If, on the other hand, the phrase be taken 
to mean, as it may, “ Our Lord has come,’’ then 
the connection is, “*the curse will remain, for the 
Lord has come who will take vengeance on those 
who reject Him.’’ Thus the name “ Maronite’’ is 
explained by a tradition that the Jews, in expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, were constantly saying Maran, 
i. e. Lord; to which the Christians answered 
Maran atha, the Lord is come, why do you still 
expect Him? (Stanley, Corinthians, ad loc.). 
W. Li B: 


MARBLE.” Like the Greek Led puapos, No. 1 
(see foot-note), the generic term for marble may 
probably be taken to mean almost any shining 
stone. The so-called marble of Solomon’s archi- 
tectural works, which Josephus calls A(@os Aeukds, 
may thus have been limestone — (a) from near 
Jerusalem; (6) from Lebanon (Jura limestone), 
identical with the material of the Sun Temple at 
Baalbee; or (c) white marble from Arabia or else- 
where (Joseph. Ant. viii. 8, § 2; Diod. Sic. ii. 52; 
Plin. H. N, xxxvi. 12; Jamieson, Mineralogy, p. 41; 
Riumer, Pal. p.28; Volney, Trav. ii. 241; Kitto, 
Phys. Geogr. of Pal. pp. 73, 88: Robinson, ii. 493, 
iii. 508; Stanley, S. g P. pp. 307, 424; Wellsted, 
Trav. i. 426, ii. 143). That this stone was. not 
marble seems probable from the remark of Jose- 
phus, that whereas Solomon constructed his build- 
ings of “white stone,’ he caused the roads which 


used in tesse’lated pavements, or one with circular 
spots (Ges. 947). 8. VT: aivvwos AiBos: probably 
a stone with pearly appearance, like alabaster (Ges. 
355). 4. WIID : cpapaySirms Aidos: lapis smaragdi- 


fits (Ges. 182). The three last words used only in 
Esth. i. 6. 5. Mapyapos: marmor (Rev. xviii. 12). 


MARCHESHVAN 


led to Jerusalem to bé made of “black stone,” 
probably the black basalt of the Hauran; and also 
from his account of the porticoes of Herod’s tem- 
ple, which he says were ovdA:or AeuKordrns 
papudpou (Joseph. Ant. 1. ¢., and B. J. v. 5, § 1, 
6; Kitto, pp. 74, 75, 80, 89). But whether the 
‘costly stone’? employed in Solomon’s buildings 
was marble or not, it seems clear from the expres- 
sions both of Seripture and Josephus, that some 
at least of the “great, stones,”’ whose weight can 
searcely have been less than 40 tons, must have 
come from Lebanon (i K. y. 14-18, vii. 10; Joseph. 
Ant. viii. 2, § 9). 

There can be no doubt that Herod, both in the 
Temple and elsewhere, employed Parian or other 
marble. Remains of marble columns still exist in 
abundance at Jerusalem ‘Joseph Ant. xv. 9, §§ 4. 
6, and 11, §§ 38,5; Williams, Holy City, ii. 330; 
Sandys, p. 190; Robinson, i. 301, 305). 

The marble pillars and tesserze of various colors 
of the palace at Susa came doubtless from Persia 
itself, where marble of various colors is found, 
especially in the province of Hamadan, Susiana. 
(Esth. i. 6; Marco Polo, Travels, p. 78, ed. Bohn; 
Chardin, Voy. iii. 280, 308, 358, and viii. 253; P. 
della Valle, Viaggi, ii. 250; Winer, s. v. *¢Mar- 
mor.’’) Hew. Ps 

MARCHESH’VAN. [Monru.] 

MAR/CUS (Mdpkos: Marcus). The Evange- 
list Mark, who was cousin to Barnabas (Col. iv 
10), and the companion and fellow-laborer of the 
Apostles Paul (Philem. 24) and Peter (1 Pet. y. 13). 

* [Marx.] 

MARDOCHE'US (Map3oxaios: Mardo- 
cheus). 1. Morprcat, the uncle of Esther, in 
the apocryphal additions (Esth. x. 1, xi. 2, 12, xii. 
1-6, xvi. 18; 2 Mace. xv. 36). The 14th of the 
month Adar, on which the feast of Purim was 
celebrated, is called in the last passage ‘‘ Mar- 
docheus’ day” (4 Mapdoxaixh juépa: Mardo- 
chei dies). 

2. (Mardocheus,) = Morvercat, who returned 
with Zerubbabel and Joshua (1 Esdr. v. 8; comp. 
Ezy: ii. 2): 


* MARE/SHA is the reading of the A. V. 
ed. 1611, and other early editions, in 1 Chr. ii. 42, 
instead of MArerSHAH (2). A. 


MARE’SHAH (ae SND [ possession, Fiirst ; 
at the head = elevated city or fortress, Ges.], in 
Josh. only; elsewhere in the shorter form of 


mw: : Baéyodp, [in Chron. Mapiod, Mapiojjs, 
Mapnod: Vat. Mapaa, Mapeions, Mapioads ] 
Alex. Le hon {in Mic. i. 15, LX X. Aaxeis: J 
Maresa). One of the cities of Judah in the dis- 
trict of the “Bhefoleh or low country; named in the 
same group with Kerman and Nezrpe (Josh. xv. 
44). If we may so interpret the notices of the 1 
Chronicles (see below), Hebron itself was colonized 
from Mareshah. It was one of the cities fortified 
and garrisoned by Rehoboam after the rupture with 
the northern kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 8). The natural 
inference is, that it commanded some pass or 
position of approach, an inference which is sup- 
ported by the fact that it is named as the point 
to which the enormous horde of Zerah the Cushite 
reached in his invasion of Juda, before he was 
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met and repulsed by Asa (2 Chr. xiy. 9). A 
ravine (ver. 10; Ge: A. V. “ yalley’’) bearing the 
name of Zephathah was near. In the rout which 
followed the encounter, the flying Cushites were 
pursued to the Bedouin station of Gerar (vy. 14, 
15). ‘ 
Mareshah is mentioned once or twice in the his- 
tory of the Maccabiean struggles. Judas probably 
passed through it on his way from Hebron to ayenge 
the defeat of Joseph and Azarias (1 Mace. y. 66). 
The reading of the LXX. and A. V. is Samaria; 
but Josephus, Ant. xii. 8, § 6, has Marissa, and 
the position is exactly suitable, which that of Sama- 
ria is not. The same exchange, but reversed, will 
be found in 2 Mace. xii. 85. [Manisa.] 


A few days later it afforded a refuge to Georgias 
when seyerely wounded in the attack of Dositheus 
(2 Mace. xii. 35; here, as just remarked, the Syriac 
version would substitute Samaria, — a change quite 
unallowable). Its subsequent fortunes were bad 
enough, but hardly worse than might be expected 
for a place which lay as it were at “the junction of 
two cross-roads, north and south, east and west, 
each the constant thoroughfare of armies. It was 
burnt by Judas in his Idumzan war, in passing 
from Hebron to Azotus (Ant. xii. 8, § 6). About 
the year 110 B. c. it was taken from the Idumzans 
by John Hyrcanus. Some forty years after, about 
B. C. 63, its restoration was decreed by the clement 
Pompey (Ant. xiv. 4, § 4), though it appears not 
to have been really reinstated till later (xiv. 5, § 5). 
But it was only rebuilt to become again a victim 
(B. C. 89), this time to the Parthians, who plun- 
dered and destroyed it in their rage at not finding 
in Jerusalem the treasure they anticipated (And. 
xiv. 183, § 9; B. J. i. 138, § 9). It was in ruins 
in the 4th century, when Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as in the second mile from Eleuthe- 
ropolis. S.S. W. of Beitjibrin — in all probability 
Eleutheropolis —and a little over a Roman mile 
therefrom, is a site called Marash, which is very 
possibly the representative of the ancient Mareshah. 
It is described by the indefatigable Tobler (Dvitte 
Wand. pp. 129, 142) as lying on a gently swelling 
hill leading dow n from the mountains to the great 
western plain, from which it is but half an hour 
distant. The ruins are not extensive, and Dr. 
Robinson, to whom their diseovery is due,* has 
ingeniously conjectured (on grounds for which the 
reader is referred to Bibl. Res. ii. 67, 68) that the 
materials were employed in building the neighboring 
Eleutheropolis. 

On two other occasions Mareshah comes forward 
in the O. T. It was the native place of Eliezer 
ben-Dodavah, a prophet who predicted the destruc- 
tion of the ships which king Jehoshaphat had built 
in conjunction with Ahaziah of Israel (2 Chr. 
xx. 37). It is included by the prophet Micah 
among the towns of the low country which he 
attempts to rouse to a sense of the dangers their 
misconduct is bringing upon them (Mie. i. 15). 
Like the rest, the apostrophe to Mareshah is a 
play on the name: “I will bring your heir 
(yoresh) to you, oh city of inheritance” (.Mare- 
shah). The following verse (16) shows that the 
inhabitants had adopted the heathen and forbidden 
custom of cutting off the back hair as a sign of 
mourning. 


@ Benjamin of Tudela (Asher, i. 77) identifies Ma- 
reshah with “Beit Gabrin.”? Parchi, with unusual 


inaccuracy, would place it in the mountains East of 
Jaffa. 
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2. ([Rom. Mapioa, Vat.] Mapeioa; [Alex. Ma- 
pions: |) Father of Hebron, and apparently a son 
or descendant of Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel 
(1 Chr. ii. 42), who derived his descent from Judah 
through Pharez. “The sons of Caleb were... 
Mesha, the father of Ziph, and the sons of Maresha 
father of Hebron.” It is difficult not to suppose 
that Mesha may have been a transcriber’s variation 
for Maresha, especially as the text of the LXX.— 
both MSS. — actually stands so. It is however 
only a probable conjecture. The names in these 
lists are many of them no doubt those not of per- 
sons but of towns, and whether Mesha and Mare- 
shah be identical or not. a close relationship is 
equally denoted between the towns of Hebron and 
Mareshah. But, 

3. ([Rom. Mapiog ; Vat.) Marya ; Alex. Ma- 
pnoa) in 1 Chr. iv. 21 we find Mareshah again 
named as deriving its origin from SHELAH, the 
third son of Judah, through Laadah. Whether 
this Mareshah be a man or a place, identical with 
or distinct from the last mentioned, it is impos- 
sible tu determine. G. 


MAR’IMOTH (Marimoth). The same as 
Meraroru the priest, one of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Esdr. i. 2; comp. Ezr. vii. 3). He is also 
called Meremorn (1 Esdr. viii. 2). 


* MARINER, Jon. i. 5. [Sure (11.), Amer. 
ed.} 


MARISA (Mapica: Mares), the Greek form 
of the name MARESHAH, occurring 2 Mace. xii. 35 
only. G. 


* MARISHES, Ez. xlvii. 11, an old spelling 
of “ marshes,’ found in the A. V. of 1611 (and the 
Bishops’ Bible), but changed in the current edi- 


tions. The Hebrew is N2A elsewhere only in Is. 
xxx. 14, translated ‘ pit.” ; H. 


MARK (Mdpkos: Marcus). Mark the Evan- 
gelist is probably the same as “ John whose sur- 
name was Mark” (Acts xii. 12, 25). Grotius in- 
deed maintains the contrary, on the ground that 
the earliest historical writers nowhere call the 
Fivangelist by the name of John, and that they 
always describe him as the companion of Peter 
and not of Paul. But John was the Jewish name, 
and Mark, a name of frequent use amongst the 
Romans, was adopted afterwards, and gradually 
superseded the other. The places in the N. 'T. 
enable us to trace the process. The John Mark 
of Acts xii. 12, 25, and the John of Acts xiii. 5, 
18, becomes Mark only in Acts xv. 39, Col. iy. 10, 
2 Tim. iy. 11, Philem. 24. The change of John 
to Mark is analogous to that of Saul to Paul; 
and we cannot doubt that the disuse of the Jewish 
name in favor of the other is intentional, and has 
reference to the putting away of his former life, 
and entrance upon a new ministry. No ineon- 
sistency arises from the accounts of his ministering 
to two Apostles. The desertion of Paul (Acts xiii. 
13) may have been prompted partly by a wish to 
rejoin Peter and the Apostles engaged in preaching 
in Palestine (Benson; see Kuinoel’s note), though 
partly from a disinclination to a perilous and 
doubtful journey. There is nothing strange in 
the character of a warm impulsive young man, 
drawn almost equally towards the two great 
teachers of the faith, Paul and Peter. Had mere 
cowardice been the cause of his withdrawal, Bar- 
nabas would not so soon after have chosen him 


MARK 


for another journey, nor would he have accepted 
the choice. 


John Mark was the son of a certain Mary, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem, and was therefore probably 
born in that city (Acts xii. 12). He was the 
cousin (éveyids) of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10). [Srs- 
TER’s Son, Amer. ed.] It was to Mary’s house, 
as to a familiar haunt, that Peter came after his 
deliverance from prison (Acts xii. 12), and there 
found “many gathered together praying; ”’ and 
probably John Mark was converted by Peter from 
meeting him in his mother’s house, for he speaks 
of «‘ Marcus my son ’’ (1 Peter v. 13). This nat- 
ural link of connection between the two passages 
is broken by the supposition of two Marks, which 
is on all accounts improbable. The theory that he 
was one of the seventy disciples is without any 
warrant. Another theory, that an event of the 
night of our Lord’s betrayal, related by Mark 
alone, is one that befell himself (Olshausen, Lange), 
must not be so promptly dismissed. ‘ There fol- 
lowed Him a certain young man, having a linen 
cloth cast about his naked body; and the young men 
laid hold on him: and he left the linen cloth, and 
fled from them naked ’’ (Mark xiv. 51, 52). The 
detail of facts is remarkably minute, the name only 
is wanting. The most probable view is that St. 
Mark stippressed his own name, whilst telling a 
story which he had the best means of knowing. 
Awakened out of sleep, or just preparing for it in 
some house in the Valley of Kedron, he comes out 
to see the seizure of the betrayed Teacher, known , 
to him and in some degree beloved already. He is 
so deeply interested in his fate that he follows Him 
even in his thin linen robe. His demeanor is such 
that some of the crowd are about to arrest him; 
then, “fear overcoming shame*’ (Bengel), he 
leayes his garment in their hands and flees. We 
ean only say that if the name of Mark is supplied, 
the narrative receives its most probable explanation. 
John (i. 40, xix. 26) introduces himself in this 
unobtrusive way, and perhaps Luke the same (xxiv. 
18). Mary the mother of Mark seems to have 
been a person of some means and influence, and 
her house a rallying point for Christians in those 
dangerous days. Her son, already an inquirer, 
would soon become more. Anxious to work for 
Christ, he went with Paul and Barnabas as their 
“minister ”’ (Srnpérns) on their first journey; but 
at Perga, as we have seen aboye, turned back (Acts 
xii, 25, xiii. 13). On the second journey Paul 
would not accept him again as a companion, but 
Barnabas his kinsman was more indulgent; and 
thus he became the cause of the memorable “ sharp 
contention ’’ between them (Acts xv. 86-40). 
Whatever was the cause of Mark’s vacillation, it 
did not separate him forever from Paul, for we 
find him by the side of that Apostle in his first 
imprisonment at Rome (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24). 
In the former place a possible journey of Mark to 
Asia is spoken of. Somewhat later he is with 
Peter at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13).. Some consider 
Babylon to be a name here given to Rome in a 
mystical sense; surely without reason, since the 
date of a letter is not the place to look for a figure 
of speech. Of the causes of this visit to Babylon 
there is no evidence. It may be conjectured that 
he made the journey to Asia Minor (Col. iv. 10), 
and thence went on to join Peter at Babylon. On 
his return to Asia he seems to haye been with Tim- 
othy at Ephesus when Paul wrote to him during 
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his second imprisonment, and Paul was anxious for 
his return to Rome (2 Tim. iy. 11). 

When we desert Scripture we find the facts 
doubtful and even inconsistent. If Papias be trusted 
(quoted in Eusebius, H. /. iii. 39), Mark never 
was a disciple of our Lord; which he probably in- 
fers from 1 Pet. v. 13. Epiphanius, on the other 
hand, willing to do honor to the Evangelist, adopts 
the tradition that he was one of the seventy-two 
disciples, who tuyned back from our Lord at the 
hard saying in John vi. (Cont. Hor. li. 6, p. 457, 
Dindorf’s recent edition). The same had been said 
of St. Luke. Nothing can be decided on this point. 
The relation of Mark to Peter is of great impor- 
tance for our view of his Gospel. Ancient writers 
with one consent make the Evangelist the inter- 
preter (€punveurhs) of the Apostle Peter (Papias 
in Kuseb. #. “. iii. 39; TIrenseus, Her. iii. 1, 
iii. 10, § 6; Tertullian, c. Wane. iv. 5; Hieronymus, 
ad Hedib. ix. &.). Some explain this word to 
mean that the office of Mark was to translate into 
the Greek tongue the Aramaic discourses of the 
Apostle (Eichhorn, Bertholdt, ete.); whilst others 
adopt the more probable view. that Mark wrote a 
Gospel which conformed more exactly than the 
others to Peter's preaching, and thus ‘ interpreted ”’ 
it to the church at large (Valesius, Alford, Lange, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, etc.). The passage from Euse- 
bius favors the latter view; itis a quotation from 
Papias. ‘“ This also [John] the elder said: Mark, 
being the interpreter of Peter, wrote down exactly 
whatever things he remembered, but yet not in the 
order in which Christ either spoke or did them; 
for he was neither a hearer nor a follower of the 
Lord’s, but he was afterwards, as J [Papias] said, 
a follower of Peter.’ The words in italics refer 
to the word interpreter above, and the passage de- 
scribes a disciple writing down what his master 
preached, and not an interpreter orally translating 
his words. ‘This tradition will be further examined 
below. [Mark, Gospru or.] The report that 
Mark was the companion of Peter at [tome is no 
doubt of great antiquity. Clement of Alexandria 
is quoted by Eusebius as giving it for a “ tradition 
which he had received of the elders from the first ’’ 


(rapddocw ray avexader mpeaBurépwy, Kusebius, | 


H, J. vi. 14; Clem. Alex. Hyp. 6). But the force 
of this is invalidated by the suspicion that it rests 
on a misunderstanding of 1 Pet. v. 13, Babylon 
being wrongly taken for a typical name of Rome 
(Euseb. H. 4. ii. 15; Hieron. De Vir. ill. 8). Sent 
on a mission to Egypt by Peter (Zpiphanius, Her. 
li. 6, p. 457, Dindorf; Euseb. 1. /. ii. 16), Mark 
there founded the church of Alexandria (Hieron. 
De Vir. ill, 8), and preached in various places 
(Niceph. H. L. ii. 48), then returned to Alexan- 
dria, of which church he was bishop, and suffered 
a martyr’s death (Niceph. dbid., and Hieron. De Vir. 
ill. 8). But none of these later details rest on 
sound authority. (Sources — The works on the 
Gospels referred to under LUKE and GosPELs; also 
Fritzsche, Jn Marcum, Leipzig, 1830; Lange, 
Bibelwerk, part ii. ete.) Wigk- 


MARK, GOSPEL OF. The characteris- 
ties of this Gospel, the shortest of the four inspired 
records, will appear from the discussion of the va- 
rious questions that have been raised about it. 

I. Sources of’ this Gospel. — The tradition that 
it gives the teaching of Peter, rather than of the 
rest of the Apostles, has been alluded to above. 


The witness of John the Presbyter, quoted by 
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Eusebius (77. E. iii. 39) through Papias, has been 
cited. [See Marx.] Irenseus calls Mark “ inter- 
pres et sectator Petri,’’ and cites the opening and 
the concluding words of the Gospel as we now pos- 
sess them (iii. 10, § 6). He also alludes to a sect (the 
Cerinthians ?) who hold “ impassibilem perseverasse 
Christum, passum vero Jesum,” and who prefer the 
Gospel of St. Mark to the rest (iii. 11, § 7). Euse- 
bius says, on the authority of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, that the hearers of Peter at Rome desired 
Mark, the follower of Peter, to leave with them a 
record of his teaching; upon which Mark wrote 
his Gospel, which the Apostle afterwards sanc- 
tioned with his authority, and directed that it 
should be read in the Churches (Eus. H. /. ii. 15). 
Elsewhere, quoting Clement again, we have the 
same account, except that Peter is there described 
as “neither hindering nor urging” the undertak- 
ing (/f. £. yi. 14). The apparent contradiction 
has been conciliated by supposing that Peter nei- 
ther helped nor hindered the work before it was 
completed, but gave his approval afterwards (‘“ licet 
fieri ipsum non jusserit, tamen factum non pro- 
hibuit,”’ Ruffinus: see note of Valesius in loc. 
Kus.). Tertullian (Cont. Marcionem, iy. 5) speaks 
of the Gospel of Mark as being connected with 
Peter, “cujus interpres Mareus,’’ and so having 
apostolic authority. Epiphanius says that, imme- 
diately after St. Matthew, the task was laid on St. 
Mark, ‘the follower of St. Peter at Rome,” of 
writing a Gospel (ee. li.). Hieronymus (De Vir. 
ul. 8) repeats the story of Eusebius; and again 
says that the Gospel was written, ‘ Petro narrante. 
et illo seribente ’’ (Ad Hedib. 2). If the evidence 
of the Apostle’s connection with this Gospel rested 
wholly on these passages, it would not be sufficient, 
since the witnesses, though many in number, are 
not all independent of each other, and there are 
marks, in the former of the passages from Euse- 
bius, of a wish to enhance the authority of the 
Gospel by Peter’s approval, whilst the latter pas- 
sage does not allege the same sanction. But there 
are peculiarities in the Gospel which are best ex- 
plained by the supposition that Peter in some way 
superintended its composition. Whilst there is 
hardly any part of its narrative that is not com- 
mon to it and some other Gospel, in the manner 
of the narrative there is often a marked character, 
which puts aside at once the supposition that we 
have here a mere epitome of Matthew and Luke. 
The picture of the same events is far more vivid; 
touches are introduced such as could only be noted 
by a vigilant eye-witness, and such as make us 
almost eye-witnesses of the Redeemer's doings. 
The most remarkable case of this is the aceount 
of the demoniac in the country of the Gadarenes, 
where the following words are peculiar to Mark. 
“ And no man could bind him, no, not with chaira? 
because that he had often been bound with fet, .° 
f 3 "44 this 
and chains, and the chains had been plucke« 
der by him, and the fetters broken in piece; Th 
could any man tame him. And always igre 
; : . :nent, Euse- 
day he was in the mountains eryine i 


5 5 ace for Rome. 
himself with stones. But when he bit 

5 is ‘ew. The Latin 
off, he ran,” etc. 


Here we are ii- 
icture of the fierce and hopeless wa. $i for there 
p Pers V2 was written, 


Evangelist whose work is the briefest;~— .. 

@ wits lan- 
style is the least perfect. He sometimes this 
the account of the others a notice of our Dees, 
look (iii. 34, viii. 33, x. 21, x. 23); he dwells 
on human feelings and the tokens of them; on 
our Lord’s pity for the leper, and his strict 
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charge not to publish the miracle (i. 41, 44); He 
“loved”? the rich young man for his answers (x. 
21); He “ jooked round” with anger when another 
oceasion called it out (iii. 5); He groaned in spirit 
(vii. 84, viii. 12). All these are peculiar to Mark; 
and they would be explained most readily by the 
theory that one of the disciples most near to Jesus 
had supplied them. ‘lo this must be added that 
whilst Mark goes over the same ground for the 


Matthew, there are many facts thrown in which 
prove that we are listening to an independent wit- 
ness. ‘hus the humble origin of Peter is made 
known through him (i. 16-20), and his connection 
with Capernaum (i. 29); he tells us that Levi was 
“the son of Alpheus” (ii. 14), that Peter was 
the name given by our Lord to Simon (iii. 16), and 
Boanerges a surname added by Him to the names 
of two others (iii. 17); he assumes the existence 
of another body of disciples wider than the Twelve 
(ili. 82, iv. 10, 36, viii. 84, xiv. 51, 52); we owe to 
him the name of Jairus (vy. 22), the word ‘ car- 
penter ’’ applied to our Lord (vi. 3), the nation of 
the “ Syropheenician *’ woman (vii. 26); he substi- 
tutes Dalmanutha for the ‘* Magdala ”? of Matthew 
(viii. 10); he names Bartimeeus (x. 46); he alone 
mentions that our Lord would not suffer any man 
to carry any vessel through the Temple (xi. 16); 
and that Simon of Cyrene was the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus (xv. 21). All these are tokens of 
an independent writer, different from Matthew and 
Luke, and in the absence of other traditions it is 
natural to look to Peter. One might hope that 
much light would be thrown on this question from 
the way in which Peter is mentioned in the Gospel; 
but the evidence is not so clear as might have been 
expected. Peter is often mentioned without any 
special occasion for it (i. 36, v. 87, xi. 20-26, xiii. 
3, xvi. 7); but on the other hand there are passages 
from which it might seem that the writer knew less 
of the great Apostle. Thus in Matt. xv. 15, we 
have “ Peter; ’’ in the parallel place in Mark only 
“the disciples.” The Apostle’s walking on the sea 
is omitted: so the blessing pronounced on him 
(Matt. xvi. 17-19), and the promise made to all 
the Apostles in answer to him (Matt. xix. 28). 
Peter was one of those who were sent to prepare 
the Passover; yet Mark omits his name. The 
word “ bitterly’? of Matthew and Luke is omitted 
by Mark from the record of Peter's repentance; 
whilst the account of his denials is full and cireum- 
stantial. It has been sought to account for these 
omissions on the ground of humility; but some 
may think that this cannot be the clew to all the 
places. But what we generalize from these pas- 
sages is, that the name Peter is peculiarly dealt 
with, added here, and there withdrawn, which 
nan|]d be explained if the writer had access to 
refei ,] information about Peter. , On the whole, in 
and e1f the doubtfulness of Eusebius’s sources, and 
sistency «t self-contradiction into which he falls, the 
to two Apvidence inclines us to accept the account 
13) may hav jred Gospel has some connection with 
rejoin Peter an. pecords more exactly the preaching 
in Palestine (Ry ~ the Spirit of God, uttered for 
partly from; the world. 

doubtful jor of Mark to Matthew and Luke. — 
the char’ s of criticism as to the relation of the 
draw™ ,ospels are somewhat humiliating. Up to 
this day three views are maintained with equal 
ardor: (7) that Mark’s Gospel is the original 
Gospel out of which the other two have been de- 
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veloped; (5) that it was a compilation from the 
other two, and therefore was written last; and (c) 
that it was copied from that of Matthew, and forms 
a link of transition between the other two. (a.) Of 
the first view Thiersch may serve as the expositor. 
“ No one,” he says, ‘“ will now venture to call Mark 
a mere epitomizer of Matthew and Luke. Were 
his Gospel an epitome of theirs, it would bear the 


‘marks of the attempt to combine in one the excel- 
most part as the other Evangelists, and especially | 


lences of both; else the labor of epitome would have 
been without an object. But the very opposite is 


the case. We miss the peculiarities of Matthew 
and Luke. We find that which is common to both. 


And therefore, were Mark's Gospel a mere epitome 
of the others, we should haye a third repetition of 
that which had been already twice related, with so 
little additional or more exact matter, that the 
intention and conduct of the writer would remain 
a riddle. This difficulty disappears, and a great 
step is made in threading the labyrinth of the 
Gospel harmony, when we see that Mark formed 
the basis of Matthew and Luke. Where they fol- 
low him they agree. Where they do not, as in the 
history of our Lord’s childhood, in his discourses, 
and in his appearances after his resurrection, they 
differ widely, and each takes his own way” 
(Thiersch, Church History, p. 94, Carlyle’s trans- 
lation). But the amount of independent narrative 
is too great, in each of the others, to admit of their 
having derived their Gospels from Mark; and in 
the places which they have in common, each treats 
the events in an independent way, and not as a 
copyist. Still this opinion has been held by Herder, 
Storr, Wilke, Weisse, Reuss, Ewald, and others. 
(6.) The theory that Mark’s Gospel is a compilation 
and abridgment of that of Matthew is maintained 
by Augustin, and after him by Euthymius and 
Michaelis. The facts on which it rests are clear 
enough. There are in St. Mark only about three 
events which St. Matthew does not narrate (Mark 
i. 23, viii. 22, xii. 41); and thus the matter of the 
two may be regarded as almost the same. But the 
form in St. Mark is, as we have seen, much briefer, 
and the omissions are many and important. The 
explanation is that Mark had the,work of Matthew 
before him, and only condensed it. But many 
would make Mark a compiler from both the others 
(Griesbach, De Wette. etc.), arguing from passages 
where there is a curious resemblance to both (see 
De Wette, Handbuch, § $4 a). (e.) Lastly, the 
theory that the Gospel before us forms a sort of 
transition-link between the other two, standing 
midway between the Judaic tendency of Matthew 
and the Universalist or Gentile Gospel of St. Luke, 
need niot trouble us much here [see above, p. 1697]. 
An account of these views may be found in Hilgen- 
feld’s /vungelien. It is obvious that they refute 
one another: the same internal evidence suffices to 
prove that Mark is the first, and the last, and the 
intermediate. Let us return to the facts, and, 
taught by these contradictions what is the worth 
of ‘internal evidence,” let us carry our speculations 
no further than the facts. The Gospel of Mark 
contains scarcely any events that are not recited by 
the others. There are verbal coincidences with 
each of the others, and sometimes peculiar words 
from both meet together in the parallel place in 
Mark. On the other hand, there are unmistakable 
marks of independence. He has passages peculiar 
to himself (as iii. 20, 21, iv. 26-29, vii. 31-37, viii. 


22-26, xi. 11-14, xiv. 51, 52, xvi. 9-11), and a 
peculiar fullness of detail where he goes over the 
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same ground as the others. The beginning of his 
Gospel is peculiar; so is the end. Remarkable is 
the absence of passages quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment by the writer himself, who, however, recites 
such passages when used by our Lord. ‘There are 
enly two exceptions to this, namely, the opening 
verses of the Gospel, where Mal. iii. 1 and Is. xl. 3 
are cited; and a verse in the account of the cruci- 
fixion (xv. 28), where he quotes the words, “and 
He was numbered with the transgressors”? (Is. liii. 
12); but this is rejected by Alford and Tischendorf 
as spurious, inserted here from Luke xxii. 37. After 
deducting these exceptions, 23 quotations from or 
references to the O. T. remain, in all of which it is 
either our Lord Himself who is speaking, or some 
one addressing Him. 

The hypothesis which best meets these facts is, 
that whilst the matter common to all three Evan- 
gelists, or to two of them, is derived from the oral 
teaching of the Apostles, which they had purposely 
reduced to a common form, our Evangelist writes 
as an independent witness to the truth, and not as 
a compiler; and that the tradition that the Gospel 
was written under the sanction of Peter, and its 
matter in some degree derived from him, is made 
probable by the evident traces of an eye-witness in 
many of the narratives. The omission and abridg- 
ment of our Lord’s discourses, and the sparing use 
of O. T. quotations, might be accounted for by the 
special destination of the Gospel, if we had surer 
data for ascertaining it; but it was for Gentiles, 
with whom illustrations from the O. T. would have 
less weight, and the purpose of the writer was to 
present a clear and yivid picture of the actsof our 
Lord’s human life, rather than a full record of his 
divine doctrine. We may thankfully own that, 
with little that is in substance peculiar to himself, 
the Evangelist does occupy for us a distinct position, 
and supply a definite want, in virtue of these char- 
acteristics. 

Ul. This Gospel written primarily for Gentiles. 
— We have seen that the Evangelist scarcely refers 
to the O. T. in his own person. The word Law 
(vduos) does not once occur. ‘The genealogy of our 
Lord is likewise omitted. Other matters interesting 
chiefly to the Jews are likewise omitted; such as 
the references to the O. T. and Law in Matt. xii. 
5-7, the reflecti. s on the request of the Scribes 
and Pharisees for a sign, Matt. xii. 38-45; the 
parable of the king’s son, Matt. xxii. 1-14; and 
the awful denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
in Matt. ax‘ii Explanations are given in some 
places, which Jews could not require: thus, Jordan 
is a ‘river’? (Mark i. 5; Matt. iii. 6); the Phari- 
sees, etc. “used to fast”? (Mark it, 18; Matt. ix. 
14), and other customs of theirs are described 
(Mark vi. 1-4; Matt. xv. 1, 2); “ the time of figs 
was not yet,’ i. e. at the season of the Passover 
(Mark xi. 13; Matt. xxi. 19); the Sadducees’ worst 
tenet is mentioned (Mark xii. 18); the Mount of 
Olives is * over against the temple’? (Mark xiii. 3; 
Matt. xxiv. 3); at the Passover men eat “ un- 
leavened bread’? (Mark xiv. 1, 12; Matt. xxvi. 2, 
17), and explanations are given which Jews would 
not need (Mark xv. 6, 16, 42; Mait. xxvii. 15, 27, 
57). Matter that might offend is omitted, as Matt. 
x. 5, 6, vi. 7, 8. Passages, not always peculiar to 
Mark, abound in his Gospel, in which the an- 


@ Mark has 39 sections common to all three; 23 
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tagonism between the pharisaic legal spirit and the 
Gospel come out strongly (i. 22, ii. 19, 22, x. 5, 
viii. 15), which hold out hopes to the heathen of 
admission to the kingdom of heaven even without 
the Jews (xii. 9), and which put ritual forms below 
the worship of the heart (ii. 18, iii. 1-5, vii. 5-23). 
Mark alone preserves ‘those words of Jesus, “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath”? (ii. 27). Whilst he omits the invective 
against the Pharisees, he indicates by a touch of 
his own how Jesus condemned them “ with anger ”’ 
(Gili. 5). When the Lord purges the Temple of 
those that polluted it, He quotes a passage ‘of Isaiah 
(Ivi. 7); but Mark alone reports as part of it the 
words ‘‘of all nations” (xi. 17). Mark alone makes 
the Seribe admit that love is better than sacrifices 
(xii. 33). From the general testimony of these 
places, whatever may be objected to an inference 
from one or other amongst them, there is little 
doubt but that the Gospel was meant for use in the 
first instance amongst Gentiles. But the facts give 
no warrant for the dream that the first Evangelist 
represents the Judaic type of Christianity, and the 
third the Pauline; and that Mark occupies an in- 
termediate position, marking the transition from 
one to the other! In St. Mark we haye the Gospel 
as it was preached to all the world, and it is so 
presented as to suit the wants of Gentiles. But 
there is not a trace of the wish, conscious or un- 
conscious, to assist in any change of Christian 
belief or modes of thinking. In all things it is a 
calm history, not a polemical pleading. 

IV. Time when the Gospel was written. — It 
will be understood from what has been said, that 
nothing positive can be asserted as'to the time 
when this Gospel was written. The traditions are 
contradictory. Irenaeus says that it was written 
after the death (Z£o5oy, but Grabe would translate, 
wrongly, departure from Rome) of the Apostle 
Peter (Eusebius, 7. 2. y. 8); but we have seen 
above, that in other passages it is supposed to be 
written during Peter’s lifetime (Eus. H. /. yi. 14, 
and ii. 15). In the Bible there is nothing to decide 
the question. It is not likely that it dates before 
the reference to Mark in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (iv. 10), where he is only introduced as a 
relative of Barnabas, as if this were his greatest 
distinction; and this epistle was written about A. D. 
62. If after coming to Asia Minor on Paul’s send- 
ing he went on and joined Peter at Babylon, he 
may have then acquired, or rather completed, that 
knowledge of Peter's preaching, which tradition 
teaches us to look for in the Gospel, and of which 
there is so much internal evidence; and soon after 
this the Gospel may have been composed. On the 
other hand, it was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem (xiii. 13, 24-30, 33, &e.). Probably, 
therefore, it was written between A. D. 63 and 70. 
But nothing can be certainly determined on this 
point. / 

V. Place where the Gospel was written. — The 
place is as uncertain as the time. Clement, Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and Epiphanius, pronounce for Rome, 
and many moderns take the same view. The Latin 
expressions in the Gospel prove nothing; for there 
is little doubt that, wherever the Gospel was written, 
the writer had been at Rome, and so knew its lan- 
guage. Chrysostom thinks Alexandria; but this 
is not confirmed by other testimony. 

VI. Language. — The Gospel was written in 


common to him and Matthew; and 18 common to him | Greek; of this there can be no doubt if ancient . 


and Luke. 


testimony is to weigh. Baronius indeed, on the 
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authority of an old Syriac translation, asserts that 
Latin was the original language; anil some MSS. 
referred to in Scholz (Greck Test. p. xxx.) repeat 
the same; but this arises no doubt from the belief 
that it was written at Rome and for Gentiles. This 
opinion and its grounds Wahl has travestied by 
supposing that the Gospel was written at Alex- 
andria in Coptic. A Latin Gospel written for the 
use of Roman Christians would not have been lost 
without any mention of it in an ancient writer. 

VIL. Genuineness of the Gospel. —Schleiermacher 
was the first perhaps to question that we have in 
our present Gospel that of which Papias speaks, on 
the ground that his words would apply to a simpler 
and less orderly composition (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832). Accordingly the,usual assumption of a later 
editor is brought in, as in the case of St. Luke’s 
Gospel [see p. 1697]. But the words of Papias 
require no such aid (Euseb. H. £. iii. 39), nor 
would such authority be decisive if they did. All 
ancient testimony makes Mark the author of a 
certain Gospel, and that this is the Gospel which 
has come down to us, there is not the least his- 
torical ground for doubting. Owing to the very few 
sections peculiar to Mark, evidence from patristic 
quotation is somewhat difficult to produce. Justin 
Martyr, however, quotes ch. ix. 44, 46, 48, xii. 30, 
and iii. 17, and Irenzeus cites both the opening 
and closing words (iii. 10, 6). An important tes- 
timony in any case, but doubly so from the doubt 
that has been cast on the closing verses (xvi. 9-19). 
Concerning these verses see Meyer's, Alford’s, and 
Tischendorf’s notes. The passage is rejected by 
the majority of modern critics, on the testimony 
of MSS. [particularly the Vatican and the Sinaitic] 
and of old writers and on the internal evidence of 
the diction. -Though it is probable that this sec- 
tion is from a different hand, and was annexed to 
the Gospel soon after the time of the Apostles, it 
must be remembered that it is found in three of 
the four great uncial MSS. (A C D), and is quoted 
without any question by Ireneus. “Among late 
critics Olshausen still pronounces for its genuine- 
ness. With the exception of these few verses the 
genuineness of the Gospel is placed above the reach 
of reasonable doubt. 

VILL. Style and Diction. — The purpose of the 
Evangelist seems to be to place before us a vivid 
picture of the earthly acts of Jesus. The style is 
peculiarly suitable to this. He uses the present 
tense instead of the narrative aorist, almost in every 
chapter. The word et@éws, ‘ straightway,”’ is used 
by St. Mark forty-one times. The first person is 
preferred to the third (iv. 39, v. 8, 9, 12, vi. 2, 3, 
81, 33, ix. 25, 33, xii. 6). Precise and minute de- 
tails as to persons, places, and numbers, abound in 
the narrative. All these tend to give force and 
vividness to the picture of the human life of our 
Lord. On the other side, the facts are not very 
exactly arranged; they are often connected by 
nothing more definite than «ef and rdéAw. Its 
conciseness sometimes makes this Gospel more 
obscure than the others (i. 18, ix. 5, 6, iv. 10-34). 

Many peculiarities of diction may be noticed; 
amongst them. the following: 1. Hebrew (Ara- 
maic) words are used, but explained for Gentile 
readers (ili. 17, 22, v. 41, vii. 11, 34, ix. 43, x. 46, 
xiv. 36, xv. 22, 34). 2. "Latin words are very fre- 
unen, as Tryon Aeyedy, OTEKOVAAT Wp, Lay 
olwy, Kjvoos, Kodpdvrns, ppayyedAdw, mpartd- 

wov, E€orns. 3. Unusual words or phrases are found 

ere; as éfdmiva, ix. 8; émouvrpéxew, ix. 25; 
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vouvex@s, Xi. 34; vapdos TioTIKh, XiV- 3; éverAgw, 
xv. 46; pre, i. 34, xi. 16; mpookaprepety (of a 
thing), iii. 93 ém) 7 mpockepadaioy Kabevdwy, 
iv. 38; mpochaBe peuploa, xiv. 8. 4. Diminutives 
are frequent, 5. The substantive is often aay 
instead of the pronoun; as (to cite from ch. 

only) ii. 16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 28. “6. Negatives are 
accumulated for the sake of emphasig (vii. 12) ax. 
8, xii. oe xv. 5, 1. 44 (odKéTt ov KN xiv. 25, 2 be 
etc.). 7. Words are often added to adverbs for 
the aie of emphasis; as rére éy éxelyn TH Hepa, 
ii. 20; diawavTos vunrds Kal jmepas, Ver. 5; ed- 
Oéws wera omovdas, Vi. 25; also vii. 21, vili. 4, x. 
20, xiii. 29, xiv. 80, 48. 8. The same idea is often 
repeated under another expression, as, i. 42, ii. 25, 
viii. 15, xiv. 68, etc. 9. And sometimes the rep- 
etition is effected by means of the opposite, as in 
i. 22, 44, and many other places. 10. Sometimes 
emphasis is given by simple reiteration, as in ii. 


15, 19. 11. The elliptic use of fya, like that of 
8zos in classical writers, is found, ver. 23. 12. 


The word émepwr av is used twenty-five times in 
this Gospel. 13. Instead of cupBotAroy AauBa- 
vew of Matt., Mark has cup BovaArov mo.eiy, iil. 
6, xv. 1. 14. There are many words peculiar to 
Mark; thus &AadAos, Vii. 37, ix. 17, 25; éx@ap- 
Beto@au, ix. 15, xiv. 33, xvi. 5,6; évaryKarlCecOau, 
ix. 36, x. 16; Kevrupiwy, xv- 39, 44, 45; mpopep- 
tuvay, xiii. 11; mpoomopeverOar, x. 35; otiABev, 
ix. 3; groiBas, x1. 8; cuvOAiBew, v. 24, 31; 
okeané, ix. 44, 46, 48; madidGev, ix. 21, cpuup- 
viw, xv. 23. 

The diction of St. Mark presents the difficulty 
that whilst it abounds in Latin words, and in ex- 
pressions that recall Latin equivalents, it is stil] 
much more akin to the Hebraistic diction of St. 
Matthew than to the purer style of St. Luke. 

IX. Quotations from the Old Testament. — The 
following list of references to,the Old Testament is 
nearly or quite complete: — 


Mark i. 2. Mal. iii. 1. 
ee oe BS 
cs i. 44. Lev. xiv. 2. 

ii. 25. 1 Sam. xxi. 6. 

iv. 12. Is. vi. 1¢ 

Wii.6.. Us. xxix. 
vii. 10. Ex. ><. 4 seg 

ix. 44. Is, fark 

x. 4. Deo Any is 

x. 7. Gen. ii. 24. | 

xPv19. Wx xx. tT? % 
xi. 17. Is. lvi. 75 Jer jyit. IL. 
xii. 10. Ps. exviii. 29. fer 
xii. 19. Deut. xxy. 5. “> 
xii. 26. Ex. iii. 6. | F 
xii. 29. Derzt. vi. 4./ ar 
xii. 31. Lev. xix. 18. ‘ 
xii, 36. Ps.cx.1. | 
sili. 14. Dan. ix. aa we 
xiii, 24. Is. xiii. 10. ee 
xiv. 27. Zech. xiii. 
xiv. 62. Dan. vii. 1 . va, 
xv. 28 (?) Is. liii. 12, + : We. 
xv. 84. Ps. xxii. 1) ee chai 


X. Contents of the Gospel. — T 
pel has little historical matter whi 
with some other, it would be a great sup- 
pose that the voice of Mark could “have been 
silenced without injury to the divine harmony. 
The minute painting of the scenes in which the 
Lord took part, the fresh and lively mode of the 
narration, the very absence of the precious dis- 
courses of Jesus, which, interposed between his 
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